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PAN-AFRICANISM 

A Short Political Guide 

REVISED EDITION l 

By COLIN LEGUM. “Tightly knit, highly ac- 
curate . . . eloquent essay on Pan-Africanism 
viewed as thought-style and a politico-cultural 
movement.” —A frica Report. With a new 
chapter, “Fusion and Fission,” and new ap- 
pendixes pertaining to the Organization for 
African Unity. April/ $2.50 


THE COMMUNIST STATES 
AT THE CROSSROADS 
Between Moscow and Peking 


Edited by ADAM BROMKE. Introduction by 
Philip E. Mosely. Taking into account the 
fall of Khrushchev, this timely work analyzes 
in detail the political and economic effects of 


>- the Sino-Soviet conflict on the individual Com- 


munist countries of Eastern Europe and Asia. 


= Aprif/ $2.25 


THE ELEPHANTS AND THE GRASS 
A Study of Nonalignment 


By CECIL V. CRABB, Jr. An analysis of 
the diplomatic philosophy of the majority of 
nations in the Afro-Arab-Asian world. The 
author, Chairman of the Department of Polit- 
ical Science at Vassar, deals with all aspects 
of neutralist policy and theory. April/ $1.95 


COMMUNIST CHINA’S CRUSADE 
Mao’s Road to Power and the New 
Campaign for World Revolution 


By GUY WINT. Based in part on Mr. Wint’s 
highly regarded Dragon and Sickle, but largely 
rewritten and much expanded, this book ex- 
plains how Mao Tse-tung adapted Commu- 
nism to China’s unique political and social 
circumstances. April/$1.75 
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MACHIAVELLISM 


- The Doctrine of Raison 


Its Place in Modern Hi: 
By FRIEDRICH MEINECK 
Douglas Scott. “An invaluat 
comes back again and agai 
problems of political life— 
reconciling theory and practic 
ards of-public and private m 
tion between internal and for 
—The Times Literary Suppl 
March/ $2.95 


THE REPRESENTATION O 
UNITED STATES ABROAD 
REVISED EDITION 

Edited by VINCENT M. B. 
well-known basic study has nc 
by its original authors to pr 
hensive description and analy 
problems in the field. Put 
American Assembly, Columl 
June/ $1.95 


CASTROISM: 

THEORY AND PRACTICE 
By THEODORE DRAPER. ( 
the analysis of Castro’s Re 
and Realities, Mr. Draper | 
roots of Castroism as an idec 
doctrine, a political system 
an expression of Castro’s pro 
May/$1.95 


DEMOCRATIC THEORY 
By GIOVANNI SARTORI. # 
nation of democracy—as pr 
—in the grand tradition of 
Bryce. The author is Profe: 
Science at the University of 
June/ $2.95 
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Modern Public Administration 
: FELIX A. NIGRO 


A thorough, realistic introduction to public admin- 
istration which reflects the fundamental changes in 
this field by emphasizing the policy-making role of 
administration and the analysis of human behavior 
in governmental organizations. Cultural influences 
are discussed; examples from national, interna-, 
$ tional, state, and local levels dre given; and staff 
F _and line organization is explained by developing 
; the administrative framework of a hypothetical mu- 
nicipal government, Brief case studies illustrate 
the politics of organization. Selected bibliogra- 
phies at chapter ends. 531 pp. $6.75. 


Government and Politics of the United States 
$ WILLIAM C. HAVARD 


& Brief yet sophisticated description of the govern- 
ment of the United States, critically evaluating gov- > 
ernmental organization, functions, and policies, 
and comprehensively treating the working system 
of American politics at all levels (showing the in- 
terrelationships of these levels). Study questions; 
brief bibliography. For use as the basic text where 
the instructor wishes to use a considerable number 


: of paperbacks. Paper. 245 pp. $2.95. The Metropolis: 


Its People, Politics, and Economic Life 
; JOHN C. BOLLENS * HENRY J. SCHMANDT 


A comprehensive and multidimensional analysis PS 
grounded on the conception of the metropolis as a 
dynamic system of interacting relationships among 
people, organizations, and institutions. Deals with 
many phases of the metropolitan community: so- 
cial characteristics and trends, economic develop- 
ments, physical and land use considerations, and 
government and politics. Utilizes a broad range of 
3 empirical investigations into metropolitan and ur- 
-E ban phenomena and the relevant theory that has 
k emerged. Analyzes problems of metropolitan 
i growth and efforts being made to solve them; dis- 
g cusses the power structure and decision-making 
a process; described the roles of citizens; appraises 
ñ the complex whole of metropolitan life and its 
future. Footnote references; bibliographical essay 
on the literature in the field; maps, graphs, and 
cartoons. Coming in July. 


E Statistical Concepts: A Basic Program 
7 JIMMY AMOS « FOSTER LLOYD BROWN 
OSCAR MINK | 


fs A constructed-response, field-tested program cov- 
ering the statistics necessary for the introductory 
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™ student’s comprehension of material in various po- 

A litical science courses. Paper. 125 pp. $1.75. 

5 Harper & Row, Publishers 

5 49 East 33d St. ° New York 10016 
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1965 REGIONAL TOUR-SEMINAR 
PROGRAMS 


A frica—I11 countries—31 days—August 12-September 13 


Latin America—7 countries—24 days—~ 
August 7-September 1 


Because of our success with the 1963 World Tour-Seminar Program, which took 
more than 60 members to 11 countries, the Association is offering two regional 
travel-study opportunities—in Africa and in Latin America—in 1965. 

In addition to direct conversations with governmental leaders of the countries on 
the itinerary, tour-seminar participants will meet with members of the faculties of 
local universities, U.S. Foreign Service Personnel, foreign press representatives, etc. 
Opportunity will be provided for a limited amount of personal research and sight- 
seeing. The entire trip is being planned with the cooperation and support of the 
U.S. Department of State and the U.S. Information Service. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Both Tour-Seminars will be carried out on regularly scheduled jet flights of repu- 
table International carriers. 

The African Tour-Seminar is based on the group fare, requiring a minimum of 25 
participants. The Latin America Tour-Seminar is not restricted as to a minimum 
number of participants. 


EXPENSES 


The cost of the APSA African Tour-Seminar will be approximately $1698.00 per 
person and the Latin American Tour-Seminar approximately $1092.00. The fares 
will include round-trip tourist air transportation, first-class hotel accommodations, 
numerous meal functions, baggage handling, airport transfers, entire schedule of 
meetings, interviews, briefings, and appropriate sightseeing activities. 

On the basis of past experience, participants can expect that the cost of this edu- 
‘ cational activity will be accepted as a deductible expense on Federal income tax re- 
turns. 


For further information concerning this unique educational, research, and travel 
opportunity, write immediately to: APSA 1965 Regional Tour-Seminars, The Amer- 
ican Political Science Association, 1726 Massachusetts Avenue, NW., Washington, 
D.C, 20036. A brochure giving full details and reservation information will be 
mailed to you. 
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from THE COLLEGE DEPARTMENT OF 
RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
History of Political Philosophy 


Edited by LEO STRAUSS and JOSEPH CROPSEY 
University of Chicago 


Main elements of political philosophy from Plato to John Dewey are woven into a 
comprehensive, scholarly, and highly readable survey text. Carefully selected political 
theories are objectively treated not only as history but as factors which lead to an 
understanding of present society. Christian, Jewish and Muslim contributions to 
political theory are examined along with work of authors not generally recognized 
as political philosophers. The text guides the student through the readings of the 
tradition and encourages him to seek additional sources. 

1963 + 790 pages * 6 x 9 inches * $8.50 


New Perspectives on 


the House of Representatives 


Edited by ROBERT L. PEABODY 
The Johns Hopkins University 
and NELSON W.POLSBY 


Wesleyan University 


The intricate, ritualistic traditions and policies of the House of Representatives are 
exposed and explained in thirteen essays. Grouped into four areas of House influence, 
the essays portray the politics of the House as well as its variety and diversity. The 
essays, four of which have never before been published, will be particularly useful 
for courses on legislative process, behavior, and political parties. 

1963 © 392 pages * 5% x 8% inches * $3.50 paper * $6.50 cloth 


Political Parties: A Behavioral Analysts 


SAMUEL J. ELDERSVELD 
University of Michigan 
A functional theory of political parties developed from a thorough investigation of 
party systems in a large metropolitan area. Interviews with leaders from three 
different echelons of the parties analyze their personal characteristics, ideologies, 
motivations and perspectives. Four critical theories -about party structures are 
developed and tested; both sociological and psychological factors are used in explain- 
ing party leadership and organization. The book concentrates on the environmental 
conditions to which the party must adapt and emphasizes the motivational basis of 


leadership. 
1964 + c. 624 pages * 5% x 84 inches » $8.00 
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Information, Analysis, Opinions, Conclusions 


Rand McNally Public Affairs Series 


Edited by ROBERT A. GOLDWIN 
University of Chicago 
The most, important political issues of the times are discussed in depth. Varied 
approaches: and opposing points of view from government, industry, and the 
academic world provide thought-provoking questions and offer possible solutions 
for such problems as political parties, emancipation, and foreign aid. The essays 
in the 5 books of the series were originally presented to the Public Affairs 
Conference Center of the University of Chicago, 


America Armed: 
Essays on United States Military Policy 


Six essays treat the “unthinkable’—thermonuclear war. 
1964+ 140 pages * 5% «8% inches * $1.50 paper 


A Nation of States: 
Essays on the American Federal System 


An examination of the federal system as it appears in civil rights, the farm program 


and welfare programs. 
1964 ° 148 pages* 5a x 8Y, inches + $1.50 paper 


Why Foreign Aid? 


Facts, theories, pros, cons of foreign aid programs presented through eight essays. 
1964 » 140 pages * 51⁄4 x 8% inches « $1.50 paper 


Political Parties, U.S.A. 


Seven essays describe the sense of confusion and dissatisfaction shared by observers 
of the American political process. 
1964+ 158 pages * 5% x 8% inches © $1.50 paper 


100 Years of Emancipation 


Treats primarily the question of why slavery problems exist 100 years after the 
Emancipation Proclamation. 
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| The Rights of Property 
A Commentary on the Constitution of The United States, Part II 
: BY BERNARD SCHWARTZ : 


Part II of an already established standard work, the most com- 
prehensive commentary on the American Constitution in existence. 
The second part, (but third volume) is concerned with the rights 
of the individual which serve as basic limitations on governmental 
power. The theme of the book is the burgeoning of government 
power, and the diminution of private rights. $12.50 


* of Part I 


CTR a7 


A major literary event—the first full presentation 
in English of the works of one of the most profound 
and provocative political thinkers of modern times. 


The Works of Joseph de Maistre 


Edited, translated, and with an Introduction 
by Jack Lively 


The main parts or whole texts of all the major works of this for- 
midable and rigorously logical defender of political absolutism, 
who believed in the absolute necessity of order and obedience, and 
saw anarchy as the most cardinal of sins. $8.95 
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Z THE CHANGING SHAPE OF THE AMERICAN 
POLITICAL UNIVERSE 


( a 


WALTER Dean BURNHAM 


Haverford College 


In the infancy of a science the use even of 
fairly crude methods of analysis and descrip- 
tion can produce surprisingly large increments 
of knowledge if new perspectives are brought to 
bear upon available data. Such perspectives not 
infrequently require both a combination of 
methodologies and a critical appraisal of the 
limitations of each. The emergence of American 
voting-behavior studies over the last two 
decades constitutes a good case in point. 
Studies based on aggregate election statistics 
have given us invaluable insights into the na- 
ture of secular trends in the distribution of the 
party vote, and have also provided us with use- 
ful theory concerning such major phenomena as 
critical elections. Survey research has made 
significant contributions to the understanding 
of motivational forces at work upon the indi- 
vidual voter. As it matures, it is now reaching 
out to grapple with problems which involve the 
political system as a whole? 

_ Not at all surprisingly, a good deal of well 
publicized conflict has arisen between aggrega- 
tionists and survey researchers. The former 
attack the latter for their failure to recognize 


l The leading work of this sort thus far has 
been done by the late V. O. Key, Jr. See, e.g., 
his “A Theory of Critical Elections,” Journal of 
Politics, Vol. 17, pp. 3-18 (1985), and his Ameri- 
can State Politics (New York, 1956). See also such 
quantitatively oriented monographs as Perry 
Howard, Political Tendencies in Louisiana, 1812- 
1962 (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1957). 

2 The most notable survey-research effort to 
date to develop politically relevant theory re- 
garding American voting behavior is Angus 
Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren E. Miller 
and Donald E. Stokes, The American Voter (New 
York, 1960), especially ch. 20. 


the limitations of an ahistorical and episodic 
method, and for their failure to focus their 
attention upon matters of genuine concern to 
students of politics.? The latter insist, on the 
other hand, that survey research alone can 
study the primary psychological and motiva- 
tional building blocks out of which the political 
system itself is ultimately constructed. Not 


‘ only are both parties to the controversy partly 


right, but each now seems to be becoming quite 
sensitive to the contributions which the other 
can make. As survey scholars increasingly dis- 
cover that even such supposedly well estab- 
lished characteristics of the American voter as 
his notoriously low awareness of issues ca® be 
replaced almost instantaneously under the 
right circumstances by an extremely pro- 
nounced sensitivity to an issue, the importance 
of the time dimension and factors of social 
context so viewed become manifest.* Students 


3 V. O. Key, Jr., “The Politically Relevant in 
Surveys,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 24, pp. 
54-61 (1960); V. O. Key, Jr., and Frank Munger, 
‘Social Determinism and Electoral Decision: The 
Case of Indiana,” in Eugene Burdick and Arthur 
J. Brodbeck, eds., American Voting Behavior 
(Glencoe, Ill., 1959), pp. 281-99. 

4 Warren EK. Miller and Donald E. Stokes, 
“Constituency Influence in Congress,” this RE- 
view, Vol. 57, pp. 45-56 (1963). The authors ob- 
serve that in the 1958 Hays-Alford congressional 
race in Arkansas, the normally potential nature 
of constituency sanctions against representatives 
was transferred under the overriding pressure of 
the race issue into an actuality which resulted in 
Hays’ defeat by a write-in vote for his opponent. 
The normally low issue- and candidate-conscious- 
ness among the electorate was abruptly replaced 
by a most untypically intense awareness of the 
candidates and their relative postions on this 
issue. 
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of aggregate voting behavior, on the other 
hand, are turning to the data and methods of 
survey research to explore the structure and 
characteristics of contemporary public opinion. 
A convergence is clearly underway. One further 
sign of it is the construction of the first na- 
tional election-data archive, now underway at 
the Survey Research Center of the University 
of Michigan.’ The completion of this archive 
and the conversion of its basic data into a form 
suitable for machine processing should provide 
the material basis for a massive breakthrough in 
the behavioral analysis of American political 
history over the last century and a half. 

If controversies over method accompany the 
development of disciplines, so too does the 
strong tendency of the research mainstream to 
bypass significant areas of potential inquiry, 
thus leaving many “‘lost worlds” in its wake. 
One such realm so far left very largely unex- 
plored in the literature of American politics 
centers around changes and continuities in the 
gross size and shape of this country’s active vot- 
ing universe over the past century. Key, to be 
sure, made contributions of the greatest signifi- 
cance to our understanding of the changing 
patterns of party linkage between voters and 
government. Moreover, he called attention to 
the need for quantitative analysis of political 
data other than the partisan division of the vote 
for leading offices.” E. E. Schattschneider’s 
dis@ussion of the struggle over the scope of 
political conflict and his functional analysis of 
the American party system remain a stimulus 


For an excellent cross-polity study of voting 
behavior based on comparative survey analysis, 
see Robert R. Alford, Party and Society (Chicago, 
Rand McNally, 1963). 

6 V, O. Key, Jr., Public Opinion and American 
Democracy (New York, 1961), based largely on 
survey-research data at the University of Michi- 
gan, 

6 This effort, to which the author was enabled 
to contribute, thanks to a Social Science Research 
Council grant for 1963-64, has been supported 
by the Council and by the National Science 
Foundation. This article is in no sense an integral 
part of that larger project. But it is proper to 
acknowledge gratefully here that the 8.5.R.C., 
by making it possible for me to spend a year at 
the Survey Research Center, has helped to pro- 
vide conditions favorable to writing it. Thanks 
are also due to Angus Campbell, Philip E. Con- 
verse, Donald E. Stokes and Warren E. Miller 
for their comments and criticisms. They bear no 
responsibility for the defects of the final product. 

1 V.O. Key, Jr., American State Politics, op. cil., 
pp. 71-73, 197-216. 


to further research—not least in the direction of ; 
examining the aggregate characteristics of the i 
American electorate over time.’ Other recent ` 
studies, for example of the turnout of voters in $ 
Canada and Indiana, have added to our knowl- 
edge of contemporary patterns of mass political : 
involvement.” The fact remains, however, that | 
no systematic analysis over lengthy time pe- « 
riods has yet been made of the massive changes i 
of relative size and characteristics in the Ameri- 
can voting universe, despite their obvious 
relevance to an understanding of the evolving 
political system as a whole. 

This article does not purport, to be that 
systematic study. It is, rather, a*tentative re- 
connaissance into the untapped wealth of a 
whole range of political data, undertaken in the 
hope of showing concretely some of the poten- 
tialities of their study. The primary objective 
here is the preliminary exploration of the 
scope of changes since the mid-19th century in 
turnout and other criteria of voting participa- 
tion, and the possible substantive implications 
of such changes. 

There is also a second objective. The day is 
not far distant when a major effort will be 
undertaken to relate the findings of survey re- 
search to contemporary aggregate data and 
then to examine the aggregate data of past 
generations in the light of these derived rela- 
tionships. Before such inquiry is undertaken, it 
will be a matter of some importance to ascer- 






sE. E. Schattschneider, Party Government 
(New York, 1942) and The Semi-Sovereign People 
(New York, 1960), pp. 78-96. 

9 Howard A. Scarrow, ‘Patterns of Voter 
Turnout in Canada,” Midwest Journal of Political 
Science, Vol. 5, pp. 351-64 (1961); James A. 
Robinson and William Standing, “Some Cor- 
relates of Voter Participation: The Case of 
Indiana,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 22, pp. 96-111 
(1960). Both articles—one involving a political 
system outside of but adjacent to the United 
States—indicate patterns of contemporary par- 
ticipation which seem at variance with the con- 
clusions of survey studies regarding the behavior 
of the American electorate. In Canada rural 
turnout is higher than urban, and no clear-cut 
pattern of drop-off between federal and provincia! 
elections exists. Voter participation in Indiana 
apparently does not increase with the competi- 
tiveness of the electoral situation, and does in- 
crease with the rurality of the election jurisdic- 
tion. With the possible exception of the relation- 
ship between competitiveness and turnout, all of 
these are characteristics associated with 19th- 
century voting behavior in the United States; 
sec below. 
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tain whether and to what extent the basic find- 
„ings of survey research about the present 
© American electorate are actually relevant to 
earlier periods of our political history. Firm 
conclusions here as elsewhere must await much 
more comprehensive and detailed study. Even 
so, enough can be learned from the contours of 
the grosser data to warrant posting a few warn- 
ing signs. 


I 


Several criteria of voting participation have 
been employed in this analysis: (1) estimated 
turnout; (2) drop-off; (3) roll-off; (4) split- 
ticket voting; (5) mean partisan swing. Turn- 
out, the most indispensable of these criteria, is 
also unfortunately the “‘softest.’”? A number of 
errors of estimate can arise from the necessary 
use of census data. For example, interpolations 
of estimates for intercensal .years can produce 
significant error when abnormally large in- 
creases or decreases in population are bunched 
together within a few years. Estimates of the 
alien component in the total adult male popula- 
tion must also necessarily remain quite specula- 
tive for the censuses from 1880 through 1900, 
and are impossible to secure from published 
census data prior to 1870. No doubt this helps 
explain why students of voting-behavior re- 
search have avoided this area. But we need not 
reject these admittedly. imprecise data alto- 
gether, because of their imperfections, when 
secular changes in turnout levels and variabili- 
ties from election to election are of far too great 
a magnitude to be reasonably discounted on the 
basis of estimate error.?® 

Moreover, the other criteria employed in this 
study not only share a very similar directional 
flow over time, but are directly derived from 
the voting statistics themselves. Free from the 
estimate-error problem, they are ordinarily 
quite consistent with the turnout data." What 


10 In computing turnout data, note that until 
approximately 1920 the criteria for eligibility to 
vote differed far more widely from state to state 
than they do now. In a number of states west of 
the original thirteen—for example, in Michigan 
until 1894 and in Wisconsin until 1908—aliens 
who had merely declared their intention to be- 
come citizens were permitted to vote. Woman 
suffrage was also extended piecemeal for several 
decades prior to the general enfranchisement of 
1920. The turnout estimates derived here have 
been adjusted, so far as the census data permit, 
to take account of such variations. 

11 Tf one computes the off-year total vote of the 
years 1950-62 as a percentage of the total vote 
cast in the preceding presidential election, a 


is called ‘‘drop-off” here is the familiar pattern 
of decline in the total vote between presidential 
and succeeding off-year elections. The drop-off 
figures usually presented below are reciprocals 
of the percentage of the presidential-year total. 
vote which is cast in the immediately following 
off-year election. If the total vote for the two 
successive elections is the same, drop-off is 
zero; if the total vote in the off-year election 
exceeds that cast in the immediately preceding 
presidential election, drop-off is negative. Secu- 
lar increases in the amplitude of drop-off could 
be associated with such factors as a declining 
relative visibility or salience of off-year elec- 
tions, or with an increasing component of ac- 
tive voters who are only marginally involved 
with the voting process as such. 

“Roll-off” measures the tendency of the 
electorate to vote for “prestige” offices but not 
for lower offices on the same ballot and atthe 
same election. If only 90 per cent of those voting 
for the top office on the ticket also vote for the 
lesser statewide office receiving fewest votes at 
the same election, for example, the roll-off 
figure stands at 10 per cent. Secular increases 
in this criterion of voting participation could be 
associated with such variables as a growing 
public indifference to elections for administra- 
tive offices which might well be made appoin- 
tive, or with a growing proportion of peripheral 
voters in the active electorate; or with changes 
in the form of ballots. Split-ticket voting *has 
been measured rather crudely here as the 
difference between the highest and lowest per- 
centages of the two-party vote cast for either 
party among the array of statewide offices in 
any given election. Zero on this scale would 
correspond to absolute uniformity in the 
partisan division of the vote for all offices at the 
same election. The amplitude of partisan swing 
is computed in this study without reference to 
the specific partisan direction of the swing, and 
is derived from the mean percentage of the two- 
party vote cast for either party among all state- 
wide races in the same election. Both of these 
latter criteria are more directly related to 


virtually identical correspondence is reached 
with estimated off-year turnout as a percentage 
of turnout in the immediately preceding presi- 
dential year: 


Total Off-Year Estimated Off- 
Vote as % of Vote Year Turnout as 


Year in Last Presidential % of Turnout in 
Year Last Pres. Year 

1950 82.9 80.4 

1954 69.2 67.5 

1958 73.9 72.1 

1962 74.4 73.6 
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changes in the strength of partisan linkage be- 
tween voters and government than are the 
others employed in this study. 

Two major assumptions underlie the use of 
these criteria. (1) If a secular decline in turnout 
occurs, and especially if it is associated with in- 
creases in drop-off and roll-off, we may infer 
that the active voting universe: (a) is shrinking 
in size relative to the potential voting universe; 
and (b) is also decomposing as a relative in- 
crease in its component of peripherally involved 
voters occurs. Opposite implications, of course, 
would be drawn from increases in turnout ac- 
companied by decreases in these rough indices 
of voter peripherality. (2) If split-ticket voting 
and the amplitude of partisan swings are also 
increasing over time, we may infer that a de- 
cline in party-oriented voting is taking place 
among a growing minority of voters. Reductions 
in these criteria would suggest a resurgence of 
party-oriented voting. 

A recent study by Angus Campbell tends to 
support the view that the above criteria are 
actually related to the component of mar- 
ginal voters and voters with relatively weak 
partisan attachments in today’s active elec- 
torate.* Campbell argues that surge and de- 
cline in voting participation and in partisan dis- 
tribution of the vote result from two major 
factors: the entrance into the active electorate 
of peripherally involved voters who tend to 
vot@ disproportionately for such beneficiaries 
of partisan surges as President Eisenhower, and 
then abstain from the polls in subsequent low- 
stimulus elections; and the temporary move- 
ment of core voters with relatively low levels of 
party identification away from their nominal 
party allegiance, followed by their return to 
that allegiance in subsequent low-stimulus 
elections. Campbell’s study reveals that split- 
ticket voting in the 1956 election tended to be 
heavily concentrated among two groups of 
voters: those whe voted Republican for Presi- 
dent in 1956 and did not vote in 1958, and 
those who voted Republican in 1956 but 
Democratic in 1958—-in other words, among 
those with peripheral involvement in the po- 
litical process itself and those with borderline 
partisan commitments. Moreover, roll-off— 
the failure to vote a complete ticket in 1956— 
was heavily concentrated among the non-voters 
of 1958. It is also suggestive that the level of 
drop-off in Campbell’s panel from 1956 to 1958, 
23 per cent, very closely approximates the level 


12 Angus Campbell, “Surge and Decline: A 
Study of Electoral Change,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Vol. 24, pp. 397-418 (1960). 


of drop-off as measured by the aggregate voting 
data," 


II 


Even the crudest form of statistical analysis 
makes it abundantly clear that the changes 
which have occurred in the relative size and 
shape of the active electorate in this country 
have not only been quantitatively enormous 
but have followed a directional course which 
seems to be unique in the contemporary uni- 
verse of democratic polities. In the United 
States these transformations over the past 
century have involved devolution, a dissocia- 
tion from politics as such among a growing seg- 
ment of the eligible electorate and an apparent 
deterioration of the bonds of party linkage 
between electorate and government. More pre- 
cisely, these trends were overwhelmingly promi- 
nent between about 1900 and 1930, were only 
very moderately reversed following the po- 
litical realignment of 1928-1936, and now 
seem to be increasing once again along several 
dimensions of analysis. Such a pattern of de- 
velopment is pronouncedly retrograde com- 
pared with those which have obtained almost 
everywhere else in the Western world during 
the past century. 

Probably the best-known aspect of the chang- 
ing American political universe has been the 
long-term trend in national voter turnout: a 
steep decline from 1900 to about 1930, followed 
by a moderate resurgence since that time.“ As 
the figures in Table I indicate, nationwide turn- 
out down through 1900 was quite high by con- 
temporary standards—comparing favorably in 
presidential years with recent levels of par- 


TABLE I. DECLINE AND PARTIAL RESURGENCE: 
MEAN LEVELS OF NATIONAL TURNOUT AND 
DROP-OFF BY PERIODS, 1848-1962* 
Mean 


Period Mean 


í R Period ; ean 
(Presidential Estimated Estimated 
Years) Turnout (Off- Years) Turnout Drop-Off 
(%) (%) (%) 
1848-1872 75.1 1850-1874 65.2 7.8 
1876-1896 78.5 1878-1898 62.8 15.2 
1900-1916 64.8 1902-1918 47.9 22.4 
1920-1928 51.7 1922-1930 35.2 28.7 
1932-1944 59.1 1934-1946 41.0 27.8 
1948-1960 60.3 1960-1962 44.] 24.9 


* Off-year turnout data based on total vote for congressional 
candidates in off years. 


13 Thid., p. 413. The percentage of drop-off from 
1956 to 1958, as computed from aggregate voting 
data, was 25.6%. 

i See, e.g., Robert E. Lane, Political Life 
(Glencoe, Ill, 1959), pp. 18-26. 
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ticipation in Western Europe—and was also 
marked by very low levels of drop-off. A good 
deal of the precipitate decline in turnout after 
1896 can, of course, be attributed to the dis- 
franchisement of Negroes in the South and the 
consolidation of its one-party regime. But as 
Table II and Fig. 1 both reveal, non-Southern 
states not only shared this decline but also have 
current turnout rates which remain substan- 
tially below 19th-century levels. 

The persistence of mediocre rates of Ameri- 
can voting turnout into the present political 
era is scarcely news. It forms so obvious and 
continuing a problem of our democracy that a 
special presidential commission has recently 


6 There are, of course, very wide divergences 
in turnout rates even among non-Southern states. 
Some of them, like Idaho, New Hampshire and 
Utah, have presidential-year turnouts which 
compare very favorably with European levels of 
participation. A detailed analysis of these differ- 
ences remains to be made. It should prove of the 
utmost importance in casting light upon the 
relevance of current forms of political organiza- 
tion and partisan alignments to differing kinds of 
electorates and political subsystems in the United 
States. 
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TABLE Il. SECTIONALISM AND PARTICIPATION: 
MEAN TURNOUT IN SOUTHERN AND NON- 
SOUTHERN STATES IN PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTIONS, 1868-1960 


i 


Mean Mean 
Turnout: Turnout: 
Period li Period Non- 
Southern. Southern 
States States 
(%) (%) 
1868-1880 69.4 1868-1880 82.6 
1884-1896 61.1 1884—1896 85.4 
1900 (transition) 43.4 1900 84.1 
1904-1916 29.8 1904-1916 73.6 
1920-1948 24.7 1920-1932 60.6 
1952—1960 38.8 1936-1960 68.0 


given it intensive study. Two additional 
aspects of the problem, however, emerge from a 
perusal of the foregoing data. In the first place, 


16 Report of the Presidents Commission on 
Regisiration and Voting Participation (Washing- 
ton, 1963), esp. pp. 5-9. Hereafter cited as 
Report. 
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Figure 1. Patterns of Turnout: United States, 1860-1964, by Region, and Selected 
Western European Nations, 1948-1961. 
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it is quite apparent that the political realign- 
ment of the 1930s, while it restored two-party 
competition to many states outside the South, 
did not stimulate turnout to return in most 
areas to 19th-century levels. Even if the mere 
existence of competitiveness precludes such low 
levels of turnout as are found in the South to- 
day, or as once prevailed in the northern indus- 
trial states, it falls far short of compelling a sub- 
stantially full turnout under present-day con- 
ditions. Second, drop-off on the national level 
has shown markedly little tendency to recede 
in the face of increases in presidential-year 
turnout over the last thirty years. The compo- 
nent of peripheral voters in the active elec- 
torate has apparently undergone a permanent 
expansion from about one-sixth in the late 19th 
century to more than one-quarter in recent 
decades. If, as seems more than likely, the 
political regime established after 1896 was 
largely responsible for the marked relative de- 
cline in the active voting universe and the 
marked increase in peripherality among those 
who still occasionally voted, it is all the more 
remarkable that the dramatic political realign- 
ment of the 1930s has had such little effect in 
reversing these trends. 

At least two major features of our contempo- 
rary polity, to be sure, are obviously related to 
the presently apparent ceiling on turnout. 
First, the American electoral system creates a 
majo “double hurdle” for prospective voters 
which does not exist in Western Europe: the 
requirements associated with residence and 
registration, usually entailing periodic re- 
registration at frequent intervals, and the fact 
that elections are held on a normal working day 
in this employee society rather than on Sundays 
or holidays." Second, it is very probably true 
that 19th-century elections were major sources 
of entertainment in an age unblessed by mod- 
ern mass communications, so that it is more 
difficult for politicians to gain and keep public 
attention today than it was then.® Yet if 
American voters labor under the most cumber- 
some sets of procedural requirements in the 
Western world, this in itself is a datum which 
tends to support Schattschneider’s thesis that 
the struggle for democracy is still being waged 
in the United States and that there are profound 
resistances within the political system itself to 
the adoption of needed procedural reforms.}9 


17 Ibid., pp. 11-14, 31-42. 

18 See, e.g, Stanley Kelley, “Elections and the 
Mass Media,” Law and Contemporary Problems, 
Vol. 27, pp. 307-26 (1962). 

19}, E, Schattschneider, The Semz-Sovereign 
People, op. cit., pp. 102-3. 


Moreover, there are certain areas—such as all 
of Ohio outside the metropolitan counties and 
cities of at least 15,000 population—where no 
registration procedures have ever been estab- 
lished, but where no significant deviation from 
the patterns outlined here appears to exist. 
Finally, while it may well be true that the 
partial displacement by TV and other means of 
entertainment has inhibited expansion of the 
active voting universe during the past genera- 
tion, it is equally true that the structure of the 
American voting universe—i.e., the adult 
population—as it exists today was substan- 
tially formed in the period 1900-1920, prior to 
the development of such major media as the 
movies, radio and television. 


Ii 


As we move below the gross national level, 
the voting patterns discussed above stand out 
with far greater clarity and detail. Their diver- 
gences suggest something of the individual 
differences which distinguish each state sub- 
system from its fellows, as their uniformities 
indicate the universality of the broader secular 
trends. Five states have been selected for 
analysis here. During the latter part of the 19th 
century two of these, Michigan and Pennsyl- 
vania, were originally competitive states which 
tended to favor the Republican Party. They 
developed solidly one-party regimes after the 
realignment of 1896. These regimes were over- 
thrown in their turn and vigorous party com- 
petition was restored in the wake of the New 
Deal realignment. In two other states, Ohio 
and New York, the 1896 alignment had no such 
dire consequences for two-party competition on 
the state level. These states have also shown a 
somewhat different pattern of development 
since the 1930s than Michigan and Pennsyl- 
vania. Our fifth state is Oklahoma, where a 
modified one-party system is structured heav- 
ily along sectional lines and operates in a socio- 
economic context unfavorable to the classic 
New Deal articulation of politics along ethnic- 
class lines of cleavage. 

Michigan politics was marked from 1894 
through 1930 by the virtual eclipse of a state 
Democratic Party which had formerly con- 
tested elections on nearly equal terms with the 
Republicans. The inverse relationships de- 
veloping between this emergent one-partyism 
on the one hand, and both the relative size of 
the active voting universe and the strength of 
party linkage on the other, stand out in espe- 
cially bold relief. 

A decisive shift away from the stable and 
substantially fully mobilized voting patterns of 
the 19th century occurred in Michigan after 
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TABLE Ill, MICHIGAN, 1854-1962: DECAY AND RESURGENCE? 
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Mean turnout Mean 5 
Mean Mean split- ee ey 
Period Pres. Off- drop-off roll-off ticket Swine e 
years years voting 
(%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 
1854-1872 84.8 78.1 7.8 0.9 0.8 3.2 43.9 
1878-1892 84.9 74.9 10.7 0.8 1.6 2.2 48 .0 
1894-1908 84.8 68.2 22.3 1.5 5.9 4.7 39.6 
1910-1918 71.4 53.0 27.2 3.0 9.8 4.1 40.4* 
1920-1930 55.0 31.5 42.9 6.0 10.0 7.3 29.8 
1932—1946 63.6 47.3 25.9 6.7 6.0 7.4 47.9 
1948-1962 66.9 53.6 19.1 4.1 5.8 4.9 51.0 


* Democratic percentage of three-party vote in 1912 and 1914. 


the realignment of 1896, with a lag of about a 
decade between that election and the onset of 
disruption in those patterns. The first major 
breakthrough of characteristics associated with 
20th-century American electorates occurred in 
the presidential year 1904, when the mean per- 
centage Democratic for all statewide offices 
reached an unprecedented low of 35.6 and the 
rate of split-ticket voting jumped from almost 
zero to 17.1 per cent. A steady progression of 
decline in turnout and party competition, ac- 
companied by heavy increases in the other 
criteria of peripherality, continued down 
through 1930. 

The scope of this transformation was virtu- 
ally revolutionary. During the civil-war era 
scarcely 15 per cent of Michigan’s potential 
electorate appears to have been altogether out- 
side the voting universe. About 7 per cent could 
be classified as peripheral voters by Campbell’s 
definition, and the remainder—more than 
three-quarters of the total—were core voters. 
Moreover, as the extremely low 19th-century 
level of split-ticket voting indicates, these ac- 
tive voters overwhelmingly cast party-line 
ballots. By the 1920s, less than one-third of the 
potential electorate were still core voters, while 
nearly one-quarter were peripheral and nearly 
one-half remained outside the political system 
altogether. Drop-off and roll-off increased six- 
fold during this period, while the amplitude of 
partisan swing approximately doubled and the 
split-ticket-voting rate increased by a factor of 
approximately eight to twelve. 

For the most part these trends underwent a 
sharp reversal as party competition in Michigan 
was abruptly restored during the 1930s and 
organized in its contemporary mode in 1948. 
As the mean Democratic percentage of the two- 
party vote increased and turnout—especially in 
ofi-year elections—showed a marked relative 


upswing, such characteristics of marginality as 
drop-off, roll-off, split-ticket voting and partisan 
swing declined in magnitude. Yet, as the means 
for the 1948-1962 period demonstrate, a large 
gap remains to be closed before anything like 
the status quo ante can be restored. Our criteria 
—except, of course, for the mean percentage 
Democratic of the two-party vote—have re- 
turned only to the levels of the transitional 
period 1900-1918. As is well known, excep- 
tionally disciplined and issue-oriented party 
organizations have emerged in Michigan since 
1948, and elections have been intensely eom- 
petitive throughout this period.” In view of 
this, the failure of turnout in recent years to 
return to something approaching 19th-century 
levels is all the more impressive, as is the con- 
tinuing persistence of fairly high levels of drop- 
off, roll-off and split-ticket voting.#! 

The Michigan data have still more sugges- 
tive implications. Campbell’s discussion of 
surge and decline in the modern context points 
to a cyclical process in which peripheral voters, 
drawn into the active voting universe only 
under unusual short-term stimuli, withdraw 
from it again when the stimuli are removed. It 


20 Joseph La Palombara, Guide to Michigan 
Politics (East Lansing, Mich., Michigan State 
University Press, 1960), pp. 22-35. 

#1 This recalls Robinson and Standing’s con- 
clusion that voter participation in Indiana does 
not necessarily increase with increasing party 
competition. Of the eight Michigan gubernatorial 
elections from 1948 to 1962 only one was decided 
by a margin of 55% or more, while three were 
decided by margins of less than 51.5% of the 
two-party vote. Despite this intensely competi- 
tive situation, turnout—-while of course much 
higher than in the 1920s—remains significantly 
below normal pre-1920 levels. 
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follows that declines in turnout are accom- 
panied by a marked relative increase in the 
component of core voters in the electorate and 
by a closer approximation in off years to a 
“normal” partisan division of the vote.”* This 
presumably includes a reduction in the level of 
split-ticket voting as well. But the precise op- 
posite occurred as a secular process—not only 
in Michigan but, it would seem, untversally— 
during the 1900-1930 era. Declines in turnout 
were accompanied by substantial, continuous 
increases in the indices of party and voter 
peripherality among those elements of the 
adult population which remained in the politi- 
cal universe at all. The lower the turnout dur- 
ing this period, the fewer of the voters still 
remaining who bothered to vote for the entire 
slate of officers in any given election. The lower 
the turnout in presidential years, the greater 
was the drop-off gap between the total vote 
cast in presidential and succeeding off-year 
elections. The lower the turnout, the greater 
were the incidence of split-ticket voting and 
the amplitude of partisan swing. Under the 
enormous impact of the forces which pro- 
duced these declines in turnout and party 
competitiveness after 1896, the component of 
highly involved and party-oriented core voters 
in the active electorate fell off at a rate which 
more than kept pace with the progressive 
shrigking of that electorate’s relative size. 
These developments necessarily imply a limita- 
tion upon the usefulness of the surge-decline 
model as it relates to secular movements prior 
to about 1934. They suggest, moreover, that 
the effects of the forces at work after 1896 to 
depress voter participation and to dislocate 
party linkage between voters and government 


2 Angus Campbell, “Surge and Decline,” op. 
cit., pp. 401-4. 


were even more crushingly severe than a super- 
ficial perusal of the data would indicate. 

Pennsylvania provides us with variations on 
the same theme. As in Michigan, the political 
realignment centering on 1896 eventually con- 
verted an industrializing state with a relatively 
slight but usually decisive Republican bias into 
a solidly one-party G.O.P. bastion. To a much 
greater extent than in Michigan, this disinte- 
gration of the state Democratic Party was ac- 
companied by periodic outbursts of third-party 
ventures and plural party nominations of major 
candidates, down to the First World War. 
Thereafter, as in Michigan, the real contest be- 
tween competing candidates and political 
tendencies passed into the Republican primary, 
where it usually remained until the advent of 
the New Deal. In both states relatively extreme 
declines in the rate of turnout were associated 
with the disappearance of effective two-party 
competition, and in both states these declines 
were closely paralleled by sharp increases in 
the indices of peripherality. 

As Table IV demonstrates, the parallel be- 
havior of the Michigan and Pennsylvania elec- 
torates has also extended into the present; the 
now-familiar pattern of increasing turnout and 
party competition accompanied by marked de- 
clines in our other indices has been quite visible 
in the Keystone State since the advent of the 
New Deal. On the whole, indeed, a better 
approximation to the status quo ante has been 
reached in Pennsylvania than in Michigan or 
perhaps in most other states. But despite the 
intense competitiveness of its present party 
system, this restoration remains far from com- 
plete. 

A more detailed examination of turnout and 
variability in turnout below the statewide 
level raises some questions about the direct 
role of immigration and woman suffrage in de- 


TABLE IV. VOTING PATTERNS IN PENNSYLVANIA, 1876-1962: DECLINE AND RESURGENCE? 








Mean turnout Mean Mean Mean % D 
Period Mean Mean split- tsan of 2 t 
hi Pres. ofi- drop-off roll-off ticket Par BA PAER 
f swing vote 
years years voting 
(%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 
1876-1892 78.5 69.3 9.4 0.6 0.6 1.4 47.7 
1894—1908 75.7 64.7 12.2 5.2 1.3 6.3 38.5 
1910—1918 64.0 51.4 20.0 4.3 4.7 5.8 43 .6* 
1920-1930 50.4 39.5 28.0 B2 8.9 7.1 32.8 
1932-1948 61.5 51.9 14.9 2.2 1.4 6.1 49.0 
1950-1962 67.5 56.3 12.2 1.8 3.1 3.3 49.3 





* Combined major anti-Republican vote (Democrat, Keystone, Lincoln, Washington). 
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TABLE V. DIFFERENTIALS IN AGGREGATE TURNOUT AND VARIATIONS OF TURNOUT IN 
SELECTED PENNSYLVANIA COUNTIES: PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS, 1876-1960* 


J, 1876-1896 
County and Foreign 
Type N _ stock, Mean Coef. 
1920 turnout var. 
(%) (%) 
Urban: 
Allegheny 1 56.6 71.8 6.765 
Philadelphia 1 54.3 85.2 4.61 
Industrial- 
Mining: 4 49.0 88.1 4.48 
Rural: 8 13.5 88.5 3.12 


1900-1916 1920-1932 1936-1960 
Mean Coef. Mean  Coef. Mean Coef, 
turnout var. turnout var. turnout var. 
(%) (%) (%) 
56.7 2.46 43.8 10.11 68.9 5.82 
72.9 6.42 50.5 12.57 68.8 4,40 
72.8 4.41 54.2 11.638 64.7 10.88 
76.4 8.63 56.0 8.09 65.2 13.20 


* The coefficient of variability is a standard statistical measure; see V. O. Key, Jr., A Primer of 
Statistics for Political Scientists (New York, 1954), pp. 44-52. Since secular trends, where present, had 
to be taken into account, this coefficient appears abnormally low in the period 1900-1916. During this 
period many counties registered a straight-line decline in turnout from one election to the next. 


pressing voter participation. It also uncovers a 
significant transposition of relative voter in- 
volvement in rural areas and urban centers 
since about 19380. 

It is frequently argued that declines in par- 
ticipation after the turn of the century were 
largely the product of massive immigration 
from Europe and of the advent of woman suf- 
frage, both of which added very large and 
initially poorly socialized elements to the 
potential electorate There is no question 
that these were influential factors. The data 
in Table V indicate, for example, that down 
until the Great Depression turnout was con- 
sistently higher and much less subject to varia- 
tion in rural counties with relatively insignifi- 
cant foreign-stock populations than in either 
the industrial-mining or metropolitan counties. 

Yet two other aspects of these data should 
also be noted. First, the pattern of turnout de- 
cline from the 1876-1896 period to the 1900- 
1916 period was quite uniform among all 
categories of counties, though the rank order 
of their turnouts remained largely unchanged. 
It can be inferred from this that, while im- 
migration probably played a major role in the 
evolution of Pennsylvania’s political system as 


% Herbert Tingsten, Political Behavior (Stock- 
holm, Stockholm Economie Studies, No. 7, 
1937), pp. 10-36. See also Charles E. Merriam 
and Harold F. Gosnell, Non-Voting (Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1924), pp. 26, 109- 
22, for a useful discussion of the effect of woman 
suffrage on turnout in a metropolitan area im- 
mediately following the general enfranchisement 
of 1920. 


a whole, it had no visible direct effect upon the 
secular decline in rural voting - participation. 
Broader systemic factors, including but tran- 
scending the factor of immigration, seem clearly 
to have been at work. Second, a very substan- 
tial fraction of the total decline in turnout 
from the 1870s to the 1920s—in some rural 
native-stock counties more than half—oc- 
curred before women were given the vote. 
Moreover, post-1950 turnout levels in Penn- 
sylvania, and apparently in most other non- 
Southern states, have been at least as high as 
in the decade immediately preceding the gen- 
eral enfranchisement of women. If even today 
a higher percentage of American than European 
women fail to come to the polls, the same can 
also be said of such population groups as the 
poorly educated, farmers, the lower-income 
classes, Negroes and other deprived elements 
in the potential electorate.” In such a context 
woman suffrage, as important a variable as it 


24 Survey-research estimates place current 
turnout among American women at 10% below 
male turnout. Angus Campbell et al, The 
American Voler, op. cit., pp. 484-85. This sex- 
related difference in participation is apparently 
universal, but is significantly smaller in European 
countries which provide election data by sex, de- 
spite the far higher European level of participa- 
tion by both sexes. The postwar differential has 
been 5.8% in Norway (1945-57 mean), 3.3% in 
Sweden (1948-60 mean), ahd 1.9% in Finland 
(1962 general election). While in 1956 only about 
55% of American women went to the polls, the 
mean turnout among women in postwar elections 
was 76.1% in Norway and 79.4% in Sweden. 
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TABLE VI. URBAN-RURAL DIFFERENCES IN STABILITY OF POLITICAL INVOLVEMENT: 1936-60 MEAN 
TURNOUT AND VARIABILITY OF TURNOUT AS PERCENTAGES OF 1876-96 
MEAN TURNOUT AND VARIABILITY OF TURNOUT, PENNSYLVANIA 





County and Type N 
Urban: 
Allegheny 1 
Philadelphia 1 
Industrial-Mining: 4 
Rural: 8 


certainly has been in our recent political his- 
tory, seems to raise more analytical problems 
than it solves. 

Particularly suggestive for our hypothesis of 
basic changes in the nature of American voting 
behavior over time is the quite recent trans- 
position of aggregate turnout and variations 
in turnout as between our rural sample and 
the two metropolitan centers. In sharp con- 
trast to the situation prevailing before 1900, 
turnout in these rural counties has tended dur- 
ing the past generation not only to be slightly 
lower than in the large cities but also subject 
to far wider oscillations from election to elec- 
tion. In Bedford County, for example, turnout 
stood at 82.5 per cent in 1936, but sagged to an 


æ all-time low of 41.2 per cent in 1948. The com- 


parable figures in Philadelphia were 74.3 and 
64.8 per cent, and in Allegheny County 72.5 
per cent (in 1940) and 60.6 per cent. 

A major finding revealed by survey research 
is that the “farm vote” is currently one of the 
most unstable and poorly articulated elements 
in the American electorate.” It is said that 
since rural voters lack the solid network of 
group identifications and easy access to mass- 
communication media enjoyed by their city 
cousins, they tend to be both unusually apa- 
thetic and exceptionally volatile in their 
partisan commitments. As rural voting turn- 
out was abnormally low in 1948, its rate of 
increase from 1948 to 1952 was exceptionally 
large and—fully consistent with Campbell’s 
surge-decline model—was associated with a 
one-sided surge toward Hisenhower. A restate- 
ment of the data in Table V lends strong sup- 
port to this evaluation of the relative position 
of the rural vote as a description of the current 
American voting universe. 

But the data strongly imply that virtually 
the opposite of present conditions prevailed 
during the 19th century. Such variables as 


% Fbid., pp. 402-40. 


1936-66 Turnout 
1876-96 Turnout 


1936-60 Variability 
1876-96 Variability 


(7) (%) 
95.9 86.2 
80.8 95.4 
73.4 249.6 
73.7 447.4 


education level, communications and non- 
family-group interaction were probably much 
more poorly developed in rural areas before 
1900 than they are today. Not only did this 
leave no visible mark on agrarian turnout; it 
seems extremely likely that the 19th-century 
farmer was at least as well integrated into the 
political system of that day as any other ele- 
ment in the American electorate. The awesome 
rates of turnout which can be found in states 
like Indiana, Iowa and Kentucky prior to 1900 
indicate that this extremely high level of rural 
political involvement was not limited to Penn- 
sylvania.“ As a recent study of Indiana 
politics demonstrates, the primarily rural 
“traditional vote” in that state was marked 
prior to 1900 by an overwhelming partisan 
stability as well.?’ 

Perhaps, following the arguments of C. 
Wright Mills and others, we can regard this 
extraordinary change in rural voting behavior 
as a function of the conversion of a cracker- 
barrel society into a subordinate element in a 
larger mass society.?* In any event, this rural 
movement toward relatively low and widely 
fluctuating levels of turnout may well be 


2 The estimated rates of turnout in presidential 
elections from 1876 through 1896, mean turnout 
in the period 1936-60 and estimated turnout in 
1964 were as follows in these states: 


State 1876 1880 1884 1888 1892 1896 1936-60 1964 
(Mean) (Prelim.) 

Indiana 94.6 94.4 92.2 93.3 89.0 95.1 75.0 73.3 

Iowa 89.6 91.5 90.0 87.9 88.5 96.2 71.7 72.0 

Kentucky 76.1 71.0 68.0 79.1 72.6 88.0 57.6 52.6 


" V. O. Key, Jr., and Frank Munger, ‘‘Social 
Determinism and Electoral Decision,” op. cit., pp. 
282~88. 

28 C, Wright Mills, The Power Elite (New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1956), pp. 298-324. See 
also Arthur J. Vidich and Joseph Bensman, 
Smali Town in Mass Society (New York, 1960), 
pp. 5-15, 202-27, 297-320. 
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indicative of an emergent political alienation 
in such areas. It is suggestive that these move- 
ments have been accompanied generally in 
Pennsylvania as in states like West Virginia by 
a strongly positive Republican trend in these 
agrarian bailiwicks during the last thirty 
years.” The impression arises that the political 
realignment of the 1930s, which only imper- 
fectly mobilized and integrated urban popula- 
tions into the political system, had not even 
these limited positive effects in more isolated 
communities. 

The behavior of the Ohio electorate down to 
about 1930 closely paralleled the patterns 
displayed in its neighbor states, Michigan and 
Pennsylvania. Since then a marked divergence 
has been manifest. 

Two-party competition here was far less 
seriously affected by the sectional political 
alignment of 1896-1932 than in most other 
northern industrial states. Of the eighteen 
gubernatorial elections held in Ohio from 1895 
to 1930, for example, Democrats won ten. 
But here as elsewhere are to be found the same 
patterns of decline in turnout and sharp in- 
creases in indices of voter peripherality after 
1900. Indeed, while turnout bottomed out dur- 


ing the 1920s at a point considerably higher ` 


than in Michigan or Pennsylvania, it had also 
been considerably higher than in either of 


23 John H. Fenton, Politics in the Border States 
(New Orleans, Hauser Press, 1957), pp. 117-20. 
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Fraure 2, Increases in Roll-Off: 


TABLE VII, PATTERNS OF VOTER PARTICIPATION 
IN OHIO, 1857-1962: DECLINE WITHOUT 


RESURGENCE? 
Mean turnout Mean Mean Mean 
Period drop- roil- split- 
Pres. Off- ticket 
off off : 
years years voting 
(%) (%) 
1857—1879 89.0 78.4 9.7 0.6 0.5 
1880-1903 92.2 80.5 11.2 0.8 0.6 
1904-1918 80.4 71.2 9.2 2.5 3.3 
1920-1930 62.4 45.8 24.1 7.9 9.9 
1932-1946 69.9 49.1 27.2 7.6 6.5 
1948-1962 66.5 53.3 19.0 8.2 11.1 


them during the 19th century. Here too such 
variables as woman suffrage seem to have 
played a smaller role as causal agents—at least 
so far as they affected the growing tendencies 
toward peripherality among active voters— 
than is commonly supposed. Drop-off from 
presidential to off-year elections began to 
assume its modern shape in Ohio between 1898 
and 1910. As Figure 2 shows, roll-off—an espe- 
cially prominent feature in contemporary Ohio 
voting behavior—emerged in modern form in 
the election of 1914. 

Ohio, unlike either Michigan or Pennsyl- 
vania, has demonstrated only an extremely 
limited resurgence since the realignment of the 
1930s. Presidential-year voting turnout in fhe 
period 1948-60 actually declined from the 


19164 
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FIGURE 3. 


mean level of 1932-44, and was not appreciably 
higher than it had been in the trough of the 
1920s. If mean drop-off has declined somewhat 
in recent years, it still stands at a level twice 
as high as in any period before 1920. More- 
over, roll-off and the rate of split-ticket voting 
have actually increased to unprecedented highs 
since 1948. By 1962 the latter ratio touched an 
all-time high of 21.8% (except for the three- 
party election of 1924), suggesting that Ohio 
politics may be becoming an ‘“‘every-man-for- 
himself” affair. This pattern of behavior stands 
in the sharpest possible contrast to 19th- 
century norms. In that period turnout had 
reached substantially full proportions, drop-off 
was minimal and well over 99 per cent of the 
voters cast both complete ballots and straight 
party tickets—an achievement that may have 
been partly an artifact of the party ballots 
then in use.*° The political reintegration which 
the New Deal realignment brought in its wake 
elsewhere has scarcely become visible in Ohio. 

Two recent discussions of Ohio politics may 
shed some light upon these characteristics. 
Thomas A. Flinn, examining changes over the 
past century in the partisan alignments of Ohio 


3 However, Ohio’s modern pattern of split- 
ticket voting, formed several decades ago, seems 
to have been little (if at all) affected by the 1950 
change from party-column to office-block ballot 
forms. See Figure 3. 
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Increases in Split-Ticket Voting: The Case of Ohio, 1872-1962, 


counties, concludes that until the first decade 
of the 20th century the state had a set of 
political alignments based largely on section- 
alism within Ohio—a product of the diverse 
regional backgrounds of its settlers and their 
descendants. This older political system broke 
down under the impact of industrialization and 
a national class-ethnic partisan realignment, 
but no new political order of similar coherence 
or partisan stability has yet emerged to take 
its place.*! Flinn’s findings and the conclusions 
which Lee Benson has drawn from his study 
of New York voting behavior in the 1840s are 
remarkably similar.” In this earlier voting uni- 
verse the durability of partisan commitment 
and the extremely high levels of turnout ap- 
pear to have had their roots in a cohesive and 
persistent set of positive and negative group 
referents. These, as Flinn notes, provided “no 
clear-cut class basis for statewide party follow- 
ing from the time of Jackson to that of Wil- 
son,’’88 

John H. Fenton, discussing the 1962 guber- 
natorial campaign, carries the argument one 


3 Thomas A. Flinn, ‘‘Continulty and Change 
in Ohio Politics,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 24, 
pp. 521-44 (1962). 

2 Tee Benson, The Concept of Jacksonian 
Democracy (Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1961), pp. 123~207, 288-328. 

33 Flinn, op. ct., p. 542. 
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step further.*! Basic to Ohio’s social structure, 
he argues, is an unusually wide diffusion of its 
working-class population among a large num- 
ber of middle-sized cities and even smaller 
towns. The weakness of the labor unions and 
the chaotic disorganization of the state Demo- 
cratic Party seem to rest upon this diffusion. 
Ohio also lacks agencies which report on the 
activities of politicians from a working-class 
point of view, such as have been set up by the 
United Automobile Workers in Detroit or the 
United Mine Workers in Pennsylvania or West 
Virginia. The result of this is that to a much 
greater extent than in other industrial states, 
potential recruits for a cohesive and reasonably 
well-organized Democratic Party in Ohio live 
in an isolated, atomized social milieu. Conse- 
quently they tend to vote in a heavily personal- 
ist, issueless way, as the middle and upper 
classes do not. Such a state of affairs may pro- 
vide clues not only for the relative failure of 
voter turnout to increase during the past gen- 
eration, but for the persistent and growing 
indications of voter peripherality in Ohio’s ac- 
tive electorate as well. 

The development of the voting universe in 
New York is more analogous to the situation 
in Ohio than in either Michigan or Pennsyl- 
vania. In New York, as in Ohio, two-party 
competition was not as dislocated by the 1896- 
1930 alignment as a hasty survey of the presi- 
dential-election percentages during that period 
might suggest. Democrats remained firmly in 
control of New York City, and this control 
helped them to capture the governorship eight 


s John H. Fenton, “Ohio’s Unpredictable 
Voters,” Harpers Magazine, Vol. 225, pp. 61-65 
(1962). 


out of eighteen times from 1896 through 1930. 
There were other parallels with Ohio as well, 
for here too this persistence of party competi- 
tion did not prevent the normal post-1896 
voting syndrome from appearing in New York. 
Nor has there been any pronounced resurgence 
in turnout levels or convincing declines in the 
other variables since the 1930s. Drop-off, roll- 
off, split-ticket voting and partisan swing are 
not only quite high in New York by 19th- 
century standards, but have been twice as 
great as in neighboring Pennsylvania during 
the past decade. This relative failure of politi- 
cal reintegration is revealed not only by the 
data presented in Table VIII but—in much 
more dramatic fashion—by the rise and per- 
sistence of labor-oriented third parties which 
are centered in New York City and have en- 
joyed a balance-of-power position between the 
two major party establishments. The exis- 
tence of the American Labor and Liberal Par- 
ties, as well as the continuing vitality of anti- 
Tammany “reform” factions, are vocal testi- 
mony to the failure of the old-line New York 
Democratic Party to adapt itself successfully 
to the political style and goals of a substantial 
portion of the urban electorate. 

Curiously enough, examination of the data 
thus far presented raises some doubt that the 
direct primary has contributed quite as much 
to the erosion of party linkages as has been 
often supposed.* There seems to be little doubt 
that it has indeed been a major eroding ele- 
ment in some of the states where it has taken 
root—especially in states with partially or 


3 This would seem to suggest a limitation on 
Key’s findings, American State Politics, op. cit., 
pp. 169-96. 


TABLE VIII. NEW YORK VOTING PATTERNS, 1834-1962: DECLINE WITHOUT RESURGENCE? 


Mean 
Period turnout Mean 
drop-off 
(Pres. years) 
(%) (%) 
1834-1858 84.8 3.3 
1860-1879 89.3 7.9 
1880-1898 87.9 10.4 
1900-1908 82.5 8.3 
1910-1918 71.9 10.9 
1920-1930 60.4 17.3 
1932—1946 71.3 22.5 
1948-1962 67.8 20.6 


Mean Mean Mean Mean % D 
roll-off split-ticket partisan of 2-party 
voting swing vote 

(%) (%) (%) 
1.6 eZ Iet 50.9* 
0.4 0.6 2.6 50.1 
1.2 1.6 5.0 50.5 
Pak 2.2 3.7 47.2 
5.1 3.3 3.8 46.2 
5.5 9.5 8.3 49.6 
4.9 3.4 3.2 53.27 
3.6 6.5 5.8 47.37 


* Elections from 1854 to 1858 excluded because of major third-party vote. 
+ The American Labor Party, 1936-46, and the Liberal Party, 1944-62, areincluded in Democratic 
vote when their candidates and Democratic candidates were the same. 
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fully one-party systems where the primary has 
sapped the minority party’s monopoly of 
opposition. But comparison of New York 
with our other states suggests the need of 
further concentrated work on this problem. 
After a brief flirtation with the direct pri- 
mary between 1912 and 1921, New York 
resumed its place as one of the very few states 
relying on party conventions to select nominees 
for statewide offices, as it does to this day. De- 
spite this fact, the post-1896 pattern of 
shrinkage in turnout and increases in our other 
indices of political dissociation was virtually 
the same in New York as elsewhere. To take a 
more recent example, New York’s split-ticket- 
voting ratio was 16.1 per cent in 1962, com- 
pared with 21.3 in Ohio, 7.1 in Michigan and 
6.8 per cent in Pennsylvania. The overall pat- 
tern of the data suggests that since 1932 the 
latter two states may have developed a more 
cohesive party politics and a more integrated 
voting universe with the direct primary than 
New York has without it. 

If the data thus far indicate some link be- 
tween the relative magnitude of voter non- 
participation and marginality with the co- 
hesiveness of the local party system, even 
greater secular trends of the same sort should 
occur where one of the parties has continued 
to enjoy a perennially dominant position in 
state politics. Oklahoma, a border state with 
a modified one-party regime, tends to support 
such an assumption." The relatively recent ad- 


% This designation is given the state’s political 
system in Oliver Benson, Harry Holloway, 
George Mauer, Joseph Pray and Wayne Young, 
Oklahoma Votes: 1907-1962 (Norman, Okla., 
Bureau of Government Research, University of 
Oklahoma, 1964), pp. 44-52. For an extensive 
discussion of the sectional basis of Oklahoma 
politics, see tbid., pp. 32-43, and V. O. Key, Jr., 
American State Politics, op. cit., pp. 220-22. 


mission of this state to the union naturally pre- 
cludes analysis of its pre-1896 voting behavior. 
Even so, it is quite clear that the further back 
one goes toward the date of admission, the 
closer one comes to an approximation to a 
19th-century voting universe. In Oklahoma, 
curiously enough, the secular decline in turn- 
out and increases in the other indices continued 
into the New Deal era itself, measured by the 
off-year elections when—as in a growing num- 
ber of states®’—a full slate of statewide officers 
is elected. Since 1946 very little solid evidence 
of a substantial resurgence in turnout or of 
major declines in drop-off, roll-off or split- 
ticket voting has appeared, but there is some 
evidence that the minority Republican Party 
is atrophying. 

The magnitude of drop-off and roll-off has 
become relatively enormous in Oklahoma since 
the 1920s, with a very slight reduction in both 
during the 1950-1962 period. While turnout has 
correspondingly increased somewhat since its 
trough in the 1934-1946 period, at no time 
since 1914 have as many as one-half of the 
state’s potential voters come to the polls in 
these locally decisive off-year elections. Still 
more impressive is the almost vertical increase 
in the proportion of uncontested elections since 
the end of World War II. The 1958 and 1962 
elections, moreover, indicate that the trend 
toward decomposition in the Republican party 
organization and its linkage with its mass base 


37 In 1986, 34 states (71%) elected governors 
for either two- or four-year terms in presidential 
years, and the three-year term in New Jersey 
caused major state elections to coincide with every 
fourth presidential election. By 1964, only 25 of 
50 states (50%) still held some of their guberna- 
torial elections in presidential years. Two of 
these, Florida and Michigan, are scheduled to 
begin off-year gubernatorial elections for four- 
year terms in 1966. 


TABLE IX. VOTER PERIPHERALITY AND PARTY DECAY? OKLAHOMA, 1907-1962 


Mean 


Period turnout Pirar. 
(Off-years) p 
(%) (%) 
1907-1918 52.9 12.1 
1922-1930 40.1 13.0 
19384-1946 37.1 32.2 
1950-1962 44.5 26.8 


% of State and Congres- 


Mean Mean sional elections uncon- 
roll-off* split-ticket tested by Republicans 
voting* 
Per cent Mean Nt 
(%) (%) 

6.1 3.6 21 39 
13.9 9.7 2.1 3i 
16.4 8.4 14.8) 32 
14.0 10.5 41.3 29 





* Roll-off and split-ticket voting are computed for contested elections only. 
+ Mean number of state and congressional races in each off-year election. 
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Figure 4. Patterns of Political Evolution: The Case of Oklahoma, 1907-1962, 


is continuing. In 1958 the party virtually col- 
lapsed, its gubernatorial candidate winning 
only 21.8 per cent of the two-party vote. Four 
years later the Republican candidate won 55.5 
per cent of the two-party vote. The resultant 
partisan swings of 34.2 per cent for this office 
and 22.0 for all contested statewide offices was 
the largest in the state’s history and one of the 
largest on record anywhere. But while 1962 
marked the first Republican gubernatorial 
victory in the state’s history, it was also the 
first election in which the Republican Party 
yielded more than half of the statewide and 
congressional offices to its opposition without 
any contest at all. Even among contested 
offices, the Oklahoma electorate followed a na- 
tional trend in 1962 by splitting its tickets at 
the unprecedented rate of 17.3 per cent. 

As Key has suggested, the direct primary 
has almost certainly had cumulatively destruc- 
tive effects on the cohesion of both parties in 
such modified one-party states as Oklahoma.** 
The rapidly spreading device of “‘insulating”’ 
state politics from national trends by holding 
the major state elections in off years has also 
probably played a significant role. Yet it seems 
more than likely that these are variables 
which ultimately depend for their effectiveness 
upon the nature of the local political culture 


a8 American State Politics, op. cit., pp. 169-96. 


and the socio-economic forces which underlie 
it. Pennsylvania, for example, also has a direct- 
primary. Since 1875, it has also insulated state 
from national politics by holding ‘its major 
state elections in off years. Yet since the re- 
alignment of the 1930s, both parties have con- 
tested every statewide office in Pennsylvania 
as a matter of course. Indeed, only very in- 
frequently have elections for seats in the state 
legislature gone by default to one of the parties, 
even in bailiwicks which it utterly dominates.** 

These five statewide variations on our gen- 
eral theme suggest, as do the tentative ex- 
plorations below the statewide level in Penn- 
sylvania, that an extremely important factor in 
the recent evolution of the voting universe has 
been the extent to which the imperatives of 
the class-ethnic New Deal realignment have 


39 In the period 1956-62 there have been 840 
general-election contests for the Pennsylvania 
House of Representatives. Of these all but six, 
or 0.7%, have been contested by both major 
political parties. No Pennslvania state Senate 
seat has been uncontested during this period. 
Despite the 1962 Republican upsurge in Okla- 
homa, however, there were no contests between 
the parties in 11 of 22 Senate seats (50.0%) and 
in 73 of 120 House seats (60.9%). All the un- 
contested Senate seats and all but two of the un- 
contested House seats were won by Democrats. 
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been relevant to the local social structure and 
political culture. In the absence of an effectively 
integrating set of state political organizations, 
issues and candidates around which a rela- 
tively intense polarization of voters can de- 
velop, politics is likely to have so little salience 
that very substantial portions of the potential 
electorate either exclude themselves alto- 
gether from the political system or enter it in 
an erratic and occasional way. As organized and 
articulated in political terms, the contest be- 
tween ‘‘business” and “government” which has 
tended to be the linchpin of our national poli- 
tics since the 1930s has obviously made no 
impression upon many in the lowest income 
strata of the urban population. It has also 
failed to demonstrate sustained organizing 
power in areas of rural poverty or among 
local political cultures which remain largely 
pre-industrial in outlook and social structure. 


IV 


The conclusions which arise directly out of 
this survey of aggregate data and indices of 
participation seem clear enough. On both the 
national and state levels they point to the ex- 
istence and eventual collapse of an earlier 
political universe in the United States—a uni- 
verse in many ways so sharply different from 
the one we all take for granted today that 
many of our contemporary frames of analytical 
reference seem irrelevant or misleading in 
studying it. The late 19th-century voting uni- 
verse was marked by a more complete and in- 
tensely party-oriented voting participation 
among the American electorate than ever be- 
fore or since. Approximately two-thirds of the 
potential national electorate were then “core” 
voters, one-tenth fell into the peripheral 
category, and about one-quarter remained out- 
side. In the four northern states examined in 
this survey the component of core elements in 
the potential electorate was even larger: about 
three-quarters core voters, one-tenth periph- 
erals and about 15 per cent non-voters. 

In other ways too this 19th-century system 
differed markedly from its successors. Class 
antagonisms as such appear to have had ex- 
tremely low salience by comparison with to- 
day’s voting behavior. Perhaps differentials in 
the level of formal education among various 
groups in the population contributed to dif- 
ferentials in 19th-century turnout as they 
clearly do now. But the unquestionably far 
lower general level of formal education in 
America during the last century did not pre- 
clude a much more intense and uniform mass 
political participation than any which has 
prevailed in recent decades. Though the evi- 


dence is still scanty, it strongly implies that the 
influence of rurality upon the intensity and 
uniformity of voting participation appears to 
have been precisely the opposite of what sur- 
vey-research findings hold it to be today. This 
was essentially a pre-industrial democratic 
system, resting heavily upon a rural and small- 
town base. Apparently, it was quite adequate, 
both in partisan organization and dissemina- 
tion of political information, to the task of 
mobilizing voters on a scale which compares 
favorably with recent European levels of par- 
ticipation. 

There is little doubt that the model of surge 
and decline discussed above casts significant 
light upon the behavior of today’s American 
electorate as it responds to the stimuli of 
successive elections. But the model depends 
for its validity upon the demonstrated exis- 
tence of very large numbers both of peripheral 
voters and of core voters whose attachment to 
party is relatively feeble. Since these were not 
pronounced characteristics of the 19th-century 
voting universe, it might be expected that ab- 
normal increases in the percentage of the vote 
won by either party would be associated with 
very different kinds of movements in the elec- 
torate, and that such increases would be rela- 
tively unusual by present-day standards. 

Even a cursory inspection of the partisan 
dimensions of voting behavior in the 19th 
century tends to confirm this expectation. 
Not only did the amplitude of partisan swing 
generally tend to be much smaller then than 
now, but nationwide landslides of the 20th- 
century type were almost non-existent. More- 
over, when one party did win an unusually 
heavy majority, this increase was usually asso- 
ciated with a pronounced and one-sided 
decline in turnout. Comparison of the 1848 and 
1852 elections in Georgia and of the October 
gubernatorial and November presidential elec- 
tions of 1872 in Pennsylvania, for example, 


40 Mean national partisan swings in presidential 
elections since 1872 have been as follows: 1872- 
92, 2.3%; 1896-1916, 5.0%; 1920-32, 10.3%; 
1936-64, 5.4%. 

4 If a presidential landslide is arbitrarily de- 
fined as a contest in which the winning candidate 
received 55% or more of the two-party vote, only 
the election of 1872 would qualify among the 16 
presidential elections held from 1836 to 1896. Of 
17 presidential elections held from 1900 through 
1964, at least eight were landslide elections by this 
definition, and a ninth—the 1924 election, in 
which the Republican candidate received 54.3% 
and the Democratic candidate 29.0% of a three- 
party total—could plausibly be included. 
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makes it clear that the “landslides” won by one 
of the presidential contenders in 1852 and 1872 
were the direct consequence of mass absten- 
tions by voters who normally supported the 
other party. Under 19th-century conditions, 
marked as they were by substantially full 
mobilization of the eligible electorate, the only 
play in the system which could provide extraor- 
dinary majorities had to come from a reversal 
of the modern pattern of surge and decline—a 
depression in turnout which was overwhelm- 
ingly confined to adherents of one of the par- 
ties, 

This earlier political order, as we have seen, 
was eroded away very rapidly after 1900. Turn- 
out fell precipitately from 19th-century levels 
even before the advent of woman suffrage, and 
even in areas where immigrant elements in the 
electorates were almost nonexistent. As turnout 
declined, a larger and larger component of the 
still-active electorate moved from a core to a 
peripheral position, and the hold of the parties 
over their mass base appreciably deteriorated. 


4 The total vote in Georgia declined from 92,203 
in 1848 to 62,333 in 1852. Estimated turnout de- 
clined from about 88% to about 55% of the 
eligible electorate, while the Democratic share of 
the two-party vote Increased from 48.5% in 1848 
to 64.8% in 1852. The pattern of participation 
in the Pennsylvania gubernatorial and presi- 
dential elections of 1872 is also revealing: 


Raw Vote Governor, President, Absolute 
Oct. 1872 Nov. 1872 Decline 
Total 671 , 147 562,276 — 108,871 
Democratic 317,760 213 ,027 — 104,733 
Republican 353,387 349 , 249 — 4,138 


Estimated turnout in October was 82.0%, in 
November 68.6%. The Democratic percentage of 
the two-party vote was 47.3% in October and 
37.9% in November. 

3 The only apparent exception to this general- 
ization in the 19th century was the election of 
1840. But this was the first election in which 
substantially full mobilization of the eligible 
electorate occurred. The rate of increase in the 
total vote from 1836 to 1860 was 60.0%, the 
largest in American history. Estimated turnout 
increased from about 58% in 1836 to about 80% 
in 1840. This election, with its relatively one- 
sided mobilization of hitherto apolitical elements 
in the potential electorate, not unnaturally bears 
some resemblance to the elections of the 1950s. 
But the increase in the Whig share of the two- 
party vote from 49.2% in 1836 to only 53.0% in 
1840 suggests that thas surge was considerably 
smaller than those of the 1950s. 


This revolutionary contraction in the size and 
diffusion in the shape of the voting universe 
was almost certainly the fruit of the heavily 
sectional party realignment which was inaugu- 
rated in 1896. This “system of 1896,” as Schatt- 
schneider calls it, led to the destruction of 
party competition throughout much of the 
United States, and thus paved the way for the 
rise of the direct primary. It also gave immense 
impetus to the strains of anti-partisan and 
anti-majoritarian theory and practice which 
have always been significant elements in the 
American political tradition. By the decade of 
the 1920s this new regime and business control 
over public policy in this country were consoli- 
dated. During that decade hardly more than 
one-third of the eligible adults were still core 
voters. Another one-sixth were peripheral 
voters and fully one-half remained outside the 
active voting universe altogether. It is difficult 
to avoid the impression that while all the forms 
of political democracy were more or less scrupu- 
lously preserved, the functional result of the 
“system of 1896” was the conversion of a fairly 
democratic regime into a rather broadly based 
oligarchy. 

The present shape and size of the American 
voting universe are, of course, largely the prod- 
uct of the 1928-1936 political realignment. 
Survey-research findings most closely approxi- 
mate political reality as they relate to this next 
broad phase of American political evolution. 
But the characteristics of the present voting 
universe suggest rather forcefully that the 
New Deal realignment has been both incom- 
plete and transitional. At present, about 44 per 
cent of the national electorate are core voters, 
another 16 or so are peripheral, and about 40 
per cent are still outside the political system 
altogether. By 19th-century standards, indices 
of voter peripherality stand at very high levels. 
Party organizations remain at best only indif- 
ferently successful at mobilizing a stable, pre- 
dictable mass base of support. 

The data which have been presented here, 
though they constitute only a small fraction of 
the materials which must eventually be exam- 
ined, tend by and large to support Schatt- 
schneider’s functional thesis of American party 
politics.“ We still need to know a great deal 
more than we do about the specific linkages 
between party and voter in the 19th century. 


44 The Semi-Sovereign People, op. cit., p. 81. 

 Tbid., esp. pp. 78-118. See also his “United 
States: The Functional Approach to Party 
Government,” in Sigmund Neumann, ed., Modern 
Political Parties (Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1956), pp. 194-215. 
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Systematic research remains also to be done on 
the causes and effects of the great post-1896 
transition in American political behavior. Even 
so, it seems useful to propose an hypothesis of 
transition in extension of Schattschneider’s 
argument. 

The 19th-century American political system, 
for its day, was incomparably the most thor- 
oughly democratized of any in the world. The 
development of vigorous party competition 
extended from individual localities to the na- 
tion itself. It involved the invention of the first 
organizational machinery—the caucus, the con- 
vention and the widely disseminated party 
press—which was designed to deal with large 
numbers of citizens rather than with semi- 
aristocratic parliamentary cliques. Sooner than 
the British, and at a time when Prussia pro- 
tected its elites through its three-class electoral 
system, when each new change of regime in 
France brought with it a change in the size of 
the electorate and the nature of le pays légal, 
and when the basis of representation in Sweden 
was still the estate, Americans had elaborated 
not only the machinery and media of mass 
politics but a franchise which remarkably closely 
approached universal suffrage. Like the larger 
political culture of which it was an integral 
part, this system rested upon both broad con- 
sensual acceptance of middle-class social norms 
as ground rules and majoritarian settlement (in 
“eritical” elections from time to time), once 
and for all, of deeply divisive substantive issues 
on which neither consensus nor further post- 
ponement of a showdown was possible. Within 
the limits so imposed it was apparently capable 
of coherent and decisive action. It especially 
permitted the explicit formulation of sectional 
issues and—though admittedly at the price of 
civil war—arrived at a clear-cut decision as to 
which of two incompatible sectional modes of 
social and economic organization was hence- 
forth to prevail. 

But after several decades of intensive indus- 
trialization a new dilemma of power, in many 
respects as grave as that which had eventuated 
in civil war, moved toward the stage of overt 
crisis. Prior to the closing years of the century 
the middle-class character of the political cul- 
ture and the party system, coupled with the 
afterglow of the civil-war trauma, had permit- 
ted the penetration and control of the cadres of 
both major parties by the heavily concentrated 
power of our industrializing elites. But this 
control was inherently unstable, for if and when 
the social dislocations produced by the indus- 
trial revolution should in turn produce a grass- 
roots counterrevolution, the party whose chen- 
teles were more vulnerable to the appeals of the 


counterrevolutionaries might be captured by 
them. 

The take-off phase of industrialization has 
been a brutal and exploitative process every- 
where, whether managed by capitalists or com- 
missars.“© A vital functional political need 
during this phase is to provide adequate insula- 
tion of the industrializing elites from mass 
pressures, and to prevent their displacement by 
a coalition of those who are damaged by the 
processes of capital accumulation. This prob- 
lem was effectively resolved in the Soviet Union 
under Lenin and Stalin by vesting a totalitarian 
monopoly of political power in the hands of 
Communist industrializing elites. In recent 
years developing nations have tended to rely 
upon less coercive devices such as non-totali- 
tarian single-party systems or personalist dic- 
tatorship to meet that need, among others. The 
19th-century European elites were provided a 
good deal of insulation by the persistence of 
feudal patterns of social deference and espe- 
cially by the restriction of the right to vote to 
the middle and upper classes. 

But in the United States the institutions of 
mass democratic politics and universal suffrage 
uniquely came into being before the onset of full- 
scale industrialization. The struggle for democ- 
racy in Europe was explicitly linked from the 
outset with the struggle for universal suffrage. 
The eventual success of this movement per- 
mitted the development in relatively sequential 
fashion of the forms of party organization 
which Duverger has described in detail.47 In the 
United States—ostensibly at least—the struggle 
for democracy had already been won, and 
remarkably painlessly, by the mid-19th cen- 
tury. In consequence, the American industrial- 
izing elites were, and felt themselves to be, 
uniquely vulnerable to an anti-industrialist 
assault which could be carried out peacefully 
and in the absence of effective legal or custom- 
ary sanctions by a citizenry possessing at least 
two generations’ experience with political 
democracy. 

This crisis of vulnerability reached its peak 
in the 1890s. Two major elements in the popu- 
lation bore the brunt of the exceptionally severe 
deprivations felt during this depression decade: 


4 Clark Kerr, John T. Dunlop, Frederick 8. 
Harbison and Charles A. Myers, Indusérialism 
and Industrial Man (Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1960), pp. 47-76, 98-126, 193, 238. 
Walt W. Rostow, The Stages of Economic Growth 
(Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1960), 
pp. 17-58. 

47 Maurice Duverger, Political Parlies (New 
York, 2d. ed., 1959), pp. 1-60. 
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the smaller cash-crop farmers of the Southern 
and Western “colonial” regions and the ethni- 
cally fragmented urban working class. The 
cash-crop farmers, typically overextended and 
undercapitalized, had undergone a thirty- 
years’ decline in the prices for their commodi- 
ties in the face of intense international competi- 
tion. With the onset of depression in 1893, what 
had been acute discomfort for them became 
disaster. The workers, already cruelly exploited 
in many instances during this “take-off” phase 
of large-scale industrialization, were also devas- 
tated by the worst depression the country had 
thus far known. Characteristically, the farmers 
resorted to political organization while the 
workers sporadically resorted to often bloody 
strikes. The industrializers and their intellec- 
tual and legal spokesmen were acutely con- 
scious that these two profoundly alienated 
groups might coalesce. Their alarm was appar- 
ently given quite tangible form when the agrar- 
ian insurgents captured control of the Demo- 
cratic Party in 1896. 

But the results of that great referendum 
revealed that the conservatives’ fears and the 
anti-industrialists’ hopes of putting together a 
winning coalition on a Jacksonian base were 
alike groundless. Not only did urban labor not 
flock to William Jennings Bryan, it repudiated 
the Democratic Party on an unprecedented 
scale throughout the industrialized Northeast. 
The intensity and permanence of this urban 
realignment was paralleled by the Democrats’ 
failure to make significant inroads into Repub- 
lican strength in the more diversified and 
depression-resistant farm areas east of the 
Missouri River, and by their nearly total col- 
lapse in rural New England. The Democratic- 
Populist effort to create a coalition of the dis- 
possessed created instead the most enduringly 
sectional political alignment in American 
history—-an alignment which eventually sepa- 
rated the Southern and Western agrarians and 
transformed the most industrially advanced 
region of the country into a bulwark of indus- 
trialist Republicanism. 

This realignment brought victory beyond 
expectation to those who had sought to find 
some way of insulating American elites from 
mass pressures without formally disrupting 
the pre-existing democratic-pluralist political 
structure, without violence and without con- 
spiracy. Of the factors involved in this victory 
three stand out as of particular importance. (1) 
The depression of 1893 began and deepened 
during a Democratic administration. Of course 
there is no way of ascertaining directly what 
part of the decisive minority which shifted its 
allegiance to the Republican Party reacted 


viscerally to the then incumbent party and 
failed to perceive that Cleveland and Bryan 
were diametrically opposed on the central 
policy issues of the day. But contemporary 
survey findings would tend to suggest that such 
a component in a realigning electorate might 
not be small. In this context it is especially 
worth noting that the process of profound break 
with traditional voting patterns began in the 
fall of 1893, not in 1896. In a number of major 
states like Ohio and Pennsylvania the voting 
pattern of 1896 bears far more resemblance to 
those of 1893-1895 than the latter did to pre- 
1893 voting patterns. Assuming that such 
visceral responses to the Democrats as the 
“party of depression” did play a major role in 
the realignment, it would follow that the strong 
economic upswing after 1897 would tend to 
strengthen this identification and its cognate, 
the identification of the Republicans as the 
“party of prosperity.” 

(2) The Democratie platform and campaign 
were heavily weighted toward the interests and 
needs of an essentially rural and semi-colonial 
clentele. Considerably narrowed in its pro- 
grammatic base from the farmer-labor Populist 
platform of 1892, ihe Democratic Party fo- 
cussed most of its campaign upon monetary 
inflation as a means of redressing the economic 
balance. Bryan’s viewpoint was essentially that 
of the smallholder who wished to give the term 
“businessman” a broader definition than *the 
Easterners meant by it, and of an agrarian whose 
remarks about the relative importance of farms 
and cities bespoke his profound misunderstand- 
ing of the revolution of his time. Silver mine 
owners and depressed cash-crop farmers could 
greet the prospect of inflation with enthusiasm, 
butit meant much less to adequately capitalized 
and diversified farmers in the Northeast, and 
less than nothing to the depression-ridden 
wage-earners in that region’s shops, mines and 
factories. Bryan’s appeal at base was essentially 
Jacksonian—a call for a return to the simpler 
and more virtuous economic and political ar- 
rangements which he identified with that by- 
gone era. Such nostalgia could evoke a positive 
response among the native-stock rural elements 
whose political style and economic expectations 
had been shaped in the far-away past. But it 
could hardly seem a realistic political choice for 
the ethnically pluralist urban populations, 
large numbers of whom found such nostalgia 
meaningless since it related to nothing in their 
past or current experience. Programmatically, 
at least, these urbanites were presented with a 
two-way choice only one part of which seemed 
at all functionally related to the realities of an 
emergent industrial society. With the Demo- 
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crats actually cast in the role of reactionaries 
despite the apparent radicalism of their plat- 
form and leader, and with no socialist alterna- 
tive even thinkable in the context of the Ameri- 
can political culture of the 1890s, the Republi- 
can Party alone retained some relevance to the 
urban setting. In this context, its massive 
triumph there was a foregone conclusion. 

(3) An extremely important aspect of any 
political realignment is the unusually intense 
mobilization of negative-reference-group senti- 
ments during the course of the campaign. 1896 
was typical in this respect. Profound antago- 
nisms in culture and political style between the 
cosmopolitan, immigrant, wet, largely non- 
Protestant components of American urban 
populations and the parochial, dry, Anglo- 
Saxon Protestant inhabitants of rural areas can 
be traced back at least to the 1840s. Bryan was 
virtually the archetype of the latter culture, 
and it would have been surprising had he not 
been the target of intense ethnocultural hos- 
tility from those who identified with the former. 
He could hardly have appeared as other than 
an alien to those who heard him in New York in 
1896, or to those who booed him off the stage at 
the Democratic Convention—also in New York 
—in 1924. Moreover, his remarks about the 
Northeast as “the enemy’s country’’— antici- 
pating Senator Goldwater’s views about that 
region in 1964—could only intensify a broadly 
secfaonal hostility to his candidacy and deepen 
the impression that he was attacking not only 
the Northeast’s industrializing elites but the 
Northeast itself. Both in 1896 and 1964 this 
region gave every visible evidence of replying in 
kind. 

As Schattschneider has perceptively ob- 
served, the “system of 1896” was admirably 
suited to its primary function. One of its major 
working parts was a judiciary which proceeded 
first to manufacture the needed constitutional 
restraints on democratic political action—a 
development presaged by such decisions as the 
Minnesota railroad rate case of 189048 and the 
income tax cases of 1894~18954°—and then to 
apply these restraints against certain sensitive 
categories of national and state economic legis- 
lation.® Another of the new system’s basic 


48 Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. 
v. Minnesota, 134 U. S. 418 (1890). 

49 Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., 157 
U. S. 429 (1895); (rehearing) 158 U.S. 601 (1895). 

650 The literature on this process of judicial 
concept-formulation from its roots in the 1870s 
through its formal penetration into the structure 
of constitutional law in the 1890s is extremely 


components was the control which the sectional 
alignment itself gave to the Republican Party, 
and through it the corporate business com- 
munity, over the scope and direction of na- 
tional publie policy. Democracy was not only 
placed in judicial leading-strings, it was effec- 
tively placed out of commission—at least so far 
as two-party competition was concerned—in 
more than half of the states. Yet it was one of 
the greatest, if unacknowledged, contributions 
of the “system of 1896” that democratic forms, 
procedures and traditions continued to sur- 
vive.= Confronted with a narrowed scope of 
effective democratic options, an increasingly 
large proportion of the eligible adult population 
either left, failed to enter or—as was the case 
with Southern Negroes after the completion of 
the 1890-1904 disfranchisement movement in 
the Old Confederacy—was systematically ex- 
cluded from the American voting universe. The 
results of this on the exercise of the franchise 
have already been examined here in some de- 
tail. It was during this 1896-1932 era that the 
basic characteristics associated with today’s 
mass electorate were formed. 

These characteristics, as we have seen, have 
already far outlived the 1896 alignment itself. 
There seems to be no convincing evidence that 
they are being progressively liquidated at the 
present time. If the re-emergence of a competi- 
tive party politics and its at least partial orien- 
tation toward the broader needs of an urban, 
industrialized society were welcome fruits of 
the New Deal revolution, that revolution has 
apparently exhausted most of its potential for 
stimulating turnout or party-oriented voting in 
America. The present state of affairs, to be 
sure, is not without its defenders. The civics- 
minded have tended to argue that the visible 
drift away from party-oriented voting among a 
growing minority of voters is a sign of increas- 
ing maturity in the electorate.” Others have 
argued that mediocre rates of turnout in the 
United States, paralleled by the normally low 
salience of issues in our political campaigns, are 
indicative of a ‘‘politics of happiness.’’® It is 


voluminous, Two especially enlightening accounts 
are: Benjamin Twiss, Lawyers and the Constitution 
(Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1942), 
and Arnold M. Paul, Conservative Crises and the 
Rule of Law (Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 
1960). 

5. Paul, tbid., pp. 131-58. 

6 See, among many other examples, Congres- 
sional Quarterly Weekly Report, Vol. 22 (May 1, 
1964), p. 801. 

53 Heinz HEulau, “The Politics of Happiness,” 
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further contended that any sudden injection of 
large numbers of poorly socialized adults into 
the active voting universe could constitute a 
danger to the Republic.™ 

But there is another side to this coin. The 
ultimate democratic purpose of issue-formula- 
tion in a campaign is to give the people at large 
the power to choose their and their agents’ 
options. Moreover, so far as is known, the blunt 
alternative to party government is the concen- 
tration of political power, locally or nationally, 
in the hands of those who already possess con- 
centrated economic power.® If no adequate 
substitute for party as a means for mobilizing 
non-elite influence on the governing process has 
yet been discovered, the obvious growth of 
“image” and “personality” voting in recent 
decades should be a matter of some concern to 
those who would like to see a more complete 
restoration of the democratic process in the 
United States. 

Moreover, recent studies—such as Murray 
Levin’s examinations of the attitudes of the 
Boston and Massachusetts electorate—reveal 
that such phenomena as widespread ticket 
splitting may be associated quite readily with 
pervasive and remarkably intense feelings of 
political alienation. Convinced that both 
party organizations are hopelessly corrupt and 
out of reach of popular control, a minority 
which is large enough to hold the balance of 
power between Republicans and Democrats 
tends rather consistently to vote for the lesser, 
or lesser-known, of two evils. It takes a mor- 
dant variety of humor to find a kind of emer- 
gent voter maturity in this alienation. For 
Levin’s data are difficult to square with the 
facile optimism underlying the civics approach 
to independent voting. So, for that matter, are 


Antioch Review, Vol. 16, pp. 259-64 (1956); 
Seymour M. Lipset, Political Man (New York, 
1960), pp. 179-219. 

54 Ibid., pp. 216-19; Herbert Tingsten, Political 
Behavior, op. cit., pp. 225-26. 

5 V, O, Key, Jr., Southern Politics (New York, 
1949), pp. 526-28; E. E. Schattschneider, The 
Semi-Sovereign People, op. cit., pp. 114-28, 

58 Murray B. Levin, The Alienated Voter (New 
York, 1960), pp. 58-75, and his The Compleat 
Politician (Indianapolis, 1962), esp. pp. 183-78. 
While one may hope that Boston and Massa- 
chusetts are extreme case studies in the pathology 
of democratic politics in the United States, it 
appears improbable that the pattern of conflict 
between the individual’s expectations and reality 
is entirely unique to the Bay State. 


the conclusions of survey research about the 
behavior of many so-called “independent” 
voters.*” 

Findings such as these seem little more com- 


„forting to the propcnents of the “politics of 


happiness” thesis. Granted the proposition that 
most people who have been immersed from 
birth in a given political system are apt to be 
unaware of alternatives whose explicit formula- 
tion that system inhibits, it is of course difficult 
to ascertain whether their issueless and apathet- 
ic political style is an outward sign of “real” 
happiness. We can surmise, however, that the 
kind of political alienation which Levin de- 
scribes is incompatible with political happiness, 
whether real or fancied. A great many Ameri- 
can voters, it would seem, are quite intelligent 
enough to perceive the deep contradiction 
which exists between the ideals of rhetorical 
democracy as preached in school and on the 
stump, and the actual day-to-day reality as 
that reality intrudes on his own milieu. Aliena- 
tion arises from perception of that contradic- 
tion, and from the consequent feelings of indi- 
vidual political futility arising when the voter 
confronts an organization of politics which 
seems unable to produce minimally gratifying 
results. The concentration of socially deprived 
characteristics among the more than forty 
million adult Americans who today are alto- 
gether outside the voting universe suggests 
active alienation—or its passive equivaleht, 
political apathy—on a scale quite unknown 
anywhere else in the Western world. Unless it is 
assumed as a kind of universal law that prob- 
lems of existence which can be organized in 
political terms must fade out below a certain 
socio-economic level, this state of affairs is not 
inevitable. And if it is not inevitable, one may 
infer that the political system itself is respon- 
sible for its continued existence. 

Yet such an assumption of fade-out is clearly 
untenable in view of what is known about pat- 
terns of voting participation in other demo- 
cratic systems. Nor need it be assumed that 
substantial and rapid increases in American 
voting participation would necessarily, or even 
probably, involve the emergence of totalitarian 
mass movements. The possibility of such move- 
ments is a constant danger, to be sure, in any 
polity containing so high a proportion of apolit- 
ical elements in its potential electorate. But it 
would be unwise to respond to this possibility 
by merely expressing the comfortable hope that 
the apoliticals will remain apolitical, and by 


’7 Angus Campbell et al., The American Voter, 
op. cit., pp. 148-45. 
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doing nothing to engage them in the system in a 
timely and orderly way. It is much more to the 
point to seek a way, if one can be found, to 
integrate the apolitical half of the American 


electorate into the political system before crisis , 


arises.®8 Such integration need not be out of the 
question. The United States, after all, enjoyed 
intense mass political involvement without 
totalitarian movements during the last part of 
the 19th century, as do other Western democra- 
cies today. 

No integration of the apoliticals can be car- 
ried out without a price to be paid. Underlying 
the failure of political organizations more ad- 
vanced than the 19th-century middle-class 
cadre party to develop in this country has been 
the deeper failure of any except middle-class 
social and political values to achieve full legiti- 
macy in the American political culture. It may 
not now be possible for our polity to make so 
great a leap as to admit non-middle-class values 


68 The line of reasoning developed in this ar- 
ticle—especially that part of it which deals with 
the possible development of political alienation 
in the United States~—seems not entirely con- 
sistent with the findings of Gabriel A. Almond 
and Sidney Verba, The Civic Culture (Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1963), pp. 402-69, 
472-505. Of course there is no question that rela- 
tively high levels of individual satisfaction with 
p@litical institutions and acceptance of democratic 
norms may exist in a political system with ab- 
normally low rates of actual voting participation, 
just as extremely high turnout may—as in Italy— 
be associated with intense and activist modes of 
political alienation. At the same time, the gap 
between American norms and the actual political 
activity of American individuals does exist, as 
Almond and Verba point out on pp. 479-87, This 
may represent the afterglow of a Lockean value 
consensus in an inappropriate socio-economic 
setting, but in a polity quite lacking in the dis- 
ruptive discontinuities of historical development 
which have occurred during this century in Ger- 
many, Italy and Mexico. Or it may represent 
something much more positive. 


to political legitimacy and thus provide the 
preconditions for a more coherent and respon- 
sible mode of party organization. But such a 
leap may have to be made if full mobilization of 
the apolitical elements is to be achieved without 
the simultaneous emergence of manipulative 
radicalism of the left or the right. The heart of 
our contemporary political dilemma appears to 
lie in the conflict between this emergent need 
and the ideological individualism which con- 
tinues so deeply to pervade our political cul- 
ture. Yet the present situation perpetuates a 
standing danger that the half of the American 
electorate which is now more or less entirely 
outside the universe of active politics may 
someday be mobilized in substantial degree bv 
totalitarian or quasi-totalitarian appeals. As 
the late President Kennedy seemed to intimate 
in his executive order establishing the Commis- 
sion on Registration and Voting Participation, 
it also raises some questions about the legiti- 
macy of the regime itself. 


59 “Whereas less than sixty-five percent of the 
United States population of voting age cast bal- 
lots for Presidential electors in 1960; and 

“Whereas popular participation in Government 
through elections is essential to a democratic form. of 
Government; and 

“Whereas the causes of nonvoting are not fully 
understood and more effective corrective action 
will be possible on the basis of a better under- 
standing of the causes of the failure of many eiti- 
zens to register and vote...” (emphasis sup- 
plied) The full text of the executive order is 
in Report, pp. 63-64. Compare with Schatt- 
schneider’s comment in The Semi-Sovereign 
People, op. cit., p. 112:“A greatly expanded popu- 
lar base of political participation is the essential 
condition for publie support of the government. 
This is the modern problem of democratic govern- 
ment. The price of support is participation. The 
choice is between participation and propaganda, 
between democratic and dictatorial ways of 
changing consent into support, because consent is no 
longer enough.” (Author’s emphasis) 


POLITICAL SCIENCE AND PREVISION* 


BERTRAND DE JOUVENEL 
SEDEIS—FUTURIBLES, Paris 


The political scientist is a teacher of public 
men in the making, and an adviser of public 
men in activity; ‘public men,” that is, men who 
are taught, invited or assumed to feel some 
responsibility for the exercise of political 
power; “political power,” that is, concentrated 
means of affecting the future. 


I 


Obviously we can not affect the past, or that 
present moment which is now passing away, 
but only what is not yet: the future alone is 
sensitive to our actions, voluntary if aimed at a 
pictured outcome, rational if apt to cause it, 
prudently conceived if we take into account 
circumstances outside our control (known to 
decision theorists as “states of nature”), and 
the conflicting moves of others (known in game 
theory as opponents’ play). A result placed in 
the future, conditions intervening in the future, 
need we say more to stress that decisions are 
taken “with an eye to the future,” in other 
terms, with foresight? 

Thucydides puts this utterance in the mouth 
of Archidamos, addressing the Assembly of 
Lacaedemonians on the eve of the Peloponne- 
sian War: “For we that must be thought the 
causers of all events, good or bad, have reason 
also to take some leisure in part to foresee 
them’! 

This can serve as our text: the greatest of 
hist .rians warns us that we are the authors of 
our fate. It is levity in an individual to make a 
decision fraught with serious consequences to 
himself without forethought; but such levity 
" turns to guilt in the case of the magistrate or 
citizen participating in a publie decision the 
consequences of which will fall upon a great 
many. The politica] scientist then must recog- 
nize in foresight a moral obligation, to be felt 
and taught. l 

But saying that publie decisions ought to be 
taken with foresight is a precept: how can we 
follow this precept unless we develop the corre- 
sponding skill? Knowing that foresight is re- 
quired, the political scientist must therefore 
seek to develop that skill in himself, and in his 


* A paper presented at the Congress of the In- 
ternational Political Science Association, Geneva, 
Switzerland, September 1964. 

1 Thucydides I, 83. From Hobbes’ version, 
republished by the University of Michigan Press 
(Ann Arbor, 1959), vol. I, p. 48. 
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pupils, and offer it to statesmen he has to ad- 
vise. Foresight is an expertise required in the 
political scientist: that is my first point.? 

Need I stress that expertise does not mean 
infallibility? A political scientist will often 
misread the course of events or miscalculate the 
consequences of a decision, but the frequency of 
his successful forecasts should be higher than 
that of the average politician or lay citizen; this 
is not a great deal to ask, and whoever denies 
that it can be achieved, thereby denies any 
practical value to political research. The moral 
philosopher who deems it his function to teach 
discrimination of what is best in an absolute 
sense, does not need to prove himself a good 
forecaster. But it is otherwise for one who pre- 
sents himself as a student of behavior. Such a 
study must be called idle or unsuccessful unless 
it results in an increasing ability to state what 
is to be expected. 

There is in every science a well known rela- 
tionship between factual investigation and 
marshalling hypotheses, meant to account for 
the facts and assumed to have some predictive 
worth. It is true that there can be no certain 
knowledge but of the past: indeed the past is 
the realm of the “true or false,” with which the 
future contrasts as the realm of “possibles,” 
which are neither true nor false. Therefore only 
probable statements can be uttered regarding 
the future, but it is solely through such utter- 
ances that the sciences are of practical utility. 
As I shall stress, it pertains to the nature of the 
object that such statements should be least 
reliable in matters political. But if they are not 
to be attempted, the term “science” should be 
rejected: nor can we then think of the discipline 
as conferring positive boons upon the body 
politic. 


IT 


Since probable statements concerning the 
future are an outcome of factual investiga- 
tions, they can, of course, concern only the 
realm of those phenomena which the student 
investigates. It is a verbal convention of our 
time that of two once synonymous terms, one 
of Latin, the other of Greek origin, both desig- 


2 For a more extended discussion of the general 
topic see my L’ Art de la Conjecture (Editions du 
Rocher, Monaco, 1964); eight of the SEDEIS 
studies in conjecture have been collected, in 
English, in Futuribles (Droz, Geneva, 1963). 
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nating originally the whole of human relations, 
the word ‘social’ has been retained to mean 
the whole, while the usage of the word “politi- 
cal” has been narrowed down to a part of these 
relations. In the meantime, however, the func- 
tions of government have grown more embrac- 
ing: therefrom a non-congruence between the 
field of studies of the political scientist, and the 
field of concerns of the political magistrate. It 
follows that the kind of foresight which the 
political scientist may provide refers to but 
part of the phenomena the political magistrate 
has to deal with. This immediately suggests 
that it falls to other departments of the social 
sciences to provide complementary varieties of 
foresight, arising from their specific investiga- 
tions, and relevant to some kinds of public 
decisions. It is indeed the practice of govern- 
ments to consult experts other than political 
scientists, for the preparation of decisions con- 
cerning what Cournot very aptly called “the 
social economy.” When it is future “traffic in 
towns” which forms the subject-matter of the 
decision, forecasts regarding the automobile 
population, the location of industry, the group- 
ing of people, etc., are required of specialists 
quite other than political scientists. 

This need not be labored and forms my 
second point. Public decisions require a variety 
of foresights other than that of the political scien- 
fist. We may well think of these diverse fore- 
shts being brought into play as each occasion 
demands. But there is a problem here, of no 
mean importance. 


TI 


I shall introduce this problem by means of a 
concrete instance: the quotations here are from 
the Survey of International Affairs for the year 
1930.8 

Dr. Briining became Chancellor of the Ger- 
man Reich in March 1930: “the Budget prob- 
lem was by far the most untractable of all the 
problems with which Germany had to deal... . 
up to the time of writing [the Summer of 1931] 
it was only under the Chancellorship of Dr. 
Brüning that measures were taken of such a 
character as to promise real improvement.... 
The cumulative deficit was . . . the prospective 
deficit was.... Action was therefore urgent. 
Dr. Briining met his immediate necessities by 
an emergency decree promulgated in July 1930, 
and, as the situation was not righted by this 
measure, it was succeeded by two further 
emergency decrees issued respectively in 
December 1930 and in June 1931.” While 

3 Royal Institute of International Affairs 
(London, 1931), pp. 531-6. 
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drastically cutting down expenditure, these 
decrees also raised taxes. 
draconian measures to which Dr. Briining was 


obliged to resort. Their effectiveness in prac- ' 


tice remained to be seen: their value as proof 
of the changed attitude of responsible German 
statesmen in the matter of public finance was 
beyond question or cavil.” 

Let me add that, on taking office, Dr. 
Brüning found three million unemployed: after 
two years of “draconian measures,” he had 
six million; that he found 12 Nazis sitting in 
the Reichstag: after six months in office he 
saw their number raised to 107 (Sept. 30 
elections), and soon after he left office (May 
1982) the Nazis obtained 230 seats (July 31, 
1932). 

Now let us imagine a political scientist 
addressing Dr. Brüning in April 1930: “Ig- 


norant as I am of public finance, I must assume | 


that the measures which have been recom- 
mended to you by financial experts are the 
best for balancing the budget (which in fact 
they were not); ignorant as I am of economics, 
I cannot tell you what measures would effec- 
tively reduce unemployment: these are matters 
for different specialists. But it is my office to 
tell you that unemployment is a more serious 
evil than budgetary deficit, constitutes a more 
pressing problem, and that you should give it 
priority. Further it is my office to warn you 
that you will put the country in great political 
peril if you fail to address yourself to the 
major problem.” 

There is indeed a very heavy bill to be paid 
for the misinvestment of public attention, 
which is a very common fault of politicians. 


earnest and honorable man, who conscien- 
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Consider the sad case of Dr. Brüning, an j 


tiously and courageously addressed himself tog 


what he deemed the major problem: but his: 


ranking was quite mistaken, so that his 
virtuous efforts led to political disaster. This 
brings out the utility of properly ranking 
problems. Here I am not thinking of a lasting 
hierarchy in terms of values (however im- 
portant that is) but of a here-and-now order of 
priorities, in terms of the costs of letting vari- 
ous problems fester and come to a crisis. 
Politicians having proved remarkably poor 
judges of such priorities, a better judge is 
needed to redress their assessments: and this 
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is a role for the political scientist, who to this | 


end must operate as a “generalist,” not only 
as a “specialist”? among others. No matter that 
he is competent to deal only with certain 
problems, he must also be competent to ap- 
praise them all. And this role of “generalist” 
is logically linked with his role as specialist: 





because any social problem which is left in- 

‘adequately attended will ultimately land in 

-that court of passions and conflict which is 

“his particular concern. He can be compared to 

"a suzerain of the social field, who runs but a 
small part of the realm, but must oversee the 
whole, as any trouble arising in any other part 
must seep into his own. He is competent to 
request attention for a problem, and demand 
that experts competent therein be called. More 
than that, he is competent to state what ques- 
tions they should answer, because he must be 

| aware of interrelations between problems. 

; Another instance will serve to stress that 
aspect. Left alone after World War I to main- 
tain the new map of Europe which Woodrow 
Wilson and Lloyd George had taken so large 
a part in drawing, France formed alliances 
with four Eastern Europe states, of which two, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, were immediate 
neighbors of Germany. These alliances com- 
mitted France to military intervention should 
Germany attack Poland or Czechoslovakia. 
Military intervention in what form? A mere 
glance at the map made it clear that effective 
intervention could occur in no other form than 
the invasion of Germany. Therefore these 
alliances required that the French army be 
shaped as an offensive instrument: exactly the 

ı reverse was explicitly decided, and a purely de- 
fensive apparatus was set up. So it was quite 
easy to foresee a good ten years in advance 
what happened in 1939: while practically the 
whole of the German forces was thrown 
against Poland, the French army sat uselessly 
on its defensive positions, having been designed 

| for nothing else.* Not only was it easy to fore- 

à see but it was foretold behind closed doors by 

Berean military leaders, and openly by some 

” young civilians without authority. Now is this 

-not again a clear case for the political scientist? 

' Was it not proper for him to point out the 

3 discrepancy between the diplomatic policy 
and the military policy?5 


4 And not well designed even for that, as 
commandant Souchon noted in 1929, uttering 
this prophecy: “our future army will be dissoci- 
ated, pushed around and cut to pieces before hav- 
ing struck the least blow.” In Feul Armée Fran- 
çatse, published without signature (Paris, 1929). 

š One might elaborate upon the consequences 
of this inconsistency. First, the discovery of the 
impotence of the French army was a major cause 
of the French government’s attitude at the time 
of Munich; but as they could not believe this 
impotence, the Soviet leaders quite understand- 
ably interpreted our shameful desertion of 
Czechoslovakia as inspired by a machiavellian 
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I have chosen two instances of fatal mis- 
takes, of which I can bear witness that they 
were perceptible at the time. Mistakes, one of 
which proceeded from a wrong priority of 
policies, the other from an incoherence of 
policies. Is it not the political scientist’s role to 
take a view sufficiently panoramic to call at- 
tention to such blunders? That is my third 
point. The political scientist 1s competent to ap- 
preciate priorities and consistency in polietes the 
details of which he is incompetent to judge. 


IV 


The foregoing statement means that the 
political scientist has to keep track of current 
and impending changes in non-political fields, 
and for this purpose to achieve a continual ex- 
change of forward looking views with experts 
in these other fields. To take a simple instance, 
suppose that the balance-of-payments special- 
ist foresees the necessity of slowing up the rate 
of wage increases. Some economists feel that ° 
this cannot be achieved otherwise than by a 
“squeeze,” diminishing, as they put it, the 
pressure on the labor market—in more com- 
mon parlance, maintaining a certain percent- 
age of unemployment. Others, shocked by this 
prospect, reject that method and advocate an 
‘Incomes policy.” Now the political scientist, 
informed of these views, foresees from the 
one procedure unpleasant political conse- 
quences; while the second poses a problem Of 
political feasibility. Therefore such views are 
very germane to his concerns: indeed it may 
be the case that one policy seems to him inad- 
visable and the other impracticable, which may 
cause him to ask the economists for some other 
way: would a flexible exchange rate achieve the 
object? 

As every change assumed to occur has reper- 
cussions in many fields, as every change de- 
vised has a variety of implications and calls for 
a variety of adjustments, it is clear that in a 
society characterized by rapid transformation, 
there is need for what I have called elsewhere 
a Surmising Forum where anticipations are 


desire to orient Germany toward an attack upon 
Russia, which was thought of by no responsible 
Frenchman. Second, as the Poles trusted the 
French army—as I found while attending them 
in the 1939 campaign—they thought it quite un- 
necessary to agree in the previous Anglo-Franco- 
Russian negotiations to the entry of Russian 
troops upon their soil, which the Soviets quite 
understandably made a condition of their military 
support. And this increased the Soviet suspicion 
of our good faith, which may have determined 
the Ribbentrop-Molotov pact. 


on 


confronted, and where incoherences discerned 
indicate measures to be taken, or ‘alternatives 
to be considered. I do not propose to restate 
here the case for the Surmising Forum; all I 
need is to make the fourth point: the political 
scientist must seek to coordinate anticipations. 
This attempt to overlook the whole field is 
useful for the long term, but it also meets a 
pressing need of the political scientist. 


y 


This overall watching allows him to detect 
sources of future political perturbances. The 
political scientist should be a detector of trouble to 
come: that is my fifth point. 

Trouble is indeed his business. Who would 
deny that he is at his most useful if he warns 
of war or advises how to avoid it? That the 
foresight of the foreign policy expert revolves 
around the possibility of war, will be readily 
granted; but not so easily that the domestic 
equivalent of war must play the same central 
role in the speculations of the domestic expert. 
The contrast is understandable enough: the 
international system is thought of as a system 
of antagonism, the national system as one of 
cooperation. The very accent of words changes 
as we move from one system to the other. If 
we speak of a system of Powers (international), 
we use the capital to denote independent actors 
by their factual resources, their means; while 
if we speak of the system of powers (national), 
the powers we now refer to are rights to be 
exercised functionally in the service of the na- 
tional whole. 

“Home affairs,” as the British tellingly put 
it, are supposed to be altogether quieter than 
foreign affairs. It is assumed that the institu- 
tions set up to take care of home affairs are 
and will remain adequate to cope with any 
problems arising: there is a political division 
whenever people strongly disagree as to what 
should be done, but this division is thought of 
as overcome when the matter has been settled 
by an established procedure of decision (such as 
a parliamentary “‘division’’). 

The political scientist should be keenly aware 
that things are not so simple, but his function 
as teacher of institutions leads him to convey 
and therefore to adopt an optimistic vision. 
His first and foremost function is to address 
future citizens and potential magistrates, and 
fit them for participation in the management 
of public affairs, a management organized ac- 
cording to a certain system. This system must 
be described and explained to them, so that 
they shall feel “at home” in it, in the two senses 
of knowledge and acceptance; and it is surely 
of great importance to a republic that its 
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citizens should have confidence in and respect 
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for the form of its government. Political insti- - 
tutions, inherently precarious, are made solid . 


and stable by belief, which must therefore be 


fostered; but, in the process of so doing, it is 


easy to become overconfident. It improves 
mores to think that what may not be done can 
not be done, but it deteriorates prudence. It is 
good that actions should run between the 
banks of established procedures, but it is 
dangerous that the imagination of the expert 
should be confined between these banks. To 
cite an admittedly extreme and caricatural in- 
stance of such confinement, it was apparently 
believed by those who called Hitler to the 
Chancellorship at the end of January 1983, 
that he would find himself quite paralyzed in 
this position by article 58 of the Weimar con- 
stitution, which stated that all government 
decisions should be taken by a majority of 
the members of the cabinet, wherein he was 
placed in a minority, having only two min- 
isters of his own party! As I warned, this is an 
extreme and caricatural instance; it is not sug- 
gested that political scientists are prone to 
such mistakes. But it is true, surely, that, not 
only as teachers of good civic behavior, but 
also as law-abiding and reasonable men, they 
are not inclined to lend any great likelihood 
to strong departures from regular courses. 
They are not prone to foresee dramatic 
events. Surely the United States is the country 
far the best endowed in political scientists— 
indeed possibly as many as nineteen out of 
twenty political scientists operating in the 
world today are Americans. It would be inter- 
esting to know what proportion of these 
political scientists foresaw—and how early— 
the sensational rise of McCarthy and his no 


less sensational collapse. Or again, what pro- 


portion foresaw the capture of the Republican ` 


Party by the Goldwater group. 


This is not meant as a criticism: first, it is — 
in any realm difficult to be a good forecaster; 


second, the difficulty is at its greatest in 
politics; last, and chiefly, political scientists 
have not, in general, deemed it their function 
to forecast, and when so doing they are apt to 
stress that they do so as citizens, not as scien- 


tists. The only purpose of my remark, there- i 


fore, is to note a psychological disposition, 


which I think would still be operative if 


political scientists were willing to adopt the 
view here advanced, that they should regard 
it as pertaining to their function to forecast, 
and should indeed regard such forecasting as 
a practical end-product of their science. Under 
such conditions, they would still, I think, be 
reluctant to foresee perturbation, disturb- 
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ance, trouble. So, if this foresight of trouble 
is, as I think, the most important, a psycho- 
logical effort will be required to overcome the 
tendency to project a relatively smooth course.’ 

That tendency is to be found also in other 
fields of social science: everywhere prevision 
resorts to projection of current trends and to 


‘ reproduction of periodic changes. Economic 


eee — eee = Ce 


prevision, to whatever degree of complexity it 
may be worked out, ultimately rests upon the 
assumption that certain structural relations 
are relatively invariant over time. It is natural 
enough that prevision should assume con- 


tinuity and recurrence. Therefore it takes an 


effort to predict discontinuity, a break—in 
short, trouble. 


VI 


Political foresight requires study of political 
behavior: this sixth point is self-evident; every 
sclence studies the behavior of those objects 
about which it proposes to make statements of 
general and lasting validity, and therefore 
capable of being used for prediction, or anticipa- 
tion. Nor is it necessary to advocate study of 


' political behavior: this is presently the most 


esteemed compartment of political science.’ 
Nonetheless something is to be said on this 


' point. 


“Behavioral studies,” as they are called, 
are apt to deal with ordinary behavior: the 
word “ordinary” denotes at the same time, 
and very properly, what is not uncommon, and 
what fits into an order. Now times of trouble 
are characterized by extraordinary conducts: 
the behavior of the “force publique,” when the 
independence of the Congo was proclaimed, 
came as a great surprise; no better, and no less 
surprising, was the behavior of the ‘“‘gardes- 
françaises” on the Fourteenth of July, 1789. 
Quite recently, some meticulous and respected 
German bureaucrats have been found out, to 
the shocked surprise of their colleagues, as the 


6 In his masterly treatment of economic fore- 
casting, H. Theil, Economic Forecasts and Policy 
(Amsterdam, 1961), Pt. V, notes that changes to 
come are generally underestimated. If our mind 
tends to underestimate shifts in a continuous 
course, breaks in this continuity are even less ac- 
ceptable to it. 

7 See the ranking of the different compartments 
of political science given by Albert Somit and 
Joseph Tanenhaus, “Trends in American Political 
Science,” this Review, Vol. 57 (Dec. 1963), pp. 
933, 941. The authors asked political scientists in 
what compartment of the science the most sig- 
nificant work was being done and “behavioral- 
ism” came an easy first. 
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authors of most abominable actions in the days 
of the concentration camps: but for these his- 
toric events they might have lived irreproach- 
able lives and no one would ever have imag- 
ined them capable of what they have done. 
Of course, saying that people would not have 
been criminal but for the occasion is not, as it 
is all too commonly taken to be, an excuse: 
the actions are their own and their features 
then made manifest were potentially there be- 
fore. But it is a warning that the behavior we 
presently observe is not the only behavior of 
which the subjects observed are capable. 

The instability of behavior is a great diffi- 
culty for political prevision. We know of 
course that a man’s behavior is variable but in 
no realm is it as variable as in the political. 
And we get no inkling of behavior under 
“heated” conditions if we merely observe 
people under ‘cold’ conditions, when they 
vote this way or that, attend meetings or not, 
move resolutions or raise their hands. Under 
heating, we observe that the same people are 
not then behaving in the same way; and further 
we must note that it is not the same people 
who then claim most of our attention. At all 
times, if people are ranked according to their 
degree of political activity, we find that such 
activity is high only in a limited number and 
falls off very rapidly as we consider greater 
numbers. “Heated” conditions are apt to in- 
crease the total surface included under sucha 
curve, but they also substitute, for the most 
active minority under cold conditions, a 
minority made up of quite different persons. 

Whatever the equality of political rights, so 
small is the share of total political activity per- 
formed by the great majority and so great that 
performed by a small minority, that the total 
hue and character of national political activity 
reflects that of the active minority. If that 
leading company then changes, the whole char- 
acter of politics changes. And though the heat 
which changes behavior in the same people does 


pass away, the change in the people who im- 


part their character to the total system may 
endure. 

The great merit cf an effective two-party 
system is that no man can rise to political 
importance otherwise than by a slow progress 
within one or the other party, a progress in 
the course of which he finds himself subject to 
screening by monitors at different stages of 
his rise. It is a major contribution to stability 
that the two parties conspire to persuade the 
public that between themselves they exhaust 
the possibilities. But the political scientist must 
be aware that, however salutary this belief, it 
does not correspond to reality: there are 
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- people floating in outer darkness who can, if 
the occasion arises, irrupt upon the scene, 
casting out both of the small armies that have 
been engaged in a civilized duel. The heads 
carried away in the baskets attending the 
French guillotine represented the whole spec- 
trum of opinions preceding the Revolution 
(also those which appeared in its course); the 
same has been true in the concentration camps 
of Soviet Russia and of Nazi Germany. 

All this pertains to the process of “heating.” 
To this, political scientists have given, if I may 
say so, quite inadequate attention; they have 
been very prone to regard this as inevitable 
when it has happened and unthinkable where it 
has not. That where it has happened it had 
sufficient cause, 1s of course true, but uninter- 
esting; what is useful is to pin-point, if we can, 
what would have made a difference. It is now 
out of fashion for historians to stop their rela- 
tion of events when they come to what seems 
to them a cross-roads, and to note that, from a 
different decision or action at this point, a dif- 
ferent course of things might have followed. It 
may be that such exercises are unbecoming to 
historical science; they are surely in the highest 
degree suitable to political science. 

Our science stands in great need of a syste- 
matic study bearing upon the occurrence of 
these ‘‘changes of state” here called “heating.” 
Unless I am much mistaken, such a factual 
sidy would not confirm the breezy theory 
that they occur when necessary to allow the 
coming forth of a predetermined new order— 
that is, if and only if they serve a providential 
purpose; strange indeed is the unquestioned 
providentialism of agnostic philosophers of 
history. i 

I have noted that studies of behavior tend 
to disregard changes in behavior which attend 
“heating,” and that too little attention is paid 
in them to what leads up to such “heating.” 
Another remark is now called for, relative to 
normal conditions. 

Political phenomena have by nature a tempo 
different from that of social phenomena. Let 
us take, for instance, people’s attitudes 
toward the consumption of alcohol. Let us 
suppose that over time the proportion of 
teetotalers increases from a small minority to 
a majority. As a social phenomenon this can be 
continuous and carried to any degree without 
a break. But now consider teetotalism as 
politically militant. Then, as soon as the tee- 
totalers have reached a majority, they will 
forbid drinking to the minority: a disconti- 
nuity, a break, and an occasion of “heating.” 
Thus the diffusion of a political attitude gives 
rise to distinct events, as it does not in the 
case of a social attitude. 


But the above illustration assumes a perfect 
democracy, where decisions are made by a 
popular majority; such is not the practice of 
any modern state. Indeed, the present trend is 
to entrust the major decisions to.a single per- 
son: thus in the United States, while the 
Congress decides on the President’s proposal 
how much financial aid should be given to 
South Vietnam, a military operation on North 
Vietnam can be decided upon by the President 
alone. 

It follows therefrom that the political scien- 
tist, operating as “predictor,” must pay to 
individual character an attention which is not 
called for in the case of the social scientist. A 
social phenomenon is the outcome of a very 
great number of individual decisions, an aggre- 
gate which reflects individual attitudes in pro- 
portion to their frequency. Social prediction 
can therefore safely neglect attitudes of a 
small minority—thus, for instance, Amish 
rejection of the motor-car is insignificant for 
estimates of future automobile sales—and the 
social predictor need not (as, indeed, he cannot) 
pay attention to idiosyncrasies. If interested in 
estimating the number of divorces next year, 
he will wave aside as irrelevant a tidbit of in- 
formation regarding John’s disposition to quar- 
rel with Mary. It is not so in politics: an atti- 
tude relatively infrequent, such as rabid anti- 
semitism, acquires momentous importance 1f it 
pertains to a man who rises to the highest place. 
More generally, in the absence of any such ex- 
treme peculiarity, every little trait of the 
Prince’s individuality acquires great impor- 
tance, due to the “multiplier” of great power. 

This has ever been recognized. We have 
centuries-old records of political forecasts in 
the form of diplomatic dispatches. While the 
ambassador owes his public character to his 
being the empowered spokesman of his sover- 
eign, aS soon as permanent missions abroad 
were established, they functioned mainly as 
listening posts, whence information was sent 
home, concerning political developments oc- 
curring or impending in the country of resi- 
dence. These are the earliest ‘“‘political sur- 
veys,” of enormous value for the historian in 
that each describes a state of affairs, but also 
a source as yet untapped for the study of 
political surmising. The message of the political 
reporter is the more valuable the more it fore- 
tells; therefore, while conveying accomplished 
facts, the writer must also use them as raw 
material to convey a “transformed product,” 
his surmise. The abundant diplomatic sources 
in existence are still to be used for the analysis 
of the surmising procedures they reveal. But 
it needs only the barest familiarity with them 
to remark the place occupied in such dispatches 
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by the description of personal characteristics: 
the character of the Prince, those of his min- 
isters and favorites, those also of possible suc- 
cessors. 

What a change the simplest substitution of 
persons can make. Consider Frederick the 
Great in January 1762: he writes to the 
marquis d’Argens: “If Fortune continues to 
pursue me, doubtless I shall sink,” and sug- 
gests that unless a turn for the better occurs, 
he may next month, take Cato’s course: ‘‘Cato, 
and the little glass tube I have.” But as he 
writes the turn has already occurred: Czarina 
Elisabeth has died, her nephew Peter has be- 
come Czar; a fanatical admirer of Frederick, 
he immediately relieves the pressure upon him 
by recalling the Russian troops. Peter’s bare 
six months on the throne suffice to turn the 
tide. 

Can we confidently say that personalities 
matter less in our own day? Why then did a 


‘shudder run through the West when the false 


news of Mr. Khrushchev’s death was flashed? 
Even in the case of a liberal democracy, did 
we not find the very same men who interpret 
politics as a working-out of impersonal forces, 
expressing the utmost alarm at the prospect of 
a Goldwater presidency? 

Personalities always matter in politics, and 
never have they counted for more than in our 
century, which has, at one and the same time, 
tended to collectivize the individual and to 
individualize collective power. From this has 
come, as it seems to me, an improved predict- 


` ability in matters pertaining to the social 


economy, and a deteriorated predictability in 
matters specifically political. Far be it from me 
to exaggerate the freedom of action of the 
man who sits at the top of a nation. He is al- 
ways “riding a tiger,” but the way he rides it 
makes a very great difference indeed. 

From these remarks it seems to follow that 
the methods which serve us well in the previ- 
sion of social change, which is continuous and 
insensitive to idiosyncrasies, cannot be suit- 
able for political phenomena, which have dif- 


` ferent properties. 


VII 


It is a great ambition of modern social 
science to study phenomena without “in- 
sight”; an understandable ambition, this being 
the way which has led the human mind to 
phenomenal success in the physical sciences, 
which serve as the model and basis of all 
others. Standing in the way of such progress 
was the “pathetic fallacy,” our apparently 
innate propensity to lend quasi-human per- 
sonalities to objects. It is not helpful toward 
the control of floods to regard them as fits of 


anger in the river genius, who should therefore 
be appeased by gifts, perhaps human sacrifices. 
Our knowledge and mastery of nature have 
progressed as we have ceased to regard natural 
objects as whimsical persons, who behave ac- 
cording to their mocd, and have come instead 
to regard them as “things” which behave as 
they are made to by circumstances. Contain- 
ing as it does a most vigorous repudiation of 
animism, a depersonalization of objects, the 
Bible can be said to have helped open the way 
for Western science.’ 

We find the eviction of “genii” historically 
associated with a procedure of inquiry which 
seeks to ascertain how the object behaves 
under varying conditions, and to derive from 
observed regularities assertions of predictive 
value. The procedure has its utmost practical 
value when it leads us to foretell with cer- 
tainty how the object will behave under cer- 
tain future conditions as they occur, and there- 
fore also, what conditions we must create in 
order to make it behave as suits us. These 
great practical rewards of the method are 
fully attained when the object studied is a 
“thing” which must perforce “behave” in per- 
fectly passive compliance to the conditions 
wherein it is placed. This being so, it is under- 
standable that the method was extended to 
animals in consequence of Descartes’s assertion 
concerning their “machine” character, and that 
Condillac and La Mettrie should have, By 
their views of man, encouraged its extension 
to him. 

Whatever historical role the inclination to 
regard man as also a “mere thing” may have 
played in the extension to him of this method 
of inquiry, it is surely a mistake? to regard the 
validity of the method, applied to his case, 
as dependent upon this ontological assump- 
tion. In fact the very first finding from such an 


8 It is here beside the point that “the death of 
the Great Pan” or depersonalization of natural 
objects, has implied a great loss of reverence and 
sensitive enjoyment of them. 

° This mistake gives rise to heated quarrels be- 
tween those who, being revolted that man should 
be thought of as a “mere thing,” therefore need- 
lessly repudiate the scientific method and those 
who, addicted to this method, therefore needlessly 
champion the “mere thing” notion. Justification 
or condemnation of the method does not rest 
thereupon but depends upon its efficiency. Here 
I would like to digress to say that the true danger 
of a scientific approach, but shared with any 
other form of intellectual outlook, is that exces- 
sive enthusiasm for general statements, however 
useful, should impair our appreciation of the 
particular and unique. 
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application is that men do not display that 
uniformity of behavior which we expect from 
“things.” Thus an application, scandalous to 
some who regard it as debasing man to the 
status of “mere thing,” in fact demonstrates 
that he is not such. But the method is not, in 
consequence, valueless: though we find in a 
number of men different conducts in the same 
circumstances, if we note the distribution of 
such conducts and its mode, and if we can 
find that over time this distribution and its 
mode change but little or shift but slowly, we 
have therefrom a predictive tool, as stressed by 
Quételet.!° 

Now a few words about “‘outwardness.”’ The 
scientific method in respect to things has sub- 
stituted for interpretations of their “genius” 
the examination of their performances. We 
attempt no sympathetic “understanding” of 
the thing’s spirit but proceed by watchful 
“overstanding.”’ In the metaphysical squab- 
bles of social science, there is much argument 
for and against such ‘‘outwardness.” 

I can see no harm in observing a nation as 
one would an ant-heap; this just happens to be 
a hampering method. Were it the best, ethnolo- 
gists who go out to investigate so-called “‘prim- 
itive peoples” should be strictly forbidden to 
learn the language of their hosts; for conversa- 
tion conveys some insight into people’s feelings, 
intentions, values. Thereby you lose the out- 
wardness which some deem so essential. 

Outwardness has indeed been used as a liter- 
ary artifice by eighteenth-century wits, fore- 
most among them Voltaire, to ridicule social 
behavior. If you look at conducts from an 
angle which annuls the values inspiring them 
and thus robs them of meaning, it is easy 
enough to make them appear nonsensical; 
thereby also they are made unpredictable. 
This is a clear warning not to press outward- 
ness too far. The social scientist has to set the 
tangible behaviors he observes within the 
framework of prevailing beliefs and interests. 
An economist may dislike motor cars, he may, 
as a joke in the common room, describe week- 
ends as an aimless buzzing of urbanites out of 
the hive, arising from a periodic perturbation 
of the regular courses therein: his forecasts 
must nonetheless rest upon men’s known de- 
sires for cars. No forecasting is possible unless 
data about what people do are complemented 
with data about their feelings, wants, aspira- 
tions, judgments. These data may figure but 
implicitly in a model, which then assumes 


10 A. Quételet, Sur Vhomme et le développement 
de ses facultés ou essat de physique sociale, 2 vols. 
(Paris, 1835). 


either their invariance over time, or that their 
changes will follow a certain ascertainable 
course. 

But it 1s quite otherwise for the political 
forecaster: he has to focus upon feelings, atti- 
tudes, judgments, because these, in his field, 
undergo swift and vast changes, with major 
factual consequences. How soon, how very soon 
it was after Hitler’s last stand in Berlin, that 
I heard an ADA group in New York acclaim 
Mayor Reuther’s formula: “Berlin is the out- 
post and symbol of freedom!” What a reversal 
of significance! Did it occur because the national 
interest of the United States demanded it? I 
have no patience with those who explain the 
emotional attitudes of actual people by the 
rational interest of collective entities: it is 
rather the other way round. Is it credible that 
the anti-Soviet revulsion of the United States 
soon after the end of hostilities was inspired 
by the national interest? If so, surely, in the 
last weeks of the war, the American troops 
should have been urged to gain as much 
ground in Germany and in Czechoslovakia as 
was possible, and to keep it. But no, the policy 
of containment came as an aftermath of a 
change in the affective valuation of Stalinist 
Russia. 

History would be different—indeed there 
would be very much less of History as com- 
monly understood—if policies corresponded to 
a relatively stable conception of the national 
interest. For instance, consider Britain’s “war 
or peace” relations with Hitler over a period 
of less than five years. March 1936: Hitler’s 
troops march into the Rhineland, demili- 
tarized under the Locarno treaty, to which 
Britain is a party; all that Britain needs to do 
is to give backing and encouragement to the 
wavering French, who then can easily re- 
occupy the Rhineland, thus dealing to Hitler’s 
prestige a possibly decisive blow. The British 
choose the opposite attitude. Summer of 
1938: after the Anschluss, Czechoslovakia is 
threatened, the French make ready to march 
on its behalf, the British government invents 
the Runciman mission which leads to Munich, 
“peace in our time.” The strategic situation 
is now much deteriorated, but the takeover of 
Czechoslovakia, which was made helpless by 
amputation, scandalizes British opinion and 
Britain waxes militant. No matter that the 
hoped-for alliance with Russia falls through, 
it is war; the now reluctant French follow un- 
willingly, and, as it proves, ineffectively. 
October 1940: France has been utterly over- 
come; the only Power left standing in Europe, 
the Soviet Union, is presently Germany’s ally; 
Hitler offers peace to England, at no cost to 
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her—let her attend to her Empire, which 
Hitler admires. The offer is not even con- 
sidered; by now the hearts of the British have 
been so turned against Hitler that, regardless 
of relative resources and chances, he must be 
fought, come what may. 

The terrible ordeal was unnecessary; such 
mistakes will not be repeated: nonsense! Of 
course they are repeated all the time—though 
let us hope with no such dramatic conse- 
quences—and naturally so: because, at any 
moment, “the present situation” is appreci- 
ated in terms of the present feelings and 
evaluations. It is not like a chessboard prob- 
lem which different onlookers can be unequally 
competent to solve but which they must all 
see alike; it is a different situation according 
to the onlooker, not the same to Baldwin or 
to Chamberlain as to Churchill. Nor are the 
policies of a nation the outcome of one man’s 
reading of the situation but of an aggregate of 
visions. Doubtless the United States could 
have prevented the Munich capitulation, and 
Roosevelt saw it should be prevented; but if 
he expressed it as a private opinion instead of 
throwing the weight of his nation in the bal- 
ance, it is presumably because he felt that the 
nation’s mood did not allow him to do so. 

What appears as a glaring mistake in a 
game of strategy may be a natural outcome of 
a psychological context which “gaming” ig- 
nores, and vice versa. The last war would have 
been won by Germany and Japan had the 
latter Power attacked Russia instead of mak- 
ing the capital blunder of outright aggression 
against the United States fleet. It was so ob- 
viously good strategy for Japan to make sure 
that Russia was counted out, and so obviously 
a bad move to bring in the United States, that 
the unravelling of the psychological motives 
for such conduct should be very instructive. 

There is a political context to strategic situa- 
tions; situations which are much the same in 
strategic terms are very different in political 
terms. An instance is afforded by very recent 
news. Taking it as a datum that, throughout 
the period considered, the United States has 
been interested in precluding the spread of 
communism in the Indo-Chinese peninsula, we 
note that, a little more than ten years ago, 
American aircraft carriers were in the Gulf of 
Tonkin, available to the American President 
for an air-strike. In the spring of 1954, great 


- results could be hoped for from an air-strike at 


Dien-Bien-Phu. Results then likely (ot of 
course certain) were: the French army saved, 
Giap’s army (then offering a concentrated 
target) crippled, the State of Vietnam (not 
then partitioned) relieved for a time from 
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communist pressure and communist infiltra- 
tion in Laos and Cambodia precluded. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower decided against making the 
air-strike which might have had such conse- 
quences; an air-strike was made in early Au- 
gust 1964 when it held out no such promises. In 
terms of strategy, it cannot be explained 
that it was done in 1964 rather than 1954. It 
has to be explained in political terms; not of 
course in terms of formal politics, for an air- 
strike in 1954 would have been made at the re- 
quest of a formally sovereign state on its own 
territory against those who were formally 
rebels, while the air-strike of 1964 was made 
against the territory of a sovereign state. The 
explanation is not then to be sought in “poli- 
tics” understood as “public law.” The ex- 
planation is to be sought rather in terms of a 
far different emotional context. 

Explanation and a fortiori prediction are im- 
possible in politics without understanding of 
affective attitudes. “The springs of politics 
are the passionate movements of the human 
heart,” says Cournot." Tragedy is meant to 
display the swiftness and amplitude of such 
movements, a lesson which statesmen forget to 
their undoing. It so happens that France in 
early 1848 had for Prime Minister an eminent 
political scientist, indeed the restorer of our 
Academy of Political and Moral Sciences, 
Guizot. A rare feature in France, the parlia- 
mentary opposition acknowledged a leader, 
Thiers, who was a distinguished historian. 
Neither of these men had an inkling of the 
revolution which was to sweep away the regime 
in a few days of February. What is more, 
neither of them took seriously the massing of 
a crowd on February 22d—a crowd which 
indeed, according to students of those fateful 
days, showed as yet no signs of violent excite- 
ment. 

Up to the last moment these eminent men 
did not foresee the revolution, and had they 
been told that within a few years Louis Bona- 
parte would be Emperor, they would have 
taken it as a joke. Now let me add that the 
history Thiers had written was that of the 
Revolution and Empire. He was familiar 
with such events as were to be repeated, but 
he must have felt, “It can’t happen now” 
-another version of “It can’t happen here.” 
This instance stresses that the political fore- 
caster must guess how people will come to feel 
(my seventh point) and also that this is no 
easy thing. 


u A. Cournot, Traité de Venchainement des idées 
fondamentales dans les sciences et dans histoire, 
para. 460, p. 525 of the 1911 edition. 
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To this concern the study of public opinion 
corresponds, but it may be asked whether ade- 
quate attention has been paid to the dynamic 
of moods. 


VIII 


Consider “the body politic” as a vast army 
“making its way” in a literal sense; this raises 
a variety of problems, to be foreseen by a 
variety of social scouts, the political scientist 
a coordinator, wary of mix-ups which would 
generate excitement and anger. Such is the 
rough sketch of the picture which has been 
presented in the preceding sections. This so 
emphasizes policy expertise as to be possibly 
shocking, relatively to the established idea that 
the political scientist is an expert on institu- 
tions. But far from there being a conflict be- 
tween the two conceptions, on the contrary the 
role of the political scientist as detector of 
problems breathes life into his role as student 
and designer of institutions. 

Institutions are of instrumental value, good 
in so far as they efficiently cope with problems 
arising, and operate toward the achievement of 
social goods. If the machinery of government 
proves such that no timely action can be taken 
to ward off some visibly impending harm, a 
vice in the institutions can be presumed. Of 
course I do not mean that any bad policy is 
proof of bad institutions; none are so excellent 
as fo exclude the possibility of foolish decisions. 
What I do mean is that frequency of failure to 
cope or achieve is a judgment upon what is in 
essence a coping-and-achieving machinery and 
nothing else. 

Now this is precisely where institutional 
expertise is needed. Left to itself, public opin- 
ion will be apt to reject the whole system, 
throwing away what is good therein—and 
thus, for instance, turn from a “government 
by discussion” regime which is not working 
well, to a more efficient tyranny. It is for the 
institutions expert to indicate the more modest 
adjustments required. But, as a forecaster on 
how people will come to feel (point seven), he 
must be aware also that by the time public 
opinion has been aroused against the ineffi- 
ciency of the system, its disposition will be to 
repudiate it altogether, so that minor adjust- 
ments, however well they might serve, will not 
be acceptable to it. These therefore must be 
made before the public has been aroused; and 
this is no easy thing, as the public does not 
then demand it and the wielders of the govern- 
ment machinery bask in complacency. 

Indeed the political scientist should foresee 
the deficiencies of the institutional system not 


only before these have excited popular dis- 
content and brought it into discredit, but even 
before these deficiencies have been made mani- 
fest by faulty performance. For this purpose he 
will rely to a considerable degree upon the 
assumed stability of social trends, ask himself 
how their estimated course will alter the de- 
mands made upon the “coping machinery,” 
seek to assess its adequacy to such different 
demands, and thereupon look for the adjust- 
ments which can improve such adequacy. 

To be sure, social change by itself has a direct 
impact upon the institutional machinery and 
tends to weaken or atrophy some institutions, 
to strengthen or hypertrophy others. Such 
direct impact may happen to work toward an 
improvement of the machinery: but it would 
be most unwise to take this as a postulate. 
Quite the reverse can be the case. 

I do not propose to develop here my eighth 
point: the political scientist should foretell the 
adjustments suitable to improve the adequacy of 
the institutional system to cope with changing 
circumstances. Of the different points made 
here, this is the only one which is sure to be 
accepted by all; therefore the case for it need 
not be argued. If it comes here as the last 
point, it is because the institutional preoc- 
cupation is made most meaningful when de- 
rived from more immediate and concrete pre- 
occupations. The future inflow of publie busi- 
ness, its increasing volume, its new varieties, 
must be vividly pictured by the expert: only 
thus can he recommend adjustments in the 
public machinery, adequate to a liberal demo- 
cratic handling of heavier and shifting burdens. 

Any maladjustment enhances attitudes which 
amount to regarding political and private free- 
doms as conflicting with progress. Itis for rulers 
who alone are far seeing, to lead their people in 
the way of progress, untrammelled in their 
decisions by lengthy discussions, and riding 
rough-shod over individuals: such is the im- 
manent doctrine sugar-coated in different 
ideological colors. This nefarious doctrine is 
rendered plausible thanks to the fact that 
the ancient bulwarks of liberty are often used 
as defensive fortifications by the very people 
who would in previous times have opposed 
their erection, and the character of such de- 
fenders provides an argument for the flat- 
tening out of these bulwarks. It seems a most 
urgent preoccupation for people committed to 
political forecasting to see what can be done 
for the progress of liberty in a materially 
progressing society, the features of which could 
not be imagined in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. 
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A curious state of affairs has developed 
within- the academic discipline that bravely 
calls itself Political Science—the discipline 
that in a much-quoted phrase has been called 
“a device, Invented by university teachers, for 
avoiding that dangerous subject politics, 
without achieving science.’”! A growing and 
now indeed a predominant proportion of lead- 
ing American political scientists, the behavior- 
alists, have become determined to achieve 
science. Yet in the process many of them re- 
main open to the charge of strenuously avoid- 
ing that dangerous subject, politics. 

Consider a recent essay on the behavioral 
persuasion in politics. The conclusion stresses 
the purpose of political inquiry: “The Goal is 
Man.” There is to be a commitment to some 
humane purpose after all. But what kind of 
man? A democratic kind of man, a just man, 
or perhaps a power-seeking man? The answer 
follows: “These are philosophical questions 
better left to the philosophers.’ Behavioral 
students of politics should, as scientists, engage 
in no value judgments concerning the kind of 
man or society their researches ought to 
serve. This is the general inference to be drawn, 
not only from this particular essay, but from 
much of the contemporary literature on politi- 
cal behavior. 

As Heinz Eulau, the author, points out in 
the same essay, the area of behavioral political 
science includes a particular domain called 
policy science, in which empirical inquiry is 
geared to explicitly stated goal formulations; 
within this domain “political science, as all 
science, should be put in the service of what- 
ever goals men pursue in politics.” Any goals? 
Not quite; in this context Eulau points out 
that the choice of what goals to serve is a 


*T am indebted to my friend Herbert H. 
Hyman, who has been generous with advice for 
improvements on an earlier draft. It should not 
be inferred that he is in agreement with opinions 
expressed in this paper, or that he might not 
once again find much to criticize in it. At a later 
stage I have received helpful suggestions also 
from Sidney Verba and Andrew Hacker. 

1 Alfred Cobban, “The Decline of Political 
Theory,” Political Seience Quarterly, Vol. 48 
(1953), p. 335. 

2 Heinz Eulau, The Behavioral Persuasion in 
Politics (New York, 1963), p. 133 and pp. 133-37. 
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matter of personal ethics, and incidentally re- 
minds us that behavioral research can be 
readily utilized also for purposes conflicting 
with the original ones. ‘‘In this sense, at least, 
science is value-free. I don’t think the scientist 
can escape this dilemma of having his work 
misused without giving up his calling.” And 
the author concludes with these words: “Only 
if he places himself at the service of those whose 
values he disagrees with does he commit intel- 
lectual treason.” 

In these pages I am concerned with sins less 
serious than intellectual treason; perhaps 
intellectual indolence is a more accurate term. 
My argument will be that much of the current 
work on political behavior generally fails to 
articulate its very real value biases, and that 
the political impact of this supposedly neutral 
literature is generally conservative and in a 
special sense anti-political. In conclusion I pro- 
pose to develop a perspective on political in- 
quiry that would relate it more meaningfully 
to problems of human needs and values; in 
that context I will suggest some important but 
neglected problems lending themselves to 
empirical research. ° 

Tam not about to argue that our investments 
in political behavior research have been too 
large; on the contrary, we need much more 
work in this area. But my principal concern is 
to argue for a more pressing need: an intel- 
lectually more defensible and a politically more 
responsible theoretical framework for guiding 
and interpreting our empirical work; a theory 
that would give more meaning to our research, 
even at the expense of reducing its conceptual 
and operational neatness. 


I 


It is necessary first to clarify some basic 
terms in which my concern is stated. 

The prevailing concepts of “polities” in the 
literature under consideration are surely an 
important source of the difficulty. Definitions 
gravitate toward the most conspicuous facts 
and shy away from all reference to more norm- 
laden and less easily measurable aspects of 
social life. For the sake of brevity, let us con- 
sider only the most recent formulation by one 
of the unquestionably most influential politi- 
cal scientists of the present generation: “A 
political system is any persistent pattern of 
human relationships that involves, to a sig- 


wd 
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nificant extent, power, rule, or authority.’ My 
objection is not primarily to the extension of 
the reference of “political” to private as well 
as to public associations, and even to clans and 
families as well; rather, it is to the absence of 
any reference to a public purpose. Research 
work on power, rule, or authority can con- 
tribute significantly to our political knowlege, 
even if the data come from contexts not ordi- 


establishing a stricter science of politics is 
formidable; but let us avoid establishing an 
orthodoxy that would have the whole profes- 
sion contract for a fainthearted purchase of 
rigor at the price of excluding much of the 
meat and spirit of politics. 

As a modest and fragmentary beginning to- 
ward a more appropriate theory, let me sug- 
gest a distinction between “politics” * and 


narily thought of as political. But its signifi- “‘pseudopolitics.” I would define as political all 


cance must be gauged in relation to some cri- 
teria; until these are articulated and justified, 
or at any rate chosen, we can only intuit 
whether our researches on, say, power behavior 
are tackling significant or trivial issues. 

“Politics” should refer to power, but the 
term should also refer to some conception of 
human welfare or the public good. The 
achievement of Plato and Aristotle is in part 
a result of their starting out by asking some 
of the right questions; above all, what is 
politics for? Their limitations were logical and 
methodological or, if you prefer, conceptual: 
they had not learned to distinguish between 
verifiable descriptive statements, statements of 
normative positions, and (empirically empty 
and normatively neutral) analytical statements, 
including definitions and other equations. 

Once these distinctions had been developed, 
a process that began with David Hume, it be- 
came easy and fashionable to expose fallacies 
in Plato and Aristotle; but instead of attacking 
the ancient and perennial problems of politics 
with our new and sharper conceptual tools, 
recent generations of political scientists appear 
to have sought safety in seeking to exclude the 
normative realm altogether from the scope of 
their scientific inquiry. ‘‘Politics’ has conse- 
quently been defined in a simple institutional 
or behavioral manner, unrelated to normative 
conceptions of any sort. Ironically, most 
modern behavioralists are back with the 
Greeks again in their assumption that political 
inquiry can be pursued by much the same 
methods as natural science inquiry; they have 
adjusted to David Hume and the modern 
logical positivists by the neat device of defini- 
tions that limit the scope of their inquiry to 
observable behavior. 

This surely is a stance of premature closure. 
The alternative proposed here is to insist on 
the need for a political theory that deals with 
basic human needs as well as overt desires and 
other observable aspects of behavior. The task 
of improving concepts and methods toward 


3 Robert Dahl, Modern Political Analysis 
(Englewood Cliffs, 1963), p. 6. 


activity aimed at improving or protecting 
conditions for the satisfaction of human needs 
and demands in a given society or community, 
according to some universalistic scheme of 
priorities, implicit or explicit.4 Pseudopolitical 
in this paper refers to activity that resembles 
political activity but is exclusively concerned 
with either the alleviation of personal neuroses 
or with promoting private or private interest- 
group advantage, deterred by no articulate or 
disinterested conception of what would be just 
or fair to other groups. 

Pseudopolitics is the counterfeit of politics. 
The relative prevalence of the counterfeit 
variety of democratic politics presumably de- 
pends on many ascertainable factors, including 
a society’s degree of commercialization and the 
degree of socio-economic mobility (or the size 
of the stakes in the competitive struggle); on 
the other hand, the proportion of pseudo- 
political activity would correlate negatively 
with the amount of psychological security, the 
amount of social welfare-type security, and 
the amount of political education effectively 
taught. 

For present purposes it is not necessary to 
demonstrate in detail how the distinction be- 
tween politics in the narrower sense and pseu- 
dopolitics can be made operationally useful. 
Suffice it to say that only a saint is pure from 
the taint of pseudopolitics and that hardly any 
pseudopolitician would be wholly without con- 
cern for the public welfare; mixed motives, in 
proportions varying from one person to the 
next and from one situation to the next, per- 
vade all actions. It is a difficult but surely not 
an impossible task to develop indices for assess- 
ing the relative prevalence of political versus 
pseudopolitical incentives in voters and other 
political actors; the only essential prerequisite 


y ‘4 ‘Priorities’? here refers to norms for guiding 


the choice among conflicting needs and demands. 
Political ideals and visions of the good life enter 
in here, and would do so even if our knowledge of 
needs and of human nature were as extensive as 
our knowledge of demands and of social deter- 
minants of “public opinion.” 
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is to decide that the task must be tackled. 
Without attempting to make this kind of 
distinction, untidy as it may at first appear to 
many a behavioralist, I dont see how we can 
begin to approach a condition of tidiness in 
our discussions of the political significance of 
research, or of the political responsibility of 
political scientists. But what should we mean 
by these two highly eulogistic terms; might we 
not be better advised to shun them altogether? 
The bulk of this paper seeks to demonstrate 
some sorry consequences of the latter course. 
We cannot avoid the realm of normative issues 
unless we really wish to disclaim all political 
significance for our work. Probably very few in 
our profession would adopt this position. 
Although explicit cognizance of normative 
assumptions in his theoretical frame of refer- 
ence is likely to entail some inconvenience for 
the researcher, he will by no means be blocked 
from continuing much of his present work. It 
should be clear that all competent research on 
pseudopolitical behavior illuminates political 
behavior as well, as the relative presence of one 
signals the relative absence of the other. In the 
real world the two aspects of behavior always 
coexist. My quarrel is not with research on 
pseudopolitics per se, but with the way findings 
are usually reported and interpreted. I object 
to the tendency in much of the behavior 
literature to deal with the pseudopolitical as- 
pects of behavior almost exclusively, and to 
imply that the prevalence of pseudopolitics is 
and always will be the natural or even the 
desirable state of affairs in a democracy. Con- 
sequently, I object also to the absence of 
interest in research that could reveal some of 
the determinants of the relative prevalence of 
pseudopolitical behavior on our political arena, 
by which we might learn more about how we 


consciousness, in the sense of concern for the 
public interest and for the future, in our 
population. ` 

Now, how should we define political signifi- 
cance and political responsibility? In my con- 
ceptual world the two terms are tied together; 
I would judge degrees of political significance’ 
of research studies in the same way that I 
would judge degrees of political responsibility 
of political scientists (in the role of theorist- 
researcher, as distinct from the role of citizen). 
A research report is politically significant to: 


may advance toward a more strictly ‘eral 


the extent that it contributes to the kinds of ` 


knowledge most needed by politically respon- 
sible political scientists. 

‘Political responsibility” in this paper refers 
to the extent to which the social scientist ob- 


serves the canons of rationality on two levels, 
which I shall call formal and substantive.4 
Formal rationality refers to the familiar notion 
of clarifying the objectives first and then pay- 
ing heed to the best available knowledge when 
seeking ways and means to implement them. 
Competent behavioral research in political 
science is highly rational in this formal sense; 
this is what the extensive work in theory and 
methodology is for. 

The lack of political responsibility that I 
ascribe to much political behavior literature 
relates to the other level of rationality, the 
substantive level, which involves articulate at- 
tention to questions of fundamental commit- 
ment in social and political research literature. 
Problems of human welfare (including justice, 
liberty, security, etc.), the objects of political 
research and of politics, can be adequately 
studied, and dealt with, only if their ought- 
side is investigated as carefully as their ¢s-side. 
Ought-side inquiry must pertain to wants (or 
desires or, if insisted on, demands) as well as 
needs. Political communication must be ana- 
lysed carefully so that we may learn what as- 
pects of wants are most salient and could be 
frustrated only at the cost of resentment, 
alienation, or upheaval. Yet, only analysis of 
data on wants in terms of a theory of needs 
will permit us to evaluate wants and aspects 
of wants with a view to longer-term conse- 
quences of their relative satisfaction or frustra- 
tion. 

There will be more to say about wants and 
needs in the concluding section. At this point 
it should only be added that the student of 
politics, once he has adopted a conception of 
human needs, should proceed from there to 
make explicit his inferences about political ob- 
jectives and his choice of commitments with 
the utmost care. If this kind of inquiry is 
neglected, as it certainly is in the political 
science curricula in most of our universities, the 
danger is that the political scientist unwittingly 
becomes the tool of other people’s commit- 
ments. And theirs may be even less responsibly 
arrived at; conceivably, the expertise of the 
political scientist may come to serve the irra- 
tional purposes of genteel bigotry in domestic 
policies or of paranoid jingoism and reckless 
gambling with our chances of survival in 
foreign policies. If advice-giving social scien- 
tists dont feel called on to invest their best 


44 Karl Mannheim employs a similar dichotomy 
of terms, though with different concepts, in his 
Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction (New 
York, 1954), pp. 51-60. 
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intellectual energies in studying the ultimate 
ends of our national policies, it is unlikely that 
anyone else of influence will; most active poli- 
ticians have, after all, more immediately 
pressing worries, and these are anyway the 
kinds of concerns they are best trained to 
handle. 

Intellectual treason, to return to Eulau’s 
phrase, is probably a remote hazard in our pro- 
fession. For, rather than placing himself in the 
service “of those whose values he disagrees 
with,” the political scientist usually will by 
natural, uninvestigated processes come to 
agree with the prevailing values of his profes- 
sion, of the major foundations and of his 
government, at least on the more basic public 
policy objectives and assumptions. His train- 
ing and career incentives focus on formal ra- 
tionality. It is fortunate that many social 
scientists for other reasons tend to be humane 
and liberal individuals. We will be far better 
off, however, if we can make it respectable or 
even mandatory for many more of our re- 
searchers to be guided in their choice of theory 
and problems by their own articulated values, 
instead of acting willy-nilly on the supposedly 
neutral values impressed on them by the con- 
ventional wisdom of their profession. 


II 


In the contemporary political science litera- 
tw% it is by no means unusual to see the ar- 
ticulation of political norms begin and end 
with a commitment to “democracy” in some 
unspecified sense. Fifteen years ago a respected 
political scientist suggested a more critical 
orientation: “The democratic myth is that the 
people are inherently wise and just, and that 
they are the real rulers of the republic. These 
propositions do have meaning; but if they be- 
come, as they do even among scholars, matters 
of faith, then scientific progress has been sacri- 
ficed in the interest of a morally satisfying 
demagogy.’® This advice has not been generally 
heeded. Even today many political scientists 
are writing as if democracy unquestionably is 
a good thing, from which unquestionably good 
things will flow, while at the same time they 
profess a disinterest in settling value issues. 
“The only cure for the ills of democracy is 
more democracy,” is still the implicit slogan of 
quite a few social scientists, who seem unaware 
of even the conceptual difficulties involved in 
developing generally useful criteria, let alone 
a rationale, for “more democracy.” To put it 


6 Gabriel A. Almond, The American People and 
Foreign Policy (New York, 1950), p. 4. 


bluntly, it appears that a good number of 
otherwise able political scientists confuse a 
vaguely stated conventional ‘democratism’’® 
with scientific objectivity. 

That behavioral research not explicitly re- 
lated to problems of democracy tends to be 
vague in its implications for normative demo- 
cratic theory is perhaps to be expected. It is 
paradoxical that some of the leading behavioral 
writers on democracy continue to write as if 
they want to have it both ways: to be rigor- 
ously value-neutral and at the same time be 
impeccable champions of conventional plural- 
ist democracy. To straddle on a sharp issue 
would not be comfortable; if we want to write 
as good democrats and as logical positivists, 
too, it is perhaps necessary to be obtuse on is- 
sues like “why democracy?” or “what is 
democracy for?” and, indeed, “what is democ- 
racy?” 

For a first example, take the late V. O. Key’s 
most recent book on Public Opinion and Amer- 
ican Democracy.’ Here we are presented with an 
admirably organized survey of what is now 
known of the characteristics of contemporary 
public opinion and of the extent of its bearing 
on American governmental decision processes. 
Yet for all these facts about public opinion, 
there is hardly a hint of their implications, in 
the author’s judgment, for any of the relevant 
normative issues of democracy; what little is 
said on this score is uninformative indeed. For 
example, the point is made toward the end that 
political deviants “play a critical role in the 
preservation of the vitality of a democratic 
order as they urge alterations and modifications 
better to achieve the aspirations of men. Hence 
the fundamental significance of freedom of 
speech and agitation” (p. 555). There is no 
elaboration of this point, which one might take 
to be an important issue, considering the book’s 
title and general subject. And there is no other 
discussion of what purpose all this political 
knowledge should serve. Is it the “preservation 
of the vitality of a democratic order” as far as 
we can articulate the criteria for the best pos- 
sible government, or for trends in the best 
direction? What does “vitality” mean here, and 
what aspects of our democracy are most in 
need of it? Is free speech valuable solely as a 
means to this rather obscurely conceived end? 

Or take the volume on Voting, by a team of 


6 The term is from Leo Strauss. See his “Epi- 
logue” in Herbert J. Storing, ed., Essays on the 
Scientific Study of Politics (New York, 1962), p. 
326. 

1 New York, 1961. 
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top-notch political sociologists. One of the 
book’s two themes, we are told (p. x), is the 
social problem of how political preferences are 
formed, while the “confrontation of democratic 
theory with democratic practice is the second 
implied theme that runs throughout the book.” 
There is much about certain kinds of practices, 
yes; but democratie theory is limited to a few 
examples of “impossible” demands of “tradi- 
tional normative theory” on the role of the 
citizen: that he should be politically interested, 
knowledgeable and rational. These investiga- 
tors find that most voters are indeed politically 
apathetic, ignorant and far from rational in 
their political behavior. 

Given the second theme one might have ex- 
pected the authors to raise some pertinent ques- 
tions concerning the sense, if any, in which we 
nevertheless do have a democracy, or possibly 
the sense in which we nevertheless ought to be 
able to have a democracy, if what we have now 
does not fit this concept. Or perhaps an attempt 
toward reformulating democratic norms in 
better accord with political realities, if the term 
“democracy” should be saved for new uses. 

Nothing of the sort happens. Instead, the 
authors make the happy discovery that the 
system of democracy that we have ‘does meet 
certain requirements for a going political organ- 
ization”; indeed, as it is said just before, “‘it 
often works with distinction” (p. 312). What 
is good and bad about the system is left in the 
dark, as is the question of criteria for “distinc- 
tion.” Instead, we are given a list of dimensions 
of citizen behavior, and are told that the fact 
that individuals differ on these various dimen- 
sions (e.g. involvement—indifference) some- 
how is exactly what the modern democratic 
system requires. It all ends well, then; and in 
parting the authors leave us with this comfort- 
ing if question-begging assurance: ‘““T'wentieth- 
century political theory—both analytic and 
normative—will arise only from hard and long 
observation of the actual world of politics, 
closely identified with the deeper problems of 
practical politics.” (p. 828. Italics supplied.) 
Only? 

Turn now to a widely and deservedly praised 
book with the promising title, A Preface to 
Democratic Theory. Robert Dahl explains his 
choice of title by asserting that “there isno 
democratic theory—only democratic theories. 
This fact suggests that we had better proceed 


8 Bernard R. Berelson, Paul F. Lazarsfeld and 
William N. McPhee, Voting: A Study of Opinion 
Formation in a Presidential Campaign (Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1954). 


by considering some representative theories in 
order to discover what kinds of problems they 
raise... 79 And in the landscape of behavioral 
literature this work does stand out as an im- 
pressive exercise in logical analysis. Excellent 
critical evaluations of the Madisonian and the 
populist-type democratic theories are offered; 
but subsequently Dahl changes his tack to what 
he calls (p. 63) the descriptive method: under 
“nolyarchal democracy” he seeks to develop 
empirical criteria for a concept of democracy 
based on our knowledge of existing species. As 
we would expect of a competent behavioralist, 
the author develops some enlightening per- 
spectives on how ‘the American hybrid” in fact 
appears to be functioning. 

Penetrating as this account of the basic 
operating procedures of the American democ- 
racy is, the author’s criteria for evaluating the 
result are surprisingly inarticulate and ad hoc. 
He will not try to determine whether it is a 
desirable system of government, he assures us 
toward the end of the book; and then proceeds 
to do just that, but vaguely: 


it appears to be a relatively efficient system for 
reinforcing agreement, encouraging moderation, 
and maintaining social peace in a restless and 
immoderate people operating a gigantic, powerful, 
diversified, and incredibly complex society. This 
is no negligible contribution, then, that Americans 
have made to the arts of government—and to 
that branch, which of all the arts of politics i$ the 
most difficult, the art of democratic government. 


These are Dahl’s parting words. 

Having subjected the assumptions, hypothe- 
ses, implied definitions, and even the presumed 
value axioms of two theories of democracy to 
painstaking analysis, the author’s ambition not 
to discuss the desirability of the American 
system .of government would be difficult to 
understand for someone unacquainted with the 
currently prevailing fashions among behav- 
ioralists. To study the definitional character- 
istics of this hybrid species of government and 
of the genus, “polyarchal democracy,” is a 
worthwhile endeavor, to be sure, but would in 
my opinion assume far greater significance if 
pursued within a framework of value assump- 
tions, however tentatively presented, from 
which could be derived operational criteria for 
judging what aspects of a functioning democ- 
racy ought to be valued and strengthened, as 
against other aspects that should be deplored 
and, if possible, counteracted. Why does the 


® Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1956, 
p. 1. 
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author never say clearly whether in Ais view 
democracy is something to be valued in itself, 
and maximized (as he takes Madisonian theory 
to assert), or as valuable for some specified 
ends (for example, for maximizing political 
equality, after the fashion of populists)? 

In a Preface to democratic theory, and one 
which demonstrates a high order of rigor in 
analyzing other theories of democracy, the 
author’s reluctance even to begin to develop 
operating criteria toward making meaningful 
the present system, or to provide pointers to- 
ward its more meaningful further development, 
is as astounding as it is disappointing. Reluc- 
tantly one concludes that Dahl in this particu- 
lar context behaves like most political be- 
havioralists: he feels he can permit himself to 
write normatively about political purposes, it 
would seem, only if they are stated in terms of 
“democracy” and are reasonably indetermi- 
nate, lest the suspicion should arise that he is 
pleading for some politically partisan position. 
Thus, a demeanor of scientific objectivity is 
maintained, and so is a persistently implied 
commitment to a certain political bias, which 
favors democracy roughly as it now exists in 
the West, or in this country. 


II 


Leo Strauss charges the behavioralists with 
a bias toward liberal democracy, and rightly 
so, ig comparison to his position. Yet in some 
respects the bias of much behavioralist politi- 
cal literature is profoundly conservative, al- 
though this is a species of conservatism rather 
different from Strauss’s. Philosophically speak- 
ing, this behaviorally oriented conservatism 
frequently includes an anti-political dimension 
which is not found in Strauss’s work.® What 
is anti-political is the assumption, explicit or 
implicit, that politics, or at any rate American 
politics, is and must always remain primarily 
a system of rules for peaceful battles between 
competing private interests, and not an arena 
for the struggle toward a more humane and 
more rationally organized society. 

Consider 8. M. Lipset’s recent suggestion 
that the age-old search for the good society can 


10 This is not to deny that the Straussian posi- 
tion is more authoritarian and far less respectful 
of the right to radical dissent, as is to be expected 
when a corner on objective truth is being claimed. 
Cf. especially Leo Strauss, What is Political 
Philosophy and Other Studies (Glencoe, 1959); 
and his “Epilogue” in Herbert J. Storing, ed., 
op. cit. See also Walter Berns, “The Behavioral 
Sciences and the Study of Political Things: The 
Case of Christian Bay’s The Structure of Freedom,” 
this Review, Vol. 55 (1961), pp. 550-59. 


be terminated, for we have got it now. Democ- 
racy as we know it “is the good society itself 
in operation.” Not that our democracy cannot 
still be improved upon, but roughly speaking, 
it appears, “the give-and-take of a free society’s 
internal struggles” is the best that men can 
hope for. Our society is so good that Lipset 
welcomes, at least for the West, what he sees as 
a trend toward replacing political ideology 
with sociological analysis." 

This is an extreme statement, although by a 
leading and deservedly famous political soci- 
ologist. We cannot saddle behavioralists in 
general with responsibility for such phrasing. 
But in substance, as we shall see, the same 
tendency toward affirming the status quo and, 
what is worse, toward disclaiming the import- 
ance and even the legitimacy of political ide- 
ology, and ideals, is discernible in other leading 
behaviorally oriented works as well. 

Let us note incidentally that all the behav- 
ioral works referred to so far wind up affirming 
that American democracy on the whole works 
well, while failing to articulate the criteria on 
which this judgment is based.” In fairness it 
should be added that probably all these writers 
would make an exception for the place of the 
Negro and certain other underprivileged groups 
or categories for whom our democracy admit- 
tedly does not work so well; there are flaws, 
then, but fundamentally all is well or else will 
become well without any basic changes. 

What is more troublesome than this some- 
what conservative commitment to a somewhat 
liberal conception of democracy!*—whether ac- 


u Seymour Martin Lipset, Political Man: The 
Social Bases of Politics (Garden City, 1960), esp. 
pp. 403 and 415. 

12 An interesting attempt to evaluate the 1952 
Presidential election in terms of five criteria of 
democratic consent (as opposed to non-rational 
responses to manipulated processes) is reported in 
Morris Janowitz and Dwaine Marvick, Competi- 
tive Pressure and Democratic Consent (Ann Arbor, 
Bureau of Government, University of Michigan, 
1956). The five criteria are chosen somewhat 
haphazardly, but they are carefully and ingen- 
iously operationalized and brought to bear on 
available data. The study shows what could just 
as well be done, in years to come, within a more 
carefully and systematically stated framework of 
political objectives and norms. 

13 Though perhaps paradoxical, the statement 
is not self-contradictory. A democracy that 
guarantees many liberties to people of most per- 
suasions, and in theory to everybody, may well 
be considered a liberal democracy. Freedom of 
speech and related freedoms have a strong appeal 
to most intellectuals, many of whom may be- 
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knowledged or surreptitious—is the anti- 
political orientation referred to a moment ago; 
the failure to see politics as potentially, at least, 
an instrument of reason, legitimately dedicated 
to the improvement of social conditions. 

Within a brief space that allows no extensive 
documentation perhaps the next best thing to 
do is to consider for a moment a recent example 
of a behavioralist approach in which, for a 
change, the underlying assumptions are spelled 
out with commendable clarity, and then let the 
reader judge to what extent other literature re- 
ferred to above may not implicitly rest on sim- 
ilar starkly anti-political premises. 

James M. Buchanan and Gordon Tullock 
have called their book Fhe Calculus of Consent, 
with subtitle Logical Foundations of Constitu- 
tional Democracy.) The task set for the book, 
we are told in the Preface, is “to analyze the 


calculus of the rational individual when he is 


faced with questions of constitutional choice”; 
the authors, both of whom have most of their 
training in economics, intend to develop what 
they take to be the rationale for group action 
in the public sector in a free society—.e., for 
political action. 

The authors take pains to assert the value- 
free nature of their approach to the science of 
politics. True, they choose to go along with “the 
Western philosophical tradition” in so far as 
they consider the human individual ‘‘the 
primary philosophical entity” (p. 11). From 
here on, supposedly, we are dealing with the 
political processes that flow from the desire of 
all individuals to try to maximize whatever 
they may value. “The grail-like search for some 
‘public interest’ apart from, and independent 
of, the separate interests of the individual par- 
ticipants in social choice” (p. 12) is not the 
concern of these authors. 

Only in one limited sense do the authors 
recognize a sort of collective interest in a free 
society: “it is rational to have a constitution” 
(p. 21), or a set of rules for deciding how de- 
cisions in the public sector are to be arrived at; 
constitutional issues are in principle to be settled 
by unanimity, while operational issues—all 
other political issues—must be settled accord- 
ing to constitutional provisions. The authors 
see no rationale for majoritarianism as a way 
of deciding, unless a constitution happens to 


come staunch conservatives because they believe 
in preserving their liberal democracy. Some, in- 
deed, will become fixated on the need for defense 
of the social order to the point of ignoring the 
plight of poverty-stricken fellow-citizens whose 
formal liberty may seem worthless to themselves. 

i Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 
1962. 


require it in given contexts; consequently, con- 
stitutions can be changed only by unanimity, 
according to this “individualistic theory of 
political process,” as one of the authors has 
lately named the theory. 

In his more recent statement, Buchanan 
recognizes as an “entirely reasonable interpre- 
tation” (p. 7) that this approach to political 
processes can be seen as a model for the defense 
of the status quo. His most important rejoinder 
is that “analysis must start from somewhere, 
and the existing set of rules and institutions is 
the only place from which it is possible to 
start” (p. 7). 

The previously cited writings of leading be- 
havioralists have been less explicit and also 
less bold in showing the way from assertedly 
value-free premises toward a conservative and 
in my sense anti-political orientation. Yet, in 
all the works given critical attention above, 
there are normative ambiguities wide enough 
to make room for a theory such as the one of- 
fered by Buchanan and Tullock. This is not to 
say that Eulau, Key, Berelson et al., Dahl, or 
Lipset would concur with Buchanan and Tul- 
lock in their normative position. But their ap- 
proach to politics is philosophically similar in 
its emphasis on prevailing behavior patterns 
here and now as the thing to study and in its 
rejection of the legitimacy of normative posi- 
tions as frameworks for research (except in a 
normatively ad hoc policy science context). 
Buchanan and Tullock have been able to expli- 
cate in considerable detail one rationale for an 
implicit stance that appears to be widely 
shared by students of politics today. 

If a similar orientation were to be adopted 
in medical literature, its scope would in the 
main be confined to studying how patients 
choose to cope or at any rate do cope with their 
pathologies, while omitting or neglecting funda- 
mental study of conditions for possible treat- 
ment and prevention. 


IV 


Unlike other behavioral literature, modern 
works in comparative politics almost always 
focus on real political problems; when political 
institutions are compared cross-nationally or 
cross-culturally, pseudopolitical behavior can 
more readily be seen as dysfunctional in terms 
of some conception or other of the public good; 
usually such conceptions are couched in terms 
of “modernization” or “development,” at least 


4% James M. Buchanan, “An Individualistic 
Theory of Political Process.” Paper prepared for 
delivery at the 1963 Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association in Commodore 
Hotel, New York City. 
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if comparisons are cross-cultural as well as 
cross-national. The point is that developmental 
perspectives and therefore political purposes 
are ever-present in this literature, even if they 
are not often well articulated. Yet, what is 
particularly impressive in some of this litera- 
ture is its conceptual and theoretical scope, 
including the stress on psychological as well as 
social component explanations of political be- 
havior, and on the need for integrating micro- 
| pees of personalities and small groups with 
macro-analyses of large collectivities.6 
Concerned as the modern students of com- 
parative politics have been with substantive 
problems, they have resisted temptations to 
pursue their inquiries according to immediately 
practical considerations such as the avail- 
ability of operational indices and techniques of 
measurement.!? On the contrary, insistent 
efforts have been made to innovate concepts 
that would take account of variables which are 
not as yet accessible to observation and quan- 
tification—concepts such as political culture, 
political socialization, political identity, and 
political style, for example. The long-term 
strategy appears to be to start out with con- 
cepts broad enough to encompass all signifi- 
cant aspects of political reality, and then work 
toward parcelling out component concepts 
which come closer to corresponding to variables 
that can be observed, perhaps indirectly and by 
tentative indices at first. Thus the theoretical 
working hypotheses can gradually, it is hoped, 
be subjected to increasingly direct and strin- 
gent tests. This is a far cry from the piecemeal 
approach to political (or pseudopolitical) real- 
ity in many other works, which almost exclu- 
sively pays attention to disparate empirical 


16 Some of the milestones in this literature are 
Gabriel A. Almond, “Comparative Political 
Systems,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 18 (1956), pp. 
391-409; Almond and James 8. Coleman, eds., 
The Politics of the Developing Areas (Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1960); Almond and 
Sidney Verba, The Civic Culture (Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1963). 

17 For contrast, consider this statement on the 

ways of other behavioralists: “The focus of the 
\political behaviorist, however, does not seem to 
be a result of the state of political theory. Elec- 
tions have been intensively studied because they 
lend themselves to the methodology of empirical 
research into politics.” Morris Janowitz, Deil 
Wright, and William Delany, Public Administra- 
tion and the Public—Perspectives Toward Govern- 
ment in a Metropolitan Community (Ann Arbor, 
Bureau of Government, University of Michigan, 
1958), p. 2. 


relationships while neglecting to consider the 
possible systematic-theoretical reasons we 
might have for taking an interest in them. 
There is also this to be said about the modern 
comparative politics literature, however, that 
its conceptual and theoretical innovations have 
as yet failed to make a significant dent in the 
same democratic myth that Almond himself— 
the leader in this field—has warned us against 
years ago (above, p. 42). The dilemma already 
discussed, of desiring to support democracy 
and adopt a stance of value neutrality, too, has 
not as yet been satisfactorily resolved in this 
literature, either. And this failure is para- 
doxical in this particular context, in part be- 
cause the ostensible chief concern is with “‘de- 
velopment” or ‘‘modernization” as the depend- 
ent variable, so that the question of develop- 
ment toward what immediately suggests itself. 
The failure is paradoxical also because these 
scholars have coined bold new concepts on the 
independent side of the ledger, and some have 
written extensively about concepts as far re- 
moved from realms of observation as ‘‘political 
culture” and “political identity.’8 Yet a con- 
cept such as “human need” has not been 
touched, and discussions of key terms like 
“political development” or ‘‘modernization”’ 
have been hampered, it would seem, by an 
unwillingness to question whether democratic 
ways or what kinds of democratic ways are 
most conductive to satisfying human needs.!9 
In the most extensive recent discussion of 
these concepts La Palombara begins well with 
a warning that what many scholars appear to 
have in mind “when they speak of a modern or 
developed system is one that approximates the 
institutional and structural configuration that 
we associate with the Anglo-American (in any 
event, the Western) democratic systems” (p. 
10). He calls this conceptualization culture- 
bound; yet in the same and the following chap- 
ter he goes to considerable lengths himself in 
arguing for the use of the same kinds of cul- 
ture-bound criteria to evaluate development or 
modernity abroad. While he contributes a use- 


18 Cf, Almond and Verba, op. cit., and Lucian 
W. Pye, Politics, Personality, and Nation Build- 
ing: Burma’s Search for Identity (New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1962). 

19 Concepts of modernization or development 
are discussed by James 8. Coleman in Almond 
and Coleman, eds., op. cit., pp. 532-36; by Lucian 
W. Pye, ed., Communication and Political De- 
velopment (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1963), pp. 14-20; and by Joseph La Palombara in 
his (ed.) Bureaucracy and Political Development 
(Princeton University Press, 1963), chs. 1 and 2. 
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ful discussion of different dimensions along 
which political change can be measured, he 
never inquires whether in other countries there 
might be other criteria of development of equal 
or greater significance than his own essentially 


with a passion for social justice, or for politics 
as distinct from pseudopolitics, may become 
disposed to reject the forms of pluralist democ- 
racy altogether.” 

Nevertheless, the trend among political be- 


Anglo-Saxon criteria. “One of the great dilem- | havioralists, including students of compara- 


mas of many of the developing countries,” he 
writes, “is that they seem to want economic 
development more than freedom” (p. 41), and 
the last term he takes as a matter of course to 
refer to pluralist institutions. “Why should it 
not be possible to raise a belief in and desire 
for democracy to the same level?” (p. 58). And 
in conclusion La Palombara asserts that we 
Americans must expand our efforts to export 
not ohly technical know-how “but dur political 
ideology and reasonable facsimiles ~of our 
political institutions and practices as well.” 
Without such an effort, he adds, he is reason- 
ably confident that “the probability of attain- 
ing democratic configuration in most of the 
newer states is very low indeed” (pp. 60-61). 

The main difficulty with this reasoning is 
that men are motivated, also politically, by 
their immediate needs and wants, and not by 
foreign orthodoxies. La Palombara speculates 
“whether it would not be possible to manipu- 
late demands so that goals of political develop- 
ment enjoy a status equal to that of economic 
change” (p. 30), and suggests the encourage- 
ment of private as against collectively oriented 
enterprise for this end. The answer is surely a 
flat no: it is not possible, in most countries in 
which most people are economically under- 
privileged, to create a broad popular interest in 
pluralist democratic institutions. ‘Acceptance of 
the norms of democracy requires a high level 
of sophistication and ego security,” writes Lip- 
set, on the basis of a variety of loosely con- 
nected empirical data.” An active concern for 
the public welfare presupposes a liberation both 
from anxiety neuroses and from realistic fears 
concerning one’s own and one’s family’s physi- 
cal sustenance, welfare and security. To put it 
more succinctly, needs for food and safety take 
precedence over political interest; no amount 
of political manipulation could be expected to 
alter such priorities. 

To be sure, individuals can be lured into “‘the 
game of politics’ as advantageous careers 
under the right circumstances; but is this the 
kind of political development that the West 
should desire? If budding western-democracy- 
type pluralist institutions turn out to benefit 
only the middle and upper classes—as in many 
Latin American countries—then we should not 
be surprised if idealistic students and others 


20 Political Man, op. cit., p. 115 and ch. 4. 


tive politics, appears to be toward a clean break 
not only with Plato’s concern with justice as 
something above democracy, for the true 
philosopher; also, it seems that the classical 
conception of democracy as a system of rational 
deliberation for settling issues of Justice and 
welfare is on its way out, even as a political ideal. 
Reference has been made to the ad hoc attempts 
of Berelson et al. to bring the norms of democ-~ 
racy in better accord with the facts of what I 
have termed pseudopolitical behavior. In The 
Cwic Culture Almond and Verba present and 
discuss a variety of usefully differentiated sur- 
vey data collected in five countries (United 
States, Britain, West Germany, Italy and Mex- 
ico). “What we have done in this book,” they 
conclude, ‘is to spell out methodically the mix- 
ture of attitudes that support a democratic sys- 
tem. If it can create a more sober and informed 
appreciation of the nature and complexity of 
the problems of democratization, it will have 
served its purpose.’’? But what kind of democ- 
racy? The theoretical point of departure is 
neither in a conception of human needs nor in 
the classical theories of democracy, butir such 
literature as has been discussed above—notably 
Dahl’s Preface to Democratic Theory and the 
last chapter in Berelson’s Voting. In fact, 
Almond and Verba emphatically reject the 
classical “rationality-activist’”’ ideal of demo- 
cratic citizenship in favor of a more balanced 
‘warochial-subject-participant’’ orientation; in 
a healthy, stable democracy as they conceive it 
(and American political culture comes close 
even though it does not quite embody this 
ideal), “the democratic citizen is called on to 
pursue contradictory goals; he must be active, 
yet passive; involved, yet not too involved; in- 
fluential, yet deferential.’’ 

Perhaps so, if the ultimate goal is democratic 


stability. And there is no denying, from my-~ 


normative position, that democratic stability is 
valuable, and that many nations ought to have 
more of it. But is it the most important goal 
for political development; is it the goal that 
should serve as the basis for evaluating all 
other goals (whether wholly, in terms of instru- 
mentality, or partially, in terms of compati- 


21 Fidel Castro’s wide following in Latin Amer- 
ica can be plausibly explained in these terms. 

2 Op. cit., p. 505 and ch. 15. 

23 Ibid., pp. 478-79 and 440-41. 
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bility)? Should we not instead hold, in Eulau’s 
phrase, that “The Goal is Man?” 


y 
In the study of political behavior, ‘analysis 


must start from somewhere, and the existing. 


set of rules and institutions is the only place 
from which it is possible to start,” according 
to Buchanan. Students of comparative politics 
have nevertheless demonstrated the feasibility 
of analysing political developments in some 
countries in terms of valuable outcomes 
achieved in others.” It remains to be shown 
that political behavior and institutions can be 
analysed also in terms of normative assump- 
tions to the effect that the purpose of politics 
is to meet human needs and facilitate human 
development. 

Contrary to an apparently prevailing assump- 
tion among political behavioralists, psycho- 
logical phenomena are just as real as econdmic 
and voting behavior phenomena, even though 
admittedly less accessible to observation and 
measurement. Some more of the same concep- 
tual boldness displayed in the recent literature 
on comparative politics is required if political 
inquiry is to become related to important hu- 
man wants and needs. For one thing, we need 
to distinguish more clearly between pseudo- 
political and more strictly political behavior, 
if we want to learn how to encourage the latter 
at {he expense of the former.” 

A major conceptual and theoretical task is 
to develop a satisfactory theory of human 
needs and of the relationships between needs 
and wanis—-here referring to perceived or felt 
needs. Wants (or, synonymously, desires) and 
demands can be observed and measured by way 
of asking people or observing their behavior. 
Needs, on the other hand, can only be inferred 
from their hypothetical consequences for be- 
havior or, more manifestly, from the actual 
consequences of their frustration. Whenever 
superficial wants are fulfilled but underlying 
needs remain frustrated, pathological behavior 
is likely to ensue. 

Prior to the development of a viable theory 
of political development is at least a beginning 
toward a theory of individual human develop- 


*4 See especially Robert E. Ward and Dankwart 
A. Rustow, The Political Modernization of Japan 
and Turkey (Princeton University Press, 1964). 

2 However, we should not assume without in- 
quiry that all pseudopolitical behavior is dysfunc- 
tional for all high-priority human wants and 
needs; not, of course, that all varieties of political 
behavior are to be preferred to pseudopolitical 
self-seeKing or neurotic striving. 


ment. Such a beginning exists in psychological 
literature, but it has so far been inadequately 
drawn on by students of political behavior. Let 
me very briefly suggest the direction of this 
theorizing, and some of its implications for the 
study of political behavior. 

Basic human needs are characteristics of 
the human organism, and they are presumably 
less subject to change than the social or even 
the physical conditions under which men live. 
Wants are sometimes manifestations of real 
needs, but, as Plato and many other wise men 
since have insisted, we cannot always infer 
the existence of needs from wants. Wants are 
often artificially induced by outside manipula- 
tion, or they may be neurotically based desires 
whose satisfaction fails to satisfy needs, or 
both. Emphasis on a civic-culture type of 
democracy as the goal for political development 
may well perpetuate a state of affairs in which 
human needs as seen by the political-minded 
(in my strict sense of “‘political’’) will remain 
in the shadow of much-advertised human wants 
as promoted by pseudo-politicians and other 
enterprisers whose horizons do not extend be- 
yond their own occupational or career interests 
and status anxieties.” 

I say may, for I am raising a question rather 
than adopting a position. In order to investi- 
gate the relationship between needs and wants 
as they pertain to political functions we must 
start out with a tentative conception of prior- 
ities among human needs. The best available 
point of departure, in my opinion, is in A. H. 


“Maslow’s theory of a hierarchy of human needs; 


this theorizing ought to be drawn on until a 
more plausible and useful theory becomes 
available. 

Maslow lists five categories of needs in the 
order of their assumed priority: (1) physical 
needs (air, water, food, etc.); (2) safety needs 
(assurance of survival and of continuing satis- 
faction of basic needs); (8) needs to love and 
be loved; (4) need for esteem (by self and 
others); and (5) need for self-actualization and 
growth. This list presents a hierarchy, accord- 
ing to Maslow, in the sense that the “less 


26 Joseph Tussman also stresses the danger of 
destroying the integrity of political communica- 
tion when the modern bargaining approach to 
politics enters the “forum or tribunal” that a 
democratic electorate ought to constitute, accord- 
ing to classical theories of democracy. “We teach 
men to compete and bargain. Are we to be sur- 
prised, then, at the corruption of the tribunal into 
its marketplace parody?” Obligation and the Body 
Politic (New York, Oxford University Press, 
1960), p. 109 and pp. 104-21. 
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prepotent needs are minimized, even forgotten 
or denied. But when a need is fairly well satis- 
fied, the next prepotent (‘higher’) need emer- 
ges, in turn to dominate the conscious life 
and to serve as the center of organization of be- 
havior, since gratified needs are not active 
motivators.”?” Note, however, that whenever 
in the course of a human life the “higher” 
needs have become activated, they are not 
necessarily extinguished as a result of later 
deprivation of “lower”? or more basic needs. 
For example, some individuals, provided they 
have once known physical safety, will unhesi- 
tatingly sacrifice all of it for love, or for stand- 
ards of right conduct tied in with their self- 
esteem, etc. 

In a recent volume, James C., Davies has sug- 
gested the utility of Maslow’s theory as a 
generator of propositions regarding political 
behavior, and he illustrates the plausibility 
(without demonstrating the validity) of such 
propositions with a wealth of historical and 
contemporary political behavior data. For ex- 
ample, according to Davies’s theorizing it is 
impractical to suggest, with La Palombara, 
that it might be “possible to manipulate de- 
mands” in economically underdeveloped coun- 
tries so that widespread loyalties to democratic 
institutions could emerge: “Long before there 
can be responsible or irresponsible popular 
government, long before the question of dicta- 
torship or democracy can be taken up, the 
problem of survival must be solved so that a 
political community itself can develop, so that 
people can direct some of their attention to 
politics,’ In another context he says, ‘‘Propa- 
ganda cannot paint a picture which conflicts 
with reality as it is seen by individuals in the 
light of their basic needs” (p. 184); the picture 
can be painted all right, but it will be a wasted 
effort. And Davies quotes Kwame Nkrumah, 
whose implicit rejoinder to La Palombara’s 
argument is hard to improve on: “We cannot 
tell our peoples that material benefits in growth 
and modern progress are not for them. If we 
do, they will throw us out and seek other 
leaders who promise more... We have to 
modernize. Either we shall do so with the inter- 
est and support of the West or we shall be com- 
pelled to turn elsewhere. This is not a warning 
or a threat, but a straight statement of political 
reality” (p. 185). 


27 Abraham H. Maslow, “A Theory of Human 
Motivation,” Psychological Review, Vol. 50 (1943), 
p. 394 and pp. 370-96. See also his Motivation and 
Personality (New York, 1954). 

28 Human Nature in Politics (New York, 1963), 
p. 28. Davies does not refer to La Palombara. 


One shortcoming in Daviess as well as 
Maslow’s work, in my judgment, is that both 
authors seek to relate events and behavior 
directly to the elusive concept of “need,” with- 
out the use of an intermediate and more man- 
ageable concept such as “want.” Both concepts 
are badly needed, and their interrelations and 
their application in hypotheses must be de- 
veloped if we want to move toward a more 
adequate knowledge of political behavior. It 
must be granted that manifest wants are im- 
portant aspects of our political reality, espe- 
cially in democracies; what matters is that we 
also keep remembering, unlike many behav- 
ioralists, that there also are genuine needs to 
worry about, elusive though they may be to the 
researcher’s conventional tools. The volume of 
competing loudspeakers, if I may use a meta- 
phor, is in a pluralist democracy perhaps more 
likely to depend on the power of the purse than 
on the urgency of the need. Even the most 
democratic governments are likely to come to 
a bad end—to say nothing of the individuals 
living under them—uniless they learn to become 
at least as responsive to the basic needs of all 
their citizens as they are to the most insistent 
wants of the various articulate and influential 
interest groups and parties. 

Most of Maslow’s as well as Davies’s discus- 
sion is highly speculative; only a beginning has 
been made. But their theory does lend itself 
to the production of testable hypotheses. For 
example, Almond’s theory of political “input 
functions” (political socialization and recruit- 
ment; interest articulation; interest aggrega- 
tion; political communication) and “output 


functions” (rule making; rule application; rule- 


adjudication) ,?® would seem to provide a fertile 
field for exploring what the participation in or 
other ego-involvement with each type of func- 
tion can mean, in satisfying individual per- 
sonality needs as well as wants. Moving in this 
direction we can perhaps get away from the 
customary clichés about the value of democ- 
racy, toward research~based knowledge on what 
(aspects of) democratic institutions have what 
kinds of value for human development. 

I have argued elsewhere that the human 
goals of politics should be conceived in terms of 
maximizing individual freedom—psychological, 
social and potential.?° Democracy and indeed 
every law and constitutional clause should be 
judged as a means to this end. A comprehensive 
treatment of norms of liberty with interrela- 


23 Cf. his introduction to Almond and Coleman, 
eds., op. cit. 

30 The Structure of Freedom (Stanford, Stan- 
ford University Press, 1958, and New York, 1965). 
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tionships and empirical consequences is neces- 
sary for this purpose, and so is a theory of 
human needs such as Maslow’s, which in effect 
predicts that with increasing satisfaction of 
sustenance and security needs men’s tendency 
will be to become less anti-social, more capable 
of respecting and eventually perhaps insisting 
on respect for the basic needs and liberties of 
others. 

The normative research"! to be recommended 
can be doné with far more precision than was 
attempted or achieved in the work on freedom 
just referred to. Perhaps philosophers working 
with political scientists can be expected to be 
active on this research frontier in future years. 
One good example of normative research of this 
kind, even though its reference to empirical 
data is for purposes of normative interpreta~ 
tion only, is Naess’s study of Gandhi’s ethics 
of conflict resolution.” 

The burden of this paper, then, is to plead 
for an expansion and a more systematic articu- 
ation of the psychological and the normative 
perspectives of political behavior research. I 
propose as a normative basis the proposition 
that politics exists for the purpose of progres- 
sively removing the most stultifying obstacles 
to a free human development, with priority for 
the worst obstacles, whether they hit many or 
few—in other words, with priority for those 
individuals who are most severely oppressed; 
as “Harrington points out with respect to the 
poverty-stricken in the United States, they are 
also the least articulate, and the least likely to 
achieve redress by way of the ordinary demo- 
cratic processes.” It is argued in this paper that 


Va The term “normative research” may be puz- 
zling to some, who think of research exclusively 
as systematically re(peated) search for empirical 
data, in the real world or in contrived experi- 
mental worlds. And “research” has been one of 
the empirical social scientist’s proud banners in 
his uphill fight against the sometime supremacy 
of armchair speculators. In our time a less 
parochial use of “research” is called for, as a way 
of recognizing the close interplay between the 
empirical, normative and logical aspects of in- 
quiry that, as the present paper argues, is neces- 
sary for the further development of our knowledge 
of political as of other human behavior. 

32 Arne Naess, “A systematization of Gand- 
hian ethics of conflict resolution,” Journal of 
Conflict Resolution, Vol. 2 (1958), pp. 140-55; and 
also Johan Galtung and Arne Naess, Gandhis 
politiske etikk (Oslo, Tanum, 1955). 

33 Michael Harrington, The Other America: 
Poverty in the United States (Baltimore, Penguin 
Books, 1963; New York, 1962). 


the current preoccupation with pseudopolitical 
behavior carries conservative and anti-political 
implications, and that the best hope for a more 
politically useful reorientation of behavioral re- 
search—in addition to and beyond the com- 
parative politics perspective—is to study how 
the various functions of government bear, and 


could bear, on the satisfaction of basic needs as 


well as conscious wants. 

Among the questions to ask are these: What 
kinds of enduring satisfactions tend to be asso- 
ciated, for example, with particular participant 
and subject roles established by alternate forms 
of centralized or decentralized decision proc- 
esses? Under what socio-cultural and socio- 
economic circumstances are majoritarian de- 
cision processes, of given types, likely to produce 
substantive satisfaction of the basic needs of, 
in Harrington’s phrase, society’s “rejects”? 

As so often in our human condition, the di- 
mensions of our ignorance appear to grow lar- 
ger the closer we come to the most enduringly 
important issues of our social life. Much con- 
ceptual as well as basic psychological work re- 
mains to be done before our technical profi- 
ciency in the study of the relation of political 
forms to basic needs and to liberty can come to 
match the current work on analysis of voting 
patterns. But in this work political scientists 
should participate; our stakes in its progress 
are aS high as anyone else’s. 

One particular type of research that should 
be pushed, as a much needed complement to 
the large supply of data on pseudopolitical 
behavior, is work that would focus on just how 


_Jome citizens “graduate” from the role of 


pseudopolitical actor to that of political actor. 
Or, more accurately—for surely there are more 
pseudopolitical actors in the older age groups, 
“hardened in the school of life’—how it is 
that some categories of individuals (or indi- 
viduals in some categories of situations) man- 
age to remain concerned with ideals and with 


_ Politics, i.e, with the welfare of their fellow 


men, all their lives? 

A theory of human development is implied 
in the research approaches here recommended. 
It asserts that man is likely to become increas- 
ingly capable of being rational, or intellectual,** 
to the extent that he no longer needs the ser- 
vices of his beliefs and attitudes for the purpose 
of keeping his various anxieties in check. Deep- 
seated neurotic anxieties about one’s worth as 
a human being predispose to right-wing or oc- 


4 Cf. my “A Social Theory of Intellectual De- 
velopment,” in Nevitt Sanford, ed., The Ameri- 
can College (New York, 1961), pp. 972-1005, esp. 
pp. 978 and 1000-1005. 
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casionally leftwing extremism, with glorifica- 
tion of ingroups or individuals, living or dead, 
along with hatreds against outgroups and de- 
viants. Neurotic status anxieties predispose to 
eager adherence to whatever views appear ex- 
pected in one’s reference groups. Realistic fears 
about employment or future career prospects 
predispose against maintaining the luxury of 
political opinions at all, unless they are “safe.” 
Only for individuals whose main anxiety prob- 
Jems have been faced and in some way resolved 
is it generally possible to think of and care 
about problems of politics in terms of standards 
of justice or the public interest, independently 
of personal worries. 

The development of strictly political incen- 
tives in the individual, then, depends on a 
gradual process of liberation from a preoccupa- 
tion with personal anxieties and worries. 
Stages in this process can be identified by re- 
search, although our concepts and instruments 
need some improvement before we can with 
confidence relate specific categories of political 
irrationality to (repressed or acknowledged) 
anxieties associated with specific levels in a 
hierarchy of human needs. Human nature being 
complex, so is the task of fully comprehending 
the dynamics of political behavior. My essen- 
tial argument here is that we must face up to 
Vbut not complacently accept, as the pseudo- 
political outlook does, the fact that most of our 
citizens live too harassed lives or lack the edu- 
cation or opportunities for reflection to permit 
them the real satisfactions and the full dignity 
of democratic citizenship. We must pose the 
empirical problem of how the more stultifying 
pressures on adults and pre-adults can be re- 
duced. A premature ruling out of the classic 
democratic citizenship ideal, with its stress on 
reason as a, crucial factor in politics, would seem 
particularly inappropriate in our age of rapid 
technological change; never was the need for 
politics in the strict sense greater. 

It is conceivable that our prospects for de- 
veloping much larger proportions of political- 
minded citizens will improve substantially if 
or when the “cybernetics revolution” does away 
with our omnipresent worries about making a 
living. On the other hand, unless educational 


% W. H. Ferry and 25 associates have recently 


and cultural resources can be expanded as 
rapidly, so that more people may be enabled 
to base their sense of identity and self-esteem 
on their own attributes or ideals rather than 
on their occupational roles, status anxieties and 
despair about lack of purpose in life might re- 
main at present levels, and become aggravated 
for some. But the over-all prospects surely 
would be brighter, to the extent that more of 
the principal real worries on which our current 
anxieties feed were removed. 

In any event, let us not as political scientists 
rule out the possibility that a real polity may 
emerge eventually—a community of people 


capable of giving some of their energies tow 


political as distinct from pseudopolitical reflec- 
tion and activity. A less utopian first step 
that may be hoped for is that many more 
political scientists will adopt a more political 
(or a less pseudopolitical) perspective in their 
theorizing and research. As the horizons of be- 
havior research expand to encompass latent 
need-behavior as well as manifest want-behav- 
ior, our political science will not only produce 
a new order of intellectual challenge; it may 
also become a potent instrument for promoting 
political development in the service of human 
development. 


issued a statement that received front-page at- 
tention in the New York Times and other news- 
papers, under the title “The Triple Revolution: 
An Appraisal of the Major U. S. Crises and Pro- 
posals for Action” (Washington: Maurer, Fleis- 
cher, Zon and Associates, 1120 Connecticut Ave., 
1964). Referring to the revolutions in cyber- 
netics, in weaponry, and in human rights, but par- 
ticularly to the first of the three, Ferry et al. 
argue that there “is an urgent need for a funda- 
mental change in the mechanisms employed to 
insure consumer rights” (p. 9), now that the prob- 
lem of production has been solved and the problem 
of full employment has become impossible to solve 
with our present system. “We urge, therefore, 
that society, through its appropriate legal and 
governmental institutions, undertake an un- 
qualified commitment to provide every individual 
and every family with an adequate income asa 
matter of right. This undertaking we consider to 
be essential to the emerging economic, social, and 
political order in this country” (p. 16). 
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CONDITIONS FOR PARTY LEADERSHIP: 
THE CASE OF THE HOUSE DEMOCRATS 
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Political power in Congress, all observers 
agree, is highly decentralized. The factors 
chiefly responsible for this are also well known: 
weak national parties (in the Congress this re- 
sults in strong constituency ties and weak 
. leadership sanctions over members) and a 
highly developed division of labor through the 
committee system. A leadership endowed with 
few opportunities to punish and reward, coupled 
with specialization by policy area, inevitably 
produces an institution with numerous and 
disparate centers of power. Just as inevitably 
the politics of such an institution is com- 
pounded of persuasion, bargaining, and log- 
rolling. 

As weak as the legislative parties are, how- 
ever, they still provide the major organizing 
force in Congress. Roll-call vote analyses have 
demonstrated this,? and a recent study of the 


* This is, in every sense, a joint endeavor. Both 
authors served as interns in the Office of the 
House Democratic Whip at different times during 
the 88th Congress, and thereby had access to the 
House floor. Lewis A. Froman, Jr., wishes to 
thank the Congressional Fellowship Program of 
the American Political Science Association and 
the Graduate Research Committee of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for making a year in Wash- 
ington possible. The authors jointly wish to thank 
Robert Peabody, Raymond Wolfinger, Leroy 
Rieselbach, Charles Jones, Theodore Lowi, Nel- 
son Polsby and Richard Fenno for criticisms of 
an earlier draft. The findings and conclusions are 
those of the authors and do not purport to 
represent the views of the Brookings Institution, 
its trustees, officers, or other staff members. 

i ee Ralph K. Huitt, “Democratic Party 
Leadership in the Senate,” this Revrew, Vol. 55 
(June, 1961), pp. 383-344, and Lewis A. Froman, 
Jr., People and Politics: An Analysis of the Amer- 
ican Political System (Englewood Cliffs, 1962), 
ch. 6. 

2 Julius Turner, Party and Constituency: Pres- 
sures on Congress (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1951); Duncan MacRae, Jr., 
Dimensions of Congressional Voting (Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1958), I, 203-390; 
David B. Truman, The Congresstonal Party (New 
York, 1959), and Lewis A. Froman, Jr., Congress- 
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House Whip organizations also bears it out. 
Generally speaking, the single most important 
variable explaining legislative outcomes is 
party organization. 

The extent of party leadership on the thou- 
sands of bills and resolutions which come before 
Congress each year, nevertheless, is itself vari- 
able. Julius Turner has provided us with docu- 
mentation of this point for the inter-war years.‘ 
We still sense this variability in leadership con- 
trol over issues when contrasting the legislative 
process surrounding such bills as civil rights and 
poverty. 

An appropriate question to ask, therefore, 
and one heretofore left mostly unanswered, is: 
under what conditions is party leadership 
likely to be relatively strong, or relatively 
weak? Turner has taught us a part of the 
answer: party control is likely to vary with 
issues, Class issues generate the sharpest differ- 
ences between the parties; moral and “‘neutral”’ 
(in the sense of not redistributing wealth) issues 
cut across them. But the nature of the issue is 
only part of the story. Even within certain 
classes of issues party control is likely to vary 
from one specific issue to the next. Even on the 
same issue, leadership control is likely to vary 
from stage to stage in the legislative process. 
To these considerations this paper is addressed. 


BACKGROUND FOR THE STUDY 


The data which will be brought to bear upon 
the question of variability of party leadership 
control will be a mixture of objective measures 
(such as roll-call votes) and more casual em- 
piricism. All the data, however, will refer to the 
Democrats in the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives when in the majority and with a 
Democratic President. 

The identity of the leaders in the House is 
for the most part institutionally established. 
Among House Democrats the Speaker, Major- 


men and Their Constituencies (Chicago, Rand 
McNally, 1963). 

3 Randall B. Ripley, “The Party Whip Organ- 
izations in the United States House of Representa- 
tives,” this Revimw, Vol. 58 (September, 1964), 
pp. 561-576. 

4 Turner, op. cit., pp. 14-15, 69-70. 
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ity Leader, and, to a lesser extent, the Whip are 
undeniably leaders in virtually all that goes on 
legislatively in the House, On specific pieces of 
legislation relevant committee and subcom- 
mittee chairmen and senior members of com- 
mittees and subcommittees may also become 
leaders. 

Conditions are sets of circumstances of two 
major types: those which promote and those 
which hinder outcomes desired by the House 
Democratic leaders. Six conditions have been 
selected for analysis. A few obvious ones, how- 
ever, were purposely excluded. One is the rela- 
tionship of committee chairmen to the leader- 
ship. Another is the character and personality 
of the leaders themselves. Most students of 
Congress would argue, for example, that even 
though any set of leaders operates within rather 
definite institutional boundaries, it makes a dif- 
ference in legislative outcomes whether there 
is a forceful and dynamic personality (such as 
Lyndon Johnson) at the helm, or a more mild, 
less aggressive personality (such as Mike 
Mansfield). One of the differences in styles, for 
example, seems to be that Mansfield has an 
uncanny knack of cooperating with the enemy 
and being firm and unyielding with his friends. 
Hence, when trouble is brewing in the Senate it 
is often between Mansfield and those with 
whose position he is usually sympathetic. 
Lyndon Johnson’s style, on the other hand, was 
to be cooperative when it paid to be coopera- 
tive, and firm when it paid to be firm, regarding 
almost everyone as antagonists (and hence al- 
most everyone as friends). 

The conditions we will discuss, then, will not 
be exhaustive. But they are important and help 
to provide a picture of the institutional re- 
straints under which leaders operate. Although 
the conditions are not, themselves, entirely 
outside the control of the leaders, they are, 
for the most part, “givens” in the political sys- 
tem of Congress. This paper is an exploration 
of the limits on leadership in the majority party 
in the House of Representatives. 


FIRST CONDITION: LEADERSHIP COMMITMENT, 
KNOWLEDGE, AND ACTIVITY 


First, success in leadership is likely to vary 
with the extent to which the leaders themselves 
are in agreement. It is a rare occasion when the 
Speaker, Majority Leader, and Whip are not 
one-hundred percent behind a presidential 
program,® but it happens more often that an 


é See, for example, the stir caused when Hale 
Boggs, the Democratic Whip, attacked one title 
of the 1964 Civil Rights Bill during floor debate. 
Cong. Rec., vol. 110, no. 23 (daily ed.), Feb. 7, 
1964, pp. 2406-2408. 


important committee member, even the chair- 
man, does not support the President’s request. 
A number of instances come to mind. It was 
long and widely felt, for example, that until 
Wilbur Mills, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, supported some version of 
the President’s medicare bill, no program of 
the type the President sought would be en- 
acted. So influential is Mills in his own com- 
mittee that he was able effectively to shunt 
aside this top-priority program until after the 
1964 election returns transformed the situa- 
tion. Otto Passman provides another example. 
A consistent opponent of foreign aid legislation, 
this chairman of the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee handling funds for that purpose suc- 
ceeded in cutting the Administration’s pro- 
gram drastically, until early 1964 when he en- 
countered a new full committee chairman who 
was more sympathetic with the President’s 
wishes. We can say, then, that the more united 
the leadership behind a program, the greater 
the likelihood the program will win. 

Beyond this rather obvious point, however, 
leadership commitment is crucial in other ways. 
Leaders, like other members, have a limited 
number of resources which they can devote to 
any given bill. In the 88th Congress two of the 
most complete commitments were made on the 
cotton bill in December, 1963, and on the 
wheat-cotton bill in April, 1964. On these bills 
the leaders worked long and hard and wén 
narrow victories both times. We may contrast 
with these the role of the leadership in the de- 
feat suffered by the Administration in March, 
1964, on a bill to authorize a United States con- 
tribution to the International Development 
Association. The bill was scheduled in a hap- 
hazard fashion at the last minute. No whip poll 
was started until it was too late to be useful. The 
Treasury, @ partner in this venture with AID, 
was not even brought in to help lobby for the 
bill. These factors, along with the unpopularity 
of the chairman of the committee from which 
the bill came, helped defeat it. The latter ele- 
ment, however, was not decisive, as was shown 
two months later when the same bill was 
brought up again and passed by a comfortable 
margin, after a careful whip poll and consider- 
ably more work by the leadership. We can say, 
then, that the greater the leadership’s commit- 
ment of its scarce resources, the greater the 
chances of success. 

Even when the leadership is fully committed 
to a bill, however, there are limits on what it 
can do. This problem can be explored in part 
by reference to data stemming from the polls 
conducted by the Office of the Democratic 
Whip in the House. The bills on which these 
polls are conducted represent nearly ‘all of the 
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legislation on which the leadership is fully 
committed. The polls sought to ascertain how 
every Democrat would cast his vote on the 
pending legislation.’ 

An effective limit on the results which the 
leadership can produce even when fully com- 
mitted is the pattern of reliability among the 
membership as revealed by the whip polls. 
This determines, in part, the knowledge of the 
leaders about the members. That is, if the mem- 
bers report honestly through the whip organiza- 
tion then the leadership can quickly identify 
weak spots and concentrate their persuasive 
efforts on those spots. On the other hand, if 
reporting is not accurate, a good deal of effort 
can be wasted on members who are either hope- 
lessly lost or already won. An analysis of the 
1963 whip polls, compared with the final roll- 
calls on the issues on which the polls had been 
taken, offers some evidence on patterns of 
reliability among House Democrats. 

Ten polls were taken during 1963.8 The 
leadership won nine of the roll-calls that fol- 
lowed, losing only on the Area Redevelopment 
Act amendments in June. On each of these 
ten votes the Democratic Whip’s Office at- 
tempted to ascertain how 256 Democratic 
members (excluding the Speaker) would vote. 


6 The exceptions include bills that are complex 
and subject to numerous amendments—like 
foreign aid authorization and appropriation bills. 
In these cases it is difficult to frame a question 
for polling. Another exception was the civil rights 
bill in February, 1964. This was a complex issue, 
subject to many amendments, and it was impos- 
sible to forecast how the bill would be amended. 
Furthermore, unlike all of the other issues polled 
in the 87th and 88th Congresses, this bill could 
not be won by Democratic votes alone. Repub- 
lican votes were absolutely indispensable. 

7 See Ripley, op. cit., for a discussion of the role 
of the polling process in the work of the Demo- 
cratic Whip organization. 

8 Members were polled on the following issues: 
(1) the permanent enlargement of the Rules 
Committee, (2) an amendment adding $450 mil- 
lion to the public works program, (8) a recom- 
mittal motion deleting student loan provisions 
from a Health Professions Assistance Bill, (4) 
final passage of the Feed Grains Bill, (5) final 
passage of an increase in the amount of the na- 
tional debt limit, (6) final passage of a bill giving 
more money to the Area Redevelopment pro- 
gram, (7) final passage of an extension in time of 
the debt limit, (8) a recommittal motion on the 
tax bill tying it to a cut in governmental spend- 
ing, (9) final passage of another increase in the 
amount of the debt limit, and (10) final passage 
of the cotton bill. 


The Whip’s Office was successful 90.5 percent 
of the time in ascertaining exactly whether a 
member would be present and, if so, how he 
would vote. In 242 cases, 9.5 percent of all 
votes, the Whip’s Office did not have the cor- 
rect information on the individual’s behavior 
before he actually voted. These 242 cases de- 
serve further analysis, for clues to patterns 
of reliability. 

The leadership in 1963 always knew how 123 
Democrats would vote. One hundred thirty- 
three (52 percent) of the Democratic members 
surprised the leadership one or more times,’ 
Table I shows the distribution of these sur- 
prises, 


TABLE I. FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF HOUSE 
DEMOCRATIC VOTING CONTRARY TO WHIP POLL 
REPORT AND LEADERSHIP EXPECTATIONS 
on 10 Issuxns, 1963 


Number of times 
voting contrary 
to report 


Number of members 


Ore M&W RR oo 
j=l 
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* Total Democratic membership, except the 
Speaker. 


Who were more reliable and who were less? 
Table II shows the average Presidential Sup- 
port and Presidential Opposition Scores of the 
members, according to their degrees of reliabil- 
ity, as well as their Leadership Support and 
Leadership Opposition Scores.!° 

Evidently, members who were reported in- 
accurately two times or more exhibited little 
difference in average support and opposition 
scores. Those inaccurately reported only once 
were considerably more consistent in their 
party support and those who were never re- 


4 “Surprises” can come for a number of reasons, 
including faulty work by the Assistant Whips. 
But the vast majority of these surprises occurred 
because the individual member had changed his 
mind, without prior notice. 

10 The first index is that used by Congressional 
Quarterly. The second is of our own devising and 
is based on pro-leadership votes on the ten issues 
which were the subject of whip polls in 1963. 
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TABLE II. PRESIDENTIAL AND LEADERSHIP SUPPORT 


AND OPPOSITION SCORES FOR HOUSE DEMOCRATS 
BY CATEGORY OF RELIABILITY ON 
10 WHIP POLLS, 1963 


Number 
of times Pres. Fres. Leadership Leadership 
reportedin- Support Opposition Support Opposition 
accurately score score score score 
on whip poll 
(%) (%) (%) (%) 
6 59.0 36.5 65.0 35.0 
5 63 .0 31.0 70.0 30.0 
4 59.1 26.0 58.6 32.9 
3 53.8 29.6 50.5 35.8 
2 57.8 26.3 58.3 31.1 
1 71.3 15.2 75.7 17.1 
0 82.2 5.1 94.4 1.8 
Average 72 14 80 14 


ported inaccurately were the most loyal of all. 

Table III shows the regional breakdown by 
category of reliability. Southern Democrats 
were over-represented increasingly in categories 
containing larger numbers of inaccurate reports. 
Except for the few members in the most unreli- 
able categories, Western Democrats were 
represented roughly in accordance with their 
numbers in all of the other categories. Northern 
Democrats were relatively under-represented 
in all categories except the one reflecting com- 
plete accuracy and reliability. 

Table IV demonstrates that the members 


u For our purposes the South includes all the 
States of the Confederacy; the West includes all 
States west of the Mississippi River except 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas; the North in- 
cludes the rest. 


TABLE IlI. REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF HOUSE 
DEMOCRATS BY CATEGORY OF RELIABILITY 
ON 10 WHIP POLLS, 1963 


Number of Per cent of all House Democrats 
times re- 





ported inac- Southern Western Northern 
curately on (N=95) (N=59) (N=102) 
whip poll 37% 23% 40% 
(%) (%) (%) 
6 100.0 0 0 
5 100.0 0 0 
4 71.4 14.3 14.3 
3 79.0 21.0 0 
2 58.4 19.4 22.2 
1 44.1 26.5 29.4 
0 17.1 22.7 60.2 





TABLE IV. DISTRIBUTION OF STRONG HOUSE 
DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL OPPONENTS 
BY CATEGORY OF RELIABILITY ON 
WHIP POLLS, 1963 


Number of 


times re- No.of No. of he on Av, Pres. 
ported in- all strong ot strong Opp. score 
- opponents of strong 
accurately Democrats opponents a cae Eory ‘onconenta 
on whip polls 

6 2 2 100.0 36.5 

5 1 1 100.0 31.0 

4 7 5 71.4 30.2 

3 19 13 68.5 38.2 

2 36 14 39.0 47.2 

1 68 14 20.6 49.5 

0 123 2 1.6 26.0 





most consistently opposing the leadership were 
more predictable and were reported more reli- 
ably and more accurately than the members 
who had a moderate record of support and 
opposition. That is, those most difficult to re- 
port prior to an actual vote tended to be ideo- 
logically uncommitted members who wavered 
from vote to vote with their perceptions of how 
much loyalty to the Democratie program their 
constituencies would tolerate. Table IV shows 
the average Presidential Opposition Score of 
the 51 Democrats (one in five) who in 1963 
had an Opposition score higher than 253" The 
concentration of the most consistent Demo- 
cratic opponents of the President came’ in 
categories of fairly great reliability—especially 
among those where only one or two mistakes 
were made. 

Perhaps the most important conclusion to be 
drawn from this table is that the strongest op- 
ponents of the leadership can be identified and 
reported accurately, if the leadership wishes it. 
The most consistent opponents’ reports can be 
taken at face value, if time is limited and can 
be devoted to only a few members. Identifying 
the unreliables is an economical first step for 
the leadership in efforts to persuade them to 
vote in the desired direction. 

We can say, then, that the activity of leader- 
ship is limited by a ten percent unreliability in 
the whip polls on bills to which the leadership 
is fully committed, and that the unreliables in 
1963 consisted predominantly of uncommitted 
Southern Democrats. 

Once the waverers are known, how successful 
is the leadership in lining up votes? This ques- 
tion is difficult to answer by more than specula- 
tion. Data obtained on four issues in 1963, how- 


12 This comes from Congressional Quarterly. An 
opposition score of 25% means that the members 
opposed the President on a quarter of the issues 
on which the latter took a position. 
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ever, support some tentative conclusions. These 
data are of two kinds—lists of doubtful Demo- 
crats whose support for specific legislation was 
earnestly solicited by the Speaker and lists of 
those Democrats who were willing to give the 
Speaker a pledge to vote with him if he abso- 
lutely needed them. The four bills were those 
enlarging the Rules Committee permanently, 
in January 1968, and those involving the na- 
tional debt limit in May, August and Novem- 
ber, 1963.8 

These data show that the Speaker seriously 
endeavored to change the votes of about 
twenty Democrats on each of the roll calls. He 
received varying answers from them, ranging 
from flat refusals to all-out promises of support. 
On each of the debt-limit bills he was successful 
in getting about eight to ten “pocket” or re- 
serve votes, which he could call upon if abso- 
lutely needed. The members he approached 
were generally from the South or from the 
Border States, with a few lukewarm Adminis- 
tration supporters from the North included. 
They were not bitter opponents of the Admin- 
istration but rather members who wanted to 
support the Administration when they felt 
their consciences and their constituencies would 
allow it. The Speaker did not always approach 
the same men. Between 35 and 40 percent of 
those contacted on any one impending vote 
were also contacted on at least one of the other 
four votes; or putting it the other way around, 
the majority on each vote was approached 
directly by the Speaker only on that one vote 
of the four. 

Nor did the Speaker seem to press the same 
people too often for “pocket” vote commit- 
ments. Only three members gave more than one 
pocket vote to the Speaker on these four roll 
calls. These men, two Southerners and one 
from a border state, were among the most un- 
reliable on the whip polls and had records of 
somewhat greater than average opposition to 
the Administration. But, apparently their feel- 
ings of party loyalty prompted them to cooper- 
ate with the party leadership when possible, or 
else they hoped for some future favor from the 
Speaker in exchange. 

The polls help to identify waverers, then; 
and when the leadership so desires it can prob- 
ably change, at the minimum, ten votes. On 


13 Note that the debt limit bills all came from 
the Committee on Ways and Means. Chairman 
Wilbur Mills of this Committee is an unusually 
powerful and influential House member and 
helped the Speaker contact the doubtful members. 
On the Rules Committee issue Majority Leader 
Albert also helped make some of the contacts. 


the cotton bill in December, 1963, for example 
—a bill which engendered more than a usual 
amount of opposition—the Speaker seems to 
have changed as many as 40 votes in the effort 
to pass the bill. The cotton bill was the first 
major piece of legislation to come to the House 
under President Johnson, and the leadership 
was exceptionally anxious to win. 


SECOND CONDITION. PROCEDURAL YS. 
SUBSTANTIVE ISSUES 


We have already seen that party cleavages 
are likely to vary with issues. From the data 
now to be reported, it appears that party co- 
hesion on roll-call votes depends also on whether 
the issue is procedural or substantive. 

Most votes, of course, involve both procedural 
and substantive questions. Even a motion to 
adjourn can sometimes be partly a substantive 
issue, if the motion is directed at postponing 
action on a bill. For example, a few months 
before House consideration of the Civil Rights 
Bill in 1964 the Republicans attempted to bring 
the bill up for floor consideration under the 
procedure of Calendar Wednesday. Carl Albert 
immediately moved to adjourn, a motion that 
carried along party lines. This was a procedural 
motion contaminated by substantive considera- 
tions. Only at the extremes are issues either 
purely procedural or purely and identifiably 
substantive. Other motions may be viewed as 
on a continuum between the extremes. 

The hypothesis offered here is that the Dem- 
ocratic leadership can count on total cohesion 
among Democrats in the House on the most 
procedural issue—the election of the Speaker— 
and relatively low cohesion on the votes that 
are most specifically and narrowly substantive 
—those on conference reports and on specific 
amendments to legislation. But in between 
these three categories lie at least four other 
types of votes which present various “‘mixes” of 
substance and procedure. 

The first of the four mixed categories we have 
labeled “miscellaneous procedure.” This in- 
cludes maneuvers by the majority leader, 
minority leader, leaders of disgruntled blocs, 
and even unhappy individuals, to stall in order 
to prevent certain substantive actions from 
being taken or to affect their timing. Some of 
these procedural motions result merely from 
pique.“ Others can be important in determin- 
ing the fate of legislation, as the Calendar 


“u For example, on April 9, 1964, after the 
Democratic leadership had kept the House in 
session until almost 1:00 a.m. the preceding day, 
the Republicans stalled the House for four hours, 
using various procedural delays. 
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Wednesday adjournment example has already 
suggested. The second of the mixed categories 
comprises roll calls on rules granted by the 
Rules Committee for the consideration of 
legislation. The third category is recommittal 
motions—procedural motions that are almost 
wholly substantive in intent. Finally, there are 
roll calls on final passage. 

The data on these seven categories of roll- 
call votes for the years 1961, 1962 and 1963 
are presented in Table V. Similar data for the 
Republicans are also included for contrast. 
All roll calls taken during these three sessions 
are included in this analysis except those on 
which there were less than ten dissenters. Thus, 
“hurrah” roll calls on matters involving defense 
and communism—which are taken merely for 
the purpose of establishing an almost unani- 
mous record of support—are excluded because 
they involve no party leadership. These few ex- 
clusions leave about 100 roll-call votes per 
session to be examined for these three years.4® 

Analysis of the data in Table V yields both 
findings and problems—problems because the 
rank order of party cohesion varied somewhat 


15 In 1961 there were 101 votes to be examined, 
not counting 15 “hurrah” votes. In 1962 there 
were 100 to be examined and 24 of the hurrah 
variety. In 1963 there were 105 to be examined 
and 14 hurrah votes. 


TABLE V. PARTY COHESION ON ALL CONTESTED HOUSE ROLL CALLS, BY CATEGORY, 1961-1963* 


= 
í 


from year to year. This in itself, however, is 


a finding of some consequence. For the House 
Democrats, for example, we find cohesion on 
the election of the Speaker and on final passage 
remaining about constant, while on more 
nearly procedural questions of the “mixed” 
varieties (miscellaneous procedure, adoption of 
rules and conference reports) it was increasing, 
on recommittal motions decreasing, and on 
amendments low but somewhat variable. In a 


‘ post hoc fashion we can interpret this to mean 


Category 

1961 Rank. 1962 

€%) (%) 
Election of Speaker 100.0 1 100.0 
Rules 83.7 4 90.2 
Mise. Procedure 81.2 5 83.3 
Final Passage 84.3 3 85.9 
Recommittal Motions 86.9 2 85.6 
Conference Reports 77,2 7 82.2 
Amendments 71.4 6 73.6 
Election of Speaker 100.0 1 100.0 
Rules 80.0 4 Tar 
Mise. Procedure 91.8 2 87.2 
Final Passage 77.9 5 77.1 
Recommittal Motions 87.7 3 85.4 
Conference Reports 78.1 6 77.0 
Amendments 72.5 ri 75.9 


that over the course of the first three years of 
the new Democratic Administration the Demo- 
crats were able to increase cohesion on pro- 
cedural questions. 

Generally, however, the data bear out our ex- 
pectations. Taking the average for the three 
years, aS one moves from procedural to nar- 
rowly substantive questions, cohesion de- 
creases. Election of the Speaker, adoption of 
rules, and miscellaneous procedures are gen- 
erally the highest in cohesion, with final pas- 
sage, recommittal motions, conference reports, 
and amendments following in descending order. 

Contrasts with the Republicans are also in- 
structive. Generally speaking, substantive 
alternatives proposed by the Democrats enlist 
higher degrees of Democratic cohesion. Thus on 
adoption of rules, final passage, and conference 
reports, Democrats obtain higher cohesion 
than Republicans. On the other hand, on 





Democrats 
Rank 1963 Rank Average Rank 
(%) (%) 

1 100.0 1 100.0 1 
2 94.0 2 90.6 2 
5 89.2 3 84.5 4 
3 85.6 5 85.2 3 
4 80.9 6 84.1 5 
6 89.2 4 82.6 6 
7 79.8 7 76.6 7 
Republicans 

1 100.0 1 100.0 1 
7 79.0 6 77.9 6 
2 97.6 2 91.9 2 
4 78.8 7 78.0 5 
3 89.9 3 87.8 3 
5 81.8 5 78.1 4 
6 89.0 4 TT.T 7 


* “Contested roll calls” are those with more than ten dissenting votes. The figures in this table 
represent the percentage of Democrats and the percentage of Republicans voting alike on the roll 


calls analyzed. 
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Republican proposals of substantive alterna- 
tives to Democratic measures, and on miscel- 
laneous procedures, we find Republicans co- 
hering better than Democrats. Thus on recom- 
mittal motions (almost always proposed by 
Republicans, often with instructions incor- 
porating a different program), and amend- 
ments (usually making the bill more ‘‘conserva- 
tive”) Republicans have higher rates of co- 
hesion. This can be partly explained very sim- 
ply, we feel, by looking at which party is lead- 
ing at the particular time. Rules, final passage, 
and conference reports are motions of the 
majority party. Recommittal motions and, to 
a lesser extent, amendments, are motions of 
the minority party. Generally we can conclude 
that defections in either party are more likely 
to occur on motions sponsored by the opposi- 
tion. On motions sponsored by their own party, 
defections are less likely to occur. These re- 
sults may also be partly explained by a selec- 
tive bias underlying the cohesion scores in roll 
calls demanded by the minority. The minority 
leadership may not press for a record vote on 
motions it offers or sponsors unless the pros- 
pects are good that the minority members will 
make a respectable showing of cohesion, or 
that the majority forces will be vulnerable to 
a split, or both. 

Successes by the Democratic leadership, 
then, vary with the substantive nature of the 
issue. The more substantive the issue, the harder 
the leadership must work to be successful. 


THIRD CONDITION: VISIBILITY OF THE ISSUE 


The effects of party leadership may also 
vary with the visibility of the specific matter 
under consideration. In general we hypothe- 
size that as an issue becomes more visible to 
the general public, the chances decrease that 
the leadership will have its way with the mem- 
bers of the party. This is grounded on the 
proposition that the influence of party can be 
relatively great in the absence of contrary 
pressures. Most members want to support the 
party. It is only when party pressures run con- 
trary to other pressures that defections are 
likely to occur. We would expect other pres- 
sures to increase as the visibility of the issue 
increases, 

The major qualification that needs to be 
made is that the President obviously chooses 
to make some issues more visible than others 
by including them in his legislative program. 
He hopes that public opinion will eventually 
be mobilized behind these proposals and make 
Congressional passage easier. Whether an issue 
is part of the President’s program or not is 
probably the single most important factor in 


determining visibility. The tax cut, civil rights, 
poverty, education, and other such major bills 
are visible because the President makes them 
visible. We are suggesting, however, that inside’ 
the House the popular opinion factor does not 
generally work to the leadership’s advantage. 
Unless there is an overwhelming national con- 
sensus on some important proposal (and this 
is rare) members of the House tend to be timid 
about voting for something that is both con- 
troversial and highly visible. Thus the difficulty 
of the leadership’s task is increased by greater 
visibility. 

A second important factor in determining 
visibility of issues, a factor which may be 
independent of Presidential support, is press 
coverage. For example, although the proposed 
prayer amendment and the attempts to re- 
strict the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in 
apportionment cases were not part of the 
President’s program, nor on the list of things 
that he talked about, they gained wide cur- 
rency as important issues, primarily because 
of their nature, but also because of extended 
press coverage. It is worth remarking, in this 
respect, the way in which newspapers attempt 
to foment conflict. Numerous times during both 
the prayer amendment hearings and the re- 
apportionment question newspapermen would 
gather around the important figures (such as 
Emanuel Celler, chairman of the House Judici- 
ary Committee, Judge Howard W. Smith, 
chairman of the Committee on Rules, and 
others), and attempt to get them to take posi- 
tions, state them strongly, and then carry 
these statements to opposing leaders and so 
“manufacture” a personal as well as an issue 
conflict! 

Another factor affecting the visibility of an 
issue is its complexity. Generally speaking, 
simple issues are more visible than complex 
ones. One of the strategies, therefore, of those 
opposed to a bill is to oversimplify the issue, 
or dramatise a single feature of it that will be 
understandable to the general public. A good 
example of this was the recent passage of a pay 
raise for appointed executive officials, civil 
servants, judges, congressional staff, and con- 
gressmen. Only a very small portion of the pay 
raise bill involved congressional salaries. Yet 
press coverage and public understanding of the 
issue tended to focus on this one item to the 
exclusion of all others. This tended to make 
that aspect of the bill quite visible and aided 
the opponents of a pay raise. Of course, the 


16 See Bernard C. Cohen, The Press and Foreign 
Policy (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1963), pp. 54-104. 
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tactic of oversimplification may on occasion be 
available to a bill’s sponsors, too; but ordi- 
narily they carry the broader burden of ex- 
plaining and justifying it in all its complexity. 
It is enough for the opponents to find and ex- 
ploit one visible objection. 

Another good example of a superficially 
simple and visible issue is that of keeping a 
limit on the national debt. This issue was voted 
on five times in 1962, 1963, and 1964, three 
times in 1968 alone. Although the issue is 
often characterized as ‘“‘phony,” the Democratic 
leadership had to labor very hard for passage. 
Making the issue simple and visible tends to 
work against the leadership and for the op- 
ponents. 

The leadership can usually do little to con- 
trol the visibility of an issue. If it strongly 
wants a bill, that will automatically make it 
visible. If the bill is part of the President’s pro- 
gram it will by its very nature become visible. 
The leadership can then attempt to make the 
issue seem complex. In general, however, in- 
creasing the visibility of an issue is a potent 
weapon in the arsenal of those who oppose the 
leadership." 


FOURTH CONDITION: VISIBILITY OF THE ACTION 


House procedures guarantee that every ma- 
jor piece of legislation will pass through 
numerous stages which vary in their visibility 
to the voting public, the press, the political 
leaders at home, and even to other members 
of the House. The hypothesis here is that the 
Democratic leadership will ordinarily have a 
greater chance of convincing the “follower- 
ship” to act in the desired manner on matters 
that require less visible rather than more vis- 
ible actions. 

The rationale for this hypothesis is similar to 
the preceding one. Generally speaking, party 
loyalty is a strong bond. Members prefer, 
when possible, to go along with the party rather 
than court the disapproval of leadership. This 
is not simply a reward and punishment mech- 
anism, primarily because the leadership has few 
rewards and punishments. It is also a state of 
mind. To invoke loyalty to the party is a 
strong sanction in itself. 

Although party loyalty is a.strong bond, in 
any given situation it is not necessarily the 
strongest. For most Southerners, for example, 
to vote for the civil rights bill is courting 
disaster at home. However, during the Judici- 
ary Committee’s deliberations on the civil 
rights bill in 1963 one Southerner found him- 


17 For a similar point, see E. E. Schattschneider, 
The Semi-Sovereign People (New York, 1960), ch. 1. 


self able to vote with the party leadership in 
committee at a crucial stage, although he later 
opposed the bill on the floor. What we are sug- 
gesting here is that party loyalty will vary with 
the visibility of the action which the party 
leadership expects. 

The types of action about which the leaders 
might make specific requests are numerous. 
The most visible type of action is voting. But 
the only fully visible kind of voting is roll-call 
voting on final passage of measures. Roll calls 
on most recommittal motions are somewhat 
less visible because the electorate, at least, 1s 
likely to have difficulty in understanding what 
is involved in such a vote. Roll-calls on specific 
amendments and on procedural questions us- 
ually attract much less attention, being interim 
moves. The other types of voting (usually in 
Committee of the Whole)—teller, division, and 
voice—are still less visible. The possible options 
for a member who does not wish to vote at 
all—giving a live pair, giving a regular pair on 
a legislative question, or purposely absenting 
himself with no indication of position, as well 
as promising the Speaker to change a vote if 
needed—have very low degrees of visibility. 
Voting in Committee, which often goes unre- 
ported, is another largely invisible activity 
open to leadership requests. Finally, speaking 
and not speaking on the floor, as well as the 
general line of argument to be taken there, are 
less visible activities subject to the requests of 
the leadership. 

The Democratic leaders have to worry most 
consistently about losing substantial numbers 
of Democrats on the roll-call votes on recom- 
mittal motions and final passage of fairly major 
pieces of legislation. The reason why recom- 
mittal motions may rank relatively high in 
visibility is that they often carry instructions 
to the Committtee to report back immediately 
a lesser bill. Conservative Democrats can 
thereby get credit for voting for legislation, 
but for a more modest program than desired 
by the leadership. Occasionally, the recom- 
mittal vote will become the most important 
House vote on a bill. The two most recent 
notable examples came in 1962 on the Repub- 
lican motion to recommit the Trade Expansion 
bill with instructions simply to continue the 
existing reciprocal trade program for another 
year, and in 1968 on the Republican motion 
to recommit the tax bill and tie the $11 billion 
tax cut to reduced governmental spending.18 


18 The votes on both recommittal motions were 
substantially closer than on final passage, although 
the Democratic leadership position was successful 
on all four roll calls. 
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On some important votes Democratic lead- 
ers can count on a higher level of party support 
on the recommittal motion than on final pas- 
sage. This was true, for example, of the 1964 
votes on the poverty program. Even members 
unwilling to vote for final passage will try to 
retain the good will of the leadership on some 
recommittal motions. 

Division and voice voting, because they 
happen so quickly, and because few members 
may be on the floor, or know the nature of the 
choice being made, are very often simply 
party votes. Many members scurry from the 
cloakrooms to the floor to vote in support of 
their party’s side, as defined at the moment by 
the majority and minority floor managers from 
the substantive committee in charge of the 
bill. In informal discussions on the floor over- 
heard by both authors, all that many members 
wanted to know was the position which the 
floor manager (usually the committee or sub- 
committee chairman) was taking. 

Teller voting, because it takes longer (and 
makes it easier therefore to identify members 
as they queue up to vote), and because mem- 
bers are notified by the bell system, is subject 
to more strenuous efforts by the leadership to 
keep members in line. More members are 
likely to vote on teller votes, and a surprisingly 
large number of reversals of voice and division 
votes occurs because the leadership has the 
time to call members to the floor. These exer- 
tions are rewarded by a substantial amount of 
party unity on most teller votes even by mem- 
bers who, if forced to a roll call, would vote 
against the Democratic leadership. 

In August, 1968, the leadership lost two 
relatively important teller votes on the foreign 
aid authorization bill. Rather than risk a rout, 
the leadership adjourned the House and 
worked much of the evening and next morning 
in making sure that sufficient numbers of 
Democrats willing to vote with the leadership 
would be present for the resumption of the 
amending process. The leadership also per- 
suaded many Southern members who did not 
like the aid programs at least to avoid voting 
on the teller votes.!® Similarly, on the Food 
Surplus billin August, 1964, the House actually 
reversed itself on a number of teller votes after 
an intervening day in which a highly influen- 
tial member was requested to, and did, change 
his vote. Again, in early April, 1964, the 
Democratic leadership held a solid party front 
against Republican efforts to amend by tellers 


19 See the Washington Post, August 22, 1963, 
Ai:1, and the Wall Sireet Journal, August 26, 
1963, 2:3. 


a bill establishing a permanent food-stamp 
plan. Even when the Republicans attempted to 
inject the race question into the amending 
process the Southerners held firm. They could 
act with the party if they so chose because 
their votes would not be known at home.?° 

At times the teller votes of specific members 
can serve as the cues for the voting of other 
members. In April, 1963, for example, when the 
Republicans tried to insert a ‘‘Powell-type 
amendment” requiring non-discrimination as a 
prerequisite for participating in a program of 
loans and grants for medical and dental 
education, the Democratic leaders were suc- 
cessful in getting four of the five Negro 
Democrats in the House (all except Powell) to 
vote against the amendment on a teller vote. 
This made it much easier to keep other 
Northern, liberal Democrats with the leader- 
ship. 

The success of the leadership in getting mem- 
bers purposely to absent themselves from the 
House floor varies with visibility of the ac- 
tion. It is rare when more than two or three 
Democrats can be persuaded deliberately to 
miss a final roll call. (Although it did happen, 
for example, on the second pay bill in 1964—in 
this case a whole committee, made up largely 
of opponents of the pay bill, was convinced of 
the wisdom of taking a trip at that particular 
time.) But it is not unusual for four to eight 
members to be so persuaded on a recommittal 
motion, and for many more to disappear during 
teller votes. 

In the relatively less visible activity of 
speaking (or not speaking) on legislation on the 
floor, the leadership can control in part even 
some of the most recalcitrant members, as well 
as more moderate ‘‘mavericks” from the party 
position. In December, 1963, the leadership was 
instrumental in persuading one of the senior 
Southern Democrats on the Agriculture Com- 
mittee (and an ultra-conservative) to keep 
quiet during the debate on the cotton bill be- 
cause they feared his personal unpopularity in 
the House would jeopardize the bill (he had 
planned to speak in favor of the bill). In the 
fight to defeat the Republican recommittal 
motion on the 1963 tax bill the leadership was 
able to persuade George Mahon, then second- 
ranking on the Appropriations Committee and 
a highly respected Southerner with a moderate- 
to-conservative voting record, to speak against 
the Republican motion. This occurred shortly 
shortly after the then chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee, Clarence Cannon, had 


20 See the Washington Post, April 9, 1964, A3:5, 
and the Baltimore Sun, April 9, 1964, 8:3. 
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double-crossed the leadership and spoken for 
the Republican motion despite an earlier com- 
mitment to Wilbur Mills to speak against it. 
The fact that Mahon spoke, and made such an 
effective argument, is credited with convincing 
a sufficient number of wavering Democrats to 
help carry the vote. 

In summary, then, the less visible the ac- 
tion, the better the leadership’s chances of 
holding the line against defectors. More visible 
actions can more easily become contaminated 
by other pressures which reduce the chances 
for leadership success. 


FIFTH CONDITION: CONSTITUENCY PRESSURES 


Perhaps the most important single factor 
which helps to explain why a member deviates 
from positions taken by the party leadership 
is the kind of constituency he represents. 
Members like to vote with the party, to be 
sure, but they also wish to be re-elected. For 
some members, on some issues, voting against 
the party leadership is perceived as a necessary 
step to re-election. 

For a general measure of the extent of party 
bolting on roll-call votes, we may start with the 
58 roll-calls in the House in 1963 in which a 
majority of Democrats opposed a majority of 
Republicans. On these votes, the average 
Democrat in the House supported his party 73 
percent of the time, and opposed the party 
leadership 13 percent of the time; absenteeism, 
in its various forms, accounts for the remaining 
14 percent. The average, however, does not 
tell the story; individual members varied 
widely in the degree of support they gave their 
party. For example, eight Democrats (mostly 
from the North) supported the party leader- 
ship at least 98 percent of the time, while five 
Democrats (all from the South) opposed the 
party leadership at least 65 percent of the 
time.?! 

Constituency influences show up in char- 
acteristic regional and ideological cleavages 
that result in many departures from the party 
leadership’s line. For example, in 1961 North- 
ern Democrats supported the party 92.7 per- 
cent of the time on a series of ten roll-call votes 
‘having to do with extending a larger federal 
role, while Southern Democrats supported 
these same issues, on the average, only 56.4 
percent of the time. A number of demo- 
graphic factors, more specific to each con- 
stituency, such as percentage of owner-occu- 


% Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report, No. 14 
{April 3, 1964), pp. 649-653. 

22 Froman, Congressmen and Their Constitu- 
encies, op. cù., p. 91, 


pied dwelling units, percentage of non-white 
population, and percentage of urban popula- 
tion, also relate to roll-call votes and help to 
explain deviations from party voting.” The 
well known affinity among conservatives on 
both sides of the aisle is a further manifesta- 
tion of constituency influences working against 
party leadership. For example, of the 58 roll- 
call votes in 1963 mentioned above, notwith- 
standing that a majority of Democrats voted 
against a majority of Republicans, the Demo- 
crats won only 47 and lost 11. Out of the eleven 
lost, eight were lost to the so-called ‘‘conserva- 
tive coalition” (a majority of Republicans and 
a majority of Southern Democrats voting 
against a majority of Northern Democrats). 

Although the Southern wing of the Demo- 
cratic party is the most troublesome area for 
the leadership (and is, as we saw in discussing 
the Whip polls earlier, well represented among 
those whom the leadership must aggressively 
pursue), a significant number of Northern 
Democrats also, from time to time, bolt the 
party position. Sometimes this is because they 
see their constituents as overwhelmingly op- 
posed to the party position. Sometimes they are 
probably right in this, and sometimes, to their 
own peril, they are probably incorrect. For ex- 
ample, Congressman John Lesinski, from a 
relatively blue-collar district in Wayne County, 
Michigan, was the only Northern Democrat to 
vote against the Civil Rights Bill; he appre- 
hended that the so-called ‘‘white-backlash” 
might be severe in his district. Congressman 
Dingell, also a Democrat from the same area, 
voted for the Civil Rights Bill. As it turned 
out, the Republican legislature in Michigan re- 
apportioned the state’s congressional districts 
in such a way as to throw Lesinski and Dingell 
into the same district in the succeeding Demo- 
cratic primary. Ninety percent of the new 
district, however, came from Lesinski’s former 
district. In the primary Dingell won handily. 
Although it is hazardous to attribute defeat to 
a single issue, a plausible argument can cer- 
tainly be made that Lesinski seriously over- 
estimated the amount of white-backlash in his 
district. 

We can say, then, that constituency factors, 
however useful they may be in accounting for 
inter-party differences, also help to differen- 
tiate among members within the Democratic 
party, and so to explain deviations from party 
leadership positions. And, since party repre- 
sentation in the House stems from state and 
local organizations, whenever a member pleads 


23 Ibid., chs. 7 and 9; see also Turner, op. cil, 
and MacRae, op. cit. 
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that his district will not allow him to go 
along with the leadership, the argument is 
usually understood and accepted. Constit- 
uency factors, therefore, are a powerful force 
in conditioning the extent of party leadership 
among the House Democrats, 


SIXTH CONDITION. THE ACTIVITY OF STATE 
DELEGATIONS 


We have lately begun to learn more about 
the function of state delegations as informal 
groups in Congressional politics—and hence 
legislation. Alan Fiellin and John Kessel, for 
example, sketch out the informal relationships 
among members of the New York and Wash- 
ington congressional delegations respectively.” 
Fiellin suggests that informal groups such as 
state delegations are the principal socializing 
agencies for the members and provide them 
with important cues. David Truman, on the 
basis of an investigation of 23 state delega- 
tions, concluded that 


the delegation thus tends to constitute a com- 
munication structure whose repeated use results 
in a heightened consensus and similarity of voting 
among its members. In short, the state party 
delegation in the House may be a significant 
alternative cue-giving mechanism within the 
legislative party, especially on matters whose 
political implications are ambiguous. Uncertainty 
is misery and misery loves company.” 


One of the implications of this generalization 
is that state delegations provide important 
protective mechanisms whereby members of 
the same state delegation, when voting on an 
issue ambiguously related to their districts, can 
partially explain their vote, especially if they 
perceive their district sentiment incorrectly, 
as a matter important for the state. “After 
all,” a member might say, “every congressman 
from this state voted that way.” 

The support or opposition of state delega- 
tions can be of significant help or a hindrance 
to the leadership. A number of examples will 
help to illustrate this point. 

The first pay bill in 1964 contained a pro- 
vision for a $10,000 increase in congressional 
salaries. This bill, on a roll-call vote, went 


% Alan Fiellin, “The Functions of Informal 
Groups: A State Delegation,” in Robert L. Pea- 
body and Nelson W. Polsby, eds., New Perspec- 
tives on the House of Representatives (Chicago, 
1963), pp. 59-78, and John H. Kessel, “The 
Washington Congressional Delegation,” Midwest 
Journal of Political Science, Vol. 8 (February, 
1964), pp. 1-21. 

2 Truman, op. cit., p. 250. 


down to defeat in March. The pay bill was 
again brought up in June with only slight 
changes, the most significant of which cut the 
increase to congressmen to $7,500. The Cali- 
fornia Democratic delegation caucused three 
times during this interim and voted, in each 
case unanimously, to oppose the bill unless it 
retained the original $10,000 raise. Since the 
California delegation is so large, and since the 
bill was defeated even with its support in 
March, to lose the California Democrats on the 
second bill would be a serious blow to the 
leadership. A compromise was worked out, 
however, assuring the delegation that every 
effort would be made to get the Senate to sup- 
port a $10,000 pay increase: then the confer- 
ence might accept the Senate figure. A good 
deal of time and effort on the part of the leader- 
ship was expended in these sets of negotiations. 

Another example of the crucial activity of a 
state delegation occurred just before the vot- 
ing on the poverty bill, early in 1964. The 
North Carolina delegation exacted as its price 
for support of the program a promise from the 
Administration that Adam Yarmolinsky 
would not be appointed to help run it. Yarmo- 
linsky, an able and liberal-minded lawyer who 
had been borrowed from the Defense Depart- 
ment for the purpose, had been one of the 
President’s main lieutenants in working out the 
details of the program. For a number of 
reasons, however—mainly having to do with 
his activity in helping to integrate southern 
military installations—he was not acceptable 
to a number of Southerners in general, and to 
the North Carolina delegation in particular” 
After the leadership promised that Yarmolin- 
sky would not be appointed, the delegation 
gave its support to the program. 

Much of the discussion within state delega- 
tions does not take place in formal caucus. 
Members from the same state tend to sit 
near one another on the floor, to travel to- 
gether, eat together, etc. Moreover, in a situa- 
tion where the natural inclination of the major- 
ity of a delegation would be to oppose the 
leadership on a particular piece of legislation, 
the delegation will not generally caucus unless 
its leaders think there is a chance that they 
will derive an advantage by voting with the 
House leadership after exacting some con- 
cession. On the 1962 tax bill, for instance, 
activity within three southern delegations was 
crucial in changing a possible Administration 
defeat into victory. One of these same delega- 
tions caucused on the farm bills (feed grains) 
in both 1962 and 1963 and as a result gave 
the leadership 75 percent of its votes, whereas 
the normal pattern was for only 12 percent to 
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50 percent of the delegation to support the 
leadership on most important issues. 

At the other end of the spectrum are delega- 
tions that almost always support the leader- 
ship. They generally do not caucus unless they 
suspect a substantial feeling among them 
against the leadership position. The activity 
of the California delegation on the pay bill just 
discussed is a good example. 

Aside, then, from the usual informal com- 
munication and cue-giving which state delega- 
tions provide for their members, they are also 
important as bargainers because in numbers 
lies strength. If the members of a large delega- 
tion can all agree on a position, and all agree 
on what they are willing to settle for, they may 
be able to get their price from the leadership 
in return for their support. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


We have attempted to explore six factors 
which are likely to influence the success of the 
House Democratic Party leadership: (1) leader- 
ship commitment, knowledge, and activity; (2) 
the nature of issues (procedural vs. substan- 
tive); (8) visibility of the issue; (4) visibility of 
the action; (5) constituency pressures; and (6) 
the activity of state delegations. 

Generally, we have concluded that leader- 
ship victories are more likely to occur when 
(1) leadership activity is high; (2) the issue 
is more procedural and less substantive; (3) 
the visibility of the issue is low; (4) the visibil- 
ity of the action is low; (5) there is little counter 
pressure from the constituencies; and (6) state 
delegations are not engaged in collective bar- 
gaining for specific demands. Each of these 
conditions may range widely from high to low. 
The number of combinations, therefore, is po- 
tentially quite large. And as one moves along 
the continuum from high to low (or low to high 
as the case may be), it becomes increasingly 
more difficult for the leadership to prevail. 

For analytical purposes we have considered 
each factor in isolation. It is not to be sup- 
posed, however, that each operates inde- 
pendently of the others. It is appropriate to 
conclude, therefore, with a few observations 
about their interrelationships. 

The most important of these is that leader- 
ship activity is a counter-weight to the other 
five factors: it is integrative, while the rest are 
divisive. Accordingly, it will be most needed, 


and is likely to be evoked most strongly, when 
one to all of the other five are actively operat- 
ing against the leadership. This situation ob- 
tains when most major bills reach the floor, 
and continues until the vote on final passage. 
The leadership intervenes only intermittently 
prior to floor action on legislation, but floor 
business is leadership business and it rises to 
its highest intensity at the stage of recom- 
mittal and final passage. 

Next, since the leadership is at the greatest 
advantage in dealing with procedural issues, 
it can afford to relax when only these are at 
stake; and if it runs into trouble on one of 
them, otherwise than from carelessness or 
ineptitude, the likelihood is that one or more 
of the countervailing factors is strongly in 
evidence. If it wins, that will be because fewer 
factors are working against the leadership than 
on a substantive issue. Correspondingly, when 
the visibility of an issue is high, it is likely to 
be more substantive then procedural, and to 
entail high activity by state delegations, con- 
stituents, and the leadership. Under this con- 
dition, the leadership is more likely to win 
when the visibility of the action is low. 
When the visibility of the action is high (on 
a roll-call vote), and is combined with a 
highly visible, substantive issue (as a major 
proposal of the Administration’s usually is), 
then it will also be combined with high leader- 
ship, constituency, and state delegation activ- 
ity. 

Constituency influences operate irregularly, 
depending upon the nature and visibility of the 
issue and of the action. Because constituencies 
also vary a good deal across the country, few 
issues will arouse interest in every district. 
Hence, defections from party leadership on 
that account will vary considerably from one 
issue or action to the next. We can say, how- 
ever, that widespread and intense constituency 
reactions are symptomatic of high visibility, 
and with visibility go a number of other prob- 
lems for the leadership. 

Finally, the bargaining power of state dele- 
gations—and hence the likelihood of their 
intervention— is low unless other factors in our 
review are high. State delegations may be 
quite active in gaining projects for their states, 
but on more general bills their appearance is 
a good deal less predictable. This condition 
seems genuinely independent of the others. 
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Judged by any standards the 1963 term of 
the United States Supreme Court was one of 
momentous importance to the future of the 
American political system. Most immediately, 
the Justices once again found themselves em- 
broiled in political controversy, their decisions 
attacked by the Republican party platform, 
by the Republican presidential candidate and 
by many members of Congress. 

Among the more notable deeds of the 1963 
term were decisions writing into the margins 
of the Constitution the formula “one man, one 
vote” as the proper rule for apportioning elec- 
toral districts for the House of Representatives 
and for both houses of state legislatures. The 
Court also invalidated two acts of Congress, 
and in the field of criminal justice introduced 
several new principles while overturning sup- 
posedly settled law. In addition the Court 
again struck down officially sanctioned prayers 
in public schools. 

For its part, Congress seriously considered 
constitutional amendments to reverse the 
school prayer decisions of this and previous 
terms, and to modify the doctrine of the reap- 
portionment cases.! The House went so far as 
to pass a bill to remove from federal courts 
jurisdiction to hear apportionment suits. After 
a quasi-filibuster by liberal senators had beaten 
down a stronger measure, the Senate then 
adopted a resolution urging federal judges to 
allow state legislators ample time to redistrict 
their states. This resolution was adopted as an 
amendment to the foreign aid bill, but was 
deleted in conference. 

The most personal and perhaps the most 


* I am indebted to my colleagues, William M. 
Beaney and Robert K. Faulkner, and my research 
assistant, Irving Faber, for reading the manu- 
script and making many helpful suggestions. 

2 For the school prayer amendments see Ed- 
ward Beiser and William Beaney, ‘Prayers and 
Politics: The Impact of Engel and Schempp on 
the Governmental Process,” 13 Journal of Public 
Law (1965). Among the more important of the 
proposed amendments to modify the reapportion- 
ment decisions were: H. J. Res. 1055 (McCulloch), 
S. J. Res. 181 (Stennis), and S. J. Res. 185 
(Dirksen), all 88th Cong., 2d sess. Within a few 
weeks of the term’s reapportionment decisions, 
at least 51 modifying constitutional amendments 
were introduced in Congress. 


stinging congressional rebuke to the Justices 
came on a money matter. In June 1964 the 
House passed a general pay raise for federal 
employees, including $7500 for the Justices. 
Four days later the Court handed down the 
bulk of the term’s state legislative districting 
cases. During floor debate in the Senate, 
Gordon Allott, Republican of Colorado—and 
Colorado was one of the states whose district- 
ing had just been declared unconstitutional— 
proposed cutting the Justices’ raise to $2500. 
While Senator Allott disclaimed any effort “to 
slap them in the face, or anything of that sort,’ 
some of his colleagues were more candid about 
their intention to punish judicial law-making. 
In any event, the Senate adopted Allott’s 
amendment, 46-40. The conference settled on 
a $4500 increase, and much to the disgust of 
some Court foes both houses agreed to the com- 
promise. Three thousand dollars a year poorer 
because of their work in recent terms, the 
Justices were reminded of one use for congres- 
sional control of the purse strings. 

This paper will first summarize the more 
important deeds of the Court’s 1963 term in 
the field of civil liberties. The second section 
analyzes the divisions among the Justiceson 
these issues, and the third section examines 
some of the lar ger doctrinal implications of re- 
cent decisions as well as their possible political 
effects. 


I. DEEDS 


As has typically occurred in the last quarter 
century, questions of civil liberties formed the 
most significant part of the business of the 1963 
term of the Court. These decisions will be 
analyzed here under three sub-headings, Crim- 
inal Justice, Freedom of Political Expression 
and Association, and Discrimination against 
Insular Minorities. Reasons for the choice of 
these categories will be fully explained in 
Section III of this paper. 

Criminal Justice. A large number of cases re- 
lated to procedural and substantive guarantees 
in criminal trials, and these were generally de- 
cided in favor of the rights of the accused.’ Two 


2110 Cong. Rec. 15312 (daily ed.). 

3 The major exceptions were: Rugendorf v. 
United States, 376 U. 8S. 528 (1964); Ungar v. 
Sarafite, 376 U. S. 575 (1964); United States v. 
Barnett, 376 U.S. 631 (1964); United States v. 
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cases reversed convictions because of system- 
atic exclusion of Negroes from juries;! an- 
other overruled Stein v. New York and held 
that, in a state court, the voluntariness of a 
confession must be determined by the trial 
judge and may not be submitted to the jury 
along with the question of guilt or innocence.® 
Malloy v. Hogan! buried the 56-year-old doc- 
trine of Twining v. New Jersey’ and applied 
to the states the Fifth Amendment’s prohibi- 
tion against self-incrimination. On the other 
hand, six Justices held that protection against 
double jeopardy does not bar the federal 
government from retrying a defendant who was 
earlier coerced into entering a guilty plea.® 
The Court also rejected Governor Ross 
Barnett’s request for protection of his asserted 
civil rights. A five-judge majority, over dis- 
sents from Warren, Black, Douglas, and 
Goldberg, reaffirmed the old rule that a de- 
fendant accused of contempt may be tried 
without a jury. However, some of the majority 
Justices undermined much of the effect of this 
traditional rule by adding the Delphic quali- 
fication that the punishment imposed under 
such circumstances could not exceed that usu- 
ally accorded to “petty” offenses.? In another 


Healy, 376 U.S. 75 (1964); United States v. 
Taieo, 377 U.S. 463 (1964); United States v. 
Welden, 377 U.S. 95 (1964). 

In this article I have not tried to summarize 
every civil liberties decision of the 1963 term. 
Tables I, II, and III below list all of these de- 
cisions, at least those decided by full opinion. 
For a more complete discussion see Note, “The 
Supreme Court, 1963 Term,” 78 Harvard Law Re- 
view 177 (1964). 

4Arnold v. North Carolina, 376 U.S. 773 
(1964); Coleman v. Alabama, 377 U.S, 129 (1964). 

6 Jackson v. Denno, 378 U.S. 368 (1964). Ex- 
cept for two sentences in White’s majority opin- 
ion, one might have said that constitutional stand- 
ards would be met if a state required a jury to 
return a special verdict regarding the voluntari- 
ness of a confession. The two sentences read: 
“Jackson’s position before the District Court, 
and here, is that the issue of his confession should 
not have been decided by the convicting jury but 
should have been determined in a proceeding 
separate and apart from the body trying guilt and 
innocence. So far we agree and hold that he is 
now entitled to such a hearing in the state court.” 
Ibid., at p. 394. 

6378 U.S. 1 (1964). See also Murphy v. 
Waterfront Commission, 378 U.S. 52 (1964). 

7211 U.S. 78 (1908). 

€ United States v. Tateo, supra note 3. 

? So Justice Clark said in his opinion for the 


contempt case, six Justices found no violation 
of due process where the judge who presided 
at the contempt trial was the same judge who 
had presided over the main trial at which the 
defendant had been cited for contempt.!® A 
third contempt decision held that before trial 
in a federal court, a defendant was entitled to 
a hearing on his attorney’s allegation that he 
had been mentally ill during the period in 
which the contemptuous acts were com- 
mitted. 

In three state search-and-seizure cases, the 
Justices tried to make it clear that Mapp v. 
Ohio” imposed on state courts an obligation to 
follow the same rules as federal courts in 
denying admission of unconstitutionally ob- 
tained evidence.“ A fourth search-and~seizure 
decision reversed a conviction obtained in a 
federal court on the basis of evidence secured by 
state officials in a search without a warrant. 

Two right-to-counsel cases established new 
protections for defendants. Masstah v. United 
States'® held inadmissible in a federal court 
incriminating staternents voluntarily made by 
a man under indictment. Federal officers, the 
majority said, could question a defendant 
under such circumstances, but they could not 
use evidence so obtained against him unless his 
lawyer had been present at the interrogation. 
Escobedo v. Illinois tried to begin to solve one 
of the problems raised by Gideon v. Wain- 
wright3§ at what stage of a criminal prosecu- 
tion does the right to counsel begin? In essaying 
an answer, the majority reverted to a “special 
circumstances” rule. After stressing that in this 
case the accused was a young man of Mexican 
descent with no previous record of experience 
with the police, the Court said: “We hold 
only that when the process shifts from in- 
vestigatory to accusatory—when its focus is 
on the accused and its purpose is to elicit a 
confession—our adversary system begins to 
operate, and, under the circumstances here, 
the accused must be permitted to consult with 
his lawyer.’’!7 

In reversing a series of sit-in convictions, 


Court. United States v. Barnett, supra note 3 at 
695 n. 

10 Ungar v. Sarafite, supra note 3. 

1t Panico v. United States, 375 U.S. 29 (1963). 

2 367 U.S. 643 (1961). 

18 Fahy v. Connecticut, 375 U.S. 85 (1963); 
Stoner v. California, 376 U.S. 483 (1964); 
Aguilar v. Texas, 378 U.S. 39 (1964). 

4 Preston v. United States, 376 U.S. 364 (1964). 

16 377 U.S. 201 (1964). 

16 372 U.S. 335 (1963). 

17 378 U.S. 478, 492 (1964). 
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three Justices (Clark, Brennan and Stewart) 
- demonstrated considerable virtuosity not only 
in avoiding basic constitutional issues them- 
selves, but also in preventing any official 
Court pronouncement on those issues, even 
though six of their colleagues wanted the Court 
to rule on the fundamental questions of consti- 
tutional law. In two cases the Court found 
state action in the form of official encourage- 
ment of segregation policies by merchants;!® 
in another the Court applied the ex post facto 
prohibition to judicial interpretations of law 
and set aside the convictions because South 
Carolina courts had changed their interpreta- 
tions of South Carolina’s criminal trespass law 19 
In still another case from South Carolina the 
Court again used the ex post facto rationale to 
reverse criminal trespass convictions and found 
there was insufficient evidence to justify 
charges of breach of peace.” In Bell v. Mary- 
land the Court reversed other sit-in convictions 
to permit the Maryland courts to reconsider 
the cases in the light of subsequent state pas- 
sage of an equal accommodations law.” 

Avoidance of fundamental issues did not 
appeal to the Chief Justice or to Justices 
Douglas and Goldberg. They joined in the 
Court’s opinion, but in concurring opinions 
written by Goldberg and Douglas these three 
put forth an argument that, if ever successful 
in commanding a majority of the Court, 
would render redundant the controversial 
public accommodations title of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act. Reasoning along lines similar to 
the first Justice Harlan’s dissent in the old 
Civil Rights Cases," Goldberg and Douglas 
concluded that the Fourteenth Amendment 
forbids innkeepers to discriminate on the basis 
of race. 

Black, Harlan, and White would also have 
reached the basic constitutional issues. These 
Justices dissented in four of the five sit-in 
cases; three of their dissents were written by 
Black, one by Harlan. They rejected the theory 
of the elder Harlan’s dissent in the Civil 
Rights Cases, denied that anyone could have 
been misled by previous state court interpre- 
tations of state law, and found no state action 


18 Robinson v. Florida, 378 U.S. 153 (1964); 
Griffin v. Maryland, 378 U.S. 130 (1964). The 
ability of three Justices to impose their will on the 
other six may be the result of the so-called para- 
dox of voting. See my Elements of Judicial Strategy 
(University of Chicago Press, 1964), pp. 85-7. 

19 Bouie v. Columbia, 378 U.S. 347 (1964). 

20 Barr v. Columbia, 378 U.S. 146 (1964). 

21 378 U.S. 226 (1964). 

22109 U.S. 3 (1883). 


in a merchant’s obtaining police assistance— 
absent an official policy commanding or actively 
encouraging segregation—in removing un- 
wanted persons from his property. 

Freedom of Expression and Association. The 
1963 term had more than its annual share of 
voting and speech cases. In the 1962 term, a 
majority of the Court had held in NAACP v. 
Button that an interest group had a First 
Amendment right to use—and to urge its 
members to use—the judicial process to ac- 
complish its policy aims.” Brotherhood v. 
Virginia** extended the Button doctrine by 
ruling that a union had a constitutionally pro- 
tected right to advise its members to seek, in 
employer liability cases, the counsel of partic- 
ular lawyers. Three decisions sustained the right 
of unions to picket in labor disputes: two 
other decisions, based largely on Edwards v. 
South Carolina,*® upheld the right of Negro 
demonstrators to protest publicly against 
state-sanctioned segregation policies.” Two 
cases involving allegations of obscenity and 
counter-allegations of police censorship found 
the Justices coming down once more in favor 
of freedom of expression.?® But on neither oc- 
casion could a majority agree on an opinion 
for the Court, and one of these cases produced 
the odd result of Warren and Clark joining in 
protest against a libertarian decision.?® 

In a series of decisions more directly related 
to political expression, a unanimous Court 
once again affirmed the right of NAACP mem- 
bers to freedom of association and for the 
fourth time reversed Alabama’s efforts to pre- 
vent the NAACP from doing business in the 
state. The Court also held that provisions 


23 371 U.S. 415 (1963). For a full analysis of 
this case, see Robert Birkby and Walter Murphy, 
‘Interest Group Conflict in the Judicial Arena,” 
42 Texas Law Review 1018 (1964). 

24377 U.S. 1 (1964). 

2 Liner v. Jafco, 375 U.S. 301 (1964); NLRB 
y. Fruit & Veg. Local, 377 U.S. 58 (1964); 
United Steelworkers v. NLRB, 376 U.S. 492 
(1964). 

28 372 U.S. 229 (1963). 

27 Henry v. Rock Hill, 375 U.S. 6 (1963); Fields 
v. South Carolina, 375 U.S. 44 (1963). 

28 A Quantity of Books v. Kansas, 378 U.S. 
205 (1964); Jacobellis v. Ohio, 378 U.S. 184 
(1964). 

28 Jacobellis v. Ohio, supra note 28. 

3 NAACP v. Alabama, 377 U.S. 288 (1964). 
This time the Court’s decision stuck and the 
injunction was lifted. Southern School News (Oc- 
tober 1964), p. 7. For a discussion of the back- 
ground of this litigation see Birkby and Murphy, 
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of Washington loyalty oaths were void for 
vagueness. Where the “sensitive” field of dis- 
semination of ideas was involved, so White 
wrote for a seven-judge majority, restrictive 
regulations must meet high standards of 
definiteness.# 

New York Times v. Sullivan reversed a libel 
judgment against the Times for publishing an 
advertisement that accused Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, officials of interfering with the civil 
rights of Negroes. The Times, though claiming 
the advertisement was generally accurate, ad- 
mitted it contained some false information. 
Black, Douglas, and Goldberg would have 
conferred absolute immunity on newspapers to 
criticize public officials, but the other six 
Justices would not go so far. In an opinion 
written by Justice Brennan, the majority held 
that in order to be outside the protection of 
the First and Fourteenth Amendments a 
newspaper’s criticism of a public official had to 
be malicious as well as false. “The constitu- 
tional guarantees require,” Brennan said, “a 
federal rule that prohibits a public official from 
recovering damages for defamatory falsehood 
relating to his official conduct unless he proves 
that the statement was made with ‘actual 
malice’—that is, with knowledge that it was 
false or with reckless disregard of whether it 
was false or not.’ 

In a democratic society, one of the principal 
uses of freedom of expression and association 
is to influence electoral behavior, and the 
Court made the most significant decisions of its 
1963 term in this area. The Justices decided 
eleven districting cases, nine involving ap- 
portionment of state legislatures and two con- 
gressional districting. Felix Frankfurter had 
earlier warned that to enter the reapportion- 
ment controversy was to throw the Court into 
a political thicket. His brethren, however, ac- 
cepted that risk, realizing perhaps that like 
nine Br’er Rabbits they have historically 
thrived in that briar patch. 

In all nine of the state cases? and the one 


op. cit. supra note 23 and my “The South Coun- 
ter-Attacks,” 12 Western Political Quarterly, 
371 (1959). 

a Baggett v. Bullitt, 377 U.S. 360 (1964). 

32 376 U.S. 254, 279-80 (1964). See also Gar- 
rison v. Louisiana, 379 U.S. 64 (1964), and 
Harry Kalven, Jr., “The New York Times Case: 
A Note on ‘The Central Meaning of the First 
Amendment,’ ” 1964 Supreme Court Review 191. 

8 Davis v. Mann, 377 U.S. 678 (1964); Lucas 
v. Colorado, 377 U.S. 713 (1964); Maryland 
Commission v. Tawes, 377 U.S. 656 (1964); Reyn- 
olds v. Sims, 377 U.S. 533 (1964); Roman v. 


congressional case% where the proper appor- 
tioning formula was at issue, a six-judge 
majority—Warren, Black, Douglas, Brennan, 
White, and Goldberg—firmly endorsed the 
principle of “one man, one vote.” These 
Justices also interpreted that principle to re- 
quire substantially equal populations in elec- 
toral districts for the national House of Repre- 
sentatives and for both houses of state legisla- 
tures. Stewart and Clark preferred a more flex- 
ible approach than the one man, one vote 
formula, but both agreed in four of the nine 
state cases® that the legislatures were suff- 
ciently malapportioned to warrant correction 
by judicial action. Clark came to this con- 
clusion in two of the other cases.® Only Har- 
lan adhered to the view that legislative dis- 
tricting is a political rather than a justiciable 
matter. 

The eleventh apportionment case, Wright v. 
Rockefeller,” revolved around the question 
whether New York had gerrymandered some 
congressional districts. Over dissents from 
Douglas and Goldberg, the Court held that the 
plaintiffs had failed to prove deliberate rigging 
of district lines for forbidden purposes. In a 
relatively minor decision, Anderson v. Martin,*® 
a unanimous Court ruled that it was a denial 
of equal protection for Lousiana to require that 
a candidate’s race be indicated on the ballot. 

Discrimination against Insular Minorities. 
The term “insular minority,” discussed in 
Section III below, is not easily defined. What- 
ever criteria one might use, however, would 
probably bring under this rubric cases involv- 
ing Indians, aliens, denaturalized citizens, 
members of relatively small religious sects 
holding to controversial beliefs or practices, 
conscientious objectors to prayers in public 
schools, procedural rights of alleged security 
risks, rights of Communists (at least other 
than those in the First Amendment), and pos- 
sibly school integration in the Deep South. 
The 1963 term settled no cases involving the 
civil rights of Indians, but representatives of 
each of these other beleaguered minority groups 


Sincock, 877 U.S. 695 (1964); WMCA v. 
Lomenzo, 377 U.S. 633 (1964); Swann v. Adams, 
378 U.S. 553 (1964); Meyers v. Thigpen, 378 U.S. 
554 (1964); Williams v. Moss, 378 U.S. 558 (1964). 

3% Wesberry v. Sanders, 376 U.S. 1 (1964). 

4 Davis v. Mann, Reynolds v. Sims, Roman v. 
Sincock, Williams v. Moss, all supra note 33. 

3% Maryland Commission v. Tawes and Meyers 
v. Thigpen, both supra note 33. 

37 376 U.S. 52 (1964). 

38 375 U.S. 399 (1964). 
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had their day—and with only one exception®® 
a successful day—in court. 

Even when they did not have a day before 
the Supreme Court, these minorities sometimes 
won. United States v. Communist Party, for in- 
stance, denied review of a Court of Appeals 
decision that communist party officers could 
not be required to register under the Internal 
Security Act of 1950 because the government 
had failed to prove that any party official 
could carry out the registration procedure 
without incriminating himself under the clause 
of the Smith Act that makes knowing party 
membership a crime.*° 

Chamberlin v. Dade County% upheld the 
claim of those offended by public prayers, by 
invalidating Florida’s Bible-reading require- 
ments for public schools. Schneider v. Rusk” 
reversed a denaturalization order, and in so 
doing held unconstitutional as an unreasonable 
discrimination against naturalized citizens 
that section of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act of 1952 providing for denaturaliza- 
tion of a naturalized citizen who resides in his 
former country for seven years. In another de- 
naturalization case, a six-judge majority halted 
the deportation of the notorious Frank Costello. 
The Court interpreted the congressional statute 
authorizing deportation of an alien twice con- 
victed of crimes involving moral turpitude as 
not applying to a denaturalized alien when the 
criminal acts had been committed while he was 
a citizen. On a more technical but less obscure 
point, Fott v. Immigration Service ruled that 
Courts of Appeals have Jurisdiction to review 
administrative denials of suspensions of de- 
portation proceedings.“ f 

A third deportation case brought back to the 
Court the troublesome question of when an 
American national can be held to have lost his 
citizenship. At issue was the constitutionality 
of that portion of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1952 which provides that an 
American national loses his citizenship by 
serving in the armed forces of a foreign nation 


39 Mrvica v. Esperdy, 376 U.S. 560 (1964), held 
that an alien had interrupted his residence in the 
United States and did not qualify as a permanent 
resident. 

4 Communist Party v. United States, 331 
F, 2d 807 (1964); cert. den., 377 U.S. 968 (1964). 
Cf. Communist Party v. Subversive Activities 
Control Board, 367 U.S. 1 (1961). 

a 377 U.S. 402 (1964). 

a2 377 U.S. 163 (1964). 

# Costello v. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, 376 U.S. 120 (1964). 

44375 U.S. 217 (1963). 


without obtaining authorization from the 
Secretaries of State and Defense. The Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit had reluctantly 
ruled that Herman Marks was a deportable 
alien because he had lost his citizenship by 
serving as a captain in Castro’s army after the 
revolutionaries had taken over the Cuban 
government.“ With Brennan not participating, 
the Justices divided 4-4 and thereby affirmed 
the decision of the Court of Appeals, 

The alleged security risk seeking judicial 
protection was Wiliam L. Greene, whose 
earlier litigation had been the occasion for a 
1959 Supreme Court decision that neither 
Congress nor the President had authorized in 
the Industrial Security Program a denial of 
the right of confrontation of hostile witnesses.*? 
This time Greene asked that the government 


_be ordered to give him monetary restitution 


under the regulations in effect when he began 
his initial action rather than under later and 
more restrictive regulations. Seven Justices, 
over dissents by Harlan and White, agreed 
that Greene was entitled to collect under the 
earlier regulations.’ 

On the final day of the term, a group of 
Communist Party officers succeeded in their 
efforts to strike down the passport provisions 
of the Subversive Activities Control Act of 
1950. Justice Black would have held the en- 
tire act unconstitutional, but the majority 
invalidated only the passport section. For the 
Court, Goldberg wrote that in excluding 
members of communist-dominated organiza- 
tions from passports and in making it a crime 
for them even to apply for passports, the 
statute ‘‘too broadly and indiscriminantly re- 
stricts the right to travel and thereby abridges 
the liberty guaranteed by the Fifth Amend- 
ment.’’4® Clark, Harlan, and White dissented. 

Earlier in the term the Justices in a unan- 
imous per curiam opinion again emphasized 
their growing impatience with the slow progress 
of school desegregation.®*° And in what promises 
to be one of the last stages of the Prince Ed- 
ward County case—one of the original school 
suits brought in 1951—seven members of the 
Court held that a federal district judge could: 
(1) enjoin state officials from paying tuition 
grants to parents of children attending “‘pri- 


45315 F. 2d 673 (1963). See John P. Roche, 
“The Expatriation Cases,” 1963 Supreme Court 
Review 325. 

46 Marks v. Esperdy, 377 U.S. 214 (1964). 

4? Greene v. McElroy, 360 U.S. 474 (1959). 

48 Greene v. United States, 376 U.S. 149 (1964). 

48 Aptheker v. Rusk, 378 U.S. 500, 514 (1964). 

59 Calhoun v. Latimer, 377 U.S. 263 (1964). 
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vate? schools established to: avoid integra- 
tion; and (2) order those officials to reopen the 
county’s public schools, closed since 1959. 
Justices Clark and Harlan dissented against 
the latter part of the ruling but otherwise 
agreed with the majority that Virginia was 
denying Negro children equal protection.™ 

In Cooper v. Pate a Black Muslim in the 
Illinois state penitentiary tried to sue the 
warden for denying him his civil rights. The 
Muslim claimed that he was in effect segre- 
gated from the rest of the prisoners, and while 
they were allowed religious literature he was 
not permitted to obtain a copy of the “Quran.” 
Illinois replied that the Muslims were more 
than a religious group: they were also a 
political organization dedicated to “Black 
Supremacy.” More particularly their record in 
instigating prison riots justified special treat- 
ment, The district court and the Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit agreed with 
state officials and dismissed the case as not 
stating a cause of action. In ruling that there 
had been no abridgment of civil rights, both 
courts relied heavily on what they described as 
sociological evidence—a study by the Chicago 
police department linking Muslims to prison 
disorders. In a terse and unanimous per 
curiam opinion the Supreme Court reversed 
and sent the case back for a trial on the merits.® 


II. DIVISIONS 


The decisions of the 1963 term were over- 
whelmingly libertarian. Whatever the number 
and range of factors the Justices weighed in 
making their decisions, they usually managed 
to tip the scales in favor of the claim of civil 
liberties, as the data in Tables I, II, and III 
demonstrate. Of the 64 cases* involving civil 
liberties claims, 56 (over 87 per cent) were de- 
cided in favor of the claimant, and 21 of these 


í Griffin v. Prince Edward County, 377 U.S. 
218 (1964). 

5&2 Cooper v. Pate, 324 F. 2d. 165 (1963). 

5 378 U.S. 546 (1964). 

54 Marks v. Esperdy, supra note 45, is not 
counted here since it was a 4-4 decision, nor is 
Dresner v. Tallahassee, 378 U.S. 539 (1964), be- 
cause it was not a decision on the merits, only a 
determination that there had not been a final de- 
cision by the highest state court. The cases in 
these three tables may be found in volumes 375- 
378 of the U.S. Reports. I have not listed here 
those decisions listed under ‘‘Memorandum 
Cases’ by the Lawyers Cooperative Publishing 
Co. This classification does not always coincide 
with that used by the official reporter of the 
Supreme Court. 


56 decisions (37 per cent), were unanimous. 

In recent years Black, Douglas, Warren, and 
Brennan have tended to vote together. In 1962 
Arthur Goldberg came to the Court and im- 
mediately joined the libertarian wing. Even on 
the more difficult cases, this group of five Jus- 
tices was often able to pick up an additional vote 
from Stewart or White and not infrequently 
from Clark. Thus in more than half of the de- 
cisions that divided the Court, there were six 
or more votes for a libertarian result. 

No matter what the specific nature of the 
case, Justice Douglas voted for the civil liber- 
ties claim in all but two instances and Justice 
Goldberg in all but three. In contrast, in all 
but two of the cases that divided the Court, 
Justice Harlan found a compelling reason— 
considerations of federalism or the doctrine of 
political questions, for example—for voting 
against a libertarian result. 

The data in Tables I, IL, and III also qualify 
any characterization of Justice White as being 
relatively unsympathetic to civil liberties. In 
criminal justice and insular minority cases only 
Harlan was less apt to decide for the claimant; 
but in cases involving freedom of expression 
or association, White voted for a libertarian 
result as often as Black or Brennan and more 
often than Warren. 

One of the more interesting sidelights of these 
voting records is Hugo Black’s relatively fre- 
quent votes for what is here classified as a non- 


libertarian result. Part of the problem, of 


course, as with all schemes of classification, lies 
in categorizing a particular vote as for or 
against civil liberties. In many instances a vote 
may clearly fall within one or the other cate- 
gory; but in other instances the choice is not 
so obvious. The issue may not be for or against 
civil liberties, but rather for or against one of 
two competing claims to personal freedom." 
The most salient examples of the latter situa- 
tion were the sit-in cases. There Black several 
times voted against Negroes’ claims to freedom 


5 In Jackson v. Denno, supra note 5, for ex- 
ample, I have counted Black as voting for the 
civil liberties claim even though he filed a dis- 
senting opinion. I did so because Black said he 
would have ruled the confession inadmissible be- 
cause it was obtained under inherently coercive 
circumstances. Black also dissented from the 
majority view that a judge would be a better 
protector than a jury, in such cases, of the civil 
rights of a defendant. He took a similar position 
on the question of whether the judge or the jury 
should determine the existence of a clear and 
present danger. Dennis v. United States, 341 
U.S, 494 (1951). 
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TABLE I. CRIMINAL JUSTICE CASES 


Case Vote Do Go 
Coleman v. Alabama 9-0 + + 
Arnold v. No. Car. 9-0 + + 
Preston v. U.S. 9-0 + + 
Smith v. Pa, 9-0 + + 
Leonard v. U.S. 9-0 + + 
Nagelberg v. U.S. 9-0 + -} 
Michaels v. U.S. 9-0 + + 
U.S. v. Behrens 9-0 + + 
Murphy v. Commission 9-0 + + 
Robinson v. Florida 9-0 + + 
Fallen v. U.S. 9-0 + -+ 
Stoner v. California 8-1 + + 
Corey v. U.S. 8-1 + + 
Hardy v. U.S. 8—1 -+ + 
Panico v. U.S. 7-2 + + 
Aguilar v. Texas 6-3 + + 
Massiah v. U.S. 6-3 + + 
Bartone v. U.S. 6-3 + + 
Bouie v. Columbia 6-3 + + 
Barr v. Columbia 6-3 + + 
Bell v. Maryland 6-3 + + 
Griffin v. Maryland 6-3 +. + 
Jackson v. Denno 6-3 + + 
Fahy v. Connecticut 5-4 + + 
Malloy v. Hogan 5-4 + + 
Escobedo v. Illinois 5-4 -+- + 
Rugendorf v. U.S. 4-5 + + 
Barnett v. U.S. 4—5 F bg 
Ungar v. Sarafite 3-6 + -+ 
U.S. v. Tateo 8—6 + + 
U.S. v. Welden 2—7 -+ — 
U.S. v. Healy 0-9 — — 
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Pro civil liberties in non- 
unanimous decisions: 


20-0 19-1 17-3 16-4 14-6 10-10 7-13 6-14 1-19 





-+- = Vote for civil liberties claim. 
— = Vote against civil liberties claim. 
0 = Took no part in decision. 


from discrimination in eating places open to the 
public and in favor of the freedom of restaurant 
owners—in the absence of statutory prohibi- 
tions—to select their own clientele. l 
There is room for reasonable men to differ 
about which result in the sit-in cases was truly 
libertarian. Through Black’s dissents in these 
cases, however, runs a theme of deep concern 
for the effect on public order if a state could 
not enforce criminal trespass laws against civil 
rights demonstrators who remain on private 
property after being told by the owner to 
leave. Usually when demands of public order 
have clashed with demands of freedom of ex- 


pression—and basically these sit-ins are politi- 
cal expression cases, though the majority of 
the Court did not choose to treat them as 
such—Black has finally voted in favor of 
freedom of expression.*© Moreover, Black’s 
insistence on the primacy of private control 


& See his position in Beauharnais v. Ilinois, 
343 U.S. 250 (1952); Cantwell v. Connecticut, 
310 U.S. 296 (1940); Feiner v. New York, 340 
U.S. 315 (1951); and Terminiello v. Chicago, 337 
U.S. 1 (1949). See also “Justice Black and First 
Amendment ‘Absolutes’: A Public Interview,” 
37 New York University Law Review 549 (1962). 


Cases 


Liner v. Jafco 
Anderson v. Martin 
N.Y.T. v. Sullivan 
Henry v. Rock Hill 
NAACP v. Alabama 
Steelworkers v. NLRB 
Roman v. Sincock 
Davis v. Mann 
Williams v. Moss 
Reynolds v. Sims 
Md. Comm. v. Tawes 
Meyers v. Thigpen 
Baggett v. Bullitt 
Books v. Kansas 
NLRB v. Packers 
Trainmen v. Virginia 
Wesberry v. Sanders 
WMCA v. Lomenzo 
Lucas v. Colorado 
Jacobellis v. Ohio 
Wright v. Rockefeller 
Rabinowitz v. Kennedy 


Pro civil liberties in non- 


unanimous decisions: 
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TABLE II. POLITICAL FREEDOM CASES 


Vote 


9-0 
9-0 
9-0 
9-0 
9-0 
8-0 
8-1 
8-1 
8-1 
8-1 
7-2 
7-2 
7-2 
7-2 
6-2 


-+ = Vote for civil liberties claim. 


— =: Vote against civil liberties claim. 
0 = Took no part in decision. 


Case 


Calhoun v. Latimer 
Cooper v. Pate 

Foti v. Immigration 
Griffin v. Pr. Edw. 
Chamberlin v. Dade 
Greene v. U.S. 
Costello v. Immigrat’n 
Aptheker v. Rusk 
Schneider v. Rusk 
Mrvica v. Esperdy 
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over property open to the publie does not evi- 
dence the same sort of value hierarchy as did 
his opinion for the Court in Marsh v. Alabama." 

Black’s votes in earlier cases tell a story of a 
consistent preference, one that makes his sit-in 
votes seem somewhat strange. But Black’s 
votes do not reveal the entire man; nor do his 
published opinions. Apparently there has been 
for some time a strong tension within his juris- 
prudence. For instance, in Martin v. Stru- 
thers,5® the 1943 Jehovah’s Witness case in- 
volving the constitutionality of an anti-door- 
bell ringing ordinance, Black originally voted 
to sustain the ordinance. At conference and in 
the opinion he first circulated—as senior major- 
ity Justice, Black had assigned to himself the 
task of writing the opinion of the Court—he 
stressed that the case involved a conflict of 
rights, and that the ordinance was a valid 
means of protecting the privacy of the home. 
At conference he had emphasized the necessity 
of guarding the integrity of private property 
and had expressed fear that the Witnesses 
would soon be invading Catholic churches to 
distribute their literature—with predictable re- 
sults. Black later had second thoughts, with- 
drew his opinion, and switched his vote. Stone 
then graciously allowed him to write a new 
opinion for the Court, this one vindicating 
Stone’s position at conference that the ordi- 
nance was an abridgment of freedom of speech.’ 


Wi. DOCTRINES 


Protesting against what he felt was too rigid 
a solution to problems of legislative districting, 
Potter Stewart charged that the majority Jus- 
tices were pursuing a particular political the- 
ory. Undoubtedly Stewart was correct, 
though candor should have required him to add 
that he, too, was following a political theory, 
albeit a different one from the majority’s. The 
great difficulty, given the vagueness of many 
Supreme Court opinions on fundamental prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence and political theory, is 
to discover the precise nature and implications 
of doctrines currently dominant within the 
Court. 

Thus it should be said at the outset that 
problems of evidence require a cautious ap- 
proach to any jurisprudential interpretation 
of Supreme Court decisions. The student of 
judicial behavior is at least as apt to impose 


67 326 U.S. 501 (1946). 

58 319 U.S. 141 (1943).- 

68 The Frank Murphy Papers, Michigan His- 
torical Collections, University of Michigan. 

60 Lucas v, Colorado, supra note 33 at p. 748. 


his own categories, substitute his personal 
judgments, and construct subjectively attrac- 
tive causal links between concepts when he is 
analyzing opinions as when he is classifying 
votes. Determining the significance of a pattern 
of dicta is no less difficult than categorizing, 
for example, the reapportionment decisions as 
basically involving questions of protection of 
“minority” rights or of free access to the politi- 
cal processes. The willingness of the Justices 
to compromise their views—and occasionally 
to change their votes*—to gain in intra- 
Court bargaining or to cope with matters of 
power politics complicates both kinds of 
analysis, as do problems of literary style and 
the pragmatic approach to legal issues that 
American judges so often take. 

One might even go so far as to question 
whether Supreme Court Justices have a juris- 
prudence in the academic sense of that term. 
Perhaps “doctrine” would be less pretentious 
as well as more descriptive, but as Cardozo 
once observed, each judge is subject to “a 
stream of tendency, whether you choose to call 
it philosophy or not, which gives coherence and 
direction in thought and action.’ 

Insofar as the majority Justices of the 
Warren Court, more particularly Black, Doug- 
las, Warren, Brennan and Goldberg, can be 
said to have accepted any jurisprudential doc- 
trine, it is a revision of that of Harlan F. 
Stone. Widely known as the Preferred Posi- 
tion Theory, Stone’s ideas were first articulated 
in a footnote to the Carolene Products case in 
1938. The doctrine was originally drafted by 
Stone’s clerk, Louis Lusky, and edited and 
amended by Charles Evans Hughes. In later 
cases Stone elaborated his ideas; and after his 
death, his biographer, Alpheus T. Mason, 
brought the Justice’s thoughts together into a 
more coherent theory than Stone had had an 


s&t See my Elements of Judicial Strategy, supra 
note 18. 

6 The Nature of the Judicial Process (Yale 
University Press, 1921), p. 12. 

63 Arthur Miller contends that it is the political 
theory of Thomas Hill Green that is now tri- 
umphant on the Court. “An Affirmative Thrust to 
Due Process of Law,” 30 George Washington Law 
Review 399, 416-19 (1962). While I do not agree 
with Miller on this point, I would like to express 
my general intellectual debt to this very sugges- 
tive article. 

64 United States v. Carolene Products, 304 U.S. 
144 (1938). 

65 The details are given in Alpheus T. Mason, 
Harlan Fiske Stone: Pillar of the Law (New York, 
1956), ch. 31. 
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opportunity—or an inclination—to do during 
his own life.‘ 

As published in 1988, Stone’s doctrine listed 
three kinds of cases in which the Court would 
relax its usual presumption that challenged leg- 
islation is constitutional: (1) where a statute 
appears to fall within the specific prohibitions 
of the Bill of Rights itself or as made applicable 
to the states by the Fourteenth Amendment; 
(2) where a statute restricts access to the 
political processes; (3) where a statute is di- 
rected against specific religious, national, or 
racial groups, or against any “insular” minority 
so subject to prejudice that it could not have 
a meaningful voice in the political process. 

The civil liberties decisions of the 1963 term 
can be viewed as falling under these three cate- 
gories, and they were so arranged in the first 
section of this paper, though the titles of the 
categories were somewhat changed. Not only 
can the decisions be placed in the pattern pre- 
scribed by Stone, but much of the language of 
recent opinions is reminiscent of the Roosevelt 
Court in its libertarian prime. In the 1962 term 
NAACP v. Button spoke of First Amendment 
freedoms as ‘supremely precious” as well as 
“delicate and vulnerable” and therefore de- 
manding and deserving the most careful judi- 
cial protection.®’ In the 1963 term Baggett v. 
Bullitt,*8 in striking down Washington’s loyalty 
oaths, emphasized the sensitivity of “basic 
First Amendment freedoms.” In Wesberry v. 
Sanders, Black paraphrased his earlier panegy- 
ric®? of the First Amendment to describe the 
right to vote: “No right is more precious in a 
free country than that of having a voice in the 
election of those who make the laws. .. . Other 
rights, even the most basic, are illusory if the 
right to vote is undermined.’’”° In Schneider v. 
Rusk, Douglas quoted with approval the state- 
ment by a lower court judge—who in turn was 
quoting Justice Goldberg speaking for the 
Court—that citizenship is “a most precious 
right.” 7! 

There appears to be either some confusion 


6& See especially Alpheus T. Mason, The 
Supreme Court from Taft to Warren (Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1958), 
chs. 5-6, and The Supreme Court: Palladium of 
Freedom (University of Michigan Press, 1962). 

8? Supra note 23. 

68 Supra note 31. 

6§ Milk Wagon Drivers Union v. Meadowmoor 
Dairies, 317 U.S. 287, 302 (1941). 

7° Supra note 34 at p. 17. 

n 377 U.S. 163, 167 (1964). Goldberg had made 
this statement in Kennedy v. Mendoza-Martinez, 
372 U.S. 144, 159 (1968). 


about which rights are most precious or over- 
generous use of the superlative. Moreover it is 
difficult to distinguish rights under the first 
eight amendments (category 1 of Stone’s doc- 
trine) from First Amendment rights under 
freedom of access to the political process (cate- 
gory 2). Perhaps the Justices could reduce the 
problems if they never again used the mislead- 
ing title “Preferred Freedoms” (to my knowl- 
edge the Warren Court Justices have not used 
it in recent years) and if they restated Stone’s 
doctrine along the following lines: 


First, as the highest tribunal in the nation the 
Supreme Court must be alert to maintain the in- 
tegrity of the judicial process, to insure that, 
where officials from other branches of government 
undertake to use the judicial process to achieve 
policy aims, judges will proceed with a scrupulous 
regard for procedural fairness. 

Second, if judges are to presume constitutional 
legislation affecting economic arrangements, they 
have a heavy obligation to insure the truly demo- 
cratic nature of the political process by which such 
laws are enacted. Courts must thus play a special 
role in guarding the right to vote and more 
broadly ensuring that freedom of communication 
—speech and press—as well as freedom of associa- 
tion are available equally to dissidents as to those 
espousing currently popular causes. 


This rephrasing eases rather than eliminates 
problems.” Stone’s third category, for instance, 
is the vaguest of the three. How does a judge 
determine that a group in a highly pluralistic 
society is an insular minority? Numbers alone 
would hardly constitute an adequate criterion 
of insularity. The du Ponts, Harrimans, Rocke- 
fellers, and Kennedys taken together form only 
the tiniest fraction of the population; yet from 
time to time they give evidence of being able 
to stand on their own feet politically. 

Race may not be a very useful criterion 
either. At one time it might have made sense 
to put most of the Negro cases under this third 
rubric. Since 1954, however, much racial liti- 
gation could just as logically be classed under 
the Court’s role of protecting the democratic 
nature of the political process. Indeed, one 
authoritative commentator has suggested that 
the basic justification for judicial action to end 
publicly sanctioned segregation can be found 
under Stone’s second category: free access to 


7 The reason for this overlap is explained in 
Mason, Harlan Fiske Stone, ch. 31. 

73 For a perceptive critique of Stone’s doctrine, 
see George Braden, “The Search for Objectivity 
in Constitutional Law,” 57 Yale Law Journal 571 
(1948). 
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political process can have no real meaning in a 
society where government authority imposes 
caste lines among citizens.” 

Some of the difficulties of this third category 
could be lessened if it were rephrased to read: 


) Courts have a third special obligation, that of 
making sure that regulations affecting social or 
political freedom, particularly where the freedom 
of specific groups is immediately involved, meet 
the highest standards of equal protection of the 
law. In applying these standards the Court will 
be obliged to look carefully at the actual impact 
of a regulation, as Yick Wo v. Hopkins” so elo- 
quently promised. 


There are still other problems inherent in 
any rejuvenation of Stone’s doctrine. First, it 
does not provide a set of objective standards 
to guide decision-making. Even those who ac- 
cept the doctrine may differ fundamentally 
about important kinds of decisions it requires. 
Stone, for instance, was adamant in insisting 
that courts should keep out of the apportion- 
ment controversy. At the conference discussion 
of Colegrove v. Green,” so Justice Murphy re- 
corded in his notes, Stone said that judicial 
intervention in legislative districting “would 
create confusion in each state. It isn’t court 
business.” Again according to Murphy’s notes, 
Justices Black and Rutledge at first agreed 
with Stone. The original vote on Colegrove was 
6-1, with Murphy “passing,” Jackson not par- 
ticipating and Douglas dissenting alone.” 
Black and to some extent Rutledge later 
changed their minds, Stone did not live to do 
S0. 

A jurisprudence is not, to be sure, a rigid 
set of formulae designed to supply quiek an- 
swers to specific and complex social conflicts. 
Tt is to a large extent a means of ordering values 
—and hopefully shaping attitudes and behav- 
ior—in terms of ends that are justified by rela- 
tively abstract, morally desirable, and intellec- 


4 Mason, The Supreme Court from Taft to War- 
ren, chs. 5-6. 

% 118 U.S. 356, 373-74 (1886). 

% 328 U.S. 549 (1946). 

77 Murphy Papers and the Harold H. Burton 
Papers, the Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C. I am indebted to Mr. Edward Beiser of 
Princeton for this latter reference. My interpreta- 
tion of Murphy’s notes was that he first voted 
with Stone; but Burton’s docket book records 
Murphy as passing and Burton’s conference notes 
report Murphy voted with Douglas. These dis- 
crepancies indicate the difficulties the Justices 
must face in determining their colleagues’ views, 
and serve also as a warning about the historical 
value of notes jotted down during a lively debate. 


tually defensible principles. Nevertheless one 
may charge that, even as restated here, Stone’s 
doctrine is still defective: insofar as it orders 
values it does so more in terms of desired pro- 
cedures than of general goals. If this is a defect, 
it is one shared by much of American political 
thought.78 

A more practical difficulty is that Stone’s 
doctrine offers a role for the Court in only one 
part, although an important part, of its work. 
The doctrine offers no help at all in fields 
where the questions do not involve basic con- 
stitutional issues, where for example Congress 
has formulated only vague general statements 
of policy and left it to judges or administrators 
to fill in the wide policy gaps. Does deference 
to Congress require the Court to make such 
policy, or does self-restraint require the Justices 
to override congressional judgment? A com- 
plete role theory would have to offer guidelines 
here, for this kind of problem arises rather 
often, and it goes to the heart of the function 
of the Court in the political system.”® 

Whatever the shortcomings of Stone’s doc- 
trine, if the Justices have decided to accept it, 
scholars can do little beyond writing critical 
articles and books in an effort to steer the 
Court onto more promising jurisprudential 
paths. Other public officials, however, may 
make the Justices pay a high price for following 
Stone’s doctrine, for it prescribes a very con- 
troversial role for the Court, one beset with 
political no less than with intellectual pitfalls. 

Most responsible people would concede that 
protecting the integrity of the judicial process 
is a proper task for an appellate tribunal, 
though there might be-—and with the Supreme 
Court there often is—deep and widespread 
doubt that a particular court is playing that 
role properly. On the other hand, there is more 
widespread and far deeper doubt that protect- 
ing the democratic character of the political 
process is a proper role for the judiciary. More- 
over, protection of unpopular and insular 
minorities—however insular is defined—is by 
definition likely to be itself an unpopular task. 
By embarking on a libertarian course that to 
many people appears to be unduly technical 


18 Yves Simon, The Philosophy of Democratic 
Government (University of Chicago Press, 1951), 
p. 128, says that in a democratic society ‘‘delibera~ 
tion is about means and presupposes that the 
problem of ends has been settled.” 

79 See Martin Shapiro, Law and Politics in the 
Supreme Court (New York, 1964); and my ‘‘Con- 
gressional Reliance on Judicial Law-Making,” 
a paper delivered at the 1963 meetings of the 
American Political Science Association. 
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in protecting the rights of persons accused of 
crime, by being solicitous of the political rights 
of “radicals” and “subversives,” and by being 
acutely sensitive to the civil rights of minor- 
ities who wish to rise above their “place” in 
society, the Justices may invite, as they did in 
1954-58, the formation of a powerful coalition 
determined to overturn a number of indi- 
vidual decisions if not to curb the very author- 
ity of the Court.% 

One might speculate, therefore, that a liber- 
tarian Justice or group of Justices might recog- 
nize the dangers confronting their doctrine 
and might decide that the most prudent 
course would be to alter the political climate 
within which the Court operates. In a sense 
every judicial opinion is an effort to create or 
maintain a favorable climate of opinion by 
offering a reasoned explanation for a given de- 
cision. The Justices have open to them other 
means of influencing public opinion,® but they 
might also decide to strike directly at their 
opponents. Thus a brash observer might see 
the reapportionment cases as both a part of 
the Court’s general libertarian orientation 
and as a means to translate that orientation 
into viable public policy. The majority Jus- 
tices, this observer might reason, have decided 
to alter in a drastic way the power of the 
people most likely to oppose the Court’s 
policies. That is, by their reapportionment de- 
cisions, the Justices may have deliberately set 
out to revamp the political processes and to 
change the character of the interests and seg- 
ments of opinion that a majority of legislators 
are likely to represent, 

First of all it must be said that the direct 
evidence in support of this power-politics inter- 
pretation is just about nonexistent. It is true 
that the reapportionment decisions endorsing 
the one man, one vote formula occurred only 
after Warren, Black, Douglas, and Brennan 
had experienced severe difficulties with Con- 
gress and state legislatures and had seen their 
majority within the Court on some civil liber- 
ties issues temporarily wither away. It is also 
true that as men of considerable political ex- 
perience—and acumen—the majority Justices 
must have been aware of the hostile attitudes 
of many other public officials toward recent 
libertarian decisions and aware as well of the 
potential effect of the reapportionment de- 
cisions on the structure of political power in 
this country. 

Nevertheless, experience and awareness are 


80 See my Congress and the Court (University of 
Chicago Press, 1962). 
8 See my Elements of Judicial Strategy. 


not sufficient of themselves to prove or even 
strongly indicate intent. There is also a time 
problem here. For years before the Warren 
Court’s problems with other public officials, 
Black and Douglas had been urging the Court 
to decide reapportionment cases on their mer- 
its. And for some time the Chief Justice and 
Justice Brennan had been indicating that they, 
too, thought the Ccurt should be hearing such 
cases. Furthermore, Justice White, who 
joined in the reapportionment decisions and in 
most of the other political freedom rulings, 
was much more often than not opposed to a 
libertarian result in non-unanimous criminal 
justice and insular minority cases. One would 
not, therefore, expect him to be anxious to join 
in an effort to weaken the chances of some of 
his own views becoming viable public policy, 
unless of course those particular views were 
relatively unimportant to him.™ 

While this power interpretation has no direct 
evidential support at this time, it is worth 
pursuing because considerations of political 
power can never be very far removed from 
analysis of Supreme Court decisions. This 
explanation has at least the merit of directing 
attention to the impact of judicial decisions on 
public policy and more particularly to the abil- 
ity of a court to change the nature of the 
political system within which it operates. 
That change may be no less significant be- 
cause the judges did not think through the 
implications of their decisions and did not 
deliberately plot a revolution by judicial fiat. 


No serious student of public law has ever 


doubted the immense power of the Justices, 
but this power has usually been viewed in terms 
of a capacity to limit the authority of other 
public officials or, less frequently, of increasing 
their authority by validating controversial 
courses of action. These are significant exer- 


82 For example: Colegrove v. Green, supra note 
76; MacDougal v. Green, 325 U.S. 281 (1948); 
and South v. Peters, 339 U.S. 276 (1950). The 
other decisions are summarized in Jo Desha 
Lucas, “Dragon in the Thicket,” 1961 Supreme 
Court Review 194. 

83 Hartsfield v. Sloan, 357 U.S, 916 (1958). 

8% It is very possible that in the sit-in cases 
White’s values in the criminal justice field clashed 
with his values in the political freedom field. 
White voted to affirm the sit-in convictions in 
each decision that divided the Court. 

8 See Robert Dahl, “Decision-Making in a 
Democracy: The Supreme Court as a National 
Policy-Maker,” 6 Journal of Public Law 279 
(1957); and Charles Black, The People and the 
Court (New York, 1960). 
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cises of power, but hardly as significant as the 
capacity of the Court to change the character 
of our entire system of representation. 

Without denying the potentially revolu- 
tionary effect of the reapportionment de- 
cisions—again whether intended or not—one 
might question whether that effect may not 
be so gradual as to be evolutionary rather 
than revolutionary. At the outset, one cannot 
say with any degree of certainty what immedi- 
ate impact these cases will have. No doubt 
urban and suburban areas currently are badly 
underrepresented in Congress as well as in most 
state legislatures. But how much and exactly 
how these areas will gain politically depends on 
how electoral lines are redrawn. Linking of sub- 
urban and rural areas in the same districts 
could have a very different effect from linking 
suburban and urban areas, or from carving new 
districts from within urban or suburban regions. 

It must also be remembered that new elec- 
toral lines will be drawn by legislators chosen 
under the old—and unfair—system. And it is 
possible to gerrymander districts of equal 
population. Indeed, given a pluralistic society, 
it is probably impossible to construct any repre- 
sentation lines that do not give advantages to 
one party or to one kind of interest over 
another. How judges can distinguish inevitable 
advantage from subtle deliberate rigging, and 
what they will be able to do about gerryman- 
dering if they detect it, remain to be seen. 
Here, certainly, is an area in which there are 
few established judicial standards of judg- 
ment. Gomillion v. Lightfoot" did invalidate a 
crude effort by Alabama officials to gerry- 
mander Tuskegee, but in that situation race 
was the sole criterion for districting used by 
the state. When legislators are less crass, 
judicial difficulties will increase, as indicated by 
the Court’s refusal to grapple with gerry- 
mandering in Wright v. Rockefeller.®* 

Second, insofar as the Justices have in- 
creased urban political power, they may have 


8 State courts have applied such standards as 
contiguity and compactness to districting, but 
these would hardly seem to make gerrymandering 
very difficult. See Anthony Lewis, “Legislative 
Apportionment and the Federal Courts,” 71 
Harvard Law Review 1057, 1066-70 (1958). For an 
analysis of some of the more commonly used ap- 
portioning formulae and suggestions for improve- 
ment, see: Alan L. Clem, ‘Measuring Legislative 
Malapportionment: In Search of a Better Yard- 
stick,” 7 Midwest Journal of Political Science 125 
(1963). 

8? 364 U.S. 339 (1960). | 

88 Supra note 37. 


weakened or at best have done nothing to in- 
crease political support for civil rights. Put 
quite simply, support for the welfare state does 
not automatically carry with it respect for the 
rights of dissenters or tolerance toward other 
minorities. Available evidence, while hardly 
conclusive, indicates that although urban 
working classes may be economically liberal, 
they are hardly libertarian. They may be 
somewhat more so than farmers; but by being 
more exposed to political communication, 
blue collar workers may also be more vulner- 
able to rabble-rousing and may choose repre- 
sentatives who are less sympathetic to civil 
liberties than rural conservatives would be. 
Cries like “Wipe out crime in the streets!” may 
strike closer to home in the cities and are not 
likely to generate support for libertarian de- 
cisions in the criminal justice field. The Court’s 
decision in New York Times v. Sullivan,” 
while it did free the Times from what was 
clearly political oppression, formulated a 
general doctrine of constitutional law that 
will make it more difficult to control political 
smears and reckless campaign charges. In 
fact one of the first uses of the Times decision 
was to reverse a libel judgment growing out of 
an irresponsible campaign slur. Washington 
state representative John Goldmark had ob- 
tained a $40,000 verdict against a group who 
had called him a subversive during the 1962 
campaign, but the superior court judge ordered 
a new trial on the ground that the instructions 
to the jury had not conformed to the standards 
laid down in the Times opinion. 

On the other hand, it is probable that the 
reapportionment decisions will also increase 
the political influence of the suburbs, perhaps 
more so than that of the old urban centers. 
In the middle and upper income groups that 


89 Much of the available evidence is summa- 
rized in Seymour M., Lipset, Political Man (New 
York, 1960), ch. 4. 

30 Supra note 32. 

% New York Times, December 10, 1964, 28: 1. 
See also Talley v. California, 362 U.S. 60 (1960), 
invalidating a Los Angeles ordinance requiring 
that handbills disclose the name of the pub- 
lisher and the distributor. For discussions of 
the serious nature of the problem of securing 
intelligent and thoughtful political debate, con- 
sult the two books by Stanley Kelley, Jr., Profes- 
sional Public Relations and Political Power (The 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1956), and 
Political Campaigning (Washington, D.C., The 
Brookings Institution, 1960); and Frank Jonas, 
“The Art of Political Dynamiting,’ 10 Western 
Political Quarterly 374 (1957). 
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populate the suburbs, the Justices may well 
find greater support for libertarian decisions, 
especially for those whose impact does not 
immediately occur next door. But the Justices 
are also children of the New Deal—in one or 
two cases the relationship is avuncular—and 
economic liberalism is almost as much a part 
of their background as is devotion to civil 
liberties. Insofar as the reapportionment de- 
cisions increase the political influence of the 
suburbs, their effect may run counter to eco- 
nomic liberalism in many respects. Suburban- 
ites areapt to back government spending poli- 
cies from which they benefit, such as improved 
highways and subsidies to commuter railroads. 
It is questionable how these people will react 
to other aspects of the welfare state.” 

Third, it does seem very probable that Negro 
political influence will be increased, particu- 
Jarly in the South, since it is apparently more 
difficult to discriminate against Negro voters 
in urban areas.” This change may to some 
extent cut down the incidence of race-baiting, 
though alone it will by no means end such 
demagoguery. And while increased representa- 
tion in southern state legislatures will not auto- 
matically bring about the collapse of resistance 
to integration, such representation will at least 
turn these legislatures into a forum in which 
both sides will be heard.” 

Increased Negro political influence will cer- 
tainly help ease some racial problems; but, 
judging from past experience, it is not at all 
improbable that Negroes will be as callous 
toward the rights of other minority groups as 
whites have been toward those of the Negro. 
Perhaps more significant than scattered indica- 
tions among Negroes of anti-semitism® and 


2 See James Q. Wilson and Edward C. Ban- 
field, ‘‘Public-Regardingness as a Value Premise 
in Voting Behavior,” this Review, Vol. 58 (Dec. 
1964), pp. 876-887. 

%3 See 1961 U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
Report (Washington, D.C., G.P.O., 1961), Bk I. 

%” Georgia, for instance, in 1962 elected to its 
state legislature the first Negro since Reconstruc- 
tion. Albert Saye, ‘Revolution by Judicial Ac- 
tion in Georgia,” 17 Western Political Quarterly 
10 (1964). 

' % The New York office of the Anti-Defamation 
League has a thick file of newspaper reports and 
analyses of anti-semitism among Negroes. While 
this evidence is not conclusive in proving the 
widespread existence of anti-semitism among 


Negroes, it is still disconcerting to those who had , 


hoped that the Negro would learn and profit 
from the experience of his white brethren. These 
reports would come as no surprise to those who 


more overt hostility toward Puerto Ricans, is 
the past behavior of white ethnic groups. A 
recent status as a member of a lower caste 
group does not appear to have made whites 
more tolerant of newer immigrants into Ameri- 
can society. Irish resentment of Poles and 
Italians has been as bitter as Yankee disdain 
for the Irish; and outside the South, white 
opposition to civil rights legislation—though 
obviously not against Lyndon Johnson—seems 
to have its strongest emotional base in working 
class neighborhoods of first and second genera- 
tion Americans.’ 

Fourth, it is naive to think that changing the 
nature of electoral districts will immediately 
change the nature of the legislative process. 
Because of public ignorance and apathy on 
many issues, legislators have considerable 
leeway in voting for or against measures and 
far wider freedom in allowing themselves to 
be placed in a position not to vote at all. The 
fundamental fact here may be that a legisla- 
ture is a social system as well as a political 
institution, a social system in which the char- 
acter of constituents is an important factor, 
but only one of many operative factors.’ 

Furthermore, although dramatic civil liber- 
ties issues are occasionally fought out in the 
legislative arena, probably the more usual con- 
text for these problems, whether of discrimina- 
tion against minorities, criminal justice, or 
political freedom, is within the jurisdiction of 
local police and local prosecutors. It is true 
that these officials may be applying statutes 
formally passed by state legislatures or ordi- 
nances that technically owe their legality to 
legislative sufferance; but these regulations 
typically allow broad administrative discretion, 


accept the thesis of E. Franklin Frazier in his 
Black Bourgeoisie (New York, 1957). 

For discussions of Negro-Jewish relations, see 
especially: Kenneth B. Clark, ‘‘Candor about 
Negro-Jewish Relations,” 1 Commentary 8 (Feb., 
1946); James Baldwin, “The Harlem Ghetto: 
Winter 1948,” 5 Commentary 165 (Feb., 1948); 
Nathan Glazer, “Negroes and Jews: The New 
Challenge to Pluralism,” 38 Commentary (Dec., 
1964); and R. C. Hertz, “Rising Tide of Negro- 
Jewish Tensions,” 20 Ebony 117 (Dec., 1964). 

% Direct evidence here is lacking. I say “seems” 
and base this statement on numerous newspaper 
stories in The New York Times and The Washing- 
ton Post and Times-Herald during the fall of 1964 
and on my own experience in working for the 
U.S. Civil Rights Commission in New Jersey. 

97 See John Wahlke, Heinz Eulau, William 
Buchanan, and LeRoy Ferguson, The Legislative 
System (New York, 1962). 
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and it is difficult to see how they could be 
otherwise drawn, given the complexity of the 
problems with which they deal. Ordinary 
breach of the peace regulations provide ample 
discretion for local officials to de a thorough 
job of curtailing civil liberties. 

It is also true that strong legislative support 
for or against certain actions may influence 
police and prosecutor decisions. This in- 
fluence, however, may trickle down rather 
slowly, and a few strategically placed legisla- 
tors who are hostile to libertarian judicial de- 
cisions may encourage police to persist in 
practices of which judges disapprove. 


IV. TOWARD A NEW JURISPRUDENCE 


The work of the 1963 term reveals a liber- 
tarian majority solidly in control of the Court. 
Insofar as these Justices have adopted a re- 
vised version of Stone’s jurisprudence, they 
are applying it in a more positive fashion 
than Stone envisioned.*® Instead of merely 
checking governmental action—though they 
are doing that in many instances—the Jus- 
tices are also pushing and shaping govern- 
mental action to cope with the problems of 
twentieth century American society. They 
have accepted the necessity of big government 
to help run the complex economy of an urban, 
industrialized society. But as intellectual heirs 
of a liberal tradition, the Justices have not 
lost their fear of government as an oppressor 
of personal freedom. Nor have they lost their 
fear of the dangers to personal freedom from 
non-governmental action. 

Edward §. Corwin once showed that his- 
torically the basic doctrine of American con- 
stitutional law had been one of vested rights 
—a doctrine that eventually asserted an al- 
most unrestricted liberty to use, dispose of, and 
contract for property and labor. That doctrine 
died in 1937. Since then the Justices have been 
formulating, not always deliberately or per- 
haps even consciously, a new jurisprudence for 
the welfare state. This new jurisprudence has 
many facets, but its core, I believe, is com- 
posed of two concepts: freedom and social 
equality. “Freedom” here has been modified 
to mean political not economic freedom, for 
the Court has encouraged—not merely tol- 
erated—government regulation of the econo- 
my. For its part, the concept of equality in- 


28 For a related but somewhat different thesis, 
see Miller, op. cit., supra note 63. 

99 “The Basic Doctrine of American Constitu- 
tional Law,” 12 Michigan Law Review 247 (1914). 


cludes but goes far beyond the old common law 
standard of equal justice within the courtroom 
between rich and poor. The new concept is 
much broader in scope and more activist in 
effect. It requires judges as well as other gov- 
ernment officials to foster equality within soci- 
ety as a whole. The Justices have deemed 
this aspect of constitutional law so important 
as to incorporate the Fourteenth Amendment’s 
equal protection clause into the Bill of 
Rights.: 

The old jurisprudence was subject to serious 
tensions, and judicial inability to adjust the 
doctrine of vested rights to a mass, indus- 
trialized society led to its downfall. The new 
jurisprudence, too, is not without its tensions, 
as the discussion of the possible impact of the 
reapportionment decisions tried to illustrate. A 
more fundamental tension, despite a recent 
denial by Mr. Justice Goldberg,}® is that be- 
tween social equality and political freedom. In 
a society of men of unequal talent, ambition, 
and character, political freedom may be as 
dangerous to social equality as economic free- 
dom was. This is not to deny that the Justices 
may be able to find a way that will allow much 
of both values to become operational, only to 
caution that their mutual existence may de- 
pend on a delicate process of reconciliation. 

The Justices may lack a fully articulated 
theory of politics to explain and justify their 
role, or their variety of roles, in the American 


100 For example: American Power & Light Co. 
v. SEC, 329 U.S. 90 (1946); Ferguson v. Skrupa, 
372 U.S. 726 (1963); Interstate Natural Gas Co. 
v. FPC, 331 U.S, 682 (1947); Phillips Petroleum 
Co. v. Wisconsin, 347 U.S. 672 (1954); Wickard v. 
Filburn, 317 U.S. 111 (1942). 

101 See, for example: Steele v. L. & N. Rr., 328 
U.S. 192 (1944); Tunstall v. Brotherhood, 323 
U.S. 210 (1944); Shelley v. Kraemer, 334 U.S. 
1 (1948); Graham v. Brotherhood, 338 U.S. 232 
(1949); Trainmen v. Howard, 343 U.S. 768 
(1952); Barrows v. Jackson, 346 U.S. 249 (1953); 
Brown v. Board, 347 U.S. 483 (1954). 

102 Bolling v. Sharpe, 347 U.S. 497 (1954). 

103 “Equality in Governmental Action,” 39 New 
York University Law Review 205 (1964). At one 
point Goldberg stated that he believes the framers 
of the Constitution ‘naturally assumed that 
[equality] was encompassed within the concept of 
liberty.” Ibid., p. 207. On this point, Philip Kur- 
land, ‘Equal in Origin and Equal in Title to the 
Legislative and Executive Branches of Govern- 
ment,” 78 Harvard Law Review 143 (1964), has 
angrily lashed back at Goldberg in particular and 
the recent work of the Court in general. 
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political system. They may also lack a coherent 
philosophy of law to balance liberty against 
equality and to direct governmental action 
into socially beneficial channels with a mini- 
mum of flooding onto the plains of personal 
freedom. Yet the Justices do not seem to lack 


a sense of political direction. Their positive 
approach to problems of law and policy may 
mean that they are making different kinds of 
law than they were thirty years ago; they are 
hardly making less important law—-or less im- 
portant policy. 
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MAO TSE-TUNG’S REVOLUTIONARY STRATEGY AND PEKING’S 
INTERNATIONAL BEHAVIOR* 
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Despite its political implications, the recent 
explosion of an atomic device has not greatly 
altered China’s present military position vts-d- 
vis the West. By all standards except popula- 
tion and size, Communist China is still not 
a first-rate power. But she has nevertheless 
proceeded to engage the two superpowers 
simultaneously in a contest from her position 
of military and economic weakness. What is 
equally undeniable is that the success of 
Peking’s foreign policy in the struggle with 
both superpowers, though limited and perhaps 
only temporary, has considerably exceeded 
anticipations based on her military and eco- 
nomic strengths. It is the contention of this 
paper that an explanation of these two striking 
facts must be sought in the nature of Mao’s 
revolutionary strategy in the Chinese internal 
political-military struggle and his belief in the 
applicability of this strategy to the interna- 
tional arena and to other countries, particu- 
larly those in the underdeveloped areas. Mao 
dared to challenge the militarily and econom- 
ically strong United States because his revolu- 
tionary experience proved to his own satis- 
faction that his integrated and comprehensive 
strategy would enable him presently to score 
political gains from a position of military in- 
feriority, and ultimately enable him to achieve 
highly ambitious objectives with initially 
meager means in a protracted struggle. This 
conviction also explains in part his willingness 
to challenge the Soviet policy of “peaceful 
coexistence” even at the cost of losing Soviet 
economic aid and at the risk of an open split 
in the international communist movement. 

The key to the understanding of Communist 
China’s foreign policy lies, accordingly, in 
Mao’s revolutionary strategy and its projec- 


* Grants to Tang Tsou from the Joint Com- 
mittee on Contemporary China of the SSRC and 
the ACLS, the Social Science Divisional Re- 
search Committee and the Committee on Far 
Eastern Civilizations of the University of Chi- 
cago helped make this study possible. Morton H. 
Halperin wishes to acknowledge the support of 


the Center for International Affairs and the East 
situation and for the development of a theory 


Asian Research Center, Harvard University. 
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tion abroad. This paper begins with a brief 
examination of the various factors facilitating 
the Chinese Communists’ projection of their 
revolutionary strategy abroad and with the 
enumeration of some items of evidence of this 
relationship between international behavior 
and revolutionary strategy. It then seeks to 
define the nature of Mao’s revolutionary 
strategy by an end-means analysis and to 
show how the various elements of that strategy 
form a unified and intelligible structure. This 
reconstruction of Mao’s revolutionary strategy 
on the basis of his writings and his actions 
is carried out with the hope that it might 
serve as an initial step in, and a provisional 
guide for, intensive research on the Chinese 
Communist revolution. It might also help in 
future attempts to interpret Peking’s foreign 
policy. This interpretation, if correct, will in 
turn raise certain theoretical questions about 
the foreign policy of revolutionary regimes 
and perhaps even about the international be- 
havior of nations in general. 


I, REVOLUTIONARY STRATEGY AND 
INTERNATIONAL BEHAVIOR 


All violent political revolutions start with 
a group of men who are initially weak in 
numbers and strength. But in the modern 
world, no other group of successful revolu- 
tionaries was confronted with greater odds, 
waged a more protracted armed struggle, 
and survived greater defeats than Mao Tse- 
tung and his comrades. In his tortuous road 
to ultimate victory, Mao followed a pattern 
of action and adopted a set of principles which, 
on many occasions, helped him to achieve 
political gain from a position of military weak- 
ness and which, over a period of time, enabled 
him to bridge the enormous gap between his 
highly ambitious goal and his early military- 
political impotence. 

This pattern of action and set of principles 
folowed in time and in logical sequence 
Lenin’s substitution of the conquest of political 
power for socialism as the end-in-view of the 
Communist movement and his use of military 
analogy for the analysis of the revolutionary 
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of political strategy. This military analogy ob- 
literated the analytic difference between politi- 
cal and military forms of the class struggle and 
called attention to the relevance of military 
analysis as a method of formulating programs 
to deal with political conflict! But unlike 
Lenin, Mao was engaged in an intermittent 
civil war over a period of more than twenty 
years before the seizure of power. Thus, Mao 
went beyond Lenin in his emphasis on the 
importance of military power, laid down pre- 
cepts for coordinating its use with political 
policies, developed the doctrine of protracted 
war, pursued a military strategy of surrounding 
the cities from the countryside, and exempli- 
fied in his strategies and tactics a combination 
of prudence with revolutionary enthusiasm. 
While Mao’s doctrines and precepts are by no 
means profound, they were perfectly adapted 
to the objective conditions confronting him? 
and were in the best tradition of Realpolitik 
and the age-old military-political wisdom of 
China. They helped the Chinese Communists 
to win the most bitter and most protracted 
internal war in the twentieth century. 
Furthermore, the Communists’ theory of 
revolution, as Janos pointed out, is the theory 
of world revolution. To them the analytic 
categories relevant to domestic and interna- 
tional politics are identical. From their view- 
point their revolution to overthrow the 
Kuomintang government was, among other 
things, a fight against the lackeys of Western 
imperialism, particularly American imperial- 
ism in the last few years of the struggle; and 
they have seen their attacks on the West, par- 
ticularly on the United States, after their cap- 
ture of power as merely a continuation of their 
previous struggle. The precarious balance of 
power in the Far East and Southeast Asia 
within a world-wide context of American 
military superiority must have seemed to them 
analogous to the situation during the larger 
part of the civil war, when over-all Nationalist 
superiority was juxtaposed to local Communist 
strength in particular areas. Moreover, these 
long-standing principles which brought about 
ultimate success have a sacrosanct quality. 
They are immune from challenge by most of 
the now largely discredited traditional rules. 


1 Andrew C, Janos, “The Communist Theory 
of the State and Revolution,” in Communism and 
Revolution, ed. Cyril E. Black and Thomas P. 
Thornton (Princeton, N. J., Princeton University 
Press, 1964), pp. 32-6. . 

? Thomas P. Thornton, “The Foundations of 
Communist Revolutionary Doctrine,” ibid., p. 66. 

3 Janos, loc. cit., p. 40. 


They are not checked by any principles of the 
newly established social order, which they 
themselves helped to bring into existence. 
Their projection into the international arena 
is also helped by the relatively short but 
highly traumatic experience of China as a 
member of the family of nations. This experience 
militates against wholehearted acceptance of 
the system of national states and the rules 
governing nations in that system. The moral 
unanimity among the leaders who claim to 
know the absolute and universal truth rein- 
forces the proverbial Chinese ethnocentrism 
and strengthens the tendency to view the 
foreign scene in the Chinese image and to judge 
alien things by Chinese standards. Thus, it is 
not surprising that many of Mao’s principles 
and precepis of political-military actions have 
underlain Peking’s policies, strategies, and 
tactics in the international arena and in each 
specific encounter with other nations. 

As early as August, 1946, Mao set down four 
theses on the international situation which, 
with some modifications, continued to guide 
his foreign policy. First, an all-out war be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union 
in the immediate future was improbable. 
Second, the struggle in the immediate future 
between the socialist and imperialist camps 
would take place in “the vast zone” separating 
the United States and the Soviet Union which 
included “many capitalist, colonial and semi- 
colonial countries in Europe, Asia and Africa.” 
This thesis was the origin of the controversial 
concept of the intermediate zone. Third, the 
atomic bomb is a “paper tiger” because ‘‘the 
outcome of a war is decided by the people, 
not by one or two new types of weapons.” 
Fourth, all reactionaries, including “the United 
States reactionaries” are paper tigers. ‘‘In ap- 
pearance, the reactionaries are terrifying, but 
in reality they are not so powerful from the 
long-term point of view.’ These four theses 
in what amounted to Mao’s first independent 
assessment of the global situation confronting 
the international Communist movement? re- 


4 Mao Tse-tung, “Talk with the American 
Correspondent Anna Louise Strong,’’ Selected 
Works, IV (Peking, Foreign Languages Press, 
1963), pp. 97-101. Hereafter cited as Mao, 
Selected Works, IV (Peking), in order to distin- 
guish it from the fourth volume of Mao’s selected 
works published by Lawrence and Wishart which 
covers the period from 1941 to Aug. 9, 1945. 

’ Prior to that time, Mao’s pronouncements on 
international questions generally followed the 
twists and turns of the Soviet line. See Tang Tsou, 
America’s Failure in China (Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1963), pp. 209-16. 
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flected his unified strategy in the Chinese revo- 
lution, particularly in the period between 1937 
and 1945, which will be described later. This 
assessment of the global situation constituted 
Mao’s justification of his acceptance in July, 
1946 of all-out war with Chiang from the 
viewpoint of the international Communist 
movement as a whole and placed his revolu- 
tionary war within the context of the struggle 
between two camps. 

Soon after the establishment of their regime, 
the Chinese Communists began to apply Mao’s 
political-military strategy outside of China. In 
November, 1949, Liu Shao-ch’i, already the 
second ranking leader in the Chinese Com- 
munist Party, declared that the peoples of vari- 
ous colonial and semicolonial countries should 
follow the “path taken by the Chinese people 
in defeating imperialism and its lackeys.” He 
specifically identified this path as consisting of 
Mao’s three magic weapons: the united front, 
armed struggle, and party building.’ In defeat- 
ing General MacArthur’s drive to the Yalu, 
the Chinese Communist forces successfully 
carried out Mao’s strategy of retreating deep 
into one’s base area, waiting for the enemy to 
commit mistakes and fighting a battle of quick 
decision as a prelude to a general counter- 
offensive.” In Indo-China, the Viet Minh 
applied to its own revolutionary war those 
Chinese methods and precepts suitable to 
Vietnamese conditions, perfected some new 
tactics of its own, and ultimately defeated the 
modern, fully trained, and excellently equipped 
French Expeditionary Corps.’ In the Quemoy 


6 “Opening Speech by Liu Shao-ch’i at the 
Trade Union Congress of Asian and Australian 
Countries,” For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s 
Democracy, December 30, 1949, p. 14; H. Arthur 
Steiner, The International Position of Communist 
China (New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1958), pp. 8-15; A. M. Halpern, ‘‘The Foreign 
Policy Uses of the Chinese Revolutionary 
Model,” The China Quarterly (July—Sept., 1961), 
pp. 1-16. 

7 For Mao’s doctrine on this point, see Mao 
Tse-tung, ‘‘Problems of China’s Revolutionary 
War,” Selected Works, I (London, Lawrence and 
Wishart, 1955), pp. 210-53. On the actions of the 
Chinese Communist forces in Korea, see Roy E. 
Appleman, South to the Naktong, North to the Yalu 
(Washington, G.P.O., 1961), pp. 667-776; S. L. A. 
Marshall, The River and the Gauntlet (New York, 
1953). For an interpretation, see Allen Whiting, 
China Crosses the Yalu (New York, 1960), pp. 
130-50. 

8 George Modelski, “The Viet Minh Complex,” 
in Black, ed., op. cit., pp. 207-209; George K. 


crisis of 1958, a timely retreat, an early offer to 
negotiate, and a unilateral declaration of cease- 
fire kept the military risks and political cost 
to a minimum and achieved some political 
gains.® In the military clash over the border 
with India in 1962, China inflicted a stinging 
defeat on Indian forces, and then declared a 
unilateral cease-fire, thereby exhibiting Mao’s 
strategy of limited victory and restraint. The 
strategy and tactics of the Pathet Lao both in 
the coalition government and on the battlefield 
remind one of Mao’s principles and precepts. 
Whether or not the Chinese Communists have 
given aid and advice to the rebels in the 
Congo, they certainly believe that their revo- 
lutionary experience holds important lessons 
for the Congolese.?° Several documents issued 
in the dispute between the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union and the Communist Party 
of China show that Mao is pursuing the global, 
long-term strategy against the West of en- 
circling the developed areas from the under- 
developed areas, which is a projection abroad 
of his strategy of surrounding the cities from 
the countryside in the Chinese civil war. 

The Chinese Communist leaders are highly 
self-conscious of their revolutionary mission. 
The late Marshal Lo Jung-huan told the cadres 
in the Political Academy in October, 1960: 
“At present, revisionism is spreading. The 
world revolution relies on the thought of Mao 
Tse-tung... [The thought of Mao Tse-tung] 
belongs not only to China but also has its in- 
ternational implications.”"* Another recent 


Tanham, Communist Revolutionary Warfare, the 
Viet Minh in Indo-China (New York, 1961), pp. 
23-8. 
® Robert W. Barnett, ‘““Quemoy: the Use and 
Consequences of Nuclear Deterrence” (mimeo- 
graphed) (Cambridge, Center for International 
Affairs, Harvard University, 1960); Alice Langley 
Hsieh, Communist China’s Strategy in the Nuclear 
Era (Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1962), pp. 119- 
30; Donald Zagoria, The Sino-Soviet Conflict, 
1966-1961 (Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1962), pp. 213-215; John R. Thomas, 
“Soviet Behavior in the Quemoy Crisis of 1958,” 
Orbis (Spring, 1962), pp. 38-9; Tang Tsou, The 
Embroilment of Quemoy: Mao, Chiang, and Dulles 
(Salt Lake City, University of Utah Press, 1959). 
10 Wditorial, Jen-min jih-pao, June 24, 1964, p. 1. 
1 Tang Tsou, “Mao Tse-tung and Peaceful 
Coexistence,” Orbis (Spring, 1964), pp. 36-51. 
For an interpretation of the struggle for power 
in China, see Tang Tsou, America’s Failure in 
China, pp. 48-56, 127-141, 186-92, 300-311, 401- 
0. 
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official analysis of the international situation 
contains the following prognosis: ‘Peaceful co- 
existence [with many countries other than the 
United States] or coexistence through stale- 
mate [with the United States] is a transitional 
form. So is pacifist neutralism. The life of im- 
perialism will necessarily come to an end; 
socialism will one day be realized throughout 
the world.” Marshal Yeh Chien-ying declared: 


No other nation in the world has more experience 
lin fighting a war] than we.... The nations 
which have not yet been liberated also want to 
overthrow imperialism and feudalism... and to 
wage armed struggle. They very much need our 
experience. Therefore, we should sum up our 
experience to hand it down to posterity and to 
present it to our friends. 


As this experience is most relevant to the 
struggle of the “national liberation movement’ 
in the underdeveloped areas, Peking accords a 
high priority in her foreign policy to the sup- 
port of these movements. A military journal ex- 
plained it this way: 


Toward national liberation movements in colonial 
and semi-colonial countries, there are two differ- 
ent attitudes. One makes the improvement of 
relations with the West a primary concern and 
does not support or gives small amount of support, 
to the national liberation movements. The other 
makes support for national liberation movements 
a primary concern. It permits some proper deal- 
ings with the Western countries but considers this 
a secondary question. Our country adopts the 
latter attitude, firmly supporting the national 
liberation movements and opposing colonialism 
and imperialism. We may have dealings with 
Western countries but do not bargain away our 
support for national liberation movements.!4 


So Peking’s policy is actively to cultivate close 
relationships with countries in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America, but not the Western countries, 
particularly the United States. In 1961, Africa 
was regarded as the center of the anti-colonial 
struggle. “When the time is ripe, a revdlu- 
tionary upsurge will engulf the African con- 
tinent.” "° Even the Taiwan question is viewed 
in the broad context of the world-wide struggle 


no. 8 (Feb. 2, 1961), pp. 16, 17. The Work Cor- 
respondence is a secret journal, designed for 
reading by the cadres of the People’s Liberation 
Army at the regimental level and above. Here- 
after cited as Work Correspondence. 

ub Tbid., no. 17 (April 25, 1961), p. 20. 

us bid no. 12 (March 10, 1961), p. 4. 

ud Thid., no. 17 (April 25, 1961), p. 22. 
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against the United States in which “one in- 
cautious move will cause the loss of the 
game.” 1f Jf Communist China, “a newly 
emerging socialist country,” should yield to the 
United States and allow imperialist forces to 
hold her territory, Taiwan, “her international 
prestige will drop ten thousand feet.” 48 By re- 
fusing to compromise on the issue of Taiwan 
and by keeping Sino-American relations in a 
stalemate, “we can keep the anti-imperialist 
banner, freely support the national liberation 
struggle in the colonial and semi-colonial coun- 
tries, preserve our ability to attract political 
support, and stimulate our morale.“5 Marshal 
Chen Yi, the Foreign Minister, summed up 
Peking’s approach to international affairs 
neatly when he affirmed in September, 1964, 
that Mao’s strategical and tactical thinking, 
together with the policies and general lines of 
the Party center, were the principal guides for 
Communist China’s analysis of international 
problems in the past fifteen years. It is 
clear that Mao’s revolutionary strategy in the 
struggle in China is a recurrent element in 
Peking’s international behavior. 


II. THE BALANCE OF FORCES IN CHINA 


To understand Mao’s doctrines and precepts 
of political-military action in the civil struggle, 
one must begin with Mao’s firm grasp of the 
contrast between his highly ambitious goal 
and his initially meager means—a contrast 
which is relevant to our analysis of his foreign 
policies, strategies and tactics. This highly 
ambitious goal of seizure of power as a first 
step toward the eventual establishment of a 
communist society was defined for him by ide- 
ology. But he was realistic enough to recognize 
that for a long time to come, the balance of 
social forces would not be in his favor. He de- 
scribed the Chinese society as having “a shape 
bulging out in the middle while tapering off 
towards the two ends.’ In more concrete 
terms, this imagery meant that the proletariat, 
on the one hand, and the “reactionary big 
landlords and big big bourgeoisie,” on the other, 
formed a small minority of the population, while 
the peasantry, urban petty bourgeoisie and 
the other intermediate classes constituted the 
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vast majority." Within this social structure, the 
balance of power between the “two ends” 
favored the “landlord class and big bour- 
geosie,” with the intermediate classes under 
the influence of the counterrevolutionary 
forces.4 Thus, two of the characteristics of 
China’s revolutionary war in its early stages 
were the “great strength of the enemy” and 
“the weakness and small size of the Red 
Army,”15 

But in spite of its military strength and its 
cunning, the enemy had its congenital weak- 
ness which was political, social and economic 
in character. Based on a frail capitalist system 
and a preponderantly ‘“semi-feudal”’ economy, 
it could not effectively mobilize its resources. 
Presiding over a vast territory, it could not 
effectively govern every part of the country. 
Rent by numerous internal contradictions, it 
was split into factions perpetually fighting one 
another. Monopolizing political power, it 
could not win the cooperation of non-Kuomin- 
tang political groups. Exploiting the masses, it 
could not enlist popular support. Thus, it was 
vulnerable to the challenge of the revolutionary 
forces. 


HI. AN INTEGRATED STRATEGY TO ACHIEVE 
AMBITIOUS GOALS WITH MEAGER MEANS 


In making this successful challenge, Mao’s 
genius consisted in combining an ability to face 
reality squarely and a determination to change 
that reality. On the one hand, he fully realized 
the gap between his goal and his means, har- 
bored no illusion about the relative strength 
of the Kuomintang and the Communists, and 
correctly detected the contrast between the 
Kuomintang’s military might and political 
weakness. On the other hand, he gradually 
evolved a set of doctrines, principles and pre- 
cepts governing his political-military actions 
which would in the first instance enable him 
to survive the attack of the vastly superior 
Nationalist forces, then to expand his own 
power, and finally to transform the balance of 
social forces in his favor, and to attain ultimate 
victory in the revolution. 

He stressed the indispensability of military 
power to achieve political purposes and imple- 
ment political policies. He emphasized the 
primacy of political purpose and policies to 
provide military power with the necessary 
foundation and direction and to exploit the 
political weakness of the Kuomintang in order 
to compensate for his own military inferiority. 


13 Ibid., p. 260; id., IV, p. 25. 
4 Mao, Selected Works, I, 88-9, 164. 
15 Ibid., pp. 195-6. 


As his grand strategy, he evolved the concept 
of surrounding the cities from the countryside. 
Concerning the duration of his revolution, he 
formulated the doctrine of protracted war. 
Concerning the form of military operations, he 
developed a doctrine of guerrilla warfare and 
its gradual transformation into mobile warfare. 
In military tactics, he followed the idea of re- 
treat and dispersal of forces to avoid defeat, but 
concentration of forces to win battles of quick 
decision. As his objective on the battlefield, he 
subordinated the aim of defending or gaining 
territory to the goal of annihilating the 
enemy’s effective strength and preserving his 
own forces. For evaluating the decisive factor 
in military success, he advanced the notion 
of the importance of men over weapons. For 
appraising the strength of the enemy, he pro- 
posed the principle that with regard to each 
particular struggle the Communists should not 
underestimate their enemies, while with regard 
to the whole situation the Communists should 
not overestimate them. He stressed the need 
to combine prudence with the revolutionary 
spirit. To avert irreversible defeat, he turned 
the united front doctrine into a rationale for 
seeking peace with the Kuomintang. To expand 
his influence while avoiding an all-out conflict, 
he practiced limited war. To transform military 
gains into legitimate authority, he sought 
political settlement through negotiations in a 
favorable climate of opinion created by astute 
propaganda and a moderate political program. 
To clinch final victory when the balance of 
forces could be changed in his favor by large- 
scale fighting, he accepted an all-out war. 
These doctrines, principles, precepts, and prac- 
tices were consistent with one another and 
formed a coherent whole. They were in accord 
with the political, military, and psychological 
demands of the objective situation. They 
helped the Communists to overcome tre- 
mendous difficulties and eventually to bridge 
the gap between the bold objective of seizing 
power and the modest means in the hands of 
the revolutionaries. 


IV. THE INDISPENSABILITY OF 
MILITARY POWER 


Mao realized at an early stage of his career 
that military power was an indispensable 
means to attain his revolutionary objective. To 
Mao, “a revolution is an uprising, an act of vi- 
olence whereby one class overthrows another.” 
It is, he warned, “not the same as inviting 
people to dinner, or writing an essay, or paint- 
ing a picture, or doing fancy needlework; it 
cannot be anything so refined, so calm and 
gentle, or so mild, kind, restrained and magnan- 
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imous.”!! Chiang’s ruthless suppression of the 
Communists in the spring of 1927 and the fail- 
ure of the Communists to arm themselves 
against his sudden attack dramatized the fact 
that sheer survival, if nothing else, depended 
on the possession of military power. After he 
established his bases in Kiangsi, he came to 
recognize that revolutionary violence in China 
would take the form of armed insurrections 
and protracted civil war, and that the exis- 
tence of a regular Red Army of adequate 
strength was a necessary condition for the 
survival and expansion of the Red political 
power.!8 He characterized the formation and 
development of the Red Army, the guerrilla 
units, and the Red areas as “the highest form 
of the peasant struggle under the leadership of 
the proletariat in semi-colonial China.’’”!® After 
having fought a series of campaigns against 
encirclement and annihilation by the Kuomin- 
tang forces, he arrived at the view: ‘In China 
war is the main form of struggle and the army 
is the main form of organization. Other forms 
such as mass organization and mass struggle 
are also extremely important and indeed in- 
dispensable and in no circumstances to be over- 
looked, but their purpose is to serve the war.’’2° 
Mao urged every Communist to grasp the truth 
that “political power grows out of the barrel of 
a gun.’! He pointed out that 


having guns, we can create Party organizations, 
as witness the powerful Party organizations which 
the Eighth Route Army [i.e one of the two 
Communist military formations during the Sino- 
Japanese War] has created in northern China. We 
can also create cadres, create schools, create cul- 
ture, create mass movements. Everything in 
Yenan has been created by having guns. All 
things grow out the barrel of a gun.” 


Looking beyond the horizon of China, he 


16 Mao Tse-tung, ‘Report of an Investigation 
into the Peasant Movement in Hunan,” Selected 
Works, I, p. 27. 

17 Mao, “The Struggle in the Chingkang 
Mountains,” ibid., p. 100; “Tactics of Fighting 
Japanese Imperialism,” ibid., pp. 164-165; 
“Problems of China’s Revolutionary War,” ibid., 
pp. 192-9. 

18 Mao, “Why Can China’s Red Political Power 
Exist?” ibid., p. 67. 

18 Mao, “A Single Spark Can Start a Prairie 
Fire,” ibid., p. 117, 

2 Mao, “Problems of War and Strategy,” 
Selecied Military Writings (Peking, Foreign 
Languages Press, 1963), p. 269. 

?% Ibid., p. 272. 

2 Ibid., pp. 272-73. 


said: “Experience in the class struggle in the 
era of imperialism teaches us that it is only by 
the power of the gun that the working class 
and the labouring masses can defeat the armed 
bourgeoisie and landlords; in this sense we may 
say that with guns can the whole world be 
transformed.” From this, he concluded: “The 
seizure of power by armed forces, the settle- 
ment of the issue by war, is the central task 
and the highest form of revolution. This 
Marxist-Leninist principle of revolution holds 
good universally for China and for all coun- 
tries,’”’4 


V. THE PRIMACY OF POLITICS 


To seize power by armed force required a 
military power superior to the Kuomintang. 
But the Kuomintang’s greatest strength was 
precisely its military power, while its weak- 
nesses were political, economic and social. To 
develop a military power in the service of the 
revolution, it was necessary to adopt certain 
policies to exploit the political chaos, economic 
stagnation, social ferment, and nationalistic 
sentiments fostered by foreign encroachments. 
These policies, directed at the vulnerable 
chinks in the Kuomintang’s armor, would 
provide the Communists with a political 
foundation on which to build their military 
power and compensate for their military weak- 
ness with their political influence, Thus, neces- 
sity and political expediency reinforced the 
imperatives of a revolutionary ideology in 


23 Ibid. 

44 Ibid., p. 267. These two sentences are fol- 
lowed by a paragraph in which Mao discusses the 
application of this principle to capitalist coun- 
tries. He expresses the opinion that it is the task 
of the parties of the proletariat there to build up 
their strength through a long period of legal strug- 
gle, and thus to prepare for the final overthrow 
of capitalism in an insurrection and civil war. This 
paragraph is omitted in the English version of 
Mao’s selected works published in England in 
1958. See Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works, II (new 
edition, London, Lawrence and Wishart, 1958), 
p. 228. For the Chinese version see Mao, ‘Chan- 
cheng yü chan-liieh wen-ti” [‘‘Problems of War 
and Strategy,’’] Hstian-chi [Selected Works’’], II 
(Peking, Jen-min ch’u-pan she, 1952), p. 529, The 
omission in the version published in England in 
1958 seems to have been related to the debate 
between him and Khrushchev over the question 
of peaceful transition, which was the subject of a 
statement given by the Chinese Communist 
Party to the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, expounding the former’s dissenting view. 
See Peking Review, July 26, 1963, p. 28. 
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stressing the paramount importance of the 
political purpose and policies which military 
power was employed to achieve. 

At the beginning of the first civil war with 
the Kuomintang, the political purpose, or in 
Marxist terminology the content of the revolu- 
tion, was defined as the overthrow of the rule 
in China of imperialism and warlords, the com- 
pletion of the bourgeois-democratic, national 
revolution under the leadership of the prole- 
tariat, and the carrying out of the agrarian 
revolution so as to eliminate the feudal exploita- 
tion of the peasants by the landed gentry.” 
“The Chinese Red Army,” Mao wrote, “is an 
armed force for carrying out the political tasks 
of the revolution.’’é 

The political purpose gave direction to the 
armed struggle, differentiated the real friends 
from the real enemy, legitimized the political 
leadership of the armed forces, and pointed 
to the political foundation on which military 
power must be built. “Without a political 
goal,” Mao warned, “guerrilla warfare must 
fail, as it must if its political objectives do not 
coincide with the aspirations of the people and 
their sympathy, cooperation and assistance 
cannot be gained.’’2? “Any tendency ... to be- 
little politics, to isolate war from politics, and 
to become advocates of ‘war is everything,’ is 
erroneous and must be corrected,” Mao wrote.?8 
A strong Communist party, in theory the party 
of the proletariat, must take command of the 
army? The agrarian revolution must be 
deepened to secure the support of the peasants.*° 
A workers’ and peasants’ political power must 
be established in the base areas, to carry out 
social and economic reforms, to mobilize the 
masses and to give support to the army. Dur- 
ing the Sino-Japanese War, nationalism was 
used as a powerful tool to mobilize the masses.* 
For its part, the army must not only fight to 
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destroy the enemy’s military strength, but also 
“shoulder such important tasks as agitating the 
masses, organizing them, arming them, help- 
ing them to set up revolutionary political 
power and even establishing organizations of 
the Communist Party.” In this manner, Mao 
created the political foundation for his military 
power, which was in turn his chief weapon in 
his political revolution. This chief weapon 
must, however, be employed in conjunction 
with other instruments and only to gain politi- 
cal objectives within the framework of the 
balance of military and political forces.33 Thus, 
the use of military power must be subordinated 
to political policy, and military action could 
succeed only when the political policy was cor- 
rect. As Li Wei-han, the Director of the 
United Front Work Department points out in 
an authoritative article, “to win a war we 
must rely first on politics and we must first 
win the political war,”34 

While the political strategy of the Chinese 
Communists to win the political war went 
through many twists and turns, its essence 
was to “develop the progressive forces, to win 
over the middle-of-the-road forces, and to iso- 
late the die-hards.” Or to use Li Wei-han’s 
formulation, 


the working class must, on the basis of the consol- 
idation and expansion of the worker-peasant 
alliance, win over all the forces that can possibly 
be won over and unite with over 90 per cent of 
the country’s population; only so can it establish 
a strong, over-all leadership, keep the enemy com- 
pletely isolated and win victory for the revolu- 
tion.® 


Once the intermediate classes were won 
over and the arch-enemy isolated, the revolu- 
tionary forces would enjoy such overwhelming 
popular support that their military power 
could be progressively developed and the 
balance of military power would be tipped in 
favor of the revolution. Mao’s mobilization of 
the peasants and his attempt to win over the 
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intermediate classes drew new groups into the 
political arena, extended the base of political 
participation, and eventually created a coali- 
tion of social forces larger and stronger than 
the political elements supporting the Kuomin- 
tang. In turn, military success helped him to 
win over those who wanted to join the victo- 
rious side. 


VI. FROM THE COUNTRYSIDE TO THE CITIES 
IN A PROTRACTED STRUGGLE 


While political policies could provide the 
foundation for the development of military 
power and give it general direction, they fur- 
nished no specific guidance as to how this 
military power could be used. In the course of 
his struggle for survival and power, Mao 
evolved a series of strategic ideas in the light 
of the objective conditions confronting him. He 
built his first base area in the border region 
between two provinces, Hunan and Kiangsi, 
where the peasants were aroused to revolu- 
tionary actions during the Northern Expedi- 
tion of 1926 and 1927. The terrain being 
mountainous, it was easy to defend. Being far 
away from the big cities, the centers of Nation- 
alist power, it was situated at one of the 
weakest points of local control. Wedged be- 
tween two provinces, it enabled the Com- 
munists to exploit the clashes of interests be- 
tween provincial authorities. When a split 
took place within the ruling class and civil 
war developed among the Nationalist generals, 
Mao would consider the feasibility of “a 
strategy of comparatively venturesome ad- 
vance and expand the independent regime over 
a comparatively large area by fighting.” 
When warfare among the Kuomintang leaders 
stopped and when peace and stability pre- 
vailed in one or several provinces, he would 
adopt only a strategy of gradual advance while 
concentrating his personnel to consolidate his 
political power and military position in the 
central districts in the red border area. He 
would pursue a defensive strategy in Hunan 
where the ruling power was strong, but an of- 
fensive strategy in Kiangsi where the ruling 
class was comparatively weak. In all his mili- 
tary operations during this period, guerrilla 
warfare and mobile warfare of a guerrilla 
character were the main forms. The location 
of his base area, his selection of targets, and 
the form of military operations enabled him 
to use his inferior armed forces to his maximum 


` 31 Mao, “The Struggle in the Chingkang Moun- 
tains,” Selected Works, I, p. 71. See also “Why 
Can China’s Red Political Power Exist?” Tbid. 
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advantage by exploiting the political weakness 
of the Kuomintang. 

On the basis of his experience in the early 
successes of the Red Army and the lessons 
learned from the defeat in the Kuomintang’s 
fifth campaign of encirclement and annihila~- 
tion, Mao systematized his views into the 
strategy of surrounding the cities from the 
countryside and the doctrine of protracted war. 

Some of these views he had adopted or 
advocated in opposition to the Li Li-san line 
of organizing armed uprising in major cities 
and concentrating the Red Army’s forces for 
attacking them.** Others stood in conflict with 
the policy inaugurated by Ch’en Shao-yii and 
followed by Ch’in Pang-hsien, which in Septem- 
ber, 1931, again called for the seizure of major 
cities by the Red Army to win victory first in 
one or several provinces and which during the 
Kuomintang’s fifth campaign of encirclement 
and annihilation led to a decision to fight the 
Nationalist forces in positional warfare in- 
stead of guerrilla warfare and mobile warfare.®® 
Since both the Li Li-san line and the policies 
of Ch’en Shao-yt and Ch’in Pang-hsien had 
the support of the Communist International 
and were based in part on Soviet experience, 
Mao found it necessary to point out that me- 
chanical application of Soviet military doctrines 
would lead to defeat. He urged the Chinese 
Communists to cherish the experience of China’s 
revolutionary war because of conditions special 
to the Chinese Revolution and the Chinese Red 
Army. His simple yet effective military doc- 
trine was a systematization of his experience in 
fighting the civil war in which his instinct for 
survival, earthly wisdom, and the long tradi- 
tion of Chinese military thinking were his prin- 
cipal guides. It was a product of progressive 
refinement of his initially rudimentary views 
formulated in the day-to-day military struggle. 
It was the realm in which Mao first “creatively 
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applied Marxism-Leninism to China” and de- 
clared his independence from the Soviet Union. 
It is also a basic source of his dispute with the 
Soviet Union today. 

In Mao’s view, a basic characteristic of the 
Chinese revolutionary war distinguished it 
from revolutions in capitalist countries, includ- 
ing the October Revolution in Russia. In these 
the first step was to seize the cities, and then 
advance into the countryside. In China, the re- 
verse was the correct sequence. Mao’s strategy 
was “to employ our main forces to create rural 
bases, surround the cities from the countryside 
and use the bases to expedite the nation-wide 
revolutionary upsurge.”* The rationale of this 
strategy he explained in these words: 


Since powerful imperialism and its allies, the 
reactionary forces in China, have occupied 
China’s key cities for a long time, ... they [the 
revolutionary forces] must build the backward 
villages into advanced, consolidated base areas, 
into great military, political, economic and cul- 
tural revolutionary bastions, so that they can 
fight the fierce enemy who utilizes the cities to 
attack the rural districts, and, through a pro- 
tracted struggle, gradually win an over-all vic- 
tory for the revolution.“ 


The vast rural areas were the “home of the 
broad masses of peasants” where the Kuomin- 
tang’s control was weak. Devoting themselves 
“mainly to rural work,” the Communists ex- 
ploited a fatal weakness of the Kuomintang 
and gradually developed their own military 
strength to defeat the Nationalists. 

Mao realized that the strategy of surround- 
ing the cities from the countryside could not 
soon defeat the Kuomintang. Thus he de- 
veloped his doctrine of protracted struggle, of 
which protracted war was one form. As Mao 
envisaged it in 1986, this would take the form 
of the prolonged alternation between the Na- 
tionalist campaigns of ‘encirclement and 
annihilation” and the Communists’ counter- 
campaign.“ This pattern, Mao predicted, 
would come to an end when the Red Army be- 
came stronger than its enemy, because the 
Kuomintang lacked the political prerequisites 
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for fighting a successful counter-campaign 
against the Communists’ campaign of encircle- 
ment and annihilation. This forecast was borne 
out in late 1948 and 1949. 

The notion of a protracted war was applied 
to the Sino-Japanese War with some modifica- 
tions to fit the new domestic and international 
situation. Instead of a prolonged alternation 
between the enemy’s campaigns of encircle- 
ment and annihilation and the defenders’ 
counter-campaigns, the protracted war would, 
Mao predicted in June, 1938, pass through 
three stages: first, Japan’s strategic offensive 
and China’s strategic defensive; second a pro- 
longed strategic stalemate; and third, China’s 
counter-offensive. In the first stage, mobile 
warfare should have been the principal form 
for the Chinese forces to adopt, with guerrilla 
and positional warfare the secondary forms. In 
the second stage, guerrilla warfare should be 
raised to the principal position, supplemented 
by mobile warfare and positional warfare. In 
the third stage, mobile warfare would again be 
raised to become the principal form, supple- 
mented by positional warfareand guerrilla war- 
fare.“ 

In the all-out civil war which began in the 
second half of 1946, Mao again envisaged a 
protracted struggle, in which the Communist 
forces would annihilate the Kuomintang’s at- 
tacking forces one by one over a number of 
years.*8 He discarded the strategic principle, 
adopted during the larger part of the Sino- 
Japanese War, that the dispersal of forces for 
guerrilla warfare should be primary and the 
concentration of forces for mobile warfare 
should be secondary—a principle which had 
given due credit to the mobility and strength 
of the Japanese forces and had taken advantage 
of the strategic stalemate created largely by the 
confrontation between the Nationalist and 
Japanese armies. He reverted to the rule, de- 
veloped during the latter part of the first civil 
war with the Kuomintang, that the concentra- 
tion of forces for mobile warfare should be pri- 
mary and the dispersal of forces for guerrilla 
warfare should be supplementary. 

This uncomplicated doctrine of protracted 
war was developed out of simple principles re- 
garding military tactics and battlefield objec- 
tives. Once developed, it gave the latter 
greater operational significance. Mao’s original 
military tactics were governed by the now 
famous formula: “The enemy advances, we 
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retreat; the enemy halts, we harass; the 
enemy tires, we attack; the enemy retreats, we 
pursue.” He cautioned: “Fight when we can 
win and run away when we cannot.” He ad- 
mitted that “few people run away as much as 
we do.” He urged that “a belated retreat causes 
more damage than a premature retreat.” The 
battlefield objective implicit in this tactic was 
the priority given to the preservation of his 
own forces over the defense of territory under 
his control. 

As the guerrilla bands grew into regular 
units, a greater stress was put on the annihila- 
tion of the enemy forces. Mao’s formula was to 
execute a strategic retreat deep into the base 
areas in order to facilitate the concentration 
of his forces and to create an opportunity to 
defeat the enemy there in a battle of quick 
decision followed by a strategic counteroffen- 
sive.** In the second civil war, the Kuomintang 
army had acquired new and more powerful 
weapons from the United States but its numer- 
ical superiority over Communist forces de- 
clined. Mao now laid special stress on the 
method of concentrating a superior force in 
each engagement to wipe out the enemy forces 
one by one and placed less emphasis on the need 
for strategic retreat deep into his base areas,’! 
Complete annihilation of Nationalist units in 
battles of quick decision enabled him to seize 
American weapons and capture Nationalist 
soldiers to replenish his own forces. In less 
than three years, it transformed the five-to- 
one Nationalist superiority into overwhelming 
Communist superiority. 

The doctrine that men are more important 
than weapons fully reflected the nature of guer- 
rilla war in which popular support was the es- 
sential ingredient of military success. It was in 
full accord with the needs of a struggle in 
which politics played an important role in decid- 
ing the final outcome. It was in perfect har- 
mony with the strategy of mobile warfare in 
which a poorly equipped army sought to de- 
feat an opponent with vastly better weapons 
by concentrating locally a numerically superior 
force to annihilate the latter’s units piecemeal 
and seize its weapons. 

This doctrine required a complementary set 
of attitudes. The psychological complement 
had to cultivate realism in estimating the 
enemy’s present strength, but at the same 
time bolster confidence in its ultimate vulner- 
ability. It had to foster patience in the face of 
current difficulties but at the same time sus- 
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tain high morale in the course of the revolu- 
tion. It had to inhibit impulsive actions leading 
to defeat but at the same time kindle courage 
to seize every available opportunity to win a 
local victory. It had to nourish prudence dur- 
ing the prolonged period of military weakness 
but maintain the revolutionary spirit which in 
the long run argued for a basically offensive 
strategy. It had to promote cool calculaton 
in the choice of means, but at the same time 
inspire revolutionary enthusiasm in the pursuit 
of goals. In short, a synthesis of two con- 
stantly opposed attitudes had to be achieved 
before the doctrine of protracted struggle could 
be successfully applied. 

From the very beginning, Mao’s programs 
of action showed that he realized this neces- 
sity. But the synthesis was not easy to attain. 
Realism, patience, restraint, prudence, and 
cool calculation are frequently incompatible 
with the ultra-revolutionism of young idealists 
and rebels with a cause. Mao had to oppose his 
cautious military strategy and tactics to what 
he called “adventurism.” His strategic and 
tactical views did not govern the program of 
the Party until the “ ‘Left’ line of reckless 
action” under Ch’tt Ch’iu-pai’s leadership, the 
strategy of concentrating the Red Army to 
attack the major cities under Li Li-san’s leader- 
ship, and the strategy of waging positional 
warfare to defend the Soviet area under the 
leadership of the Returned Student group all 
led to disastrous defeat, 

But prudence must not be equated with a 
tendency to conservatism. The purpose of 
acting cautiously was to create conditions for 
a series of local victories until the over-all 
balance of forces shifted in the Communists’ 
favor. Mao asserted: 


...@ revolution or a revolutionary war is an 
offensive yet has also its defensive phase and re- 
treat. To defend in order to attack, to retreat in 
order to advance, to take a flanking action in 
order to take a frontal action, to be devious in 
order to go direct—these are inevitable occur- 
rences in the process of development of many 
things, and military movements cannot be other- 
wise, ® 


He synthesized the prudential and the aggres- 
sive elements in his program of action in 1948 
as follows: 


If, with regard to the whole, we overestimate 
the strength of our enemy and hence do not dare 
to overthrow him and do not dare to win victory, 
we shall be committing a Right opportunist error. 
If, with regard to each part, each specific prob- 
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lem, we are not prudent, do not carefully study 


and perfect the art of struggle, do not concentrate - 


all our strength for battle... we shall be com- 
mitting a “Left”? opportunist error. 


Later, in 1957, he stated this thought con- 
cisely in these words: “Strategically we should 
take all enemies lightly, but tactically take 
them seriously,” 5 


VII. ARMED STRUGGLE AND POLITICAL 
STRUGGLE-—THE QUESTION OF 
WAR AND PEACE 


1. Changing One Form of Struggle to Another 


The strategy of surrounding the cities from 
the countryside and the doctrine of protracted 
war provided only guidance on the prosecution 
of war. But the overriding questions of politi- 
cal-military policy in a protracted struggle 
were when to seek peace, when to fight a war, 
and what form the war should take. In his 
revolutionary struggle with the Kuomintang, 
Mao was confronted with three different 
political-military situations and adopted three 
different policies which, in a sense, parallel the 
usual choices of a state in the international 
system under analogous circumstances: to seek 
peace, to fight a limited war, or to accept an 
all-out war. But on a deeper level of analysis, 
Mao’s policies can be shown to be quite differ- 
ent. The peace he sought meant merely the 
cessation of an all-out war and did not preclude 
limited armed clashes. Conversely, his limited 
war was waged under the concept of “peaceful 
struggle.” The threat or use of force on a 
limited seale as one of several instruments of 
policy was a fairly constant feature of Mao’s 
practice rather than a last resort when non- 
violent measures failed. In his all-out war, 
political, economic and psychological measures 
played a much more important role in deciding 
the outcome than in conventional war between 
states in the past. 

Mao analyzed the question of war and peace 
with the Kuomintang in terms of the notions 
of “unity” and struggle and the concepts of 
“peaceful struggle’ and “armed struggle.” 
During the period of the united front with the 
Kuomintang against Japan, Mao wrote: 


An important part of the political line of the 
Chinese Communist Party is to unite with as 
well as to struggle against the bourgeoisie... 
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Unity means the united front with the bourgeoisie, 
struggle means the “peaceful” and “bloodless” 
struggle waged along ideological, political and 
organizational lines when we unite with the 
bourgeoisie, a struggle which will turn into an 
armed struggle when we are forced to split with 
the bourgeoisie. If our Party does not under- 
stand how to unite with the bourgeoisie in certain 
periods, it cannot advance and the revolution can- 
not develop; if our Party does not understand 
how to wage a resolute and serious “peaceful” 
struggle against the bourgeoisie while uniting 
with the bourgeoisie, it will disintegrate ideo- 
logically, politically and organizationally, and 
the revolution will fail; and if our Party, when 
forced to split with the bourgeoisie, does not 
wage a resolute and serious armed struggle 
against the bourgeoisie, it will also disintegrate 
and the revolution will also fails 


Mao’s thought and practice have since been 
succinctly explained by Li Wei-han in the fol- 
lowing words: 


In order to defeat the enemy we must... be 
adept at choosing the most advantageous forms 
of struggle. The working class party must arm 
itself to the teeth... with all the means and 
methods of struggle so as to be able to make timely 
changes in the form of struggle to suit changes in 
the situation. The forms of the struggle can be 
divided into main or secondary, and which should 
be the main and which should be secondary, 
differs under different historical conditions in 
different countries. The working class and the 
Communist Party must be good at mastering 
the main form of struggle under the historical 
conditions of the time and properly coordinating 
it with other forms of struggle; only by so doing 
can they deal the enemy effective blows or firmly 
maintain the leadership of the revolution. 
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Taking the twenty-two years from 1927 to 
1949 as a whole, armed struggle, as Li points 
out, was the main form of struggle against the 
Kuomintang and all other forms were meant 
to serve it. But, as Li goes on to explain, “This 
does not exclude cases where peaceful political 
struggle became the main form of struggle in a 
certain field and in a certain period.’ From 
1927 to the establishment of the second united 
front in 1937, the main form of struggle was 
armed struggle, which was originally an in- 
stinctive response to the Kuomintang’s policy 
of suppressing the Communists by force. From 
1937 to July, 1946, it was “peaceful political 
struggle.” In the transition from armed struggle 
to “peaceful political struggle” as the main form, 
Mao’s policy and initiative played a large role, 
as we shall see. From July, 1946 onward, it 
reverted to armed struggle. This reversion was 
mainly a response to the Kuomintang’s policy 
of driving the Communists from the strategi- 
cally important regions and using relentless 
military pressure to force the Communists to 
accept a political-military fait accompli. But 
the Kuomintang’s policy was itself a response 
to Mao’s strategy of employing limited mili- 
tary actions to expand the territory under his 
control. Mao accepted all-out war when his 
policy of seeking a favorable settlement failed 
and when he saw a good chance of defeating 
the Kuomintang in a prolonged war despite the 
superiority of the Nationalist forces in number 
and arms. Limited war escalated into all-out 
war. The transitions in both 1937 and 1946 
marked the culmination of a series of fluctuat- 
ing events and Communist moves over a fairly 
long time during which Mao was preparing for 
the next main form of struggle. 

In Mao’s thinking, politics is one form of 
class war, while open warfare or armed strug- 
gle is another. “Politics is war without blood- 
shed,” Mao said, “while war is politics with 
bloodshed.’”* The transition from one to 
another was one of the numerous manifesta- 
tions of the dialectical principle of the identity 
of contradictions. To Mao, this principle means 
not only that two contradictory aspects of a 
thing can coexist in an entity, but also that 
each “tends to transform itself into the other, 
to transfer itself into the opposite position.” 
“War and peace,” he wrote, “transform them- 
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selves into each other,” “because in a class 
society such contradictory things as war and 
peace are characterized by identity under certain 
conditions.’’6 


2. Coordinating One Form of Struggle With 
Another 


Waging both political and military struggles 
to win “peace,” 1935-1987. Mao was not only 
adept in alternating the main form of struggle 
in the light of changing conditions to advance 
his revolution, but also very skillful in integrat- 
ing the two forms and blending force and di- 
plomacy in dealing with the Kuomintang. The 
coordination of two forms of struggle to achieve 
a political objective is one corollary of the 
general rule that military power is an indispens- 
able means to accomplish a political purpose 
and that conversely, political purpose must 
govern the use of military power. It also meant 
that force was one of the constant instruments 
to be used in conjunction with other measures. 
In the period between 1927 and 1987 when 
armed struggle was the main form, political 
struggle—in the specific form of appeals and 
agitations for the cessation of the civil war—was 
intensified and broadened as the military for- 
tunes of the Communists ebbed or as the pos- 
sibility of total defeat drew progressively 
closer.“ In this political struggle, the task of 
the Communists was facilitated by the political 
conditions in China created by Japan’s aggres- 
sive actions: the rising Chinese nationalism de- 
manding internal unity in order to oppose for- 
eign aggression, the opposition of non-commu- 
nist groups to Chiang’s policy of suppressing 
the Communists first before resisting Japan’s 
aggression, and the divisions within the Kuo- 
mintang over policy toward Japan. 

During the Long March when the fortunes 
of the Red Army were at their lowest ebb, 
Mao in August, 1935, called for the cessation 
of the civil war. He appealed not only to the 
Kuomintang armed forces but also to all politi- 
cal groups in China to join with the Communists 
to form a broad united front against both Japan 
and Chiang. While Mao’s declaration was in 
perfect accord with the policy of establishing 
popular anti-Fascist fronts throughout the 
world proclaimed formally by the Communist 
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International at the Seventh Congress in Au- 
gust, 1935, Mao could not have failed to real- 
ize that his policy would appeal to the nation- 
alistie sentiments of many political groups and 
individuals who were not sympathetic to 
Chiang’s policy of “internal pacification before 
resistance to foreign invasion.” If successful, 
it would help the Communists to break out of 
their military and political isolation and to 
neutralize the Kuomintang’s military power by 
political means. Before the year was over, it 
scored its ‘first success when more than ten 
thousand students in Peiping took part on De- 
cember 9 in a demonstration in opposition to 
the Kuomintang’s policy of fighting a civil war 
and appeasing Japan.® 

At the time when he intensified his political 
maneuvers to end the civil war, Mao also sought 
to use his military power to bring about the 
same result. In February, 1936, he made an 
intriguing military move. He ordered a strong 
contingent to cross the Yellow River into Shansi 
province with the aim of driving into Hopeh 
to engage the Japanese troops directly. This 
maneuver can plausibly be interpreted as an 
attempt to trigger a war between China and 
Japan which would automatically terminate 
the civil war. It was foiled by Chiang when he 
dispatched a strong force to block the Commu- 
nists’ eastward drive and ordered his other 
armies to attack the Shensi-Kansu Red area 
from the south and the west. Confronted by 
the overwhelming strength of Chiang’s forces, 
Mao withdrew his contingent to the west of the 
Yellow River. To derive political advantage 
from his military retreat, he covered up his 
withdrawal with clever propaganda and ac- 
companied it with a political offensive. In a 
circular telegram on May 5 addressed for the 
first time to the Kuomintang government as 
well as to other groups, Mao announced the 
“voluntary” withdrawal of the Red forces, giv- 
ing as its reason the Communists’ desire to 
avoid fratricidal strife and to keep intact Chi- 
na’s strength for national defense." He called 
for the cessation of the civil war and offered 
to hold cease-fire and peace negotiations with 
the Kuomintang army units attacking the Red 
Army. He abandoned the anti-Chiang slogan 
and merely urged Chiang to change his policy. 
Thereby he greatly facilitated the Communist 
efforts to influence the Nationalist leaders who 
wanted to stop the civil war and to fight the 
Japanese. The capability of the remnants of 
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the Red Army to prolong the civil war and to 
inflict losses on the Kuomintang armies-—thus 
weakening the over-all strength of the nation in 
the face of Japan’s threat—was a strong argu- 
ment for the establishment of the united front. 
Beginning in June or July, secret contacts were 
established between the Communists and Chang 
Hstieh-liang and other high commanders of 
Manchurian and Northwestern armies of the 
Kuomintang forces surrounding the Commu- 
nist area. In the field, the Communists con- 
ducted an intensive campaign to win over the 
Nationalist soldiers by using the slogan, ‘‘Chi- 
nese should not fight Chinese.” 65 

Mao’s peaceful offensive and propaganda 
succeeded in inducing Chang Hsiieh-liang and 
Yang Hu-cheng, respectively the commanders 
of the Manchurian and Northwestern armies, 
to accept the idea of forcing Chiang to change 
his policy. Political support for peace and unity 
was thus engendered to compensate for Mao’s 
military weakness, and political influence was 
transformed into military power. This political- 
military maneuver culminated in the detention 
of Chiang by Chang and Yang in the Sian 
Incident. 

The respective roles of Moscow and Mao in 
obtaining the release of Chiang and effecting 
a peaceful settlement of that incident have 
not been clearly established by available evi- 
dence. In any case, the Chinese Communists 
themselves subsequently took credit for its 
peaceful settlement, just as Moscow did. It is 
described by Li Wei-han as “a great victory for 
comrade Mao Tse-tung’s thinking regarding 
the united front at a decisive moment in his- 
tory.’’®? In analyzing the reasons for the ensuing 
cessation of the ten-year civil war, Mao attri- 
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butes it not to “the appeals of public figures 
throughout the country who desired peace and 
feazed war” but to “the armed demands of the 
Communist Party of China and the armed de- 
mands of the Northeastern Army under Chang 
Hs‘ieh-liang and the Northwestern army under 
Yang Hu-cheng.’’®§ The implication is that the 
civil war was stopped and peace was achieved 
not through polite appeals or pressure of public 
opinion but through military strength and 
armed struggle, although the political struggle 
in mobilizing political opinion to oppose the 
continuation of the civil war did contribute to 
the staging of the “armed demands.” This ap- 
praisal of the Sian Incident forms a part of 
Mao’s teaching on the transition from military 
struggle to “peaceful” political struggle as the 
main form of struggle and on the coordination 
of the two forms. 

Waging military struggle within the framework 
of “peaceful political struggle,” 1987-1946. After 
the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War in July, 
197, the informal truce between the Kuomin- 
tang and the Chinese Communists that followed 
the Sian Incident developed into the anti-Jap- 
anese united front. It was formally established 
in September, 1937. To outside observers, rela- 
tions between the Kuomintang and the Chinese 
Communists deteriorated so rapidly after Au- 
gust, 1988, and particularly after the armed 
clashes in Hopei and Shantung in late 1938 and 
1989 that a united front as the layman under- 
stood the term no longer existed. But to the 
Communists, their policy toward the Kuomin- 
tang was still that of maintaining the anti- 
Japanese united front. Even after the military 
clashes flared up in the famous New Fourth 
Army Incident in 1941, Mao continued to af- 
firm the policy of a national united front. This 
policy found expression in the call in 1944 and 
1945 for the formation of a coalition govern- 
ment. In theory, it was in existence until 
Japan’s surrender.®® The key to this paradox 
lies in an understanding of Mao’s policy of the 
united front in his own terms and of his prac- 
tice of coordinating and integrating armed 
struggle with “peaceful political struggle.” 

The united front meant, on the surface, unity 
or alliance with the Kuomintang against the 
Japanese invaders. But for Mao, unity or alli- 
ance with the Kuomintang did not signify 
wholehearted cooperation with or uncondi- 
tional obedience to the authority of the Na- 
tionalist government. Instead, it was an alliance 


63 Mao, Selected Works, IV (Peking), p. 44. 
Italics added. 
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based on the principle of the ‘independence 
and autonomy” of the Chinese Communist 
Party.7 The absolute leadership and exclusive 
control by the Chinese Communist Party over 
the Communist units and base areas were al- 
ways strictly maintained. The Communist ar- 
mies were instructed from the very beginning to 
carry out a guerrilla warfare on their own initi- 
ative and independently of the Nationalist 
government.” Moreover, Mao’s policy of the 
united front did not exclude “struggle against 
the Kuomintang.” On the contrary, it called 
for an intense struggle within its framework. 
In the over-all relations with the Kuomintang, 
this struggle took the form of “ ‘peaceful’ and 
‘bloodless’ struggle waged along ideological, 
political and organizational lines.’’” In specific 
situations, it took the form of limited armed 
struggle, as for instance in the clash between 
the Communist general, Ho Lung, and the 
Nationalist general, Chang Yin-wu, in 1938- 
1939 and the activities of the New Fourth 
Army in 1940. 

Thus, the united front meant merely that 
“peaceful political struggle” was for the time 
being the main form of struggle and armed 
struggle the secondary or subordinate form. 
Behind it a series of limited armed conflicts 
ensued which nevertheless did not lead to an 
all-out war. This policy of expansion by limited 
conflicts without provoking all-out war was in 
full accord with the demands of the objective 
conditions. While the Kuomintang was strong 
enough to win an all-out war, the Sino-Japanese 
War rendered an all-out Nationalist attack im- 
probable, though not entirely impossible. Thus, 
limited conflicts did not raise serious risks of 
all-out war for the Communists. Whatever the 
risks, they could, in Mao’s view, be minimized, 
on the one hand by a policy of carefully control- 
ling his own military actions and on the other 
by relying on his developing strength and lim- 
ited retaliations to deter the Kuomintang. The 
limited armed struggles were justified by Mao 
‘fas a means to prolong the die-hards’ resistance 
to Japan and the cooperation with us, thereby 
averting the outbreak of a large-scale civil 
war.” However, it did not always exclude the 
intensification of limited armed struggle. In- 
deed, it sometimes called for a greater military 
effort because the strengthening of his bargain- 
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ing position by military means and the prepa- 
ration for the possible outbreak of an all-out 
war were two other features of the political- 
military struggle. 

At the same time, Mao consistently prac- 
ticed what is now known in the West as a policy 
of unilateral arms control. In doctrine, the de- 
fensive nature of the limited armed struggle 
was stressed. The concept of ‘‘justifiability” 
imposed a restraint on the frequency of armed 
clashes. The requirement of gaining an adyan- 
tage in every engagement restricted the scale of 
the armed conflict, since the Communist troops 
could not fight a large Kuomintang force with 
assurance of victory. The aim of picking out 
the ‘most reactionary section” of the “‘die- 
hards” to strike at first, limited the targets of 
attack. The injunction to seek “truce” after 
the achievement of victory in a limited armed 
clash controlled the duration of each specific 
engagement. The policy of taking the initiative 
to seek unity and conclude a peace agreement 
with the opponent sometimes punctuated the 
intermittent armed conflicts with periodic ne- 
gotiations and sometimes made talks at the 
conference table a form of political struggle 
paralleling the armed struggle on the dispersed 
battlefields.” The four-fold objective of nego- 


“4 In a highly significant passage, Mao wrote: 
“(Wile must pay attention to the following prin- 
ciples in waging struggles against the die-hards. 
First the principle of self-defense. We shall never 
attack unless attacked; if attacked, we shall cer- 
tainly counterattack. That is to say, we must 
never attack others without provocation; but 
once we are attacked, we must never fail to return 
the blow. Herein lies the defensive nature of the 
struggle. As to the military attacks of the die- 
hards, we must resolutely, thoroughly, utterly and 
completely smash them. Secondly, the principle 
of victory. We do not fight unless we are sure of 
victory; we must on no account fight without 
preparation and without certainty of the out- 
come. We should know how to utilize the contra- 
dictions among the die-hards and must not deal 
blows to many sections of them at the same time; 
we must pick out the most reactionary section to 
strike at first. Herein lies the limited nature of the 
struggle. Thirdly, the principle of truce. After we 
have repulsed the attack of the die-hards and 
before they launch a new one, we should stop at 
the proper moment and bring that particular fight 
to a close. In the period that follows we should 
make a truce with them. Then we should on our 
own Initiative seek unity with the die-hards and, 
upon their consent, conclude a peace agreement 
with them. We must on no account fight on 
daily and hourly without stopping, nor become 


tiation for a political settlement was to prevent 
the escalation of the limited conflict to an all- 
out war by holding out the possibility of a 
political settlement; to seek formal recognition 
of some of the gains already achieved by the 
force of arms; to influence public opinion; and 
finally to win time and political support for an 
all-out civil war, if it did come.” Political bar- 
gaining was an intrinsic part of the military 
and political struggle. This policy of seeking a 
political settlement while using military power 
to strengthen one’s bargaining position and 
preparing for an all-out war was continued dur- 
ing the period between the summers of 1945 
and 1946. 

Supplementing armed struggle with political 
struggle, 1946-1949. The Communists’ shift to 
armed struggle as the principal form can be 
traced to the inner-party directive of July 20, 
1946, drafted by Mao, in which the Central 
Committee called on the Communists to smash 
Chiang’s offensive. Mao obviously placed little 
hope on the negotiations in Nanking between 
Chou En-lai and Chiang with Marshall as the 
mediator. He wrote: “Only after completely 
smashing Chiang’s offensive in a war of self- 
defense can the Chinese people regain peace.’’?® 
In contrast to the military conflicts in the pe- 
riod of the anti-Japanese united front, the pres- 
ent fighting was no longer defined as “waging 
struggles against the die-hards,” but as “a war 
of self-defense.” In August, the Chinese Com- 
munists ordered a general mobilization.”’ In 
September, Mao called on the Communists to 
concentrate superior force to destroy the enemy 
units one by one in battles and campaigns of. 
quick decision under the general strategy of a 
protracted war.7’§ In so doing, he reverted to the 
overall strategic concepts he had developed 


dizzy with success. Herein lies the temporary 
nature of every particular struggle. Only when 
the die-hards launch a new offensive should we 
retaliate with a new struggle. In other words, 
the three principles are ‘justifiability,’ ‘expedi- 
ency’ and ‘restraint.’ Persisting in such justifiable, 
expedient and restrained struggles, we can de- 
velop the progressive forces, win over the middle- 
of-the-road forces, isolate the die-hard forces and 
make the die-hards chary of heedlessly attacking 
us...or heedlessly starting a large-scale civil 
war. And we can in this way win a favorable turn 
in the situation.” Ibid., p. 199. 

7% This use of negotiations gave rise to the 
familiar pattern of “fight, fight—talk, talk.” 
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during the first civil war to deal with the Kuo- 
mintang forces and during the first and third 
phases of the Sino-Japanese War to deal with 
the Japanese. These concepts had been fash- 
ioned and applied when armed struggle was the 
principal form of struggle. Now that armed 
struggle again was the main form and he was 
confident of ultimate victory, Mao abandoned 
the principle of truce he had laid down during 
the period of the united front when “peaceful 
political struggle” was the main form. He no 
longer asked the Communists to “stop at the 
proper moment” and bring a “particular fight 
to a close,” after repulsing the Nationalist 
attack. He no longer entertained the idea of 
seeking on his own initiative a truce and then 
a peace agreement with the Kuomintang. In- 
stead, he anticipated the possibility that after 
having halted the Nationalist offensive and re- 
covered part of the lost territory, the Commu- 
nist forces would seize the strategic initiative 
and go over to the offensive, and that the de- 
struction of additional Kuomintang units one 
by one over a period of time would bring about 
a tremendous change in the relative strengths 
of the Kuomintang and the Communist Party. 
When this momentous change in the military 
situation materialized after the Communist 
victory in the Liaohsi-Shenyang campaign in 
Manchuria in November, 1948, he contemp- 
tuously dismissed the Kuomintang’s overtures 
for peace and issued a call “to carry the revolu- 
tion through to the end” by advancing south 
of the Yangtze River, overthrowing Chiang’s 
regime, and establishing a new government.’ 
Thus, armed struggle as the principal form 
meant protracted and all-out war. 

Yet even armed struggle as the main form 
was not incompatible with negotiations, pro- 
vided they could be turned to the Communists’ 
advantage. In the four months following the 
shift to all-out war in July, 1946, the negotia- 
tions between the Communists and the Kuo- 
mintang with Marshall as the mediator contin- 
ued. Mao’s objectives in these negotiations 
were to put the onus of starting the civil war 
on the Nationalists, to show the partiality of 
the United States toward the Chinese govern- 
ment and to rally the minor parties and groups 
around the Communist Party in opposition to 
the Kuomintang.® Even after the “total na- 


78 Ibid., pp. 114, 299-306. 

89 In discussing the events from July to Oc- 
tober, Mao asserted, ‘‘More and more people 
now realize the truth that Marshall’s mediation 
is a fraud and that the Kuomintang is the arch 
enemy.” Ibid., p. 117. See Tang Tsou, America’s 
Failure in China op. cit., pp. 421-436, 
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tional split” occurred in November, 1946, the 
Communists did not refuse the Kuomintang 
initiative to reopen negotiations. But they 
shrewdly attached unacceptable preconditions 
to the resumption of talks, thus making the 
Kuomintang appear responsible for the contin- 
uation of the civil war. After military defeats 
in Manchuria, North China and Central China 
forced Generalissimo Chiang to step down from 
the presidency in January, 1949, Mao took up 
Acting President Li Tsung-jen’s overtures for 
peace and turned the negotiations to his own 
purpose of imposing his own terms, dividing 
the opponents, weakening the morale of the 
Nationalist forces, and winning over those who 
were ready to cooperate with the victor in the 
civil war. Negotiaticns were accompanied by 
active preparations for crossing the Yangtze. 
After Li rejected Mao’s terms, the Communist 
forces swept across the river, fully prepared 
for the task. These negotiations were obviously 
one form of “‘peaceful political struggle” waged 
simultaneously as the secondary form to sup- 
plement armed struggle, the main form. 
Another form of political struggle was to 
induce defections by establishing secret con- 
tacts and understandings with Kuomintang 
officers. The government’s fear of defection 
of its troops became, as the American White 
Paper on China noted, “‘a restraining influence 
in the planning of cperations and tended to 
constrict government forces even more deeply 
in their defensive positions.” One variation 
of this form was to secure surrender by nego- 
tiating separate peace agreements with local 
commanders. Another variation was the vigor- 
ous application of the long-standing policy of 
giving lenient: treatment to prisoners of war 
and inducing them to join the Communist 
forces. In the two years after July, 1946, the 
communist army absorbed into its ranks some 
800,000 former Kuomintang soldiers, which 
amounted to one third of the total number of 
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new recruits.® Still another form of political 
struggle was to incite anti-war, anti-govern- 
ment, anti-American ‘sentiments among the 
population in the enemy’s territory, as in the 
case of the movement “against hunger, against 
civil war, against persecution” in May, 1947, 
and the movement in opposition to the alleged 
American policy of supporting Japan in May 
and June of 1948. Mao had no illusions that 
these measures in the political struggle would 
by themselves enable him to defeat the Kuo- 
mintang; they could bring results only if he 
could win victories on the battlefield. But to 
a degree difficult to ascertain, the various forms 
of political struggle played a part in enabling 
the Communists to conquer the Chinese main- 
land much more quickly than their initial esti- 
mate of five years of hard fighting. 
Fundamentally the political struggle in this 
period of civil war consisted in building up a 
“very broad united front of the whole nation” 
against Chiang’s government. This united front 
was to be developed by winning over “all those 
who can be won over.” It was to consist of 90 
per cent of the people and isolate a small group 
of reactionaries. It was to be led by the Com- 
munist party.®’ In line with this policy, he 
resisted every tendency on the part of some 
` cadres to follow an ultra-left and adventurist 
line in relying too exclusively on the poor peas- 
ants, in neglecting the task of winning over 
other elements in the population, and in taking 
actions which would damage their interests or 
alienate them. Instead, he endeavored to win 
over all social elements with the exception of 
“the feudalists and the bureaucratic capitalists, 
the Kuomintang reactionaries and their accom- 
plices.’’8? Beginning in early 1948, the land 
reform program which had mainly benefited 
the poor peasants was moderated, its target 
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of attack was narrowed, and its tempo was 
slowed down.®® 

This policy of winning over more and more 
social groups was adjusted to the progress of 
the war. In its first year, the Communists had 
to attract a hard core of fighters, mainly from 
poor and lower middle peasants, who had re- 
ceived economic benefits through land redis- 
tribution. But as the military situation changed 
and an economic crisis developed in the Kuo- 
mintang areas, various groups that had chosen 
to side with the Kuomintang or had been vacil- 
lating became disaffected with the government 
and turned toward the Communists. To exploit 


| 


i 


this change in sentiment, the Communists | 


broadened their appeal to an ever larger num- 
ber of groups. In announcing its large-scale 
counter-offensive in October, 1947, the People’s 
Liberation Army declared that its first policy 
was: 


to unite workers, peasants, soldiers, intellectuals 
and business men, all oppressed classes, all people’s 
organizations, democratic parties, minority na- 
tionalities, overseas Chinese and other patriots; 
form a national united front; overthrow the 
dictatorial Chiang Kai-shek government; and to 
establish a democratic coalition government." 


As the counter-offensive moved forward, these 
categories of social groups were given broad 
definition, ‘‘ ‘Businessmen’ means all the na- 
tional bourgeoisie who are persecuted and fet- 
tered, that is, the middle and petty bourgeoi- 


sie,” Mao told his cadres in an inner-party . 


directive. “Other patriots” referred ‘‘primarily 
to the enlightened gentry.” “The category of 
working people” included not only “those en- 
gaged in manual labor,” but also “those engaged 
in mental labor who are close to those engaged 
in manual labor and are not exploiters.” 

The inclusion of the enlightened gentry as a 
group to be united is particularly interesting 
because it consisted of landlords and rich peas- 
ants—-two groups which were the targets of 
attack during the period of land reform from 
May, 1946, to the fall of 1947. Now a political 
criterion was explicitly introduced to differen- 
tiate the enlightened gentry from the rest of 
the landlords and rich peasants. The enlight- 
ened gentry were ‘‘ordinary landlords and rich 
peasants with democratic leanings.” Emphasis 
was now placed on winning them over to sup- 
port land reform, instead of forcing them to 
accept it. The political motive in this change 
in emphasis is made clear by Mao’s remark 
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that if some of the enlightened gentry support 
land reform, 


it will help win over the intellectuals (most of 
whom come from landlord or rich peasant fam- 
ilies), the national bourgeoisie (most of them have 
ties with the land) and the enlightened gentry 
throughout the country (who number several 
hundred thousand) and help to isolate the chief 
enemy of the Chinese revolution, the Chiang Kai- 
shek reactionaries.’ 


This re-emphasis on the role of the enlight- 
ened gentry, the intellectuals, and the national 
bourgeoisie was obviously related to the inten- 
sified effort made in early 1948 to enlist and 

solidify the support of the small parties and 
groups, and the dissidents in the Kuomintang. 
“In January, the Democratic League, which had 
been dissolved by the Kuomintang in October, 
1947, was re-established in Hong Kong; and 
the Nationalist dissidents formed the Revolu- 
tionary Committee of the Kuomintang. Both 
groups voiced their support for the Communist 
Party. By the time when the Communists were 
making preparations for convoking a new Po- 
litical Consultative Conference to organize a 
central government, Mao could declare with 
some justification that “The Chinese revolution 
is a revolution of the broad masses of the whole 
nation. Everybody is our friend except the 
imperialists, the feudalists and the bureaucrat- 
capitalists, the Kuomintang reactionaries and 
their accomplices.” He had long ago called 
the united front, armed struggle, and party- 
building the three magic wands of the Com- 
munists in the Chinese revolution. There is 
„little doubt that the united front helped him 
defeat Chiang in armed struggle. At the same 
time, the broadening and deepening of the 
“revolutionary united front”? was made possi- 
ble by the success in armed struggle. 

In waging political struggle as a supplement 

to military struggle, Mao was also preparing 
for the transition once again from war to peace 
or from armed struggle to political struggle as 
the main form. The united front during the 
period of armed struggle rallied support for the 
Communists, enlisted non-Communist partici- 
pation in the regime, helped to retain Kuomin- 
tang personnel in running various agencies, 
reassured the business rnen and industrialists, 
and limited economic and administrative dis- 
location to a minimum. It played a part in 
bringing to China in the next few years a politi- 
cal stability and solidarity unprecedented in 
the modern era. 
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VIII. COMMUNIST CHINA AND THE SYSTEM, 
OF NATIONAL STATES 


A salient feature of international polities in 
the past fifteen years is Communist China’s 


impact, greater than a nation with similarly- . 


limited military and economic resources would 
normally have outside its immediate borders. 
It is quite true that her influence has been 
bought with great sacrifices and at the cost of 


many setbacks. But there have been enough ~ 


successes to sustain her in the -belief in the 
applicability of Mao’s revolutionary strategy 
and tactics to the international arena, Further- 
more, the doctrine of protracted struggle can- 


not be proved invalid by the mixed. record of 


Peking’s foreign policy or by the disproportion 
between costs and gains. The “thought of Mao 
Tse-tung,” having as its basic injunction the 
“creative adaptation”’ of universally valid prin- 
ciples to concrete situations, permits flexibility 
in strategy and tactics while at the same time 
facilitating the attribution of failure to its in- 
correct application. 

Thus, a basic proklem in the evaluation of 
Peking’s foreign policy is the extent to which 
the revolutionary experience of the Chinese 


Communist Party constitutes a useful example - 


for other revolutionary movements to emulate. 
This depends in part on whether the objective 
conditions which made Mao’s success possible 
exist or will emerge in other countries. One of 
these conditions is the political weakness of the 
government in power. There is little doubt that 
the existing regime in many underdeveloped 
countries is weak. But as the Nationalist gov- 
ernment in China prior to 1937 shows, a politi- 
cally weak government can still progressively 
consolidate its rule because of the feebleness of 
its opponents. What undermined the founda- 
tion of the Nationalist government in China 
and enabled the Chinese Communist Party to 
build up sufficient strength to defeat the Kuo- 
mintang was the Sino-Japanese War. Thus, a 
prolonged external war, a national liberation 
war, or a civil war between two non-Com- 
munist groups will enhance the applicability of 
the Maoist model. This is perhaps the reason 
why the Chinese Communists profess to detect 
a progressive intensification of the contradic- 
tions everywhere in the non-Communist world: 
the conflicts among the capitalist countries, the 
conflicts between the newly independent na- 
tions and the Western powers, the conflicts 
between the colonial and semi-colonial countries 
and the imperialist powers. . 

A much less important but by no means 
totally negligible factor contributing to Mao’s 
victory was the acquisition of the captured 
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Japanese arms from the Soviet forces in Man- 
churia after Japan’s surrender. Here the geo- 
graphical contiguity of the revolutionary forces 
to other Communist states comes into play. In 
a small country like Vietnam, this factor has a 
strong impact on the outcome. Finally, Amer- 
ican policy placed very few obstacles in the 
way of Mao’s march to power. In South Viet- 
nam from 1954 to 1963, the United States 
placed too much emphasis on conventional mil- 
itary power and is learning only too late the 
paramount importance of the political factor 
in counter-insurgency warfare; we have so far 
failed to fashion a workable program for gaining 
popular support for a government assisted by 
the United States. But the absence of these 
four conditions will render it difficult for China 
to apply Mao’s strategy successfully. 

If one looks beyond individual nations to the 
global situation, there are other formidable ob- 
stacles which Mao must overcome or face even- 
tual failure of his foreign policy. Unlike the 
Kuomintang, his two chief antagonists at the 
present time, the United States and the Soviet 
Union, represent two dynamic forces in the 
world arena. Both are politically and militarily 
strong. Mao’s military strategy and tactics 
were developed for guerrilla and mobile warfare 
with conventional weapons. They are totally 
inapplicable to an all-out war in the nuclear 
age even for the defense of the Chinese main- 
land. Official Chinese doctrine has been modi- 
fied to take account of nuclear weapons and in 
particular the nuclear threat from the United 
States. Some Chinese military leaders, how- 
ever, have argued that this adaptation has not 
gone far enough.” 

But the most basic source of the difficulties 
confronting Mao’s attempt to apply his politi- 
cal-military strategy to the international arena 
is the system of national states itself. The con- 
frontation between the international movement 
and the nation-state system, which in the first 
place produced Mao’s ‘‘creative application” 
of Marxism-Leninism to the concrete condi- 
tions of China, has now resulted in his insis- 
tence on the correctness of a revolutionary 
strategy for the Communist camp which is 
based largely on his experience in the Chinese 
revolution. This in turn has disrupted the unity 
of the camp. Nationalism which helped Mao 
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to power in China will become a formidable 
obstacle to Mao’s ambition when the fear of 
Chinese influence and domination grows with 
the increase in Chinese power. Mao has worked 
out a program to turn nationalism against the 
West in general and the United States in par- 
ticular. But nationalism can also be turned 
against him. National borders sometimes coin- 
cide with cultural, linguistic, and racial bound- 
aries. The further Mao tries to move beyond 
the area of traditional Chinese cultural hege- 
mony, the more formidable will be the difficul- 
ties imposed by cultural, linguistic, and racial 
differences. 

Thus, the projection of Mao’s revolutionary 
strategy into the international arena consti- 
tutes a factor which, quite apart from the 
Marxist-Leninist ideology, complicates Pek- 
ing’s adjustment to the system of national 
states. Peking’s leaders are undoubtedly aware 
of the necessity for Communist China to live 
with the international system for a long period. 
But their tendency to understand the inter- 
national situation and to fashion their program 
abroad in the light of their revolutionary ex- 
perience cannot but make it difficult for them 
to understand the rules and customary conduct 
governing national states. For their revolution- 
ary strategy was developed in a civil war in 
which the contending groups were not sepa- 
rated by any international boundary. Actions, 
strategy, and tactics employed in a civil war 
or political conflict within a nation are not al- 
ways acceptable in the international arena, no 
matter how moderate or cautious they are. 
Frequently, the same strategy or tactics have 
quite different implications and consequences 
in the two spheres of political conflict. The 
tendency to project their revolutionary 
strategy abroad prevents the Chinese Com- 
munists from drawing a sharp line of demarca- 
tion between two types of actions and two 
spheres of activities. They do not fully realize 
the incompatibility between the rules govern- 
ing national states and their revolutionary 
strategy. 

Many of the discrepancies between Peking’s 
profession and actions arise not so much from 
hypocrisy as from this conflict between the 
need to live with the system of national states 
and the tendency to project Mao’s revolutionary 
strategy abroad. Thus, on the one hand, Peking 
proclaims loudly that revolution cannot be ex- 
ported and on the other hand, gives diplomatic 
support or advice and aid to “national libera- 
tion movements” everywhere. On the one 
hand, she proclaims the “five principles of 
peaceful coexistence” which embody the gen- 
erally recognized rules of the system of na- 
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tional states and on the other hand her actions 
constantly violate the spirit and the letter of 
these principles. The Chinese Communists 
challenge the two superpowers simultaneously 
instead of playing the one against the other. 
Their understanding of war and peace is filtered 
through their revolutionary experience, their 
concept of armed struggle, and their propen- 
sity to use force as a constant instrument of 
policy.” Peking denounces solutions of inter- 
national issues based an the concept of spheres 
of influence, even if Communist China is given 
her share.” It thus rejects a widely used meth- 
od of resolving conflicts within the nation-state 
system. 

The Chinese Communists’ projection of their 
revolutionary strategy abroad is a more syste- 
matic and self-conscious expression of the 
general tendency of many peoples to project 
their way of life abroad, to judge foreign things 
by their own standards, and to understand 
alien affairs in terms of their image of them- 
selves. This general tendency usually creates 
disturbances in international politics and has 
at one time or another brought about diffi- 


* Marshal Lo Jung-huan claimed that no better 
discussion of the question of war and peace is to 
be found than in a speech by Mao in 1945 which 
dealt with CCP-Kuomintang relations and the 
civil war in China. Work Coane no. 8 
(Feb. 6, 1961), p. 17. 

% Ibid., no. 17 (April 25, 1961), p. 19. 


culties of some sort for the originators them- 
selves. In the nineteenth century, Western 
traders and missionaries, backed by their 
governments with forcible measures, projected 
their way of life into China and disrupted the 
Confucian order. The total disintegration of 
the traditional social and political system in 
China doomed all Western hopes of seeing the 
emergence of a China fashioned after the 
image of a Christian, democratic nation in the 
West. Instead, a hostile, totalitarian regime 
issued from the social, political and economic 
chaos. While a fundamental force of social 
progress, cultural diffusion in any of its forms 
has its political and human costs. The tendency 
of a successful revolutionary elite to project 
its way of life abroad, to view alien things in 
terms of its self-image, is even more pro- 
nounced. Such an elite often finds adjustment 
to its international environment difficult. It fre- 
quently creates disturbances in the system of 
national states, and especially in the balance 
of power. The Chinese Communist Party Is no 
exception to this rule. Mao’s revolutionary 
strategy as reinforced by China’s traumatic 
experience with the system of national states 
will make Communist China a disturbing in- 
fluence in international politics for a long time 
and will render her adjustment to the inter- 
national system a more protracted process 
than in other examples that come to mind. 
Meanwhile, Communist China will be a formi- 
dable force to reckon with and Mao’s strategy 
will pose a serious challenge to world order. 
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ae ILLUSION OF JUDICIAL CONSENSUS: ZONING DECISIONS 
IN THE MARYLAND COURT OF APPEALS 


ROBERT J. SICKELS 
United States Civil Service Commission 


In some American courts of last resort, dis- 
sent is free and frequent; in others the judges 
vote unanimously for months, even for years 
at a time—a difference in judicial behavior 
which tempts inquiry and speculation. Al- 
though social scientists generally focus on dis- 
senting courts and feed the human and scien- 
tific appetite for open controversy, the opera- 
tion of every type of court is clarified by an 
examination of the ways and pitfalls of osten- 
sible consensus among the judges. The purpose 
of this study of one supreme court and one 
body of law—zoning law in the Maryland 
Court of Appeals—is to demonstrate that 
under certain conditions unanimity in voting 
is illusory. 


I, FINDINGS 


Of the fifty-one high courts in the American 
system of government, the Supreme Court of 
the United States, with a reputation for airing 
crucial differences, is fittingly the most meas- 
ured and probed. Dissent is less frequent in all 
the remaining fifty. In half, dissent is noted no 
oftener than in one case in twenty, on the 
average, as contrasted with expressed disagree- 
ment, often with several dissenting opinions, 
in some two-thirds of the cases decided with 
full opinion by the federal high court in recent 
years. Occasionally, behavioral analysis has 
been directed at the courts of the states-and 
notably the Supreme Court of Michigan,! which 
exhibits a level of dissent well below that of 
the Supreme Court of the United States yet 
high enough to invite study. The voting in 
such courts shows statistically significant indi- 
vidual, bloc, and coalition patterns. But in a 
majority of the courts of last resort, dissent is 
so rare that the usual analysis of aye and nay 
voting fails. A sampling of recent cases (Table 
I) clearly indicates this infrequency of dissent. 
The average rate of dissent for the states as a 


1 Glendon Schubert, “The Michigan Supreme 
Court,” in Quantitative Analysts of Judicial Be- 
havior (New York, 1959), pp. 129-142; and S. 
Sidney Ulmer, “Leadership in the Michigan 
Supreme Court,” in Glendon Schubert, ed., 
Judicial Decision-Making (New York, 1963), pp. 
13-28. 


whole is only one case in ten.? The Maryland 
Court of Appeals, with no dissents in the cases 
sampled, is unlike the Michigan and United 
States Supreme Courts.? It is one of those at 
the peaceful end of the range. 


2 At the .01 level, 10.6 +42.6 per cent. 

3 Schubert, Quantitative Analysis, p. 134, con- 
trasts rates of dissent in 1956-57: .79 in the United 
States Supreme Court and .16 in the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court. Whatever the dissimilarities then 
and now, these two courts may be said to share a 
penchant for lively dissent, never a characteristic 
of the Maryland Court of Appeals. 


TABLE 1. FREQUENCY OF DISSENT IN THE FIFTY-ONE 
SUPREME COURTS: CASES WITH ONE OR MORE 
DISSENTING VOTES IN SAMPLES 
OF TWENTY-FIVE* 


Number of 
Cases with Jurisdiction 
Dissent 
0 Ala., Ariz., Del., Md., Mass., Nev., 


N.C., R.I., 5.C., Tenn., W.Va. 
1 Ga., Id., IL, Ky., Me., Minn., Miss., 
Mo., N.M., N.D. Vt, Wash. 
Conn., Fla., Ia, Neb., N.J., S.D. 
Va., Wyo. 
Ark., N.H., O., Ore. 
Col., Kans., Mont. 
Alaska, Okla. 
Hawaii, Ind, N.Y., Ut., 
Calif., La. 
Mich. 
Tex. 


b 


Wis. 


SOON & Oh Ww 


puni 


17 United States 


* For each court, the 25 most recent cases from 
the most recent regional reporters and the United 
States Reporis, as of May, 1964, less unsigned 
orders and memorandum opinions, advisory opin- 
ions, reprimands of counsel, and suspensions from 
the bar. Decisions with full per curiam opinions 
included. 373-4 U:S.; 198-4 N.E. 2d; 190-5 A. 
2d; 377-86 P. 2d; 369-72 S.W. 2d; 157-8 S. 2d; 
181-3 S.E. 2d; and 122-5 N.W. 2d. State fre- 
quencies significant +5 at the .05 level or beyond. 
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THE ILLUSION OF JUDICIAL CONSENSUS 


The reasons for consensus and dissensus are 
buried in the political culture of each jurisdic- 
tion, to be unearthed with respect for the end- 
less uses of law. Still, it is possible a priori to 
sketch some of the broad alternatives. In 
courts such as Michigan’s the judges express 
some or all of their legal disagreements in the 
voting, and often in the authorship of opinions 
as well, In courts acknowledging little or no 
dissent, however, etther substantial agreement 
actually prevails or there is disagreement not 
evident in the record of voting. In the latter 
event, at least two possibilities suggest them- 
selves. Both sacrifice the expression of the real 
feelings of Judges who find themselves in a 
minority on a particular issue, for the sake 
of the collectively felt needs for maintaining 
the prestige of the court and for gaining the 
advantages of collective bargaining, by present- 
ing the outward appearance of a solid front. 
One possibility is that the court operates like 
a caucus, with an informal understanding that, 
except for the most exigent reasons, all the 
judges will be bound by the unrecorded vote of 
a majority, taken in camera, Such an under- 
standing admits of variations in degree. Where 
a practice of this sort prevails, consistency in 
the disposition of cases is on the whole main- 
tained until the majority viewpoint changes, by 
the replacement of judges or otherwise. But the 
outcome of zoning cases in Maryland cannot be 
reconciled with this explanation, as will pres- 
ently be seen. 

Another possibility is a log-rolling under- 
standing that the entire court will go along 
with the judge assigned to write the opinion in 
a particular case, coupled with a system of 
rotating case assignments from member to 
member. The effective result then is one court 
acting as several one-man courts,4 The court, 
by division of labor, is in the hands of the 
judge who writes the opinion rather than the 


members who subscribe their perfunctory con- | 


currence. Such is the case in Maryland. 
Since the passage in 1960 of a constitutional 

amendment reorganizing its judiciary, Mary- 

land has had the equivalent in another way of 


4 It was ostensibly against such a possibility, 
threatened by Franklin Roosevelt’s court reorgan- 
ization plan, that Chief Justice Hughes argued 
in a letter to Congress in March, 1937, ‘“The Con- 
stitution does not appear to authorize two or more 
Supreme Courts or two or more parts of asupreme 
court functioning in effect as separate courts.” 
U. 5. Senate, Reorganization of the Federal Ju- 
diciary, 75th Cong., lst sess. (1937), 5. Rept. 711, 
p. 40. The real disagreement was over the Court’s 
policy, of course, not its procedure. 
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several Courts of Appeals with overlapping 
memberships. The amendment increased the 
number of judges from five to seven and pro- 
vided that: 


Five of the judges shall constitute a quorum, and 
five judges shall sit in each case unless the Court 
shall direct that an additional judge or judges sit 
for any case. The concurrence of a majority of 
those sitting shall be sufficient for the decision 
of any cause....5 


But this overt division of the Court has had 
less practical impact than the informal division 
which remains hidden by the rarity of dissent. 

What of the possibility that the members of 
the Court of Appeals are in genuine agree- 
ment? They have little of the diversity of back- 
ground, philosophy, and temperament of the 
justices of the United States Supreme Court. 
A common outlook on zoning would not seem 
implausible. Case by case, the opinions of the 
state Judges reiterate a body of law composed 
of familiar leading cases; the judges defer to 
the Court of yesterday by upholding precedent 
and to their colleagues of today by concurring. 

Maryland judge-made zoning law is not only 
stable, it is distinctive. The judicial gloss on the 
state enabling acts and local zoning ordinances 
has followed the other states with respect to 
the meaning of the basic mechanisms of zon- 
ing—original zoning, special exceptions, vari- 
ances, and nonconfcrming uses—but it has 
assumed an unusually strong stand against re- 
zoning (zoning amendment) by attaching 
strict conditions to the enactment of rezoning 
ordinances. According to the Maryland view, 
imitated in a few other courts,® proponents of 
a rezoning ordinance must show an error in the 
original zoning or a basic change in neighbor- 
hood conditions. 

A second theme in this body of judge-made 
law is judicial restraint, boldly advanced in 
concert with the error-or-change rule with 
which the Court undertakes the review of the 
merits of a large segment of the legislative de- 
cisions of local zoning authorities. The theme 
takes the form of a disclaimer of responsibility 
to intervene so long as there is room for de- 
bate. Stated the other way, the Court feels 
justified in imposing its own judgment only 
when the action of a zoning body is deemed 


5 Laws of Maryland, 1960, Ch. 11, ratified the 
same year. 

6 See, for example, the citations in Arden H. 
Rathkopf, The Law of Zoning and Planning, 3d 
ed. (New York: Clark Boardman Co., 1962), vol. 
I, sec. 27, p. 15. 
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“arbitrary, capricious, discriminatory, and il- 
legal.” 

Protestations notwithstanding, the tools of 
activism are well honed and ready at hand in 
Maryland. The frequency of their use refutes 
the Court’s claim of Judicial restraint and the 
distribution of their use refutes the claims of 
unanimity and consistency. The probability 
that a rezoning or other local zoning action 
will be struck down rises and falls from the 
mean as the assignment of the writing of opin- 
ions rotates from one judge to another. At the 
extremes of probability, zoning actions are 
practically certain to be upheld by Judge Hall 
Hammond and to be voided by Judge William 
Henderson. Concurrences prove illusory; what 
matters is the authorship of the opinions of the 
Court. 

The stark polarity of these positions is ob- 
scured by two groups of cases in which the 
unanimity of the judges is real and not merely 
nominal. First, all the judges are reluctant to 
direct a local authority to grant a zoning 
dispensation, as contrasted with their willing- 
ness to reverse an affirmative local action. Ap- 
peals from denials of zoning actions are there- 
fore relatively noncontroversial. Second, a 
number of cases each year are decided on pro- 
cedural grounds, such as timeliness of appeal, 
unrelated to substantive questions of zoning. 
The disparity between word and deed occurs 
in the remainder: appeals on the merits from 
local grants of zoning amendments, special 
exceptions, variances, and permits for noncon- 
forming uses. Since its first in 1926, the Mary- 
land Court of Appeals has decided 211 zoning 
cases,’ including only nine dissents. Of this 
number, 69 have been appeals from denials of 
zoning action by local authorities, decided 52 
to 17 in favor of the zoning authority. Another 
53 have been decided on procedural grounds, 
leaving a core of 89 cases: 42 upholding and 47 
reversing the local zoning body. 

Twenty-one of the 89 core cases in this pe- 
riod of nearly four decades have been decided 
by the two most divergent members, Judges 
Hammond and Henderson. Each has a record 
of opinions which deviates significantly from 
the average for the Court: Judge Hammond 
has written opinions of the Court nine to one 
in favor of sustaining the local zoning action® 
and Judge Henderson has recorded nine cases 
to two against the local authority.® If cases 
have been assigned to the two judges at ran- 


7 To April, 1964. Tables of cases are available 
from the author. 

8 Significant at the .01 level. 

§ Significant at the .05 level. 
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dom, the disparity in the outcomes cannot be 
attributed to chance alone. It appears that the 
two judges simply have different inclinations in 
zoning matters—one favoring flexibility and 
the other stability—and that the difference is 
reflected in the pattern of their opinions. A 
heavy work load may not permit the two and 
their brethren to conform to the model sug- 
gested by the state bar association in coopera- 
tion with members of the Court: 


At the conferences on opinions each opinion is 
read in its entirety by the judge preparing it and 
only after comment, discussion, criticism and re- 
vision is it finally released as the opinion of the 
Court. Thus the opinions are truly opinions of the 
Court and not “one-man opinions.’’!° 


Another possible explanation for the divergence 
between Judges Hammond and Henderson, 
that cases are assigned not at random but with 
such selectivity that Judge Hammond has re- 
ceived a set in which the zoning authority has 
acted with manifest good sense and Judge 
Henderson a set of patently bungled cases, is 
at variance with the semi-official assurance 
that “opinions are assigned essentially on a 
rotation basis.” 

The Court of Appeals has acquiesced in a 
system of decision which rests on the vicissi- 
tudes of case assignment rather than the con- 
sensus of a majority. 


II. DISCUSSION 


Two implications of this judicial behavior 
may be noted, one practical and one theoretical. 
Practically, it suggests the value of testing for 
divisions of labor beneath the surface con- 
sensus of state supreme courts—for Judges who 
tend to find the written opinions of their col- 
leagues more persuasive than the records of the 
cases at bar. The proposal is more radical 
than it might seem. Courts in their opinions 
and the professional digesters who furnish 
anonymous case headnotes and summaries to 
the legal community keep alive a presumption 
against the significance of judicial individual- 
ity. The usual summaries of opinions of the 
United States Supreme Court are equally im- 
personal, but in this instance an abundance of 
offsetting commentary circulates in the law re- 
views, the press, and in the opinions of the 
Court themselves. In the states, by contrast, 
the law reviews and the press as often reinforce 


10 Maryland State Bar Association, “Report of 
Committee to Study the Case Load of the Court 
of Appeals,” Transactions (Baltimore: Maryland 
State Bar Association, 1958), p. 307. 

u Ibid. 
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the presumption of impersonality. To the press, 
mention of authorship of opinions of the Mary- 
land Court of Appeals apparently is as un- 
seemly as it is appropriate for the reporting of 
activities of the United States Supreme Court, 
the Maryland General Assembly, or a county 
council, A vital bit of data is withheld from 
lay and professional readers alike. 

If there is a division cf labor, the litigant in 
particular has an interest in knowing details of 
its operation in order to take advantage of the 
variations from one judge to another. Judge- 
shopping is an ancient if not altogether honored 
legal stratagem. But the Maryland Court of 
Appeals frustrates the effort by taking care 
that the rotation of assignments is “varied from 
time to time so that it is not possible to deter- 
mine in advance just which judge will write the 
opinion in a particular case’?*—an unnecessary 
precaution unless the assignment is crucial to 
the outcome. 

The second implication of this pattern of 
decision is more in the nature of an asset than 
a liability, and more theoretical: a collegial 
court functioning as a plural court provides a 
new and different test of the determinacy of 
legal rules. Good tests for courts other than the 
United States Supreme Court are in short 
supply. With that court as its prime example, 
American jurisprudence has passed through 
the stages of asserting absolutely and denying 
absolutely the efficacy of general propositions 
in application to hard facts, and has abandoned 
the quest for the experimentum crucis in favor 
of a cautiously empirical middle position. There 
is fair agreement that judges, some conscious 
of their power and some not, have broad dis- 
cretion within the rules of law and of their con- 


. stitutions, statutes, and precedents—Holmes’s 
: “play in the joints’—and students of the 


United States Supreme Court know now the 
mechanics of rationalizing virtually any judg- 
ment pro or con in constitutional law, an 
exercise in which they have had ample instruc- 
tion from the opinions of the Court. But 


' whether a given court in a given area of law is 
: Judging with consistency and in some recog- 


| 


| 


nizable relation to the rules of positive law is 
an empirical question for which more refined 
operational phrasing for courts exhibiting 
little or no dissent is elusive. 

The feasibility and form of a test of the 
efficacy of general propositions depend on the 
make-up and the performance of the court or 
courts under observation. In the case of a single 
court with a single judge, no direct test is 
readily available. The court affirms rules of law 


Ibid. 


and disposes of cases. It may be unclear, com- 
paring one case with another, whether similar 
decisions involve the consistent application of 
the rules to similar facts or an inconsistent ap- 
plication to dissimilar facts, and conversely 
whether dissimilar decisions are attributable to 
the facts or the process of applying the rules. 
Indirect tests are possible in theory, but im- 
practicable to the degree that they require long 
time series or experimental retrying of the cases 
by the observer. 

In the analysis of more than one court 
applying the same rules to equivalent facts, the 
efficacy of the rules can be tested simply and 
successfully. A significant difference in the de- 
cision patterns of two courts which is not 
traceable to differences in the facts of the 
cases before them can be attributed only to 
the indeterminacy of the rules of law. 

The best known situation is the collegial 
court with two dimensions of expressed dis- 
agreement: dissenting opinions and the over- 
turning of precedent. Since the facts available 
to the majority and the dissenters are identical, 
there is no need for statistical inferences or 
investigations of the comparability of the 
facts; and when a majority overrules old inter- 
pretations it of course is openly demonstrating 
to that extent the indeterminacy of the under- 
lying legal propositions. 

A court such as the Maryland Court of 
Appeals—collegial, nearly free of dissent, and 
inconsistent internally in so far as members 
concur in decisions they would decide differ- 
ently on assignment—is functionally more akin 
to a system of courts applying the same rules 
than to one court like the United States 
Supreme Court. Observers of judicial behavior 
will find it profitable to watch for the possible 
operation of indeterminacy in this unlikely 
context. Overlooking concurrences, tabulating 
the authorship of opinions in a defined field of 
law, and testing for significant deviations from 
the average, they can contribute a note of 
realism to the literature of the law. Focusing 
on one field of law is necessary for accuracy, 
but it need not imply triviality of subject mat- 
ter. Zoning decisions in the Maryland Court of 
Appeals, for example, often have made mo- 
mentous differences in land use. 


HI. SUMMARY 


The opinions of the judges of the Maryland 
Court of Appeals reflect an uncomplicated faith 
in legal rules and their literal application by 
traditional judicial methods. Whatever their 
private views, the judges do not recognize a 
need to interrupt their flow of work with a 
basic examination of the role of the judiciary. 
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Maryland has been untouched by the logical 
skepticism that has disturbed and divided some 
courts for several decades: the idea that “gen- 
eral propositions do not decide concrete 
cases’! or that rules are only predictions of 
“what the courts will do in fact, and nothing 
more pretentious.”4 Neither has it been 
touched by the psychological skepticism sug- 
gesting that legal principles sometimes func- 
tion as defensive incantations—that ritual 
protestations of judicial restraint in activist 
opinions, to take one instance, may serve to 
reassure judges who value the principle of re- 
straint while they also feel obliged to depart 
from it. 

At least in their zoning decisions, the mem- 
bers of the Maryland Court of Appeals have 
striven for consistency of doctrine rather than 
consistency of decision. Because of the rotation 
of assignments for the writing of opinions and 
the automatic nature of concurrence in these 
cases, their nearly unanimous acceptance of a 


18 Holmes, dissenting in Lochner v. New York, 
198 U. S. 45 at 76 (1905). 

n Holmes, “The Path of the Law,” Harvard 
Law Review, Vol. 10 (1897), p. 461, reprinted in 
his Collected Legal Papers. 


remarkably stable set. of rules has resulted 
in a low level of determinacy and predictability 
from the point of view of the litigant, whose 
interest is in results. 

It is entirely possible for a detectable con- 
sistency of decision, procedural or substantive, 
to be associated with a given set of rules and 
to lend predictability to the operation of courts 
of law. Procedurally, for example, a court may 
approach predictability by genuine judicial 
restraint in the manner of Felix Frankfurter, 
to whom other forms of consistency seemed 
either illusory or presumptuous, and sub- 
stantively it may adopt the policy of activism 
in a known direction, as the United States 
Supreme Court has at different times in the 
areas of property and civil rights. 

Compared to the Maryland high court, the 
Supreme Court of the United States is highly 
consistent in the general run of its business, 
because the tendencies of each of its members 
are known with some accuracy and the predic- 
tion of majority positions often follows by 
simple arithmetic. But the positions of mem- 
bers of the Maryland Court of Appeals are not 
additive and the position of the Court as a 
whole in a zoning case therefore is set by one 
man at a time. 


DOES A “DIVISIVE” PRIMARY HARM A CANDIDATE’S 
ELECTION CHANCES? 


ANDREW HACKER 
Cornell University 


It is a rare election year when the nation’s 
attention is not focussed on at least one party 
primary where the struggle for the nomination 
is highly competitive and the result a matter 
of doubt until the last precincts are reported. 
In many such cases the other party has settled 
on its own standard-bearer and thus sits back 
contentedly while the opposition wages its 
internecine battle before a rapt public. In re- 
cent years as varied personages as Estes 
Kefauver, Richard Nixon, and Charles Percy 
found themselves engaged in a hard-fought 
primary campaign to secure their nomination 
or renomination for state office. 

Nixon’s subsequent defeat in the 1962 race 
for the California governorship, and in a lesser 
degree Percy’s 1964 experience in Illinois, 
served to illustrate the conventional view that 
the party whose candidate is obliged to fight a 
hard primary campaign has an important strike 
against it upon entering the general election. 
Common sense, if nothing else, suggests that 
the very existence of such a primary produces 
or symbolizes fissures among a party’s sup- 
porters. The supposition also arises that those 
who backed the primary loser in the Spring 
may be less than enthusiastic about aiding his 
vanquisher in the Fall. And there is reason to 
believe that voters who are committed to 
neither party may wonder whether the party 
that needed to go to the polls to resolve its own 
leadership problems is fit to hold public office. 

The validity of these common sense assump- 
tions can be tested by juxtaposing the experi- 
ence of candidates in their primary and gen- 
eral elections. The period to be considered here 
runs from 1956 through to 1964, and the offices 
contested are those of governor and senator.! 

Not all of the 50 states are sufficiently com- 
petitive to warrant inclusion in this analysis. 
If a single party dominates the election for 
state offices then the occurrence of a divisive 


1 This study starts with 1956 because that was 
the year for which Richard Scammon began to 
collate primary figures in his America Votes series 
(Pittsburgh, University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1958, 1960, 1962, 1964). Most of the primary and 
election statistics for 1954 were obtained from 
Congressional Quarterly Weekly Reports and, in a 
few instances, by personal correspondence with 
state officials. 


primary within the already weak second party 
will hardly be the efficient cause of its going 
down to defeat in the November election. In 
such states the opposition party has little or no 
chance of winning either the governorship or a 
Senate seat anyway, so a primary fight within 
its own meager ranks makes little difference. 

Accordingly, the following 15 states will, for 
present purposes, be considered “one-party” 
states and so excluded from the ensuing calcu- 
lations: Alabama, Alaska, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, and Virginia. This 
list has been drawn notwithstanding that many 
of these states have had vigorous two-party 
competiton for their Presidential electoral 
votes. It also acknowledges that Oklahoma has 
elected a Republican governor, Texas a Repub- 
hean senator, Vermont a Democratic governor, 
and Alabama and Mississippi Republican con- 
gressmen in recent years. Nevertheless 14 of 
these states are quite solidly Democratic; and 
if Vermont is no longer a safe Republican en- 
clave, its shift to the two-party column is a 
relatively late development in the 1956-1964 
period. Finally, four states—Connecticut, Del- 
aware, Indiana, and New York—hold no 
primaries for senatorial and gubernatorial nom- 
inations. The remaining 31 states are left to 
form the basis for this study. 

Some of these 31 states are, of course, more 
competitive than others. Republican candi- 
dates for statewide office usually seem to be on 
the losing end of a near-miss in Nevada and 
Washington; and only two Democrats have 
been able to win a majority in Utah in the last 
eight years. Moreover some states have mean- 
ingful two-party competition for the governor- 
ship while their Senate seats do not change 
partisan hands. In Kansas, Nebraska, and lowa 
Republicans invariably won the Senate race 
during this period, and in New Mexico that 
office is pretty much a Democratic monopoly. 
Nevertheless these states are sufficiently com- 
petitive to deserve inclusion in the two-party 
category. _ 


I. DIVISIVE” PRIMARIES 


A “divisive” primary is here defined as one 
where the winning candidate received less than 
65 per cent of the total votes cast. In “token” 
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primaries, correspondingly, the winner re- 
ceived 65 per cent or more of the ballots cast, 
or ran as a single candidate unopposed. This 
arbitrary cut-off point was decided upon as 
most appropriate for purposes of this study 
after first trying various alternative percent- 
ages. Put the other way around, in a “divisive” 
primary at least 35 per cent of the voters who 
participated cast their ballots for someone 
other than the candidate who ultimately won 
the nomination. 

Between 1956 and 1964 there were 220 
elections for senator and governor in the 31 
states. In 94 of these both candidates had to- 
ken primaries; in 27 both had divisive primary 
contests; and in 99 one candidate had only 
token opposition while the other had a divisive 
fight in the primaries. Lumping together the 
first two categories, it may be assumed that in 
121 of the 220 elections, at least so far as their 
primary experience was concerned, the candi- 
dates entered the general election on an equal 
footing. These elections can be used as a 
“control” group, and it will be referred to 
again in the concluding section. But in order to 
analyze the influence of a divisive primary, our 
attention should first be directed to the 99 elec- 
tions where one of the two candidates had had 
only a token primary.’ 

In these 99 cases, the opponent who under- 
went a divisive primary was the loser in the 
general election in 68 instances and the winner 
in only 31. Thus in almost 70 per cent of these 
elections it was the candidate who had to fight 
for his nomination who went down to a No- 
vember defeat. From these figures it is easy 
enough to jump to the conclusion that’ the 
candidate emerging from a divisive primary 
stood a better than two-to-one chance of being 
defeated at the general election. On the other 
hand it appears that almost one-third of the 
divisive primary candidates managed to pick 
up the pieces and emerge victorious over an 
opponent who had had little or no trouble at 
the primary stage himself. Hence some inquiry 
must be made into the conditions under which 


2 Thus the total number of hard-fought prima- 
ries amounted to 153, of which 54 arose from the 
27 occasions when both candidates had to struggle 
for their nominations, and 99 from the cases 
where only one of the two candidates had a stren- 
uous fight. This figure is only 35 per cent of 440, 
the total number of November major-party can- 
didacies in this period. In other words, almost 
two-thirds of the senatorial and gubernatorial 
candidates in 1956 through 1964 were either un- 
opposed or received only token primary opposi- 
tion in their quests for the nominations. 


some candidates with a divisive primary be- 
hind them went on to subsequent victory while 
others suffered defeat. 

In dealing with almost 100 elections spanning 
almost a full political decade it is obvious that 
a wide range of causal factors are operative, 
many of them not amenable to measurement. 
When one candidate wins and another loses the 
reasons may have to do with such matters as 
personality, campaign organization, party 
swings, or other peculiarities of time and place. 
What is being undertaken here is, for all in- 
tents and purposes, an empirical exercise in 
model-building. The major variable is the 
primary experience of the candidate, and this 
factor will be held constant while surrounding 
and accompanying conditions are ranged 
against it. 


H. THE OFFICE 


Senatorial and gubernatorial elections differ 
in just about as many respects as they are 
similar. It is well understood, for example, 
that an incumbent senator stands a far better 
chance of re-election than does an incumbent 
governor. The senator can make his public 
reputation on national and international issues; 
most of his enemies on these have no vote in his 
state. The American governorship is a highly 
visible and vulnerable office locally, and the 
man who occupies it is often the scapegoat for 
all manner of parochial political grievances 
when he is so temerarious as to request a re- 
newed vote of confidence. Of the 68 incumbent 
governors seeking re-election between 1956 and 
1964, only 42 (or 62 per cent) succeeded in this 
bid. In contrast, of the 85 senators up for re- 
election no fewer than 71 (or 84 per cent) were 
returned to Washington. The high visibility 
of the governorship is also made evident by 
looking at the 75 occasions when the voters in 
a state happened to cast ballots for both sena- 
tor and governor at the same time. In these 
75 twin elections the total votes cast were 
higher in the gubernatorial contest on 60 (or 
80 per cent) of the occasions. While the differ- 
ences were seldom appreciable it is significant 
that, much more often than the other way 
around, some voters made a choice for governor 
and then left the senatorial places on their 
ballot unmarked. Moreover, in these twin con- 
tests no fewer than 31 (or 41 per cent) of them 
found a majority of the electorate choosing one 
party’s candidate as governor and the other’s 
as senator. It is clear, at any rate, that many 
voters are careful to distinguish the two state- 
wide offices from each other. 

Looking at their previous primary experience 
it develops that a gubernatorial candidate who 
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TABLE I. OFFICE AND ELECTION OUTCOME 


Fate of “divisive” Senator Governor Total 


candidate (N=49) (N=50) (N=99) 
(%) (%) (m) 
Lost 73 64 69 
Won 27 36 31 
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fought a divisive primary stood a better chance 
of winning the general election than a sena- 
torial candidate with a similar fight behind him. 
In absolute numbers this means that 18 candi- 
dates won the governorship even after a hard- 
fought primary whereas only 13 senatorial 
candidates survived to victory. What is note- 
worthy, and this will be amplified later on, is 
that no less than eight of the winning governors 
were challengers facing incumbents, while this 
was the case with only 3 of the senatorial 
aspirants. In other words the experience of a 
divisive primary behind a gubernatorial candi- 
date can be compensated for, at least in part, 
by the fact that his opponent is an incumbent 
governor who, despite his own token primary, 
stands a good chance of being defeated just 
because he is governor. 


Iii. THE STATE 


A variety of schemes and systems have been 
used to classify states by party, each with its 
own criteria and merits.’ To classify the 31 
states here being studied as either “Demo- 
cratic” or “Republican” it was simply asked 
how many of the statewide elections between 
1956 and 1964 were won by each party’s 
candidate in each state. If a majority of these 
elections were won, say, by Republicans then 
the state was listed as “Republican.” This was 
the case with eleven states, and the “Demo- 
cratic” label was assigned to 16 others. Four 
states were, for present purposes, put to one 
side since both parties there won an equal 
number of statewide contests.‘ 


3 The best known are Austin Ranney and Will- 
moore Kendall, “The American Party Systems,” 
this Revrrw, Vol. 48 (1954), pp. 477-485 and 
Joseph A. Schlesinger, “A Two-Dimensional 
Scheme for Classifying the States According to 
Degree of Inter-Party Competition,” ibid., Vol. 49 
(1955), pp. 1120-1128. For a recent summary and 
criticigm of the major classification systems, see 
Richard I. Hofferbert, “Classification of Amer- 
ican State Party Systems,” Journal of Politics, 
Vol. 26 (1964), pp. 550-567. 


Using this classification the candidates may 
be categorized as running in “friendly” or 
“hostile” territory. Any Democrat campaign- 
ing in Utah, for example, obviously has an up- 
hill road to travel, no matter what kind of 
primary experience he had; and the same is 
true for any Republican aspirant in Washing- 
ton or Nevada. Of the 99 elections being ex- 
amined, ten took place in the four states where 
the parties struck an even balance, leaving 89 
to be analyzed here. 

What is most striking in Table II is that 
only eleven percentage points separate the 
electoral outcomes of candidates running in 
friendly as opposed to hostile states. It is 
not surprising that three-quarters of the can- 
didates who had survived divisive primaries 
then went down to defeat in a general election 
in unfriendly territcry—the surprise here is 
rather that as many as 25 per cent of such 
candidates won at all. However, 61 of the 89 
candidates were running in states already 
sympathetic to their party and this presumed 
advantage did not prevent almost two-thirds 
of them from being defeated anyway. Appar- 
ently, then, the advantage of running in a 
friendly state is not sufficient to compensate 
for having undergore a divisive primary. It 
should be noted, further, that of these candi- 
dates who lost in friendly territory about equal 
proportions were aspirants for the governor- 
ship and a seat in the Senate. 

The key difference between those who won 
and those who lost in friendly states lies in 


TABLE II. STATUS OF STATE AND 
ELECTION OUTCOME 


tie ae “Friendly” “Hostile” Total 
candidate (N =61) (N =28) (N=89) 

(%) (%) (%) 

Won 36 25 33 

100 100 100 


4 The “Republican” states are: Arizona, Idaho, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, New Hamp- 
shire, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, and 
Wyoming. “Democratic” states: California, Ha- 
waii, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. “Evenly Bal- 
anced” states: Colorado, Maine, Montana, and 
Nebraska. 
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whether or not the candidate was an incum- 
bent. Table III, computed in absolute figures 
rather than percentages as the numbers are 
small, makes this clear. (Only 67 elections are 
tabulated as the other 22 did not involve an 
incumbent.) Thus the losers, whether they 
ran in friendly or in hostile states, were chiefly 
challengers who were running against incum- 
bents. This condition of incumbency, or its 
lack, will be examined next. It only remains to 
remark that primary contests are twice as apt 
to occur in a party situated in friendly ter- 
ritory. Only on 28 occasions out of the 89 did 
the underdog party, already at a disadvantage 
in terms of popular appeal, have a divisive 
primary. 


IV. INCUMBENCY — 


It is a rule of thumb that in elections 
where a challenger faces an incumbent the 
latter begins the race with an advantage. Thus 
if the survivor of a divisive primary is subse- 
quently defeated the reason may have less to 
do with his primary experience than with the 
status of the opponent he faced at the general 
election. An incumbent was involved in 75 
contests, and Table IV indicates how the 
candidates who had had “divisive” primaries 
fared in these. Most of these candidates were 
challengers and most of them went down to 
defeat. Indeed only eleven of these aspirants, 
faced with the double disadvantage of a 
divisive primary and of running against an in- 
cumbent, managed to win at all. In contrast, 
most of the 15 incumbents who had had di- 
visive primaries won. It has already been 
noted that being or not being an incumbent has 
more to do with a candidate’s electoral chances 
than the friendliness or hostility of the state in 
which he is running. By the same token there 
may be some value in inquiring whether the 
office involved makes any difference in the 
security apparently offered by incumbency. 

For the same reason as before, absolute 
numbers will be used. What emerges from 
Table V is that of the six incumbents who lost 
five were sitting governors and only one was a 
senator. At the same time, of the eleven 
double-disadvantaged challengers who won, 
only three were senators and eight were aspi- 
rants for a governorship. This of course goes 
far toward underlining the volatile character 
of the office of governor: if it is relatively easy 
for a challenger to come by, it is also quite 
easy to depart from once he is there.’ 


’ By the same token a gubernatorial aspirant 
who had had a divisive primary even in a friendly 
state had less than a 50-50 chance of success. 
While a state’s voters may be sympathetic to one 


TABLE WI, STATUS OF STATE, STATUS OF 
CANDIDATE, AND ELECTION OUTCOME 


Fate Number of candidates 
of ‘‘di- 
visive” In “Friendly” States In “Hostile” States 


CAT = mere nce eeeŘmmmmmoooososu 
date Incumbents Challengers Incumbents Challengers 


Lost 2 29 4 12 
Won 7 7 9 F 
9 36 6 16 
TABLE IV, STATUS OF CANDIDATE 
AND ELECTION OUTCOME 
i ee Incumbent Challenger Total 
candidate (N = 15) (N=60) (N=75) 
(%) (%) (%) 
Lost 40 82 73 
Won 60 18 27 
100 100 100 


TABLE V. OFFICE, STATUS OF CANDIDATE, 
AND ELECTION OUTCOME 


Number of candidates 


Fate of 
“divisive” Incumbents Challengers 
candidate 
Senators Governors Senators Governors 
Lost I 5 30 19 
Won 5 4 3 8 
6 9 33 27 


V. THE PRIMARY 


Some primaries are more competitive than 
others; some are a veritable free-for-all while 
others are well structured contests between 
two prominent contenders. There were, for 
example, no less than nine aspirants for the 
Kansas Republican gubernatorial nomination 
in 1964, and the front-runner received less than 
30 per cent of the primary vote. In contrast 
the Illinois Republican gubernatorial primary 
ballot that year had only two names and the 
winner, Charles Percy, secured more than 60 
per cent of the votes. 


of the parties, their friendship does not always 


extend to supporting that party’s choice for gov- 
ernor. Thus of the 31 candidates running for gov- 
ernor in friendly territory, only 14 managed to 
win. On the other hand, 22 of the 30 similarly 
situated senatorial candidates did win. 
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Hence it might be thought that candidates 
who gain their nomination by securing a 
majority of the primary vote would fare better 
at the general election than their counterparts 
who won the candidacy with only a plurality. 
(None of the 81 states except Idaho had a 
run-off primary.) This, however, was not the 
case. Of the candidates who won their nomina- 
tions with a majority vote in the primary, 71 
per cent went on to lose in the general election; 
whereas of those who secured only a plurality 
in the primary, 68 per cent lost their general 
election. The difference, only three percentage 
points, is insignificant and it suggests that 
there are equal disadvantages in either leading 
a large field by a small margin (which shows 
that no one has a commanding popularity) or 
in running ahead of one or more competitors 
by a relatively larger margin (which, if the 
margin is less than 65 per cent, shows a 
polarized opposition). 

Rather more interesting is the influence of 
the extent of voter turn-out in the primary on 
subsequent election results. The absolute 
number of people turning out to vote is not 
a very meaningful measure due to the differen- 
tial standards of Presidential and mid-term 
years. Moreover local or national personalities 
and issues can be the cause of high primary par- 
ticipation; once in the booth, voters will usually 
go ahead and cast a ballot in any senatorial 
or gubernatorial contests that are in progress 
at the same time, even though these alone 
might not have brought them out. What can 
be evaluated, however, is the relation between 
the number of voters participating in a party’s 
primary and the number who vote for that 
party’s candidate in the general election. 
Thus the November vote may be used as a 
norm against which to measure the size of the 
primary turn-out in the preceding spring. Vot- 
ing in the general election, to be sure, varies 
markedly as between Presidential and other 
years. However, of the 99 elections being ex- 
amined here, half were in each category: 45 
took place in 1956, 1960, and 1964, while 44 
were in the intervening years. 

Turn-out at a primary was classed as “high” 
if the total number of primary voters—regard- 
less of which contender they voted for in the 
primary—-was over 50 per cent of the primary 
winner’s subsequent election showing. A “low” 
primary turn-out consisted of fewer than 50 
per cent. Thus if the total vote for all the names 
entered in a party’s primary was 120,000 and if 
that party’s candidate got 200,000 votes in 
the election, then the primary turn-out was 60 
per cent, and hence rated “high.” The figures 
in Table VI reveal that candidates who sur- 
vived divisive primaries where the turn-out 


TABLE VI. PREMARY TURN-OUT AND 
ELECTION OUTCOME 


Fate of “Low” “High” Total 
“divisive?  Turn-Out Turn-Out (N =99) 
candidate (N =35) (N =64) 

(%) (%) (%) 
Lost 74 66 69 
Won 26 34 31 
100 100 100 


was high actually went on to do better in the 
general election than those who won in pri- 
maries having low participation. Over a third 
of those in the high turn-out primaries fared 
well, compared with just about a quarter of 
those who emergec from primaries with low 
turn-outs. This may seem curious, as a higher 
turn-out might suggest a greater degree of 
interest and therefore the potentiality of 
greater intra-party tensions. 

As a matter of arithmetic, a high primary 
turn-out of, say, 70 per cent may simply denote 
that the party’s candidate did very poorly at 
the general election. If the 70 per cent stands 
for 70,000 primary voters in relation to 100,000 
general election voters—while the opposition 
party was getting, say, 200,000 votes at that 
election—then a highly participative primary 
is not very impressive. But the point is that 34 
per cent of the high primary candidates did 
in fact win, so the high turn-outs in their 
primaries are to be measured against what 
were majorities at the general election. At all 
events it appears that a high primary turn- 
out, despite the divisive character of that 
balloting, is a better augury for a candidate 
than one that is spersely attended. For despite 
the struggle taking place in the primary a high 
turn-out seems to indicate wide interest in the 
party’s fortunes and thus some likelihood that 
this interest will be translated into support 
of the primary winner. 

Finally it should be noted that turn-outs are 
higher in gubernatorial than in senatorial 
primaries. The average participation in con- 
tests for Senate nominations was 55.1 per cent 
whereas when the candidacy for a governorship 
was at stake the primary turn-outs averaged 
64.0 per cent. Even when we allow for the 
years in which these races took place—for a 
slightly higher proportion of the Senate elec- 
tions were in Presidential years—the contest 
for the governorship still aroused more public 
interest in the primaries. Indeed the difference 
of nine percentage points just noted remained 
steady in both Presidential and off-years. 
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TABLE VII. TYPES OF ELECTIONS AND OUTCOMES 





Elections  Festions 
ME With Both 
É Candidates 
Having a 
Pate on Equal 
“Divisive T 
: $ erms 
Primary” 
(%) (%) 
A. Office Contested 
(N =99) (N =121) 
Governor 51 48 
senator 49 52 
100 100 
B. Status of State 
(N =89) (N =104) 
Winner in “Friendly” 
State 69 68 
Winner in “Hostile” 
State 31 32 
100 100 
C. Status of Candidate 
(N =78) (N =78) 
Winner the incumbent 77 72 
Winner the challenger 23 28 
100 100 


This is more evidence of the governors’ higher 
visibility, and it shows that he is a figure of 
interest at the primary stage no less than at the 
general election. 


VI. A CONTROLLED CONCLUSION 


Does a divisive primary place a candidate 
at a disadvantage as against an opponent who 
had smooth sailing in securing his nomination? 
The record as thus far reported would seem to 
suggest that a prior experience of a hard-fought 
primary is a handicap. For in the 99 elections 
examined, 68 were lost by the candidate with 
a divisive primary behind him. The tabula- 
tions, to be sure, showed that gubernatorial 
candidates, candidates running in friendly 
states, candidates who won their nominations 
in primaries with high turn-outs, and—most 
particularly—candidates who were incumbents, 
were all more apt to win. The winners; how- 
ever, constituted only 31 per cent of the group 
being studied whereas, ceteris paribus, they 
would have constituted about 50 per cent. 

It is therefore in order to compare these 99 


elections with a parallel set of such contests 
where “other things” were, as near as may be, 
equal. These are the 121 elections where both 
candidates were at an equal advantage, at least 
so far as their experience in the primary was 
concerned. In this group, either both candidates 
had undergone a divisive primary or both had 
had token primaries. Table VII compares the 
status of the winners in the two groups of elec- 
tions. It should, first of all, be indicated that an 
approximately equal number of senatorial and 
gubernatorial elections were in both groups. 
In the group of 99 where one candidate was 
presumably disadvantaged, 51 per cent of the 
elections involved the governorship; and among 
the 121 where neither candidate was handi- 
capped, 48 per cent were gubernatorial elec- 
tions. This difference of three percentage points 
is relatively insignificant. 

More important is the fact that in the 89 
and 104 contests taking place in states that 
could be classified as being either friendly or 
hostile to the respective candidates, the 
records are virtually identical. Therefore it 
would appear that the sympathies of the state 
constitute a persisting influence that remains 
unaffected by what occurred or did not occur 
at the primary. 

Respecting the influence of incumbency, 
we have 75 elections pitting an incumbent 
against a challenger in the group with one 
presumably handicapped candidate, and 78 
elections in the group where both candidates 
were on a par. While the challengers won in 
only 23 per cent of the former contests they 
managed to win in 28 per cent of the latter. 
This gap of five percentage points is not strik- 
ingly high, and it is difficult to know how much 
importance to ascribe to it. On the whole, it 
seems fair not to make too much of this dif- 
ference. 

Accordingly, it appears that a divisive pri- 
mary, in and of itself, bears little relation to a 
candidate’s prospects at the general election. 
The sorts of candidates who win and lose are 
much the same in contests where one or neither 
or both of the contenders have first undergone 
a divisive primary. Every election inexorably 
produces one winner and one loser. The condi- 
tions associated with victory and defeat are 
chiefly the traditional ones of incumbency and 
the party-orientation of the state in which the 
election is held. This study has sought to throw 
some light on which candidates who have had 
divisive primaries are more likely to win or to 
lose. But its chief conclusion is that their 
prospects would have been much the same 
even if they had had no difficulties at all in 
securing their nominations. 
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CONTESTED ELECTIONS AND VOTER TURNOUT IN A 
LOCAL COMMUNITY: A PROBLEM IN SPURIOUS 
CORRELATION 


Tuap L. BEYLE 
Denison University 


This paper presents an attempt, in a case 
study, to infer causal relationships between 
contests for local elective office and voter 
turnout—an attempt which required, in turn, 
the use of a recently developed mathematical 
technique for identifying and eliminating 
spurious correlations. The method no doubt 
has wider applications. 

The case study involves a small New Eng- 
land town and its annual February town elec- 
tions over the period 1947—1963. The town was 
chosen as one of the six affected by the newly 
established Cape Cod National Seashore. The 
time period was chosen to cover the interval 
during which the town was faced with the 
rapid increase in tourism which transformed 
it from a declining agricultural town to a 
service-based town. The policies and methods 
by which the town dealt with this basic change 
in its economic structure were of immediate 
interest, especially in the latter years when the 
National Park Service became involved in the 
problems the Cape has faced in this postwar 
period.} 

The study raised the question of who was 
making the various types of governmental de- 
cisions that could be made locally. Qualitative 
interviews, supported by archival data, indi- 
cated that the Board of Selectmen and usually 
a Selectman made and carried out the town’s 
necessary decisions, although it was generally 
recognized that this ability was restricted by 
prior decisions, decisions made elsewhere 
(public and private}, and lack of technical 
knowledge. This decision making process was 
evidently not too taxing a burden prior to 
World War II, as the town and its agricultural 
base declined. But following the war, the 
dynamic growth in tourist use of the town and 
its facilities necessitated a broadened scope 
of town government activity. This was espe- 


1 The data for this study were obtained in con- 
junction with the author’s unpublished disserta- 
tion, “The Cape Cod National Seashore: A Study 
in Conflict” (University of Illinois, 1963). The 
author wishes to acknowledge special indebted- 
ness to Professors Phillip Monypenny and 
Bernard Lazerwitz of the University of Ilinois 
and Professor Hubert, M. Blalock, Jr. of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 


cially true in such problem areas as town serv- 
ices to the summer folk, land-use regulation 
and building codes. In early and partial re- 
sponse, the town meeting established a Plan- 
ning Board in 1946, to plan and implement 
regulatory measures in these latter two fields. 
In other areas, existing governmental units 
were strengthened in various ways and tempo- 
rary committees and governmental units were 
made permanent. To outward appearance, 
the town responded during the whole period 
by maintaining its basic governmental struc- 
ture and relationships and by adding functions 
or enlarging units only where there was a felt 
need. . 

If this were true, then the members of the 
Board of Selectmen should still retain their 
high position as the decision makers in the town 
notwithstanding changes, trends or outside 
influences. However, the town’s initial response 
in establishing a Planning Board and the ob- 
vious land-use thrust of the National Sea- 
shore issue, 1957—63, suggested the possibility 
that the Planning Board had become an impor- 
tant decision maker in the community, equal 
to or even supplanting the Board of Selectmen. 
This possibility was further heightened by the 
conflict over the National Seashore, which 
found the Board of Selectmen approving the 
concept, at least. of a National Seashore, 
while the Planning Board, almost from the day 
of the initial proposal, acted as its most ardent 
antagonist. What body, then, really made the 
town’s decisions? Qualitative interview data 
gave mixed answers on the role of the Planning 
Board in this process, depending on the re- 
spondent’s viewpont. Those with pro-Sea- 
shore feelings saw the Planning Board as ob- 
structionist and weak, while those with anti- 
Seashore feelings saw it as constructive and 
having some power in making and directing 
decisions. More objective data and other 
techniques were needed to test the hypothesis 
that the Planning Board was an important 
decision maker in the community and was so 
recognized by citizens of the town. 

One of several quantitative checks available,’ 


2 Another possible quantitative check involves 
the warrant articles which form the agenda for 
the town meeting. Ascertaining who backed the 
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voting behavior in the annual town election, 
was used to measure the relative turnout in 
the voting for various offices, and thereby 
presumably the prestige in which they were 
held. These town elections involve all the 
elected offices in the town which are open for 
contest in that particular year and are held 
in February, at town meeting time. Because 
of the date, it seemed unlikely that extraneous 
state or national “noise” would interfere with 
the voting results. Also, so far as could be 
ascertained, these offices have not been overtly 
contested on a partisan basis.’ Therefore, the 
national, state and party variables would not 
seem to be possible “outside” intruders capable 
of causing any systematic bias in the February 
town elections. These elections should show 
what offices attract most attention. 


I, THE DATA 


The specific variables related were “voter 
turnout,” or the per cent of the eligible voters 
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who actually voted, and “office contests,” or 


articles and how these articles fared over time 
should give some indication as to whose will tends 
to prevail. This approach would focus directly on 
the Board of Selectmen since most articles funnel 
through their office as they make up the final war- 
rant. Thus it would tend to be a test of the ability 
of the Board of Selectmen to get their way and 
not an equal test of all town institutions, official 
roles, groups or individuals. A further question 
arises, which seemed unanswerable: what about 
those articles that did not make the final warrant? 
Incomplete records as to article sponsorship and 
non-warrant articles allowed too great a chance 
for error in the findings by this route of inquiry. 

8 This assertion is based on examination of 
nomination papers for candidature for local office, 
newspaper accounts during the period, and the 
overwhelming dominance of the Republican 
Party in the Town. To demonstrate the last point 
two sorts of evidence are at hand. First, between 
1947 and 1963 there were 100 candidates for local 
public office, defining candidature arbitrarily as 
anyone who received more than five votes for a 
particular office. The party registration of these 
candidates was: Republican 72; Democrat 7; 
Independent 18; Unknown 3. Of the seven Demo- 
crats who ran, only two were successful. Second, 
the town’s per cent Republican vote for the guber- 
natorial candidate during the period was: 1946— 
92.7%; 1948—-84.8%; 1950-—-83.7%; 1952— 
89.7%; 1954—88.9%; 1956—85.2%; 1958— 
83.1%; 1960—81.7%; 1962-——-78.5%. While there 
is a decline in the Republican percentage over the 
period, it remains high enough to classify the 
town as one-party, Republican. 


the winning candidate’s percentage of the total 
vote cast for the candidates for that office. 
Five “office contest” categories were distin- 
guished—four of them specific offices (Board of 
Selectmen, Moderator, School Committee and 
the Planning Board) and a fifth residual cate- 
gory for all “other elective” offices. The work- 
ing hypothesis used to relate the variables was 
that the greater the contest for an office—the 
nearer the vote for it came to an even tie— 
the higher the voter turnout would be.’ If 
this proved to be so, and the filling of any one 
office was consistently contested and thereby 
created a higher voter turnout for it, this find- 
ing should indicate which office was perceived 
as most important in the town by those who 
run for office as well as by those who vote. 

Table I presents the data on which the fol- 
lowing analysis is based. Table II is a matrix 
that presents the interrelationship of the vari- 
ables. A multiple correlation run with ‘voter 
turnout” as the dependent variable and the 
five “office contests” as the independent vari- 
ables produced a correlation coefficient of .87. 
This means that the variations in the office 
contests explain over 75 per cent of the varia- 
tion in the voter turnout—which further sub- 
stantiates the assertion that.little ‘outside 
noise’ was impinging on these data. 

In analyzing the matrix to ascertain which 
contest variable was causing the most changes 
in voter turnout, the data indicated that Board 
of Selectmen contests (+.84), “Other office” 
contests (+.49) and Moderator contests 
(+.38) correlated most closely with increases 
in voter turnout, while School Committee con- 
tests (+.13) affected voter turnout only 
slightly and Planning Board contests (—.52) 
actually correlated with a decrease in voter 
turnout. In the face of these results—particu- 
larly the high correlation between the Board 
of Selectmen contests and “Other office” 
contests (+.63), a spurious correlation seemed 
more than a possibility. The Board of Select- 
men contests, that is to say, were perhaps caus- 
ing covariation between voter turnout and 
“Other office” contests, which made the latter 
two variables appear to be highly related. It 
seemed possible also that Board of Selectmen 
contests were causing a spurious negative re- 
lationship between the Planning Board con- 
tests and voter turnout (—.52), since the for- 
mer were related inversely to the Planning 


4 Alvin Boskoff and Harmon Zeigler, Voting 
Patterns in a Local Election (Philadelphia and 
New York, J. B. Lippincott, 1964), p. 18 and 
Robert E. Lane, Political Life (Glencoe, 1959), 
pp. 308-11. 


Year 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
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TABLE I. TOWN ELECTIONS, 1947-1963 
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Voter 
turnout® 


(% 
41, 


49. 
40. 
74. 
67. 
17. 
72 
21 
D4 
o4 
15 
75. 
80. 
52. 
41. 
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Per cent of office vote cast for winning candidate for: 


Board of Moderator School Planning Other 
Selectmen Committee Board offices 
(%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 

100.0 100.0 100.0 62.3% 100.0 
86.7 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
100.0 100.0 80.4 100.0 87 . Re 
42.3 100.0 100.0 53.5 53 .24 
65.0 100.0 38.3 52 .4¢ 100.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
49.0 100.0 95.9 38.7 100.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
74.6 82.3 100.0 100.0 100.0 
71.5 100.0 100.0 190.9 100.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
78.5 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
47.0 24.6 100.0 72.7 §2.14 
68.5 100.0 100.0 44.4 57.8! 
76.7 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
32.2 100.0 49.1 100.0 71.88 
100.0 100.0 51.1 100.0 100.6 


* Per cent of eligible voters who voted. 
b Average of five contests; winning candidates’ votes ranged from 52.9 to 67.4 per cent. 


c Office of Constable. 


4 Office of Tree Warden. i 
e Two contests; one with 100.0 per cent winning vote, one with 52.4 per cent. 
t Office of Recreation Commissioner. 


s Office of Library Trustee. 


Board contests (—.48) and highly positively to interrelationships were actually spurious, the 
voter turnout (+.84). How could these sur- author turned to a technique currently being 


mises be confirmed? 


H. THEORETICAL BASE 


developed in statistical analysis. The tech- 
nique has developed in part from attempts to 
reduce the possibility of spurious correlations. 


In order to test whether these apparent Initially, these efforts were concerned with a 


Voter turnout 

Board of Selectmen 
“office contests” 

Moderator ‘‘office 
contests” 

School Committee 
“ofice contests” 

Planning Board 
“office contests” 


Other “office contests” 


TABLE II. TOTAL CORRELATION MATRIX 


Board of School Planning Other 
Voter Moderator i 
Selectmen Committee Board office 
turnout contests 
contests contests contests contests 
— + 84 + .38 +.13 — 52 + .49 
-+- 84 — +-.33 4-18 ° — 43 + .63 
-+- 38 4- .33 — — .16 — .46 + .49 
+.13 +.18 ~ 16 — +.01 -- 04 
— 52 — .48 ~~ .46 +.01 — — .56 


“+ .49 + .63 4- .49 — .04 — .56 Se 
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two-variable relationship (x, y), in which some 
unexplained covariation appeared—unex- 
plained in the sense that no logical connection 
between the two variables was evident, or, 
though some logical connection did exist, 
there was reascn to suppose that both might 
be effects of some unknown cause (t). In either 
case, a third or test variable (t) was suspected 
of causing the covariation measured in the 
two-variable relationship (x, y) under investi- 
gation. ` The test variable (t) was therefore 
introduced into the system to measure ac- 
curately its relationship to the rest of the sys- 
tem. 

If the relationship in the two-variable system 
(x, y) is indeed spurious, and the test variable 
is its cause, the original relationship will dis- 
appear (7.e., be reduced to zero) by the intro- 
duction of the test variable (t). Conversely, 
genuine relationship in the two-variable sys- 
tem will be reflected by the fact that it willbe 
more clearly specified according to the test 
variable.’ Simon presented the mathematical 
foundations of this procedure and thereby laid 
the basis for expanding it to include more than 
three variables. Blalock has extended the pro- 
cedure to include analysis of the relationships 
of four and five variables in a predictive sys- 
tem.” 

The initial step in carrying out this analysis 
is the intercorrelation of all variables in the 
system under study, with no assumptions as 
to any possible causal arrows. In the six- 
variable system, there are 15 pairs of relation- 
ships or 30 possible interrelationships.* (See 
Table II.) At this point several assumptions are 
needed. The first underlies ordinary correla- 
tion analysis and assumes the relationships in~ 
volved are linear. The others are more specific 


5 Paul F. Lazarsfeld, ‘Interpretation of Statis- 
tical Relation as a Research Operation,’ Lazars- 
feld and Morris Rosenberg, eds., The Language 
of Social Researsh (Glencoe, 1955), pp. 115-125. 

ê Herbert A. Simon, “Spurious Correlation: A 
Causal Interpretation,” Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, Vol. 49 (September, 1954), 
pp. 467~479. 

7 Hubert M. Blalock, Jr., Social Statistics (New 
York, 1960) and Causal Inferences in Nonez- 
perimental Research (Chapel Hill, The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1964). 

8 For the purposes of simplicity and clarity, the 
following symbols are used in this portion of the 
presentation: Board of Selectmen contests (t); 
voter turnout (y); Moderator contests (x); 
School Committee contests (xe); Planning Board 
contests (x3); and, “Other office’ contests (x4). 





Figures 1. Diagram of relationships in 
six-variable system. 


to the problem under study: there is a time 
precedence in the variables involved and all 
other “outside” or “extraneous” variables are 
random in their effect on the particular vari- 
able system under study.’ With these assump- 
tions, the number of possible causal arrows is 
reduced and the system becomes a potentially 
predictive model in which the relationships 
between variables can be derived from the 
original correlation matrix. 

In this particular six-variable case, one fur- 
ther assumption was made in order to test the 
interrelationships for possible spuriousness. 
This is that “voter turnout” was the dependent 
variable and that the causal relationship or 
arrow, if any, was uni-directional, from the 
several independent “office contest” variables 
to the dependent “voter turnout’’ variable. 
This was derived from the working hypothesis 
specified above. 

The original system, containing 30 relation- 
ships between the six variables, was reduced 
to 25 when the uni-directionality of the in- 
fluence of the independent variables on the 
dependent variable was assumed (Figure 1). By 
suggesting that one office contest variable may 
be causing spurious relationships between the 
remaining contests variables and voter turnout, 
the possible relationships are reduced to 5 
(Figure 2). In this case, it appeared that the 
Board of Selectmen contests were the possible 
cause of spurious correlation, but to fully test 
the hypotheses of spuriousness each of the 
other office contest variables (t, x1, Xa X3 x4) 
was also placed in the causal position, in turn. 


‘Tf it becomes apparent that a specific ‘‘out- 
side” or “extraneous” variable is not random in 
its effects, this variable should be brought into the 
system of variables to aid in explaining the rela- 
tionships under investigation. Simon, op. cit., 
pp. 471-473 and Blalock, Social Statistics, pp. 
339-340. 


| 
| 
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The model of spuriousness (Figure 2) yields 
(+) the following predictive equations: 
rxy) = retz) Tety) 
rxy) = T(tx,) *T(ty) 
Trixy) = Tctxs) *T¢ty) 
Y¢xqy) = Ttxg)*T ety) 
Table III contains predictive equations and 


computations based on the correlation coeffi- 
cients in Table II. 


Q & 
>% 


@ Ill, ANALYSIS OF DATA 
The model of spurious correlation which 
Figure 2. Diagram of source of spurious introduced the Board of Selectmen contests as 
relationships, the test variable into the original relationship 


TABLE III. OFFICE CONTEST VARIABLES AS TEST VARIABLES 


Correlation be- Predicted Correlation 
Model Office contests variable being tween contests correlation not predicted 
related to voter turnout variable and by tess by test 
voter turnout* variablet variablet 


A. Test Variable is the Board of Selectmen contests 


Moderator + .38 + .28 -+- .10 
School Committee + .13 +.15 — 02 
Planning Board — .52 — .36 — 16 
Other + .49 + .638 — 04 
B. Test Variable is the Moderator contests 
‘Board of Selectmen + .84 +.13 + .71 
School Committee + .13 — .06 +-.19 
Planning Board — .52 — .17 —~ 85 
Other + .49 + .19 + 30 
C. Test Variable is the School Committee contests 
Board of Selectmen’ + 84 .02 -+ 82 
Moderator + .38 — .02 +- 40 
Planning Board — .52 00 — 52 
Other + .49 — Ol + 50 
D. Test Variable is the Planning Board contests 
Board of Selectmen + .84 + .22 + .62 
Moderator + .38 +- 24 + 14 
School Committee + .13 — .01 +. 14 
Other + .49 + .29 4-20 
E. Test Variable is “Other office’ contests 
Board of Selectmen + .84 4-.31 + .53 
Moderator + .38 + .24 +-.14 
School Committee + .13 — ,02 -}-.15 
Planning Board — .52 — .27 — 25 


* These correlation coefficients are taken directly from Table II. 

f These correlation coefficients are derived from the predictive equations as related to each of the 
models. The reader may check these computations by fitting the correlation coefficients from Table II 
to the formulas involved. 

t This represents the difference between the values in column 1 and column 2, 
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(Model A in Table III), did produce very close 
predictions in two of the relationships—between 
the School Committee contests and voter turn- 
out (-+.13 vs. +.15), and between “‘Other office” 
contests and voter turnout (+.49 vs. -+-.53). 
In these relationships it can therefore be as- 
serted that the Board of Selectmen contests 
caused a spurious statistical relationship be- 
tween both the School Committee and “Other 
office” contests and voter turnout. In other 
words, any apparent effect of these contests on 
the turnout was almost entirely due to the 
relationship of all three to the Board of Select- 
men contests. Reasonably close predictions 
were also produced in the other two relation- 
ships between the Moderator contests and 
turnout (+.38 vs. +.27), and between the 
Planning Board contests and turnout (—.52 
vs. ~.36). In these cases too, the Board of 
Selectmen contests caused a spurious statistical 
relationship in a major portion of the original 
relationships observed among these three vari- 
ables. 

The alternative hypotheses of spuriousness 
(Models B, C, D, E in Table III), were not 
able to predict the original correlations to the 
extent Model A did and so these were elimi- 
nated as alternative hypotheses and Model A 
is retained as the best explanatory model 
which fits the data. It is not the only possible 
model of explanation because it is impossible 
to rule out all other logical alternatives, such 
as an intervening model (Figure 3). But it is, 
at this point, the best explanatory model tested. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


From the foregoing analysis, it is evident the 
hypothesis that the Board of Selectmen con- 
tests were the cause of spurious correlation be- 
tween the remaining office contests and the 
level of voter turnout in the February town 
elections was upheld. In more general terms, 
contests for the office of the Board of Selectmen 
will cause variations in voter turnout, while 
contests for the other elected offices in the 
town will not significantly affect the voter 





Ficure 3. Alternative model of intervening 
variable. 


turnout unless in interaction with a contest 
for the Board of Selectmen. 

It must be concluded the Board of Selectmen 
was the office perceived as most important in 
the town by those who ran for office and by 
those who voted. It appears the Planning 
Board did not become the focus of decision 
making power, as measured by people con- 
testing the election of Planning Board mem- 
bers and by these contests in turn increasing 
the turnout of voters. While the postwar prob- 
lems raised the possibility that the opposite 
might have happened, evidently the main de- 
cisions were still being made by or at least 
through the Board of Selectmen. Further, 
while the Planning Board’s areaxof interest was 
extremely important and the focus of much 
activity during the period, it was evidently 
only part of the total problem facing the town 
for which the Board of Selectmen had greater 
responsibility. When the Planning Board acted 
as the most vocal and ardent antagonist of 
the National Seashore, it again spoke as and 
for a relatively narrow segment of interest as 
opposed to the Board of Selectmen, who spoke 
from a broader viewpoint. The use of the 
Simon-Blalock methodology aided in elimi- 
nating possible explanatory hypotheses derived 
from qualitative data which might have led to 
incorrect though plausible conclusions. 


TYPES OF PRIMARY AND PARTY RESPONSIBILITY 


IRA RALPH TELFORD 
Stanford University 


A chief criticism of the American party sys- 
tem is the lack of party responsibility. In the 
view of some students, one characteristic of our 
political system that contributes to this ir- 
responsibility is the practice in some states of 
allowing individuals to vote in primaries 
without regard to their partisan allegiances. In 
such an open primary Republicans may, if 
they wish, vote in the Democratic primary, 
and vice versa. The contrasting, and more 
common, practice is the closed primary, in 
which participation is restricted to party 
‘“members.’? Some political scientists think 
that the closed primary, by subjecting legisla- 
tors to the presumed discipline of periodic 
scrutiny by their party’s members, induces a 
greater measure of party regularity than the 
open primary, in which the official has to 
satisfy a more motley clientele.2 This position 
was taken in the best-known statement of the 
‘party government” school, the 1950 report of 
the APSA Committee on Political Parties: 


The closed primary deserves preference because it 
is more readily compatible with the development of 
a responsible party system. ... on the other hand, 
the open primary tends to destroy the concept of 
membership as the basis of party organization.® 


1“As a matter of fact, membership in a politi- 
cal party has none of the usual characteristics of 
membership in an association. In most states the 
party has no control over its own membership. 
Any legal voter may on his own initiative and by 
his own declaration execute legal formalities be- 
fore a duly designated public official making him- 
self a registered member of the party. The party 
as such is not consulted. It does not accept the 
application; it does not vote the applicant into 
the association; it may not reject the application; 
and, finally, there is usually no recognized and 
authoritative procedure by which the party may 
expel a member.” E. E. Schattschneider, Party 
Government (New York, 1942), pp. 55-56. 

2 This proposition is based on an assumption 
about the electorate’s information level that does 
not appear to be confirmed by voting behavior 
research, which indicates that most voters do not 
even know their Congressman’s name, much less 
his voting record. See Donald E. Stokes and War- 
ren E. Miller, “Party Government and the Sa- 
liency of Congress,” Public Opinion Quarterly 
(Winter, 1962), pp. 531-546. 

3 Towards a More Responsible Two-Party Sys- 
tem (New York, 1950), p. 71. 


Other political scientists have expressed doubts 
about this presumed relationship between 
primaries and party responsibility,‘ but there 
has been no systematic empirical evidence on 
the point. This paper will examine the relation- 
ship between primaries and party responsibil- 
ity by comparing the party regularity of sena- 
tors from open primary and closed primary 
states, 

The Book of the States lists the type of pri- 
mary operative in each state: seven states use 
the open primary, four states nominate their 
senators by convention, and twenty-six states 
use the closed primary, outside the South. The 
Southern states (all of which use the closed 
primary) are excluded from the comparison, 
or are tabulated separately, because southern 
Democrats tend not to go along with northern 
Democrats on. many issues, thus beclouding 
the final results. That is, apparent differences 
between senators from both types of primary 
systems may be masking other differences due 
to special conditions in the South. Alaska and 
Hawaii are also excluded; they gained state- 
hood at the end of the period covered. 

The computations in the following tables 
are based on the Party-Unity Index in the 
Congressional Quarterly,’ which records each 
individual senator’s roll-call votes cast with 


t The initial impetus for this study came from 
an article by Austin Ranney, “Towards a More 
Responsible Two-Party System,” this REVIEW, 
Vol. 45 (June, 1951), pp. 488-499. The article was 
a critique of the then recently. published report 
by the Committee on Political Parties, and nota- 
bly, of the Committee’s recommendation that 
only one major reform was needed in the primary 
laws of the United States—the abolition of all 
primaries except the closed variety. On this pro- 
posal Professor Ranney commented in a foot- 
note: “Is there any evidence to suggest for ex- 
ample, that Senator Knowland (from a cross- 
filing state) and Senator Magnuson (from a 
blanket-primary state) disagree with and stray 
from the programs and positions of their respec- 
tive parties more than say, Senator Morse, 
Senator Tobey, or ex-Senator Elmer Thomas (all 
from closed-primary states)?” (p. 490). 

5 Computations taken from the following vol- 
umes of the Congressional Quarterly: Vol. 2, p. 
786; Vol. 4, pp. 38-39; Vol. 6, p. 59; Vol. 8, p. 67; 
Vol. 10, p. 72; Vol, 12, p. 126; Vol. 14, p. 126; and 
Vol, 16, p. 142, 
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TABLE 1. COMPARISON OF PARTY-UNITY INDEX FOR 
SENATORS FROM OPEN AND CLOSED 
PRIMARY STATES, 1945-1960 


Non-Southern States Southern States 


Congresses Open primary Closed primary Closed primary 


Index N* Index N Index N 
% %a % 
79th 82.7 12 79.8 52 65.2 21 
80th 91.1 14 83.9 52 72.8 22 
81st 83.4 14 78.1 52 77.3 22 
82d 85.9 14 77.9 52 75.1 22 
83d 87.8 14 84.3 51 70.0 20 
84th 76.9 14 74.8 50 63.3 21 
85th 76.9 13 67.0 51 85.7 20 
86th 76.6 14 68.5 50 52.0 22 
Mean 82.5 76.7 68.9 


* Total number of senators upon which the per- 
centage is based; the maximum number of sen- 
ators from open primary states is fourteen, and 
from closed primary states fifty-two. States which 
nominate by convention (New York, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, and Indiana) are excluded. 


and against the majority of his party. Eight 
Congresses (1945-1960) were examined to 
determine the effect of party unity over a 
period of time. Coincidentally, the survey 
covered four Congresses under a Republican 
President (the 82d, 83d, 84th and 85th), and 
four under a Democratic President (the 79th, 
80th, 81st and 86th). From Table I it appears 
that over a fifteen-year period a slightly but 
constantly higher percentage of party unity is 
evidenced by senators from open primary 
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TABLE 1I. COMPARISON OF PARTY-UNITY INDEX OF 
REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC SENATORS 
(EXCLUDING THE SOUTH) 1945-1960 


Open primaries Closed primaries 


Congresses Republi- Demo- Republi- Demo- 
cans crats cans crats 
% % % % 

79th 75.2 88.0 79.9 82.9 
80th 91.8 89.5 83.9 86.6 
81st 80.1 89.4 75.3 82.4 
82d 85.0 88.0 76.0 82.1 
83d 86.9 89.4 87.0 77.7 
84th 71.3 84.5 73.6 74.1 
85th 74.8 79.4 65.0 70.5 
86th 71.7 76.5 69.6 66.7 
Mean 79.6 85.6 76.3 77.9 


states than from closed primary states. This 
would indicate that the closed primary does 
not improve party responsibility in the Senate. 
In no Congressional session do the open pri- 
mary senators display less party unity than 
their closed primary colleagues. Table II con- 
firms this conclusion by showing that con- 
trolling for party does not affect the results— 
open primary senators still exhibit a greater 
degree of party responsibility. 

This paper is addressed to a simple but still 
significant question: “Do open primaries tend 
to produce more irresponsible legislators?” 
Our conclusion is that whatever the causes of 
party irresponsibility among United States 
senators, the type of primary does not appear 
to be among them. 


COMMUNICATION 
THE USES OF NEUTRALISM 


To THE EDITOR: 


There is an historical experience which needs 
to be put alongside Francis Low-Beer’s article 
(this Review, June, 1964), “The Concept of 
Neutralism.” It is the experience of the old 
Swiss Confederation before the French con- 
quest of 1798. Political parallels are dangerous, 
yet surely any successful experience in building 
inter-state peace is worthy of study in a world 
threatened by mutual nuclear annihilation. As 
sovereign political units, the early Swiss can- 
tons easily bear comparison with the nation- 
states of today. Hach canton issued its own 
currency, levied its individual duties on com- 
merce, and controlled its own military organ- 
ization. The group was held together by a 
complicated series of treaties and by frequent 
sessions of the Diet—in reality, a council of 
ambassadors. 

Swiss external neutrality has been examined 
and discussed at length, but very few—even 
among political scientists—are familiar with 
the phenomenon of internal neutrality: that is, 
the assumption of a neutral or non-aligned role 
by certain states or cantons within the Con- 
federation, in order to facilitate peaceful settle- 
ments of disputes among themselves by means 
of conciliation, mediation and arbitration. 

In the Pact of Lucerne (1332), the three 
original rural cantons (which had sworn 
eternal mutual support in the famous cere- 
mony of 1291) enlisted a peacemaker. In the 
case of disputes among the original cantons 
(and there had already been many) Lucerne 
was bound by the terms of the pact to work 
for an understanding through conciliation and 
mediation. During the two centuries that fol- 
lowed, the device of permanent neutrality was 
applied more widely, and had some failures 
but more successes, with the result that a more 
definite and comprehensive commitment to 
neutrality plus active conciliation and media- 
tion was applied in the treaties by which Basel, 
Schaffhausen and Appenzell joined the Con- 
federation in 1501-13. 

Swiss government representatives were so 
convinced of the relevance of their country’s 
experience that in 1920 they alluded to this 
active neutrality clause in asking for a similar 
role of neutrality within the League of Nations 


(the request was refused by the Allies)... . 

The recurrent danger of conquest by neigh- 
boring empires showed the Swiss that peace 
between the cantons was a matter of survival 
for their independence. Thus active peace- 
making served the long-range interests of the 
adversaries in @ dispute between cantons, as 
well as the interests of the conciliators. 

Nuclear weapons now mean that preventing 
general war is a matter of survival for all 
countries. Thus conciliation and mediation by 
the non-aligned can similarly serve the long- 
range interests of the people of the United 
States, of the USSR, and of the non-aligned 
nations, 

Low-Beer holds, as I understand it, that in 
a great-power dispute form and content can- 
not be separated, and therefore that the claim 
of the non-aligned to be concerned not with 
the merits of the dispute but with finding a 
peaceful settlement must fall to the ground. 
But if and when “form” reaches the stage of 
mass obliteration and social disorganization, 
it becomes more important than “content”; 
this logically supports the case of the non- 
aligned, 

Insofar, moreover, as two or more “blocs” 
might succeed in dragooning non-aligned na- 
tions into their respective camps, they would 
be violating the principle of self-determination 
for the latter. Therefore non-alignment, al- 
though seemingly indifferent or even opposed 
to some immediate policies of the West, helps 
to safeguard the long-range Western. value of 
national independence. 

If one recognizes that the great problem of 
world affairs is to combine substantial stability 
with peaceful change, then one must, it seems 
to me, concede that non-alignment can perform 
an extremely valuable function: that of offering 
to new nations bristling against injustice 
another avenue for seeking change besides 
aligning themselves with the communist bloc. 
World society is too complex for its future 
evolution to be handled adequately by an over- 
simplified struggle between black and white. 
Thesis and antithesis are important, but syn- 
thesis is vital. 


WintursMm B. LLOYD, JR. 
Roosevelt University 
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The past few years have witnessed a steadily 
increasing interest on the part of political seien- 
tists in the comparative study of local govern- 
ment, although productive research is still 
rather limited in scope. The scholar contem- 
plating study in this field commonly faces 
serious difficulties even in determining what 
work has been done to date, as well as in finding 
that the writings are widely scattered and ex- 
tremely variable in nature. Much can be 
gained in the. broader and more realistic under- 
standing of politics through comparative study 
at the local level, and the customarily parochial 
treatment of local government in American 
college classrooms can be improved by a 
greater injection of the experience of other 
peoples. 

This compilation is an attempt to pull to- 
gether for the first time the most comprehen- 
sive possible bibliography of writings—books, 
articles and some documents—in English deal- 
ing with the organizational structure and func- 
tioning of local government in countries other 
than the United States and the United King- 
dom. This would appear to be a logical starting 
point, providing an indication of areas where 
work needs to be done and the types of study 
in short supply, as well as a guide to basic in- 
formation on many countries. Most writing up 
to this time has in fact focused on govern- 
mental organization and operation, which quite 
naturally precedes more behaviorally oriented 
studies. A sizeable body of literature also deals 
with certain specialized aspects of foreign 
local governments, notably finance and physi- 
cal planning, but that is in sufficient quantity 
for a separate specialized bibliography. 

This particular bibliography is confined to 
publications in English to keep it within man- 
ageable scope, and on the assumption that 
anyone investigating deeply into the experience 
of an individual country will of course need to 
develop his own bibliography of publications in 
the language of that country. Materials on the 
United Kingdom are not included because of 
their vast scope, ready availability and more 
general familiarity. Items dealing with colonial 
periods of areas that have recently become 
independent countries have also been ex- 


* The writer wishes to acknowledge with grat- 
itude a grant from the John Randolph and Dora 
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cluded except in a few instances where they 
make a definite contribution to an understand- 
ing of the present. Textbooks on comparative 
government and general studies of the govern- 
ment and politics of individual countries, which 
often touch briefly upon local institutions, are 
not cited. The time span of publications 
covered is from 1950 to the present, in recogni- 
tion of the need to keep the listings reasonably 
contemporary and the fact that the great bulk 
of the writing on this subject has been pub- 
lished within the last dozen years. 

For easy use the bibliography, after some 
general listings, is arranged by major areas of 
the world, and then by countries within those 
areas, The geographical classification is arbi- 
trary, purely for convenience. In the case of 
each of the broad areas there is first an indica- 
tion of publications having general significance 
for that region or items that deal with more 
than one country, followed by the materials 
concerned with individual nations. Books and 
pamphlets are listed first, then periodical 
articles. Items are classified as “most useful” 
and ‘‘generally useful.” There are obviously 
serious problems in value classifications, since 
“usefulness” is relative to the special needs of 
the researcher; the term is used here as rela- 
tive to the above mentioned purposes of this 
bibhography. Each set of categories applies 
only to the materials on the country under con- 
sideration, with no attempt at comparative 
evaluation between items dealing with differ- 
ent countries. A considerable amount has been 
written on certain countries, very little on 
others. For some there have been no publica- 
tions in English, 'and not uncommonly very 
little in the language of the country itself. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Bibliography of Public Administration in Latin 
‘America. (Pan American Bibliographic Series 
No. 48.) (Washington: Pan American Union, 
1958.) Includes limited treatment of local govern- 
ment, 

Halasz, D. Metropolis: A Selected Bibliography on 
Admimstrative and Other Problems of Metropoli- 
tan Areas Throughout the World. (The Hague: 
Intl. Union of Local Authorities, 1961.) 

Japan Science Review: Law and Politics, 1951, 
1962. (Tokyo: Union of Japanese Societies of 
Law and Politics.) This annual in English pro- 
vided in the two years cited an annotated bibli- 
ography which included local government. 
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Davis, S. R., and Colin A. Hughes, “The Litera- 
ture of Australian Government and Politics,” 4 
Australian Jour. of Pol. & Hist. (Aug., 1958), 
pp. 107-133. Includes local govt. 

Morlan, Robert L., “Local Government in the 
Netherlands,” 52 Amer. Pol. Sci. Rev. (Sept., 
1958), pp. 835-837. 

Wickwar, W. Hardy, “List of Seventy-five Books 
on Comparative Local Government, 1815-1961,” 
1 Local Govt, Throughout the World (July, 
1962), pp. 29-30. 

Zink, Harold (ed.), “Selected Materials for a Com- 
parative Study of Local Government: France, 
Italy, Germany, Sweden, Denmark, Latin Amer- 
ica, Near East, India, Philippines, Japan,” 50 
Amer. Pol. Sct. Rev. (Dec., 1956), pp. 1107-1133. 
Individual authors are Brian Chapman, Roger H. 
Wells, Annika Baude, Axel Holm, Leo B. Lott, 
Harold F. Alderfer, R. Bhaskaran, M. Ladd 
Thomas, and Kurt Steiner. 


GENERAL 
Most Useful 


Alderfer, Harold F. Local Government in Devel- 
oping Countries. (N.Y.: McGraw Hill, 1964). 

Hicks, Ursula K. Development from Below: Local 
Government and Finance in Developing Coun- 
tries of the Commonwealth. (London: Oxford, 
1961) 

Humes, Samuel, and Eileen Martin. The Structure 
of Local Governments Throughout the World. 
(The Hague: Nijhoff, 1961). 

Maddick, Henry. Democracy, Decentralisation, 
and Development. (London: Asia Publishing 
House, 1963). 

Robson, William A. (ed.). Great Cities of the 
World. (London: Allen & Unwin, 1957). Includes 
treatments of Amsterdam, Bombay and Calcut- 
ta, Buenos Aires, Chicago, Copenhagen, Lon- 
don, Los Angeles, Manchester, Montreal and 
Toronto, Moscow, New York, Paris, Rio de 
Janeiro, Rome, Stockholm, Sydney, Wellington, 
Zurich, Cologne, Johannesburg, Tokyo and 
Osaka, 

Wit, Daniel (ed.) A Comparative Survey of 
Local Government and Administration. 
(Bangkok: Thammasat Univ., Inst. of Public 
Administration, 1961). 


Generally Useful 


Anderson, Nels. The Urban Community: A World 
Perspective. (London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1960). 

Bakker-Schut, F. Problems of Expanding Towns 
Viewed Generally and in Their Relations to the 
General Situation in Rural Areas. (Report pre- 
pared for The Hague Congress of IULA, June, 
1957.) (The Hague: International Union of 
Local Authorities, 1957). 

A Brief History of the Chinese Society for the 
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Sludy of Local Self-Government. (Taipeh: Chi- 
nese Society for the Study of Loe. Self-Govt., 
n.d.) 

Central Services io Local Authorities. (The 
Hague: International Union of Local Authori- 
ties, 1962). 

Harris, G. Montagu. Comparative Local Govern- 
ment. (London: Hutchinson, 1949; N.Y.: Rine- 
hart, 1950). 

Hoven, W., & A. van den Elshout. Local Govern- 
ment in Selected Countries: Ceylon, Israel, 
Japan. (New York: United Nations, Dept. of 
Econ. & Soc. Affairs, Div. for Public Admin., 
1963). Part of study by IULA on central ser- 
vices to local authorities. 

The Large Town and the Small Municipality. 
(Proceedings of the Vienna Congress, June, 
1953.) (The Hague: International Union of 
Local Authorities, 1954). 

The Large Town and the Small Municipality: 
Their Strength and Their Weakness. (Reports 
prepared for the Vienna Congress, June, 1953.) 
(The Hague: International Union of Local Au- 
thorities, 1953.) 

Lee, Rose H. The City: Urbanism and Urbaniza- 
tion in Major World Regions. (Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 1955). 

Local Government Finance and Its Importance 
for Local Autonomy. (The Hague: Internation- 
al Union of Local Authorities, 1955). 

Menon, V. K. N. Central Services to Local Au- 
thorities in Develoving Countries. (The Hague: 
International Union of Local Authorities, 1963). 
Pamphlet. 

National Associations in Local Authorities 
Throughout the World. (The Hague: Interna- 
tional Union of Lozal Authorities, 1956). 

Papers on the UN JEROPA Seminar on Central 
Services to Local Authorities, 21 Oct-6 Nov., 
1963 in New Delhi. (New Delhi: Indian Inst. of 
Public Admin., 1963). Nine papers. 

The Problems of Metropolitan Areas. (The 
Hague: International Union of Local Authori- 
ties, 1962). Papers presented at the World Con- 
ference of Local Governments, Washington, 
D.C., June 15-20, 1961. 

Sady, Emil J. Strengthening Central Services to 
Local Governments: An Essential Step To- 
wards an Effective Role for Local Government 
in National Development. (New York: UN 
Office for Public Administration, 1959.) Pam- 
phlet. 

Town and Country: Problems of Urban Expan- 
sion. (Proceedings of The Hague Congress, 
June, 1957.) (The Hague: Internationa] Union 
of Local Authorities, 1958). 

The World’s Metropolitan Areas. 
Univ. of Calif. Press, 1959). 

Atmosudirdjo, Prajudi, “Central Services to Local 
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Governments,” EROPA Review (June, 1961), 
pp. 1 ff. 

Boulouis, Jean, “Local Government as a Basis of 
and Training in Democracy,” 5 Internat’l. Soc. 
Sci. Bulletin, (no. 1, 1958), pp. 14-50. Report of 
the work of the 2d world congress of the IPSA 
on local government in various countries, The 
Hague, Sept. 8-12, 1952. 

Corcoran, J. D., “Local Government Abroad, and 
Citizen Participation,” 42 National Municipal 
Rev. (Jan., 1953), pp. 6-10-++. 

Dotson, Arch, “The World’s Great Cities,” 44 Na- 
tional Municipal Review (May, 1956), pp. 218- 
224; (June, 1956), pp. 281-286. 

Emmerich, Herbert, “Management Lessons from 
Abroad: A Brief Review and Comment on 
Three International Management Conferences,” 
33 Public Management (Sept., 1951), pp. 194-198. 

Farberov, N. “Local Government Councils in the 
People’s Democracies,’ New Times (Jan. 24, 
1951), pp. 3-6. 

Green, L. P., “Observations on Municipal Govern- 
ment,” in Report of the Proceedings 1962, Inst. 
of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants, South 
Africa, pp. 106-178. (Johannesburg: Inst. of 
Munic. Treas. and Accountants, South Africa, 
1952.) Systems of local govt. in Europe, U.S, 
U.K., and South Africa; proposals for reform, 

Hoyt, Homer, “The Structure and Growth of 
American Cities Contrasted with the Structure 
of European and Asiatic Cities,” Urban Land 
(Sept., 1959), pp. 3-8. 

“Local Government Structure and Organization: 
IULA World Conference in U.S. A.,” Municipal 
Review (Oct., 1961), pp. 635 ff. 

Maddick, R., “Some Effects of Technical Innova- 
tions on the Relationship Between Central and 
Local Authorities,” International Social Science 
Journal (No. 3, 1960), pp. 385 ff. 

Mercier, Paul, “Urban Explosion in Developing 
Nations,” 16 UNESCO Courier (July-Aug., 
1963), pp. 50-55. 

Mithen, P., “Australia’s Report on Metropolitan 
Administraiton,” 2 EROPA Rev. (June, 1962), 
pp. 93-103. Attempts in Australia, Japan, and 
the Philippines to deal with rapid metropolitan 
growth. 

Poulantzas, N. M., “Centralization and Decentral- 
ization in the Local Government,” 18 Revue 
Hellenique de Droit International (Jan-Dec., 
1960), pp. 254-289. 

Rodwin, Lloyd, “Metropolitan Policy for Develop- 
ing Areas,” Daedalus (Winter, 1961), pp. 182- 
146. 

Sady, Emil J., “Improvement of Local Govern- 
ment and Administration for Development 
Purposes: Comparative Analysis of Approaches 
and Results of the Cambridge Conference on 
Local Government and the United Nations 
Working Group on Administrative Aspects of 
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Decentralization for National Development,” 1 
Jour. of Local Admin. Overseas (July, 1962), 
pp. 135-148, 

Stewart, Neil, “Local Government in People’s De- 
mocracies,” Communist Review (Nov., 1951), pp. 
341-345. 

Weatherhead, Sir Arthur, “Local Government in 
Developing Countries,” 2 Jour. of Local Admin. 
Overseas (July, 1963), pp. 167-169. 

Whalen, H., “Democracy and Local Government,” 
3 Canadian Public Admin. (March, 1960), pp. 
1-13. 

Whalen, H., “Ideology, Democracy and the Foun- 
dations of Local Self-Government,” 26 Canadi- 
an Jour. of Econ. & Pol. Set. (Aug., 1960), pp. 
377-395. Reply with rejoinder by B. Keith- 
Lucas, (May, 1961), pp. 247-256. 

Wickwar, W. Hardy, “150 Years of Comparative 
Study of Loeal Government,” 1 Local Govt. 
Throughout the World (July, 1962), pp. 27-30. 

Williams, Oliver P., “A Typology for Compara- 
tive Local Government,” 5 Midwest Journal of 
Pol. Sct. (May, 1961), pp. 150-164. Not directly 
concerned with study of foreign local govern- 
ment, but has possible relevance. 


AFRICA 
GENERAL 

Most Useful 

Akpan, Ntieyong U. Epitaph to Indirect Rule: A 
Discourse on Local Government in Africa. (Lon- 
don: Cassell, 1956). 

Cambridge Summer Conference on Local Admin- 
istration in Africa. (Various papers.) 
(Cambridge: Cambridge Univ., Overseas Study 
Committee, 1961). 

Cowan, L. Gray. Local Democracy in West Afri- 
ca. (N.Y.: Columbia Univ. Press, 1958). 

Wallis, C. A. G. Urgent Local Government Prob- 
lems in Africa. (Addis Ababa: UN Economic 
Commission for Africa, 1962.) Seminar on ur- 
gent administrative problems of African Gov- 
ernments, Addis Ababa, Oct. 1962. Pamphlet. 

Wraith, Ronald E.. Local Government in West 
Africa. (N.Y.: Praeger, 1964). 

Keith-Lucas, Bryan, “The Dilemma of Local 
Government in Africa,” in Robinson, Kenneth, 
& Frederick Madden (eds.). Essays in Imperial 
Government, (London: Blackwell, 1963), pp. 
193-208. 

Wallis, C. A. G., “The Foundations of Local Gov- 
ernment in India and Africa,” 7 Jour. of African 
Admin. (Jan., 1955), pp. 2-11. 

Wallis, C. A. G. “Urgent Local Government 
Problems in Africa,” 2 Jour. of Local Admin. 
Overseas (April, 1963), pp. 61-74. 


Generally Useful 


Africa-Asia: Municipal Problems in Developing 
Countries. (XIV International Congress of 
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Local Authorities, Berlin, June, 1959.) (The 
Hague: IULA, 1960). 

Cameron, Ian D., & B. K. Cooper. The West Afri- 
can Councillor. (2d ed., London: Oxford, 1961). 

Comhaire, J. L. L. Aspects of Urban Administra- 
tion in Tropical and Southern Africa. (Cape 
Town: Univ. of Cape Town, School of African 
Studies, 1953). Mimeo. l 

Wraith, Ronald E. Local Government, (2d ed., 
London: Penguin Books, 1956). Deals with Ni- 
geria and the Gold Coast. 

Bascom, W., “Obstacles to Self-Government,” 306 
Annals of the Amer. Acad. of Pol. & Soc. Sei. 
(July, 1956), pp. 62-70. 

Christensen, J. B., “African Political Systems: In- 
direct Rule and Democratic Processes,” 15 Phy- 
lon (1) (1954), pp. 69-83. 

Mair, L. P., “Representative Local Government 
as a Problem in Social Change,” 10 Jour. of Af- 
rican Admin. (Jan., 1958), pp. 11-24. 


GHANA 


Most Useful 


Boateng, J. A. Problems of Local Government in 
Ghana. (Obuasi: Ashanti Times Press, 1957). 
Pamphlet. 

Greenwood, A. F., “Ten Years of Local Government 
in Ghana,” 1 Jour. of Local Admin. Overseas 
(Jan., 1962), pp. 23-28. 


Generally Useful 

Aryee, C. B., “General Principles of Local Gov- 
ernment Law im Ghana,” Local Gov't. Assn. 
Review (Accra) (June, 1962), pp. 18 ff. 

Wallis, ©. A. G., “Reorganization of Local Gov- 
ernment in Ghana,” 11 Jour. of African Admin. 
(Jan., 1959), pp. 22-26. 


KENYA 
Generally Useful 
Brown, R. Tatton, “Local Government in the Af- 


rican Areas of Kenya,” 12 Jour. of African Ad- 
min. (July, 1960), pp. 147-149. 


NIGERIA 

Most Useful 

Campbell, Michael J. The Law and Practice of 
Local Government in Northern Nigeria. 
(London: Sweet & Maxwell, 1963). 

Harris, Philip J. Local Government in Southern 
Nigeria. (London: Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1957). 


Generaily Useful 

Brown, R. E., and H. G. Graham-Jolly, “Local 
Government in the West Region of Nigeria; 
The Process of Local Government in Nyasa- 
land,” 7 Jour. of African Admin. (Oct., 1955), 
pp. 180-192. 

Holland, S. W. C., “Recent Developments in 


Local Government in Eastern Nigeria,” 2 Jour. 
of Local Admin. Overseas (Jan., 1963), pp. 3-15. 

Nicholson, E. W. J., “Standing Orders—and the 
Beat of Ceremonial Drums: Nigeria, Land of 
Contrasts; Experiences and Impressions of 
Local Government in Britain’s Largest Colony,” 
64 Municipal Jour. (Jan. 27, 1956), pp. 209+-; 
(Feb. 10, 1956), p. 305; (March 2, 1956), pp. 
463-464. 

Tugbiyele, E. A., “Local Government in Nigeria: 
Some Suggestions for Solving the Problems of 
Structure and Finance,” 1 Jour. of Local Admin. 
Overseas (Oct., 1962), pp. 225-230. 


Matawl (NYASALAND) 


Most Useful 


Brown, R. E., and H. G. Graham-Jolly, “Local 
Government in the West Region of Nigeria; 
The Process of Local Government in Nyasa- 
land,” 7 Jour. of African Admin. (Oct, 1955), 
pp. 180-192. 


Generally Useful 


Robins, J. W., “Developments in Rural Local Gov- 
ernment in Nyasaland,” 18 Jour. of African 
Admin. (July, 1961), pp. 148-157. 
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RHODESIA 


Generally Useful 

Billing, M. G., “Tribal Rule and Modern Politics 
in Northern Rhcdesia,” 58 African Affairs 
(April, 1959), pp. 135-140. 

Fitt, A. W. G, “Losal Government Changes in 
Northern Rhodesia,’ 71 Municipal Jour. (Oct. 
25, 1963), pp. 3247-3248. 

“The Role of the Ministry of Local Government 
in Southern Rhodesia,” 2 Jour. of Local Admin. 
Overseas (Jan., 1963), pp. 31-39. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Most Useful 


Green, L. P. The History of Local Government in 
South Africa: An Introduction. (Cape Town: 
Juta, 1957). 

Green, L. P., “Local Government Reform in 
South Africa,” 33 Fublic Admin. (Winter, 1955), 
pp. 419-424. 


Generally Useful 


Floyd, T. B. Better Local Government for South 
Africa. (Pietermaritzburg: Shuter & Shooter, 
1952). 

The Government of the Witwatersrand. (City of 
Johannesburg, Local Government Commission 
of Inquiry, 1955). Pamphlet. 

Coles, Cyril L., “The African and Local Govern- 
ment: An Experiment in the North,” South Af- 
rican Municipal Magazine (June, 1960), pp. 19-43. 

Gey van Pittius, E. F. W., “The Transvaal’s Ex- 
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periment in Local. Government,” 40 Public 
Admin. (Spring, 1962), pp. 65-68. 


SupAN 
Most Useful 


Abdulla, Ali Hassan, “Local Government in the 
Sudan,” (address made during the Asia-Africa 
Day, 30th June 1959.) (Berlin: JULA Congress, 
1959) 

Wallis, ©. A. G. “Local Administration in the 
Sudan,” 13 Jour. of African Admin. (July, 1961), 
pp. 158-164. 


Generally Useful 


Report of the Commission on Coordination Be- 
tween the Central and Local Government. 
(Khartoum: Republic of the Sudan, 1960). 

Buchanan, L. M., “Local Government in the 
Sudan Since 1947,” 5 Jour. of African Admin. 
(Oct., 1953), pp. 152-158. 

Maddick, Henry, “Decentralization in the Sudan,” 
1 Jour. of Local Admin. Overseas (April, 1962), 
pp. 71-83. 

Mynors, T. H. B., “Local Government in the 
Sudan,” JULA Bulletin (1953, No. 1), pp. 31 ff. 


TANGANYIKA 


Most Useful 
Liebenow, J. Gus, “Some Problems in Introducing 


Local Government Reform in Tanganyika,” 8 
Jour. of African Admin. (July, 1956), pp. 182-139. 


Generally Useful 


Liebenow, J. Gus, “The Chief in Sukuma Local 
Government,” 11 Jour. of African Admin. 
(April, 1959), pp. 84-92. 

Liebenow, J. Gus, “Tribalism, Traditionalism, and 
Modernism in Chagga Local Government,” 10 
Jour. of African Admin. (April, 1958), pp. 71-82. 

Tanner, R. E. S., “Local Government Elections m 
Ngara, Tanganyika: A Study in the Process of 
Social Change,” 1 Jour. of Local Admin. Over- 
seas (July, 1962), pp. 173-182. 


UGANDA 
Most Useful 
Burke, Fred G. Local Government and Politics in 
Uganda. (Syracuse: Syracuse Univ. Press, 1964). 
Apter, David E., “Some Problems of Local Gov- 
ernment in Uganda,” 11 Jour. of African Admin. 
(Jan., 1959), pp. 27-37. 


Generally Useful 


Burke, Fred G., “The Application of the English 
Committee System to Local Government in 
Uganda,” 10 Jour. of African Admin. (Jan., 1958), 
pp. 39-46. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Most Useful 

Hughes, P., “The Introduction of Local Govern- 
ment to Basutoland,” 2 Jour. of Local Admin. 
Overseas (July, 1963), pp. 154-159. 

Kilson, M., “Grass-Roots Politics in Africa: Local 
Government in Sierra Leone,” 12 Political 
Studies (Feb., 1964), pp. 47-66. 

Lewis, H., “Rural Administration in Morocco,” 
14 Middle East Jour. (Winter, 1960), pp. 45-60. 


Generally Useful 


Thomas, F. C., “The Juhaina Arabs of Chad,” 13 
Middle East Jour. (Spring, 1959), pp. 143-155. 
Development of direct rule institutions in a pas- 
toral society. 


ASIA 
GENERAL 
Most Useful 


Tinker, Hugh. The Foundations of Local Self- 
Government in India, Pakistan & Burma. 
(London: Athlone, 1954). 

Thompson, Virginia, “Rural and Urban Self-Gov- 
ernment in South-East Asia,” in Rupert Emer- 
son, Representative Government in South-East 
Asia. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 
1955). 

Yao, Chi-Ch’ing, “Local Self-Government in 
Southeast Asia,” 1 EROPA Review (June, 
1961), pp. 51-103. 


Generally Useful 

Africa-Asia: Municipal Problems in Developing 
Countries. (XIV International Congress of 
Local Authorities, Berlin, June, 1959.) (The 
Hague: International Union of Local Authori- 
ties, 1960). Pamphlet. 

Menon, V. K., “India’s Report on City Adminis- 
tration and Citizen’s Participation,” 2 EROPA 
Rev. (June, 1962), pp. 105-108. Southeast Asia. 

Ward, Robert E., “Village Government in Eastern 
and Southern Asia: Introduction,” 15 Far East- 
ern Quarterly (Feb., 1956), pp. 175-183. 


BURMA 
Most Useful 
Duka-Ventura, Eva, “The Failure of Local Self- 
Government,” 4 SAIS Review (Winter, 1960), 
pp. 16-20. 


Generally Useful 


The Local Government Democratization Program 
of the Government of the Union of Burma. 
(Chicago: Public Administration Service, n.d.) 

Local Government in the Principal Cities of 
Burma. (Chicago: Public Administration Ser- 
vice, 1957). 

Organization and Function of the Ministry of De- 
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mocratization of Local Administration and 
Local Bodies, Government of the Union of 
Burma. (Chicago: Public Administration Ser- 
vice, 1957). Mimeo. 


INDIA 
Most Useful 


Dev, S. K. Panchayat-i-Raj: A Synthesis. (Bom-~ 
bay & London: Asia Publishing House, 1962). 

Jha, C. Indian Local Self-Government. (Patna, 
India: Novelty & Co., 1958). 

Retzlaff, Ralph H. Village Government in India. 
(Bombay & London: Asia Publishing House, 
1962.) Case study of Uttar Pradesh. 

Sharma, Mahadeo P. Local Self-Government in 
India. (2d ed.) (Bombay: Hind Kitabs, 1951). 
Venkatarangaiya, M. Local Self-Government in 
India. A paper for The Hague Congress of the 

International Political Science Assn., 1952. 

Zink, Harold (ed.) Rural Local Government in 
Sweden, Italy, & India. (N.Y.: Praeger, 1958). 
By Arne Wahlstrand, Feliciano Benvenuti, & R. 
Bhaskaran. 

Dey, S. K. “The Panchayat: India’s Answer to 
Grass-Roots Participation,” 2 Free: A Roose- 
velt University Magazine, (Spring, 1963), pp. 
19-26. 

Dubhashi, P. R., “The Implications and Scope of 
Democratic Decentralization,” 6 Indian Jour. of 
Public Admin. (Oct-Dec. 1960), pp. 369-392. 

Maddick, Henry, “Panchayati Raj: Rural Local 
Government in India,” 1 Jour. of Local Admin. 
Overseas (Oct., 1962), pp. 201-212. 

Srinivasan, N. “Village Government in India,” 15 
Far Eastern Quarterly (Feb., 1956), pp. 201-213. 
Venkatarangaiya, M., “Local Self-Government in 
India,” 31 Quar. Jour. of the Local Self-Govt. 
Inst. (Oct. 1960), pp. 329-345; (Jan., 1961), pp. 

347-376. 


Generally Useful 


Agrawal, Shri R. N. Delhi Municipal Commitlee. 
(Bombay: All-India Inst. of Local Self-Govt., 
1955). 

Avasthi, A. Local Self-Government in Madhya 
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1950). 
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Generally Useful 

Hesslen, Gunnar. Public Administration in Swe- 
den. (Chs. on “local admn.” & “loc. self-govern- 
ing units”) (Stockholm: The Swedish Institute, 
1950). 

Langenfelt, P. Principles for a New Division of 
Sweden’s Municipalities. (Stockholm: The Swed- 
ish Inst. for Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries, 1962). Pamphlet. 

Olsson, J, “The New Local Government Act in 
Sweden,” JULA Bulletin (1956, No. 1), pp. 1 ff. 

“Principles for a New Division of Sweden’s Munic- 
ipalities,” 1 Local Govt. Throughout the World 
(Oct., 1962), pp. 43-46. 


SWITZERLAND 


Generally Useful 

Arnold-Baker, C., “Long Tradition Behind Swiss 
Democratic Local Government,” 68 Municipal 
Jour. (Oct. 28, 1960), pp. 3361+. 

Kaufmann, O. K., “Local Government in 
Switzerland: ‘Sovereign’ Municipalities ‘Older 
Than State Government,’” Municipal Review 
(Jan., 1961), pp. 20 ff. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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“Local Government in Portugal,” Municipal Re- 
view (August, 1960), pp. 530 ff. 


Generally Useful 

Boissevain, J., “Maltese Village Politics and Their 
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monwealth Political Studies (Nov., 1962), pp. 
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Causal Inferences in Nonexperimental Research, 
By Huserr M. Brarocxk, Jr. (Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 
1964. Pp, xin, 200. $5.00.) 


This is a highly instructive book in a field 
where political scientists need instruction. Bla- 
lock takes us well beyond the considerations 
introduced in ordinary statistics texts by con- 
centrating on several difficult and important 
problems in quantitative social analysis. His 
emphasis is on the development of more rigor- 
ous procedures for rejecting causal arguments 
and on a variety of complications in the use, 
collapsing and combining of variables and con- 
trols. The arguments presented are drawn from 
a number of articles that have appeared mainly 
in sociology Journals during the past few years. 

Blalock is interested in developing more sys- 
tematic procedures for evaluating causal mod- 
els, and he argues that mathematical or sta- 
tistical procedures are too flexible in their 
present condition for this discrimination. But 
somewhat more restrictive assumptions about 
relationships permit deductions that offer argu- 
ments for rejecting particular chains of causal 
relationships. These procedures and restrictive 
assumptions—what will probably be called the 
Simon-Blalock technique—are not applicable 
to most fields in political science where quanti- 
fication of relevant variables has not been 
achieved. 

The controversy that has developed among 
social statisticians over these techniques hinges 
on a disagreement over the extent to which 
these arguments provide a basis for causal 
inferences—a contention which Blalock would 
not support. A more critical question for social 
scientists is how much confidence we would 
have in a conclusion that a particular causal 
argument is inferior to another, i.e., how readily 
would we reject a causal argument dear to us? 
It is impossible to anticipate what qualms and 
considerations might occur to us if we were to 
regularly test our causal arguments with the 
technique advocated by Blalock, but it would 
promote analytic sophistication to face up to 
these problems whether we accept the conclu- 
sions of the Simon-Blalock technique or not. 
Described very briefly the technique depends 
on two points, our willingness to assume that 
among a given set of variables not all possible 
interrelationships are causal, and the argument 
that with a given set of correlations among the 
variables not all lines of causal relationship are 
equally convincing. 


While doubtless the possibilities of more 
rigorous evaluation of causal models are of 
great consequence over the long run, for the 
immediate needs of political science Blalock’s 
many observations on the effects of collapsing 
variables may be of greater assistance. Espe- 
cially as we move into the early phases of quanti- 
fication in various areas of political analysis we 
can expect to be forced into unhappy com- 
promises in developing variables, and Blalock 
reveals a staggering array of pitfalls associated 
with grouping and collapsing dimensions. By 
generating artificial data with appropriate char- 
acteristics, he shows the impact on measures of 
association of grouping by high and low scores 
and of changing the unit of analysis or cluster- 
ing units with respect to random and related 
third factors. The problems of interpreting rela- 
tionships controlled or partialed by such vari- 
ables are especially severe. While Blalock usu- 
ally confines himself to artificial data, there is no 
reason to believe that these criticisms could not 
be applied throughout the quantitative analy- 
sis in social science with devastating impact. 

Blalock takes for granted a sophisticated dis- 
satisfaction with quantitative techniques but 
an unquestioned perseverance which may be 
missing in political science. If one were to re- 
write the book for political scientists, far 
greater emphasis on the analytic weaknesses of 
unsystematic causal arguments would be ap- 
propriate, but Blalock addresses a more limited 
and specialized audience. The immediate ap- 
plication of this volume is limited to those 
areas of analysis where quantification permits 
the correlation of all or most relevant variables. 
Beyond this it joins that very small list of 
books that provide worthwhile background for 
courses in quantitative analysis and scope and 
method. 

Wiruram H., FLANIGAN 

University of Minnesota 


Internal War. Evirep py HARRY ECKSTEIN. 
(New York: The Free Press of Glenoce, 1964. 
Pp. 339. $6.50.) 


Harry Eckstein has presided over one of the 
most exasperating books to face a reviewer in 
some time. The title, Internal War, is intriguing 
because it suggests a serious and timely subject. 
The roster of contributors—Gabriel Almond, 
Wiliam Kornhauser, Lucian Pye, Alexander 
Gerschenkron, Marion J. Levy, Jr., Talcott 
Parsons, 8. M. Lipset, Karl W. Deutsch, T. P. 
Thornton, Sidney Verba, Arnold Feldman, and 
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Andrew Janos—constitutes a dazzling constel- 
lation of authoritative commentators. The 
volume is a product of a research project of 
some years standing at Princeton’s Center of 
International Studies. The writers were as- 
signed the task of writing papers for a sym- 
posium ‘“‘on the application of contemporary 
social theories for the study of internal 
wars...’ (p. 4). In short the reader infers a 
promise of penetration, illumination and sub- 
stantial enlightenment on a pertinent and diffi- 
cult matter. There is noticeable shortfall. 

Moreover, I am disarmed by the editor’s 
splendid candor in saying: “Whatever their 
merits in other respects, there is no use pretend- 
ing that the essays here achieve the end in- 
tended. Some of them avoid any direct con- 
frontation of the subject, others attack it, but 
without any considerable use of social science 
theory” (p. 5). I can only agree to that. 

The editor faced with this situation and con- 
strained to publish the results of a symposium 
has written an agile introductory essay on a 
novel subject—-namely pre-theorizing. Since 
it is not within my power to discuss twelve very 
disparate essays in the present space I will 
attend principally to this introduction. The 
editor arrives at his topic by asking himself: 
What went wrong with the symposium? He 
poses the issue in this manner: There have 
been in the world a variety of events—coups 
d'état, terrorist campaigns, revolutionary wars, 
strikes and riots with political motives, and so 
forth—which we feel must have some relation- 
ship to each other in the realm of social be- 
havior. If there is validity in social theory, then 
these phenomena must be susceptible to com- 
mon theoretical management. At the same time 
here are the efforts of a number of the most no- 
table social theorists of our time and these 
efforts have not achieved theoretical illumina- 
tion. The possible faults might be found in the 
theorists as men, the theories, or the phenome- 
na. In other words (1) the theorists may in 
fact be lazy or inept, or (2) the theories may be 
closed to these kinds of phenomena, or (8) the 
relationship between the various events which 
are grouped in the category may be so obscure 
and tenuous as to confound even the most bril- 
liant and hard working of theorists, or (4) there 
may be no relationship among the events, 
theoretically or otherwise. Professor Eckstein 
cordially opts for the third alternative which 
lets everyone off the hook but him. He could, of 
course, have opted for the fourth alternative 
and given it up as a bad job. I, as will appear 
further on, am inclined toward the second. 

Professor Eckstein then plunges into a dis- 
cussion of pre-theoretical concerns. What he is 
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actually talking about is theorizing, but since 
he restricts theory to the proposing of ‘‘testable 
(that is, falsifiable)” (p. 8) hypothetical gen- 
eralizations, we can accept “pre-theoretical’’ as 
sufficient. This kind of work we are to under- 
stand involves four “operations.” 


1. Delimitation, which is a combination of 
definition and identification of the phe- 
nomenon. 


2. Classification, which is the same as delimi- 
tation, only in a more refined way. 


3, Analysis, which is the identification of ele- 
ments that combine in the classes of 
events. 


4, “Problemation,” an “ugly” neologism 
which means stating what it is you want 
to know in terms of what is (in some way 
or other) knowable. 


All this obscures the issues aroused by juxta- 
posing contemporary social science theory to 
the occurrence of political violence. These is- 
sues capsulate the drama of scientific thought. 
There are theories but they fail to explain the 
new data. In such a situation, what do wedo? 
We can amend the theories to accommodate the 
new data or we can discover new theories which 
explain the old and new data. What we must 
not do is rework the data until they fit into the 
old theories. In Professor Eckstein’s situation I 
would have been more sceptical about the 
theories. 

The dominant themes of contemporary social 
science theory are structural functionalism and 
systems analysis with emphasis on equilibrat- 
ing or homeostatic activity. The fact that the 
tendency of this theory is to draw attention to 
stability rather than change, and to order 
rather than conflict has become a commonplace 
criticism of it. But the fact remains that this 
body of theoretical material is, at least in its 
present state, confounded by the event of or- 
ganized political violence, by major transforma- 
tion processes, by persistent conflict, and by 
permanent and pervasive disorder. I suspect 
that the difficulty which the contributors to 
this volume experienced in penetrating theo- 
retically the events of social violence is to be 
found in a pre-fabricated blindness to the 
phenomena. 

It is striking that the articles which ap- 
proach the subject ad hoc—for example Lucian 
Pye on “Roots of Insurgency” or Thomas 
Thornton on “Terror as a Weapon’’—are the 
more successful in confronting issues involved 
in political warfare. These successes are not 
cited as arguments in favor of ad hoc theorizing 
but are adduced as symptoms of general 
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theoretical deficiency. This deficiency is gen- 
uine and should be recognized, 
Davip A. WILSON 
University of California (Los Angeles) 


Organizational Authority: Supertor—Subordi- 
nate Relationships in Three Public Service 
Organizations. By Roserr L. PEABODY. 
(New York: Atherton Press, 1964. Pp. 163, 
$5.50.) 


Robert L. Peabody’s Organizational Author- 
ity reinforces the usefulness of behavioral analy- 
sis in public administration, which makes it a 
valuable addition to a slim literature. And the 
study supports a multiple-factor approach to 
authoritative relations, thereby contributing to 
a body of contemporary efforts with a similar 
point. 

The volume presents major difficulties, how- 
ever. Its methodology and design are troubled; 
the presentation suffers in many particulars; 
and the interpretations of results are problem- 
atic. 

Methodologically, Organizational Authority 
does not respect its own promises. The study is 
exploratory, and proposes to utilize a sample of 
76 employees from three small public agencies 
to test the usefulness of conceptual and opera- 
tional definitions of authoritative relations de- 
rived from an analysis of the literature. Four 
reasonable “types of authority” are chosen for 
nominal and operational definition and for 
empirical testing: authority of position; au- 
thority of competence; authority of person; and 
authority of legitimacy. 

The types of authority do not get the pro- 
posed natural-science treatment, however. The 
case is clearest for codings of interview responses 
as “authority based on legitimacy.” An analyt- 
ical flow-chart reveals the volume’s character- 
istic approach. The variable is barely men- 
tioned on p. 49 as “‘developed from responses 
by organization members.” On p. 119, a brief 
and very general discussion appears. On p. 126, 
a table lists without comment four sub-classes 
of “authority of legitimacy,” one of which is 
“seneralized legitimacy.” None of this gives 
specific information about the conventions for 
coding interview responses as one type of 
authority or another. Indeed, the few examples 
given suggest considerable overlap of responses 
scored as “legitimacy” and “position.” 

The treatment of “authority of legitimacy” 
reflects little conceptual and operational eare, 
then, and this datum stands in puzzling con- 
trast to the volume’s public purposes. At least 
the demands of space do not explain the slip- 
page between intention and execution. Thus, 
some 30 pages of a short book are devoted to 
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elementary descriptions of the local police 
force, the school, and the welfare office from 
whose members interviews were obtained. 
These descriptions add little to the analysis. 
Moreover, much of the extensive review of the 
“authority” literature takes the form of a 
sketchy annotated bibliography organized 
around (for example) the various institutional 
contexts within which authoritative relations 
have been studied. The misallocation of re- 
sources is multiple. Conceptual and operational 
problems are neglected. Moreover, the volume’s 
early chapters are but weakly related to the 
study’s empirical focus. Similar and more ex- 
haustive reviews also are available. 

The interpretations of the results in Organi- 
zattonal Authority also are problematic. This is 
a function of both presentation and design. In 
presentation, for example, verbal conclusions 
often are unsupported by the sparse data 
offered. Consider Table 5, p. 90. It reveals no 
obvious differences by “eyeball inspection” 
between data from three agencies, except in 
one case where N=1. But the reader is assured 
on p. 91 that, in general, “expected differences 
did occur.” No judgmental criteria are speci- 
fied. Nor were statistical tests run. Table 4 
presents similar difficulties, but the issues are 
broader. In addition, the curious N chosen as 
the base for the calculations in Table 10 inflates 
the percentages reported as the major findings 
by some 50 to 75 percent. 

The volume’s underlying research design also 
discourages clear-cut interpretations. Basically, 
the four kinds of authority were used only to 
classify interview responses to this very open- 
ended question: What does authority mean to 
you? At best, the design permits showing that 
some of the types of authority were useful for 
coding some aspects of some of the interview 
responses of some proportion of the sample of 
low-level operatives in small public agencies. 
This is a very limited design, even for an “ex- 
ploratory study.” 

The results obtained do not somehow over- 
come the design limitations. Some 22 percent of 
the respondents could not be scored as men- 
tioning even one of the four kinds of authority. 
The remaining 59 interviews contributed in un- 
specified ways only 122 scored responses, more- 
over, if we calculate from the data presented. 
Peabody concludes that this establishes the 
usefulness of the four kinds of authority. The 
data permit many interpretations, however, 
and particularly since little is reported about 
the scoring procedure. Three hundred and four 
responses would have been scored if each 
respondent had touched on each of the four 
kinds of authority in his interview and if 
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double-counting were not allowed. The paucity 
of responses actually scored may indicate that 
the four kinds of authority have a limited use- 
fulness in the analysis of all populations. Or the 
data may simply indicate that the design posed 
the wrong question to the wrong people in one 
particular case. 

The design limitations of Organizational 
Authority reflect the neglect of the crucial point 
that the usefulness of the four kinds of author- 
ity can be established only by the test of hy- 
potheses derived from them. Some “working 
hypotheses” are “advanced” on p. 49 of the 
volume, but they never reappear. Even so, con- 
ceptual unclarity prevails. Thus it is proposed 
that: “Authority of position is strongest when 
supported by both authority of competence 
and authority of person.” The meaning is ob- 
scure, Since “authority of position” is said to 
inhere in hierarchical office, two similar for- 
mally-defined positions are neither “stronger” 
nor “weaker” given other conditions. The in- 
cumbents of these similar formal positions may 
be more or less effective or authoritative. Thus 
a more useful hypothesis would be: When 
authority of position is reinforced by high rank 
on (for example) competence, formal superiors 
will be more likely to have subordinates who are 
high producers and/or who are more satisfied 
at work. Such a hypothesis has been tested 
many times, in fact, with positive results. Very 
little additional data would have.been required 
to test such a hypothesis in Organizational 
Authority. 

The mention and subsequent neglect of the 
several awkward “working hypotheses”? in 
Organizational Authority testify that the vol- 
ume has not conceptually integrated the sev- 
eral types of authority as multiple co-varying 
factors in authoritative relations. The mention 
and neglect also illustrate how the development 
of suitable operations in the volume was com- 
plicated by conceptual inelegancies, Indeed, 
these inelegancies may reflect a detachment 
from the very elements upon which useful 
operations depend. 

Rospert T. GOLEMBIEWSKI 

The University of Georgia 
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Political Parties: A Behavioral Analysis. By 
SAMUEL J. Expersvetp. (Chicago: Rand 
MeNally & Co., 1964. Pp. viii, 613.) 


Congressman Neil Staebler, Chairman of the 
Michigan State Democratic Committee once 
said that Samuel J. Eldersveld gave up a 
promising political career when he left the 
mayor’s office of Ann Arbor to return to his 
researches into party membership and organi- 


zation in Michigan, the Netherlands, and else- 
where. The present volume gives the author’s 
academic colleagues, at least, ample reason to 
approve his choice. Although the data of the 
study are confined to Detroit and Wayne 
County, its theoretical perspective and analyti- 
cal categories are applicable to almost any 
political system. They consist of interviews 
with 70 county end congressional district 
leaders of the Democratic and Republican 
parties, 149 precinct leaders, and 596 residents 
drawn from a stratified sample of 87 precincts 
out of 2007 in the county’s six congressional 
districts. The study design explicitly focuses 
upon the characteristics, perceptions, attitudes, 
communications and intra-organizational rela- 
tionships between the county-district and pre- 
cinct leaders of the two parties, as well as the 
mutual impact of these two levels of party or- 
ganization upon the adult citizen public in the 
Detroit metropolitan area. 

Part I investigates four attributes of political 
party organization: membership policy, the 
group affihations of party members and off- 
cials, the effective authority relationships be- 
tween levels of party structure, and the social 
origins and career patterns of party activists 
throughout the orgenization. Part II presents 
what is by all odds the most thoroughgoing 
analysis of local.party leaders’ political orienta- 
tions to be found anywhere in the literature, 
classified by (a) awareness of party organiza- 
tion goals, (b) public policy preferences, (c) 
personal motivations, (d) personal, intra-party 
role perceptions, (e) environmental and value 
perspectives toward the political system as a 
whole. Part ITI analyzes the personal interac- 
tions of local party teaders and activists as an 
organizational system from the standpoint of 
three operational requirements: (a) efficiency 
as a task group, (b) the frequency, direction, 
style and content of the communications net- 
work, (c) patterns of participation and consent 
in organizational decision-making. Part IV 
analyzes the functional-dysfunctional effects of 
party activity in satisfying: (a) individual needs 
inside the party organizations (political sociali- 
zation and recruitment), (b) the parties’ organi- 
zational needs (consistency of voter perceptions, 
identifications with and support of the party), 
and (c) the needs of citizens generally and the 
larger political system. The latter are revealed 
by measures of popular belief and confidence in 
the system, by the extent of political interest, 
involvement and information among the voters, 
and by individual incentives (careers) and 
group rewards (benefits in public policies) to 
persons who come to realize their stake in the 
larger political system through their interac- 
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tions (support, bargaining, alliances) with the 
party association. 

Specialists will particularly appreciate the 
degree to which Eldersveld consistently em- 
ploys the concepts of contemporary empirical 
theory. The book will have to be read to ap- 
preciate the progress it represents in systematic 
development and testing of hypotheses about 
party voters, members, officers and leaders. 
Generalists will be interested in what he does 
to advance the “general theory of parties” for 
which M. Duverger pleaded so eloquently a 
decade ago. Here, apart from the title, the book 
is modest and unpretentious. It claims to be no 
more than a study in depth of the American 
party system in one metropolitan area; its con- 
cepts and research tools are only potentially 
adaptable to comparison with parties in a wide 
variety of cultural and demographic contexts. 
Secondly, its focus is on the local electoral 
party organization; it has very little to say 
about the relations of local and national parties, 
or about the relations of electoral party per- 
sonnel with those in legislative and executive 
policy-making, either locally or nationally. 
Thirdly, the study contains almost no data on 
the actual selection (nomination) of candidates 
or the control of elected representatives by 
party organization officials. In short, Elders- 
veld has produced an analytical model for 
American electoral party organization, not a 
complete picture of “political parties in the 
modern state.” 

He explicitly recognizes that his conception 
of party closely approximates that of Merriam 
and Gossell in their work of 1923. But whereas 
their contribution was literary rather than 
quantitative, insightful rather than demonstra- 
tive, unique rather than connectible, Elders- 
veld’s model will be understood and respected 
by theorists everywhere, regardless of their 
commitments or preconceptions. It is not a 
mere deviant case of Michels’ elitist hierarchy, 
Weber’s mirror of the society’s particular form 
of social domination, Selznick’s combat group, 
Duverger’s bureaucratized, mass-educational 
movement, or Downs’ team-coalition of indi- 
viduals in complete agreement on party goals 
and election policies, acting in full knowledge, 
perfect communication and complete involve- 
ment with organizational decisions. Elders- 
veld’s image of the party is best set forth in his 
own words (pp. 525-28): 


an open, clientele-oriented structure, permeable 
at its base as well as its apex, preoccupied with the 
recruitment of deviant as well as established social 
categories, willing to provide mobility and access 
for political activists into the major operational 
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and decisional centers of the organization. It is a 
“stratarchical” rather than an elitist command 
structure, with power and decision-making de- 
volved to and autonomized at lower levels. Def- 
erence is not exclusively upward, but reciprocal. 
The party must also be visualized as a tenuous 
alliance of socio-economic subcoalitions, having a 
mutually exploitative relationship to the party, 
with varying degrees of cohesion, identification 
and interaction, and with varying potentials for 
disloyalty and disaffection. Finally, the party is 
not a hierarchy of subelites whose admission, 
power and status are closely determined by the 
top leadership group, but an aggregate of differen- 
tial career types with highly varying aspirations 
and rates of mobility and turnover... [sic] | 

ÅVERY LEISERSON 

Vanderbilt University 


Political Parties in the American System. BY 
Frank J. Soraur. (Boston and Toronto: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1964. Pp. xiii, 194.) 


This is a sophisticated, literate, and succinct 
survey of the American party system. It is far 
more than a paraphrase of the works of others. 
It is a creative and, on the whole, successful at- 
tempt in brief compass to make sense out of the 
American political kaleidoscope. The author is 
skilled in analytic theory building. He is ex- 
tremely wise about political motivations. He is 
versed in comparative political systems. He 
writes with enviable clarity. 

The book begins with a definition of party 
based upon function and role. According to the 
author, the primary job of the American party 
is to organize, inclusively, for the winning of 
elections. The overriding party function, how- 
ever, operates within a social system and an 
historical tradition which shapes and conditions 
the party role. Federalism, separation of 
powers, economic and social pluralism leave 
American parties decentralized, only intermit- 
tently organized, and largely pragmatic and 
non-~ideological in character. 

By far the most brilliant parts of the book are 
Chapters V & VI: “The Structure of Incen- 
tives,” and “The Contest for Office.” I do not 
know. whether Mr. Sorauf has ever been ac- 
tively engaged in practical politics. No matter. 
He understands the carrots and sticks of poli- 
tics, who wields them, and why. He also under- 
stands what he calls the art and craft of cam- 
paigns. 

It is no real criticism of the book to point out 
that the Goldwater candidacy has been as em- 
barrassing to political scientists as it has been 
to the Republican Party. (e.g. “The voices of 
the far right in American politics—some of 
whom do disagree on the fundamentals of the 
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economy, the Constitution, and social equal- 
ity—have been muted by the electoral majori- 
tarianism of the two major parties” p. 31.) 
Who of us has not been thrown off base by this 
political aberration? 

It is a real criticism of the book to say that 
the final three chapters are in part unfair, sim- 
plistic, and contradictory. Mr. Sorauf’s disdain 
for the “party responsibility” boys leads him to 
erect a series of straw men and to consume the 
straw with the fire of his scorn. It causes him to 
overstate the pluralism of American politics; 
to underplay the role of reformers in establish- 
ing the climate of opinion in which structural 
changes in our political system occur (e.g. the 
currency of ideas surrounding the apportion- 
ment decisions in the Supreme Court; the in- 
stitutionahzation of the two national commit- 
tees; or the Kennedy “packing” of the Rules 
Committee); to ignore an important part of the 
political logic of the nationalization of Ameri- 
can politics; and to defend the proposition that 
“major changes and reform within political 
parties most often take place as a response to 
the changing environmental circumstances” 
while accepting a view of that environment 
which is closer to the world of Calhoun or Coo- 
lidge than to the world of Lyndon Johnson. 

Reformers out of phase with their times make 
little immediate sense. But they often construct 
a series of ideas and procedural options which 
assume growing importance as environmental 
conditions change the necessities of an age. A 
review of the Congressional Quarterly proves a 
clustering of legislative party votes over time 
which, although not rigorously disciplined, is 
far more ideological and programmatically 
consistent than Mr. Sorauf’s book admits. 
There is far more dependence of state and local 
organizations upon national political activity 
and finance—especially during a Presidential 
election—than Mr. Sorauf suggests. In a world 
of nuclear war and national and international 
economic interdependencies, questions of sur- 
vival and security become ubiquitous and fre- 
quently override more limited regional and 
parochial interests. The party that forgets this 
is doomed to fail in its electoral function. Reap- 
portionment and the impending death or retire- 
ment of some old timers in Congress are bound 
to affect the partisan structure and behavior of 
the legislative branch. 

America will not end up adopting in toto the 
recommendations of the American Political 
Science Association committee on a more 
responsible two-party system. But the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations are less out of tune 
with the observable present and the foreseeable 
future than Mr. Sorauf implies. 
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Perhaps it is time that analytically oriented 
and normatively oriented political scientists 
had an ecumenical conference. The extreme 
positions have been defended so long and so 
outrageously that a new sorting out of where 
we are and where we should be going may well 
be in order. The normative fellows must be 
prepared to deal with the brilliant analysis of 
the first two-thirds of Mr. Sorauf’s book. The 
analytic fellows must be prepared to wrestle 
with the structural and behavioral implications 
of observable and predictable changes which 
have emerged in American national politics 
since World War II. 

STEPHEN K, BAILEY 

Maxwell School, Syracuse University 


The Politics of the Budgetary Process. BY AARON 
Wiupavsky. (Boston and Toronto: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1964. Pp. xi, 216.) 


To deal with budgeting is to deal with the 
concrete payoffs of the political process, and 
this book analyzes budgetary policy-making in 
political terms. It is a sophisticated study of the 
political system that the direct participants in 
federal appropriations decisions comprise: of 
the simplifying devices they employ to make 
possible a modicum of rationality in handling 
decisions too complex to be tackled whole; of the 
aids used in calculating budgetary demands 
and grants; of the interlocking system of roles 
and the differing perspectives and strategies to 
be observed in bureaus, departments, the 
Bureau of the Budget, and the appropriations 
committees. 

The author makes a strong case for the thesis 
that by and large the system serves the nation 
fairly well and that the most popular targets of 
its would-be reformers are precisely the devices 
that make it work with an acceptable measure 
of rationality and self-correcting feedback. Re- 
form proposals are typically based upon con- 
cern that the entire budget is never examined 
as a whole and that decisions about specific 
programs are accordingly made without a 
weighing of their relative merits. But this view 
ignores the fact that there is no consensus on a 
ranking of programs; that an organic budget 
would therefore inevitably mean an explicit 
and visible triumph of particular values in a 
way that is not now necessary; that a program 
budget emphasizes ideological differences and 
makes agreement more difficult. In short, these 
reform suggestions are really prescriptions for 
political conflict and for a change in the values 
realized through politics and not merely 
prescriptions for a change in the methods of 
budgeting. 

The present system, moreover, does produce 
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more opportunity for alternative views to be 
expressed and greater assurance that major 
errors in calculation will be corrected than any 
alternative proposed. In an area in which the 
limits of rational decision making are fairly 
quickly reached decision-makers must satisfice, 
considering only a small number of alternatives 
at one time, paying most attention to changes 
from the last budget, and assuming that inter- 
ests they ignore or underestimate will make 
themselves felt at some other point in the bal- 
kanized budgetary process. To pretend that 
budget makers can consider all possibilities is 
bound to be illusory and to amount to propa- 
ganda for a particular result. 

The study is especially perceptive in demon- 
strating that the various roles of the agencies 
involved in budgeting (“the agency as advo- 
cate, the Budget Bureau as Presidential servant 
with a cutting bias, the House Appropriations 
Committee as guardian of the Treasury, The 
Senate Appropriations Committee as responsi- 
ble appeals court”) permit each one to reduce 
its burden of calculation because it can assume 
that it can play its own role militantly, confi- 
dent that others will balance it by playing the 
other politically necessary roles. 

Any book that makes a significant contribu- 
tion to conceptualization is bound to raise 
questions as well as answer them, and the 
Wildavsky study leaves this reader wondering 
whether something systematic can now be 
learned about some issues with which he deals 
only casually. 

Can something more rigorous be said about 
the political and social correlates of decisions 
about incremental changes from previous budg- 
ets? Wildavsky deplores the unwillingness of 
budgetary reformers to face the larger political 
implications of their suggestions, but insofar as 
he takes the role of advocate of the current sys- 
tem he sometimes falls into the same trap. It is 
not self-evident that all significant bodies of 
opinion, particularly the advocates of drastic 
change, are represented by the role-players, 
and to ignore the possibility they are not is to 
advocate the status-quo by indirection. If there 
is anything systematic about the way in which 
the system responds to, slows down, or speeds 
up social change, we should know it. 

Second, can something systematic be learned 
about the relative effectiveness of the strategies 
the author has identified? Any statement of 
social phenomena in terms of an inventory of 
influences falls short of explanation, though it 
is possible that anything more than an inven- 
tory is impossible at this time. When this ques- 
tion is explored, it will almost certainly be tied 
-to rates of social change as well. 
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Wildavsky’s book is encouraging evidence 
that our increased exposure to organization 
theory, game theory, and social psychology is 
producing a more powerful and explanatory 
political science. 

Murray EDELMAN 

University of Illinois 


World Handbook of Political and Social Indica- 
tors. By Bruce M. Russert, HAYWARD R. 
ALKER, JR., KARL W. DEUTSCH, AND HAROLD 
D. LAsswELL. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1964. Pp. x, 873. $10.00.) 


Not many years ago, the study of compara- 
tive government in most American universities 
consisted largely of serial, descriptive appraisals 
of the “major foreign powers’’—usually Euro- 
pean, with occasional reference to non-Huro- 
pean powers such as India, China, and Japan. 
By the mid-1950’s, responding to the ever- 
lengthening membership of the United Nations 
and to strictures against the “traditional ap- 
proach” by Roy Macridis and others, both 
researchers and class-room instructors began 
shifting their attention to generalized types and 
components of political systems. More recently, 
thanks to the increasing availability of “hard 
data” of the sort collected and disseminated by 
the Statistical Office of the United Nations, 
wholly quantitative cross-national comparison 
has become both feasible and fruitful. The 
acknowledged leader of the “quantitative revo- 
lution” in comparative studies has been Karl 
Deutsch, who, in association with Harold Lass- 
well and others, was instrumental in organizing 
the Political Data Program at Yale University. 
The World Handbook is the first major product 
of the program. Principal author of the Hand- 
book is the Program’s Director, Bruce M. Rus- 
sett, with important methodological contribu- 
tions in a concluding section by Hayward Al- 
ker, Jr. 

The greater bulk of the Handbook consists of 
75 data series “‘selected with reference to exist- 
ing theories of international and comparative 
politics” and representing, in each case, “an 
attempt to operationalize a variable central to 


several important theories of political or social 


change” (pg. 2). The series are grouped into 
“Distribution Profiles’ under the following 
headings: Human Resources, Government and 
Politics, Communications, Wealth, Health, 
Education, Family and Social Relations, Dis- 
tribution of Wealth and Income, and Religion. 
Summary measures accompanying each series 
include the range, mean, median, standard 
deviation, case and data deciles, and modal 
decile. 

It should not detract from the importance of 
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the Handbook to note that few of the data series 
represent original compilations. As the authors 
themselves point out, “our data-gathering 
efforts have been unavoidably influenced by 
availability. ... We tried, however, to go con- 
siderably beyond the original sources in pro- 
cessing the data in order to bring out important 
characteristics of the distributions” (p. 4). 

Since the primary criteria for selection of the 
data series are stated to have been ‘‘theoretical 
importance,” “accuracy,” and “availability,” 
one may be permitted to cavil at certain of the 
more obvious omissions. Why, for example, 
were Telephones Per Capita or Energy Con- 
sumption not included? 

The full case list for the Handbook embraces 
141 independent nations and dependent terri- 
tories. The number of cases for each series, 
however, ranges from a low of 12 to a high of 
133. (The authors state, incorrectly, that their 
basic list is composed of 133 countries, with the 
number of countries represented in each table 
“varying between 11 and. 134.”) The mean is 
74.9, or 58% of the possible maximum. The 
fluctuation in case content and size will present 
problems for those using Handbook data for 
certain types of multivariate analysis. ‘Miss- 
ing data”? computer programs exist, however, 
for simple linear correlation purposes and such 
a program was evidently used by the authors in 
assembling the correlation matrix included in 
Part B: The Analysis of Trends and Patterns. 

The compilers of the Handbook are to be com- 
mended for their painstaking and instructive 
handling of the “reliability” problem. It is 
somewhat surprising therefore that a spot 
check reveals fai more errors of their own com- 
mission than one might wish for. One may 
scarcely be accused of nit-picking in taking 
Table 9 (Percentage of Population in Cities 
Over 20,000) as an example. The figures given 
for at least 15 out of the 120 cases on this list 
either are not to be found in the sources cited or 
fail to agree with the figures given therein. 

Another type of error, illustrative of the diffi- 
culty of relying on secondary sources which 
themselves rely on secondary sources, is also ex- 
hibited in Table 9. Much of the data offered in 
this table is taken from Norton Ginsburg’s 
Atlas of Economic Development, rather than 
from UN sources. Much of Ginsburg’s data, in 
turn, is taken from an “unpublished manu- 
script” by Leo F. Schnore, with the notation 
that “Data are from 1955 except as otherwise 
noted.” But it may easily be demonstrated 
that a sizeable proportion of the items from 
Schnore (identified as being -1955 data) are 
actually of earlier vintage. The authors simply 
accept Ginsburg’s assertion (who presumably 


accepted Schnore’s) that “Data are for 1955” 
without checking into its accuracy. 

A somewhat less serious difficulty concerns 
the use of transformations to help normalize 
excessively skewed distributions. Increasingly, 
quantitative data analysts are recognizing the 
need for such transformations, but few indulge 
in other than logarithmic manipulation of their 
data. Thus the present authors, while trans- 
forming somewhat over a third of their vari- 
ables before computing correlation coefficients 
restrict themselves exclusively to logarithms. 
Now it happens that many (though by no 
means all) of the data series relevant to con- 
temporary cross-national research are of a 
“right skew” character, viz., a “bunching” of 
scores at the lower end of the scale, with pro- 
gressively fewer entries as one moves to the 
higher values of the scale. Under such circum- 
stances a logarithmic transformation may, in- 
deed, be appropriate (a square root transforma- 
tion may, however, be even more appropriate, 
depending on the exact configuration of the 
skew). For an extreme left skew, on the other 
hand, a square or cubic transformation will 
usually be called for. Additional transforma- 
tions may be required for other distributional 
patterns, 

For purposes of this review, a Chi-Square 
distribution analysis was performed on the 
data for Tables 8, 9, 51, and 64, four distribu- 
tions that the authors did not transform but 
which, from their graphs, seemed to be some- 
what non-normal. Distributions 8 and 9 are 
both right skewed, but a square root rather 
than a logarithmic transformation proved ap- 
propriate in each case. Distribution 51 (left 
skewed) proved to be relatively normal (Chi- 
Square=7.1) but with an outlier (South 
Africa) at —3.6 5.5. A cubic transformation 
resolved the problem of the outlier, while reduc- 
ing the Chi-Square value to 1.8. In the case of 
Distribution 64, an arcsin square root trans- 
formation improved the distribution some- 
what, though admittedly not much. 

It would, in this writer’s opinion, have added 
immensely to the final product if analyses such 
as the foregoing had been performed for each 
data series, with the Chi-Square value for each 
raw distribution (based on 0.1 probability re- 
gions or deciles of the normal curve), together 
with the most appropriate transformation (if 
any) specified in each case. 

The purist might wish to take issue with a 
number of “side” comments. For example, the 
authors state (pg. 292) that ‘percentage 
Roman Catholic seems not to be highly cor- 
related at the worldwide level with anything 
(except percentage Christian), not even... 
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negatively with economic development or de- 
velopment rates or achievement motivation as 
the famous Weberian ‘Protestant ethic’ theory 
would indicate.” 

The obvious reason for this finding is the 
prevalence of Catholicism as the dominant 
religion in Latin America, which tends, by and 
large, to exhibit “transitional” developmental 
status. If, on the other hand, predominantly 
Catholic countries and predominantly Protes- 
tant (or Mixed Christian, or Muslim) countries 
are compared along various “developmental” 
dimensions, more truly ‘“‘Weberian” patterns 
will be seen. to emerge. 

In an interesting discussion of ‘‘ ‘Stages’ of 
Economic and Political Development,” as de- 
fined by Handbook data, the authors frankly 
acknowledge the perils of indulging in dia- 
chronic inference on the basis of synchronic 
or ‘cross-sectional’ evidence. They rightly 
point out that “a more direct and dependable 
method for examining stages [of development] 
would be to look at... data for many coun- 
tries over long periods of time.” But the neces- 
sary “hard” data are most assuredly lacking, 
and this reviewer is inclined to agree that it 
may indeed be useful in the absence ‘‘of better 
longitudinal data, to use the cross-sectional 
data we have as if they in some way applied to 
development over time” (p. 299). 

An informative presentation of curvilinear 
regression is included under the topic “Chang- 
ing Relationships Between Variables,” and the 
more sophisticated reader will find the discus- 
sion of “Regionalism Versus Universalism in 
Comparing Nations” highly stimulating. A 
large number of the Handbook series are in the 
form of percentages, and Alker displays consid- 
erable finesse in coming to grips with the prob- 
lem of ecological correlation. 

If the Russett-Alker Handbook does not 
wholly measure up to what it may become in 
succeeding editions, it is nonetheless a most 
impressive beginning. This is not intended as 
damnation by faint praise. Pioneering efforts 
are seldom perfect. Despite its flaws, the 
World Handbook is unquestionably one of the 
more significant publications of the year in 
political science. 

ARTHUR §. BANKS 

Indiana University. 


Studying Politics Abroad: Field Research in the 
Developing Areas. By Rosert E. WARD, 
Frank BONILLA, JAMES 8. COLEMAN, HER- 
BERT H. Hyman, Lucian W. PYE, AND 
Myron Werner. (Boston and Toronto: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1964. Pp. vii, 
245, $2.50 paper.) 
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Sponsored by the Committee on Compara- 
tive Politics of the Social Science Research 
Council, this book is addressed particularly to 
political scientists who are embarking on re- 
search projects in the developing areas. Al- 
though the authors want to interest younger 
scholars in doing field research in the develop- 
ing areas, their primary concern is efficiency 
and effectiveness in the field. They hope to 
sensitize the prospective field researchers to 
likely methodological and practical problems, 
to suggest some of the ways previous research- 
ers have coped with the problems, and to assure 
novices that the problems are not “the result of 
some peculiar malevolence” toward them and 
their projects (p. 2). The level on which the 
authors propose to accomplish these tasks is the 
strategic, which is said to lie between general 
theory and specific tactics. 

Lucian Pye begins these efforts by recom- 
mending a cross-disciplinary approach and a 
return to the fundamentals of theory-building 
and data-~collection. Here and elsewhere in the 
book, the need for flexibility in the planning 
and data-collection stages of research is 
stressed. The chapter concludes by identifying 
some of the characteristics of most developing 
political systems and suggesting consequent 
research needs. The characteristics include 
cleavage, ambivalence, fragmented identities, 
personality politics, omnifunctionality, and 
instability. The theoretical bases for selecting 
the characteristics and the research which has 
already been completed are not noted. 

The opening sentence of Robert Ward’s con- 
tribution leads one to hope for an analysis of 
the social system of research. ‘The relationship 
between scholars, their working environment, 
and the type and quality of their research out- 
put,” he writes, ‘is complex and poorly under- 
stood” (p. 26). However, separate topics are 
taken up in his two chapters. These include 
different conceptions and statuses of scholar- 
ship and scholars, linguistic and design prepa- 
rations, the advantages of a straightforward 
and comprehensible identification of self and 
project, disruptions of the researcher’s time 
schedule, nonprofessional involvements, and 
suitable payment of debts. 

The book’s introduction indicates that docu- 
mentary research, interviews, survey research, 
and observation will be the methods of data- 
collection examined. All but the last of these 
are covered. In the chapter on documentary 
research, written by James Coleman of UCLA, 
a realistic assessment of document availability 
(existence and use policy) is made and access 
strategies are suggested. In addition, several 
types of studies which could profitably use 
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documentary research are noted and, in five 
valuable appendices prepared with Giilgiin 
Karal, facilities, sources, and bibliographies are 
identified. 

Myron Weiner begins his chapter on political 
interviewing by commenting on the influence 
the researcher’s background and training have 
upon the conduct of inquiry. Perceptively, he 
states that the researcher ‘‘may all too often 
compare the practice of government abroad 
with the theory of government at home” (p. 
109). Other matters discussed include the use 
of interpreters, reconstructing an event through 
interviews, access, evaluating responses with 
the respondents’ purposes in mind, and group 
interviewing. 

The chapter on survey techniques, written 
by Frank Bonilla, begins with an examination 
of three fundamental issues: Does ‘public 
opinion” exist in developing countries? If so, 
what are its functions? What methods are ap- 
propriate for its study? The author indicates 
the desperate need for analyses of interviewer- 
respondent interaction and the meaning of 
cross-cultural comparisons, and he comments 
on some problems of field administration and 
public relations. Unfortunately, the prospec- 
tive field researcher is not assisted with prob- 
ability sampling in uncharted areas with un- 
enumerated populations. 

The concluding chapter, by Herbert Hyman, 
includes descriptions and evaluations of re- 
search designs related to comparison and the 
study of change. The ssientific reason for com- 
parison is also given: “Actual cross-national 
comparisons, based on equivalent methods, 
provide an accurate empirical norm for evaluat- 
ing & descriptive finding from one country” (p. 
172). 

Studying Politics Abroad is, for the most part, 
successful in what it sets out to accomplish. It 
interests, sensitizes, suggests, and assures; in 
addition, it makes some attempts to provide 
the student with a necessary technical back- 
ground. Most importent, professors will no 
longer have to spend hours with departing field 
researchers passing on the folklore of research 
in the developing areas. 

In two ways, this book reflects the under- 
developed condition of political science. The 
first is that the presentation is at the level of 
common sense. Unfortunately, the dangers of 
common sense are present: explanations and 
justifications are often not given for sugges- 
tions, and many of the boundaries between ap- 
plication and non-application are not specified. 
The second reflection of political science under- 
development is the assumption the authors im- 
plicitly make throughout the book that the 


prospective field researchers have virtually no 
background either in the politics of the develop- 
ing areas or in field research methods. But can 
it be that students are being dispatched from 
American pillars of higher education to do re- 
search in developing areas without having read 
Almond, Pye, and Riggs? Can it be that stu- 
dents will plan to interview without having 
read Hyman, and Kahn and Cannell? An equiv- 
alent question could be related to each of the 
chapters in the book. Therefore, if the pillars of 
higher education are doing their job, a short 
sensitizing-suggestirg-assuring booklet would 
have been sufficient. If the pillars are failing, 
we desperately need a more complete book, at 
least the equivalent of the Handbook of Social 
Psychology. 
WILLIAM JOHN HANNA 
Michigan State University. 


Financing the United Nations System. By JOHN 
STOESSINGER AND ASSOCIATES. (Washington, 
D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1964. Pp. 
348. $6.75.) 


The noble ideas embedded in the United 
Nations Charter, as well as its crisp constitu- 
tional structure, often make the breathless en- 
thusiast for world peace forget that the UN is a 
political system. Mcney is both the root of all 
evil and the goad to much good. This excellent 
book cogently and coherently puts the problem 
of financing the United Nations into political 
perspective by examining the dilemma of ap- 
portioning the costs of the Organization among 
states with conflicting national policies and by 
analyzing possible scurces of new international 
revenues. 

Ten distinguished scholars of United Na- 
tions affairs have collaborated with the author 
in producing a remarkably lucid study, consid- 
ering the intrinsically tedious matter of statis- 
tical compilations, and the skewering of gross 
national products usually intended to deny art 
and exalt science. Indeed, Dr. Stoessinger has 
kept the sprawling materials of international 
organization research within neatly hemmed 
boundaries, leading in logical order from a first 
chapter postulate that the present “financial 
crisis” of the UN is in reality a political crisis 
over the role of the Organization as translated 
by divergent national policies of member states 
to a conclusion that international political con- 
sensus must be nurtured with all the crafts of 
statesmanship in order to invigorate the finan- 
cial health of the United Nations. 

Between the sheets of this sensible approach 
to the construction of world order lies a short 
historical examination of the fiscal problems of 
the League of Nations and contemporary re- 
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gional organizations, details on the costs of UN 
membership, and a description of the proce- 
dures to estimate, assess, and appropriate the 
regular budget of the United Nations. Quite 
rightly almost a third of the book is devoted to 
the financial impact upon the United Nations of 
the peace and security operations in Korea, the 
Middle East, the Congo, and other peace-keep- 
ing interventions, for these political activities, 
not the studies, conferences, and recommenda- 
tions of the UN in economic, social, legal af- 
fairs—really account for the fiscal ‘‘crisis.”’ 

The heart of the problem of UN solvency 
does not lie in the magnitude of the costs or in 
the poverty of the membership, but in the un- 
willingness of states to support UN peace-keep- 
ing operations that they find politically unwel- 
come. Failing to find international consensus 
to back the costs in the Middle East and the 
Congo, some members of the UN pressed for a 
legal opinion to bolster a political point of view 
and one chapter of this volume deals with a 
World Court advisory opinion of 1962. By a 
fractured majority of 9-5 the Court found that 
the expenditures authorized by the General 
Assembly resolutions for UNEF in the Middle 
East and the UN Congo Force constituted ‘‘ex- 
penses of the Organization” under Article 17, 
but, as the authors note, the political import of 
the opinion was reflected in each of the ten dif- 
ferent statements made by the judges as they 
labored to apply legal tools to a controversial 
political issue. 

In succeeding chapters that treat the fiscal 
problems of the UN voluntary programs, such 
as UNICEF, the Expanded Program of Tech- 
nical Assistance, and the Special Fund, the 
shift of the budgetary battle lines is empha- 
sized, for tension generally lies between aid- 
giving and aid-receiving states, marking the 
perennial rift between debtors and creditors. 
The amounts of money involved are relatively 
small and quite voluntary for every state. No 
problem of assessment exists although there are 
other problems of increasing donations and 
collections. Attention is drawn to the proposals 
to merge some of the programs or incorporate 
them into the regular budget of the United Na- 
tions, with the authors wisely coming down on 
the side of developing a vigorous consensus for 
support of the programs rather than expecting 
some procedural alteration to transform their 
image or effect. 

Similarly, the budgets of the Specialized 
Agencies are examined, with their receipts 
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from assessed governmental contributions, 
grants for carrying out HPTA and Special Fund 
projects, and donations. The lament for a lack 
of funds to cover needed programs and the com- 
plaint of arrears mark the budgeting problems, 
but the Agencies face no serious plight as they 
trim their plans to fit revenues. For eighteen 
years criticism has been vented upon the lack of 
coordination between the specialized agencies 
and the UN, with inconclusive findings and 
little action. Nothing remarkable has been 
added to the debate here, while the World 
Bank and its affiliates, together with the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund are perforce treated 
in a few pages. 

Finally, the authors turn to the possibility of 
raising revenues for the United Nations outside 
the present assessment-of-states system and the 
voluntary donations by states to certain eco- 
nomic and social programs. Their conclusion 
that private contributions can only provide a 
very modest increment to UN activities seems 
correct, perhaps understated in light of the 
record of private contributions coming almost 
entirely from the United States, except for 
specific refugee and humanitarian programs. 
UN levies on international activities, such as 
mail, canal, sea, and air traffic, and UN exploi- 
tation of Antarctica, the seabed, and communi- 
cations in outer space are examined succinctly 
to determine their potential for raising money 
for the UN, but the general conclusions are 
that the proposals are either too controversial 
to be accepted, too small in their yield to be 
worthwhile, or too remote in return to meet the 
present demands for the development of the 
UN system. There can be no substitute for the 
failure of states to meet their financial obliga- 
tions to the UN here and now. 

Overall the combined work of the authors of 
this tidy volume, so pertinent to the contem- 
porary financial impasse and the future ex- 
pansion of international organization activities, 
deserves high marks for a judicious investiga- 
tion of an important public issue. Calm balance 
marks its character. Policy makers dealing 
with UN affairs will have much fact and figure 
to digest, while ordinary men will be reminded 
that all organizations, even those designed to 
achieve the most noble aims of mankind, can 
move no further and faster than the political 
consensus that binds them. 


GERARD J. MANGONE 
Maxwell School, Syracuse University 
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The Image: A Guide to Pseudo-Events in America. 
By Danie, J. Boorstin. (New York and 
Boston: Harper Colophon Books, 1964. Pp. iv, 
315, $1.75.) 


First, this is a most entertaining book, written 
with wit, sparkle, and a knack for the quotable 
phrase. “What ails us is not what we have done 
with America, but what we have substituted for 
America.” “The great forward strides of Ameri- 
can civilization have blurred the edges of reality.” 
“We imagine ourselves masters of a plastic uni- 
verse.” “How surprising if men who make their 
environment and fill experience with whatever 
they please could not also make their God!” “The 
wonderful pliability of human nature, in a society 
where anyone can become a celebrity.” Second, 
the book creates concepts which should become 
by-words as much as Riesman’s ‘‘other-directed- 
ness”: (a) the ‘“‘pseudo-event”’ which, unlike the 
genuine, spontaneous event, is planted for report- 
ing purposes, stands in an “ambiguous relation to 
the underlying reality,” and tends toward a self- 
fulfilling prophecy; (b) ‘well-knownness” which is 
replacing fame. Once there was admiration for the 
“fash of divinity” in a great man, now people are 
“known for their well-knownness,” (c) “Celebrity” 
substitutes for the hero, but the concept is not 
confined to people. “A best seller is a celebrity 
among books.” (God) ‘is the Celebrity Author of 


the World’s Best Seller.” (d) The “image” takes 


the place of the ideal. Unlike the American 
“dream” which ‘was here to be reached for and 
not to be lived in,” “images” are synthetic, pas- 
sive, and ambiguous. Third, Boorstin as good as 
asserts that this unreality is all of our life. His 
third chapter, “From Traveler to Tourist,” 
pushes the scope of the study from mass commu- 
nications into a sketch cf our entire existence. 
“We are threatened by a new and peculiarly 
American menace,...th2 menace of unreality. 
The threat of nothingness is the danger of replac- 
ing American dreams by American illusions.” 
Fourth, Boorstin has something to say about the 
causes of this danger which roots in the “Graphic 
Revolution,” i.e. electronic and photographic 
technology. He has almost nothing to say, though, 
about the consequences of living in unreality; no 
word about foreign or domestic policies, or family 
relations, ethics, education. This may be because 
of his bluntly admitted inability to ‘describe 
reality,” even though he keeps referring his 


‘‘pseudo-events” to what he calls an “underlying 
reality.” More than once he suggests that our 
“dreams” are real while our illusions are not. At 
other times, he attributes the modern American 
‘menace’ to “our strengths’ rather than our 
weaknesses, 

This book is not a study of life, it merely de- 
scribes the doza that stand between us and reality. 
It is a good to call attention to them, and a coura- 
geous look into their blurred face may have a heal- 
ing effect. Boorstin, however, has confined himself 
to the relatively amiable self-delusions of the pub- 
lic relations world. He has passed over, in silence, 
the far more dangerous deceptions of the modern 
ideologies, as, e.g., Positivism, Historicism, Marx- 
ism, Racism, which put a contrived “Second 
Reality” between man and the knowledge of his 
own condition. These ‘‘dreams’” of man’s self- 
creation, self-redemption, self-perfection cause 
indeed a “thicket of unreality’”’ that intervenes 
between our policy makers and the real situation. 
One can only shout “Amen” as Boorstin counsels, 
at the end: “ .. . each of us must prepare himself 
to receive messages from the outside.” Boorstin 
himself, however, does not help much as long as he 
can manage no more than “suspect that there 
may be a world out there, beyond our present or 
future powers to image or imagine.” The scientist, 
after all, is called to penetrate through the doza to 
aletheia.— GERHART NIEMBYER, University of 
Notre Dame. 


Jeremy Bentham: An Odyssey of Ideals. By MARY 
P. Mack. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1963. Pp. xiii, 482. $7.50.) 


If a statuary Hall of Fame in political theory 
were to be created, Jeremy Bentham’s likeness 
would no doubt be assigned a modest niche in a 
secondary wing. This volume—the first of a 
projected 2-volume work by an _historian—is 
dedicated to the cause of moving Bentham’s 
statue at very least out into the main hall. The 
author tells us that she began her study of Ben- 
tham troubled by the usual interpretation of him 
as a shallow “rationalist,” a ‘comic philistine,” 
and a “trivial and defective thinker.” She con- 
cludes—although part of the supporting evidence 
and argument are yet to come in the second 
volume—that the usual interpretation is dead 
wrong: Bentham was in fact a “great man who 
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has often been misunderstood and therefore 
undervalued” (p. xi). 

The evidence and the argument of this first 
volume are divided into three parts: Part I sets 
the familial and intellectual background (1748- 
1769); Part If outlines the fundamentals of 
Bentham’s Utilitarian “science” (1768-1782); 
and Part IJI shows Bentham venturing, some- 
what hesitantly to be sure, out into the political 
world to test and refine his science. The volume 
ends in 1792, just after Bentham became a ‘“‘demo- 
erat,” as a result of, among other things, his 
enthusiasm for the first stages of the French Revo- 
lution; and just after old Jeremiah Bentham died, 
leaving Jeremy and his brother Sam a fortune 
sufficient to permit them to indulge in certain 
projects based on Jeremy’s science. 

The author’s claim that Bentham has been 
grossly and unjustly undervalued rests essentially 
upon three points. The first is that no one can 
justly judge Bentham’s thought without fully 
digesting the apparently considerable mass of his 
unpublished writings, as well as the numerous 
volumes which have already seen the public light. 
(The author computes that “almost every day of 
his adult life, from 1770 to 1832, he wrote about 
fifteen folio pages” {p. 5].) The second point is 
that nearly all the critics have imputed a sterile, 
narrow and static “doctrine” to Bentham, when 
in fact he was the “‘creator of a general method”; 
the core of that method was “‘a ‘logic of the will’ 
that covers every human action and not merely a 
limited ethical or political theory” (p. xi). The 
third, and really crucial, point is that Bentham’s 
system is never judged properly because it is 
never seen as an uncompleted system, the key 
portions of which center upon the unfinished 
“logic of the will.” The argument, here, reduced to 
its bare elements, is as follows: Utilitarianism, as a 
“method,” required the mass of men to adopt a 
totally new vocabulary to replace their conven- 
tional, and therefore hopelessly ambiguous, lan- 
guage. Bentham sought to supply that new vocab- 
ulary by the creation of ponderous Greek-root 
neologisms. But when he found, early on, that his 
readers refused to accept this new vocabulary, he 
began, about 1782, to write in two different ways: 
private analyses of the logic-of-the-will variety; 
and public works of a polemical and popular kind. 
And what is most crucial, his disappointment at 
the rejection of the early specimens of the new 
vocabularly caused him never to complete— 
indeed, says the author, he never really wrote, let 
alone published—-his “most important work” 
(p. 162). In short, the vital middle of Bentham’s 
whole system—the “logic of the will,” meant to 
serve as à bridge between the principle of pleasure 
(an “empirical generalization”) and the principle 
of happiness (a “normative injunction’’)—failed 
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to be completed because the mass of his contem- 
poraries refused to accept the first morsels they 
were asked to digest (p. 223). 

We are led, then, to this conclusion: Benia 
mite Utilitarianism cannot possibly be rejected as 
unsound because it has never been tried. But in 
order for it to be tried, two things would be neces- 
sary: first, the vital middle, the “logic of the will,” 
would have to be available in completed form; 
and second, the mass of men would have to be 
willing to be converted by it. Since the first of 
these conditions cannot, in the nature of things, 
ever be realized exactly as Bentham intended it— 
unless we are to suppose that he might come back 
to earth to complete that which he left undone— 
the second seems to be irrelevant. The author 
might object, of course, that someone else might 
complete the vital, missing part; in which case 
Bentham would be given credit for providing the 
inspiration and outlining the method. Possibly. 
But we would still want to see whether the neces- 
sary conversion is any more likely now, or in the 
future, than it was when Bentham provided his 
own first public samples. I have my doubts; but 
perhaps Miss Mack will silence them in the second 
volume of this work, the first of which is, in spite 
of my skepticism regarding substance, a valuable 
complement to the texts considered by the politi- 
cal theorist.—Ricuarp H. Cox, State University 
of New York (Buffalo). 


Three Tactics: The Background in Marz. By 
Stanuey Moors. (New York: Monthly Review 
Press, 1963. Pp. vii, 96. $2.25.) 


Discussions of Marxism, as of theology, have 
generally been conducted better in Europe than in 
North America. But time has wrought changes, 
and whatever the situation may be in theology, so 
far as Marxism is concerned, contemporary Amer- 
ican writing on the subject sometimes equals the 
best that Europe can produce. 

This slight book, Three Tactics, is a case in 
point. The author obviously knows his material 
and can plunge straight into a theoretical discus- 
sion and sustain it at a sophisticated level. I would 
judge the author is sympathetic to Marxism, yet 
he is free of dogmatism and asks shrewd and 
important questions. 

The general question which he sets out to an- 
swer is whether, corresponding to the conflicts in 
the Marxist movement, there is a similar conflict 
of principles in the writings of Marx himself. He 
finds there is such a correspondence and that 
Marx in fact enunciated three theories for the 
ending of capitalism and never committed himself 
wholly to one. 

In his earlier days Marx talked of the perma- 
nent revolution. This was a prescription for a 
conspiratorial minority revolution, allegedly in 
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the interest of the majority. This Marxist aberra- 
tion became Leninist orthodoxy, but today is 
adhered to only by the Chinese. 

The second, or main line, of Marxist theory 
stressed increasing misery and a majority prole- 
tarian revolution. This was the “iron law” of 
historical materialism, which guaranteed the 
overthrow of capitalism. Tactical support has not 
been drawn from the doctrine from the time of 
Lenin’s Two Tactics in 1905, until the Russians 
tried to revive it about 1960. 

The third theoretical model may be called that 
of competing systems. As feudal society became 
penetrated by capitalist institutions, so capitalist 
society becomes permeated by socialist institu- 
tions. Piecemeal reform takes the place of revolu- 
tion. This strain of thought ante-dates Marx and 
has a mixed ancestry. It was expressed in the 
tactics of the Revisionists. Although Marx gave it 
little support, Engels backed it more heavily. 

Since three competing models can be found in 
Marx and Engels, it is not surprising that the 
Communist movement should be divided on 
tactics. Today the Russians have dropped the 
Leninist orthodoxy and have moved to a tactical 
position somewhere between that and Revision- 
ism. Fortunately, this tactic is more suited to 
co-existence in the atomic age, and has the advan- 
tage of being in the mainstream of Marx’s writ- 
ings. 

The author conducts his discussion lucidly, and 
with an economy of words, although there is a 
certain caution and inconclusiveness about his 
work. Yet the book as a whole sharpens the con- 
flicting theoretical and tactical tendencies in 
Marxism, and may usefully be recommended to 
students.-H. B. Maya, University of Western 
Ontario. 


The Politics of Conscience: T. H. Green and His 
Age. By Meuvin Ricuter. (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 1964. Pp. 415. $7.50.) 


One of the more curious aspects of nineteenth 
century English history is the profound political 
and social influence exerted by Green and Ideal- 
ism. For despite the almost impenetrable char- 
acter of Green’s writings and his uncompromising 
lecture presentation, he had a considerable impact 
on Liberal thought. Richter’s study seeks to 
discover the factors which made Green so influen- 
tial and, also, to account for the rapid decline of 
that influence. 

Richter contends that Green’s thought, as well 
as that of other Liberal reformers, was a reaction 
to the severe attacks on his traditional Methodist 
religion. Green was faced with a “great crisis of 
faith precipitated by science and scholarship. ... 
an acute crisis of conscience which troubled those 
Christian believers who at the same time regarded 


themselves as thinking men.” Higher biblical 
criticism and Darwinian evolutionary theory 
made it necessary to give to religion “a compelling 
restatement in the style of abstract thought re- 
spected by the educated” or to abandon religion 
to the lower classes where it would never exert 
“the full force upon the whole society that comes 
from uniting faith with a creed formulated by 
first-rate minds on the highest intellectual level” 
(pp. 15-16). While rejecting the dogmas of Meth- 
odism, Green sought to save its ethical teaching 
and above all its “philanthropic humanitarian- 
ism” by turning to Idealism. Thus a priori philos- 
ophy was to provide “the secure base on which to 
build a new structure of belief embodying the 
essentials of Christianity” (pp. 310, 180). This 
‘unassailable foundation” would withstand any 
further advances in empirical knowledge. Meth- 
odism with its emphasis on individual responsi- 
bility, social activism, voluntarism, and reform 
was wed to Idealism with its concepts of the 
progressive unfolding of history and the self- 
realization of the individual. Self-realization was 
to mean the active life of the good citizen working 
toward the betterment of his society. “In politics 
as in theology, the doctrine of citizenship and 
reform developed by Green can best be under- 
stood as a surrogate faith appealing to a transi- 
tional generation” (p. 19). 

But Idealist philosophy soon proved to be 
radically insufficient. It became evident that 
Green’s @ priori arguments were certainly not the 
necessary conclusions of any thinking man. More- 
over, two apparently opposing tendencies quickly 
added to the decline of Idealism. On the one hand, 
the statism latent in Idealism began to assert 
itself, especially in Bosanquet. Green’s own com- 
mon sense and his commitment to freedom and 
voluntarism had protected him from taking the 
steps which some of his (perhaps more consistent) 
followers could not resist. On the other hand, the 
principle of voluntarism itself was undermined, 
just as was the Liberal party, by the rise of the 
Labor party and Labor’s increasing demands for 
positive governmental action. Indeed, Richter 
maintains persuasively that Green was certainly 
not a precursor of the modern welfare state. 

Many of the merits and demerits of Richter’s 
study may be traced to his methodological ap- 
proach. His study is designed to demonstrate the 
usefulness of studying political and social thought 
by combining the method of sociology of knowl- 
edge with that of the history of ideas. The former 
approach “is highly suggestive’ but ‘contains 
many discrepant hypotheses not always sup- 
ported by convincing evidence,” while the latter 
approach “tends in practice to be meticulous in 
detail, but insignificant and mechanical in general 
theory” (p. 10). Just as Green must be admired 
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for seeking to steer between the Charybdis of 
moral relativism and the Scylla of dogmatism so 
frequently associated with Idealism, Richter must 
be admired for his endeavor to combine two such 
different and demanding methods. Yet it cannot 
be said that he has always avoided their dangers 
nor succeeded in thoroughly harmonizing them. 
Richter claims that the “emphasis” of his “book 
falls, not upon what was personal, striking or 
eccentric about its subject, but upon those pat- 
terns of piety, of family and social life, of politics, 
education and voluntary association which 
formed Green and others like him.” But in the 
sequel he insists that he sought “to read with care 
all of Green’s texts; to accept provisionally the 
meaningfulness of his problems and the validity of 
his method” and only to turn to “non-intellectual 
considerations——sociological, economic, psycho- 
logical . .. in certain instances” (pp. 9, 11). Ac- 
cordingly, the chapters on Green’s background 
tend to overgeneralize while those on his ideas 
tend to be “meticulous” and sometimes repeti- 
tious. Throughout it is dificult to know whether 
Richter is maintaining that Green consciously 
attempted to blend Idealism and Methodism or 
whether he was subconsciously reacting to the 
crisis of his time. 

But whatever the limitations Richter’s study 
nevertheless demands our attention for it is a 
significant contribution to the understanding of 
an important man and his times. Richter’s orderly 
and intelligent presentation indicates a consider- 
able mastery of some rather difficult material._— 
JAMES STEINTRAGER, University of Texas. 


Individualism, Collectivism and Political Power. 
By Ervin Laszuo. (Martinus Nijhoff: The 
Hague, 1963. Pp. 172. 19.80 guilders.) 


This book is divided into two parts: (1) a philo- 
sophical analysis of ‘‘sociopolitical principles” and 
(2) a description and analysis of political power, 
as embodied in Democratic individualism and 
Communist collectivism. The subtitle, “A Rela- 
tional Analysis of Ideological Conflict,” suggests 
that Laszlo intended to show the interrelations 
between the social and political principles de- 
scribed in Part I, and the uses of political power in 
the individualist and collectivist systems covered 
in Part IT. Laszlo identifies “theories built upon 
an ontology of being” with “the individualist idea 
of society”; and ‘theories built on the ontology of 
existence” with “the collectivist idea of society” 
(p. 28). This is as close as he comes to uniting the 
two parts of the book. This study falls short of its 
apparent intention in two ways. First, the two 
sections of the book are too separate and quite 
unrelated; there is almost no application of the 
principles described in Part I to the two basic 
political systems discussed in Part IT: Second, 
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the author is concerned in Part II almost en- 
tirely with “the impact of Soviet ideological 
collectivism on the evolution of contemporary 
political thought” (p. 151), and Democratic 
individualism is brought in only here and there 
and is used as a foil to describe and analyze 
Communist collectivism in theory and prac- 
tice, rather than being given consideration in 
its own right. The author is aware that ‘“‘institu- 
tionalized collectivism is a relatively novel phe- 
nomenon on the scene of civilization,” and that 
“the tradition of all people has had more of an 
individualist than a collectivist content...” 
(p. 152). The title and structure suggest that this 
study is concerned with a comparison of these two 
basic systems in their struggle for supremacy. But 
almost the whole of Part IT is concerned with the 
origins and development of Marxian Communism, 
and with the present status and appeal of Soviet 
ideological collectivism in theory and practice 
throughout the world. 

Laszlo clearly states his intention and thesis in 
Part I: “Our intention is to deal merely with the 
cognitive processes which play a predominant role 
in the ontological evaluation of societal (and by 
implication, of general) reality, and which may 
thus be shown to have influenced the political 
thought of our contemporaries” (p. 20). “Our 
thesis is that there are. two types of concepts 
ascribable to every apprehended object, resulting 
from two different modes of comprehending it” 
(p. 21). His main purpose—‘“‘to investigate the 
genesis and qualification of the patterns of onto- 
logical concepts’’-—is pursued from “the sceptical 
epistemological position of conceptual nominal- 
ism” (p. 21). In brief, the author is painfully 
aware of all the complex philosophical problems 
and practical difficulties confronting political 
science from the time of Locke to the view of the 
universe propounded by Einstein, which he ac- 
cepts as his own. Unfortunately, this leads him to 
adopt an esoteric, technical, complex and need- 
lessly abstract philosophical vocabulary, centered 
in “epistemology” and “ontological concepts.” 
Together with his discursive style, this diction 
makes much of the first section of his book a series 
of semantic problems in abstract and wordy 
phrases, which at their worst are almost meaning- 
less cant and jibberish. Much of Part I reads like a 
satirical parody of modern political theory written 
in unreadable doublethink. By “empirical factors 
of differentiation among social strata” (p. 146), 
the author means private property. Surely sen- 
tences such as the following could have been 
written in more concrete and concise language: 
“Finally collectivist states have shown a tendency 
to explicate their ontological principle by defining 
a particular set of heuristically functioning theo- 
retical concepts serving to reinterpret concepts of 
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being in the light of a dominant ontology of exist- 
ence” (p. 52). This example can be matched by 
others on almost every page of Part I. Almost the 
only clear writing in the first section is the com- 
parison between Fascism and Communism, and 
the description of totalitarian dictatorship (pp. 
52-56). 

In Part II a remarkable change is evident in the 
style of the book. The author’s description and 
analysis of the historical origins and development 
of the structure of Communist ideology is concise 
and clear. He presents an excellent summary of 
how Marx and Engels adapted Feuerbach’s ma- 
terialism and Hegel's philosophy and dialectics. 
He subjects Communist dialectics and its institu- 
tionalized theory to a very perceptive analysis. 
His chapter on popular political thought under 
Communism is especially well done. The chapter 
on national revisionism includes perhaps the best 
account to date of the nature and spirit of the 
Hungarian revolt of October, 1956, from the view- 
point of non-Soviet Marxism. Laszlo’s thesis is 
that the revolt was not for “freedom” as under- 
stood in Western constitutional Democracy, but 
for “freedom” under Hungarian national social- 
ism; that it “was not counter to the collectivist 
principles of Communism” (p. 134), but only 
against Russian dominance of Hungarian national 
unity (pp. 130-136). The thesis is too simple, but 
if the rest of the book were as well written as this 
section even sceptical readers would find much of 
value for understanding and insight.—Prrer J. 
Stans, University of Detroit. 


In Search of Wealth and Power: Yen Fu and the 
West. By Bensamin Scuwartz, (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1964. Pp. xx, 
298. $5.95.) 


More than a decade ago Professors John Fair- 
bank and Ssu-yu Teng wrote in a pioneering 
volume (China’s Responze to the West), “the field 
of modern Chinese intellectual history has lain 
fallow far too long.” Until “trained and compe- 
tent Asian and Western scholars... spend long 
periods of time in translation and research ... we 
shall never know what has really happened in 
China since the opening to the West.”’ 

They might have addsd the responsibility for 
penetrating thought and reflection to the burdens 
of translation and research. All these functions 
have combined to produce the brilliant study 
under review in which Mr. Schwartz, a Harvard 
colleague of Professor Fairbank’s, opens a broad 
new vista into “what really happened” as China 
confronted and reacted to Western ideas. In the 
process he has both enlightened and challenged us 
with the highest standards of scholarship in this 
field. Plainly only a scholar with a command of 
the relevant Chinese literature plus a seasoned 
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knowledge of Western philosophie thought could 
have undertaken so successfully a comparative 
analysis of Eastern and Western intellection. 

Students of 19tb century European liberalism 
will find this as absorbing a study as will those of 
modern Chinese thought and social development., 
Yen Fu’s life-long struggle to reassess central 
Chinese issues in the light of Western thought 
holds a mirror to still unresolved questions in the 
West regarding the real roots of liberalism and the 
causal relations between liberalism and moderni- 
zation. 

The primary focus, however, is upon the rela- 
tion between these Western speculations and the 
questions that dominated Yen Fu’s consciousness: 
What was the secret of Western wealth and 
power? What did the West have that China 
lacked? Where did the crucial difference between 
the two lie? 

Why Yen Fu and why these particular ques- 
tions? Professor Schwartz traces the crystallizing 
of these concerns in late 19th century China as 
Confucian, pseudo-Legalist, and inchoate na- 
tionalist sentiments coalesced in a new amalgam 
of ideas among the literati. These notions were a 
response partly to rising domestic forces, more 
directly to impinging Western and Japanese 
power. Thoughtful Chinese were inclined, by the 
turn of the 20th century, to acknowledge that 
wealth and power were no longer inconsistent 
with traditional values. Indeed, power was indis- 
pensable to their perpetuation. But how were 
these dynamic forces in their alien Western forms 
to be analyzed and understood, much less appro- 
priated? Following the humiliation of 1894-95 
these questions stood somewhere near the fore- 
front of the Chinese mind. 

Yen Fu emerged, by a set of fortuitous circum- 
stances, as one of the first literati to penetrate to 
the core of these questions. With a rare combina- 
tion of classical training and the English language, 
acquired at the Foochow School of Navigation, he 
was sent to England (1877) for advanced naval 
training, But naval science was already incidental 
to his greater concern over the spectre of China’s 
weakness in the face of Western aggressive dy- 
namism and overwhelming vitality. His two years 
in England set the direction of his career as essay- 
ist, translator, and publicist extraordinary. Con- 
vinced, now, that the secret of Western wealth 
and power lay hidden in the writings of English 
social philosophers, he undertook a program of 
prodigious investigation and, later, translation. 
Herbert Spencer—whose A Study of Sociology he 
read in 1881—became his intellectual lodestar. He 
went on to Adam Smith, Montesquieu, Huxley, 
Jobn Stuart Mill, and others, translating major 
works of each and interlarding them with copious 
commentary. With Professor Schwartz’ complete 
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command of this literature and his obvious appre- 
ciation of philosophic subtleties in both the East- 
ern and Western traditions, he takes us step by 
step through Yen’s relentless search for the key to 
Western strength. His reflections center, of course, 
on social Darwinism, individualism, equality of 
opportunity, scientific social engineering, the 
essence of freedom-—all considered as instrumen- 
tal values contributing to the overarching West- 
ern achievement, in Yen’s view, of releasing vast 
human intellectual and physical energy. Chinese 
cultural norms, by contrast, had never stirred the 
“energy of faculty” and China would remain 
weak, Yen concluded, until it learned to trigger 
these dormant vitalities. The great sages “shrank 
back from the actualization of men’s potentiali- 
ties, settling for peace, harmony, and order on a 
low level of human achievement.” They had 
“succeeded in their attempt to freeze the process 
of evolution at a given stage of social equilib- 
rium.” Here, in the last analysis, was the crux of 
the difference between East and West. 

Professor Schwartz describes the changing cast 
of Yen’s declining years (to the end he was ex- 
cluded from the inner circle of governmental 
authority) and concludes with a penetrating 
comment on the wider implications of his findings. 
The enduring influence of Yen’s career on his own 
and the succeeding generation will have to be 
traced in other studies. Such studies and all future 
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work in modern Chinese intellectual history, 
however, will be deeply indebted to Professor 
Schwartz for so searching and lucid an analysis of 
this crucially important bridge-figure standing 
between the intellectual gropings of the expiring 
Ch’ing on the one hand and British liberalism on 
the other. 

Professor Louis Hartz comments in the Intro- 
duction on the significance of this work for stu- 
dents of modern Western political and social 
thought.—MeLtvitte T. KENNEDY, JR., Bryn 
Mawr College. 


A Dictionary of the Social Sciences. ED. BY JULIUS 
GouLtp AND Wi.Litam L. Kores. (New York: 
The Free Press of Glencoe, 1964. Pp. xvi, 761.) 


A one-volume dictionary emphasizing concepts, 
with contributions by such scholars as Samuel 
Finer, Wilfrid Harrison, Robert McKenzie, 
Edward Banfield, David Easton, Clyde Kluck- 
hohn, Theodore Newcomb, and David Truman. 


Cumulative Index to the: American Political Science 
Review, Volumes 1-57: 1906-1968. ED. BY 
KENNETH JANDA, (Evanston, Ill.: Northwest- 
ern University Press, 1964. Pp. xxii, 225. $5.00.) 


An application of the “KWIC” (key-word-in- 
context) indexing method to the articles published 
in this REVIEW since its origin. 
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See How They Run: The Making of a Congressman. 
By PAUL ALLYN AND JOSEPH GREENE. (Phila- 
delphia: Chilton Books, 1964. Pp. xv, 176. 
$4.50.) 


Upon finishing this little book, the reader has 
the uncomfortable feeling that he has been hood- 
winked. Surely See How They Run must be some 
kind of spoof—perhaps a satire on recent political 
novels like Convention. No serious effort could 
possibly be so bad. It must have been done tongue 
in cheek. The use of pseudonyms by the authors 
would tend to confirm this hypothesis. On the 
dust jacket, the reader is solemnly informed, 
‘Like the characters in their book, Allyn and 
Greene are real, though their names are fictional.” 
Yet somehow the gnawing suspicion persists that 
the authors are in earnest. The preachy pro- 
nouncements on congressional reform in the pro- 
logue lend credence to this idea. And further 
substantiation is provided by the thirty-two pages 
of appendices containing a brief history of the 
nominating process reprinted from a National 
Municipal League publication, excerpts from a 
Democratic Congressional Campaign Manual, and 
lengthy quotations from Wesberry v. Sanders 
(which has no discernible relevance since the story 
concerns electoral contests wholly within a single 
congressional district). 

If the authors are playing it straight—as most 
of the evidence seems to indicate—they are the 
most unintentionally hilarious bunglers outside of 
the fictional character, Police Inspector Jacques 
Clouseau, so deftly portrayed by Peter Sellers in 
A Shot in the Dark. Indeed, the book reads as if 
written by the good inspector himself. Pompous 
phrases with vaguely ominous overtones and trite 
metaphors abound. In the prefatory materials, 
every effort is made to create an atmosphere of 


suspense, as this excerpt from the jacket blurb 
exemplifies: 

In real life, as in this book, the election of a Congressman is 
the final scene—the anticlimax, in fact—of a suspenseful drama 
that begins long before Election Day. It is a drama with a large 
supporting cast, including not only the voters, but also the Con- 
gressman-makers, whose work is largely done behind the scenes. 
This book takes you backstage to show you how this drama is 
produced. 


Then the authors promptly proceed (on the 
second page of the prologue) to rob their “real-life 
drama” of any suspense whatsoever by divulging 
which candidate wins the congressional primary 
subsequently depicted. 

Mere description is inadequate to convey the 
style in which this book is written. It must be 
savored to be fully appreciated, as in this repre- 
sentative passage: 


Then the telephones jangle again and, as in 2 kaleidoscope, the 
room is alive with motion. Always there is tension: waiting for a 
phone to ring, waiting for the message, waiting for another ring. 

No one feels the tension more than Walt Morin. Twenty-eight 
years old and an attorney for four years, he wore his patience 
and his shoe leather thin for the party, doing canvasses, dis- 
tributing campaign literature, chauffeuring candidates and their 
aides, even going out for coffee and crullers to nourish the cam- 
paign strategists. (p. 5.) 


Characterizing the substance of this book is less 
difficult. As the authors avow at the outset, 
“What you are about to read is not a novel.” 
(p. ix.) Actually, it is a greatly elongated version 
of the “Mr. Smith Runs for Congress” mythical 
case study which is a standard ingredient of the 
chapter on political campaigns in most introduc- 
tory textbooks on American government. 

Firmly subscribing to the principle that any 
appraisal should be balanced, I searched every 
page for a redeeming feature. This proved to bea 
futile quest. But it did afford a plausible explana- 
tion of why the authors chose to remain anony- 
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mous: to protect their reputations as writers.— 
KENNETH KOFMBHL, Purdue University. 


Voting Patterns in a Local Election. By ALVIN 
BOSKOFF AND HARMON ZEIGLER. (Philadelphia 
and New York: Lippincott. 1964. Pp. 153. n.p.) 


The local election examined is a bond issue 
election in Georgia’s DeKalb County, a part of 
the Atlanta metropolitan area. Until recently a 
predominantly rural county, DeKalb has more 
than doubled its population since 1950. Moreover, 
the modern world has invaded the county in the 
form of considerable industrial growth. Yet it is 
no mere bedroom suburb. Many of its residents 
are employed in the county, and thousands of 
Atlanta residents “commute” to work in DeKalb. 

This is a study of voting behavior in the tradi- 
tion of the studies of Lazarsfeld, Berelson, and the 
Michigan Survey Research Center. The authors 
call attention to the declining emphasis on ecolog- 
ical determinism in studies of presidential voting 
since socio-economic status may be less determi- 
native of voter choice in some presidential elec- 
tions than others. In recent studies of presidential 
elections, greater stress has been placed on the 
psychological basis of group or individual voting 
decisions, but this psychological emphasis has not 
yet appeared in studies of local elections. The 
authors seek to bring this approach to the study of 
a local election. 

The authors chose an election in which the 
voters supported by a two-to-one majority a bond 
issue to finance a number of services which are 
standard for a rapidly urbanizing county, e.g., an 
incinerator plant, expanded library service, more 
fire stations, parks, water mains, sewers, and 
roads. The authors classify voting districts into 
high and low support districts, then subdivide 
each category into urban, suburban, and rural. 
Within two weeks after the election, interviews 
were conducted in each of these twelve voting 
districts with a systematic sample of respondents 
chosen from among persons who had actually 
voted. The total number of persons interviewed in 
DeKalb County was 136. 

Income, perceived socio-economic status, and 
the 40-60 year age bracket appear to be the fac- 
tors most closely associated with support or rejec- 
tion of the bond issue. In terms of type of pre- 
cinct, the greater support came from the suburban 
and urban areas, especially the suburban areas, 
and the greatest opposition came from the low- 
income, rural fringe. When asked their chief 
reason for supporting the bond issue, the “yeg” 
voters referred to “progress” or asserted the need 
for a particular expanded public service. Oppo- 
nents either denied the need for the services or 
registered a hostile attitude toward county govern- 
ment, often making dark references to graft. 
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Although support for the bond issue was high- 
est among a socially homogeneous group of upper- 
income suburbanites, the authors insist that 
status did not directly effect the voting decision. 
Rather they feel that they have isolated 
... strong and pervasive differences in outlook between two 
categories of county residents. On the one hand wag found a will- 
ingness to face, and finance some solutions to, problems of 
growth and expanded service. This attitude is most clearly found 
in residents of . . . suburban areas, in middle and high income 
categories, among professionels, large proprietors and managers, 
among relatively recent residents, and among persons forty to 
sixty years of age. An opposing viewpoint approaches county 
government ...98 & necessary evil that should neither be 
changed nor trusted. This attitude stems fundamentally from an 
inability to accept the dramatic changes fostered by increasing 
industrialization, population expansion, and the spread of urban 
values. Consequently, its adherents have understandable appre- 
hensions about the future and a reluctance to “invest” in a 
world they have not made and do not admire. (pp. 72-73) 


“Civic responsibility” is the term applied to 
this willingness to face and finance solutions to the 
county’s problems. This attitude was not incul- 
cated by a propaganda campaign; communica- 
tions could not alter voters’ basic predispositions. 
Possibly this civic responsibility can be traced to 
the socialization process which transmits concep- 
tions of community needs to particular social 
groups. The authors conclude cautiously that 
other studies would be necessary to reach a firm 
conclusion that civic responsibility could not 
emerge from a different kind of status group.— 
Donato S. Strrone, University of Alabama. 


Congress: The Sapless Branch. By BENATOR 
JosepH 8S. Crarx. (New York: Harper and 
Row, 1964. Pp. xviii, 268. $4.95.) 


It is heartening to note that members of the 
United States Congress suddenly have discovered 
the book-reading public. As in many other things, 
the late John F. Kennedy led the way. His Profiles 
in Courage was so successful—-whether judged in 
literary, financial, or political terms—that many 
of his former colleagues on “The Hill’ have been 
emboldened to try their hands, and the hands of 
their staff assistants, at writing books. A recent 
count by the New York Times Book Review found 
Senators Clark, Dodd, Douglas, Ervin, Fulbright, 
Goldwater, Hartke, Humphrey, Jackson, Javits, 
Keating, Kefauver, McCarthy, Muskie, Mundt, 
Pastore, Proxmire, Tower and Young either 
awaiting their first royalty checks or putting the 
final touches on book manuscripts. Members of 
the House, while fittingly less prolix than Sena- 
tors, include quite a number of actual or fledgling 
authors: the late Clera Miller, John Brademas, 
Fred Smith, Jim Wright and others. ‘Publish or 
perish” seems to be becoming a rule of congres- 
sional as well as academic life. 

Judging by Senator Joseph 8. Clark’s Congress: 
The Sapless Branch this extraordinary develop- 
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ment is not likely to result in many books of value 
to political scientists. Perhaps it is unfair to judge 
this book, and those to follow, by such a standard: 
they are being written for a general, not a profes- 
sional, audience. But it would be even more unfair 
to the readers of this Review to apply any other 
measure of value. 

Senator Clark’s book is a mixture of autobiog- 
raphy, institutional history, and polemics. On the 
first count, the book is a failure. Perhaps no 
incumbent politican should be expected to bare 
his soul to the world—and thereby to his consti- 
tuents and future political rivals. But Senator 
Clark carries prudence to the point where almost 
nothing is revealed about Joseph S. Clark, the 
man. Political scientists interested in the recruit- 
ment and motivation of legislators will have to 
look elsewhere for data. Senator Clark is justly 
famous as a Senate maverick, but the book tells us 
nothing about why the chamber’s methods for 
socializing new members did not work in his case. 

As history, the book is trivial. We are told, in 
all seriousness, that ‘“‘the assassination of Presi- 
dent Garfield by a disappointed job holder forced 
Congressional action’’ on civil service reform. 
Over twenty years of history are dismissed with 
the words “Van Buren, Harrison, Tyler, Fillmore, 
Pierce and Buchanan abode their destined hours 
and went their way.” We are informed that 
‘the so-called Jazz Age produced nothing 
from Congress save two really bad tariffs, a long 
inconclusive squabble over farm legislation and a 
long-delayed investigation of the Teapot Dome 
Scandals, as a result of which former Senator 
Albert B. Fall went to jail....’’ These thumb- 
nail clichés add little to anyone’s historical per- 
spective. 

But Senator Clark’s main objective is to argue 
the case for Congressional reform. Both his cri- 
tique of Congress as it now operates and his pre- 
scriptions for it ills are familiar. Senator Clark 
pays our profession the ultimate compliment; he 
seems to have read what we have written on con- 
gressional reform and to have adopted much of it 
as his own. The Congress is not sufficiently re- 
sponsive to the “will of the majority”; it is con- 
trolled by an ‘‘irresponsible,” conservative, 
bi-partisan “Establishment”; it is a stumbling 
block to Presidents seeking to implement “‘pro- 
gressive” national policies. Disciplined, program- 
matic, national parties; an end to the filibuster; a 
dilution of the seniority system; a revamped Rules 
Committee; a large increase in presidential influ- 
ence over Congress; these and other well-worn 
reforms are needed if Congress is to adapt to the 
exigencies of the twentieth century. 

This is not the place for a full scale discussion of 
the merits of this package of reforms. In recent 
years, however, many political scientists have 
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become disenchanted with these one-time articles 
of faith. Senator Clark chooses to ignore this new 
mood in the scholarly literature on Congress. But 
the record of the 88th Congress is harder to over- 
look. During two years, the creaky and juiceless 
old branch on Capitol Hill has written an historic 
Civil Rights Act, a nuclear test ban treaty, a 
college construction act, land conservation and 
wilderness bills, a mass transit act, and an anti- 
poverty program into the statute books. Viewed 
in the light of these major legislative accomplish- 
ments and the change in professional opinion, 
Senator Clark’s charges and proposals seem 
strangely outdated. 

But perhaps the fault is as much ours as his. 
While disillusionment with old “solutions” is rife 
among us, few political scientists are willing to 
embrace the congressional status quo. As a profes- 
sion, we need to supply Senator Clark with new 
and better ammunition—Donatp R. MAar- 
THEWS, Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences. 


The Democrats Dilemma. By Putte M. CRANE. 
(Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1964. Pp. 
xiv, 376, $4.95.) 


The implicit thesis of this book is that a small 
band of dedicated persons have captured control 
of the Democratic party. The overt thesis is that 
ideas first popularized by the Fabian Society in 
Great Britain and the Intercollegiate Socialist 
Society in the United States have become the new 
orthodoxy. 

Either of these propositions would require 
better marshaled evidence than Mr. Crane pre- 
sents before they could be fully accepted. He has 
written a history of socialist thought which barely 
mentions Karl Marx. He has written an account 
of the Democratic party which ignores the South 
except for a suggestion that C.O.P.E. is about to 
become the dominant political force in that re- 
gion. His characterization of his protagonists is 
usually limited to hints that they are untrust- 
worthy. (His total description of Graham Wallas: 
“Wallas was one of the most intemperate of the 
lot in his attitude toward religion. He left High- 
gate School, where he had been teaching, after 
refusing to lead the boys to chapel.’’) Mr. Crane 
often avoids even a hint of a consecutive time 
base, treating as one “simultaneous” event a 
number of occurrences which vary in significant 
respects. On pages 136 and 137, for example, he 
moves from 1927 to 1929 to 1925 to 1946 to 1948 
to 1947 to 1955 to 1959 to 1960 to 1953 to 1960 to 
1948 to 1925. And he reintroduces essentially the 
same data in slightly different guises in chapter 
after chapter. 

Nonetheless, The Democrat’s Dilemma is impor- 
tant to political scientists. Mr. Crane has gathered 
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considerable information about what the late 
V. O. Key called “a partisan cluster of interest 
groups.” He discusses meny organizations asso- 
ciated with the liberal-trade union coalition which 
constitutes the left wing of the Democratic party: 
the A.D.A.,.the Fund for the Republic, the Center 
for the Study of Democratic Institutions, the 
Rand School of Social Science, the New School 
for Social Research, the A.F.L.-C.1.0., C.O.P.E., 
the LL.G.W.U., and Group Research, Incorpo- 
‘rated. Mr. Crane is an historian, and apparently 
. unfamiliar with David Truman’s concept of over- 
‘lapping membership or Lester Milbrath’s use of 
communication networks to analyze the activities 
_ of lobbyists. The political scientist, however, will 
‘find many hints of ways in which these concepts 
can be applied. Certainly the massive political 
activity of labor unions is one of the most impor- 
tant features of the currant American political 
scene. They have some 4,000 publications of their 
own, and spent $2,278,000 on the 1960 election. 
We do need to know more about their political 
enterprises. 

Another reason for the importance of this book 
is that it typifies feelings which had important 
political consequences in 1964. Philip Crane is a 
militant young conservative. He has a firm com- 
mitment to “the free enterprise system, national 
sovereignty, republican government, individual 
liberty, and natural rights.” The Democrats 
Dilemma apparently was written to sound an 
alarm about what he and his colleagues regard as 
a perilous threat to these values. It was industry 
resulting from such passionate belief which en- 
abled militant conservatives to gain control of the 
Republican party. Hence a careful examination of 
their attitudes deserves a high place on the agenda 
of political science.—Joun H. KesseL, University 
of Washington. 


Lawyers in Politics: A Study in Professional Con- 
vergence. By Herna Eunau AND Joun D. 
SPRAGUE. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1964, 
pp. xii, 164, $1.95.) 


Though the disciplines of Law and Political 
Science are old partners with overlapping interests, 
the roles of lawyers and bar groups in the political 
process have never been subjected to adequate 
empirical or theoretical analysis. Happily, this 
void in the literature is being filled and this vol- 
ume represents an important—though modest— 
step in that direction. Professors Eulau and 
Sprague are concerned generally with the ‘‘conse- 
quences of a professional group’s presence for the 
functioning of a political system.” Using inter- 
views carried out for The Legislative System proj- 
ect, the authors present some very interesting 
data on the comparative backgrounds and role 
perceptions of lawyers and non-lawyers in the 
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legislatures of New Jersey, Tennessee, Ohio, and 
California. 

They conclude that despite the numerical 
dominance of lawyers among occupational groups 
represented in these legislatures, lawyer-legisla- 
tors do not differ significantly from non-lawyer- 
legislators in their perceptions of the legislative- 
political role or (as has been shown in other 
studies) in their actual role behavior. Where 
lawyers do seem to differ from non-lawyers in the 
legislative setting are in those few roles which 
emphasize lawyers’ pre-political occupational 
skills and experiences. Or to put it differently, 
only where lawyer-legislators are recognized as 
such, rather than simply as legislators, can their 
perceptions and behavior be differentiated. 

The strength and utility of this volume lies in 
the clear and cogent manner in which the informa- 
tion is presented. Though limited in scope and by 
the fact that they were originally collected for 
other purposes, the daia shed new light on the 
potential influence of occupation on legislative 
role behavior. Furthermore, they should prove to 
be a viable stimulus to further hypothesis testing. 

But perhaps even more interesting than these 
basic findings—and certainly likely to be more 
controversial—is the authors’ attempt to general- 
ize from their data to a middle range theory of the 
relationship between law and politics. If the road 
they traverse is the correct one, presumably it will 
also lead to explanations of other occupational 
impacts on legislative behavior. 

Professors Eulau and Sprague accept the notion 
that the polity constitutes “an autonomous sys- 
tem of role relationships” which, in turn, makes 
for values and styles of behavior which distinguish 
the political from other social systems. And they 
further accept the influence of the political culture 
in socializing all practitioners regardless of back- 
ground. But since they assume as well that occu- 
pational background is a critical determinant of 
political behavior, they must create a theoretical 
formulation which will both accept this notion 
and still account for data which does not demon- 
strate its applicability to lawyer-legislators. 

Briefly, they hypothesize the existence of a 
convergence, or isomorphism, between the profes- 
sions of law and politics. Members of these pro- 
fessions are said to acquire similar skills and to 
play roles which can be described as functionally 
equivalent and potentially interchangeable. Law 
and politics “are distinet and structurally inde- 
pendent of each other as professions,” but similar 
in role structure because of a continuous process 
of convergent development. An isomorphism 
between the two professions is said to exist when 
professional membership ceases to differentiate 
any important aspect of behavior. As this takes 
place, and as the two professions become increas- 
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ingly integrated into the political system, ‘‘their 
members find opportunities that facilitate the 
actual interchange of institutional positions, 
careers, and professional roles more than is the 
case with other occupations.” 

The reason, therefore, why lawyer-legislators 
do not demonstrate identifiably distinct role 
perceptions is that the roles they must play as 
legislators do not differ greatly from those which 
they have learned as lawyers. Consequently, they 
bring few new perspectives and have little impact, 
as lawyers, on the legislative process. 

It seems to me, however, that this theory is not 
entirely satisfactory for several reasons. It pur- 
ports to explain similarities between lawyers and 
non-lawyer legislators by reference to a functional 
equivalence of occupational roles. But the data in 
the book do show some differences, and these are 
also explained, though in less theoretical terms 
(p. 121), on the basis of the prepolitical skills 
which lawyers bring with them to the legislature. 
This discrepancy could be rationalized by saying 
that it represents the difference between the per- 
fect convergence of the model and the imperfect 
convergence in reality of law and politics. But this 
would detract, proportionately, from the explana- 
tory power of the model, 

A second criticism stems from this same dis- 
crepancy. In positing the functional (or role) 
equivalence of the professions of law and politics 
—which seems quite plausible—the authors may 
be overlooking the crucial fact that in many other 
respects the lawyer-politician is alienated from 
the dominant norms of the legal profession. There 
are, of course, very few available data on which to 
base a comparison of lawyers in and out of poli- 
tics. But what information we have surely sup- 
ports the notion that the gap between “profes- 
sional” and “political” lawyers over adherence to 
the basic values and perapectives of the legal 
profession is important if not unbridgeable. 
Lawyers in a legislative setting are not likely to be 
prototypes of the “typical” lawyer; and within 
that setting there is a possibility that differences 
among lawyer legislators will be equally acute. If 
this is true, then the question of where these par- 
ticular lawyers learned the appropriate roles be- 
comes critical. It is possible that this learning 
came after they joined the legislature. If so, then 
they may be viewed in the same light as other 
occupational groups, whose members were social- 
ized within the political culture. 

The fact of the matter is that these data permit 
of several interpretations. The authors have 
chosen one, but others could and should be ex- 
plored.—Jort B. Grossman, University of Wis- 
consin. 


The Cause is Mankind: A Liberal Program for 
Modern America. By Tue Hon. Huserr H, 
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Humpurey (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1964. Pp. 172. $4.95.) 


Having appeared in 1964, this volume must be 
taken as a campaign tract. Nevertheless, it tends 
to reveal the man who is now Vice-President of 
the United States. It was composed by the pub- 
lisher from recent speeches by the candidate on a 
wide variety of subjects. There is no point in 
reviewing all the subjects. Since the book sets out 
to be a personal, popular exposition of modern 
liberalism, the interesting question is whether a 
consistent theme can be found in it, to which this 
reviewer’s answer is affirmative. 

The latent theme is that “liberalism” rightly 
has two aspects, intellectual and spiritual. Its 
proper intellectual method is flexible and eclectic 
in service of the moral content, which is liberation 
and enlargement of human potential. These two 
sides of liberalism are applied to a number of 
subjects, beginning with some textbook historical 
perspective in which two current academic em- 
phases appear: that Americans have never before 
had as much freedom as widely generalized as 
they presently enjoy; and that the early, rela- 
tively easy advent of popular government in 
America helped produce a flexible liberalism free 
of rigid European doctrines. Thus implicitly are 
liberalism and democracy related. 

In this volume some topics seem to be-covered 
dutifully, others enthusiastically. The more duti- 
ful subjects are “‘groupy” and distributive—the 
“mixed economy” and the roles of public inter- 
vention and welfare expenditures; largeness and 
smallness in economic enterprise; the history, 
contributions, and deserts of labor, agriculture, 
and business. The enthusiasm shows most clearly 
in discussion of substantive policy to promote 
human potential, rather than of political, social, 
and economic structure. In domestic policy, this 
means civil rights, of course—and 1964 was an 
appropriate time for recognition of Humphrey’s 
national role in this issue since 1948. But the 
enthusiasm now runs well beyond civil rights and 
social welfare legislation to newer problems and 
policies: technology and manpower, public aid to 
education and training, where economic and! 
benevolent aspects seem to meet in complemen- 
tary ways. Similarly, in foreign policy Hum- 
phrey’s emphasis is on ways in which it deals 
directly with people: economic and technical aid, 
Public Law 480, world trade, and the Peace Corps 
-—again merging commercial and humanitarian 
concerns in an apparently conscious adaptation of 
older liberalisms. Individual education and train- 
ing—public investment in human resources—is 
the link relied upon. 

Those who know the author—as many political 
scientists do—will recognize his consistent inter- 
ests in this speech material, including his legisla- 
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tive sponsorship of many of the current policies on 
which he comments. In doctrine, the equation of 
liberalism and popular democracy, the emphasis 
on positive freedom and the spiritual—even 
spirited——side of liberalism are also characteristic. 
This is not a mind happy or content with antino- 
mies; the man would obviously rather broaden 
opportunities than scan priorities. If there is still 
room for crabbed, academic concern with issues of 
planned priority, public accountability and pri- 
vate control in federal subsidy of education, 
investment in human development, and ‘‘man-~- 
power policy,” Humphrey is likely to leave these 
for academic analysis and, as politician, press for 
action. This seems a better division of labor than 
one in which professors are activists and politi- 
cians are conservatives; though fortunately a 
rough balance seems to hold in both fields. And 
political scientists who read this book or know its 
author may reflect that group pluralism, govern- 
mental structure, legal rules all surround the core 
principle of individual opportunity and develop- 
ment which, if a vague political standard by 
itself, is perhaps the least dispensable standard of 
any and is Hubert Humphrey’s usual, ebul- 
hent, instinctive concern. CHARLES E. GILBERT, 
Swarthmore College. 


The American South in the 1960's. EDITED BY 
AVERY LEISERSON. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, Inc., 1964. Pp. xiii, 242. $6.00.) 


This symposium volume represents a quick 
reprinting, under auspices of a commercial pub- 
lisher, of the 25th anniversary issue (February, 
1964) of The Journal of Politics, to which has been 
added a brief introduction by Alexander Heard. 
As occurs frequently with symposia, the title is 
overlarge (nine of the eleven articles deal with 
orthodox political science subjects) and the contri- 
butions are uneven. The chief virtue of the work 
—and presumably this fulfills its major intent—is 
to provide guideposts or benchmarks in portray- 
ing dominant political trends in the South since 
1948, the date of the last symposium on the South 
conducted by The Journal of Politics. Even so, 
several articles are rather surface surveys, and 
there is much overlap among chapters of attention 
and speculation on such themes as legislative 
reapportionment, greater Negro voting, and 
developing Republicanism. The volume is further 
weakened in its thematic strength by the absence 
of any chapter seeking to pull the main points 
together and in its reference utility by the omis- 
sion of an index. (One might also question the 
difference of $4.05 between the publisher’s hard- 
back and paperback editions, and deplore the 
substandard physical appearance of the book, 
especially as to skimpiness and unevenness of 
margins.) In sum, the symposium succeeds better 
in communicating the importance of current 
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changes and ongoing continuity than it does in 
presenting an orderly, cumulative, or comple- 
mentary appraisal of those factors. 

In the lead chapter, Leslie W. Dunbar argues 
that race relations and attitudes comprise the 
critical elements in Southern change. In his view, 
the character of white response to the irreversible 
fact that the initiative in shaping race relation- 
ships has passed from white to Negro hands will 
determine the South’s ability to align itself with 
the rest of the nation and yet to maintain a con- 
structive regional identity as well. 

Four chapters rely on a broad overview ap- 
proach. O. Douglas Weeks sets forth the several 
paths of regional resistance in national politics 
and Samuel DuBois Cook treats, with'some heat, 
of the activities of segregationist and conservative 
organizations in the post-1954 period. William H. 
Nicholls details both the extent to which the 
South has advanced economically the past few 
decades and the important gaps that remain 
between the Southern and non-Southern econo- 
mies. Nicholls, too, is sensitive to the adverse 
impact on economic growth of regional, racial and 
rural traditions. George W. Spicer assesses the 
initiatory role played by federal judicial action, 
through a review of case law and subsequent 
patterns of compliance and resistance. While 
noting that delays in effectuating educational 
desegregation derive in part from the procedural 
and substantive weaknesses in the Supreme 
Court’s implementation decree of 1955, he con- 
cludes by justifying judicial intervention in this 
area because of the marked unwillingness or in- 
capacity of the more overtly political branches 
and levels of government to handle the problem. 

Political overviews with a more particularized 
focus are offered by Malcolm E. Jewell and Cole- 
man B. Ransone, Jr. In the former’s chapter, state 
legislative patterns are examined, with special 
reference to the implications of reapportionment 
for urban, Negro, and Republican strength and to 
associated trends toward heightened legislative 
factionalism and conflict. Ransone concentrates 
on political factors sustaining gubernatorial power 
in the Southern states, but this once again leads 
to an emphasis on the nature of rejuvenated 
Republicanism and on the effects of the arousal of 
racial anxieties. 

Two other chapters apply more. specialized 
perspectives. Lawrence Logan Durisch advocates 
the necessity and desirability of far greater plan- 
ning and development programs, within each of 
the Southern states and among them as a region. 
Robert H. Connery and Richard H. Leach present 
a case for preventive planning and advance action 
so that Southern metropolitan areas can develop 
effective governmental forms adequate to deal 
with their emerging needs before the latter be- 
come virtually unsolvable problema. 
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The two remaining chapters, involving compe- 
tent narrower empirical investigations, are among 
the volume’s stronger contributions. Donald R. 
Matthews and James W. Prothro apply sample- 
survey methods to uncover the image of the major 
parties held by Southern whites and Negroes. 
Their findings and commentary are helpful to the 
problem of assessing the durability and strength 
of Republicanism and in determining its group 
basis of support. Alfred Clubok, John De Grove, 
and Charles Farris report on several community 
situations where the Negro vote hag been encour- 
aged and manipulated by whites. Their discussion 
serves to remind that there need be no automatic 
correspondence between Negro possession of 
political rights and Negro securing of political 
benefits, a viewpoint often lost sight of in the 
current stress on the centrality of Negro suffrage 
for Negro advance. In much the same way the 
Matthews-Prothro article, in common with sev- 
eral of the other chapters, reminds that a 
strengthened presidential Republicanism need not 
be rapidly or inevitably reflected in competitive 
two-partyism at the state/local levels. The South 
is changing, but neither as swiftly nor as discon- 
tinuously with its past as conservatives fear or 
liberals hope.—ALLAN P. SINDLER, Duke Univer- 
sity. 


The Futile Crusade: Anti-Communism as Ameri- 
can Credo, By Sipney Lens. (Chicago: Quad- 
rangle Books. 1964. Pp. 256. $5.00.) 


The Futile Crusade is a sensible or a naive book, 
depending on whether you are a softboiled or a 
hardboiled egghead. The postwar stance of Ameri- 
can foreign policy, Mr. Lens argues, has been 
almost exclusively negative. Not only have we 
failed to develop a positive alternative to com- 
munism, but we have sanctimoniously judged 
other nations on the basis of their outlook towards 
the Soviet bloc. The result has been a propping up 
of governments that pass our test of purity and 
the alienation of new states wishing to sit out the 
Cold War. 

Most of what Mr. Lens has to say is familiar, 
much of it is consciously exaggerated, and hardly 
anything he says will persuade the reader who is 
not already convinced. While the book is chiefly 
about our problems in the international arena, the 
most revealing parts deal with the ideological 
schism besetting liberalism right here at home. 
Mr. Lens has a soft spot for the “soft” liberals: 
for those who are, in a word, soft on communism 
and other of the more ruthless regimes of our time. 
To understand is to excuse; and Mr. Lens is 
nothing if he is not understanding. We may be 
told that Sukarno and Nkrumah have quashed 
opposition parties, that Algeria and the United 
Arab Republic are a far cry from being democra- 
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cies, that Cuba and China are dictatorships pure 
and simple. Mr. Lens’ reply is: 

All of thia is true for the most part, yet it is only an episodic 
phase of the world revolution. No revolutionary nation can ful- 
fill its promise without great difficulties, without setbacks, with- 
out spurts and spasms. (p. 223) 


And then follows the not surprising reminder that 
our own revolutionary birth was succeeded by a 
Shays Rebellion, Alien and Sedition Laws, and 
acts of disorder and oppression. 

The real villains of this tract are not to be found 
on the right. If Dulles’ policy was negative and 
unimaginative, that is what you might expect 
from a Republican with a Wall Street back- 
ground, And if McCarthy and likeminded politi- 
cians capitalized on a nation’s anxieties, this was 
simply the know-nothing mentality at work. Mr. 
Lens, rather, reserves his harshest criticism for the 
liberals who opted to take a hard line on commu- 
nism. This was the trahison des clercs. Each must 
do his bit to help defend the Republic in time of 
crisis, and the egghead felt called upon to con- 
tribute his talents no less than others. The result 
was the erection of an intellectual apparatus 
justifying our foreign policy. Philosophers would 
discourse on the ‘‘nature of communism,” showing 
it to be unsullied evil. Social scientists would 
demonstrate that Marxism was a tissue of logical 
errors: that America had a mixed economy, a 
pluralist polity, and more symphony orchestras 
than anyone else. Time magazine, in a cover-story 
featuring Jacques Barzun, welcomed the long-lost 
intellectual back into the fold. 

If most liberals moved from a soft to a hard 
position there are two possible explanations. The 
first is that they were correct in their reassessment 
of communism and its threat to the West. The 
second is that they sensed that their own advance- 
ment and survival in a difficult era depended on 
accommodating to the dominant outlook of soci- 
ety. Mr. Lens does not explore either motives or 
motivations here. It would have been a fascinat- 
ing exercise had he done so. For the scholar, at 
least in America, leads an exposed and dependent 
existence. Just how far this vulnerability affects 
his intellectual posture is a nice problem in the 
sociology of knowledge. But if being a liberal has 
been tolerable it is chiefly because most liberals 
have managed to make it clear that they are, in 
their own way, as hard-minded about communism 
as the Rotarians across town. 

Can American policy be anything other than 
negative, reacting and responding to ever-arising 
communist initiatives? Mr. Lens has his eight- 
point program calling for aid to those new nations 
that show signs of encouraging land reform, set- 
ting up village development plans, and widening 
the ambit of allowable political dissent. But he 
also wants us to turn positive, and here lies the - 
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real dilemma. For this raises the question as to 
whether we possess or can develop a social and 
ideological alternative to communism. It may well 
be that we are already middle-aged, that our time 
in history is running out, that the American model 
and American guidance can no longer excite the 
world. And if the national imagination Is inca- 
pable of adjusting to the conditions Mr. Lens de- 
scribes, then retaining our bases in an autocratic 
Spain may be a better hope than sending tractors 
to a doubtful Nigeria.~-ANpRew HACKER, Cornell 
University. 


Herbert Hoover: A Biography. By Eucrns Lyons. 
(Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday and Co., Inc., 
1964. Pp. xii, 442. $5.95.) 


When Herbert Hoover accepting the Republi- 
can nomination for president observed, “I was 
Quaker born,” he epitomized plenty. A native of 
Iowa he lost his father at six and his mother at 
nine and was then sent to Oregon to be reared by 
Quaker relatives. His was a rural rearing and 
schooling in a home somewhat short of poverty 
but always in the Republican tradition which was 
to be challenged in the very convention that 
nominated him and by a delegate soon to be 
nominated as his running mate. Still in his teens 
he went to the just emerging Stanford University 
entering the day it opened. He was soon the leader 
of the “Barbs” determined to prevent domination 
of the campus by the Greek-letter fraternities. 

Under the intellectual stimulus of Dr. Branner, 
Herbert made the mosi of his opportunity to 
develop his aptitude for geology. During summers 
he built up a tough physique on geological sur- 
veys. Graduating from Stanford in 1893 he set out 
hunting a job with forty dollars in his pocket 
which were soon spent. Then, as he put it in his 
Memoirs, he “experienced the bottom levels of 
despair... the ceaseless tramping and ceaseless 
refusal of employment.” One day he tried at the 
office of Louis Janin, a famous California mining 
expert, to hear that the only vacancy was for a 
typist, whereupon Hoover astonished Janin with 
“I can type. When do I start?” 

Before long Janin, having discovered what a 
remarkable secretary he had, and utilizing a bold 
ruse, got the young man an assignment with an 
English mining company which took Hoover 
through London offices to the wilds of Australia 
and a miserable mining camp manned by carous- 
ing dregs of humanity. Here Hoover's extraordi- 
nary competence promptly won him the designa- 
tion “The Chief.” Next he was in Peking, China 
with his particular colony there soon surrounded 
by the Boxer rebels. It fell to this competent 
Quaker virtually to take charge as commander-in- 
chief until American marines came to the rescue. 


- He was frequently under fire and once rescued a 


Chinese child in the line of fire. But when the 
episode had been written up and submitted to him 
for possible publication he tore the paper to shreds 
with the comment, “I’m no Teddy Roosevelt.” 

By successive assignments Hoover’s far-flung 
mining activities became almost world-wide in 
range. Then came the sudden outbreak of World 
War I with tens of thousands of panic stricken 
American tourists unable to get home. Now back 
in London Hoover took charge and soon had the 
refugees home. 

Next, Belgian relief fell to him and with perfect 
self confidence he assumed personally an obliga- 
tion for twelve million dollars for food. Then 
followed the relief of civilians within the belliger- 
ent countries with the military in each desperately 
bent on crushing the enemy regardless of starving 
civilians. But with an astonishing command of the 
vast problem, and using the threat of arousing the 
wrath of neutrals, Hoover bent the stubborn will 
of ministers, monarchs, and dictators to his deter- 
mination to relieve the starving. Now he became 
the Great Humanitarian as ancient parks, streets 
and squares were renamed for him. Returning 
home President Harding appointed Hoover Secre- 
tary of Commerce, whereupon that department 
was suddenly invigorated as it had never been. 
Without lifting his hand he was nominated by the 
Republican party and elected President. Here was 
something else to challenge this man of extraordi- 
nary talents. As President he learned to find occa- 
sional emotional relief from frustrations with such 
quips as, when a grand daughter was born, 
“Thank God she won’t have to be confirmed by 
the Senate.” Such is the essence of the story of 
Herbert Hoover as told in his biography by 
Eugene Lyons. 

At this point rises a question: Why is it that 
whoever has read the three volumes of Hoover’s 
Memoirs and later reads the book under review, 
gets to wondering whether the Hoover of this 
biography can be the man who wrote the Mem- 
oirs. What transformed the great liberal of the 
biography, the humanitarian sympathetic with 
labor and the less fortunate everywhere into a 
ludicrous symbol of conservatism and reaction? 
Of course he had the misfortune to have pro- 
claimed his hopes for an approaching end of 
poverty before his dream was to be shattered by 
the Great Depression. His phobia of what came to 
be called creeping socialism unquestionably ham- 
pered his adaptation of available means for allevi- 
ating the overwhelming distress. Later the New 
Deal’s encroachments on private enterprise he 
held due to European ideologies not the pressure 
of events. The Great Depression itself he held due 
to “the European economic hurricane that swept 
over us’ rather than stock market speculation. 
Had he been reelected “we would quickly have 
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overcome the depression.” He could break out in 
wrath as when a favorite project of his was op- 
posed by a “conglomeration of professors and 
intellectuals tainted with mixed socialist, fascist, 
and antique ideas.” Capitalism, assumed to be the 
ultimate in economic evolution, would apparently 
be standing firm when Gabriel trumpets forth the 
Judgment Day. 

But why does this fascinating biography skip 
such human foibles? Doubtless because it is, after 
all, a literary work of art in the sense that art is an 
idealized representation of nature. There are those 
who will long for citation of authorities and an 
index.—: Witrrep E. Binxiey, Ohio Northern 
University. 


The Politics of Water in Arizona. By Dean BE. 
Mann. (University of Arizona Press, 1963. Pp. 
xvili, 317. $6.50.) 


Problems of water scarcity have been acute in 


the Southwest since the region was first settled. 
They are becoming of increasing concern in many 
other parts of the nation. 

This study describes the water problems of 
Arizona, the most arid of the fifty states. Its 
seventeen chapters present in detail how water 
policies developed from territorial days until 
today. As in all arid states, government was 
deeply involved in water problems. But the au- 
thor makes it clear that long range planning and 
long range decisions have proved politically im- 
possible. Thus Arizona has not faced up to the 
inherent limitations on growth and development 
resulting from water scarcity. Federal programs 
have generally been tied to local interests and 
have been dominated by local goals, so that while 
providing some immediate assistance, federal 
action has not contributed significantly to the 
solution of longer range problema. 

For those seeking rationality in public decision- 
making, Dean Mann’s study will prove disillu- 
sioning. The record is one of frequent rejection of 
technical advice and of ready response to short 
range pressures serving local or individual advan- 
tage. From the time of settlement, the pattern of 
government action has been a patch work of 
decisions stimulated by self-seeking or misin- 
formed groups. And the result, as the author 
suggests, leaves one uneasy as to the future. 

Clearly, water problems will continue to be 
sources of tension and conflict in Arizona, and this 
book by Dean Mann will be a basic source of 
information wherever and whenever Arizona 
water problems are considered. It would probably 
be useful to have similar studies for every state. 

But it is perhaps unfortunate that the author 
has not added more to our understanding of poli- 
tics and the political process as it operates in the 
allocation of scarce resources. Except in war, our 
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political system has not generally had to face 
resource allocation problems. Only in the arid 
regions in the handling of water has the system 
had to deal on a continuing basis with resource 
allocation problems. Yet there is reason to expect 
that allocation problems (initially with respect to 
water) will become of increasing political signifi- 
cance throughout the nation. It would have been 
useful, therefore, if the author had gone beyond 
description to suggest some hypotheses and 
generalizations with respect to the way in which 
our political system is likely to respond in this 
relatively unfamiliar but increasingly important 
context.—NorMan WENGERT, Wayne State Uni- 
versity. 


The States Rights Debate: Antifederalism and the 
Constitution. By AutpHomus THomas Mason 
(Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice Hall, Inc., 
1964. Pp. 206, Cloth—$5.00.) 


The publication at this time of Professor Ma- 
son’s excellent book on the roots of American 
federalism is fortunate, for the tempo of states 
rights arguments has grown recently and political 
scientists around the world are taking a new look 
at federalism. This study extends from America’s 
late colonial period to the adoption of the Bill of 
Rights. As one follows the arguments of Hamil- 
ton, Wilson, Lee, Jefferson, Martin, Seabury, 
Madison—particularly Madison—and others, one 
is impressed with the current application of much 
of what was written a long time ago. This is of 
particular interest since the Constitution was only 
then coming into being and the drive for and 
against the adoption of a Bill of Rights had be- 
come a basic issue. At that time many persons had 
hoped that the incorporation of these rights into 
the Constitution would set a limit to a potentially 
dangerous central government; others feared that 
these proposed amendments, if adopted, might 
seriously limit the powers of a necessarily strong 
national government. Thus, these words of early 
American statesmen, with few exceptions, touch 
on many issues that confront the United States in 
the 1960's. 

Eighteenth century constitutional theory with 
regard to federal-state relations had about as little 
to do with what was written and spoken concern- 
ing states rights as has that which is being written 
and spoken concerning that subject today. 
Rather, men were guided by personal opinions 
and personal interests. In fact, very few eigh- 
teenth century voices of national importance 
argued for the assimilation of state powers into an 
all-powerful national government merely because 
they considered unitary government to be theoret- 
ically preferred. There are possibly about as 
many—or rather as few—who have defended the . 
proposition that the great centers of power in a 
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plural nation should be vested in the constituent 
units merely because they believe that the result 
would be particularly conducive to life, liberty, 
and a widespread pursuit of happiness. Madison, 
the principal participant in this early drama, was 
no more consistent in the furtherance of a particu- 
lar dogma than were many of his contemporaries. 
He took a number of stands that at times con- 
flicted with views he expressed at other times. He 
was guided to ideas and doctrines, or from them, 
by a deep concern with political events and devel- 
opments that either encouraged or disturbed him. 
His concern was not always a naked theory but, 
rather, a practical goal. 

This stimulating volume does not deal specifi- 
cally with all the implications that readers (in 
addition to this reviewer) might read into it. But 
Professor Mason, in the valuable essays with 
which he opens each chapter, has made clear how 
early political leaders reacted to constitutional 
problems of federalism that were far more difficult 
for them to solve than those that we face today, 
and he has indicated how they discovered which 
side of any issue was “right.” These arguments of 
the 1780’s that set forth the “proper” role of the 
state within the Union kear serious consideration 
today, and they sound surprisingly familiar. If 
this be so, there is satisfaction in such a discovery, 
for federalism is not dying; it may change a bit 
from time to time, but it survives.—CHARLES 
AIKIN, University of California (Berkeley). 


The Republican Party, 1864-1964. By Gorce H. 
Mayer. (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1964. Pp. ix, 563. $9.75.) 


The author has written a political history of one 
of the two major parties in the United States. His 
major sources are the papers of the principal 
actors, and biographies and Ph.D dissertations. It 
tells more than anyone reasonably could want to 
know about the Republican Party, how it came to 
be, the strategies of the protagonists in the vary- 
ing nominating conventions down through 1960, 
and how successive Republican administrations 
have fared. It is well ressarched (if one accepts a 
tendency to overlook the literature of political 
science) and, excepting for a few sections which 
deal with complicated issues such as the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act in more detail than may seem rele- 
vant to the book’s major purpose, it is felicitously 
written and enjoyably informative. In all, it is a 
nostalgic experience for anyone who has read in 
the history of American polities, and a handy 
compendium of facts for him who must prepare 
lectures in the field. 

The author’s emphasis upon collections of 
private papers as sources, coupled, perhaps, with 
his candidly avowed position that the “golden 
age” of politics “reached its peak in the decade of 
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the ’50’s when the Republican party was born, 
and expired with the nineteenth century” has led 
him to slight if not disparage the Republican 
politics of the 1950’s and 60’s. 

He is not interested so much in analysis or 
hypotheses, as in presenting facts. If any general 
formulation of a theory concerning parties in the 
United States is to be found, it is implicit for the 
most part. There is, for example the comment on 
Dewey: “As titular leader of the minority, Dewey 
had avoided interference in congressional politics, 
although the tactics of the legislative leaders 
distressed him.” Well, what of this notion of 
congressional and presidential parties, not to 
mention the concept of titular leadership? How do 
the two relate (that is, if there is but one “party” 
in Congress for each presidential party)? These 
questions are but suggestive of a large number 


‘which the reader will find himself wishing to put 


to the author. 

Professor Mayer offers a prefatory admonition 
against “the misleading impression that the party 
exists nine months in every four years to conduct 
a campaign for the Presidency.” In what sense or 
how many senses does it exist? There are tidbits of 
information on the history of party organization, 
which might be taken to be one form in which 
those amorphous enticies called parties are objec- 
tified, but this serves merely to whet the reader’s 
appetite-—-Corngetius P. Correr, Wichita State 
University. 


Power and Politics in Labor Legislation. By ALLAN 
K, McApams. (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1964. Pp. xiv, 346. $7.50.) 


This book, which is a refurbished doctoral 
dissertation in economics, details the legislative 
history of the Landrum-Griffin Act of 1959. In a 
field as sharply polarized as labor-management 
relations where the very concept of neutrality is 
suspect, the author achieves a remarkable degree 
of objectivity. It would be hard to tell which side 
he favors. Utilizing research techniques highly 
suitable to his subject (interviewing and examina- 
tion of documents), he succeeded in getting gen- 
erous access to key sources. Moreover, by his 
discreet manner of handling the information 
gathered, he displays commendable responsibility 
for preserving “the great reservoir of good will 
toward scholars” upon which such access depends. 

Regrettably, the author flaws his otherwise 
admirable work by adopting an inappropriate 
thesis and by not devoting sufficient attention to 
the internal power structures of Congress. In his 
own words, “The major thesis of the study is that 
the public, in ways which were sometimes direct 
and sometimes indirect, decided the outcome of 
the battle over labor reform legislation in 1959.” 
As blunt an instrument as even an aroused public 
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opinion could hardly determine the particulars of 
ag complicated a measure as the Landrum-Griffin 
Act. To his credit, the author disavows this inter- 
pretation as his narrative unfolds. However, to 
make the point that a widespread demand for 
strong labor legislation helped some of the con- 
tending forces would hardly warrant such an 
elaborate presentation. And focusing on this 
proposition inevitably restricts his perception and 
analysis of the factors involved. Fortunately, he 
does not steadfastly pursue his central theme. 
Throughout the study he includes materials which 
do not substantiate and sometimes contradict his 
thesis—but without making explicit the signifi- 
cance of such considerations to the extent neces- 
sary for a balanced exposition of how this measure 
came into being. 

In particular, he fails to recognize the factor 
most responsible for the form in which the legisla- 
tion finally emerged: the formal and informal 
power structures within Congress. Although he 
touches on the role of the over-all leaders in the 
two chambers, he does not adequately consider 
the nature of their authority and function. He 
does not go into the intricate network of criss- 
crossing obligations, commitments, and under- 
standings among the majority and minority lead- 
ers, chairmen and ranking minority members of 
the legislative, rules, and appropriations commit- 
tees, and the deans of the state delegations upon 
which their power depends. Hence, he does not 
appreciate the impact on Speaker Rayburn’s 
ability to control the Rules Committee when 
Halleck displaced Martin as Minority Leader in 
the House. And he only hints at the erosion of the 
Speaker’s power resulting from Rayburn’s dimin- 
ishing vigor. 

While the author accords at least a cursory 
treatment to the conservative coalition in the 
House, he does not even mention the correspond- 
ing liberal Democratic bloc loosely organized 
under the direction of Representatives Lee Met- 
calf of Montana and Frank Thompson of New 
Jersey. He describes the difference in attitude 
toward remedial legislation between the Team- 
sters and AFL-CIO Unions. He notes that some 
Democratic Congressmen like James Roosevelt of 
California were spokesmen for the Teamsters 
while others favored the AFL-CIO. But he does 
not discuss the interaction between these consid- 
erations and the factional diversity and competi- 
tion for leadership among the liberal House 
Democrats. This omission is ironic for two rea- 
sons. The author frequently describes the activi- 
ties of Metcalf and Thompson without any ap- 
parent awareness of the larger group for which 
they were concurrently supplying leadership. And 
passage of the Landrum-Griffin Bill precipitated 
greater formalization of that body as the House 
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Democratic Study Group. Likewise, the author 
does not develop fully enough the sharp cleavages 
between the presidential and congressional wings 
of the Democratic Party, the disability the Demo- 
crats suffered from having a substantial element 
of their numerical superiority consist of freshman 
Congressmen from marginal districts, and other 
significant aspects of the total picture. 

As a consequence, this book is not the definitive 
biography of the Landrum-Griffin Act. That work 
remains to be done by someone with a more com- 
prehensive conceptual framework than was 
brought to this study. Meanwhile, it will serve as 
a useful but fragmentary reference on labor- 
management relations in the congressional arena. 
—KENNETH Kormedu, Purdue University. 


Men At the Top: A Study in Community Power. 
By Roperr Prestuvus. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1964. Pp. 362. $2.95, paper; 
$8.50 cloth.) 


This book is a well-designed and executed com- 
parative study of community power structure. 
The author selected two small communities in 
upstate New York (designated as Edgewood and 
Riverview, populations 8500 and 6000) whose 
similarities and differences suggested their suit- 
ability for fruitful comparative study. His find- 
ings are significant not only for students of com- 
munity power, but also for those concerned with 
normative theories of pluralism and democracy. 

Presthus’ point of departure is an analysis of 
the findings and perspectives of earlier studies, 
focusing particularly on the familiar divergence of 
pluralist and elitist interpretations of community 
power. Sociological studies, he notes, have often 
followed the inspiration of the Lynds’ pioneering 
studies, and have found an elitist power structure 
in which political power is derivative from eco- 
nomic power. Political scientists, on the other 
hand, tend to be “romantically pluralistic” in 
their assumptions, and have discovered power 
structures characterized by competition, frag- 
mentation, and fluidity. These differences are 
viewed as perhaps stemming from different inter- 
pretations of rather similar findings, rather than 
from widely contrasting data. Recent political 
science studies are cited as having preserved the 
term “‘pluralism” while narrowing its operational 
meaning. This book is an attempt to explore and 
clarify this issue by careful comparison of two 
communities to determine the various social 
conditions associated with varying degrees of 
elitism or pluralism in community leadership 
structure. 

Methodologically, Presthus analyzes the ad- 
vantages and limitations of decisional and reputa- 
tional methods of identifying community leader- 
ship structures. Although operating from an 
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initial preference for a decisional approach, both 
methods were utilized in the study, and both are 
viewed as useful. 

A few of the book’s major findings may be 
briefly noted. A power structure of about eighty 
citizens was found in the two communities. In one 
case (Edgewood) economic leaders were found to 
be somewhat more powerful than political leaders; 
in the other (Riverview) political leaders were not 
only more powerful but “exercised relatively 
greater initiative and control” than did Edge- 
wood’s economic leaders. In both instances, how- 
ever, a degree of meaningful competition between 
political and economic elites was found. These 
findings are related to various characteristics of 
the two communities. 

Significant differences were found between the 
two communities with respect to the extent of 
pluralism in decision-making patterns. Pluralism 
was measured by membership in voluntary or- 
ganizations, extent of individual participation in 
major decisions, and »sxtent of organizational 
participation in decisions. The most striking result 
of these measurements was, in both communities, 
the surprisingly low rate of organizational partici- 
pation in major decisions. Presthus suggests that 
“the role of voluntary organizations in ensuring 
pluralist forms of political decision-making has 
been somewhat overstated.” The communities 
also differ with respect to the degree of consensus 
on basic community values. A higher degree of 
consensus appears to be correlated with a signifi- 
cantly higher rate of individual participation in 
major decisions. However, in Riverview, with 
more political competition and a higher rate of 
voter participation in local elections (conditions 
presumably associated with pluralism), decision- 
making is more concentrated and there is more 
rank-and-file apathy than in Edgewood. 

Comparing his findings with those of other 
studies, Presthus finds a marked tendency toward 
elitism in small cities. Further, he feels pluralism 
is likely to continue to decline because of the 
“tendency for the major conditions of community 
decision-making to be set down by higher levels of 
government and industry.” 

This excellent book is rich in empirical findings 
which are highly suggestive. Theoretically, it 
serves to bridge some of the gaps between diver- 
gent interpretations. It should not be too long 
until a sufficiently wide range of community 
studies are available for a broad systematic analy- 
sis of the nature and conditions of varying degrees 
of elitism or pluralism in various community 
situations. This book is an important contribution 
to this development. 

The book’s concern with the normative prob- 
lems of democratic theory is also noteworthy. It 
becomes increasingly clear in reading this book 
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that some of the conventional pluralistic rules of 
thumb will not quite do. Anyone concerned with 
the problems of implementing democratic values 
in mass society will find an effective statement of 
some of these problems here.—Forpes Hays, 
Carleton College. 


Race and Radicalism: The NAACP And The 
Communist Party in Conflict. By WILSON 
Recorp. (ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1964. Pp. xiii, 237. $5.00) 


The Communist Party has been unsuccessful in 
making headway among American Negroes. The 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, at least up to more recent move- 
ments in the 60’s, has commanded the respect of 
most Negroes and the so-called white power struc- 
ture as the civil rights organization. Since the 
Communist party had designs in the civil rights 
area, it was only natural that the Party would 
have to weaken or obliterate altogether the strong 
position of the NAACP. And this is what the 
CPUSA set out to do. However, the NAACP has 
proven an insurmountable barrier to Communist 
designs. With broad powers vested in a watchful 
middle-class Board of Directors (Executive 
Board), the Communists have found it virtually 
impossible to infiltrate the Association at the 
national level; and whenever and wherever they 
have done so in the more open though nationally- 
oriented local branches, the leadership elite 
(Executive Board) of the NAACP has the power 
and has actually taken corrective and precau~- 
tionary measures. (See esp. pp. 142—146.) 

This, in part, is what Professor Wilson Record 
tells us in his Hace and Radicalism: The NAACP 
and The Communist Party in Conflict. The study is 
an outgrowth of a much larger research project on 
the problem of Communism in American life. 
Professor Clinton Rossiter of Cornell University 
was project director, and he in turn commissioned 
several studies—one of which was the activities of 
Communists in pressure and opinion-forming 
groups. This sub-project was supervised by Pro- 
fessor John P. Roche of Brandeis University, and 
it was he who asked Professor Record to study the 
interaction between the CPUSA and the NAACP. 

Record describes how the NAACP has refused 
to waver in pursuing its prime civil rights objec- 
tive. Whether by infiltration, establishing com- 
peting organizations, staging sympathy demon- 
strations, and directing propaganda attacks, the 
CPUSA has met with little or no success in pene- 
trating the Association or in gaining Negro sup- 
port outside of it. This despite the fact that the 
Negro was an obvious and ripe target for the 
CPUSA. Here was a group for “which the Ameri- 
can dream held least luster,” and which occupied 
“the lowest rung on the American ladder.” (p. 1) 
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But even so, the Negro has fundamentally been 
and remains an American first. 

As an historical account of a relatively neg- 
lected area of civil rights research, Record’s study 
is a useful contribution. Nevertheless, this kind of 
study, at least as Record does it, is not without 
shortcomings. One need which the book does not 
fill is for a serious study of this timely topic, such 
as that done by Record, that would appeal to a 
wider audience—an audience whose mind is filled 
with all sorts of notions, prejudices, and views on 
the subject. To have Professor Record’s findings 
read by many of these persons, (and many need to 
read them) would be of immeasurable educational 
and informational value. Unfortunately, however, 
the laborious (albeit praiseworthy) chronological 
detailing of events (chs. 2-7), is apt to discourage 
all but the most dedicated reader. 

Moreover, as Professor Record acknowledges, 
(p. xiii), much of the material, especially up to 
1951, can be found both in his earlier book, The 
Negro and the Communist Party (University of 
North Carolina Press, 1951), and several journal 
articles. To the scholar, it thus becomes repeti- 
tious, although perhaps convenient. What the 
present study does is to update the earlier work, 
focusing somewhat more sharply on relations 
between the NAACP and the CPUSA. In addi- 
tion, the concluding chapter considers the impact 
of more recent civil rights organizations (e.g., 
Congress of Racial Equality) on the NAACP, but 
here, the author attempts to do too much. While 
the impact of these newer civil rights organiza- 
tions is relevant, the manner in which Record 
handles the subject is too summary a treatment of 
“tempting possibilities’ (p. 219) not discussed in 
the study itself. 

In another vein, it is quite apparent and even 
understandable that Professor Record is sympa- 
thetic to the NAACP and to the cause it espouses. 
This, however, should not lead him to view civil 
rights issues outside their proper political perspec- 
tive. (Record is s sociologist at Sacramento State 
College.) Note, for example, the following pas- 
sage: (pp. 230-31) 


And what is ahead for the NAACP? In a sense the Association 
is working itself out of a job. Since its single purpose is to elimi- 
nate racial barriers, once the barriers are down there will be no 
raison d’etre for an NAACP; indeed, once that glorious day ar- 
rives, continued organization of Negroes qua Negroes would 
negate what the Association bas been striving for from the be- 
ginning. Negroes who dislike aspects of American society other 
than racial discrimination will continue to work through protest 
movements other than the NAACP; and it is to be hoped that 
with racialism behind and full acceptance won, there will come a 
relaxation on the part of Negroes about books and plays and 
movies which portray a colored man in an unfavorable light, for 
sophistication in such matters is the ultimate gauge of mature 
citizenship and full equality. 


If and when that “glorious day arrives,” one can 
rest assured that the NAACP and similar organi- 
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zations will still be in business. There will be a 
continued need for such organizations in the sense 
that all groups (e.g. Catholics, Jews) require 
defenses (and offenses) in the ordinary play of 
politics between and among competing interests. 
What will perhaps happen is that the NAACP 
will reorient its program in keeping with social 
change and political realities. 

In addition, it is idealistic to exhort any group 
to accept unfavorable portrayals of those identified 
with the group. Professor Record misses the point. 
What Negroes (and others) object to is stereo- 
typed and one-dimensional character portrayals. 
Aside from the admittedly subjective criticism 
that certain kinds of unfavorable portrayals 
might not in themselves be worthy of “sophistica- 
tion,” Record’s view could be criticized on the 
more practical grounds that such portrayals 
might do serious harm to the very cause which 
organizations such as the NAACP have fought to 
attain. Even more established groups, such as 
Catholics and Jews, maintain active organizations 
not only to promote their views on matters of 
special concern, but also to guard against threats 
to their social station and self-esteem. This does 
not indicate a lack of “sophistication. ...” 
Lucius J. BARKER, University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee. 


States in Crisis, Politics in Ten American States, 
1960-1962. By James ReICHLEY AND OTHERS. 
(Chapel Hill, North Carolina, University of 
North Carolina Press, 1964. Pp. xii, 264. $6.00.) 


The journalist is the indispensable ally of any 
serious student of government and not least of 
scholars concerned with state polities. State house 
reporters not only supply otherwise unobtainable 
information from scattered parts of the nation, 
they also frequently provide suggestive interpre- 
tations of the events they report. Deeper analysis 
is, however, rarely produced by reporters whose 
training and daily routine discourage more inten- 
sive work. Even when freed from deadline pres- 
sures journalists usually fail to achieve perspec- 
tive and rigorous analysis, as they have 
demonstrated in countless hackneyed volumes of 
journalistic commentary. There are exceptions, of 
course, but James Reichley’s States in Crisis is not 
one of them. In contrast with his earlier work on 
Philadelphia politics (The Art of Government) the 
present work falls flat. 

In his concluding chapters Reichley raises a 
number of interesting questions about the via- 
bility of American state government, but unfor- 
tunately the remainder of the book, written by 
ten other journalists about their states, presented 
Reichley with little relevant information to serve 
as the basis for substantial generalizations. This is 
a pity for the states they discussed (Arizona, 
California, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, 
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New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, and Vir- 
ginia) are an interesting cross section that might 
have demonstrated something about state govern- 
ment trends had they received more than a jour- 
nalistic once-over-lightly. Instead there is the 
customary retelling of well-known (or rightly 
forgotten) election campaign tales, of regional and 
factional cleavages, of adroit and inept political 
maneuvering. They write clearly and briskly, 
although in some cases with annoying cuteness, 
but they do not have a great deal to say. 

The book is also studded with dubious infer- 
ences of the kind expected in undergraduate term 
papers. Who knows whether Nebraska voters 
“seemed to suspect that [Fred Seaton] had been 
too long in Washington to understand their prob- 
lems?” Who can say waether labor union aid to 
Senator Barry Goldwater’s opponent in 1958 
“produced a strong reaction in the Senator’s 
favor”? One looks in vain for more evidence in 
support of the assertion that the “friends and 
neighbors” influence is strong in Nebraska, for 
more information about legislative politics in 
almost all the states discussed, and especially for a 
more sophisticated treatment of such subjects as 
ethnic rivalries and money in politics, both of 
which are discussed at some length but quite 
superficially. Surely we do not need to be intro- 
duced to the “‘balanced-ticket” as if it were a new 
development. Also a good many political scientists 
who have been in and out of state government and 
politics for years will question the assertion that 
the “alliance between intellectuals and the Demo- 
crats has had little carry over at the state or local 
levels.” 

One saving grace of the book is that its authors, 
unlike most journalists, do not set themselves up 
as holier than any politician to lecture from lofty 
objectivity. But that and the occasional nugget of 
useful information the book contains do not ex- 
plain to me why the University of North Carolina 
ever decided to launch this collection on the en- 
gulfing tide of print. (The book lacks an index, but 
that hardly matters in this case.)—Dvann 
Lockarp, Princeton University. 


Congressman from Mississippi: An Autobiography. 
By Franx E. Smita. (New York, Pantheon 
Books, 1964. Pp. ix, 338. $5.95.) 


Years ago, when I read Frank Smith’s book, 
The Yazoo, in the Rivers of America series, I 
warned him that he could be forgiven for his views 
or his votes but not for writing a book; even John 
Sharp Williams, with his Heidelberg degree, never 
risked that. In his second volume, after a compe- 
tent 12-year career of courage marked by his 
leadership for truth in textile labeling, public 
works, foreign aid, international understanding, 
training for the displaced, security for the men- 
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tally retarded and many other laws, he becomes 
the first deep South congressman to expose the 
arrogance of Rules and Appropriations Commit- 
tees, the idiocy of rewarding renegades, the 
vicious race-baiting of the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal, and to make clear why he felt economic 
improvement is a better approach to racial prog- 
ress than frontal attacks for non-local consump- 
tion. When he went to Washington I sent word 
that he would make the best possible congressman 
he could and still stay in congress. He did. 

My wife, whose people have also been around 
Greenwood over a century, was teaching in the 
junior college he attended, and I have worked 
with him in campaigns and conventions, as well as 
on the other side sometimes, and share with him 
an Ole Miss history degree, legislative service, 
including the authorship of the free textbook and 
poll tax bills he mentions, opinions on Lamar, 
Collins and Sillers and know the part he played in 
nominating Stevenson and Kennedy. But I am 
unable to credit that the Delta is full of honest, 
public spirited leaders, in spite of Stephen Bailey, 
that lanterns on the levee were ever lit except in 
imagination, that Greenville is more liberal than 
Tupelo, that racists run northeast Mississippi, 
that we have an inferior state government, or that 
those who talk out of the other side of their 
mouths when they cross the Smith and Wesson 
line are liberals. The progress of Mississippi has 
been achieved mainly by men who have had slight 
support in the Delta. To state that no Mississip- 
pian since John Sharp Williams has affected 
national destiny is to ignore the Mississippian 
who was responsible for the passage of the Civil 
Rights plank at the 1948 convention which gave 
President Harry S. Truman his narrow margin 
for reelection. 

A sharp dissent must be entered to his remark 
that “Few voices for racial justice have come from 
the church,” for more ministers have been forced 
to leave the state than members of any other 
profession, and churches, with all their inade- 
quacies, have shown more courage and sheltered 
more men of good will than colleges, schools, 
press, bar, business or government. The mentally 
underprivileged who bomb and burn churches 
realize on which side the churches are. As Rabbi 
Klein told a Clarksdale club, ‘You lost this fight 
in 1776, not in 1865.” 

This is a tremendous story of how a boy whose 
father was murdered by a Negro for no reason at 
all, and whose family was not in the top Delta 
bracket, has been able to carry on his father’s 
faith that hate is not the answer, and to achieve 
much. He laments that he has not done more, but 
he could not have done much more and survived 
that long. The nation is using the ability as a 
TVA director of this statesman whom Edward 
Morgan called “A breath of fresh air” and to 
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whom a constituent confided, “You are for the 
United States,” and may well find in the future 
higher use for a man who is what Woodrow Wilson 
liked to call himself, “An emancipated Souther- 
ner.’—CHARLES GRANVILLE HAMILTON, Boone- 
ville, Mississippi. 


Religion and Politics in America. By Murray Ñ. 
STEDMAN, JR. (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
World, 1964. Pp. vii, 168. $4.95). 


Religion and Politics in America is more a 
primer of activities and problems of churches in 
politics than an interpretation of fundamental 
questions concerning the relationship of religion 
to power in the United States. Anyone looking for 
an analysis of how seventeenth century Protes- 
tant principles shaped American political institu- 
tions and style will be disappointed. There is no 
discussion of how the revolutionary Protestant 
principle that each man is free to experience God 
and express the meaning of that experience with- 
out the intervention of higher authorities helped 
promote highly individualistic, market-organized 
politics. There is no exploration of the relationship 
of Protestant witness to utopianism in politics at 
home and messianism in foreign policies abroad. 
Nor has Stedman tried to show the theological or 
sociological bases for Protestant-Catholic division 
over such issues as censorship, divorce, and aid to 
parochial schools. 

Stedman has mainly written about ‘people, as 
organized into churches, and the relationships 
between such organizations and the political 
process.” A solid compendium of facts are here: 
the rates of growth of different churches; their 
organizational approach to politics; the various 
methods used by churches to pressure the govern- 
ment; and the diferent ways in which religious 
interests affect local politics. 

Although facts and issues are introduced 
throughout the book, they are not usually ana- 
lyzed in any depth. In the book’s closing para- 
graph, Stedman suggests that “‘the churches in 
America are in a unique position to speak to the 
public interest’? due to the widely held assump- 
tion that they are selfless and disinterested; but 
the validity of that assumption is left unexplored. 
Religion does affect the party affiliations of Ameri- 
cans, as Stedman states, but there is very little 
discussion of when, how, and who. While it is true 
that “sociological studies of American voters have 
indicated that there is a definite correlation be- 
tween religious affiliation and party preference,” 
it has also been shown repeatedly how closely that 
relationship is tied to class factors except in the 
case of Jews. 

The absence of discussion in depth means that 
any single chapter of Religion and Politics in 
America reads like a good introduction to a longer 
study on the subject of the chapter. The very 
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brevity of the book keeps the author from asking 
the whys about the facts he presents: why did the 
Scotch Presbyterians on the frontier become 
prohibitionists? Why did Methodism catch fire in 
the United States? Why did Mormons, Christian 
Scientists, and Jehovah Witnesses spring from 
American soil? Why does practically every Ameri- 
can politician insist that God is on our side? Why 
was Kennedy able to overcome the prejudices of 
many voters? Why did the Irish Catholic influ- 
ence in McCarthyism fail to reappear in the radi- 
cal right wing of today? These are questions to be 
probed in a longer, deeper book on Religion and 
Politics in America. 

Stedman should be praised for the concise, 
clearly written catalog of issues and facts he has 
offered, but he should also be chided for an overly 
ambitious title and for failing to make explicit the 
limitations of his effort, He also should have been 
reminded to look at a variety of important books 
which would have helped him put more meat on 
his own, including Robert Brown’s, The Spirit of 
Protestantism and John H. Fenton’s, The Catholic 
Vote.—Lawkrnce H. Fucus, Brandeis Univer- 
sity, 


Leadership in a Small Town. By AaRoN Wiupav- 
sky. (Totawa, N. J.: Bedminster Press, 1964. 
Pp. 388. $7.50). 


Welcome to Oberlin, where “the roads to influ- 
ence... are more than one; elites and non-elites 
can travel them, and the toll can be paid with 
energy and initiative as well as wealth.” (p. 214.) 
Wildavsky’s Oberlin is a reaffirmation of small 
town democracy, stressing the fragmentation of 
power, the influence of elected public officials, and 
the role of public opinion and elections in deter- 
mining public policy. Alienation, mass manipula- 
tion, economic elites, power pyramids, the X 
family, etc., do not really exist in small town 
America. Who rules in Oberlin? —different small 
groups of interested and active citizens in different 
issue areas with some overlap, if any, by public 
officials, and occasional intervention by a larger 
number of people at the polls.” (p. 8) 

How does Wildavsky arrive at these conclu- 
sions? Undergraduate students at Oberlin College 
“were asked to prepare case studies of events 
going on at the time.” (p. vii) From these sources, 
together with the author’s own observations, a 
portrait of leadership in Oberlin was constructed. 
Eleven case studies are presented in all, including 
such diverse issues and events as the determina- 
tion of municipal water rates, the passage of a fair 
housing ordinance, the division of United Appeal 
funds, and a municipal election. Wildavsky’s 
statement of a research design which can resolve 
once and for all the dispute between elite and 
pluralist theory is deceptively simple: 

“If (after examing these issues) we find that the same partici- 
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pants exercise leadership in nearly all significant areas of de- 
cision, that they agree, and that they are not responsible to the 
electorate, we conclude that a power elite rules in Oberlin... 
if we find that the leaders vary from one issue to the other, with 
such overlap as there is betweer issue areas concentrated largely 
in the hands of public officials, we must conclude that there isa 
pluralist system of rule in Oberlin.” (p. 253) 


Armed with this criteria for affirming a pluralist 
political structure, Wildavsky examines his case 
studies and finds that no single group in Oberlin 
dominated decision-making in every issue area. It 
was true that “the number of citizens and outside 
participants who exercise leadership in most cases 
is an infinitesimal part of the community” (p. 
265), but no person or group exerted leadership in 
all issue areas. To the extent that overlap among 
leaders in issue areas existed, this overlap involved 
public officials—the city manager, the mayor, and 
city councilmen—who owed their positions di- 
rectly or indirectly ‘to expressions of the demo- 
cratic process through a free ballot with universal 
sufferage.” (p. 265) In addition to public officials, 
leadership was exercised by individual “‘special- 
ists,” who confined their participation to one or 
two issue areas, and ‘‘meteors,’’ who were self- 
selected activists participating sporadically in one 
or two issue areas. Leaders very often competed 
among themselves and did not appear united by 
any common interest. Persons exercising leader- 
ship were of somewhat higher social status than 
the rest of the community, but it was not status or 
wealth which distinguished leaders from non- 
leaders. What are leaders? ‘‘Leaders are activists. 
More precisely they are the most active activists.” 
(p. 282) Anyone could become a leader simply by 
becoming active; power was available for the 
asking. Inequalities of influence among individ- 
uals was a product of differing levels of interest 
and activity in public affairs. 

The elitist-pluralist debate continues to charac- 
terize dialogues about community power. No 
doubt many readers of Wildavsky’s book will not 
share his optimism about pluralism, competition, 
fluidity, access, and equality in community poli- 
tics. Wildavsky’s definition of elitism is so restric- 
tive and his definition of pluralism so inclusive, 
that he is foreordained to conclude that any set of 
power relationships he discovered in Oberlin were 
pluralist. He assumes elitism to exist only if the 
same individuals possess exclusive control over 
every public decision, and only if there is no come 
petition among persons exercising influence. Now 
it is doubtful if there was ever a society in which 
there was no competition among influentials, 
or in which specialists in particular issue areas did 
not influence the outcome of public decisions. 
Wildavsky’s concept of elitism comes dangerously 
close to being made of straw. His concept of 
pluralism is so all-inclusive that it possesses little 
analytical usefulness. The author himself demon- 
strates this when he proclaims on the basis of his 
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Oberlin findings that all cities in America are 
pluralist. 

Wildavsky might have made a greater con- 
tribution to the study of community power if, 
instead of treating elitism and pluralism as a 
dichotomous variable, he had thought of these 
constructs as ideal types at separate ends of a 
continuum. He then could have identified those 
characteristics of Oberlin politics which resembled 
each of these constructs, and in this way Oberlin 
could have been located along an elitist-pluralist 
continuum. No doubt decision-making in Oberlin 
is quite pluralist, yet Wildavsky’s material in- 
cludes some important resemblances to the elitist 
construct. The total number of identified influen- 
tials was an extremely small proportion of the 
adult population, “cliques”? were identified whose 
influence rested upon control of economic re- 
sources as well as political skill, and apathy if not 
alienation was widespread in the community. 
Wildavsky appears to reject the elitist view that 
power is a set of social relationships among people 
which persists over time and which is related to 
the social structure of the community. He views 
power in Oberlin as an unstructured, transient 
thing. Each public decision involves different 
individuals who establish for a fleeting moment a 
set of relationships armong themselves. After each 
decision these relationships disappear to be re- 
placed by a different set of relationships among 
different people when the next public decision 
must be made. This comes very close to saying 
that power as structure does not exist. It suggests 
that power is an attribute of individuals, more 
specifically their interest and activity level. Yet 
the reader suspects that even in Oberlin decisions 
are not sui generis, that some power relations 
persist over time, and that they are somehow 
related to the social structure of the community. 
Wildavsky might have written an even better 
book had he not rejected altogether the contri- 
butions to community analysis which elite theory 
can make-~—Tuomas R. Dym, University of 
Georgia. 


Interest Groups in American Society. By HARMON 
ZEIGLER. (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1964. Pp. viii, 343. 36.75.) 


The author’s command of the relevant litera- 
ture and his ability to handle it with sophistica- 
tion are impressive. However, the book is hard to 
judge largely because of the kind of book that it 
is: a text which moves on a much higher level 
than do most textbooks. 

Zeigler asserts at the outset that the “intention 
of group theory has been misinterpreted, on 
occasion, as the establishment of a broad-gauge 
theory of the political process...” (p. iii) Group 
theory properly understood assumes rather that 
“publie policy is formed as a result of competing 
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pressures...” (p. iv) and that organized groups 
furnish only a part of the pressures. The problem 
is to develop a “‘theory of the role of organized 
groups in politics.” (p. iv) More specific questions 
are when do organized groups become part of the 
pressures on a decision and why do some groups 
have more success than their rivals. 

Before attacking the main problem and the 
questions it implies Zeigler re-enforces and 
extends his interpretation of the received theory. 
He observes, “Surely it would be useless to main- 
tain that all public policy is a result of the conflict 
of organized ‘pressure groups, ” (p. 24) and accepts 
the view that opposing conceptions of the publie 
interest when held by involved officials are factors 
affecting decisions just as are the activities of 
‘pressure groups.’ I take it that Zeigler feels these 
propositions are a part of group theory inter- 
preted fairly. Zeigler also endorses the criticism of 
group theory that “it does not provide an 
accurate account of the role of institutions and 
environmental conditions,” (p. 25) particularly 
political culture. Finally, he feels the most serious 
misunderstanding concerning group theory in- 
volves the notion of interest. Zeigler’s position is 
that group interests are not co-extensive with 
organized associations. Some members of an 
organization may not endorse its stated aims 
while other persons not members of the organi- 
zation may agree with its aims. The author sum- 
marizes by saying, “Public policy, then, is formed 
as a result of the interplay of group interests. We 
are concerned with the role that organized ‘pres- 
sure groups’ play in this process.” (p. 30) 

Succeeding sections of the book describe the 
political culture and the institutional context 
within which these groups move. A set of three 
chapters deal with business, labor, and agricul- 
ture. The discussion of labor is headed, ‘‘Organ- 
ized Labor: Protest and Defeat,” a title which 
reflects the author’s judgment concerning the 
group’s power. This judgement is based, at least, 
in part on a comparison of labor’s goals with the 
content of public policy, a technique for measur- 
ing influence which is open to criticism as the 
author concedes and which is certainly crude at 
best. The last chapters deal with the place of 
organized groups in the legislative, administra- 
tive, and judicial processes. As one might expect, 
these chapters are a bit uneven, a condition which 
reflects the state of the literature and no failure of 
the author. 

I have three comments. First, Zeigler’s inter- 
pretation of received interest group theory is 
informed and skillful but debatable. For instance, 
it may be argued that group theorists did intend a 
“broad-gauge theory” and certainly more than a 
theory concerning the activity of organized 
groups in politics. Again it may be argued that the 
received theory does involve the contention that 
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the sum total of pressures on a policy decision is 
furnished by groups, organized and unorganized, 
official and unofficial, and that competing con- 
ceptions of the public interest are “‘superstruc- 
ture” (to borrow a term from another theory). 
If Truman is taken as the text, it is a mistake to 
say that group theorists have neglected the im- 
pact of institutions on the group struggle. How- 
ever, an argument concerning the true meanings 
of the group theorists or their interpreters is not 
inviting nor is it crucial since Zeigler’s discussion 
of group theorists is for the purpose of setting 
forth his own starting point; and this leads to the 
second comment. 

His version of group theory is a very modest 
one. Such modesty may be an adornment in a 
textbook, but this is theoretical retreat rather 
than advance. Instead of a limited number of 
explanatory statements employing more or less 
theoretical terms we are left with something much 
more diffuse and also less extensive. One may 
guess that the residue is called theory by virtue of 
the strange uses to which we put the term theory 
(in this book review as elsewhere). Perhaps group 
theory has collapsed and in reality this is all that 
is left. However, it seems that despite our alleged 
familiarity with what may be one of the few 
legitimate offspring of our discipline that there 
has been great willingness to destroy by criticism 
and little willingness to reformulate and use with 
rigor, in other words, to develop. 

My last comment is that Zeigler’s survey of the 
literature concerning the activities of organized 
pressure groups is on a mature level in that the 
complexities are retained. It is done with clarity 
and in good order, qualities which serve to recom- 
mend the text for use—THOMAS A. FLINN, Oberlin 
College. 


The Constitution of the United States. By EDWARD 
Doumpavuup. (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1964. Pp. xv, 502. $9.95.) 

A clause-by-clause history and annotation of 
the Constitution by the United States judge for 
the Western District of Pennsylvania. 


The American Legislative Process: Congress and 
the States. By Wiui1amM J. Kenre anp Morris S. 
Ocut. (Englewood Cliffs, N. J. : Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1964, Pp. vii, 498. $7.95.) 

A textbook describing the American legislative 
process topically with illustrations from both 

Congress and the state legislatures. 


America Votes, Vol. 5, 1962. Ep. By RICHARD 
M. Scammon. (Pittsburgh: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1964. Pp. 456. $12.50.) 

The fifth volume of this useful and carefully 
done series contains state, city, county and ward 
break-downs of voting for President, governor, 
senator, and representative in 1960 and 1962. 
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Drug Safety. Hearings before Subcommittee. 88th 
Cong., 2nd Sess, 1964. 

. Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. Cigarette Labeling and Advertising. 
Hearings. 88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 

. State Withholding Taxes on Em- 
ployees in Interstate Commerce. Hearings before 
Subcommittee. 88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 

. Tax Assessments on Common 
Carrier Property. Hearing before Subcommitiee. 
88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 

. Committee on the Judiciary. State Tax- 
ation of Interstate Commerce. Report of Subcom- 
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mittee. 2 vols. House Report No. 1480. 88th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. : 

. Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. Ocean Transportation of Grain to Rus- 
sia. Hearings before Subcommittee. 88th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 1964. 








. Review of Dual-Rate Legisla- 
tion, 1961-64. Hearings before Subcommittee. 88th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 

. Committee on Public Works. Watershed 
Development Projects—1964. Hearings before 
Subcommittee. 88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 

. Committee on Un-American Activities. 
Communist Activities in the Buffalo, N. Y., Area. 
Hearings. 88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 

. Hearings Relating to ... Pro- 
viding for Creation of a Freedom Commission 
and Freedom Academy. 88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1964. 

















. Select Committee on Government Re- 
search. Documentation and Dissemination of Re- 
search and Development Results. House Report 
No. 1982. 88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 

. Federal Facilities for Research 
and Development. House Report No. 1931. 88th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 

. Federal Student Assistance in 
Higher Education. House Report No. 1933. 88th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 

. Manpower for Research and De- 
velopment. House Report No. 1907. 88th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 1964. 

. Select Committee on Small Business. 
Government Small Business and Procurement 
Practices. Hearings before Subcommittee. 88th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 

. The Impact upon Small Business 
of U. S. Softwood Lumber Standards. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. 88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 

. Should the Federal Government Estab- 
lish a National Program of Public Work for the 
Unemployed? House Doe. No. 363. 88th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 1964. 

House and Senate. Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. Use of Nuclear Power for the Production 
of Fresh Water from Salt Water. Hearing. 88th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 

Senate. Committee on Armed Services. Series of 

Explosions of Air Force’s Atlas F Intercontinental 
Ballistic Missiles. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 
. Committee on Commerce. Economic 
Impact of Low Water Levels in the Great Lakes. 
Hearing before Subcommittee. 88th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1964. 












































. Fish Protein Concentrate. Hear- 
ing before Subcommittee. 88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1964. 


. National Economic Conversion 
Commission. Hearings. 88th Cong., 2nd Sess, 1964, 
. Committee on Government Operations. 
Organized Crime and Illicit Traffic in Narcotics. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 88th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1964. 











Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. Federal-State Water Rights. Hearings be- 
before Subcommittee. 88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 
. Indian Fishing Rights. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. 88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 
. Committee on the Judiciary. Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act. Hearings before Subcom- 
mittee. 88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 

. Antitrust Aspects of the Funeral 
Industry. Hearings before Subcommittee. 88th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 

Foreign Trade and Antitrust 
Laws. Hearings before Subcommittee. 88th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 1964. 
































. Of Prisons and Justice: A Selec- 
tion of the Writings of James V. Bennett. Senate 
Doc. No. 70. 88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 

. Committee on Labor and Publie Wel- 
fare. Conserve Human and Natural Resources of 
the Nation. Hearing before Subcommittee. 88th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 

. Select Committee on Small Business. 
Impact of Defense Spending on Labor Surplus 
Areas—-1964. Hearing before Subcommittee. 88th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 

. Oil Import Allocations. Hearings. 
88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 

} . The Role of Small Business in 
Government Procurement—1964. Hearings before 
Subcommittee. 88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 

. Special Committee on Aging. Interstate 
Mail Order Land Sales. Hearings before Subcom- 
mittee. 88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 























Other Federal 


Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations. The Intergovernmental Aspects of Docu- 
mentary Taxes. 1964, 

. The Problem of Special Districts in 
American Government, 1964. 

. State-Federal Overlapping in Cigarette 
Taxes. 1964. 

. Statutory and Administrative Controls 
Associated with Federal Grants for Public Assis- 
tance. 1964. 

. Tax Overlapping in the United States, 
1964. 1964. 

. 1965 State Legislative Program. 1964. 

Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. Property Taxation in 1962. 1964, 

, State Tax Collections in 1964. 
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Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Office of Education. Projection of Educational 
Statistics to 1973-74. 1964. 

Executive Office of the President. Bureau of the 
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Budget. Measuring Productivity of Federal Gov- 
ernment Organizations. 1964. 

President’s Commission on the Assassination of 
President Kennedy. Hearings. 26 vols. 1964. 


FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


The Uncommon Commoner: A Study of Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home. By Joun Dickie. (London and 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1964. Pp. 
224, $4.95.) 


The nomination of Barry Goldwater in 1964 
(and of Wendell Willkie in 1940, if one follows the 
accounts in the left-wing journals of 1940 rather 
than the mythology of 1964) incited a reaction 
not wholly enthusiastic on the part of a certain 
segment of the press and public. But such a reac- 
tion is by no means confined to this country. When 
Harold Macmillan, rather than R. A. Butler, was 
made Prime Minister (and, for practical purposes, 
Leader of the Conservative Party) by Queen 
Elizabeth, the action of the Queen was denounced 
by some critics as “unconstitutional”? And the 
selection of Sir Alec Douglas-Home was greeted 
by a letter to The Guardian which included the 
statement “After having read the shocking news 
that Lord Home has become Prime Minister, I 
have decided to renounce my British citizenship” 
(page xii). The Leader of the Labour Party 
announced that “a week of intrigues hag pro- 
duced a result based on family and hereditary 
connections. The leader has emerged—-an elegant 
anachronism” (page xiv). Denunciations of the 
undemocratic method of selection of Leader of the 
Conservative Party might provoke a rebuttal 
along the lines of Diana Spearman’s suggestion 
that if the pre-1832 electoral system in England 
had been as bad as its critics suggested, it would 
never, in 1831, have elected a House of Commons 
which was favorable, in the majority, to the Re- 
form Bill. 

Mr. Dickie has written a careful and scholarly, 
but quite readable, brief study of the Prime Min- 
ister. Although friendly to the Prime Minister, he 
is not undiscriminating or uncritical. Personal 
touches abound, including theories as to the pro- 
nunication of the Prime Minister’s name; an ac- 
count of a lawsuit worthy of Perry Mason 
involving a salmon-catching dog (The Earl of 
Tankerville versus a Dog, the property of the 
Earl of Home), in which judgement “was given 
in favour of the dog” (page 5); and parlia-~ 
mentary repartee which includes the story 
of the politician who said that “all that was 
wrong with South Africa was that it wanted 
a better class of settler and a better water 
supply,” and received the comment (perhaps 


from an Irishman) that that was all that was 
wrong with Hell (page 31). Elected in the Con- 
servative landslide of 1931, Lord Dunglass (as he 
then was) introduced himself as one of the Clyde- 
siders, (a group of firebrands of I. L. P. leanings), 
but parted with them soon on the issue of Scot- 
tish Home Rule. Easily returned in the election of 
1935, he was shortly thereafter made Parliamen- 
tary Private Secretary to the Parliamentary Sec- 
retary to the Ministry of Labour. In a memorable 
debate in July, 1936, he was severely heckled by 
his fellow-Clydesiders for his defense of the means 
test, shortly after which he became Parliamentary 
Private Secretary to Neville Chamberlain, who 
was then Chancellor of the Exchequer in Stanley 
Baldwin’s government. It is Mr. Dickie’s opinion 
that identification of Lord Dunglass with the 
Chamberlain policy of appeasement is consider- 
ably overdone, in that it fails to note (a) the com- 
parative lack of influence in decision-making of 
most Parliamentary Private Secretaries at that 
time and (b) the peculiar aloofness of Chamber- 
lain. Lord Dunglass’s main political function was 
to act as a two-way channel of communication 
between Chamberlain and the rank-and-file mem- 
bers of the House, and this function continued 
after Chamberlain became Prime Minister in 
1937. However, believers in guilt by association 
point out that it was Lord Dunglass who received 
from Lord Halifax and delivered to Chamberlain, 
via Sir John Simon, the Munich invitation; and 
that he accompanied Chamberlain to Munich, 
where he was shocked by the bad manners of 
Hitler and the vulgar vanity of Goering. In the 
days after Munich and in the early days of world 
War II it was Lord Dunglass’s painful duty to 
report to the Prime Minister the increasing extent 
of anti-Chamberlain feeling. Mr. Dickie feels that 
“the legacy of his three years with Chamber- 
lain... was twofold” (page 56), that appease- 
ment as a policy could never succeed unless 
undertaken from a position of strength, and that 
the extent of pacifist sentiment in Great Britain 
was one of Hitler’s greatest assets. 

With the replacement of Chamberlain by 
Churchill, Lord Dunglass intended to join his 
regiment; but this was prevented by the develop- 
ment of spinal tuberculosis, which prompted his 
famous quip that his doctors had put backbone 
into a politician. He was able to speak in parlia- 
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ment in May 1944, and his remarks on foreign 
policy reflected his extensive reading during his 
illness. He came close to suggesting that Church- 
ill’s attitude toward Russia and the Polish 
Question was dangerously similar to Chamber- 
lain’s attitude toward Germany and the Czecho-~ 
slovak Question. A year later, when the war- 
time coalition was dissolved, he became, for 
the “caretaker” period, one of the two Joint 
Paliamentary Under-Secretaries of the Foreign 
Office, going out of office as Labour came in, 
and losing his seat in the House to Tom Steele 
after a campaign in which his expressions of 
doubt as to the future of Russian policy were 
extensively interpreted as “pro-Nazi” senti- 
ments. It may be noted that Quintin Hogg, 
later Lord Hailsham, had expressed the same 
sentiments earlier in replying to his remarks 
in the House. In 1950 Lord Dunglass defeated 
Tom Steele in a very close contest. Before the 
election of 1951 the death of his father had 
removed him from the House of Commons. The 
formation of the new Churchill Government in 
October resulted in his appointment to the new 
position of Minister of State for Scotland, Church- 
ill having apparently forgotten that the new 
Minister was the “rebel” back-bencher who had 
criticized the handling of the Polish Question. The 
story of his appointment first to the Common- 
wealth Office by Eden and to the Foreign 
Office by Macmillan is better known, and the 
leadership crisis and his unexpected elevation to 
the premiership is well recounted by Mr. Dickie, 

One slight error will probably cause offense to 
patriotic North Carolinians and to the D. A. R. 
Guilford Court House in North Carolina is re- 
ferred to as “Guildford.” But this is the exception 
that proves the rule in a work notable for its 
accuracy in other respects.—-ArTHur B. DUGAN, 
The University of the South. 


Town Councillors: A Study of Barking. By 
Antuony M. REES AnD Trevor Smira. (Lon- 
don: The Acton Society Trust. 1964. Pp. 117. 
7/6.) 


This brief monograph helps to fill a gap in our 
knowledge of British grass roots politics. It is a 
study in the social background, recruitment, 
working conditions and work perceptions of thirty 
councillors and aldermen of a London suburb of 
72,000 persons, overwhelming working-class in 
character. The authors disclaim that the Borough 
is typical, in fact in the recent reorganization of 
London government Barking will join with 
industrial Dagenham to form a new Borough. 

Some of the study’s finding are as follows: Only 
twenty percent of councillors are native of the 
Borough, a minority are gainfully employed in 
Barking. Although it has been noted elsewhere 
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that ‘the average age of councillors is a great deal 
too high,” seventy percent of Barking’s council- 
lors belong to the 40-59 age group. Women 
councillors are on the average older than their 
male colleagues. The schooling of the majority of 
Barking Council was brief and limited in scope; 
none went to university. Twenty-three council- 
lors, however, underwent some part time further 
education. 

As might be expected middle-class representa- 
tion on the Council exceeds by three times the 
middle-class composition of Barking. Unskilled 
manual occupations are clearly underrepresented. 
As regards social mobility of councillors, half 
have ascended socially. The authors conclude © 
that as a group councillors “tend to be rather 
more mobile in an upward direction than their 
neighbors and this is as true of Labour mem- 
bers as of their opponents.” In spite of this 
councillors have a rather low estimate of their 
prestige. Half of the councillors think that they do 
not enjoy high status in the eyes of their fellow 
citizens; none of them mention entering politics 
for the sake of future political advancement, and 
yet, because of the character of their political 
involvement they find a gratifying excitement in 
their Council work. While their reasons for enter- 
ing politics are many, early political socialization 
and the impact of the Second World War loom 
large. The most striking fact about political 
recruitment in Barking is the shortage of candi- 
dates. In a working-class community, Conserva- 
tives find it even more difficult to locate candi- 
dates willing to stand for the Council and thus 
have been forced to recruit outside the com- 
munity. At the same time Conservative candi- 
dates can get on the Council more quickly than 
their Labour colleagues. However, four-fifths of 
the councillors eithe> experienced no delay in 
becoming candidates or did not want to stand 
initially. The relative ease of election is indicated 
by the fact that twenty of the thirty councillors 
had never been unsuccessful at the polls. 

Perhaps the weakest section of the monograph 
is the one concerning the working conditions of 
the councillors. On the one hand the institutional 
dimensions and the functions of the Council are 
not clearly spelled out. On the other hand it is 
difficult to accept the evaluation on the part of 
the councillors and officers that “the line between 
policy-making and rolicy-execution was pretty 
firmly drawn. Certainly it does not seem that 
‘the officers make the policy’... Nothing pre- 
sented in this monograph confirms or denies the 
assertion. The form of the councillors’ work— 
distribution of committee places, length of work, 
specialization, errand-running—all these are dis- 
cussed at length. But the substance of the council- 
lors’ work, the character of their decisions and 
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how the decision-making process works entirely 
escapes the reader. What is missing then in this 
study is the description of a policy-making pro- 
cess, such as the one provided by Birch in his 
account of rate-making proceedings in Glossop. 
The inclusion of the interview schedule would also 
have been helpful—Luctan ©. Marquis, Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 


The History of Parliament. The House of Com- 


mons, 1764-1790. By Sır Lewis NAMIBER AND 
JoHN Brooxe. (New York, For the History of 
Parliament Trust by the Oxford University 
Press, 1964. 3 vol.) 


Two volumes of a proposed History of Parlia- 
ment 1439-1509 in three volumes by Colonel 
Josiah C. Wedgwood appeared in 1936 and 1938. 
Revival of the scheme on a different plan was 
made possible in 1951 by annual parliamentary 
grants to the Trustees. Emphasis is on the House 
of Commons and the treatment of the individual 
members. 

The first volume of the present work contains 
(1) the ambitious “Introductory survey,” by 
John Brooke, who completed the work of the late 
Sir Lewis Namier, and (2) the accounts of the 
individual constituencies in the period. The 
second and third volumes are devoted to the 
biographies (in alphabetical order) of the mem- 
bers. All of the accounts are centered upon the 
parliamentary activity of the members, and rep- 
resent the latest and best information. All bio- 
graphical sketches are signed, Some of the biogra- 
phies are quite brief owing to the lack of personal 
information and the meagerness of the official 
record. The remark that ‘there is no record of his 
having spoken in the House,” or its equivalent, 
occurs not infrequently, and may at times be a 
mute comment on the meager official record. 

Progress of this History in capable hands based 
at the Institute of Historical Research, University 
of London, will do much (1) to augment the 
frustratingly meager official record, (2) probably 
to point the way to the eventual editing of the 
official record with any possible additions, and (3) 
possibly to stimulate the present: keepers of the 
record to exercise the greatest of care-—JameEs B. 
Curbs, Library of Congress. 


Aufstieg und Krise der deutschen Sozialdemo- 
kratie. By WOLFGANG ABENDROTH. (Frankfurt 
am Main: Stimme-Verlag 1964. Pp. 144. DM 
9,80.) 


The book under review is the postscript to a 


. number of publications that have appeared at the 


centennial of the Allgemeinen Deutschen Arbeiter- 
vereins (the forerunner of the Social Democratic 
Party of Germany). The author, Professor of 
Political Science at the University of Marburg, 


knows much about the SPD, having been a mem- 
ber of the party’s Executive Committee until 
1962. 

Since Franz Mehring’s monumental Ge- 
schichte der deutschen Sozialdemokratie little has 
been published in terms of a coherent over-all 
survey of the party. This seems to have prompted 
Abendroth to have written the modest volume 
the way he did. His aim is to present a critical 
survey of the historical process in which the 
SPD grew from a small faction to become, in 
terms of members and votes, the largest political 
organization in Germany. A chronological ap- 
proach is employed, and sources are excellently 
annotated. The appendix contains the major 
party programs from Eisenach (1869) to Bad 
Godesberg (1959). 

In the preface, Abendroth professes that the 
basic premises underlying his political philosophy 
have been formed by Marx, Engels, and Mehring. 
The author asserts that democracy in Germany 
can be made safe only if the advanced capitalistic 
order is replaced by a socialistic one—a change 
that must be brought about by the employees. 
The turn, however, can be accomplished only if 
the workers and left-wing intellectuals follow the 
pattern set by the Founding Fathers of German 
Social Democracy. 

Abendroth is highly critical of the SPD devel- 
opment. He states that in all great crises of Ger- 
man history the party was the object of rather 
than the shaping subject of events. Abendroth 
exemplifies by pointing out that the SPD, and the 
Internationale, capitulated during the first few 
days of World War I in front of the “patriotic” 
giddiness of national suicide. Second, he main- 
tains that during the last years of the Weimar 
Republie the SPD did not understand the inten- 
sity of the national crisis and was not able to 
analyze the viciousness of Nazism. In following an 
acquiescent attitude, the party, slowly but 
surely, sacrificed the rights and the living stand- 
ard of the German workers. The author alludes 
that the SPD should have taken up the united 
front offer of the Communists and, with the 
KPD, shculd have taken a definite stand to 
defend German democracy. Instead, the Social 
Democrats helped to reduce themselves to politi- 
cal impotency. 

Turning to the post-World War II period, 
Abendroth criticizes the party for its illusionary 
attitude toward the re-capitalization of West 
German society. When the federal elections of 
1949 and 1958 did not bring the anticipated 
electoral success, the leaders of the SPD, accord- 
ing to the author, lost their patience and ran 
after the mass mood attracted by the Wirt- 
schaftswunder. The Bad Godesberg Program cast 
out the last remnants of socialist aims from the 
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party platform and negated for good the method 
of the conscious development of the working 
class consciousness against the oligarchic capital. 
Finally, in 1960 the SPD withdrew its Deutsch- 
land-Plan and therewith, according to Abendroth, 
denied its former foreign and national political 
theses. 

However, the author holds out some hope for 
the party. He thinks that the course of the party 
could still be changed, be it through the influence 
of the unions, be it through intra-party dis- 
cussions or through outside pressures extended by 
renegade formations. These forces, individually or 
together, could move the party back toward the 
alms set forth by the Founding Fathers. Only 
then would the SPD again become the true repre- 
sentative of the employees. 

Professor Abendroth has written a profound and 
thought-provoking volume. Unfortunately, it is 
much too concentrated. While the reviewer 
shares a few misgivings with the author about the 
radical changes introduced at Bad Godesberg 
(1959) and Hannover (1960), there are, neverthe- 
less, two important pragmatic questions that 
Abendroth does not discuss in his survey of the 
contemporary SPD. First, do the majority of 
German Social Democrats subscribe to the kind 
of SPD advocated by the author? Second, could 
this socialist force become a viable party to win 
federal elections in affluent West Germany? The 
answers are obviously no.— HERBERT R. WINTER, 
Rhode Island College. 


The Social Democratic Party of Germany. BY 
Dovueias A. CHALMERS. (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1964. Pp. xiv, 
258. $6.50.) 


Beginning with Robert Michels’ Political Par- 
ttes (1911), the SPD, grandfather of all socialist 
parties, has been continental Europe’s most in- 
tensively studied democratic party. The pre- 
Weimar period has been admirably treated in Carl 
Schorske’s German Social Democracy 1906-1917 
(1955) and A. Joseph Berlau’s The German Social 
Democratic Party 1914-1921 (1949). Now we also 
have thorough and highly commendable works by 
Hunt on the Weimar period and by Chalmers on 
the party in the Bonn Republic. The Hunt and 
Chalmers studies complement one another par- 
ticularly well in that each traces one of the two 
stages of the party’s now complete ideological 
shift away from Marxist socialism and concen- 
trates upon analyzing the consequences for the 
party’s organization. 

The SPD’s developmental tendencies of the 
Weimar years continued into the Bonn Republic, 
but through the 1950’s the demand for revitaliza- 
tion became intensified. If the party were to chal- 
lenge the CDU successfully, it would have to 


expand beyond its class base, to respond to in- 
creasing pluralization in German society by re- 
defining its representational role, and to respond 
to changes in the political culture by playing 
down its socialist ideology. At Bad Godesberg in 
1959 the SPD adopted a program without an 
ideology, a program which repudiated traditional 
doctrine in expressing acceptance of the church, 
military defense, and private property. 


Chalmers gives us £ history of this transforma-. 


tion from an ideologically-oriented to a problem- 
oriented party, reviewing carefully the choices 
facing the SPD and the changes in the role of its 
social theory in policy decisions, in ensuring party 
unity, and in mobilizing public support. There- 
after he focuses, in four chapters, on the implica- 
tions of the new approach for: (1) policy-making; 
(2) leadership recruitment; (3) party organization; 
and (4) public relations. The consequences of 
attempting to broaden appeal include the frag- 
menting of policy-making channels as communi- 
cations are established with a wide range of groups 
and the passing over of organization men of the 
Kurt Schumacher or Erich Ollenhauer type in 
selecting as leader the more widely popular Willy 
Brandt. 

Because “As an idea, a philosophy, and a social 
movement, socialism in Germany is no longer 
represented by a political party” (p. 228), the 
SPD is vastly changed in character. Its transfor- 
mation is away from the pattern of responsiveness 
noted by Michels and Hunt and away from the 
defining characteristics of Duverger’s ‘mass 
party”; though its public image has not yet 
greatly changed, it is gaining the flexibility and 
the style of the “electoral party.” —SvEN GROEN- 
NINGS, Indiana University. 


Der Kampf um den Bau Des Mittellandkanals. 
By HANNELORE Horn. (Cologne: West- 
deutscher Verlag, Staat und Politik, vol. 6, 
1964. Pp. 145.) 


Das Regierungssystem der Bundesrepublic Deutsch- 
land. vol. 1: Leitfaden, vol. 2: Quellenbuch. By 
Tuomas E.uweIn. (Cologne: Westdeutscher 
Verlag, 1963. Pp. 630. 


Dr. Hannelore Horn analyzes in an absorbing 
manner the political processes of early Wilhel- 
minian Prussia with regard to a particular epi- 
sode: the successful mutilation by the Agrarian 
interests of the Prussian government’s bill for the 
building of a much needed waterway connecting 
the Rhein and the Elbe, Western and Eastern 
Germany. Dr. Horn studies first the Landbund’s 
penetration of the Conservatives, which until 
then were an old style Honoratioren party, thus 
molding this political group for their own pur- 
poses. She then shows how the lop-sided political 
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arrangements of the Prussian constitutional 
system were utilized by the Landbund to hold up 
the government project until all features which 
might have remotely threatened their own inter- 
ests were eliminated. In point of fact the canal 
project was completed only during the Weimar 
Republic. Of course, the Landbund could not 
have carried through its operation so successfully 
if the other parts of the reigning establishment 
had not known that any serious slight to the 
Landbund would endanger major navy and tariff 
bills in the Reichstag. 

In this fight the mutual dependency of the 
bureaucracy, government, industry, and Eastern 
estate owners made it impossible for the Prussian 
government to continue its attempt to penalize 
the so-called Kanalrebellen (those governmental 
officials who were at the same time members of 
the Prussian diet and who in spite of all political 
pressures had cast their vote for the Landbund 
and against the government). At a time when 
Germany’s parliaments are again filled with pub- 
lic officials of all sorts—c. 23 % in the Bundestag, 
sometimes more than double their number in the 
individual diets—-Dr. Horn’s painstaking inquiry 
is illuminating, both in terms of the motivations, 
multiple pressures, and elements of choice influ- 
encing the Kanalrebellen and their personal ca- 
reers, and in terms of the impact of the specific 
political decision. Today, due to the greater vari- 
ety of interests with which officials are concerned, 
their role in German politics, both on the federal 
and on the state levels is more diversified and 
complicated. But analysis of this relatively simple 
model of the dual role played by officials as repre- 
sentatives both of state power and of agrarian 
interests, shows how, in the special German con- 
text, close attention to the interaction of official 
and group behavior may produce happy results. 

Thomas Ellwein’s governmental system of the 
Federal Republic may officially be dubbed a text 
for the student of German political science, but 
behind this modest exercise emerges an interesting 
and balanced analysis of the German establish- 
ment of the last fifteen years. The author shows 
institutional changes throughout these years, 
develops a typology of attitudes frequently found 
in important groups, and in a tentative way tries 
to develop yardsticks of measurement for political 
behavior. He asks whether a new political style 
has been developed and, with a side glance at the 
Spiegel affair, hesitates to give an unqualified 
answer. With this question mark, he shifts his 
attention to problems of administration and 
justice, the interrelation between Rechisstaat and 
Soztalstaat to which, quite in keeping with the 
German public’s primary interests, he devotes a 
good share of his book. Here the leitmotif is found 
in his remark that when political parties are de- 
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faulting, the bureaucracy is in danger of losing 
its Instrumental character and of assuming in- 
stead responsibility for determining community 
goals. In the context of the author’s thinking this 
remark is neither trite nor almost obvious, for it is 
tied to the search for a non-formalistic meaning of 
today’s Rechtsstaat. What is evident throughout 
this volume, and gives it its striking character, is 
the contrast between the quasi-permanent instal- 
lation of the people in the Wirtschafiswunder and 
their very provisional moral and intellectual 
allegiance towards the institutions of the Federal 
Republic. 

The second volume contains a 250 page source 
book which includes constitutional, political, 
administrative, and financial material, and at the 
same time highlights the problems of a federal 
structure eternally on the move. The choice of 
materials should not only help the German stu- 
dent, but will be equally beneficial to the Ameri- 
can teacher of German affairs. It would have been 
still more helpful if the author had reprinted some 
excerpts from the Bundestag question period of 
the days in November 1962 when the Spiegel 
affair blew up in the face of Messrs. Adenauer, 
Strauss, and MHoecherl.—-Orro KIRCHHEIMER 
Columbia University. 


German Social Democracy 1918-19388. By RICHARD 
N. Hunt. (New Haven and London: Yale 
University Press, 1964. Pp. xi, 292. $7.50.) 


The title of this volume in the “Yale Historical 
Publications” is somewhat misleading. Professor 
Hunt’s study concerns itself primarily with the 
internal history of the Social Democratic move- 
ment during the Weimar Republic rather than 
with the SPD’s part in the first German republic. 
However, in the reviewer’s opinion this narrower 
focus is by no means a shortcoming, for not only 
has the broader issue been previously discussed in 
innumerable other studies, but we have heretofore 
lacked a first-rate history of the Weimar SPD—in 
English as well as in German. This we now have 
with Hunt's fine analysis of the development of 
the party crganization, the sociological character 
of the movement, its relationship with the trade 
unions and its internecine factional struggles. 
Subsequent studies may add further details and 
correct some errors, but no one will hereafter be 
able to deal with the politics of Weimar Germany 
or the history of the SPD without reference to this 
excellent volume. 

Professor Hunt’s indebtedness to the late 
Sigmund Neumann—which he acknowledges in 
his preface—is evident throughout the book. He 
follows Neumann’s 1932 analysis of the SPD asa 
party unable to deal with the challenge of severe 
crisis conditions in the political system, largely 
because a conservative leadership was unwilling 
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or unable to change its accustomed ways and 
could not be displaced by more qualified men. 
Perhaps these did not exist, as some of the old 
leaders have claimed in their defense, and perhaps 
conditions external to the SPD made it impossible 
for the embattled party to make drastic changes 
in its leadership and structure by the time the 
party and the Republic faced the mortal danger of 
Nazism. No doubt, the rivalry of the Communist 
party and the animosity of anti-democratic ele- 
ments among the German elites immensely com- 
plicated the task of the SPD—factors which Hunt 
fails to appreciate adequately. Nonetheless, as 
this study shows in unsurpassed detail, in the last 
analysis the nature of its leadership explains why 
the party did not show greater vigor in the last 
years of Weimar Germany. 

Following a rather conventional review of the 
history of the SPD before 1918, Hunt describes 
the formal and sociological structure of the SPD 
organization and its leadership, accentuating the 
factors which led the movement to become in- 
creasingly inert and its top leadership ever more 
fearful of risking what it had gained and ever more 
hostile to challenges to its authority. As the self- 
proclaimed defenders of the democratic system 
these leaders could ill afford the self-satisfied 
lethargy which characterized so many of them, for 
the Republic needed dynamic defenders, not only 
in the Nineteen Thirties but throughout its his- 
tory. Indeed, as Hunt indicates, these leaders 
faithfully reflected the mood of most of the lesser 
functionaries and probably most party members. 
But we are confronted by the question whether 
the task of a democratic party leadership is lim- 
ited to expressing the sentiments of its supporters, 
or whether greater initiative on the part of demo- 
cratic leaders necessarily violates the terms of 
their mandate. By relying perhaps too heavily on 
rather one-sided interpretations by various left- 
wing critics of the SPD leaders, Hunt tends to 
overstate his case and resorts at times to rather 
unfair characterizations of men and deed. But his 
diagnosis remains, for all that, fundamentally 
true. 

To the reader who is fairly familiar with the 
general subject, Hunt’s discussion of the relation- 
ship between SPD and the trade unions and of the 
left-wing criticism of the party leaders adds little 
that is new. Here his contribution is one of syn- 
thesis, of putting these factors in perspective in 
terms of the larger problems characterizing the 
internal development of the party. The author’s 
sympathies lie clearly with the critics; a more 
balanced view might have done the SPD leaders 
more justice. And while his grasp of the left-wing 
intra~party opposition is, on the whole, adequate, 
that of the so-called “Young Turks” leaves some- 
thing to be desired. The assertion that men like 


Schumacher, Mierendorf, Haubach, and Leber 
held in common “nationalist and demagogic 
inclinations” similar to those of Déat in France 
and Mosley in Britair. is a gross exaggeration. 

The potential analytical pitfalls of historicism 
are illuminated by Hunt’s concluding observa- 
tions. His analysis of the Weimar SPD leads him 
to conclude that if the present Social Democratic 
party achieves more “‘active grass-roots participa- 
tion” and “succeeds in drinking at the fountain of 
youth,” the earlier oligarchic trend might be 
reversed, the stagnation that characterized the 
Weimar era shaken off, and the party might at 
last obtain a majority at the polls. However, Bonn 
Germany is not the Weimar Germany. The politi- 
cal context of the present confronts the SPD with 
problems which cannot be solved by avoiding the 
sins of the fathers, but require a far more radical 
transformation of the party in the light of entirely 
different environmertal conditions.—Lrwis J. 
EpINGER, Washington University. 


Germany, The Wall and Berlin: Internal Politics 
During an International Crisis. By JoHN W. 
KELLER. (New York: Vantage Press, 1964. Pp. 
437. $4.95.) 


What explains the political stability of West 
Germany in the face of one potentially explosive 
international confrontation after another? Only 
the major episodes affecting Berlin need be men- 
tioned—the blockade, the uprising in East Ger- 
many in 1953, Khruschchev’s ultimatums, the 
Wall—to evoke the seemingly convulsive environ- 
ment in which the political institutions of the 
Federal Republic have developed. The combina- 
tion of a persistently superheated international 
situation on one side and a low-temperature 
domestic politics on the other is so incongruous as 
to suggest a paradox: the very fluidity and capri- 
clousness of its international environment have 
helped to produce the viscosity of West German 
internal politics. n 

John W. Keller dces not himself suggest this 
conclusion in his chronicle of West German public 
and partisan reaction to the building of the Berlin 
Wall, but his detailed documentation of this most 
recent episode tends to confirm it as a description 
of West German politics at each major crisis of the 
last fifteen years. In this case there is almost a 
litmus-paper quality about the situation since the 
sealing-off of the Berlin border occurred in the 
midst of a parliamentary election campaign that 
both major parties and the Free Democrats, as 
the “third”? party, regarded as extraordinarily 
important in giving the party system a form that 
it might bear for sorne time to come. AJ] three 
leading parties had more or less severe internal 
problems that were working themselves out as the 
campaign progressed: the Christian Democrats 
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were split over the future role of Konrad Ade- 
nauer, the Social Democrats faced s test of their 
new “bourgeois” program and tactics, and the 
Free Democrats had to consider the possibility 
that the trend toward a two-party system would 
culminate this time in their exclusion from federal 
politics. 

Despite such high stakes the campaign muddled 
along listlessly until the events of August 13. Five 
weeks later, when the votes were counted, it was 
clear that whatever portentous developments 
might have come had the campaign not been 
enlivened by the building of the wall, the new 
reality was an old one. Coalition government was 
again a necessity, and the respective gains and 
losses suffered and enjoyed by the three parties 
were ambiguous enough in size and direction to 
make generalization little better than speculation. 
In only one case were the omens clear. Adenauer, 
by portraying the situation as a mere ‘‘prelimi- 
nary crisis” and refusing to go to Berlin—whether 
he did so intentionally or out of necessity can be 
ignored here—and by his cavalier reference in a 
public rally on August 14 to the question of 
Willy Brandt’s illegitimate birth, gave his oppo- 
nents in the CDU the leverage they needed to 
begin taking the final steps that would dislodge 
him from the Government. 

Questions of stability, of the political style of 
the Bonn parties, and other aspects of the new 
political culture that has grown up since 1945 can 
be examined with profit by studying the West 
German. political system under stress. Professor 
Keller touches some of these questions, but only 
in passing, and he makes only a minimal effort at 
relating his own work to the pertinent literature. 
He records the events, political reactions, and 
policy statements of the period from August 
through December of 1961 in great detail, but his 
treatment cannot be described as a study. It is, 
literally, a laying-out of the record, and it is based 
not on documentary sources but largely on glean- 
ings from the popular press. Of reporting there is a 
great deal, of analysis very little. No themes are 
accented sufficiently to warrant mentioning here. 
Page after page is filled with verbatim reporting 
or paraphrasing from German and other news- 
papers. It seems unlikely that this tortuous path 
through the tabloids and the more respectable 
press will be trod again. The book may have a 
certain value as a documentation, but even this 
must be qualified by the failure to provide the 
scholar with that small convenience he finds so 
helpful, an index.—Donatpv R. Ruicu, Oberlin 
College. 


Westdeutschland, 1946-1960. Der Aufbau von 
Verfassungs- und Verwaltungseinrichtungen 
über den Ländern der drei westlichen Besatzungs- 
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zonen Teil II, Binzelne Verwaltungs Zweige: 
Wirtschaft, Marshallplan, Statistik. By WALTER 
Voest. (Boppard am Rhein, Harold Boldt 
Verlag, 1964, Pp. xvi, 433. Schriften des Bun- 
desarchivs 12. DM 28.) 


After the plan of an extremely detailed govern- 
ment organization manual, the author at the 
Bundesarchiv of the German Federal Republic in 
Coblenz is engaged in furnishing an exact state- 
ment of the intricate and little known structure of 
German zonal and bizonal authorities in the three 
Western Zones of Germany between the conclu- 
sion of the War in 1945 and their absorption in the 
German Federal Republic by 1950. Mention of 
the military government authorities is made only 
insofar as relates to the German authorities. Ade- 
quate citation is given to the sources available in 
the Bundesarchiv, The first part, which appeared 
in 1956 as no. 2 of the Schriften des Bundesarchivs, 
had only 213 pages, and treated the agencies 
dealing with food, agriculture and forestry. The 
work is being continued, and points up the need 
for similar work on the German authorities of the 
other zone as well as overall on the organization of 
the military government authorities of all four 
zones.—-J AMES B. Curups, Library of Congress. 


Political Parties in Norway. By Henry VALEN 
AND Danir Karz. (Olso, Norway: Univer- 
sitetsforlaget, 1964. Pp. xii, 388. 40 kroner or 
$5.75. Exclusive English-speaking distribution 
by Tavistock Press.) 


This is more than a comprehensive study of 
Norwegian political parties and voting behavior. 
It is a sophisticated survey research study testing 
many hypotheses which have been used in studies 
of American voting behavior (particularly, T'he 
American Voter) upon the Norwegian political 
system. By contrasting the American and Nor- 
wegian political systems, the authors have con- 
tributed greatly to our knowledge of comparative 
voting behavior. 

Appropriately, this book is subtitled, “A Com- 
munity Study.” A report of a study on the 1957 
general election in selected communities of the 
Stavanger area of southwestern Norway, this is 
one of a series of election studies sponsored jointly 
by the Institute of Social Research in Oslo and the 
Christian Michelsen Institute in Bergen. The 
authors are particularly interested in studying 
political tendencies in communities undergoing 
rapid economic and social changes. This factor 
governed the selection of the particular wards 
(stemmekrets) selected for the study. As a ward is 
defined as the “area adjacent to a polling place” it 
seems to this reviewer that precinct would have 
been a more descriptive term. 

Basic data for this study was obtained from two 
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sets of interviews. First, a voter survey of 1017 
respondents was drawn from the electoral register 
at random. Second, a group of 149 office-holders in 
the party organizations at the province, com- 
mune, and ward levels were queried. These inter- 
views yielded data with which to compare the 
perceptions of and attitudes toward controversial 
issues, the character of party leadership, and the 
relation of party organizations to social organiza- 
tions of party voters and leaders. Elaborate ap- 
pendices at the end of the volume report on the 
sampling procedures and contain the question- 
naires used in the study. The sophisticated method 
used in designing the study is obvious. The series 
of well-organized and meaningful tables, the 
summaries of findings, and interpretative surveys 
placed at the end of each section of the study add 
much to the clarity of the presentation of the 
data. 

In an intriguing chapter (Chapter 5), the au- 
thors attempt to demonstrate empirically the 
impact of party leadership on voting behavior. 
They use the Cutright and Rossi technique to 
hold constant the various demographic determi- 
nants of voting behavior and, thus, to assess the 
impact of the party organization. Professors Valen 
and Katz freely admit at the outset that their 
sample is not ideal for the employment of this 
technique. To supplement the Cutright and Rossi 
method they conducted voter interviews asking 
questions to tap awareness of local party activity, 
the existence of personal and impersonal commu- 
nication from the party, citizen interest in or 
evaluation of party activities, and knowledge of 
party leadership. 

The authors conclude that the degree of organi- 
zational activity of the party at the election dis- 
trict level made no appreciable difference in the 
votes cast on election day. The authors believe 
that other determinants of voting behavior are so 
important in Norway that the influence of the 
party organization in direct personal contacts is of 
no significance though the party organization may 


_ have an impact in reaching people through the 


mass media. In a subsequent section on the socio- 
economic bases of support of the Norwegian 
parties, it is clearly demonstrated that the three 
major dimensions of Norwegian political behavior 
are: (1) socio-economic differentiation (occupa- 
tional status, educational level, and income level), 
(2) rural-urban factors, and (3) age. 

Norwegian political behavior is notable for its 
high degree of stability. While in recent elections 
the variations between the votes of Norwegian 
political parties have been very small, there have 
been significant long-term changes in Norwegian 
political behavior. In looking at political change in 
the Stavanger area, the authors are looking for 
changes caused by shifts in occupation or geo- 


graphic concentration occasioned by increased 
industrialization and bureaucratization. They 
explore the change between generations by com- 


paring the voting of individuals with parental . 


voting and parental class influence and changes 
within the political history of the same individual. 
This study destroys the prevalent notion that the 
long-term trend of political change in Norway is 
favorable to the Labor party. For while less than 
20 % of the first-time Labor voters defect to other 
parties, the absolute number of defections away 
from Labor exceeds the defections of the other 
parties to Labor. Labor’s declining commitment 
to ideology, the growing white collar class, and age 
are suggested reasons. 

The final chapter deals with the relation of 
parties to social organizations. Norwegian pres- 
sure groups are shown to operate differently than 
their counterparts in the United States. In Nor- 
way, pressure groups do not serve the function of 
furnishing information and staff work in guiding 
legislation; on the other hand, they do assist the 
government in formulating legislative programs 
and have a direct channel for their demands 
through the political parties. Informally these ties 
between the social organizations and the parties 
take the form of overlapping leadership and in- 
formal groups working within the party, espe- 
cially in the nominating process. 

There are many other interesting aspects of this 
study such as political identification and the char- 
acter of leadership that merit comment but space 
does not permit. In conclusion, this is a highly 
readable and worthwhile volume. It is hoped that 
this study will stimulate other scholars to do 
similiar research on the various political systems 
of the world. The ccntributions of such studies to 
comparative politics can not be overestimated.— 
H. GAYLON GREENHILL, Wisconsin State Univer- 
sity, Whitewater. 


500 jaren Staten-Generaal in de Nederlanden. Van 
statenvergadering tot volksvertegenwoordiging. ED- 
ITED BY 8S. J. FOCKEMA ANDREAE AND H. 
HARDENBERG. (Assen, Van Gorcum & Comp., 
N. V., 1964. Pp. 341. Plates.) 


In January 1464, Burgundian Duke Philip the 
Good called the first continuing States General in 
the Low Countries to convene at Bruges. From 
this beginning has derived the present States 
General of the Netherlands. Even in the period 
between 1431 and 1464, there had been a few 
special meetings of similar character. To celebrate 
the five centuries of parliament, nine chronologi- 
cal segments have been treated by nine different 
authors. Each contribution is accompanied by a 
bibliography. The work, which was published 
with the assistance of the Prince Bernhard Fonds, 
has a joint introduction by the present chairmen 
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of the two chambers of the Netherlands States 
General. Beginnings of an organized central gov- 
ernment with financial agencies are traced at a 
very early date. Even though the earlier States 
General were unicameral, the present bicameral 
form seems first to have appeared with the Ba- 
tavian Republic in 1798. The last chapter of some 
forty pages by E. van Raalta treats of the States 
General in the most recent period, 1918-1963, and 
is accompanied by tables showing the political 
party representation in both chambers during the 
period. The memorial volume prepared with 
scientific care is concluded by a list of the mem- 
bers of the earliest and of the most recent States 
General.—Jamrs B. Cuiups, Library of Congress. 


Guta de la administración civil del Estado. BY THE 
OFICINA DE INFORMACIÓN, PRESIDENCIA DEL 
Gosrerno. (Madrid, [Boletín Oficial del Es- 
tado, Publicaciones], 1963. Pp. 375. Organiza- 
tion charts.) 


In contrast with the provisional edition in 1960 
under the title Guia de la administración española, 
the present Spanish goverament organization 
manual has organization charts for the central 
administration, Presidencia del Gobierno and 
each of the civil ministries. As changes occur, the 
charts are revised and reissued with Documenta- 
ción adminisirativa, the monthly review of the 
Centro de Formación y Perfeccionamiento de 
Funcionarios. The three defense ministries (Army, 
Air, and Navy) are represented only on the chart 
of the Central Administration, and not otherwise 
treated. The hundred or so institutes of the Con- 
sejo Superior de Investigaciones Científicas are 
itemized in full. Addresses are given for the vari- 
ous agencies, but no personal names are included, 
The Ministries are arranged in a hierarchical 
order seemingly similar to that followed in the 
national budget, and the subarrangement is in a 
like fashion. An index to agencies would do much 
to facilitate the use of the very helpful Guta.— 
James B. Curros, Library of Congress. 


Public relations in administration. I. Official publi- 
cations. General report. By Suzanne HONORÉ. 
(Brussels, International Institute of Administra- 
tive Sciences, 1963. Pp. 83.) 


The report by Suzanne Honoré, a conservateur 
of the Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris, was pre- 
sented, originally in French, to the XIIth Inter- 
national Congress of Administrative Sciences at 
Vienna, 16-20 July 1962, and was based not only 
upon an international survey by questionnaire, 
(scheduled in 1960) but upon replies from Na- 
tional sections of the Institute, and on several 
previous regional round table discussions. One of 
the important sources used was the UNESCO 
publication edited in 1958 (and now being re- 
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vised) by J. Meyriat under the title’A study of 
current bibliographies of national official publica- 
tions. A principal conclusion is “that official publi- - 
cations are a first-class source for the study of the 
administrative sciences, as for that of the political, 
economic and social sciences, which are develop- 
ing rapidly.” Part II of Public relations in admin- 
istration on ‘‘the influence of the public on the 
operation of public administration, excluding 
electoral rights” is under preparation for the 1965 
Congress with C. Mihcioglu of the University of 
Ankara as general rapporteur,—_J AMES B. CHILDS, 
Library of Congress. 


A History of the Australian Country Party. BY 
Unricu Erus. (Melbourne, Australia: Mel- 
bourne University Press, 1963. Pp. ix, 359. 
$8.50.) 


This book is a fine addition to the growing 
number of studies about Australian politics. Itis a 
sympathetic treatment of the Country Party. The 
author explains: “It is written from a point of 


‘view——-from the inside looking out—and must be 


accepted as an interpretation by one who cannot 
hope to be slightly objective or even unbiased.” 
Although the author is too modest to admit it, he 
has had a great deal to do with both the policy 
and strategy of the Country Party. He worked 
very closely with Sir Earle Page and Sir Arthur 
Fadden, both of whom held a number of different 
federal ministries. 

The book’s title is somewhat misleading as 
there is only incidental reference to the Party’s 
state branches. In part, this results from two 
facts. First, the state affiliations, according to 
Ellis, are inextricably bound to the national struc- 
ture. Second, to do a detailed job on the state 
branches would have required several additional 
volumes. 

Since Ellis writes from a point of view and is not 
an academic political scientist, his history does 
not incorporate methods of analysis which have 
become commonplace in our discipline. For in- 
stance, it would have been helpful if Hllis had 
included some tables indicating the kind and 
quantity of legislation introduced by Country 
Party members. It also would have been useful 
had he done some roll call analyses to determine 
the pattern of parliamentary solidarity and the 
Party’s legislative relationships with other federal 
parties. But such omissions do not detract from 
the overall worth of the study. This is all the more 
true when one realizes that until recently there 
were very few reliable secondary sources on Aus- 
tralian politics. Ellis provides names, places, 
dates, and events which will be extremely helpful 
to future students of Australian politics. The 
appendices are particularly valuable in this 
regard. 
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, One point which Ellis makes is that the federal 
| Country Party, particularly since its entry into 

Commonwealth politics in 1917, has not been 
: “merely an extension of the three principal non- 
labor parties—National, United Australian, and 
Liberal—which have successively vied with the 
Labor Party for control of the Commonwealth 
Government. The Country Party has never 
sought support in the metropolitan areas. It has 
entered into electoral arrangements and compos- 
ite governments with non-labor parties whose 
strength Iie in the urban centers. Through elec- 
toral arrangements there is an agreement on an 
allocation of seats to be contested by each part- 


ner. Critics of these arrangements contend that 


the Party’s numerical strength, and hence its 
legislative power, is diminished by this strategy. 
The prolonged alliance with the Liberal Party, 
which dates from 1949 to the present, has prob- 
ably sapped the Country Party’s vitality both 
organizationally and legislatively. (From 1917 to 
1964 the Country Party was involved in compos- 
ite governments for 27 of the 47 years.) The 
Country Party has never withdrawn from a min- 
istry. Ellis marshals evidence which indicates that 
this has contributed to the stability of the Com- 
monwealth government. 

Some less sympathetic students of the Country 
Party might conclude that it is the rural branch of 
the non-labor party. Such a conclusion would 
require investigation of Country Party participa- 
tion in local governing authorities and state 
parliaments. Certainly, this suggestion is worthy 
of investigation for several reasons. First, it would 
provide insights into the nature of the “third 
party” in a three-party system. Second, and more 
important, it would enable us to refine our notions 
about party systems in general and the multi- 
party system in particular-——-ConRaD JOYNER, 
University of Arizona. 


The Second Soviet Republic: The Ukraine After 
World War II. By Yarostav Brurnsxry. (New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1964. 
Pp. xvii, 839, $12.50.) 


This book is virtually. encyclopedic in length: 
apart from the copiously annotated text, it con- 
tains twenty-two special notes in the appendix 
(the particularly interesting note on “The Jewish 
Question in the Ukraine’ contains fourteen 
double-column pages) and a fifty-three page anno- 
tated bibliography. The value of the work as a 
compendium of hard-to-get information about a 
major portion of the U.S.S.R. is beyond question. 
But—in spite of the title—the author did not 
intend to write a handbook on the Ukraine. While 
his purpose might have been clearer to the reader 
if he had stated his problems at the beginning, the 
attentive reader soon learns that Professor Bilin- 
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sky is really concerned solely with the Ukrainian 
nationality question. The vast array of data he 
presents is designed to answer such problems as: 
What are the factors influencing Ukrainian na- 
tional identification? How strong is national 
feeling today? How has Soviet policy sought to 
manipulate it? What are the prospects for sepa- 
rate national identity among Ukrainians? 

The crucial problem, the present strength of 
Ukrainian nationalism, is the hardest to approach. 
The direct line of investigation pursued by Bilin- 
sky is examination of resistance to Soviet efforts 
to integrate the West Ukraine (i.e., the portions 
acquired in 1939-46). Unfortunately, it is almost 
impossible for the outside investigator to assess 
the degree of resistance to a totalitarian regime 
unless the totalitarian controls are at least tempo- 
rarily lifted. Bilinsky has worked very diligently 
to collect the very incomplete information avail- 
able; this reviewer, for one, is much indebted to 
Bilinsky for the evidence on the UPA (Ukrainian 
Insurgent [guerrilla] Army) which he originally 
presented in his Ph.D. dissertation. It is a review- 
er’s inescapable duty, however, to point out that 
Bilinsky (who spent his childhood in the wartime 
West Ukraine) does not take a thoroughly critical 
approach to the question of Ukrainian resistance. 
Bilinsky does not positively exaggerate the impor- 
tance of the UPA; but he fails to undertake the 
badly needed task of critically analyzing the large 
body of émigré writing on the subject, particu- 
larly in regard to the territorial and chronological 
extent of guerrilla activities. Furthermore, Bilin- 
sky glosses over the fratricidal confli¢ts which 
preceded and accompanied the formation of the 
UPA and the lasting imprint which these brutal 
episodes had upon the development of the na- 
tionalist movement. 

On the other hand, the mere fact of Bilinsky’s 
personal commitment makes him an especially 
useful source on some aspects of Ukrainian na- 
tionalism. This is especially true of the passages 
on contemporary relations between Ukrainian 
nationalists and the Vatican. An outsider could 
not have easily uncovered the extent and nature of 
nationalist resentment against what many 
Ukrainians regard as Vatican efforts to minimize 
the importance of the Ukrainian (Uniate) Catho- 
lic Church as a tactic in the effort to win over 
Russian Orthodoxy. 

The main part of Bilinsky’s book is wisely 
devoted, not to a direct assault on the problem of 
the strength of Ukrainian nationalism, but to an 
intensive examination of Soviet policies. He then 
tries to infer from the policies the nature of the 
national attitude which the regime hopes to influ- 
ence. In pursuing this indirect approach, Bilinsky 
discusses in detail the hitherto largely neglected 
statistical data on nationality factors in education 
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and mass media (however, his main analysis was 
made before the more detailed 1959 census data 
became available). Bilinsky wisely recognizes the 
impracticability of a comprehensive examination 
of Soviet manipulation of literary and historical 
symbols of Ukrainian national identity. Conse- 
quently, he approaches this facet of Soviet policy 
through intensive analysis of two crucial cases: 
the treatment of the poet Taras Shevchenko and 
of the “reunification” of the Ukraine and Russia 
in the Treaty of Pereyaslav. In analyzing the 
nationality aspects of Communist Party person- 
nel changes, the author concentrates upon the 
period since Stalin’s death. Here a good bit of 
speculation is unavoidable, but Bilinsky is rather 
too inclined to stress nationality factors in the 
recent power struggle. Similarly, his factually 
valuable discussion of the role of the Ukrainian 
S. 5. R. in the United Nations probably over- 
emphasizes the nationality question. In his con- 
cluding chapter Bilinsky relies heavily upon 
interviews with postwar defectors. He recognizes 
the hazards of using this uncontrollable data, but 
occasionally is extremely uncritical, as in his 
acceptance of one informant’s assertion that 
“within a week or two, the entire city of Dnepre- 
petrovsk, after German occupation began to 
speak Ukrainian.” Such items are not allowed to 
distort Bilinsky’s general findings, however, which 
are in accord with other scholars’ conclusions, 
Basically, he finds, “Soviet Ukrainians tend to be 
so preoccupied with abolishing the ills of the 
regime that little thought is given to what pre- 
cisely should be put in its place” and “the struggle 
for economic betterment occupies most of the 
attention of Soviet citizens, Ukrainians and non- 
Ukrainians alike.” These findings necessarily lead 
to the conclusion that the future of Ukrainian 
national identity very probably depends upon 
developments which largely transcend the 
Ukraine itself—Joun A. ARMSTRONG, University 
of Wisconsin. 


Economic Rationality and Soviet Politics or Was 
Stalin Really Necessary? By AuEc Nove. 
(Frederick A. Praeger: New York, 1964. P. 316. 
$8.50.) 


This is a collection of seventeen articles, essays 
and papers by the distinguished economist Alec 
Nove of the University of Glasgow. Their writing 
spans the last decade and all except two have 
previously appeared elsewhere. 

Mr. Nove is not one of: those too-frequent 
specialists in Soviet economics who insist always 
upon the primacy of their study and tend to dis- 
regard the significance of politics, literature, 
Russian tradition and so forth for Soviet develop- 
ments. His interests as reflected in the entries in 
Economic Rationality and Soviet Politics cover a 
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broad spectrum ranging from “Occupational 
patterns in the USSR and Great Britain” to “The 
Peasants in Soviet literature since Stalin.” 

However, Professor Nove is at his best in the 
chapters on Soviet planning and agriculture, areas 
where he has his special expertise. In those chap- 
ters the author provides a topical and valuable 
account of Khrushchev’s economic misadven- 
tures, written, in some instances, a half-dozen 
years before October, 1964. Nove indieates the 
extent to which Nikita Sergeevich’s attempts to 
deal with the economic necessity for local au- 
tonomy and the political demand for central 
control converted Soviet economic planning into 
an almost impenetrable tohu-bohu. In agricul- 
ture, he points out that Khrushchev, as his prede- 
cessors, had fallen victim to that same shturmove- 
shchina (‘campaigning’) psychosis, with which, 
incidentally, the Russians have often impugned 
the Chinese comrades. Nove suggests that 
Khrushchev’s ideas for using the virgin soil lands 
and the fallow areas and planting corn were all 
excellent—but not everywhere and under all 
conditions. “It is this chronic tendency to overdo 
a good idea, to impose it by decree,” Nove writes, 
“which ruins its application and does so much 
harm to Soviet agriculture.” 

It is Nove’s position that the Soviet planning 
system is not “economically” rational, since it 
operates on the basis of political not economic 
decisions, and that the present difficulties of the 
Soviet economy can in large part be remedied by a 
“big dose’? of economic rationality. He further 
maintains that what prevents the Soviet Union 
from undertaking such a cure is not primarily 
Marxist ideology, but rather the “convictions of 
the political leaders and planners that they, and 
not any ‘law of value,’ are the regulators of eco- 
nomic life.” Nove seems to believe that any major 
change in the style of Soviet planning must be 
predicated on significant alterations in the psy- 
chology of the leadership, which is a major reason 
for the labored and sometimes painful quality of 
the debates over Soviet planning policy which 
have broken out intermittently during the past 
few years. 

One wishes that Mr. Nove’s comments on the 
differences between “useful” economic growth 
and the growth of output as measured by statis- 
tics would ke read by all of those who have been 
involved in the often meaningless debate over 
Soviet economic growth vis-d-vis that of the 
United States. His discussions of the mounting 
futility of the trudoden system and of the role and 
burden of agricultural officials at the raion and 
oblast levels are particularly enlightening. 7 

As is almost bound to be the case in a collection 
such as this, there is a good deal of repetition of 
arguments and some of the materials are so out- 
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dated as to be of little more than historical inter- 
est. This is particularly so in Mr. Nove’s chapter 
on “The purchasing power of the Soviet ruble,” 
which first appeared in 1958. Too many of the 
conclusions reached here are no longer valid and 
there is the additionally irritating feature for the 
American reader of having figures given not only 
in old rubles but also in pounds, shillings and 
pence, Try converting old rubles to new, then say 
£1 5s 6d. to dollar and cents, then accounting for 
changes that have taken place in relative values 
since 1957, and it will quickly be seen why this 
chapter might have been better left out, in spite of 
the fact that it was at the time of its writing un- 
doubtedly an intellectual tour de force. 

Despite these minor shortcomings, the collec- 
tion is justifiable and the time of any Soviet 
specialist would be well spent in reading its chap- 
ters on planning and agriculture. There is one 
further aspect of the book, which, though perhaps 
trivial and presumably not specifically attribut- 
able to Professor Nove, must nevertheless be 
mentioned, namely the alternate title; Was Stalin 
Really Necessary? Other than the introductory 
chapter, which is one of the least valuable in the 
collection, the book has almost nothing to do with 
this problem. One can only conclude that some 
sales-conscious editor decided that Economic 
Rationality and Soviet Politics would not sell, but 
Was Stalin Really Necessary? might; or perhaps 
that two titles are safer than one. The alternate 
title does the book no credit. Caveat auctor!— 
Dawn N. Jacoss, Miami University (Ohio). 


Nationalism and Communism, Essays 1946-1968. 
By Hvem Seron-Wartson (New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, Publisher, 1964. Pp. x+253. 
$7.50.) 


Hugh Seton-Watson, head of the Department 
of Russian History in the School of Slavonic and 
East European Studies of London University and 
author of well known books on Russian and East- 
ern European history and politics has assembled 
in this volume a collection of previously published 
articles and lectures. Using the rubric of national- 
ism and communism, the author has brought 
together a valuable collection of his essays under 
four main headings. These are twentieth-century 
history, eastern Europe after WWII, communism 
in eastern Europe and international problems. 
The last category deals with such international 
problems as Soviet foreign policy, strategy, and 
the Atlantic Alliance. 

The author is at his best in analyzing the long 
range implications of twentieth century history in 
which the mass movements of nationalism and 


.- Communism occupy principal places. Tracing how 


nationalism was first formulated in revolutionary 


` France, Seton-Watson shows how it became a 
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democratic and secular phenomena. Turning to 
nationalist movements in underdeveloped coun- 
tries in the last hundred years, the author points 
out how these movements have been directed “‘by 
a modern secular elite or intelligentsia.” The nine- 
teenth century Russian liberal leaders were the 
first to be called the intelligentsia but as the 
author points out the intelligentsia are not solely a 
Russian phenomena. Intelligentsia were found in 
all the other components of the Romanov as well 
as the Ottoman and parts of the Hapsburg em- 
pires, 

On the future of nationalism, Seton-Watson 
believes that it is not as predictable as some 
writers who advance the causes of larger free 
associations and world government might have us 
believe. The fall of the Romanov, Ottoman and 
Hapsburg empires did not result in the independ- 
ence of national states but “the establishment of 
the empire of the Bolsheviks.” 

On the revolutionary movements of the first 
half of the twentieth century the author points 
out that the distinguishing feature of twentieth 
century revolutionary movements from those of 
the nineteenth century is that the twentieth cen- 
tury movements have arisen in culturally and 
economically backward countries. Nineteenth 
century revolutionary movements arose more in 
the advanced countries. But the interesting phe- 
nomenon is that the nineteenth century revolu- 
tionary movements did not develop into fully 
blown Marxist type revolutions as did those in the 
twentieth century. Moreover Marx has been 
repeatedly proved wrong in that his forecasts for 
an economic revolution in industrial countries 
coming before the revolution in less developed 
agricultural societies were not born out. In the 
agrarian societies which had revolutions, Russia, 
Yugoslavia and China, the revolutions came 
about only because outside forces had demolished 
the old state apparatus. It was not the inevitable 
economic laws of Marx which brought about an 
internal upheaval because of the contradictions in 
capitalism but the outside forces coupled with 
social and political disintegration in these coun- 
tries which precipitated the successful revolutions. 

Coming back to the intelligentsia, Seton- 
Watson rightly points out that the leaders of 
twentieth century revolutionary movements came 
chiefly from the intelligentisia. Western nations 
desiring to influence the historical course of the 
new emerging nations should pay more attention 
to the development and training of these leaders. 

The section of the book which reflects the 
unique personal observations of the author is on 
Eastern Europe after WWII. Showing the results 
of extensive travels and intensive study Seton- 
Watson's essays on the Danube states right after 
the war, on the Czechoslovak turnover, the Hun- 
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garian uprising and the Greek civil war are most 
informative. His essays end with a relatively 
recent discussion of Soviet foreign policy followed 
by a very current final essay. “Commonwealth, 
Common Market and Common Sense” in which 
he correctly pleads for Great Britain entering the 
Common Market and for Europe entering the 
Atlantic Community. 

Some of these essays were written ten or more 
years ago but they are still valid. The fact that the 
first of them was published in 1946 and the others 
in almost each successive year is not a drawback 
because their incisive analyses are still valid. 
Moreover there is an additional advantage in the 
timing of these articles because the essays reveal 
a well written chronology of significant develop- 
ments on the world scene from 1946 to 1963. 
There is no perspective more enlightening than 
that of a brilliant historian and Seton- Watson has 
in every sense this —Witiiam B. Barras, The 
University of Michigan. 


The Yemen: Imams, Rulers, and Revolutions. By 
Haroitp Inerams. (New York and London: 
Fredrick Praeger, 1963. Pp. 164, no price 
indicated.) 


There can be little doubt that all those who 
some twenty-two years ago were delighted by 
Harold Ingrams’ Arabia and the Isles were equally 
dismayed by his announced intention at the time 
not to write another book. His account of quaint, 
far-away and little-known peoples and places 
revealed a fascinating world as well as a man full 
of warmth, wisdom and charm. Many readers, 
like this reviewer, must have hoped that Mr. 
Ingrams would one day change his mind. This 
hope has now been realized. 

It must, however, be stated at once that Mr. 
Ingrams’ new book, The Yemen: Imams, Rulers, 
and Revolutions, is very different from his Arabia 
and the Isles. The racy, loquacious, and often 
eloquent manner in which he spoke of the minu- 
tiae of everyday human existence, as well as of the 
larger issues of tribal peace, border warfare and 
imperial policy, has been replaced by a tone of 
somber seriousness. 

Mr. Ingrams’ new book presents a broad survey 
of al-Yemen’s past and present rather than a 
systematic study of the country and its problems. 
It contains a wealth of information on the tribal 
and denominational composition of the popula- 
tion; on the rise of Zaydi Shi‘ism in al-Yemen; on 
Yemeni political personalities, both Royalist and 
Republican; on British-Yemeni relations, includ- 
ing the Treaty of 1934 and the continuing conflict 
over frontier questions; and on such events as the 
assassination of Imam Yahya, the various plots 
against Imam Ahmad,, and the 1962 revolution 
which overthrew the Imamic regime, 
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Mr. Ingrams writes soberly and with restraint. 
Nonetheless, as a dedicated British colonial offi- 
cial who spent many of the best years of his life in 
South Arabia, he is a deeply committed man. 
Love for his country and affection for the people 
among whom he labored for so many years must 
have indissolubly linked the imperial interests of 
the one with the welfare of the other in his mind. 
He can hardly be expected to view with equanim- 
ity the forces which have brought revolution and 
civil war to al-Yemen, and which now threaten to 
shatter the British position in South Arabia so 
laboriously established by persons like him. 

One of the interesting facts that emerges from 
the pages of this book is the author’s change of 
sentiment toward Imamic rule and Imamic poli- 
cies as a result of recent developments in the area. 
Imamic claims to British South Arabia, which had 
received neither the sympathy nor the support of 
the author prior to the appearance of the UAR 
upon the South Arabian scene, now appear to find 
justification in his eyes. In searching for a way out 
of al-Yemen’s difficulties, it is to the present 
Imam al-Badr that he turns. “Maybe it is not too 
extravagant to suppose that such a ruler as he 
might well be a better proposition for al-Yemen 
than a Nasserite Republic or the curious hybrid 
Federation of South Arabia.” 

There is a touch of regret, and perhaps a sug- 
gestion of remorse, in the manner in which In- 
grams relates how the Imam, having unsuccess- 
fully pressed his claims to British-controlled 
South Arabia, invoked outside help which now 
threatens to encompass his ruin and radically 
change the power relationships in the area. 

The Shi‘i-Sunni conflict, one of the lesser- 
known aspects of the current Republican-Royalist 
struggle in al-Yemen, is discussed in more than 
one place. Notwithstanding the fact that Arab 
Nationalist sources have accused the British of 
fomenting this conflict, Ingrams does not think it 
necessary to deny charges of British involvement. 
He gives the impression that the Zaydis, particu- 
larly the two great tribal confederations of the 
Hashid and the Bakil, regard the Imam’s cause as 
their own. However, it is known that important 
elements of the Hashid, disgruntled by the execu- 
tion of their paramount chieftain by Imam 
Ahmad in 1959, made common cause with the 
Republicans—a fact not mentioned by the author. 

A few errors, perhaps inevitable in so compre- 
hensive a survey, occur in this book. For example, 
the two children murdered by Mu‘awiya’s gen- 
eral, Busr Ibn Artat (pp. 20-21) were not the 
children of Abdullah Ibn Abbas, the ancestor of 
the Abbasids, but those of his younger brother, 
Ubaydullah Ibn Abbas. Ali was not the nephew of 
Muhammad (p. 20), but his cousin, as correctly 
stated on page 27. The Imamic title “Hamid 
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ed-Din” does not mean ‘‘Defender of the Faith” 
(p. 58) but rather “He whose religion is praise- 
worthy.” 

Mr, Ingrams’ concluding remarks, reiterating a 
theme that runs throughout the book, are a dis- 
appointing forecast of the future. The Yemenis, 
we are told, even after their present troubles are 
over, will remain as factious and disunited as ever} 
for like all other Arabs, they are torn between 
self-love and self-denial, this-worldliness and 
other-worldliness, individualism and desire for 
unity. 

This slim volume contains a surprising amount 
of information, much of which is essential for an 
understanding of the present situation in al- 
Yemen. It is a valuable and timely contribution to 
the scant literature on Southwest Arabia.— 
WADIE Jwarpen, Indiana University. 


Syrian Politics and the Military 1946-1968. By 
Gorvon H. Tory. (Columbus: Ohio State 
University Press, 1964. Pp. ix, 488. $7.00.) 


The tendency of recent studies to blame the 
military as agents of instability in the Middle 
East and other under-developed areas shows no 
sign of weakening. Studies on the role of the mili- 
tary in politics can be illuminating; they remain, 
however, a difficult task, requiring an intimate 
knowledge of a people, their history, traditions, 
institutions, and a personal contact with both 
civilian and military establishments. The analyst 
must be primarily concerned with local assess- 
ments of the system he is scrutinizing which, 
added to his own, will provide him with the tools 
he needs. He then may begin his analysis in the 
light of generally recognized axioms—a tedious 
and frustrating process which does not guarantee 
the success of his enterprise. 

Any attempt to analyze a situation in the 
Middle East or Africa from a non-local viewpoint 
is bound to produce inaccurate hypotheses, let 
alone conclusions. A knowledge gained from the 
local press and politicians whose prejudices are 
complex and manifold leads equally to deceptive 
conclusions. 

One seeks in Torey’s Syrian Politics and the 
Military a systematic study of the conditions that 
brought military groups into political eminence in 
Syria, perhaps even an analysis of the mystique of 
the military’s political behavior there—a book of 
the type and stature of P. J. Vatikiotis’ The 
Egyptian Army in Politics and which might serve 
as a sequel to that work, by studying the Syrian 
army as a political group with interests of its own, 
whose understanding of what constituted the 
national interest inspired its attempts and subse- 
quent failures to emerge as the leader of a national 
resurgence. 

The title of the book is misleading for the 


author has not produced such a study. As he 
candidly announces in his preface, the “book is a 
journey into the wilcerness of contemporary Near 
Eastern history,” a narrative based mainly on 
Syrian news releases and newspaper comments on 
the period. The lack of analysis or its superficiality 
whenever attempted makes the book a tiresome 
compilation of historical records for the area 
specialist and a confusing one for the layman. 

Chapter I is a sketchy mélange describing such 
diverse topics as geography, people, historical 
background, society, culture, economy, educa- 
tion, political strikes, governmental organization, 
army, constitution, ministry of interior, legal sys- 
tem and the Syrian press. This is followed by a 
brief description of political parties up to inde- 
pendence and then by nine chapters of relatively 
detailed accounts of the political vicissitudes of 
the Syrian state. The disproportionately brief 
conclusion is a hasty and naive summation of 
“the factors which brought about the failure of 
democratic government in Syria,” and is followed 
by an epilogue, appendices and bibliography. 

A plethora of events are related en vrac without 
due consideration to minorities or economic and 
ethnic factors—so significant in Syrian politics; 
they are merely cited as existing and constituting 
crucial problems. Too much is left to the imagina- 
tion of the reader: such a situation occurred ‘‘due 
to considerations of foreign policy,” but such con- 
siderations are not spelled out. The author’s con- 
ception of Nasir as a “patriarchal image” for the 
Arabs, moreover, is quite unwarranted. If Nasir 
represents anything to the Arabs it is youth, 
vigor and change. 

Torey sees three distinct periods in Syria’s 
political history from the end of World War Two 
to the abortive union with Egypt. From 1946 to 
1949 parliamentary democracy was tried and 
found to be wanting; from 1949 to 1954 military 
dictatorship also failed to give the country the 
leadership it required; and in 1954 until February 
1958 came “the rezurn to a parliamentary re- 
gime.” 

Independent Syria’s “entire life” is seen as 
“characterized by irternal turmoil, near chaos at 
times, and continual governmental instability.’’ 
But these circumstances, Torey remarks, are not 
peculiar to Syria, as they have characterized 
many other countries such as “Pakistan, Burma, 
Korea, Iraq, France and Argentina.” What made 
Syria’s political institutions too fragile to with- 
stand such stresses and strains, according to the 
author, are its geographical position, lack of for- 
sighted leadership, and its being part of a larger 
Arab nation. Moreover, Syria was not able “to 
weld its people into a compact and compatible 
nation” because it has “neither tradition nor past 
glories.” And the leaders who struggled for Syria’s 
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independence having “fought against something 
all their political lives’ have “become accus- 
tomed to thinking in a negative frame of mind.” 
But, Torey thinks: “Perhaps in less demanding 
circumstances, they would have been equal to 
the challenge.” 

Syria’s geographical situation, he finds, “‘con- 
tinually worked against the country’s survival.” 
Because, “Set between two rival blocs, Syria be- 
came the pawn of Arab power politics, the target 
of the rival Hashemite and Saudi-Egyptian 
camps.” 

So the civilian failed because of an inability to 
provide the country with a patriarch that was 
also a modern innovator with a capacity to push 
the country forward. Later, the military also 
failed “largely because of their inability to mold 
the Syrian people into a viable nation; their being 
caught-up in inter-Arab rivalries; and their lack 
of recognition that radical socio-political ideology 
was becoming the order of the day in the Arab 
world.” The military were followed by a parlia- 
mentary regime—“the golden years of the 
Ba’th’—~-which also failed while showing the 
“progressive officers the way to achieve their 
dreams.” 

By 1958, both democracy and army rule had 
failed; a new system was needed but could not be 
found; “perhaps it was not the Syrian people’s 
fault.” The political system they inherited was 
ill-suited to this oriental society “undergoing a 
rapidly accelerating ‘Westernization’.” 

The four pages of epilogue are a digest of the 
facts of Syria’s political union with Egypt which, 
according to Torey, failed because “Nasir’s 
Egyptian background failed to give him the 
requisite understanding of the Syrian tempera- 
ment and mentality.” 

This book is neither scholarly nor very helpful 
to the layman; it is informative only as are re- 
leases in a daily newspaper. Unpolished, hastily 
compiled and edited, it is no more than a ‘jour- 
ney into the wilderness” of the Syrian press.— 
ALFRED Q. GERTEINY, St. John’s University. 


The City of God and the City of Man in Africa. 
By Enear H. BROOKES AND Amry VANDEN- 
BOsCH, (Lexington: University of Kentucky 
Press, 1964. Pp. vi, 138. $3.75.) 


This small volume is composed of two lectures 
given by Dr. Brookes at the University of Ken- 
tucky in 1963 and a substantial introduction to 
each lecture by Professor Vandenbosch. Dr. 
Brookes is introduced as professor emeritus of 
history and political science at the University of 
Natal, but he is perhaps better known as former 
Native representative in the South African Sen- 
ate, leader in the Liberal Party of that country, 
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and fighter for non-European rights there gener- 
ally, 

Vandenbosch’s introductory essays on the 
newly independent nations of Africa and the 
politics of the Republic of South Africa provide 
very good background material, although the 
former might have dealt more with internal 
rather than international factors. The two essays 
by Brookes constitute the core of the book, and 
the remainder of this review will examine them 
more closely. 

In his first essay Brookes defends the European 
missionary enterprise as “the only way in which 
the faith of Christ could have been brought to 
Africa,” a continent where lust, cruelty, and “an 
all-pervading fear of evil spiritual forces” were 
mixed with a wide variety of virtues. He stresses 
the missionaries’ faults—especially their lack of 
humility—along with their virtues, and concludes 
that they brought the City of Man to Africa 
along with the City of God, a combination which 
he seems to imply is inevitable whenever human 
beings are involved. The weakness of African 
sexual mores, the total denunciation of colonial 
and missionary activities, and the messianic 
tendencies of African political leaders, however, 
are anti-Christian and consequently must be re- 
sisted totally. Thus the implementation of the 
City of God in Africa is the highest goal for 
Brookes, and evils are ranked by him according 
to the extent to which they impede the realiza- 
tion of this goal. However, his City of God is a 
conception developed entirely in the West, and 
which is to be “handed over” to Africa to defend 
with all her ability. It is extremely unfortunate 
that Brookes’ failure to understand the unaccept- 
ability of this doctrine to most Africans blurs his 
otherwise keen insights into the contemporary 
African situation. 

In discussing the problems of his native South 
Africa in his second essay Brookes once again 
stresses the intermixing of the City of Man and 
the City of God. No person or ethnic group is 
portrayed as the villain or the hero in this tragic 
situation, but rather all are shown to be caught in 
a struggle in which compromise is impossible, at 
least for the time being, although there are some 
signs indicating that change is taking place. Boer, 
Briton, and Bantu alike cannot escape the seem- 
ingly logical dictates of their cultural norms and 
power situations. This does not mean that 
Brookes is unaware of the extreme injustice that 
the present situation entails; he portrays this 
injustice vividly, but has no simple cure for it. 
Violence is the only way to put an end to white 
rule in the near future, and this is not an accept- 
able means because it would destroy almost every- 
thing that is good in South African society. 
Brookes concludes that individuals must do their 
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duty by knowing and feeling the facts, thinking 
with integrity, and speaking with courage, and 
that they must “appeal to God with Whom all 
things are possible.” This course of action is likely 
to fail to preserve South Africa, but it is the most 
effective way to serve the City of God, and that is 
what really matters. Those who do not share 
Brookes’ faith will probably consider him a de- 
featist and an escapist, but of course they cannot 
really appreciate his position as he sees it.— 
JAMES R. Scarnirt, University of Colorado. 


Tunisia: The Politics of Modernization. BY 
CHARLES A. Micaup wiru Lon CARL 
Brown AND CLEMENT Henry Moore. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1964. Pp. xiii, 
205. $6.00.) 


This is a lucid, informed study of moderniza- 
tion when change takes place under relatively 
the best of terms. Such a touchstone is valuable 
for students of modernization regardless of area 
interest, especially since the authors succeed so 
well in clarifying the historical, social, and eco- 
nomic context of what is primarily a political 
task. 

Tunisia was fortunate in the sequence of its 
political development, as Brown demonstrates in 
a fine analytical synthesis of the effects of the 
first fifty years of French rule. To a small, cul- 
turally rather homogeneous country long open to 
Mediterranean influences, French conquest in 
1881 came almost bloodlessly. A local elite, which 
had decades earlier already generated its own 
reform movements, at first accepted French rule 
for being modern and orderly. The established 
Muslim elite asked only for equal opportunities 
in modern education, bureaucracy, and business, 
or at least, perpetuation of its social status. In 
the 1930s, the Neo-Destour under Habib 
Bourguiba’s leadership emerged to organize a 
movement among a growing mass uprooted by 
French-inspired modernization but without rights 
or, often, place, in the new society. Enough time 
had by now passed, however, for modern stand- 
ards and skills of action and justice to infuse the 
cadre organizing the new mass movement. Not 
so much time had elapsed that the nationalist 
movement would suffer the fate of the Wafd in 
Egypt—where an elite of landowners and busi- 
nessmen feared to let the masses participate in 
political action except promiscuously, as mobs, 
so that the principal nationalist organization dis- 
integrated without direct heirs when the achieve- 
ment of independence revealed the absence of a 
national society. By the thirties, the Neo-Destour 
could, in fact, already count on the integral sup- 
port of a trade union movement in its dual fight 
against Tunisian backwardness and French domi- 
nation. 
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Moore, in the second section of this book 
(drawing upon a larger study being prepared for 
separate publication) assesses the Neo-Destour’s 
contemporary role. The party’s solidarity and 
organizational effectiveness were tested by clan- 
destine and sometimes violent ‘struggle for 16 
years prior to independence in 1956. Self-sacrifice 
and intellectual and practical flexibility continue 
to be joined to a commitment to the transforma- 
tion of society by way of a centralized democracy. 
Two quotations may help to suggest the tenor of 
that tutelary transformation. Bourguiba: ".. . 
The governor, the executive agent of the govern- 
ment, does not undertake projects that the citi- 
zens have not been prepared to understand, and 
on the other hand, the [party] commissioner, 
informed of these projects, works to prepare the 
ground. ... The governor and the commissioner 
are an emanation of my person.” Moore: “In 
contrast to the national scene, a healthy demo- 
cratic political process flourishes at the local 
level... . Through its decades of experience, the 
party has developed a network of branches that 
transcend local rivalries. ... The branches do 
more than mobilize the people in support of 
government projects; they represent the people 
and give them the opportunity to manage many 
of their local affairs.” 

In Tunisia, economic development was post- 
poned while political and social change were 
given precedence for at least five years after 
independence. First came the movement of new 
men with new orientation into the government 
at all levels; the grant of legal equality to women; 
the secularization and expansion of education; 
and the redistribution of one-fourth of the arable 
land. Planned economic development, delayed 
until 1961, is now being supported by more 
foreign economic aid per capita than any other 
modernizing nation now receives. Micaud, in a 
concluding section, highlights Tunisia’s social 
and economic accomplishments so far, especially 
in self-help and social justice, and its major re- 
maining problems in economic investment and 
growth, 

The three collaborators have provided us with 
a most useful and succinct case study in political 
modernization. They conclude that ‘so far, 
Tunisia has been successful in carrying out the 
three major tasks of modernization that are the 
preconditions for rapid economic growth. It has 
succeeded in maintaining national cohesion, in 
mobilizing and educating the masses, and in 
transforming values and structures—without los- 
ing sight of the ultimate goal of modernization, 
the liberation of man.” But if this case study is 
actually to be incorporated in a broader, sys- 
tematic body of knowledge, new questions will 
first need answers from studies yet to be made. 
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Since only two or three other countries in Africa 
and the Middle East have so far modernized 
themselves as successfully as Tunisia, is success 
dependent on all the good fortunes and deliberate 
policies that have marked Tunisia’s transforma- 
tion? That would indeed be cause for pessimism. 
What are the likely political costs of compen- 
sating for the possession of fewer social and eco- 
nomic prerequisites? Are we, perhaps, being 
prematurely optimistic even about Tunisia? 
Modernization requires a persistent will and 
capacity to generate and absorb continuing 
transformation. How can we assess the solidity 
of a party’s commitment to such a permanent 
revolution, and its ability to withstand the 
temptation of becoming, like Mexico’s ruling 
party, primarily an efficient instrument for po- 
litical integration among new political oligarchs? 
For pursuing such further questions, this book 
also offers a very good start.—MANFRED 
HALPERN, Princeton University. 


The Afrikaners Interpretation of South African 
History. By E. A. Van JAarsvenp. (Cape 
Town: Simondium Publishers Ltd., 1964. Pp. 
199. R 2-80.) 


The range of subjects touched upon in this col- 
lection of essays is somewhat broader than is in- 
dicated by the title, but the latter quite accu- 
rately portrays the central theme of the book. In 
the first essay the author describes the traditional 
Afrikaner ideology, emphasizing its religious 
themes of a mission and a calling. In subsequent 
essays he demonstrates the influences which this 
ideology has had on Afrikaans historical writing, 
with respect to specific works and to general 
trends in the form and content of this writing. 
There is also some discussion of the influence of 
history on ideology in South Africa, as a necessary 
background for the development of the principal 
theme. 

Van Jaarsveld sees the Afrikaner ideology and 
the interpretation of history based upon it as 
being anti-British and defensive in orientation. 
Historically, the Afrikaner has had to defend both 
his independence and his treatment of the 
African (Bantu) against various kinds of British 
interference. In order to do so, however, he first 
had to mould his own people into a nation, so that 
they could react to the British as a self-conscious 
and united group. It was only during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century that Afrikaans- 
speaking people became a nation, but in their his- 
torical image-making their nationhood stemmed 
from the “Great Trek” of 1836-1838. In fact, 
virtually all of their historical writing is con- 
cerned with the Trek, the Anglo-Boer War of 
1899-1902, and the intervening years. As the 
above events were the first two great crises in 
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Afrikaner history, Van Jaarsveld speculates that 
a large volume of historical material may soon be 
forthcoming on the third crisis—the attainment 
of political awareness by the non-white peoples 
of South Africa. Accompanying this, the author 
hopes, will be a great diminution of anti-English 
sentiment among Afrikaners, and the unity of 
the two white groups in South Africa. 

Because the purposes of Afrikaans historical 
writing have been to create a national myth, and 
to justify the actions of the Afrikaner and con- 
demn those of the British, this writing has 
tended to manifest certain stylistic characteristics. 
The form of many Afrikaans historical works is 
either a series of carefully selected documents, 
loosely linked by inadequate narrative, or a flight 
into phantasy based on virtually no reliable 
documentation. Also characteristic of many of 
these writings is the tendency to pay little at- 
tention to motives, or to the broader context 
within which the events being described are 
taking place. For example, the international situ- 
ation and the role of the non-whites are usually 
ignored completely. The author is careful to dis- 
tinguish “pre-scientifie’ and ‘scientific’ histori- 
cal writings, and he stresses that the latter are 
much less likely to commit these stylistic errors. 
Some subjectivity in historical writing is un- 
avoidable, according to Van Jaarsveld, but the 
historian must do everything possible to elimi- 
nate avoidable subjectivity. British and Bantu 
historical writing in South Africa, as well as that 
of the Afrikaner, has generally failed to measure 
up to this standard. 

There is nothing in this book in the way of 
startling or really new conclusions, but it is a 
well-written and cogent presentation of a theme 
which, as far as this reviewer knows, had not 
previously received the full treatment it deserves. 
Because the book is a collection of essays there is 
some repetition, as the author admits in the 
preface, but this detracts only in a small way from 
the quality of the book.—James R. SCARRITT, 
University of Colorado. 


The Center of the World, Communism and the 
Mind of China. By Ropert S. ELEGANT. (New 
York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1964. pp. 
xii, 396. $5.95) 


Communist China since 1949 has perplexed all 
nations, large and small. Peking’s relations with 
the Soviet Union and non-communist nations are 
dynamic, subtle, almost unpredictable and often 
explosive. Does the Chinese Communist leader- 
ship today pursue the ancient mission of “Middle 
Kingdom” to impose on neighbor nations its fiat 
and system of government? Does China simply 
struggle for its recognition by all free nations 
before it becomes less bellicose? Or is it dedicated 
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to the ultimate universal victory of Communism 
with China at the center of such a protracted 
struggle against every nation? Mr. Elegant in his 
book attempts to conclude that “The Mind of 
China” based on Confucian ideology recognizes 
no equals and insists on dominating the entire 
world, whether China is under Chiang Kai-shek 
or Mao Tse-tung. The implication is that the 
ancient “Mind of China” repudiates and tran- 
scends Communism and the established nation- 
state system. This theme certainly raises a num- 
ber of complicated arguments. 

To suit his own purpose, the author discussed 
China’s modern relations with the European na- 
tions since 1600 A.D. and succeeded in establish- 
ing the basis for the Chinese outrage against 
Western imperialism, which climaxed in the 
Boxer Rebellion of 1900. He also painted a picture 
of incredible and kaleidoscopic changes that have 
taken place in China since 1949. Mr. Elegant 
believes that “Mao and his intimates are impelled 
by transcendent idealism, not by blood lust” (p. 
15) and it is “The Confucian state ideology which 
shaped the Chinese Mind” (p. 153) which is quite 
hospitable to Marxist utopia. Both insist that the 
individual is no more than a social unit molded by 
official indoctrination. Mao Tse-tung “Is the 
creature of his own past and China’s past” (p. 
149) and “Communism in China is as much a 
reaffirmation of Confucianism as it is a reaction 
against tradition” (p. 171). However, he believes 
that Mao is a “dedicated internationalist” who 
sees himself as the leader of the oppressed peoples 
everywhere and Mao insists on “Nothing less than 
creation of a new, world-wide political force 
centered on China,...” (p. 350). 

To destroy this “Mind of China” he suggested 
that any Western policy towards China “should 
properly proceed from a realistic appraisal of the 
compulsion that drives China’s political leaders 
whether they are Communists or non-commu- 
nists” (p. 368). Having repudiated the current 
U. S. policy towards Peking, he proposed the 
familiar line that the U. S. should abandon 
Chiang Kai-shek, extend trade and diplomatic 
recognition to Peking and help Peking to get into 
the United Nations. Thus, the unconquerable 
“Mind of China,” to this reviewer’s surprise, 
would become suddenly curable if the Chinese 
Communists are “Given the opportunities to 
understand the nature of the real world, so that 
they may stop fighting the devils of their own 
imagining” (p. 374). 

To this reviewer, there are in his book a num- 
ber of inaccurate comparisons, assertions and con~ 
flicting contentions. First of all, the “Mind of 
China” based on Confucianism did not always re- 
quire conquest of neighbor states. Nor did it im- 
ply China’s concern for oppressed peoples around 
it. It was nothing more than a Chinese sense of 
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superiority. For centuries, the Middle Kingdom 
sought peace among neighbors through its tribu- 
tary system which was based on China’s superior 
power to pacify the battling neighbors if neces- 
sary. It is, therefore, erroneous for the author to 
identify the “Mind of China” with the present 
Communist compulsion for conquest. Secondly, 
the “Mind of China,” if it can be correctly defined 
at all, underwent many revisions and transforma- 
tions. The dynastic-Confucian ideology came 
under many internal attacks and repudiations 
since at least the May 4th Movement in 1919. 
Mr. Elegant should not resurrect the long-des- 
serted Confucian ideology to justify Mao Tse- 
tung’s compulsion for conquest. Confucian ideal- 
ism and Marxist utopia are different in kind and 
degree, even though both are authoritarian and 
dogmatic. 

It is self-contradictory for Mr. Elegant to con- 
sider Mao Tse-tung as both prudent and “In- 
capable of setting any limit to his ambitions” (p. 
191). Recent facts have proved that the Chinese 
Communists are quite cautious but esoteric in 
their foreign policy strategy. For example, 
Peking has not provoked America in the Formo- 
san Strait since 1958, Nor has it honored its an- 
nounced revenge against the recent American 
action in the Bay of Tonkin in North Vietnam. 
In 1962, Peking narrowed its military action 
against India, It is, therefore, inaccurate to con- 
clude that Mao ‘“‘is incapable of setting any limit 
to his ambitions.” In my mind, China today be- 
haves just like any big resurgent nation until 
held back by a superior counterforce. Further- 
more, it is grossly wrong for Mr. Elegant to lump 
together and in the same degree Professor Hu 
Shih, Chiang Kai-shek and Mao Tse-tung as 
products of the same “Mind of China.” They 
have been very different in their thoughts and 
actions, even though all have registered protest, 
against Western. imperialism in China. 

In the author’s own words, if the Peking re- 
gime has produced an “Equality of deprivation” 
(p. 4) and the regime is “thwarted by its own in- 
efficiency, by popular resistance and by the law 
of nature” (p. 191) and if the 1958 introduction of 
agrarian commune system did produce ‘‘The 
breakdown of authcrity demoralized- not only 
the masses, but the cadres, too” (p. 299), the 
Peking regime would seem quite weak internally, 
and similar crises may recur again. Internal fail- 
ures will always discourage Mao’s ambitions 
abroad. In short, the author is apparently de- 
luded by his contention that through concession 
and appeasement the West can remove Mao’s 
compulsion for revenge. Contemporary history 
has not verified such contention as presented. 

Finally, the “Mind of China” does not exist 
any more. The hostile behavior of China can be 
fully explained by reasons that the author fails to 
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see clearly. As a have-not but ambitious nation, 
China is not prepared to accept the international 
status quo within the context of cold war politics. 
The “Mind of China” is merely a sophisticated 
fiction created by the author.—Davip W. CHANG, 
Wisconsin State University-Oshkosh. 


A Curtain of Ignorance: How the American Publie 
Has Been Misinfermed about China. By FELIX 
GREENE. (Garden City: Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1964. Pp. xix, 340. $5.50.) 


Felix Greene cogently denounces ‘‘the press, 
the experts, and... public officials’ for having 
transmitted to the American people a distorted 
picture of Communist China-—-a picture which 
“the best intelligence in our own country knows 
is not true,” but which “governs our actions” (p. 
xiii). The major thrust of his attack on the press 
and the experts is that their reportage ‘‘was bound 
to increase our hostility and fear of China and 
could in no way deepen our understanding of 
her. ... The standard in both these professions 
has been appalling” (p. 321). He reaffirms, for the 
total American reportage on China, the conclu- 
sions reached by Walter Lippmann and Charles 
Merz in 1920 concerning the treatment of the 
Russian revolution by the New York Times: that 
it has been “nothing short of disaster,” that the 
net effect has been “almost always misleading, 
and misleading news is worse than none at 
all, ...” No one can seriously disagree with his 
conclusions. Greene’s role is that of the crusading 
prosecutor, and his polemic is frankly written to 
stimulate some improvement in the situation. He 
uses the horrible example rather than the con- 
trolled sample to support his argument, and in so 
doing invites some doctoral candidate in political 
science to bring scientific methods and techniques 
to bear for a more measured analysis of Greene’s 
thesis. 

Greene begins early in the century to show how 
missionaries and business men first shaped an 
American image of China, followed by the crea- 
tion of a negative image of the China of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Kuomintang, which was subsequently 
reshaped by media under influence of the “China 
lobby” into a favorable image. For the Commun- 
ist period, he deals with broad themes (recurrent 
“starvation” and “slavery,” mythical representa- 
tions of Chinese intentions with respect to terri- 
torial expansion, intentions with respect to 
nuclear weapons, etc.) and with specificissues 
(the wishful invention of secret codicils to the 
Sino-Soviet agreements of 1950, assumptions of 
Chinese “aggression” in Tibet and on the Indian 
borders, misrepresentations of life in the people’s 
communes, ete.). As informal “controls,” he uses 
the reportage from sources he considers more re- 
liable, his personal judgments based on three 
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visits to Communist China and a continuing 
correspondence with people in Peking, and the 
logic of reason and contradictions. In particular, 
he has searched out the patently loaded editorial 
judgments passed along as parts of news content. 
He summarizes the principal factors contributing 
to the prevalent American myths about China as 
follows: (1) preventing people from seeing for 
themselves; (2) ignoring accurate information 
that is available; (8) dissemination of editorial- 
ized or imagined “news” from such “listening 
posts” as Hong Kong and Tokyo; (4) the press 
practice of reporting official government pro- 
nouncements as statements of reality (i.e. 
“statements emanating from governments or 
political movements should not be taken as 
factually correct by an independent press’ (p. 
302)); (5) the use of headlines misrepresentative of 
actual story content; and (6) misrepresentative 
use of photographs, cartoons and captions (illus- 
trated). The indictment is a formidable one, and 
Greene appeals to the conscience of the journal- 
istic profession to set matters aright. 

American, and to some extent British, scholars 
are also brought under fire. Passages are taken 
from the works of such men as John K. Fairbank, 
Robert ©, North and A. Doak Barnett to illus- 
trate the intermixing of editorial judgments with 
portrayals of factual and policy situations. China 
Quarterly (London) is taken to task for publishing 
Joseph Alsop’s imaginings (“On China’s De- 
scending Spiral,’ July-September 1962), but 
Greene is even more pitiless in condemning the 
scholars who responded to the Alsop article in a 
later issue of China Quarterly: “All but one treated 
lt]... as a contribution worthy of scholarly dis- 
cussion” (p. 186). Greene sets a high standard of 
objectivity for them; in effect, he is saying: 
“Write about what you know about, deal with 
the facts, avoid moralizing.” Unfortunately, 
western academic specialists on China stand ex- 
posed to the cross fires of political environment 
and conflicting value systems, and some handle 
the data with greater discrimination than others; 
Greene insists they should eschew such adjec- 
tives as: “frightful,” “diabolical,” “brutal,” 
“Machiavellian,” “slavish,” “totalitarian,” etc., 
when they feel called upon to judge Chinese Com- 
munist actions. The leading scholars in the field 
(including many of those named by Mr. Greene) 
are fully cognizant of the problems of research on 
contemporary China, are deliberately working to 
develop schemata that will tighten research and 
make it more meaningful, and are painfully aware 
that they are often separated from the necessary 
sources of information and have no opportunities 
for field investigation. Even Mr. Greene’s three 
visits to China have not saved him from occa- . 
sionally misinterpreting what he saw. The scholars 
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who read Greene will certainly question them- 
selves, and the validity of his charges against in- 
dividuals; but the blanket indictment may be too 
sweeping: many of the scholars named who have 
used the objectionable adjectives have also con- 
tributed to the “accurate information” that is too 
often ignored. Greene has searched for horrible 
examples, not for balances.—H. ARTHUR STEINER, 
University of California (Los Angeles). 


An Instance of Treason: Ozaki and the Sorge Spy 
Ring. By CuatmMurs Jounson. (Stanford, 
California: Stanford University Press, 1964, 
Pp. 278. $6.50., 


How timely! On September 4, 1964, the Soviet 
Union finally acknowledged the remarkable work 
of the Sorge spy ring which had been broken up 
by the Japanese police 23 years earlier. The task of 
Richard Sorge, Communist of German-Russian 
parents who posed as a Nazi and had become a 
correspondent and German Embassy confidant, 
had been successfully completed in the fall of 1941 
before his arrest. He had assured the Soviet 
Union that Japan was about to strike south and 
not against Siberia. Earlier he had predicted 
Hitler’s attack on Russia to within two days, had 
reported Japanese intentions during the critical 
Changkufeng and Nomonhan border clashes, and 
had supplied voluminous other valuable intel- 
ligence. There is much speculation as to why the 
Soviet Union should have acknowledged the ring 
at this time. One theory is that the Kremlin 
wants to court the Japanese intellectuals who 
have long admired Sorge and especially his Japan- 
ese collaborator Ozaki Hotsumi without whom 
he could not have succeeded. As the Asahi news- 
paper’s brilliant China expert, Ozaki had become 
close to the figures surrounding Prince Konoye 
who headed the government during the crucial 
period before General Tojo took over. This book 
explains the Japanese intellectuals’ admiration 
for Ozaki and Sorge and much more. 

Although the Japanese authorities had made 
some public statements on the Sorge case as early 
as 1942, the Russians quashed any mention of it 
during the Tokyo war crimes trials. Since then, 
however, a flood of reminiscences, articles, and 
even novels and motion pictures have appeared. 
Foreign attention was attracted in 1949 by an 
American Occupation report, followed in 1952 by 
publication of Shanghai Conspiracy: The Sorge 
Spy Ring by Charles A. Willoughby, General 
MacArthur’s intelligence chief, whose book dis- 
plays biases typical of the MecCarthyite period 
and contains numerous misromanizations and 
other inaccuracies pointed out by Dr. Johnson, 
who is an assistant professor at the University of 
California (Berkeley). Publication of the (almost) 
complete police and court records did not occur 
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until 1962 when the first three volumes ofthe 
Gendai-shi Shiryo (Materials on Modern History), 
totaling 1,835 pages. were devoted to the Sorge 
incident by the reputable Misuzu Shobo publish- 
ing firm. Supplementing this with Ozaki’s 
writings and other materials in Japanese, Chinese, 
German, Russian, and English, Dr. Johnson has 
written a reliable, objective, and, in fact, fascinat- 
ing study. 

Johnson explains the admiration for Ozaki from 
the fact that he was not only an outstanding 
political analyst but an influential participant in 
Japanese politics who sought to avoid the on- 
coming disaster for Japan. Ozaki’s published 
articles and books on Japan’s China policies and 
the rise of Chinese nationalism have amazingly 
withstood the test of time. Through them and 
through his high personal connections, Ozaki 
“tried to warn his government—as did many 
other Japanese intellectuals—of the folly of a 
policy of aggression; but he also took independent 
action, through Sorge, to affect international 
politics in a way he thought would cushion the 
probable failure of the liberals’ efforts.” (p. 128) 
Many Japanese since the war have felt guilty for 
not having done more to fight against the prewar 
trend toward war; they admire Ozaki for staking 
his life on what he believed. If he was a “traitor,” 
it was for the most patriotic of reasons. (p. 3) And 
yet the painful irony of it was that, because he 
had to hide his true intentions, his writings may 
have helped the militarists. 

Despite its comprehensiveness, Dr. Johnson’s 
book is constructively controversial, for many im- 
plications and unanswered questions remain. It 
nevertheless goes a long way toward putting this 
important case in its proper place in studies on 
modern Japan, on Japanese-German-Soviet rela- 
tions leading to the outbreak of war, and on the 
revaluation of espionage in terms of its context, 
objectives, and results-—-Groree O. TOTTEN, 
Eastern Michigan Universly. 


The Political Institutions of Modern China, By 
Wiiuram L. Tune. (The Hague, Netherlands: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1964. Pp. xiii, 408.) 


Modern China for Professor Tung is 20th cen- 
tury China and political institutions are what- 
ever their enabling acts—whether constitutions, 
organic laws, statutes, regulations or articles— 
say they are. After describing the erosion of 
Ch’ing authority in a brief introduction, he 
divides his attention in the body of his study in 
roughly a two-to-one ratio between the Republi- 
can (Nationalist) and Communist phases of 
Chinese politics. Attached to the study are sixty 
pages of appendixes that provide the reader eight 
constitutions (between 1908 and 1954) for easy 
reference. 


—. 
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Professor Tung clearly writes from first-hand 
as much as from second-hand knowledge. Like 
many of his compatriots during the hopeful years 
of Kuomintang ascendancy, he combined aca- 
demic pursuits with government service at differ- 
ent levels and in various roles. He was, for in- 
stance, Chairman of the first Municipal Council in 
Peiping (1933). During World War II he was a 
Counselor of the Supreme National Defence 
Council. More recently he has been on several 
faculties in this country and presently teaches at 
Queens College, City University of New York. 
Given this background one senses the strictures 
within which the scholar and erstwhile govern- 
ment functionary of his generation writes about 
Chinese politics. He is to a degree literally—much 
more figuratively—surrounded by colleagues and 
echoes of the past that impinge on the present in 
ways Westerners cannot fully understand. His- 
tory holds him, and others like him, hostage for a 
ransom that can probably never be paid. At the 
same time, he is detached enough to recognize the 
Communist incarnation of his nation and culture 
for what it is and to incline toward describing cer- 
tain of its political features with a realism that is 
sure to raise the hackles of extreme anti-Com- 
munists. Both systems, Republican and Commu- 
nist, are described with notable dispassion when 
one considers that the observer was a responsible 
official in one. 

The study moves chronologically and system- 
atically from “From Autocracy to Democracy” 
at the end of the Ch’ing to “The Government of 
‘Democratic Centralism’ ?” under Mao’s regime. 
The most recent reference is August 1962. The 
author sets forth the structural design of central, 
provincial, and local governments in considerable 
detail at every stage including opposition (South- 
ern) regimes during the warlord era and Commu- 
nist governments in the 20s and 30s. This record 
goes farther than most descriptions of modern 
Chinese political institutions in detailing rules and 
regulations. And it sets this full catalogue of con- 
stitutions and statutes in a framework of his- 
torical discourse that provides at least an impres- 
sionistic sense of development and a clue to rea- 
sons for changing political designs. 

For this reviewer, however, the study serves 
mainly to reinforce the long-standing awareness 
among most students of modern Chinese history 
and politics that the relation between the formal 
structures and the actual dynamics of Chinese 
political development has been far more inci- 
dental than integral and causal. There is ample 
evidence of Chinese interest in both the theore- 
tical and practical aspects of constitutionalism. 
It was a major theme in the declining years of the 
dynasty among “‘self-strengtheners’”’ who thought 
they had found a key in Western constitutions 


to Western wealth and power. It was more a 
descant than a theme during the long years of the 
Peking government between 1912 and 1928, 
though it continued to be the only generally ac- 
cepted mark of legitimacy for whoever claimed 
authority for the moment. Successive Chinese 
governments have stacked constitutions one upon 
another down to the present as public records of 
shifting schematic arrangements of authority and 
power. As they have been stacked, they have been 
studied. Witness the number of constitutional 
analyses by Chinese historians and students of 
government. In a sense, this descriptive analysis 
of Professor Tung’s is one more attestation to the 
fascination constitutions seem to hold for Chinese 
social scientists. 

But these studies also attest to one of the most 
fundamental differences between Western and 
Asian politics. The West has long held it axio- 
matic that constitutions, basically, confirm rather 
than create actual political arrangements. West- 
ern constitutions have evolved where there were 
already working relations among major commu- 
nity interesis, where power was already tamed in 
some measure by responsibility, and, most impor- 
tant, where there was a reliable consensus on 
central values and social goals. The most durable 
constitutions have only given design to political 
substance already in being. By contrast, Chinese 
scholars like Chinese politicians seem to have 
assumed that constitutions could be imposed on 
political chaos with the expectation that order 
could thus be wrested from disorder, that consti- 
tutions could be relied on to create a consensus on 
goals and values where none existed. Professor 
Tung appeers, at least, to support this misconcep- 
tion of the function of constitutions, particularly 
in his assessment of the Republic. He deseribes in 
meticulous detail how institutions were organized 
at all levels by organic laws, regulations, and 
constitutions. And he would have us infer that 
they worked—except in those instances where he 
acknowledges specifically that they did not. We 
are also left to infer that this institutional ap- 
proach to Chinese politics gives us meaningful 
insights into their dynamics, though he gives us 
no help in spelling them out. 

This is acutely disappointing in the face of 
teasing remarks here and there that suggest that 
he could, if he would, assist us rank outsiders very 
considerably in our efforts to understand Chinese 
politics, particularly of the turbulent era between 
1912 and 1949. The farther this period recedes 
into history and the more we are forced to rely on 
archival records, the more distorted becomes our 
view of the Republican interlude. Herewith, then, 
an appeal to our Chinese colleagues of Professor 
Tung’s generation and comparable experience: 
“Come out of the archives; forsake the sterile 
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formalism of paper institutions; and tell us some- 
thing about the politics of this fascinating and 
critically important transitional period P ’— MEL- 
VILLE T. KENNEDY, JR., Bryn Mawr College. 


Indonesia. By Bruce Grant. (Melbourne: Mel- 
bourne University Press, Distributed in London 
and New York by Cambridge University Press, 
1964. Pp. x, 190. $5.50.) 


The journalist can ofttimes provide insights 
into political life which both add color and back- 
ground to the more academie work of a political 
scientist. This is particularly true if he has spent 
considerable time in an area visited by the aca- 
demician only sporadically. Southeast Asia has 
been well covered in recent years by journalists 
such as Ronald Stead of the Christian Science 
Monitor and David Halberstam of the New York 
Times. Most recently a number of books have 
appeared written by correspondents interpreting 
personal experiences (such as Robert Trumbull’s 
The Scrutable Fast) or analyzing specific aspects of 
politics (such as Arnold Brackman’s study of 
Indonesian Communism). In the book under 
review Bruce Grant, an Australian correspondent, 
has leaned on his fourteen trips to Indonesia to 
provide a very readable general survey of that 
nation’s political attitudes and problems. 

This is not a scholarly book and makes no pre- 
tence of being one. In his preface the author as- 
gerts that, “As I am not a scholar this is not a 
scholarly work. The information is often raw and 
the judgements made without reference to previ- 
ous authority.” (p. vi). Mr. Grant does not use 
footnotes although he does allude to authorities 
such as Geertz, Kahin and Feith. However, the 
basic inability of the reader to check sources, 
when combined with infrequent cases of an ap- 
parent mixture of fact and myth, limits the vol- 
ume’s usefulness to the scholar. 

The book itself is a survey of Indonesia’s his- 
tory, politics and culture, mixing straight histori- 
cal and biographical accounts with personal ob- 
servations on policies and personalities. It is 
sympathetic to the Indonesian revolution, empa- 
thetic with its political leadership and rather 
hostile towards Dutch colonial rule. At the same 
time it is generally critical of contemporary Indo- 
nesian political and economic policies. Beyond 
providing a readable introduction to the country 
to the general public, it does have marginal value 
to the scholar in the field insofar as the material 
results from the author’s personal background 
and files. In this vein, two particularly interesting 
chapters deal with Australia’s relations with 
Indonesia and a compilation of interviews with six 
anonymous Indonesians. While the latter does not 
pretend to be a scientific sampling, the conversa- 
tions in themselves are intriguing insights into the 
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attitudes of various individuals in the Indonesian 
“elite.” 

This book will not provide much that is new to 
the student of Southeast Asia who will find its use 
primarily of an anecdotal nature. At the same 
time, the paucity of responsible information on 
Indonesia is such that we should welcome contri- 
butions of journalists such as Mr. Grant.—FrEp 
R. VON DER MERDEN, University of Wisconsin. 


Politics of Change in Latin America. EDITED BY 
Josera MAIER anD Ricwarp W. WEATHER- 
HEAD. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1964. 
Pp. x, 258. $6.00.) 


The Challenge of Development in Latin America. 
By Vicror L. Urquipi. (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1964. Pp. xiv, 209. $6.00; Paper 
$1.95.) 


Among the flood of recent books on Latin 
America a major theme running through a pre- 
ponderance of them deals with political, economic, 
and social change. The long-time stagnation of so 
much of hemisphere life is being disrupted by 
efforts toward economic modernization. And the 
ascendancy to political power of groups bent on 
attacking traditionalism gains especial signifi- 
cance in the Chilean presidential elections of 1964 
when the winning Christian Democrats promised 
“Revolution with Freedom.” Thus, it seems 
certain that fundamental alterations of the old 
order are inexorable and the major uncertainty 
involves normative questions—what should be 
the methodology, the guide lines, and directions. 
In Politics of Change in Latin America the authors 
turn to various aspects of contemporary processes 
of change, while Victor Urquidi, in his Challenge of 
Development in Latin America, seeks to outline the 
essentials of economic issues. 

Urquidi, an outstanding Mexican economist of 
international reputation, combines the vital at- 
tributes of the theorist and activist. Unlike so 
many Latin American writers who view their 
economies with a certain hopelessness, Urquidi 
believes that, compared with central Africa and 
much of Southeast Asia, in Latin America there 
exist far more “positive than negative factors.” 
But these positive factors primarily relate to 
Latin America as a whole rather than to single 
nations and the apparent economic divergencies 
among them. In other words, he makes a strongly 
insistent appeal to these countries to consider 
themselves as members of “a Latin America and a 
Latin American economy.” 

The components of similarity include a popula- 
tion that is essentially young and expanding faster 
than any other area of the world; a majority of the 
people living in rural environments and largely 
engaged in agriculture and livestock raising; an 
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average living standard that is low—with a gross 
product per person about one-eighth of the United 
States in 1960 and on a par with Japan, though 
approximately four times greater than that of 
central Africa and five times more than that of 
underdeveloped Asia; an impressive acceleration 
in industrial output that lamentably has been 
offset by a slump in the growth of agricultural 
production; and severely uneven income distribu- 
tion which acts as a drag on economic develop- 
ment. 

Once he explores these characteristics, Urquidi 
uncovers the many facets of the Latin American 
economy in general. He points out and explains 
the uniqueness of this region with its long periods 
of financial confusion; the role of foreign capital 
which has been invested with visible results at the 
same time that Latin America “has employed 
part of its own resources in unproductive activi- 
ties, consumer expenditures, and even exports of 
its capital to more developed countries”; develop- 
ment’s retardation due to the instability of inter- 
national market conditions for primary products; 
and the social and institutional conditions of 
development, economic integration, and planning. 
In his final chapter the author discusses the Alli- 
ance for Progress. Since his evaluations really 
apply to the pre-Alliance economies of Latin 
America—Urquidi’s book being a translation of 
lectures given in 1961 at the Colegio Nacional of 
Mexico—his main observation is one of optimism. 
He reminds us that at Punta del Este the United 
States recognized Latin American concepts of 
what was needed without tying the rest of the 
hemisphere completely to itself. At the same time, 
the U. S. recognized the necessity of economic 
planning (rather than urging dependence upon 
private foreign capital) and for the first time 
accepted the premise that Latin America’s over- 
all problem of social and economic development 
begs integral solutions. He concludes by com- 
menting on the possibility that “Latin America 
never before has enjoyed a combination of external 
circumstances so favorable to converting its 
utopias into reality.” 

For the most part, the thirteen contributions to 
Politics of Change in Latin America are outstand- 
ing and seek to shed some new light on the vital 
subject suggested in the title. In the first segment, 
“The Forces of Change and Continuity,” Weath- 
erhead opens with an excellent introduction to 
paradoxes in the Latin American tradition of 
conflict. He tackles such theses and antitheses by 
setting out four propositions: (1) the ideal of 
hemispheric unity and the reality of particular- 
istic disunity, (2) the quest for a distinct national 
character and the curse of insignificance in the 
modern world, (3) the nineteenth century legacy 
and the revolutionary mystique, and (4) the 
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dream of democracy and the practice of tyranny.” 
Richard Morse and Arturo Uslar-Pietri consider 
ontological questions regarding Latin America’s 
search for self-identity—the latter stressing the 
wrongness in generalizing about Latin America 
(hence, running somewhat counter to Urquidi’s 
insistence that Latin America musi consider itself 
as a single economic entity). 

In Part Two, “The Political Puzzle,” Arthur 
Whitaker outlines the strength and universality of 
nationalism among the twenty republics; Robert 
Alexander defines modern political party systems 
using as his typology traditionalistic, foreign- 
inspired, and indigenous parties of change; and 
two authors (Daniel Cosfo Villegas and Stanley 
Ross) seek to unravel the perplexities of modern 
Mexico. Cosfo Villegas contends that the Mexican 
Revolution developed built-in ‘forces of renewal 
and change,” though the final revolutionary stage 
lies ahead. The fact that this last phase is still to 
come favors the Mexican Left just as the Left, 
albeit full of shortcomings, is indispensable to 
Mexican progress. Professor Ross also ponders the 
Revolution, but adds a special warning to the 
U. 5. to understand our great neighbor’s history 
and, above all, to “recognize what the Russians 
already appreciate—namely, that the Mexican 
Revolution, by its achievement of social progress 
while maintaining freedom, offers a meaningful 
alternative to revolution Communist-style.”’ 

Brazil dominates the third section. Gilberto 
Freyre reiterates his belief in the necessity of 
studying “the intimate past of a social group’’— 
in this instance, the role of the patriarchal family 
in Brazil’s history. Charles Wagley picks up the 
threads from the point of the traditional family’s 
deterioration and goes on to make a ease for the 
still powerful function of kinship in contemporary 
economic, social, and political life. But it is 
Anthony Leeds who performs particularly valu- 
able yeoman service by shattering myths current 
in the United States about Francisco Julio. 
Leeds argues with great persuasiveness that 
Julião does not hold the influence generally at- 
tributed to him, that he is in fact a latifundista 
himself and a member of the controlling class. 
Furthermore, his principal motivation in tying 
himself to the masses is not altruistic but instead 
an attempt to secure an electoral base that will 
strengthen his own political career as well as to 
use this base against the powerful coastal sugar 
interests and traditional local leaders. 

Finally, in “Challenges to the Western Hemi- 
sphere,” three chapters are devoted to the need 
for the United States to put its racial house in 
order so that our image will improve in Latin 
America, (Joseph Maier), the importance of em- 
phasizing the first word of “Alliance for Progress” 
in place of “aid?” (Germán Arciniegas), and cer- 
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tain misunderstandings besetting the Alliance for 
Progress (Victor Urquidi). 

All in all, both of these books merit wide atten- 
tion. Urquidi’s has the advantage of continuity 
and an integrated thesis. Whereas sometimes it is 
difficult to ascertain the pertinence of a given 
chapter to Maier and Weatherhead’s general 
theme and a couple of chapters merely rehash old 
stories. Nevertheless, it does comprise some ex- 
ceptionally worthy discussions. Both books ac- 
knowledge the considerable contributions of 
Professor Frank Tannenbaum to Latin American 
scholarship. And in the aggregate, the writing 
style, content, and choice of theme fall in the 
dynamic Tannenbaum  tradition—Bxrn G. 
Burnett, Whittier College. 


Cleavages, Ideologies and Parity Systems: Contribu- 
tions to Comparative Political Sociology. Trans- 
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actions of the Westermarck Society, Vol. X. 
Ep. BY ERIK ALLARDT AND YRIÖ LITTUNEN. 
(Helsinki: distributed by the Academic Book- 
store, 1964. Pp, 463.) 


Eighteen papers on the interplay of ideology, 
party system, and electoral systems in Scandi- 
navian, European, African, Japanese, and Ameri- 
can political cultures by such scholars as Seymour 
Martin Lipset, Warren E. Miller, Junnosuke 
Masumi, Pertti Pesonen, and Stein Rokkan. 


A Review of Elections, 1961-1962. Tus INSTITUTE 
or ELECTORAL Reszarce. (London: Villiers 
Publications Ltd., 1964. Pp. 104. 10/.) 


A concise summary of national election resulta 
since 1957 in five Commonwealth, ten European, 
six Communist, seven Asiatic, six African, and 
fifteen American nations. 


SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 


COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT AND 
CROSS-NATIONAL RESEARCH 


Ricuarp L. Merrit, wira Eren B. Prrro 
Yale University 


General 

Borsa, G. Nationalism and the Beginning of 
Modernisation in Eastern Asia. Politico. 29:2 
(June 1964), 320-36. 

Friedland, W. H. For a Sociological Concept of 
Charisma (Tanganyika). Social Forces. 43:1 (Oc- 
tober 1964), 18-25. 

Kling, Merle. Area Studies and Comparative 
Politics. American Behavioral Scientist. 8:1 (Sep- 
tember 1964), 7-10. 

Packenham, R. A. Approaches to the Study of 
Political Development. World Politics. 17:1 (Oc- 
tober 1964), 108-20. 

Ratnam, K. J. Charisma and Political Leader- 
ship. Political Studies. 12:3 (October 1964), 341-54. 

Robson, W. A. The Transplanting of Political 
Institutions and Ideas. Political Quarterly. 35:4 
(October-December), 407:19. 

Seligman, L. G. Elite Recruitment and Political 
Development. Journal of Politics. 26:3 (August 
1964), 612-26. 

Varain, Heinz J. Die Bedeutung des Mehrheits- 
prinzips im Rahmen unserer politischen Ordnung. 
Zeitschrift für Politik. 11:3 (1964), 239-50. 

Walzer, Michael. The Only Revolution: Theo- 
ries of Modernization, Dissent. 11:4 (Autumn 
1964), 482-43. . 

Wood, D. M. Issue Dimensions in a Multi- 
Party System: The French National Assembly 


and European Unification. Midwest Journal of 
Political Science. 8:3 (August 1964), 255-76. 


Cross-National Research 


Clignet, R. P. and P. Foster. Potential Elites in 
Ghana and the Ivory Coast: A Preliminary Com- 
parison. American Journal of Sociology. 70:3 (No- 
vember 1963), 349-62. 

Rokkan, Stein, with Karl W. Deutsch and Rich- 
ard L. Merritt. International Conference on the 
Use of Quantitative Political, Social and Cultural 
Data in Cross-National Comparisons (Yale Uni- 
versity, 10-20 September 1963). Social Science In- 
formation. 2:4 (December 1968), 1-20. 

Wipper, Audrey. A Comparative Study of Na- 
scent Unionism in French West Africa and the 
Philippines. Economic Development and Cultural 
Change. 13:1, Part I (October 1964), 20-55. 


The United States and Canada 


Bowman, L. and G. R. Boynton. Coalition as 
Party in a One-Party Southern Area: A Theoreti- 
cal and Case Analysis. Midwest Journal of Politi- 
cal Science. 8:3 (August 1964), 277-97. 

Hofferbert, R. I. Classification of American 
State Party Systems. Journal of Politics. 26:3 
(August 1964), 550-67, 

MacKay, R. H. To End or Mend the Senate. 
Queen’s Quarterly. 71:3 (Autumn 1964), 287-96. 
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Latin America 

Arciniegas, Germán. Twentieth-Century Political 
Trends in Latin America. Cahiers d'Histoire M on- 
diale. 8:2 (1964), 233-54. 

Aspects of population growth and its Applica- 
tions in Latin America. International Migration. 
2:1 (1964), 5-16. 

Carillo Flores, Antonio. Mexico and Latin 
America. Proceedings of the Academy of Political 
Science. 27:4 (May 1964), 121-30. 

Chacel, Julian M. Land Reform in Brazil: 
Some Political and Economic Implications. Pro- 
ceedings of the Academy of Political Science. 27:4 
(May 1964), 56-77. 

Deutschmann, P. J. and J. T. MeNelly. Charac- 
teristics of Latin American Countries. American 
Behavioral Scientist. 8:1 (September 1964), 25-29. 

Garza, David T. Faetionalism in the Mexican 
Left: the Frustration of the MLN. Western Po- 
litical Quarterly. 17:3 (September 1964), 447-60. 

Guevara, Ernesto Che. The Cuban Economy: 
Its Past, and Its Present Importance. Internation- 
al Affairs. 40:4 (October 1964), 589-99. 

Hillekamps, C. H. Brasilien bannt die Gefahr 
einer Linksdiktatur. Aussenpolitik. 15:8 (August 
1964), 542-49. 

. Konservative Kräfte in Lateinamerika. 
Aussenpolitik. 15:9 (September 1964), 629-34. 

Ianni, Octavio. Brazil in the Crucible: Political 
Process and Economic Development. New Left 
Review. No. 25 (May-June 1964), 39-52; and No. 
26 (Summer 1964), 50-68. 

Johnson, Kenneth F. Causal Factors in Latin 
American Political Instability. Western Political 
Quarterly. 17:3 (September 1964), 432-46. 

Klein, Herbert S. American Oil Companies in 
Latin America: The Bolivian Experience, Inter- 
American Economic Affairs. 18:2 (Autumn 1964), 
47-72. 

Lacombe, Américo Jacobina. L’évolution Poli- 
tique du Brésil au XXe Siècle, Cahiers d'Histoire 
Mondiale. 8:2 (1964), 255-80. 

Martz, John D. Dilemmas in the Study of Latin 
American Political Parties, Journal of Politics. 
26:3 (August 1964), 509-31. 

Mexico: the Problem of People. Population 
Bulletin. 20:7 (November 1964), 173-203. 

Mörner, Magnus. Race and Social Class in 
Twentieth-Century Latin America. Cahiers d’His- 
toire Mondiale. 8:2 (1964), 298-304. 

Monbeig, Pierre. Les Ressources Naturelles de 1’- 
Amérique Latine au XXe Siècle. Cahiers d’His- 
toire Mondiale. 8:2 (1964), 290-97. 

Navarro, Moisés González. Social Aspects of the 
Mexican Revolution. Cahiers d’Histoire Mondiale. 
8:2 (1964), 281-89. 

Odell, Peter R. Oil and State in Latin America. 
International Affairs. 40:4 (October 1964), 659-73. 
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Patch, Richard W. The Last of Bolivia’s 
MNR?—Tensions Between Personalism and Party 
in Politics. American Universities Field Staff, Re- 
ports Service: West Coast South America Series. 
11:5 (1964), 717-41. 

Pike, Frederick B. The Old and the New APRA 
in Peru: Myth and Reality. Inter-American Eco- 
nomic Affairs. 18:2 (Autumn 1964), 3-45. 

Rama, Carlos M. Los Movimientos Sociales en 
América Latina en el Siglo XX. Caheirs d'Histoire 
Mondiale. §:2 (1964), 305-26. 

Rowe, James W. A Note on Argentina. Ameri- 
can Universities Field Staff, Reports Service: East 
Coast South America Series. 11:3 (1964). 

Selucky, Radoslav. Spotlight on Cuba, Bast Eu- 
rope. 18:10 (October 1964), 19-22. 

Wagley, Charles. Brazil: Crisis and Change. 

Foreign Policy Association, Headline Series, No. 
167 (1964). 
. The Dilemma of the Latin American 
Middle Classes. Proceedings of the American 
Academy of Political Science. 27:4 (May 1964), l- 
10. 

Wallace, Elisabeth. British Guiana: Causes of 
the Present Discontent. International Journal. 
19:4 (Autumn 1964), 518-44. 


Western Europe 
Schneider, F. Les Grands Partis Chrétiens 
Européens (IL). Revue Politique et Parlemen- 
taire. 66:749 (October 1964), 50-55. 


The Umted Kingdom 


Bow Group. Muillstones for the Sixties: A Bow 
Group Memorandum on Labour Policy. London. 
(1964). 

Buck, Philip W. First-Time Winners in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons since 1918. American Po- 
litical Science Review. 58:1 (September 1964), 
662-67, 

Legros, Claude-Robert. L’Angleterre à PHeure 
Travailliste? Revue Politique et Parlementaire. 
66:748 (September 1964), 27-34. 

Nicholas, .H. G. The British Election: the 
Tides of ‘64. Modern Age. 8:4 (Fall 1964), 368-77. 

Rasmussen, Jorgen. Problems of Democratic 
Development in Britain: An American View. Po- 
litical Quarterly. 35:4 (October-December 1964), 
386-96. 





France 


Bazelaire, M. Y. de. The Future of the French 
Navy. Military Review, 44:11 (November 1964), 
50-54. 

Clerc, Paul. Changement dans la Structure 
Socio-Professionelle de la France entre 1954 et 
1962. Population. 19:4 (August-September 1964), 
683-706. 

Drago, Roland. Some Recent Reforms of the 
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French Conseil d’Etat. International and Compar- 
alive Law Quarterly. 13:4 (October 1964), 1282-99. 

Girard, Alain, Henri Bastide, and Guy Pourch- 
er. Mobilité Géographique et Concentration Ur- 
baine en France. Population, 19:2 (April-May 
1964), 227-66. 

Gordey, Michel. The French People and de 
Gaulle. Foreign Affairs. 42:4 (July 1964), 546-58. 

Kelly, George A. Algeria, the Army, and the 
Fifth Republic (1959-1961): a Scenario of Civil- 
Military Conflict. Political Science Quarterly. 79:3 
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Mayne, Richard, George Lichtheim, Anthony 
Hartley, John Weightman, and F. R. Allemann. 
French Affairs: A Symposium. Encounter. 23:5 
(November 1964), 26-54. 

Pulock, L. J. The Future of the French Army. 
Military Review. 44:11 (November 1964), 41-49, 

Thorburn, Hugh G. The Realignment of Politi- 
cal Forces in France. International Journal. 19:4 
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Tricot, B. Le Budget des Armées. Revue de Dé- 
fense Nationale. 20:11 (November 1964), 1691- 
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West Germany 


Behrendt, Gunther. The Agrarian Problem in 
the Federal Republic of Germany. German Eco- 
nomic Review. 2:2 (1964), 111-23. 

Eichler, Willi. Staatsbürger in Uniform. Geist 
und Tat. 19:8 (August 1964), 225-28. 

Kentler, H. T'rendbericht über Jugendforschung. 
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Ridley, F. The German Federal Railways: A 
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Spencer, Robert. Germany in the “Erhard Era.” 
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Italy 

Borsa, Giorgio. Recent Trends in Italian Poli- 
tics. International Journal. 19:4 (Autumn 1964), 
474-85. 

Farias, Giuseppe. Il Problema dell’Alto Adige 
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Rosen, Edgar R. Italy’s Coalition Government. 
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Other 

Eyck, F. Gunther. The Benelux Countries. Cur- 
rent History. 47:280 (December 1964), 355-61. 
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The Law of International Waterways—With Par- 
ticular Regard to Interoceanic Canals. By R. R. 
BAXTER, WITH THE RESEARCH ASSISTANCE OF 
Jan F. Triska. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1964. Pp. vii, 371. $9.50.) 


This is an important and impressive book. 
While it is not a book to skim, it is likewise not 
one to abandon before completion. Professor 
Baxter of the Harvard Law School, with the 
research assistance of Dr. Jan F, Triska of Stan- 
ford University, has succeeded in presenting with 
authority and clarity the results of an intensive 
study of an intricate subject. The reader’s interest 
is stimulated by attention to major crises rooted 
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in conflicting national interests concerning inter- 
national waterways. Interest is maintained by 
skillful reference to other pertinent events as well 
as by citation of a wealth of documentary mate- 
rial, Not only is this the first comprehensive over- 
view of the subject; for some time to come it is 
likely to remain the definitive work. Had the book 
existed at the time of the 1956 Suez affair, it can 
be hazarded that confusion, official and unofficial, 
would have been less. It is to be hoped that the 
work will contribute to formulation of sophisti- 
cated proposals and policies in disputes and diffi- 
culties looming on the horizon. 

In the context of existing international law 
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concerning navigation through international 
rivers and straits Professor Baxter focusses on the 
law and institutions devised to operate or super- 
vise interoceanic canals, in particular the three 
major canals: Suez, Panama and Kiel. That law 
he sees as the outgrowth of state practice, treaties 
and adjudication. With the objective of main- 
taining free passage through these important 
commercial channels the developing law has 
placed restrictions on territorial sovereigns, oper- 
ating or supervisory agencies, and users. Believing 
the time ripe for codification of these rules in the 
interests of greater precision and more widespread 
acceptance, Professor Baxter in an Appendix puts 
forth the essentials of such a code. Though he 
examines the organization, range of competence 
and functions of a possible international adminis- 
tering agency for interoceanic canals, he concludes 
that the continuing, gradual development of a 
body of customary international law is a more 
hopeful means of pursuing the objective of maxi- 
mum free passage than is internationalization in 
the present political environment. 

The elements of Professor Baxter’s proposed 
code are probed in successive chapters concerned 
with the operation of interoceanic canals, passage 
in time of peace and in time of war, fiscal controls, 
and technical problems (dredging, maintaining 
locks, pilotage, towage, traffic control, and labor). 

The suggested draft regulations are pragmatic 
and conservative. Admitting the difficulty of 
enforcing them in crises, Professor Baxter relies on 
self-interest to induce compliance. Crises are 
however, rooted in the conflicting interests of 
territorial sovereign, operator and users, when 
these are or involve different states as in the cases 
of Suez and Panama. It is this fact plus the politi- 
cal and military interests of states in none of these 
categories that establish the concern of the inter- 
national community not only in the just resolu- 
tion of differences but also in the uninterrupted 
flow of traffic through these vital arteries. The 
Suez crisis clearly showed the inadequacy of 
existing international institutions in both these 
respects and a Panama crisis may repeat the 
lesson. 

Professor Baxter’s cautious look to the future is 
undeniably solidly grounded in past experience. 
He is probably realistic in depreciating expecta- 
tion of accomplishment by international organs 
under present conditions. But tomorrow’s law is 
necessarily a response to today’s problems. In- 
creasingly effective institutions and the growth of 
community consensus are no less interrelated 
internationally than domestically. From so com- 
prehensive and meticulous a study a few imagina- 
tive guideposts to more effective community 
organs and procedures might not unreasonably 
have emerged.— Ruta ©. Lawson, Mount Holy- 
oke College. 


Maroc 1948-1966: Le Conflit Franco-Marocain. 
By SrfpHane BERNARD. (Brussells: Institut de 
Sociologie de l'Université Libre de Bruxelles, 
1963. 3 vols. 390, 286, 402 pages. 900 FB for the 
3 vols.) 


This ambitious work is the second of a series of 
four monographs sponsored by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International] Peace in an effort to 
contribute on a general theory of international 
conflicts. The author has divided his study into 
three parts: the firs; book is a history of the 
Franco-Moroccan conflict, the second a descrip- 
tion of institutions and social groups involved in 
the conflict, and the third, the “pice de résist- 
ance’ that concerns us here, is an attempt to 
extract from the Moroccan experience a political 
theory of colonial conflicts. 

The theory is based on both a functional analy- 
sis (the inability of a colonial system to solve 
crucial problems) and an analysis of the relations 
between key variables—situations, attitudes, 
political decisions. Underlying it is the accept- 
ance of a political determinism that stresses the 
“simple cleavage” separating the anticolonialism 
of the subjected people and the conservatism of 
the “colons’”—the only anomalous elements being 
the conservatism of Moroccan “notables” and the 
liberalism of a small fraction of the French set- 
tlers. The deterministic sequence can be briefly 
summed up: new conditions create new attitudes 
and ideologies, all of which tend to restrict the 
potential authority of the government. Past a 
certain point, this authority lapses, as it becomes 
impossible to use force as a substitute for the lost 
consensus. The incapacity of the French govern- 
ment and of the “Résidence,” prisoner of the 
colons and the colonial administrators, to find 
constructive solutions to the crisis soon led to an 
impasse that forced the nationalists to armed 
opposition. The author wisely points out that the 
revolutionary war alone could not force a deci- 
sion; ‘‘elle n’est que l'argument central de Ja con- 
stellation de forces matérielles, politiques et 
morales qui finiront par décider la métropole 4 
abandonner la lutte, mais qui seraient inopérantes 
si le nationalisme local recongait à l'usage de la 
force” (p. 124). 

To this reviewer, the major drawback of Mr. 
Bernard’s methodology is that it does not give 
him a particularly useful framework for selecting 
and integrating relevant data. It even seems to 
relieve him from carefully examining some basic 
assumptions and from marshalling facts to sup- 
port his argumentation. Thus the assumption of a 
deterministic sequence is complemented by the 
convenient concept of the appearance of ‘‘virtual’’ 
nationalist attitudes as the result of new condi- 
tions. These virtual attitudes need to be trans- 
lated into actual ones by leaders and organiza- 
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tions, but their very existence makes the role of 
leadership and organization secondary and allows 
the author to avoid analyzing the mechanics of 
the acquisition of new attitudes by various social 
groups. 

Very little is being said about the composition 
of the revolutionary elites and their roles in con- 
verting urban, and much later, rural masses. Only 
scant allusions are made to the ‘‘complex socio- 
logical structure” of the first activist nucleus, to 
the entry upon the scene of Western educated 
leaders or to the role of the trade unions. Urban 
nationalism is briefly characterized as the specific 
protest of those groups most directly affected by 
the consequences of colonialism. But nothing 
specific is said about the “new conditions” that 
were to create new attitudes. 

The basic error of the colonialists, according to 
the author, is their belief that the determinant 
factor in the situation was the action of revolu- 
tionists on politically neutral masses incapable of 
spontaneous action. The colonialist thesis thus 
called for the elimination of the legal fictions of 
the Treaty of Fez and the imprisonment of the 
nationalist leaders. “L'erreur de l'autorité fran- 
çaise est d’avoir cru que les révolutions sont faites 
par des chefs... En révolution, l’adversaire n'est 
pas le chef révolutionnaire, c’est la masse or- 
ganisée”’ (p. 99). But what are the “organized 
masses’? Are they to be identified with what is 
otherwise described as elites, “noyau irréducti- 
ble,” “minorité active’? Why assume the spon- 
taneous reflex of a “‘masse en mal de révolution”? 
It was not, after all, until 1955, when victory 
seemed assured by the return to power of Mo- 
hammed V that the rural masses, some 80 per cent 
of the population, began to follow the nationalist 
leaders, 

Mr. Bernard rightly points out that the logic of 
the situation favored the growth of a revolution- 
ary nationalist movement in Morocco and at the 
same time the successful holding operation of the 
conservatives in both France and, for obvious 
reasons, in Morocco. But why dismiss the concept 
of consensus, that is central to his explanation of 
the political evolution of Morocco, when it comes 
to explaining the political impotence of the French 
Left and why replace it with the questionable 
concept of “social integration” to account for the 
absence of a powerful left wing movement of 
decolonization? According to the author decisions 
favorable to the status quo and to the recourse to 
force were inevitable in the French context, the 
crisis of the regime playing only a minor role. Yet 
a decision was easily found in 1956 to both the 
Morocean and the Tunisian crises with a mini- 
mum of resistance from the Right. This decision 
was not due, as the author suggests, solely to the 
admission of defeat and to the need to concentrate 
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French military efforts in Algeria. 

The bibliography ignores most of the relevant 
non-French sources.-CuHar.es A. Micaup, Uni- 
versity of Denver. 


The Universal Postal Union: Coordinator of the 
International Mails. By Gzoras A. CODDING, 
Jr. (New York: New York University Press, 
1964. Pp. xiii, 296. $6.50.) 


Although even today one occasionally hears it 
suggested that the United States Post Office 
should be turned over to private enterprise, it 
appears that the delivery of the mails is among 
the oldest of government enterprises dating back 
at least to about 2000 B.C. in ancient Egypt. 
Throughout the centuries it became generally 
recognized as an appropriate government func- 
tion, and finally, more than 100 years ago, became 
established everywhere as a government monop- 
oly. The necessity for special arrangements to 
expedite the delivery of mail across national bor- 
ders was also recognized early, the first postal 
treaty (between France and Spain) being nego- 
tiated in 1601; this was followed by numerous 
bilateral postal conventions between the various 
states, but their lack of uniformity made it evi- 
dent that something more was needed to bring 
order out of chaos. Various individuals and groups 
made proposals for an international postal system, 
but it was Lincoln’s Postmaster General, Mont- 
gomery Blair, who initiated the procedures that 
brought agreement in 1863 on the basic principles 
and finally the creation in 1874 of the General 
Postal Union (later called the Universal Postal 
Union). 

The detailed story of these developments and of 
the operation of the Universal Postal Union is told 
in this book, In seven chapters. The author spent 
considerable time at the UPU headquarters in 
Geneva, he is also something of an expert in the 
field of international communications, and his 
account may be considered authoritative as well 
as interesting. The Universal Postal Union is 
particularly significant as the second oldest inter- 
national governmental organization, being pre- 
ceded only by the International Telegraph Union 
(now the International Telecommunications 
Union). It had therefore to be set up without 
experience as a guide, and its experience has be- 
come over the years a useful guide for other inter- 
national organizations. It has grown in member- 
ship from 21 in 1874 to 123 in 1964, exceeded only 
by the World Meteorological Organization (125), 
another even more technical organization. Its size 
and its persistence are, no doubt, due to these 
somewhat unique features of its organization and 
operation: (1) It is technical and administrative in 
its purposes and functions, and about as non- 
political as it is possible to be. (2) Colonies and 
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overseas territories have been admitted to mem- 
bership on an equality with sovereign states. This 
was changed in 1947 to permit generally only 
sovereign states in the future, but with dependent 
areas still admissible by special action, all of 
which is in conformity to the rapid dwindling 
away of colonial or non-self-governing territories. 
(3) The procedure of admission has been very 
easy, a simple declaration of adherence only being 
required until this also was changed in 1947 to the 
requirement of two-thirds approval by the mem- 
bers. (4) The organization has been quite simple, 
with no continuing organs whose activities could 
be seriously curtailed by war or other interna- 
tional conflict. On the other hand, the UPU was, 
of course, affected by both World Wars, the free 
flow of mail being restricted in various ways by 
the belligerents. But the existence of UPU and its 
location in neutral Switzerland made it possible 
for its International Bureau (or secretariat) to 
function continuously throughout the wars and 
for the Organization to renew its activities im- 
mediately after the cessation of hostilities. 

The author examines also the relationship of 
the UPU to the League of Nations and the United 
Nations, respectively. In the case of the former, 
Article 24 of the Covenant clearly contemplated 
that the UPU, as well as other existing inter- 
national organizations, should be brought under 
the direction of the League. This was not accom- 
plished for various reasons, the most important 
being that consent of the contracting parties was 
required, The author manages to avoid direct 
mention of the United States in this connection, 
but the implication is pretty clear that we were 
the chief obstacle. With the establishment of the 
United Nations, the UPU could no longer hold 
out against absorption into the larger organiza- 
tion as a Specialized Agency, but it did secure 
provisions that maintain its relative independence 
over that of most other Specialized Agencies. The 
problems, advantages, and disadvantages that 
arise under the system are fully examined by the 
author. 

This is a good book, scholarly and readable. 
There are four annexes of useful information, an 
extensive bibliography, and an index.—CLARENCE 
A. BERDAHL, University of Illinois. 


The Role of Domestic Courts in the International 
Legal Order. By RICHARD A. Faux. (Syracuse: 
Syracuse University Press. 1964. Pp. xvi, 184. 
$6.50.) 


Professor Falk’s carefully reasoned book is a 
contribution to the work in the Procedural As- 
pects of International Law under the auspices of 
Syracuse University School of Law’s Interna- 
tional Legal Studies Program. It is “a search for a 
conception of domestic judicial function that is 
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broad enough to acknowledge the national setting 
and to explain the duty of upholding international 
law” (p. 170). This conception must come within 
a framework which is based on the following two 
factors: (1) “International law exists in a social 
system that possesses weak central institutions” 
(p. ix), and (2) “Domestic courts must struggle to 
become their own masters in international law 
cases” (p. x). 

He develops the dual responsibility of national 
courts: the status of domestic courts as national 
institutions, and the status of domestic courts as 
agents upholding the international order. In the 
domestic field the court is a national institution 
maintaining the legal order, In the international 
field the domestic court is an international agent 
applying international law in order that the inter- 
national legal order may be maintained. The 
domestic court, however, may be bound by the 
Act of State doctrine when it has a case under its 
jurisdiction involving international law. The 
author desires to have the domestic court di- 
vorced from an executive decree when it acts as an 
international agent. He thinks the act of state 
doctrine must apply to the courts only in those 
situations where there is no global concensus in 
making a substantive rule of law. When there is a 
global concensus, the court must be free of the act 
of state doctrine. He says, “The courts must not 
play dead when the executive chooses to act” 
(p. 160). It is his viewpoint that “A domestic 
court operates at that peculiarly sensitive point 
where national and international authority inter- 
sect. The character of this intersection is closely 
connected with the role that can be given to law in 
world politics” (p. 170). 

National courts, acting as agents, have an 
added responsibility in upholding the interna- 
tional legal order because “States continue to be 
unwilling to entrust international tribunals with 
reliable and regular adjudicatory competence; the 
result is that domestic courts are often the only 
judicial institution likely to adjudge the legality 
of important controversies about the application 
of international law” (p. 172). He directs his 
argument primarily at the judicial behavior of the 
courts in the United States, and he thinks that if 
the national courts were free to apply the rules of 
international law without restraint, it would 
involve some sacrifice on our part but it would be 
trivial in comparison with the sacrifice we appear 
so ardently to make in order to uphold our obliga- 
tions of self-defense. Numerous cases are dis- 
cussed in depth, and special attention is given to 
such landmarks as: Banco Nacional de Cuba vs. 
Sabbatino (a significant portion of his book is 
devoted to a critical evaluation of the majority 
and minority opinions of this case), Rich vs. Na- 
viera Vacuba S.A., Bernstein vs. Van Heyghen 
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Societe Anonyme, and United States vs. Pink. (See 
the excellent list of cases, pp. 179-181.) 

In addition, the United States, because of her 
peculiar position in world affairs, has a definite 
responsibility as well as a golden opportunity to 
lead the way toward the settlement of contro- 
versies involving international law in domestic 
courts with the courts acting more like interna- 
tional than national agents in upholding the inter- 
national legal order. It is the duty of our courts to 
help fill the institutional vacuum, and it is essen- 
tial for our courts to work toward a common 
methodology that would lead to a uniform pattern 
of outcomes and explanations. This is possible 
because “Domestic Courts have extensive experi- 
ence with problems of balancing the claims of the 
forum against the claims of foreign states that 
have an interest in the outcome of a legal dispute” 
(p. 173). It is the author’s argument in his book 
that particular attention must be given to the 
horizontal structure of international society, to a 
dominant convergence of values, especially in the 
human rights field, and to a dominant divergence 
in the area of economic policy. He concludes his 
work with the plea that domestic courts accept as 
their role: ‘‘First, as complete an independence of 
executive policy as possible; second, an extensive 
deference in areas of diversity, together with a 
considerable aggressiveness in areas of concensus” 
(p. 177). 

This book is coolly reasoned, carefully docu- 
mented, and scholarly written. In his concern 
with judicial deference to executive authority in 
American courts he has the satisfaction of seeing 
his reasoning primarily accepted by the Supreme 
Court in the famous case Banco Nacional de Cuba 
vs. Sabbatino. In fact, a deserving tribute is con- 
tained in the statement by Rickard B. Lillich, in 
his Foreword to the book, when he suggested, 
“After reading the book, re-read the Supreme 
Court’s opinion in Sabbatino to see Professor 
Falk’s jurisprudence in action” (p. ix).—Jamzs A. 
GATHINGS, Bucknell University. 


Empire by Treaty: Britain and the Middle East in 
the Twentieth Century. By M. A. FITZSIMONS. 
(Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 
1964. Pp. xiv, 235. $6.00.) 


Professor Fitzsimons’ title is hardly descriptive 
of his work, on several scores. In the first place, 
the time specification is misleading, for the work is 
primarily concerned with the post World War II 
years, from 1945 to the present. Thus most of the 
Twentieth Century is considered only in a cursory 
fashion. 

More important, the term “Empire by Treaty” 
is, according to the author, presumed to refer to 
British relationships with Middle Eastern states 
in the between-the-war years; again, this subject 


is, by his own choice, summarily treated. 

Most important of all (p. ix), “The title is in- 
tended to suggest the characteristic form of 
British relationship with many Middle Eastern 
countries. By treaties Britain sought to gain the 
assent, notably of Arab rulers, to concessions and 
bases that Britain believed to be essential for the 
protection of British interests and the main- 
tenance of a British order. The antecedents of 
the Treaty Empire, a half-way house of British 
imperialism, go back to Britain’s early impact on 
the Persian Gulf sheikhdoms.” As a corollary, 
this empire retreated after World War II; but 
Professor Fitzsimons is (p. 225) “less surprised at 
the ending of British influence and more im- 
pressed by the fact that for so long a time it 
remained formidable beyond the magnitude of 
its supporting power.” 

In one sense, the author, having stated his 
hypothesis, then ignores it. There is no way to 
determine, from the evidence he presents, whether 
or not this Empire was indeed unique, different 
from that which preceded it, as he assumes this 
without examining the question. Further, neither 
his time span nor his approach permit him to 
deal with the question of whether treaties were 
indeed significant in British relationships, or 
whether he is really confusing the dignified with 
the efficient. His more detailed analysis of the 
retreat from Empire indicates that this is indeed 
the case. 

In yet another sense the author ignores his 
hypothesis: rather than examining British rela- 
tionships with specific power structures in the 
relevant areas, he is giving an overall view of 
diplomatic history. One may, as Professor Fitz- 
simons has done, make inferences from the recital 
of events of diplomacy; this reviewer finds the 
evidence strangely unsatisfying. 

The final corollary—that Britain, by utilizing 
“treaties” rather than other techniques, “slowed” 
(to quote the blurb on the dust jacket) ‘‘the tide 
of history’’—is equally undeterminable. Evident- 
ally, if there was an “Empire Treaty,” it lasted 
from twenty to twenty-five years—hardly a dur- 
able arrangement, either in terms of human 
history or British imperial history. Again, the 
evidence is unimpressive, or indeed, contrary to 
the stated thesis. 

Perhaps these strictures are unfair, as basically 
the author is not attempting in any systematic 
fashion to test a hypothesis. He is relating a nar- 
rative of a series of events: selected aspects of the 
international politics of the Middle East in the 
post war years with a focus on British actions. 
With this more modest goal, the author is more 
successful. While a political scientist might yearn 
for a modicum of conceptualization of such terms 
as “power,” “influence” and “‘interest,” this 
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again would be asking the author to do a study 
he did not intend doing—Joun H. MILLETT, 
Wichita State University. 


Western Europe Since the War: A Short Political 
History. By Jacques Freymonp. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1964. Pp. vii, 236. $5.50.) 


“France and Great Britain shall no longer be 
two nations, but one Franco-British Union. 
... Every citizen of France will enjoy immedi- 
ately citizenship of Great Britain; every British 
subject will become a citizen of France.” It is not 
always easy today to recall this proposal made by 
Winston Churchill on July 16th, 1940, less than 
twenty-five years ago. Nor does one readily re- 
member that on March 18th, 1944 General de 
Gaulle in Algiers evoked a vision of post-war 
Europe: “as inclusive as possible... established 
on an economic basis... The English Channel, 
the Rhine, and the Mediterranean would be the 
arteries of this grouping, which would extend out- 
ward to Africa and the Orient.” 

The great virtue of this little book by the 
Director of the Graduate Institute of Interna- 
tional Studies at Geneva is that Professor Frey- 
mond takes a historian’s perspective and thus 
reminds us of the whole complex background of 
current European developments. Occasionally, a 
single comment on the past is as illuminating as a 
beacon. On p. 63, Professor Freymond asserts, 
“The Western Europe of 1945 was socialist, de- 
spite the fact that no one could say what kind of 
socialism it was.” This is true, and it is equally 
true that in 1964 Western Europe is anything but 
socialist. In most reviews of post-war European 
developments, insufficient attention has been 
given to the fact that Western Europe has not 
only resisted aggression from the Kast, recovered 
economically and culturally, and has made sev- 
eral supra-national experiments, but that Western 
Europe has also been less and less influenced by 
those socialist movements which contributed the 
major political initiatives of the 1930s and 1940s 
within the Western European democracies. It 
may well be that the most durable impression left 
by the now receding years of de facto American 
dominance of Western Europe is not economic 
recovery per se, but rather the diffusion of a 
pragmatic approach to politics that owes more to 
Roosevelt’s New Deal and its exponents than to 
the ideas of Marx, Kautsky and Jaurès. There is 
in fact reason to hope that Western Europeans 
understand the United States far better today 
than they did during and just after the War. Mis- 
understandings of course continue, and an event 
such as President Kennedy’s tragic assassination 
still shakes the faith in this country of even the 
most sympathetic European observer, but blindly 
dogmatic anti-Americanism is no longer in vogue 
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among European youth. It may be a paradox, 
but even the France of de Gaulle appears in terms 
of public understanding to be far closer to Amer- 
ica than was the France of Bidault, Blum and 
Ramadier. 

Again, on p. 72, Professor Freymond concludes 
his review of the founding of NATO by stating, 
“In fact, nothing cemented this newly created 
alliance but the Soviet Union.” This is also true, 
and it is a most useful reminder that the present 
crisis of NATO is inevitably a product, less of 
newly diverging purposes among the United 
States and her allies than of a drastic general re- 
duction of the threat which Soviet aggression 
today is believed to represent. Aside from the 
mutual desire for a common defense against Rus- 
sian attack, no greater consensus on positive 
common goals and policies existed among the 
NATO allies at its founding than exists today. If 
there are aspects in which NATO has been a dis- 
appointment, surely the most poignant of these is 
the failure to implement during the past decade 
its potential for generating a positive content. 

Because Professor Freymond’s comprehensive 
review is full of such helpful and stimulating re- 
minders, it is a great pity that it is in part spoiled 
by inexcusably careless editing. To be useful, a 
short history must at least be accurate. Despite 
the author’s penetrating analysis, it is hard to put 
one’s faith in a book that, for example, refers to 
R. A. Butler in both text and index as Sir Harold 
Butler (pp. 37, 115, 229); that dates the East 
German uprising on June'17th, 1954 instead of 
1953 (p. 104); that dates a crucial minute from 
Ernest Bevin which contributed to the founding 
of NATO from 1949 rather than 1948 (p. 55); and 
which refers to Lester Pearson as Prime Minister 
of Canada in 1949 (p. 61)—Sreven MULLER, 
Cornell University. 


The McNamara Strategy. By Wiutiam W. KAUF- 
MANN, (New York: Harper & Row, 1964. Pp. 
ix, 339. $5.95. 


Robert 8S. McNamara’s tenure as Secretary of 
Defense since January 1961 has been an extraor- 
dinary era in the administration of that extraor- 
dinary establishment, the U.S. Department of 
Defense. The McNamara tour de force is a fit 
subject for detailed and thoughtful examination, 
and Professor William W. Kaufmann has pro- 
duced what we may properly presume to be an 
authoritative exposition of what has happened in 
this period. Professor Kaufmann has been close 
to Secretary McNamara and to many of his most 
influential subordinates since the beginning of the 
administration and this book therefore is by an 
insider. It is not, however, a book for insiders. 

By letting “McNamara describe what he has 
been doing in his own words whenever possible,” 
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Professor Kaufmann has developed a sophisti- 
cated justification rather than a profound exami- 
nation of the changes which have occurred in the 
department and its activities under McNamara. 
This is not a study of organization, however. The 
thematic structure of the book is to be found in 
the means by which Secretary McNamara has 
gone about implementing the strategy of flexible 
response and multiple options. 

The strategy of flexible response is a strategy of 
nuclear deterrence based on the premise that the 
best deterrence is the ability to fight and “win” 
the war you want to deter. At the level of thermo- 
nuclear war, this strategy enters the realm of the 
“unthinkable” since it contemplates the various 
ways in which strategic nuclear weapons might be 
exchanged. From this contemplative act, certain 
conclusions may be drawn as to the ways damage 
might be “limited” within the fires of war. 

An extension of the thermonuclear strategy of 
flexible response is the quest for a structure of 
forces—nuclear and non-nuclear—which permits 
“multiple options” in the face of a multiplicity of 
threats and commitments. Much of the effort and 
perhaps the most profound controversies of the 
McNamara Department have been directed 
toward a national and multilateral capability for 
“conventional” and ‘unconventional’ warfare. 
Within the U.S. defense establishment these two 
elements have been symbolized in the organiza- 
tion of STRICOM and the build-up and redirec- 
tion of Special Forces. Internationally, the focuses 
of these two efforts have been the controversy 
within NATO about a buildup of conventional 
forces on the one hand, and the intervention in 
South Vietnam on the other. 

The forces to attain each new strategic option 
cost something more and characteristically cost is 
the central theme in the McNamara era. The 
secretary is an accountant at some level of 
existence and a principal contrast between him 
and his predecessors may follow from that fact. 
Particularly in the administration of Charles 
Wilson the budget ceiling was the effective con- 
trol device and the outcome was summarized as a 
“bigger bang for a buck.” Typically McNamara 
has started with a strategic goal and by compari- 
son shopping and cost accounting looked for 
suitable weapons at lowest cost. The difference, 
according to Professor Kaufmann, comes about 
through the procedures of planning-programming- 
budgeting, and the technique of cost-effective- 
ness analysis. By these means strategic require- 
ments and budgeting constraints are brought into 
meaningful inter-action and consideration is given 
to alternative means (presumably at different 
costs) to attain an objective. 

Professor Kaufmann’s book is good without 
being very exciting for students of the Department 
of Defense, It is a record of McNamara’s views on 


what MeNamara has been trying to do. For that 
reason other views on some of the questions hardly 
see the light of day. For example, the author 
effectively dismisses rather than discusses the 
admittedly very subtle question of whether or not 
military judgment has been eliminated in deci- 
sions oh weapons systems, and gives few of the 
arguments opposed to the conventional build- 
up in NATO, or the hasty MLF agreements. 

Moreover, the highly personal focus of the 
book, which has stimulated at least one character- 
ization of it as a campaign document, tends to 
distort the fact that reorganizations of the DOD 
and other events in the Eisenhower administra- 
tion made it possible for McNamara to implement 
his methods, that the strategic ideas originated 
with others such as Maxwell Taylor, Albert 
Woblstetter, Herman Kahn, and even W. W. 
Kaufmann, and that the procedural ideas were 
developed by Charles Hitch, Roland McKean, 
Alain Enthoven, Henry Rowen, et al. 

In a somewhat Panglossian chapter on tests of 
effectiveness of the McNamara defense establish- 
ment, Professor Kaufmann discusses the Berlin 
crisis, the Cuban affairs, and South Vietnam. His 
general summation is that the outcome of these 
various events could have been worse, that with a 
choice of means the President could also require 
his antagonists to make choices, and that given 
the need for fighting there has been a selection of 
forces at hand. One may question whether it is 
this sort of conclusion which is relevant to the 
effectiveness of the McNamara department or 
whether the long run effect of the kind of deci- 
sions symbolized by Skybolt, TEX, nuclear 
powered aircraft, or communication satellites 
would be more to the point.—Davin A. WILSON, 
University of California at Los Angeles. 


New Nationsina Divided World, The International 
Relations of the Afro-Asian States. EDITED BY 
Kurt Lonpon. (New York: Frederick Praeger, 
1963. Pp. 336. $6.50 cloth, $2.25 paper.) 

Les Nouveauz Etats dans les Relations Interna- 
tionales. EDITED BY JEAN-BAPTISTE DuROSELLE 
AND JEAN Mpyriat. (Paris: Armand Colin, 
1962. Pp. 495. No price given.) 


Anyone concerned with the so-called ‘third 
world” must, if he tries to keep up with the 
literature, become increasingly frustrated and 
confused. The trickle of books and articles on the 
subject has become a roaring flood, and the com- 
pany of scholars and “experts” in the field has 
grown to an army. Thus not only has the number 
of individual studies increased tremendously, but 
increasingly, anthologies, symposia, conferences, 
group discussions, seminars, have come to pub- 
lication. Unfortunately, the need to swell the 
flood all too often takes precedence over co- 
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herence and clarity. Sometimes, however, a 
symposium may result in the publication of a 
well organized, intelligently edited collection. 
The two books under question, although dealing 
ostensibly with the same general theme, are ex- 
cellent examples of this very difference. 

Les Nouveaux Etats was the result of a sympo- 
sium sponsored by the Centre d'étude des relations 
internationales (C.E.R.1.) of the Fondation na- 
tionale des sciences politiques, and appeared in its 
Cahiers series. The scholars represented in the 
volume initially worked from two separate but 
related questions: What are the distinctive char- 
acteristics of the foreign policies of the new states? 
How have the “older” countries, in particular the 
“great powers” in the traditional sense, been 
affected by the appearance of an increasing num- 
ber of new states on the world scene? With ques- 
tions of such magnitude, the temptation to be 
prolix and global in scope must have been enor- 
mous. The editors and authors showed exemplary 
restraint, and the result was a series of well- 
integrated essays grouped under three main 
rubrics. The first includes three studies dealing 
with the effect of external models of political, 
social, and economic development—particularly 
the Soviet and Chinese examples—upon the new 
states. Of the three essays, “Les pays sous- 
developpés devant les modèles marzistes: U.R.S.S. 
et Chine,” by the USSR-China section of the 
C.E.R.I., is noteworthy as one of the best ex- 
plorations of the subject in print. The second 
group of essays examine several aspects of the in- 
fluence of the old colonial powers—les anciennes 
metropoles—upon their former wards. Of par- 
ticular interest is Raymond Barré’s excellent 
survey of the persistence of economic ties, 
“L'indépendance a l’epreuve des réalites écono- 
miques.” The essay complements rather neatly 
Elliot Berg’s now almost classic “The Economic 
Basis of Political Choice in French West Africa,” 
published in the American Political Science Re- 
view, June 1960. The third rubric groups three 
articles dealing with the role of the new states in 
international affairs, with their attitudes vis-a- 
vis such questions as non-engagement, and 
neutralism, and with their participation in inter- 
national organizations. The rush of events has 
already made much of the material in these last 
three essays out of date, but they remain useful as 
thoughtful explorations of the adjustments faced 
by the new states as they confront a world in 
| which they find their problems considered 
peripheral, rather than central preoccupations of 
statesmen and international organizations. In all, 
the eleven essays in this book are of high quality, 
and together they present a coherent whole. A 
useful index completes the book. 

In contrast, the collection edited by Kurt Lon- 
don exemplifies the perils of the anthologist’s craft. 
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It includes some twenty of the fifty-seven papers 
submitted to the International Congress on “The 
Non-Aligned Afro-As:an Countries in a Divided 
World,” held in Athens in September, 1962. Judg- 
ing from London’s introduction—probably the 
most interesting piece in the book—the confer- 
ence must have been extremely lively, involving 
as it did Europeans, Americans, Africans, and 
Asians in a stimulating, apparently often emo- 
tional series of discussions. It is unfortunate, 
therefore, that the papers are of such uneven 
quality and that they reflect so little of the ap- 
parent vigor of the conference. Most appear as 
little more than position papers, and only a hand- 
ful explore their subject with any thoroughness. 
One would have wished that the editor had used 
his prerogatives fully and selected a smaller 
number of pieces, had them expanded, and then 
reprinted them along with some of the discus- 
sions that followed. This reviewer would, for ex- 
ample, have liked to have seen expanded ver- 
sions of such papers as Walter Laqueur’s “ ‘Neo- 
Colonialism’—the Soviet Concept,” B. G. D. Fol- 
son’s “The Communist View of Colonialism—An 
African Interpretation,” Kalu Ezera’s “The Role 
of a Constitution in Developing Political Systems: 
The Nigerian Example,” and W. Edward Blyden 
(IIT)’s “The Idea of African Neutralism and 
‘Non-Alignment.’ ” Finally, there is the question 
of emphasis. If the papers are any evidence, then 
the conference must have been “haunted by the 
specter of Communism.” Fifteen of the papers re- 
printed by London deal explicitly with the Soviet 
Union, Communist China, and the Communist 
world’s relations with the new nations. The Con- 
ference’s Cold War preoccupation is perhaps un- 
derstandable, but somawhat difficult to explain, 
since most of the new nations’ relations are with 
the West and, increasingly, with each other. The 
picture presented by the book is, therefore, an 
unhappily distorted one. The three major rubrics 
under which the papers are organized testify to 
this: (1) Colonialism and Communism—seven 
papers; (2) New Nations in Transition—four 
papers; (3) Communist Policies in Non-Aligned 
Countries—nine papers. 

In sum, the contrasts between the two books 
bespeak both the dangers and the possibilities of 
such enterprises. The Duroselle-Meyriat volume 
deserves to be read and pondered over, and— 
hopefully—translated into English. The London 
volume is simply not worth the price of purchase. 
—Vicror T. Lp Vins, Washington University, St. 
Louis. 


Foreign Aid and Foreign Policy. By Epwarp §. 
Mason. (New York: Harper and Row, 1964. 
Pp. ix, 118. $3.50.) 


The recent frustrations and agonizing debates 
in Congress have prompted the writing of several 
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sophisticated works on foreign aid, of which this 
book is an outstanding example, Dr. Edward S. 
Mason, Lamont University Professor at Harvard, 
has a long and intimate connection with his sub- 
ject, including membership on the recent Clay 
Committee. The substance of this thoughtful 
little book was originally presented as the Elihu 
Root Lectures at the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions in May, 1963. 

Naturally there is no attempt in a work of 
necessarily limited scope to cover all aspects of 
foreign aid. Professor Mason directs his efforts 
primarily to a thoughtful examination of the most 
pressing questions which have recently been 
troubling the Congress and the public. While 
there is much support for foreign aid on the basis 
of a disinterested desire to help other peoples, as 
evidenced by the popularity of the Peace Corps, 
congressional support is closely related to the 
political objective of security, and some special 
economic interests are also served, as in the 
disposal of surplus agricultural commodities. Pro- 
fessor Mason believes experience has demonstrated 
that many of the instruments of foreign aid “are 
not likely to be subtle, flexible, and convenient 
tools adapted to tactical use and rapid maneuver.” 
He feels that aid employed to win votes at the 
United Nations or to bolster unstable govern- 
ments is likely to be less productive than aid 
based on a long term strategy of security. That 
objective, too, should be realistically limited. 
Consequently, he rejects the creation of a com- 
munity of free nations based on the consent of the 
governed, supporting economic and social justice, 
and cooperating on matters of mutual concern, 
as unrealistic goals productive of bitter disillu- 
sionment. 

Instead, foreign aid should support a will and 
capacity for economic development and a desire 
for independence in the recipient country, thereby 
offering its people real alternatives to communism 
and to the necessity for mobilizing internal re- 
sources by totalitarian methods. It has been found 
that in many countries a program of foreign aid 
can move towards such reasonable objectives. In 
some of these, however, progress is limited. 
External assistance cannot be fully utilized unless 
internal reforms are undertaken. In an interesting 
discussion, Professor Mason explores the limita- 
tions and possibilities of utilizing foreign aid as 
leverage for reforms by intervening in domestic 
affairs. He concludes that it can be done success- 
fully under certain circumstances, and preferably 
by multi-lateral agencies such as the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

A separate chapter is devoted to the problem 
of sharing equitably the aid burden, a matter 
especially troublesome for Congress in view of 
recent balance-of-payments difficulties. Progress 


in this complex field is reviewed, and some 
thoughtful observations are made on the alterna- 
tive courses available and the limitations of the 
methods for determining equitable shares. In a 
critical examination of America’s major current 
aid obligation, the Alliance for Progress, Pro- 
fessor Mason recommends better coordination of 
policy in Washington and the creation of a 
regional organization in which the Latin Ameri- 
can countries will have an effective voice and 
through which they will be able to promote 
domestic reforms essential to economic develop- 
ment in a number of countries. 

The perspective of this book is pragmatic rather 
than doctrinaire, and essentially American. One 
hopes that Professor Mason will find the op- 
portunity to analyze many points in greater de- 
tail. For example, certain responsibilities attach 
to the country or international agency which 
applies outside pressure for internal reforms. How 
do they avoid the real dangers of domination, 
paternalism, and lack of continuity of interest and 
effort? What if the reforms prove inadequate or 
produce harmful political and economic results? 
Then what are the responsibilities of the out- 
sider? Does not the fostering of independent 
states by outside intervention assume some form 
of international interdependence? It would be 
helpful if scholars in the recipient countries 
would be stimulated to add to the current discus- 
sion of foreign aid by frank presentations from 
their own perspectives.—ALFRED FERNBACH, 
University of Virginia. 


A Strategy of Interdependence: A Program for the 
Control of Conflict between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. By Vincent P. Rock. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1964. Pp. 
399. $7.50.) 


At some point in the life of every human or- 
ganization, the environment becomes so threaten- 
ing as to make continued success in coping with it 
increasingly improbable. In that contingency, 
several options are available. The organization 
may deny its incompatibility with that environ- 
ment by exaggerating its own capabilities, down- 
grading the extent of the threat, or converting an 
objective relationship into a purely ideological 
confrontation. A more adaptive response, of 
course, would be to appraise the nature of the 
incompatibility and then search for ways of 
modifying either the organization or its environ- 
ment, in order to increase the probability of 
survival. A Strategy of Interdependence points very 
clearly toward the latter, more adaptive, response. 
The author recognizes—and articulates in a most 
compelling fashion—the inadequacy of strategic 
deterrence as a sole or primary means of pursuing 
our national interests and assuring our survival. 
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He does not, however, espouse any- leap from 
the frying pan of military capability to the fire of 
trust in the goodwill of our adversaries. Rather, 
the study is an effort to dove-tail short-run de- 
fense policies with longer-run policies of collabora- 
tion based on mutual confidence. 

As Rock sees it, the bridge between these two 
orientations is the recognition of existing elements 
of Soviet-American interdependence and the 
creation of additional ones. His proposed alterna- 
tive to current American policy is “first, to devise 

| and to invest in areas which will provide under- 
| standing and common actions in order that. .. the 
. common interest will prevail over parochial 
... purposes; and, second, to seek by a variety of 
approaches to restrain and limit the means and 
occasions of violent conflict” (p. 21). Though he 
never quite comes to grips with the distinction 
between the recognition and the creation of inter- 
dependence, the emphasis seems to be heavily on 
the latter, with comprehensive and suggestive 
chapters on: (a) space, atmosphere, and oceans; 
(b) spread and application of technology; (c) 
communication, education and culture contact; 
and (d) the developing regions, as areas in which 
greater interdependence might be generated. 

Since the policy proposals are by no means as 
“startling” as the jacket blurb implies (including 
the by-now-conventional emphasis on tacit and in- 
formal bargaining) let me turn to the research 
base from which they derive; this is the most in- 
teresting and unorthodox aspect of the volume. 
Both in the text itself and in a meaty 22 page 
Appendix, the author summarizes and builds 
upon a fairly impressive segment of the socio- 
logical and social-psychological literature, es- 
pecially that which deals with conflict as a de- 
pendent variable. In addition, in his role as co- 
ordinator of an Institute for Defense Analyses 
project conducted for the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, he consulted with and 
received reports from perhaps three dozen of the 
nation’s leading Soviet specialists, military 
analysts and behavioral scientists. 

As might be feared, however, his rich experi- 
ence in government and little academic immersion 
was insufficient to assure that all these empirical 
and conceptual inputs would be systematically 
distilled and meaningfully synthesized. Thus, the 
sampling often lacks discrimination, effective 
integration is infrequently achieved, and re- 
dundancy abounds. Moreover, the absence of 
tight and disciplined organization of his material 

further accentuates the ethereal impression. 
Even if the author lacks any coherent theory 
| with which to structure his many excellent ideas— 
as do, unhappily, those of us with whom he con- 
sulted—he might nevertheless have gone further 
in developing his taxonomy, however static. 


Though this is clearly the sort of interdisciplinary 
effort that ought to be encouraged, and its policy 
proposals are of the sort with which few serious 
international relations scholars would quarrel, the 
reviewer must concede that its major value prob- 
ably lies in the extent to which it advanced the 
education of its author.—J. Davip SINGER, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


The Soviets in International Organizations: Chang- 
ing Policy Toward Developing Countries, 1958- 
1963. By Auvin Z. Rupinstrein. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1964. Pp. xx, 380. 
$7.50.) 


The notion that was held strongly after the 
failure of the League by some scholars and the 
planners of the United Nations was that a broad 
economic and social cooperation was essential to 
have political collaboration among nations. 
Emphasizing this notion, David Mitrany in 
1944 even hypothesized that functionalism will 
gradually lead nations toward political integra- 
tion. In fact, the economic and social activities 
in the U.N. have been one of the most growing 
and active areas of the Organization. Needless to 
say, these activities have been interwoven into a 
political fabric of the U.N. This trend has been 
largely due to the fact that underdeveloped 
countries have increased their bargaining power 
and used that power in the reality of Cold War 
politics. The primary aim of the book under re- 
view is neither to test the hypothesis of political 
integration nor to examine the role of economic 
and social forces affecting the Organization as 
such; but rather it attempts to answer a general 
question: Why the Soviets became actively in- 
volved in the specialized agencies and regional 
economic commissions of the U.N.? The book 
focuses on Soviet attitude and policy toward de- 
veloping nations within the limit of technical 
and economic activities. 

Unlike many books on Soviet foreign policy, 
this case study rightly rejects an a priori posi- 
tion. More than two-thirds of the book is devoted 
to describing and to analyzing Soviet relation- 
ships with underdeveloped countries in the field 
of technical and economic activities, with a view 
to examining the determinants of Soviet policy 
changes. While Rubinstein holds that the core of 
Soviet ideology remains unchanged, its policies 
and attitudes have been flexible and will still be 
changed in order to achieve a better political 
climate in international organizations. Having 
become convinced of the political significance of 
underdeveloped and neutralist countries, the 
Soviet Union, the author points out, reversed its 
attitude toward international organizations from 
one of merely attempting to forestall the forma- 
tion of anti-Soviet coalitions to active participa- 
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tion in functional activities. Largely through this 
new position, the Soviets have increased their 
prestige and confidence among these dramatically 
growing countries both in number and influence 
and thus have been able to command more in- 
fluence. 

Thus the changing policies of the Soviets have 
been a means of achieving goals and objectives. 
However, this manipulative consideration of 
Soviet participation in international organiza- 
tions, ag in the case of the other Great Powers, 
may lead, in the long run, to “the most promising 
hopes for the consequent erosion of Soviet ideol- 
ogy.” (p. 356) The proposition here is that any 
genuine international stability must stem from 
the world-wide basis and that the nations, includ- 
ing the Soviet Union, will cooperate as long as 
they are convinced of the possibility of advancing 
their interests. The result might be a system 
whereby political climate can be controlled. This 
assumption, it should be pointed out, was made 
without clear assessment of the role of economic 
and social forces in international organizations. 

Like many policy-~oriented books, this one has 
some “proposals” to offer. It argues that the West 
(1) should not manipulate international organiza- 
tions for temporary political victory of dubious 
merits; (2) should initiate and challenge the 
Soviets to join programs of helping needy coun- 
tries within the institutional framework; (8) 
should elect a Soviet citizen as the head of a Spe- 
cialized Agency; and (4) should not only establish 
the headquarters of a Specialized Agency in Mos- 
cow but also meet sessions of the General Assem- 
bly alternately in New York and Moscow. 

Owing to these proposals, the book should be 
read by policy makers and the thinking public. 
For political scientists, it does demonstrate a 
methodologically interesting suggestion; namely, 
the determinants of Soviet policy—for which 
there is a lack of authentic records of policy 
formation—may be explored by resorting to a 
comparative analysis of relevant speeches, ac- 
tions, internal Soviet professional and scholarly 
commentaries, and interviews. Unfortunately, 
however, the book often fails to document inter- 
pretations of data and it provides neither explana- 
tory notes nor descriptions of survey research 
which constitute a major portion of its source 
materials. Thus, lacking clear methodological 
assistance, political scientists are left without 
being convinced of the validity of the data nor of 
the soundness of the interpretations —Suna@yoox 
JUNN, Mercer University. 


Walter Lippmann’s Philosophy of International 
Politics. By Anwar Byen. (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1964. Pp. 
348. $6.00.) 
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It is probably safe to argue that the Laws of 
Plato and the Politics of Aristotle are the works 
from which we learn the most about the principles 
of politics. A reading of Professor Syed’s book 
supports the argument that from these same two 
authors we can learn the most about the political 
ideas and ideals of Walter Lippmann, for in fifty’ 
years of public writing during which he was, as 
often as not, far from the opinions of others and 
far from what he himself had written a book or 
two back, he was never far from his classical 
mentors. It is not so much that Lippmann has on 
occasion stated the obvious, but rather that he 
has consistently re-stated the Greeks. The ‘“‘dead | 
but sceptered sovereigns” rule his public and | 
himself. 

For Walter Lippmann the good society is a 
civilized society, a society under control. This 
means that decision making will be in the hands of ı 
men who are practical, realistic, and rational, men 
who will be making decisions for the benefit of 
their fellow citizens who lack these required char- 
acteristics and are hence uncivilized. Civilized 
men do what is right, he argues, because to do so is 
natural for them. Only such men can be trusted to 
do important jobs well. Lippmann combines, 
however, this approach of Plato with the Aristo- 
telian view that the function of governors is to 
issue commands and give decisions, but with 
educated public support as a base to all action. 
The idealistic foundation for this realistic philoso- | 
phy is the concept that man is answerable to a/ 
higher law than man’s own average nature can 
comprehend. The supremacy of reason is not 
given to all but only to some. Theirs is the civiliz- 
ing mission. | 

But the world is not yet the good society nor 
has it ever been. Men live in squabbling nations 
and not in the world at large. The real question is 
how do civilized men as leaders of nations deal 
with one another. Can a substantive theory of 
international politics be made of this relationship? 
Does not the tension between international theory 
and international reality make illusory any con- 
cept of the good society? Has not the hydrogen 
bomb made us all brothers in the one sense of 
naked survival but in little else? 

According to Professor Syed, Lippmann accepts 
the struggle for power as a fact of international 
politics. In this sense Lippmann follows the think- 
ing of Hobbes. The goal of the statesman is na- 
tional self-interest, properly understood, which 
for Lippmann means prudently understood, for he 
would not have us take life and death stands in 
places that are “muddy and marshy and full of 
jungles.” But man, says Lippmann, is obligated to 
pursue an ideal beyond mere power politics. This, 
ideal is the comity of nations, which for Lippmann 
is something akin to the peace and wisdom of the 
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philosopher kings. Indeed, for Lippmann, it is 
something akin to the peace and wisdom of Anglo- 
American philosopher kings. Such an Alliance 
would be the first step toward a “civilized world,” 
the structural principle of public international 
order. Professor Syed has done a good job of re- 
searching this point, even to showing how Walter 
Lippmann walked in the path cut by Andrew 
Carnegie! 

Necessarily, the author refers to major events 
and developments in international politics over 
the past half century, and it is interesting to see 
him drag Mr. Lippmann through some rather 
prickly thickets of Mr. Lippmann’s own making. 
The only trouble with this approach is that there 
will be some who will count the changes of opinion 
that Mr. Lippmann has made without under- 
standing that the world has changed, too. One 
will have to let such critics feast away, I suppose. 

This reviewer has but one major quarrel to pick 
with the author. To know a man’s philosophy one 
should first know the man, or at least something 
about him. Professor Syed makes no facts on this 
score known to his readers, and thus we are left to 
guess that family, religion, education and experi- 
ence—beyond the recounting of a few Harvard 
professors that Mr. Lippmann knew as a student 
—are of little consequence to the study of Walter 
Lippmann’s views of man and the world. But 
noting this, the reviewer wants to go on record 
that this is a good book that will enlighten readers 
and that does justice to a notable American who 
has talked a lot of commonsense in his time.— 
Miuron Corvin, Washington and Lee University. 


The Philippines and the United States: Problems of 
Partnership. By Groren E. Tayror. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1964. Pp. 311. 
$6.95.) 


The Philippines and the United States: Problems 
of Partnership is an important and stimulating 
book which contributes much to the American’s 
otherwise inadequate understanding of Philippine 
affairs. This is a provocative, analytical discussion 
of the big issues in Philippine-American relations. 
Its author, Professor George Taylor, who pre- 
pared this study for the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, reminds us that “it is not generally under- 
stood that U. S. policies in Southeast Asia today 
depend in great measure on political and military 
partnership with the Republic of the Philip- 
pines... .’’ He adds, “The success of the partner- 
ship however, can no longer be taken for granted.” 
This salient fact, of course, helps explain the 
timing of the book’s publication. 

Taylor’s own special contribution is that he 
has focused his attention on the major cause for 
recent changes in Philippine-American relations, 
the Filipino nationalist renaissance. He presents 


an historical survey cf the development of Philip- 
pine nationalism and explains why the Filipino 
nationalist today views certain important events 
of the past as he does. Taylor here shows real 
empathy for the Philippine nationalist position. 
His book should be required reading for Ameri- 
cans participating in the formulation of U. 8. 
policy toward the Philippines. 

Despite its broad coverage, however, this book 
is not as useful a reference in the field of Philip- 
pine-American relaticns as might be hoped. It is 
without bibliography, and in many passages foot- 
notes are an inadequate guide to students wishing 
to do further reading on the topics covered. Occa- 
sionally the sources upon which the author relied 
are not appropriately noted. A few footnotes are 
marred by gross inaccuracies, such as the incorrect 
title for Golay’s, The Philippines: Publie Policy 
and National Economic Development on page 215. 
Inaccuracies have also crept into the body of the 
text, for example, “the Philippine action [making 
claim to North Borneo] opens up the possibility of 
claims to British Borneo coming from Indonesia, 
which actually has a more plausible case here than it 
had in West Irian.” (p. 267. Italics added.) Nor 
were the first two presidents of the Philippines 
Protestants (p. 160), though they were Masons. 

While Taylor’s ready willingness to accept and 
understand nationalism as a valid, even desirable, 
expression of contemporary Filipino political 
thinking is refreshing, in Chapter 13 he tends to 
blur unnecessarily the distinctions between anti- 
American nationalism, intellectual Marxism, and 
“the parliamentary tactics of the Communist 
Party of the Philippires.’’ The sweeping, unsub- 
stantiated accusations of Communist infiltration 
in the press, universities, labor unions, and politi- 
cal organizations would seem to inhibit the au- 
thor’s own appeal for appreciating the native 
mainsprings of the nationalist revival, and for 
distinguishing spontaneous nationalist sentiment 
from Communist ‘tactical devices.” (p. 265) 
Furthermore, though there is undoubtedly some 
Communist infiltration, the urgency of the alarm 
which he sounds is not convincing. 

The author says, for example, “Even though 
the parallel is far from being an exact one, the 
rapid transformation of China between 1946 and 
1949 provides the warning of what can happen in 
the briefest span of years... . Although the mili- 
tary power of the Huks, unlike that of the Chinese 
Communists, has been broken, the Communists in 
the Philippines are relentlessly carrying out the 
war by methods that are potentially just as 
dangerous, such as the manipulation of political 
symbols and the creation of a new intellectual 
climate. As in China in 1946, there is little to 
indicate today that events could move so rapidly 
and so disastrously for che government in power.” 
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(pp. 272-273) This reviewer would consider the 
parallel with China of 1946 neither exact nor 
meaningful. And the author has been unable to 
marshall evidence that would make it so, 

Taylor also contends (p. 173) that in the elec- 
tion of 1961 the “left-wing” delivered union 
support to President Garcia in “impressive 
amounts”; yet the most careful studies of voting 
patterns in that election do not indicate that 
union leaders of any persuasion were able to de- 
liver substantial blocks of votes to any national 
candidate. While citing the Roman Catholic 
Church as a staunchly anti-Communist organiza- 
tion, the author adds that “secularizing tenden- 
cies’ in Philippine society have “tended to neu- 
tralize the influence of the Church in politics.” 
Other commentators have, on the contrary, noted 
the very significant political revival of the Church 
in the last decade. 

In presenting supposed examples of Communist 
infiltration into a variety of social and political 
organizations, mention is made of the “Council of 
Elders, an informal group of highly respected 
citizens whose Action Committee was dominated 
by left-wing individuals.” As a result, so Taylor 
thinks, the Council denounced the Government’s 
ban on travel to the Communist-sponsored World 
Youth Festival in Vienna. Previously (p. 190) the 
Council of Elders had been identified as “a politi- 
cal body that the president uses on occasion to 
approve high policy decisions, such as a request 
for missile bases, when he wishes to avoid further 
discussion.” Were the Council in fact under the 
“left-wing” influence which the author suggests, 
it would not be very useful for the purpose men- 
tioned. 

Despite shortcomings, however, this book is a 
much needed survey and analysis of the increasing 


tensions in Philippine-American relations. Ad- 
dressed primarily to the policy-maker, it is inter- 
spersed with a number of imminently sound policy 
recommendations. Taylor urges the U. 8. (pp. 
288-299) to “take this nationalism very seri- 
ously.” He argues convincingly that it is the only 
sentiment capable of providing the political dy- 
namism to bring about important social changes, 
that it is the most effective weapon against the 
Communist movement, and that it is a necessary 
part of the Philippine drive to seek a new cultural ` 
identity, the necessary foundation for a mature 
and self-reliant nation, 

While Taylor says he believes that it is wise for 
the U. S. to anticipate and encourage change in 
the Philippines, he recognizes (p. 298) that ‘‘such 
a policy calls for considerable U. S. participation 
in the internal affairs of the Philippines, always a 
dangerous business.” But, he says, “the risks 
must be taken unless we are willing to let our 
military and political alliance disintegrate.” He 
contends that U. S. policy should be “directed in 
fact and theory to the task of imaginative partici- 
pation in the political and economic development 
of the Philippines.” (p. 4) Yet his careful atten- 
tion to the resurgence of Filipino nationalism 
leads him to throw caution on his own recommen- 
dations. He had already noted that (p. 220), 
“Possibly the direct involvement of the United 
States in the domestic politics of the Philippines 
has reached the point of diminishing returns.” 
Taylor here has been caught on the horns of a 
dilemma which has impaled other Americans 
sincerely concerned about the most appropriate 
role for the United States in assisting economic 
development in a new nation.—Davip WuRFEL, 
University of Singapore. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


WASHINGTON OFFICE NEWSLETTER 


Seminar for Freshman Congressmen. In early 
January, the Association co-sponsored, with a bi- 
partisan group of eight members of the House, the 
second Seminar for Freshman Congressmen. This 
week-long series of meetings is designed to 
acquaint new members with the workings of the 
House, with such problems as organizing a Con- 
gressional office, dealing with pressure groups and 
effective committee service. 

The meetings are conducted by experienced 
Representatives and a wide range of Congressional 
staff personnel, political scientists and other out- 
side experts. As an adjunct to the 1965 seminar, a 
draft copy of An Introduction to Legislative 
Service, a 225-page manual prepared by the Asso- 
ciation, was distributed to serve as a text. The 
book will undergo final revision and eventually be 
published in an appropriate manner, serving as a 
permanent reference for Congressmen and others 
interested in the workings of the House. 

Reaction to the comprehensive program of- 
fered in this year’s seminar was again uniformly 
favorable; between 50 and 60 of the new Mem- 
bers attended each of the sessions, held January 
5-8 in the House Judiciary Committee Hearing 
Room. 


Congressional Fellowship Program. There are 30 
participants in the 1964-65 Congressional Fellow- 
ship Program, which is now in its 12th year of 
operation under Association sponsorship. The 
group is composed of seven journalists, one law 
school faculty member, eight political scientists— 
including one selected in cooperation with the 
Canadian Political Science Association—an Asian 
Fellow sponsored by the Asia Foundation, 11 
Federal Service Fellows, a Harkness Common- 
wealth Fund Fellow from London, England, and a 
Middle Eastern Fellow sponsored by American 
Friends of the Middle East. 

Winners of the 1965-66 Fellowship awards 
sponsored by the Association were announced in 
mid-February and included: 


Journalisis winners: 


John M. Berry, 27, reporter, Providence (R.T.) 
Journal-Bulletin. 

Conrad Christiano, 38, reporter, Rochester 
(N.Y.) Democrat & Chronicle. 

Ted G. Kolderie, 35, editorial page staff writer, 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Siar & Tribune. 

Dale D. Pullen, 36, city editor, Hollywood 
(Fla.) Sun Tattler. 
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Donald W. Robinson, 27, reporter, Eugene 
(Ore,) Register-Guard. 

Edward K. Shanahan, 29, reporter, Berkshire 
Eagle, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Political science winners: 


Carl Baar, 25, Ph.D. candidate, University of 
Chicago. 

Michael Lipsky, 25, Ph.D. candidate, Prince- 
ton University. 

David L. Paletz, 31, Ph.D. candidate, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. 

Armin Rosencranz, 28, Ph.D. candidate, Stan- 
ford University (currently in London on 
Fellowship-sponsored research) 

Stephen L. Wasby, 28, assistant professor, 
Moorhead (Minn.) State College. 

Ruth Widmayer, 39, professor of political sei- 
ence, Colorado Woman’s College. 


Law school faculty member winners: 


Ian R. Macneil, 36, professor of law, Cornell 
University. 

George B. Trubow, 32, associate professor, 
John Marshall Law School, Chicago. 


Psychologist winner: 


Frank I. Moore, 27, project director, legislative 
council study of mental illness and retarda- 
tion, Oklahoma City. 


Alternates: 


William ©. Baum, 34, assistant professor, 
Creighton University, Omaha. 

William IL. Morrow, 30, assistant professor, 
DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Wesley G. Pippert, 31, reporter, United Press 
International, Chicago. 

Paul R. Wieland, 27, reporter, Buffalo (N.Y.) 
Evening News. 


United States Senate Youth Program. The Third 
Annual Senate Youth Program was held this year 
from January 31 to February 6. The Program, 
authorized by Senate resolution and financed by a 
grant from the William Randolph Hearst Foun- 
dation, brings to Washington two outstanding 
high school student leaders from each of the 50 
states and District of Columbia. 

The Association, by developing and conducting 
the week’s agenda, introduced the students to 
the workings of their Federal government with 
particular emphasis on the Senate. Highlights 
were provided by a meeting with President and 
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Mrs. Johnson, luncheon with Vice President 
Humphrey, comprehensive seminars produced by 
the Departments of State and Defense, and an 
interview with Justice Arthur Goldberg. 

The Association’s work on this program falls 
within the framework of its Social Studies 
Project. 

Seminar in Legislative Operations. Another in a 
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series of seminars conducted jointly by APSA and 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission for 20 Federal 
executives in grades 15 to 18 was held March 15- 
19, Patterned after the Seminar for Freshman 
Congressmen, the sessions were conducted, by 
political scientists, members of both houses of 
Congress, and staff personnel from both the Legis- 
lative and Executive branches. 


PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES 


The Southern Political Science Association held 
its annual meeting in Durham, N. C., November 
12-14, 1964. The Nobel Peace Prize winner, Mar- 
tin Luther King, was an honored guest during the 
proceedings. John H. Hallowell, President of the 
SPSA and chairman of Duke University’s depart- 
ment of political science, gave his presidential 
address on November 13. David B. Truman, 
President of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation, delivered the opening day address. Those 
who gave papers and their topics were: Charles G. 
Hamilton, Pikesville College: ‘‘Mississippi: Re- 
sistance and Consequent Politics’; Normal L. 
Parks, Middle Tennessee State College: “Post 
Kefauver Politics in Tennessee’; Arpad von 
Lazar, Vanderbilt University: “Human Resources 
and the Dilemma of Political Development”; and 
Robert O. Tilman, Tulane University: ‘Political 
Development as an Integrative Process: Con- 
cepts, Theories and Directors for Research.” 


The joint meeting of the Western and Pacific 
Northwest Political Science Associations took 
place in Victoria, B. C., March 17-20, 1965. The 
program chairman for the conference was Maure 
L. Goldschmidt of Reed College. 


A three-day conference on political develop- 
ment was held at the University of Pennsylvania 
on November 11-13, 1964. Participants included 
about 20 scholars and officials from other uni- 
versities, private institutions and government 
agencies. At the three general sessions papers were 
presented by Marion Levy, Princeton University; 
Arthur Smithies, Harvard University; and Lucian 
Pye, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Dis- 
cussants were Kalman Silvert, Dartmouth College; 
Howard Wiggins, Department of State; Wilfred 
Malenbaum, University of Pennsylvania; H. Field 
Haviland, Brookings Institution; and Karl 
von Vorys, University of Pennsylvania. At the 
closing luncheon, David E. Bell, Administrator of 
the Agency for International Development, de- 
livered an address on “Foreign Assistance and 
Economie Development.” 


Southern Methodist University will be host to a 
second conference on “Mathematical Applications 
in Political Science.” The conference is scheduled 


for July 18 to August 7, 1965. It is designed to 
serve political science faculties active in teaching 
and research. Stipends of $300 plus travel allow- 
ances of 4 cents a mile will be available for thirty 
participants. Applications will be accepted 
through April 15. Inquiries should be directed to: 
Joseph L. Bernd, Director, Conference on Mathe- 
matical Applications in Political Science, Box 
1099, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas 75222, 


The annual meeting of the New England 
Political Science Association was held on Satur- 
day, April 24, 1965, at Smith College, North- 
ampton, Massachusetts. Officers for 1964-65 are: 
president, Laurence I. Radway (Dartmouth); 
vice president, Karl Deutsch (Yale); secretary, 
Gerald Grady (University of Massachusetts); 
members of the executive committee, Lawrence 
Fuchs (Brandeis), Fred Green (Williams), and 
Alona Elizabeth Evans (Wellesley). 


The department of government at Indiana Uni- 
versity was host to the Midwest Conference of 
Political Science in Bloomington, April 22-24, 
1965. 


The XIIth International Congress of Adminis- 
trative Sciences will meet in Paris, July 19-23, 1965. 
Papers will deal with public relations in adminis- 
tration; the influence of the public in the opera- 
tion of public administration; new techniques of 
budget preparation and management; and ad- 
ministrative management of public enterprises. 
Special meetings of representatives of schools and 
institutes of public administration will meet to 
discuss the role of their institutions in develop- 
ment administration. For further information 
write: The International Institute of Administra- 
tive Sciences, 25 rue de la Charite, Brussels 4, 
Belgium. 


The 1965 conference of the World Association 
for Publie Opinion Research will be held in Dub- 
lin, Eire, from September 6-10, 1965. Direct all 
inquiries to: Dr. Irving Crespi, The Gallup Or- 
ganization, Inc., 53 Bank Street, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 
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OTHER ACTIVITIES 


For the eighteenth consecutive year, the Survey 
Research Center of the University of Michigan 
will hold a summer institute in survey research 
techniques. The institute is designed to meet some 
of the education and training needs of persons 
engaged in business and governmental research 
and other statistical work, graduate students and 
university instructors interested in quantitative 
research in the social sciences. 

The 1965 institute will be presented in two four- 
week sessions, the first from June 28 to July 24, 
and the second from July 26 to August 21. They 
may be taken independently or successively. For 
further information write to: Survey Research 
Center, The University of Michigan, P. O. Box 
1248, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. 


The Comparative Administration Group of the 
American Society for Public Administration has 
established a national committee on comparative 
urban studies. The committee is planning a pro- 
gram of meetings and conferences, a summer 
research seminar, and the distribution of a news- 
letter. The executive committee of the new group 
consists of Victor Jones, University of California 
(chairman); Fred Cleaveland, University of 
North Carolina; William Gore, University of 
Indiana; Wallace Sayre, Columbia University; 
Frank Sherwood, U. S. C.; and Frank Small- 
wood, Dartmouth. 


A Midwest Universities Consortium for Inter- 
national Activities, Inc. was organized in 1964 by 
the Universities of Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana 
and Michigan State University. The purpose of 
the new organization is to enable the institutions 
to render more effective technical aid abroad and 
to gain from their overseas operations the maxi- 
mum of academic benefit on their respective 
campuses. Of the eight members of the board of 
directors of the corporation four are political scien- 
tists: Edward H. Buehrig, Indiana University; 
Leon Epstein, University of Wisconsin; Ralph 
Smuckler, Michigan State University; and Roy- 
den Dangerfield, University of Illinois. 


In celebration of its fiftieth anniversary, the 
department of government at Indiana University 
held a series of six lectures, November 5~7. The 
lectures, which will be published, were as follows: 
“The Uses of Theory in the Study of Politics,” 
Anatol Rapoport; “The Representative Function 
in Western Systems,” David B. Truman, Colum- 
bia . University; ‘Political Parties in Western 
Democratic Systems,” Leon D. Epstein, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; “The Making of Foreign Policy 
in the United States,” Charles Burton Marshall, 
Washington Center for Foreign Policy Research; 


“Problems in the Study of Local Politics,” James 
Q. Wilson, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and Harvard University, and ‘‘Approaches to the 
Understanding of International Politics,” Quincy 
Wright, University of Virginia. 


The Ford Foundation has announced a renewal 
grant of $250,000 for five years to continue sup- 
port of the program of the Comparative Adminis- 
tration Group of the American Society for Public 
Administration. Fred W. Riggs, Indiana Univer- 
sity, will continue to serve as chairman of the 
CAG, with the support of an executive committee 
containing the following members: Fred Cleave- 
land, North Carolina; Ferrel Heady, Michigan; 
John Montgomery, Harvard; Clarence Thurber, 
Penn. State; Dwight Waldo, California; Edward 
Weidner, East-West Center, Hawaii; and Don 
Bowen, ASPA executive director. The CAG will 
conduct summer seminars in 1965 at Pittsburgh, 
under the direction of James Heaphey, and at 
California, with Dwight Waldo as director. A 
workshop for career development training of over- 
seas program officers will be conducted at Pitts- 
burgh in conjunction with the CAG seminar, 
under the direction of Edgar Shor, chairman of 
the political science department at Colgate Uni- 
versity. The themes of the Pittsburgh and Cali- 
fornia seminars will be the spatial and temporal 
aspects of development administration, respec- 
tively. 


The Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania 
have announced that three awards, each of 
$5,000, may be made for distinguished work in 
the humanities and the social sciences, to appear 
as succeeding volumes in the Haney Foundation 
Series. The first volume has just been published. 

Statements of interest, or inquiries, should be 
addressed to Mr. Bernard J. Ford, Secretary, 
Haney Foundation Series Committee, Charles 
Patterson Van Pelt Library, University of Penn- 
sylvania, 3420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 19104. The deadline of the submission of 
manuscripts is August 1, 1965. 


The Conference on Communist Studies, an 
autonomous unit of the American Political Science 
Association, recently completed arrangements to 
include China and other Communist nations in 
Asia in its activities. Established in 1958, the 
Conference until now dealt with Soviet affairs 
and Eastern Europe. The change in scope is re- 
flected by a modification in the name (formerly 
the Conference on Soviet and Communist Studies) 
and the election of a specialist on China, A. Doak 
Barnett of Columbia University, as Conference 
chairman for 1965-66. Conference membership 
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henceforth will not require annual dues and will 
consist of all individuals who are identified as 
specialists in the politics of Communist nations 
by the appropriate organizations, e.g., the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association, the Association 
for Asian Studies, and the American Association 
for the Advancement of Slavic Studies. 

The activities of the Conference on Communist 
Studies center on the annual meeting of the 
American Political Science Association. The Con- 
ference organizes the Comparative Politics panels 
on Communist nations, and sponsors a luncheon 
with a guest speaker and election of officers. 

George Fischer, Cornell University, is Con- 
ference chairman for 1964-65; A. Doak Barnett, 
Columbia University, is vice-chairman; and 
Allen B. Ballard, Jr., City College of New York, 
is secretary-treasurer. 


The Institute of Advanced Projects of the East- 
West Center at the University of Hawaii spon- 
sored a conference during 1964 on “Communica- 
tions and Innovation in Development Policy.” 
Papers emphasized the experience of mainland 
China, India and the Philippines. The major 
papers are now being edited for publication as a 
single volume by Wilbur Schramm, Stanford Uni- 
versity, and Daniel Lerner, MIT, co-chairman of 
the conference. Other APSA members who par- 
ticipated were Lucian Pye, MIT; Lawrence Fuchs, 
Brandeis University; and V. K. N. Menon of 
India. 


A month-long institute on Comparative Com- 
munist Systems and Ideology, jointly sponsored 
by the School of Education and the Oregon State 
Board of Education was held on the campus of 
the University of Oregon during 1964. Joseph 
Fiszman, department of political science at the 
University of Oregon, served as director. 


The eighth annual institute on United States 
foreign policy was held at the University of Wis- 
consin-Milwaukee, March 21, 1964, sponsored by 
the Department of State in collaboration with 
various agencies in Milwaukee. It was the first 
such regional conference in Wisconsin under State 
Department auspices. Speakers included Mrs. 
Kate Louchheim, Robert Manning, Richard 
Davis; Walt W. Rostow, Marshall Green, and 
Ben 5. Stephansky, all of the State Department. 


The fifth annual Governor’s conference on the 
United Nations was held at the University of 
Wisconsin- Milwaukee, May 2, 1964, sponsored by 
the Wisconsin Governor’s Committee on the U. 
N. and the university’s Institute for World Affairs 
Education. The U.S.S.R. ambassador to the U.N., 
Nicolai Federenko; Sidney Yates of the United 
States delegation; Zenon Rossides, Cyprus am- 
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bassador to the U. N.; and José Rolz-Bennett of 
the U. N. Secretariat participated in the con- 
ference. 


The University of Denver has established a 
graduate school of international studies. It will 
engage in programs which encourage research and 
cooperative efforts in international relations in 
the Rocky Mountain-Great Plains region. 


The American Historical Association, at its an- 
nual convention in Washington, D.C., December 
29, 1964, awarded its Watumull Prize, $500, for a 
work on the history of India, jointly to two 
political scientists: to Charles Drekmeier, asso- 
ciate professor at Stanford University, for his 
Kingship and Community in Early India (Stan- 
ford University Press), and to Charles Heimsath, 
associate professor of South Asian studies, The 
American University, for his Indian Nationalism 
and Social Reform (Princeton University Press). 


Ten scholars met st the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion’s Villa Serbelloni at Bellagio, Italy, in Sep- 
tember, 1964, to plan a series of volumes on the 
smaller European democracies. The editors of 
this series, financed by a grant from the Ford 
Foundation, are Hans Daalder, University of 
Leiden, Netherlands; Robert Dahl, Yale Univer- 
sity; Val R. Lorwin, University of Oregon; and 
Stein Rokkan, Christian Michelsen Institute, 
Bergen, Norway. The discussions at Bellagio con- 
cerned the “common core” elements of all these 
volumes, which would deal with such essentially 
durable features of each system as the qualities 
of the citizenry, their loyalties, apathies, and 
alienations, the qualities of the elites, the role of 
consensus and conflict in historical changes, and 
the direction of long-run changes. 


Henry J. ABRAHAM, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, participated in the sixth World Congress of 
the International Political Science Association in 
Geneva in September, 1964. 


CHARLES Backstrom, University of Minnesota, 
directed a state-wide faculty workshop in Decem- 
ber on the 1964 election. The workshop was a 
project of the Minnesota Council for Education. 


James D. BARBER, Yale University, has a jun- 
ior faculty fellowship and is spending the year at 
the Brookings Institution. 


Ernest R. Barrer, University of Florida, has 
been elected to full membership in the American 
Institute of Planners. 


TuHap Beye is on a year’s leave of absence 
from Denison University on an NCEP fellow- 
ship. He is serving as an assistant to the Governor 
of North Carolina. 
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Huaeu A. Bons has been appointed by Governor 
Albert D. Rosellini to be chairman of the Wash- 
ington State Commission on Registration and 
Voting Participation. 


Davip P. CALLEO, Yale University, is on re- 
search leave in France for 1964-65. 


Haroup W. Cxuass has returned to the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota after a two-year absence during 
which he served as visiting professor at Columbia 
University (1963-64) and engaged in research at 
the Brookings Institution during 1962-63. 


FREDERICK N. CLEAVELAND, University of 
North Carolina, has been elected President of the 
Southern Political Science Association for 1964-65. 


ORVILLE Core, University of Wisconsin at 
Milwaukee, spent the 1964 summer doing research 
in Chile. 


JAMES T. Crown, New York University, vis- 
ited the University of Poland in December, 1964, 
to make arrangements for a seminar in Warsaw 
for American graduate students to be held in the 
summer of 1965. 


JAMES C. Davies, University of Oregon, spent 
the spring term of 1964 in Brazil. 


Paur Doran, University of Delaware, will be 
on sabbatical leave during the spring semester, 
1965. 


JEDon EMENHISER, Utah State University, is 
a Fulbright professor at the University of Saigon 
in South Vietnam during 1964-65. 


Davip FARRELLY, UCLA, continues as director 
of the University of California’s Education 
Abroad program in Padua, Italy, for 1964-65. 


James W. FEsLER, Yale University, is engaged 


‘in European research during the current academic 


year. 


RusseLL H. Fir1eEutp, University of Michigan, 
has been appointed Secretary General of the 
XXVII International Congress of Orientalists to 
be held in August, 1967. 


Epwarp B. Guick has resigned from the Sys- 
tem Development Corporation to become senior 
staff political scientist with the Washington 
branch of the Bendix Corporation’s Arms Control 
Projects Office. 


LEE S. GREENE, University of Tennessee, has 
been named Distinguished Service professor at 
that institution. 


ARrTHUR M. Hanuarpt, JR., University of 
Oregon, was in Germany in July, 1964, as a guest 


of the cultural exchange division of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 


Murray C. Havens, University of Texas, has 
been named Secretary of the Southern Political 
Science Association for 1964~65. 


FERREL Heapy has received a faculty distin- 
guished achievement award at the University of 
Michigan. He is a senior specialist in residence at 
the Institute of Advanced Projects, East-West 
Center, University of Hawaii, January to July, 
1965. 


JAMES JARVIS has returned to Wayne State 
University from San Jose State College where he 
was visiting professor of public administration for 
the past two years. 


CONRAD JOYNER, University of Arizona, has 
been appointed co-ordinator of the university’s 
Peace Corp training center. 


Roy E, JumPER has resigned from Wake Forest 
College to continue as consultant to the Ford 
Foundation in Lebanon. 


GLADYS KAMMERER has received a citation for 
distinguished teaching and research at the Uni- 
versity of Florida. 


Ravi Karir has returned to the University of 
Wisconsin at Milwaukee following a year of re- 
search in Somalia. 


KemaLt Karpat, New York University, ad- 
dressed the Conference on Democracy in Asia 
held in Turkey in November, 1964. 


Matcotm KERR is on leave from UCLA for the 
period 1964-66. During 1964-65 he is a fellow at 
the American Research Center in Egypt. He will 
be a visiting associate professor at the American 
University of Beirut during 1965-66. 


Joun H. Kessex returned in January to the 
University of Washington from a year’s leave of 
absence during which he served as an NCEP fel- 
low with the Republican National Committee. 


KENNETH Kormrnt, Purdue University, has 
been appointed consultant to the Committee on 
Science and Public Policy of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Washington, D. C. 


Norman Kocan, University of Connecticut, is 
on leave during 1964-65 and is residing in Rome. 


Stuart A. MacCorkx tg, director of the Insti- 
tute of Public Affairs at the University of Texas, 
received an honorary doctor of laws degree from 
Washington and Lee University in June, 1964. 
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Henry Mason, Tulane University, will be a 
Fulbright professor at the Otto Suhr Institut of Free 
Berlin during the summer session of 1965. 


Rocer D. Master, Yale University, is spend- 
ing 1964-65 in France under a junior faculty 
fellowship. 


Doveras MENDEL, JR., University of Wiscon- 
sin at Milwaukee, has been appointed Far Eastern 
representative of the Roper Public Opinion Re- 
search Center at Williams College. 


STEPHEN R. Mircueut, Washington State Uni- 
versity, was an NCEP fellow at the Democratic 
national convention in Atlantic City. 


Purere Monyprenney, University of Illinois, 
is serving a two-year appointment as member of 
the Illinois Commission on the problem of cities, 
villages and towns. 


James N. Murray, JR., State University of 
Iowa, is teaching at the University of Istanbul on 
a Fulbright award. 


JOHN Norman, Fairfield University, Connecti- 
cut, was one of the two bi-partisan plaintiffs in 
Buttersworth v. Dempsey. The case, involving re- 
apportionment and redistricting of the legislative 
districts of Connecticut, was upheld by the U. 8. 
Supreme Court. 


CHarues B. Nerr is on leave from the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii to direct the Peace Corps 
operation in Bogotá, Colombia. 


Tuomas Pages, University of Illinois, is serving 
as secretary to the personnel advisory board of 
the Department of Personnel in Illinois state 
government. 


BELDEN Pavuuson has returned to the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin at Milwaukee from research in 
southern Italy. l 


Raura Miwa, on leave from the University of 
Hawaii, has been promoted to the position of 
administrative assistant to Senator Daniel Inouye 
of Hawaii. 


Car. H. Lanné, Yale University, is conducting 
research in the Philippine Islands during the cur- 
rent academic year. 


WALTER Laves, University of Indiana, was 
appointed by President Johnson to serve as an 
alternate delegate to the 13th General Conference 
of UNESCO held in Paris October 18-November 
19, 1964. 


WERNER Levi, University of Hawaii, is in 
India on a grant from the American Institute of 
Indian affairs. 
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WiuuraM S. Livirestron, University of Texas, 
has been named book review editor of the Journal 
of Politics. 


Rosert E. Loris, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
is on leave during 1964-65 to serve as an adminis- 
trative intern in the office of the provost of 
Michigan State University. 


Norman PALMER, University of Pennsylvania, 
presented a paper at the Sixth World Congress of 
the International Pclitical Science Association in 
Geneva in September, 1964. 


R. N. Rosecrance, UCLA, was a visiting fel- 
low in international relations at the Australian 
National University in Canberra during the 
spring term, 1964. He is currently a Rockefeller 
research fellow in the department of war studies, 
Kings College, University of London. 


JosePH S. RoucEx, University of Bridgeport, 
has been elected president of the Honorary Social 
Science Society. He has also been appointed to 
the editorial boards of the Revista de Ciencias 
Sociales (Spain) and Sociologia Internationalis 
(Berlin). 


Stuart A. ScHIENGOLD is on leave from the 
University of California at Davis and is spending 
the year at Harvard’s Center of International 
Affairs as a research associate. 


FRED SONDERMAN, professor of political science 
and associate dean at Colorado College, was in- 
vited by the British Foreign Office to participate 
in a conference in February, 1965. The conference 
dealt with the economic, political and defense 
problems of the Atlantic Community. 


ROBERT S. STAUFFER has returned to the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii from a year spent at the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines under a Fulbright award. 


JAMES A. STEINTRAGER has been awarded a 
research grant by the University of Texas. 


WiuiiaM L. Strauss has been granted a three- 
year leave by the Arizona State College to become 
the executive director of the United States Educa- 
tion Commission in Korea. 


Oscar SVARLEIN, University of Florida, has 
been electe¢ `a two-year term on the executive 
council of th American Society for International 
Law. i 


Joun E. Turner AND Ropert Horr, University 
of Minnesota, did field research in England prior 
to the 1964 British elections. 


Pepro C. M. Tsicurert has returned to the 
University of Mississippi from a four-month stay 
at the University of Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
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where he was a visiting professor under a Ful- 
bright-Hayes grant. 


Peter A. Toma, University of Arizona, is par- 
ticipating in an inter-university consortium of 
social scientists who are engaged in research map- 
ping for AID’s Food for Peace Program. 


Rocco J. TREsourINni, chairman, department of 
government, Lehigh University, was one of two 
recipients of the R. R. and E. C. Hillman award. 
The award is given annually by the university to 
faculty members who have contributed most to- 
ward the advancement of the interest of the uni- 
versity. 


Ricard W. van WAGENEN has returned to his 
post as dean of the Graduate School at American 
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University after two years with the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 


Eruıis Watpron, Montana State University, 
studied at Harvard Law School during 1963-64 
under a Carnegie Foundation fellowship. 


Rosert WARREN has returned to the Univer- 
sity of Washington from a year spent with Re- 
sources for the Future, Inc., in Washington, D. C. 


Henry Weis, University of Pennsylvania, 
read a paper at the Sixth World Congress of the 
International Political Seience Association in 
Geneva. 


T. P. WRIGHT, JR., has returned to Bates Col- 
lege after a year’s absence spent in India under a 
Fulbright award. 


STAFF CHANGES 


New APPOINTMENTS 


CHARLES F. ANDRAIN, assistant professor, San 
Diego State College 


Anprew SBaaaes, instructor, University of 


Florida 


Howarp BALL, instructor, Rutgers—the State 
University 


THEODORE Brcxer, University of Hawaii 


Dennis E. BELLER, instructor, Miami Uni- 
versity (Ohio) 


WituraM J. Buoueu, University of Houston 


Leroy L. BRADWISH, assistant professor, Drake 
University 


Doy BucKWALTER, 
Young University 


instructor, Brigham 


Ronaup F. Bunn, associate professor, Louisiana 
State University 


Ronan H. Curicots, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of California at Riverside 


WILLIAM Corin, assistant professor, Wayne 
State University 


EpMonpd Costantini, lecturer, University of 
California at Davis 


PHILLIP COULTER, instructor, University of 
Massachusetts 


LAWRENCE J. DeNaropis, assistant professor, 
Albertus Magnus College 


JosL R. Dickerson, instructor, Millikin Uni- 
versity 


Joun P. East, assistant professor, E. Carolina 
College 


James F. ENGEL, assistant professor, New 
Mexico State University 


Les W. Farnsworth, assistant professor, 
Brigham Young University 


Jack D. FLEER, assistant professor, Wake For- 
est College 


J. LEIPER FREEMAN, professor, Vanderbilt 
University 


Rosert FRIED, assistant professor, University 
of California at Los Angeles 


STERLING HALE FULLER, professor and chair- 
man, University of Missouri at Kansas City, ef- 
fective September, 1964 


Dove.as S. Garun, assistant professor, Florida 
Atlantic University 


WILuIAM GERLACH, associate professor, Eastern 
Kentucky State College 


DONALD GERTH, professor, Chico State College 
Lovis Gorp, instructor, Oberlin College 


JOHN GUNNELL, assistant professor, Graduate 
School of Public Affairs, the State University of 
New York at Albany 


Micuart Haas, University of Hawaii 


Harran Haan, assistant professor of political 
science and research associate in the School of 
Health, University of Michigan 


Fren HANGA, JR., associate professor, Gradu- 
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ate School of Public Affairs, the State University 
of New York at Albany 


Cuarues M. Harpy, professor, University of 
California at Davis; formerly associate director 
for Humanities and Social Sciences of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation 


Martin J. Hauser, instructor, University of 
Minnesota 


Duane W. Hitt, associate professor, Colorado 
State University; also research associate of the 
Social Science Foundation of the University of 
Denver 


Doveras Hosss, assistant professor, UCLA 


Joun A. Hopss, assistant professor, San Diego 
State College 


GEORGE C. HorrMan, assistant professor, But- 
ler University 


Joun HurcHINson, associate professor and re- 
search associate of Industrial Relations at UCLA 


Davin E. INGERSOLL, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Delaware 


Lesrer JACKSON, instructor, Newark College 
of Arts and Sciences, Rutgers University 


GEORGE JENKINS, assistant professor, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin at Milwaukee 


JAMES E. JERNBERG, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 


Kenneru F. Jomnson, assistant professor, 
Colorado State University, and research associate 
in the Social Science Foundation of the University 
of Denver 


W. Lanpis Jones, Waynesburg College 


Joyces K. KALLGREN, lecturer, University of 
California at Davis 


Henry S, KAREL, associate professor, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii 


Borp R. KEENAN, professor and head of the 
department of political science, Purdue Univer- 
sity; formerly associate director of the Committee 
on Institutional Cooperation and visiting professor 
at Purdue 


SamunL Kristov, associate professor, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota 


Roger A. Kvam, assistant professor, Univer- 
sity of Akron 


Everett C. Lapp, dR., assistant professor, 
University of Connecticut 
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JOSEPH LAPALOMBARA, professor, Yale Uni- 
versity 


PauL M. LEARY, instructor, Rutgers——the State 
University 


MicHarEL Lorcuix, assistant professor, UCLA 


Sruart A. MacKown, instructor, Washington 
College, Chestertown, Maryland 


Ricuarp L. McAnaw, Western Michigan Uni- 
versity 


RoBERT McNEILL, associate professor, Wayne 
State University 


R. M. Manoop, assistant professor, Memphis 
State University 


Frank E. Meyers, instructor, State Univer- 
sity of New York at Stony Brook 


Diane Monson, assistant professor, Brigham 
Young University; formerly of Connecticut Col- 
lege for Women 


Cart C. Moses, associate professor, Wake 
Forest College; formerly of Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 


Dan D. Nimmo, University of Houston; for- 
merly of Texas Technological University 


Joser Patyk, assistant professor, University of 
Dayton; formerly Consul-General of Poland 


J. JoHN Prnrxis, instructor, University of 
Minnesota 


Micuaret D. ReaGAN, professor, University of 
California at Riverside; formerly of the University 
of Syracuse 


Jon M. Rernwarpt, instructor, Wake Forest 
College 


Davip E. RePass, assistant professor, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota 


Harouip V. Reopss, assistant professor, Wake 
Forest College 


ALLAN Ricwarps, professor and director of the 
Bureau of Public Administration, Louisiana State 
University, effective February, 1965 


WiiuraM L. Rrcuter, instructor, University of 
Hawaii 


CAREY G. RicKaBauGH, instructor, University 
of Maryland, effective January, 1965 


Rozert E. Ries, associate professor, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; formerly of Brigham Young 
University 
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Epwarp T. Rowe, instructor, University of 
Connecticut 


LEONARD J. RUCHELMAN, assistant professor, 
Alfred University 


Rupour“ J. RUMMEL, assistant professor, Yale 
University 


Mary CLARKE SANTOPOLO, associate professor, 
Eastern Kentucky State College 


AsHLEY L. Scuirr, associate professor, Uni- 
versity of New York at Stony Brook; formerly at 
the School of Public Administration of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California 


CARL L. SCHWEINFURTH, assistant professor, 
Bethany College 


Rircuarp D. Spears, instructor, Wake Forest 
College 


JOSEF SILVERSTEIN, associate professor, Rut- 
gers—the State University 


ROBERT SMITH, Western Michigan University 


WILLIAM STANDING, assistant professor, Wayne 
State University 


MURRAY S. STEDMAN, professor and chairman 
of the department of government at Trinity Col- 
lege, Connecticut 


BARBARA B. STEVENS, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut 


PHILLIPPA STRUM, instructor, Newark College 
of Arts and Sciences at Rutgers University 


Kirk THOMPSON, assistant professor, Reed 
College 


WoopwortH G. THROMBLEY, associate pro- 
fessor, Institute of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of Indiana; for the last three years, 
principal advisor to the Indiana University- 
Thammasat Public Administration program in 
Bangkok 


Rexrorp G. TUGWELL, research professor, 
Southern Illinois University, effective March, 
1965 


MANFRED VERNON, chairman of political 
science, Western Washington State College at 
Bellingham; formerly of the University of Alabama 


Larry L. Wape, assistant professor, Charlotte 
College, North Carolina 


J. RicHarp WAGNER, instructor, University of 
Arizona 


JOSEPH WILLARD, associate professor, Univer- 
sity of Toledo 
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FreD W. WILLHOITE, 
Louisiana State University 


assistant professor, 


Carwin C. Wiuuiams, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity 


WILLIAM R. WILLOUGHBY, senior professor, 
University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, 
N. B.; formerly of St. Lawrence University 


CALVIN Woopwarp, lecturer, University of 
New Brunswick 


Amos YopvER, lecturer, University of California 
at Davis 


ViraL B. ZIMMERMAN, associate professor, 
Graduate School of Public Affairs, the State Uni- 
versity of New York at Albany; formerly head of 
the Bologna program of the University of Cali- 
fornia 


TEMPORARY AND VISITING APPOINTMENTS, 
1964-65 


Davip Bans, U. S. Foreign Service Officer: 
visiting lecturer, University of Iowa 


EUGENIO BENEDETTI, University of Padua: 
visiting assistant professor, Ohio Wesleyan 


CLARENCE A. BERDAHL, professor emeritus, 
University of Illinois: distinguished visiting pro- 
fessor, University of Delaware, spring semester, 
1965 


LowsLL W. Culver, assistant professor, Pa- 
cific Lutheran University 


Howarp Dean, Portland State College: visit- 
ing professor, University of Washington, autumn, 
1964 


\ 
RurerT Emerson, Harvard University: visit- 
ing professor, UCLA, spring semester, 1965 


RoseRrT H. FERRELL, University of Indiana: 
visiting professor, University of Connecticut 


GERALD FRIEDBERG, acting assistant professor, 
University of California at Davis 


EMMETT GRAYBILL, instructor, Allegheny Col- 
lege 


CuaupE H. Heyer, visiting instructor, Uni- 
versity of Idaho 


JAMES HURLEY, instructor, Dennison University 
RAGHAVAN IYER, lecturer, UCLA 


Yune-Hwan Jo, assistant professor, Colorado 
State University 


Cuaupius O. Jounson, Washington State Uni- 
versity: visiting professor, Montana State Uni- 
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versity, 1968-64 and winter and spring quarters, 
1965 


RALPH JOHNSON, lecturer, Allegheny College 


A. D. H. Karran, Brookings Institution: dis- 
tinguished visiting professor, Graduate Sehool of 
Political Affairs, State University of New York 
at Albany 


Topp R. LaPortE, University of Southern 
California: visiting assistant professor, Stanford 
University 


Epwarp G. Lews, University of Illinois: 
Chester W. Nimitz professor of social and political 
philosophy, Naval War College 


Dennis A. LIVINGSTON, acting assistant pro- 
fessor, University of California at Davis 


James S. Nyman, University of California at 
Davis: visiting assistant professor, University of 
Arizona 


Kan Ort, visiting professor, University of 
Minnesota 


Davip F. PAULSEN, JR., University of Wash- 
ington: visiting assistant professor and research 
specialist, Institute of Government Research, 
University of Arizona 


Dr VERE PENTONY, San Francisco State Col- 
lege: visiting professor, University of Iowa 


Watrorp H, Prererson, Bethel College (St. 
Paul): visiting professor, University of Minnesota 


Buacwatt P. K. Poppar, assistant professor, 
Illinois State University 


Karu M. Scumipt, Syracuse University: visit- 
ing professor, University of Hawaii 


Davin Scorr, Southwest Missouri State Col- 
lege: visiting professor, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity 


ALAN SELTZER, acting assistant professor, 
UCLA 


ELI SILVERMAN, lecturer, Allegheny College 


Lea H. Wiuuiams, Brown University: visiting 
lecturer, Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Tufts University 


Davip WYLsoN, acting assistant professor, 
UCLA 


JAVAN TABIBIAN, lecturer, UCLA 


Louis F. WECHSLER, acting assistant professor, 
University of California at Davis 


Byrone-Man Yoon, assistant professor, Colo- 
rado State University 


SEPHER ZABIH, assistant professor, Oberlin 
College 


PauL E. ZINNER, University of California at 
Davis: visiting professor, National War College 


OTHER APPOINTMENTS 


Bruce ADKINSON, Hofstra University: assist- 
ant dean of faculty 


Torren J. ANDERSON, UCLA: chairman of the 
department of political science 


Carnot E. BAUMANN, University of Wisconsin 
at Milwaukee: director of the Institute of World 
Affairs Education 


Ronautp Curicots, University of California at 
Riverside: coordinator of the program on Latin 
American research 


MANNING J. Dauner, University of Florida: 
director of the Division of Social Sciences at the 
University of Florida 


DonaLp R. GERTH, Chico State College: dean 
of students 


M. Jupp Harmon, Utah State University: 
chairman, department of political science 


HERBERT KAUFMAN, Yale University: chair- 
man, department of political science 


Youna W. KnL. Juniata College, chairman, 
department of politica: science 


GERARD J. Mancones, Syracuse University: 
associate dean for academic programs, Maxwell 
Graduate School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs, Syracuse University 


NorMAN MELLER, University of Hawaii: chair- 
man of the department of political science 


GENE Epwarp RAINEY, American University: 
assistant dean of the Graduate School 


JAMES R. Roacu, associate professor, Univer- 
sity of Texas: coordinator of international and 
foreign area programs 


Donard R. SHEA, University of Wisconsin at 
Milwaukee: dean of international studies and 
programs 


ROBERT STEPHENS, formerly Chief of Eastern 
and Southern African Office of African Programs, 
State Department: assistant director of East 
Asian Studies, Syracuse University 


JAMES A. STORING, Colgate University: provost 


RosBert Wiuuiams, East Carolina College: 
associate dean of the College and dean of the 
School of Arts and Sciences 
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PROMOTIONS 
To the rank of assistant professor: 


ALBERT L. Gasrwan, Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut 


MARSHALL N. GOLDSTEIN, 
Oregon 


University of 


Ray C. Hinnam, Brigham Young University 


James E. Naponuiy, Western Michigan Uni- 
versity 


Knup Rasmussen, Colgate University 
Tuomas M. Scorr, University of Minnesota 


To the rank of associate professor: 


James E. ANDERSON, Wake Forest College 


Cuar.Les H. Bacxstrom, University of Min- 
nesota 


Ben G. Burnert, Whittier College 
ALFRED B. CLUBAK, University of Florida 


Rouvanp H. EBBL, Western Michigan Uni- 
versity 


Anman R. Harrar, State University of New 
York at New Paltz 


Ciarke Haacensicx, University of Wisconsin 
at Milwaukee 


Rospert KaurmMan, Western Michigan Uni- 
versity 


SAMUEL C. Parrerson, University of Iowa 


GERALD M. Pompur, Rutgers—the State Uni- 
versity 


ROBERTA S. Sras, Wayne State University 


H. Franx Way, University of California at 
Riverside 


T. P. Wrieut, Bates College 


G. Ross STEPHENS, 
necticut 


University of Con- 


To the rank of professor: 
GEORGE 8. BLAIR, Claremont Graduate School 
J. Leo Curxin, Colorado State University 
Lane Davis, University of Iowa 
STEPHEN T. EARLY, DePauw University 


STANLEY H. FRIEDELBAUM, Rutgers—the State 
University 


Purp O, Foss, Colorado State University 
Cuarugs D. Farris, University of Florida 


Miuron GREENBERG, Western Michigan Uni- 
versity 


Rozsert Hout, University of Minnesota 


Karsu Hounicxa, State University of New 
York at Buffalo 


FreD Kort, University of Connecticut 


Manovucuer Vaupat, Northwestern State 
college 


RETIREMENTS AND RESIGNATIONS 


Puiuip W. Bucx will reach emeritus standing at 
Stanford University in August of 1965, after 
thirty years in the department of political science. 


MARSHALL Knapren, H. Fletcher Brown pro- 
fessor of history and political science at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware, retired on February 1, 1965. 


CHARLES M. KNEIER, professor of political 
science at the University of Illinois since 1930, has 
retired. 


Myron R. Rusinorr of the University of 
Toledo has resigned. 


WALTER SHARP, professor of political science at 
Yale University since 1951, retired in June, 1964. 


Liorp Sort, professor of political science, 
University of Minnesota, will retire in June, 1965. 


Josera E&E. Buack has resigned as chairman 
of the department of government at Miami Uni- 
versity (Ohio) to become director of Humanities 
and Social Studies with the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. 


The Inter-University Consortium for Political Research will sponsor seminars in Quantitative 
Political Analysis, Community Political Analysis, and Methods of Historical Analysis at Ann 


Arbor, Michigan, this summer, with expenses of participants partially borne by grants of the 
National Science Foundation. Information may be obtained from the ICPR, P. O. Box 1248, 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


EVERETT SOMERVILLE Brown, Professor Emer- 
itus of Political Science at The University of 
Michigan, died at Ann Arbor, Michigan, on 
December 19, 1964, at the age of 78. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, May Morgan Brown. 

He was born in Corralitos, California, a son, of 
Peter C. and Katis S. Brown. He received his 
B.L. degree in 1907, his M.L. degree in 1908, and 
his Ph.D. in 1917, all from the University of Cali- 
fornia. He came to The University of Michigan 
in 1921 as assistant professor of political science, 
was promoted to be an associate professor in 1924, 
and professor in 1931. He served as Acting Chair- 
man and Chairman of the Department from 1942 
to 1947, and was given the title of Professor 
Emeritus at the time of his retirement in 1956. 

During his long period of faithful service to the 
University, Brown published four substantial 
books, and some sixty articles in scholarly jour- 
nals. His earlier writing was largely historical and 
included William Plumer’s Memorandum of Pro- 
ceedings in the United States Senate, 1803—1807 and 
The Missourt Compromises and Presidential Poli- 
tics, 1820-1825. For fifteen years he regularly con- 
tributed articles to the American Yearbook on 
“The President and His Policies.” His Manual of 


Government Publications: United States and For- 
eign, is still a basic reference in the field. 

In his period of service he instructed more stu- 
dents, both graduate and undergraduate, than 
any other member of the department. His insist- 
ence on high standards of performance, his careful 
attention to thoroughness and detail, and his wise 
and sympathetic guidance of students have left 
several generations of Michigan men and women 
deeply in his debt. There is not a single adminis- 
trative task in the department, however heavy or 
laborious, which he did not perform—from being 
lecturer in large introductory courses, to being 
graduate adviser and chairman of the department 
during the difficult war and immediate post-war 
years. Because of his robust health his record for 
class attendance may be equalled but never 
broken. 

Before coming to Michigan, Brown served as 
assistant to Herbert Hoover when the former 
President was head of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration in 1918-20. His colleagues and stu- 
dents will long remember him as a true friend, and 
as a genial and kindly colleague—Jamus K. 
POLLOCK 
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GRANTS FOR ASIAN POLITICAL SCIENTISTS 


The American Political Science Association again has received from The Asia Foun- 
dation a grant for encouraging closer relations between Asian and American political 
scientists. The funds will be used in three ways: 


1) To enable Asian political scientists to become members of The American Political 
Science Association for a one-year period at greatly reduced rates. Membership in- 
cludes subscription to The American Political Science Review. To be eligible, ap- 
plicants must reside in one of the Asian countries listed below. 


2) To enable tibraries, university departments, and research institutes in Asia, who 
have heretofore been unable to do so, to subscribe to The American Political Sci- 
ence Review at greatly reduced rates. 


3) To supplement travel expenses of Asian political scientists who are in the United 
States and who wish to attend meetings of The American Political Science Associa- 
tion. The next meeting will be held September 8-11, in the Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 


(Applicants must be at least at the graduate student level and may come from any of 
the following Asian countries: Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, Hong Kong, India, Indo- 
nesia, Japan, Korea, Laos, Malaysia, Nepal, Pakistan, the Philippines, the Ruyukyus, the 
Republic of China (Taiwan), Thailand, and Vietnam. Applicants who have not previ- 
ously received grants will be given first consideration. Application forms may be ob- 
tained from The American Political Science Association, 1726 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036.) 





Notice 


Resolutions at Annual Business Meeting 


In accordance with ARTICLE VIII of the Constitution, this is to call 
attention of members of the Association to the provision of the APSA 
constitution that: 


“All resolutions shall be referred to the Council for its recom- 
mendations before submission to the vote of the Association 
at its Annual Business Meeting.” 


‘The Council of the Association will meet all day September 7, 1965, 
in the Wilmington Room, Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


Please mention THe AMERICAN Po.rricaL Science REVIEW when writing to advertisers 
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1964 ANNUAL MEETING 
PANEL PAPERS AVAILABALE 


A limited number of the following mimeographed panel papers presented at the 
1964 annual meeting in Chicago are still available for 75¢ each. Checks should be 
made payable to The American Political Science Association and orders should be 
sent to the Association office at 1726 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, 


D.C, 20036. 


` ALKER, Hayward 


BANKS, Arthur 
BARBER, James D. 


BISCO, Ralph L. 


BLACKWOOD, George D. 


BOOTH, David Alan 
BURKE, Fred G. 


CAHILL, Robert and 
FRIEDMAN, Harry 


CHASE, Francis S. 
CHASE, Harold W. 
CUMMINGS, Milton 
DEAN, Alan L. 


DIAMOND, Martin 
FAGEN, Richard R. 


FOLTZ, William J. 
GALANTER, Marc 


GARVEY, Gerald 


GILBERT, Charles 
GLICKMAN, Harvey 


GOODNOW, Henry F. 


GRASSMUCK, George 
HAMMOND, Paul 


HARSANYI, John C. 


HERMANN, Charles F. 


HOLT, Robert T. 


“Long Road to Mathematical Theories of International Politics: 
Problems of Statistical Nanadditivity” 
“A Cross-Polity Survey: Preliminary Analysis” 


“Dimensions and Determinants of Influence: Analysis of Data 
from Twelve Local Government Committees” 


“Information Services for Political Science: Progress and Prospects” 
“Civil Rights and Direct Action in the Urban North” 

“Leadership and Ideology in the Danish Party System” 

“Local Governance and Nation Building in East. Africa” 

“A Strategy for the Comparative Study of Local Government” 


“Teacher Education for Effective Teaching of the Bill of Rights” 
“Federal Judges: The Appointing Process” 
“Southern Congressional Elections” 


“The Federal Aviation Agency Field Organization Configuration 
Study” 


“On the Relationship of Federalism and Decentralization” 


“International Politics and the Making of Citizens; The Case of 
Guba” 


“Social Structure and Political Behavior of Senegalese Elites” 

“Hindu Law and the Development of the Modern Indian Legal 
System” 

“Methodological Problems in Democratic Consensus Theory: The 
Theory of Party Equilibrium” 


“Administrative Responsibility in Public Welfare” 
“Traditional Pluralism and Democratic Processes in Tanganyika” 


“The Influence of British Administrative Process and Practices on 
Public Administration in Pakistan” 


“Emerging Republicanism in the South” 


“Dilemmas of Control and Strategy in a Pluralistic Democracy: A 
Discussion of the Administrative Politics of National Security 
Policy-Making in a Democratic Political System” 


“A Bargaining Model for Social Status in Informal Groups and 
Formal Organizations” 


“A Validity Problem: Crises in Simulated Foreign Policy Organi- 
zation” 


“Contrasting Approaches to the Study of Comparative Politics” 
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HUDSON, Michael 
HUITT, Ralph 
JUVILER, Peter 


KENDRICK, Marvin 
KOVENOCK, David 


LAPALOMBARA, Joseph 
LANDAU, Martin 
LEISERSON, Avery 
LEVINE, Donald 
LIEBESNY, Herbert 
LINDBERG, Leon N. 
LIPSITZ, Lewis 
McMURRAY, Carl 


McPHERSON, William 


MILBRATH, Lester and 
JANDA, Kenneth 


NAJJAR, Fauzi M. 
NEAL, Fred Warner 
PIERCE, Roy 
PLOSS, Sidney 
PRICE, H. Douglas 


*PRITCHETT, C. Herman 
RASMUSSEN, Jorgen 5. 


REGENSTREIF, Peter 
SHERWOOD, Frank 


SPAETH, Harold 
SPIRO, Herbert 
STOKES, Donald 
TARR, David 
TOTTEN, George 


WASBY, Stephen 


WATSON, Richard, 
DOWNING, Rondal and 
SPIEGEL, Frederick 


WEIKER, Walter F. 


* presidential address 


“Pluralism, Power, and Democracy in Lebanon” 
“Congressional Reorganization: The Next Chapter” 


“Family Reforms on the Road to Communism: A Case Study of 
Policy Formation in the USSR” 

“The Reform of the British Civil Service” 

“Communications and Influence in Congressional Decision-Mak- 
ing” 

“Decline of Ideology: Myth, Reality or Selective Perception?” 

“Political Theory and Due Process of Inquiry” 

“Scientists and the Policy Process” 

“Legitimacy in Ethiopia” 

“Legal Processes: Stability and Change: Islamic Law” 

“Decision-Making and Integration in the European Community” 

“Work Life and Political Alienation” 


“Some Problems in the Application of Factor Analytic Techniques 
to Roll Call Votes, Judicial Decisions, and Survey Responses” 


“Lobbying and Communication Processes” 


“Computer Applications to Abstraction, Storage, and Recovery of 
Propositions from Political Science Literature” 


“Caliphate—Sultanate” 

“The Republics in Yugoslavia” 

“Ideological Politics: French Theory and Practice” 
“Political Conflict and the Soviet Press” 


“Southern Politics in the Sixties: Notes on Economic Development 
and Political Modernization.” 


“Equal Protection and the Urban Majority” 


“Leadership and Ideology in a Parliamentary Third Party: The 
British Liberals” 


“Ideology and Leadership in the Canadian Party System” 


“Industrialization and Urbanization in Brazil: Local Government 
Implications” ae 


“Unidimensionality and Item Invariance in Judicial Scaling” 
“Contrasting Approaches to Comparative Politics” 
“Ideological Competition of British Parties” 

“American Military Presence Abroad” 


“Factionalism: The Problem of Leadership and Ideology among 
the Japanese Socialists” 


“The Supreme Court, Obscenity, and Oregon Policy” 
“Lawyers and Judicial Selection under the Missouri Plan” 


“The Ottoman Bureacracy: Modernization and Reform” 
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CONFERENCE ON MATHEMATICAL 
APPLICATIONS IN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


at 


Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 
July 18—August 7, 1965 


The conference is conceived as a forum for high level discussion of the future 
of mathematics in political study. Original papers and lectures will examine 
representative techniques: game theory, factor analysis, scaling, variance and co- 
variance measurements, correlation and regression, systems models, decision- 
theoretic models. 


Staff: Instructor-consultants: William H. Riker, Political Science, U. of Rochester; 
Paul D. Minton, Statistics, S.M.U. 


Visiting Lecturers, Political Science faculties: Hayward R. Alker, Jr. and Richard L. 
Merritt, Yale U.; Gerald H. Kramer, U. of Rochester. Other faculties: Otto A. Davis, 
Economics, Carnegie Inst. of Tech.; Carl F. Kossack, Computer Sciences, Grad. Res. 
Center of SW; Winton H. Manning, Psychology, T.C.U.; Frank S. Scalora, Mathe- 
matics, IBM. 


Thirty conference grants ($300 and a travel allowance each) are available to 
teachers of Political Science. 


How to Apply: Participants are limited to Ph.D’s {or M.A.’s with special creden- 
tials). There are no age limits. Participants will be chosen and stipends awarded with- 
out regard to race, color, or creed and solely on an evaluation of evidence as to past 
competence and future potential. 


A pplication requests, or inquiries, should be sent to: 


Joseph L. Bernd, Conference Director 
Box 1099, Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 75222 


The deadline for applications is April 10, 1965. | 
Recipients of awards will be notified on or about May I, 1965. 


SPONSORED BY THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
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CUWULATIVE UNDE 


to the AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 
Vols. 1-57 : 1906-1963 


Individual subscribers, political science departments, and li- 
braries wishing to pinpoint information in their volumes of the 
American Political Science Review will find this Index indispens- 


able. This is the first cumulative index of the Review in almost 
forty years, and it covers Vols. 1-57: 1906-1963. After complet- 
ing a pilot study on the uses of KWIC indexing, Kenneth Janda 
of Northwastern University supervised this project which has 
produced a cumulative index and at the same time has increased 
our knowledge of the potential uses of KWIC indexing in political 
science. clothbound, $5.00 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY PRESS «+ Evanston, Illinois 


THE AUSTRALLAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


Research Scholarships in Political Science 
including Public Administration. 


Applications are invited for scholarships in Political Sciences, including Public Adminis- 
tration. 


Applicants should be postgraduate students with capacity for research. Scholars will nor- 
mally enrol for a Ph.D. degree, the course for which extends over three years. A scholar- 
ship is awarded initially for two years but will normally be extended for the whole period 
of the approved course. 


The basic schola:ship allowance is £A1,065 per annum. Married scholars with depend- 
ent children receive additional allowances. Fares to and from Canberra are paid. 


Application forms and further particulars are available from the University. Applica- 
tions should reach the University by 30th April or 31st October in any year, although 
special consideration may be given to applications at other times. Scholarships may be 
taken up at any time after award, subject to agreement of the Head of Department con- 
cerned, 


D. K. R. HODGKIN 
Registrar 


Institute of Advanced Studies, 
Box 4 P.O., 
CANBERRA, A.C.T. 
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PART-TIME WORK 
AVAILABLE 


PH.D. PREFERRED, M.A. CONSIDERED, as a field inter- 
viewer for a market research organization specializing in inter- 


viewing “highly educated audiences.” 


In the course of an average year, Mendota interviewers see about 
one of ten of the nation’s physicians and a large proportion of 
its lawyers, engineers, editors, administrators, business executives 


and school principals. 


HIGH INTERVIEW RATE PLUS BONUS FOR COMPLETE 
ASSIGNMENTS. MERIT RAISES WITH EXPERIENCE. 
WORK ASSIGNMENTS ADJUSTABLE TO AVAILABLE 
TIME. ANY LOCATION IN THE UNITED STATES, WITH 
PREFERENCE GIVEN TO LARGER METROPOLITAN 
AREAS. 


If you are interested and meet these qualifications, please write 


for application forms. Address inquiries to: 


MENDOTA RESEARCH GROUP 


31 Sylvan Avenue 
ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, NEW JERSEY 
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NEW! Quick-Reference 
Guide to the controversial 
1963-64 Term 


DECISIONS OF THE U.S. SUPREME COURT, 


1963-64 TERM, will give you a quick grasp of the 
Court's activities—a fascinating survey of everything the 


Court did during the Term. Includes summaries of each 
decision. Describes the manner in which the case came 
before the Court, facts involved and issues presented, the 
holding of the Court and the reasons supporting that 
holding. Names of the Justice who wrote majority opinion 
plus those who concurred and dissented are included, 
together with pictures and biographical sketches of each 
Justice serving during the Term. Additional features: a 
Jayman’s-oriented glossary, table of cases by popular name, 
and a detailed alphabetical index. Planned for annual 
publication. 


Order direct from “et 


380 pages Aqueduct (i! 


§.25 per co an Sak, 
$ Gas fice Division of The Lawyers Co-operative Publishing Co. Books 


cash with order) 3 BANK PLACE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 14603 


Just P. ublished 


Source Materials on the Government and Politics of Germany 


James K., Pollock, The University of Michigan 
John C. Lane, State University of New York at Buffalo 


SOURCE MATERIALS ON THE GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF GERMANY 


is designed as a source boox for courses and seminars on contemporary Germany and as a reference work for all who 
are interested in present-day German affairs; 


SOURCE MATERIALS ON THE GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF GERMANY 


comprises a comprehensive and up-to-date collection of primary sources, intended to supplement and complement the 
growing volume of writings cn German politics; 


SOURCE MATERIALS ON THE GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF GERMANY 


assembles significant and diverse materials, many of which are not easily accessible and most of which have not been 
previously translated into English; as, for example, the standing orders of a parliamentary Fraktion, the Bundestag 
Defense Commissioner Act, ct the use of a “constructive vote on non-confidence; 


SOURCE MATERIALS ON THE SOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF GERMANY 


presents a balanced collection of a variety of source materials, including statutes and ordinances; standing orders, programs 
and reports of political parties and interest groups; important decisions of the Federal Constitutional Court; and charts 
and tables on matters ranging from election results and social insurance statistics to the organization of a Federal ministry 
and public opinion polls; 


SOURCE MATERIALS ON THE SOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF GERMANY 


includes materials on a wide range of German politics and government: the establishment of the Federal Republic; the 
Federal legislature, executive, administration, judiciary and armed forces; the operation of the federal system; political 
Parties; interest groups and oublic opinion; major policies of the Federal Republic in foreign relations, social and economic 
affairs and civil rights; the zovernment of Berlin; and the government and policies of the East German regime. 

404 Pages including charts and tables. 


Price $8.00 plus 20¢ postage Total $8.20 


een re a eT Lee Le) e Gle 


ORDER FORM 
THE GEORGE WAHR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
316 South State Street Date cakoweetieteckeedaaees 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Enclosed find $.......ce000+ ŽO wscveeeeeess copies of Source Materials on the Government and Politics of Germany 


Name eezrserose ear se eee ara eee eseeseeeezrteoetrtersere easter rt tee eet eee ectee ee tevett ene tesa vt ee ewes ev t tov tee EREEREER 


Address eenem@oeatewnnamaea hae eoesehwreconeseepmrese eae eaeovpewve se euvueeoaeneseateve ee tewe 6¢ateoeoewe ene eeot tenes ev aceaaesrtemnrovuntte ea woetrteeecaen sd 
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THE DORSEY SERIES IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Dr. Norton E. Long of Brandeis University and the Joint Center 
for Urban Studies of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
Harvard University, Consulting Editor. 


IDEAS ANS POLITICS, The American Experience 


By David W. Minar, Associate Professor of Political Science, Northwestern 
University 
435 pages $7.50 


THE ELEMENTS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW: A Casebook 

By Gerard J. Mangone, Professor of Political Science and Executive Assistant to 
the Dean, The Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, 
Syracuse University 

411 pages $6.50 


INTERNATIONAL LAW: A Text 


By H. B. Jacobini, Associate Professor of Government, Southern Illinois University 
337 pages $6.95 


CONGRESS AND FOREIGN POLICY-MAKING 


By James A. Robinson, Associate Professor of Political Science, The Ohio State 
University 
272 pages $5.50 ` 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS: Notes and Readings, Revised Edition 
Edited by Roy C. Macridis, Chairman, Department of Political Science, and 
Bernard E. Brown, Associate Professor of Political Science, both of the State 
University of New York at Buffalo 

705 pages $6.75 


THE DE GAULLE REPUBLIC: Quest for Unity 
By Roy C. Macridis and Bernard E. Brown 
409 pages plus 149 page supplement $6.75 


MAJOR EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS 


By Alex N. Dragnich, Professor of Political Science, Veanderbilt University 
465 pages $7.50 


PATTERNS OF SOVIET POLITICS 


By Richard C. Gripp, Associate Professor of Political Science, San Diego State 
College 
376 pages $7.00 


White loday for 90-day examination copies 


< -1818 RIDGE ROAD HOMEWOOD, ILLINGIS 
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From Harcourt, Brace èz World 


THE CHIEF EXECUTIVE 
by LOUIS W. KOENIG, New York University 


This incisive and comprehensive study offers the first full-scale treatment of the 
office of the Presidency. It examines the work of the Presidency in all its com- 
plexity, considering in detail the varied legal, political, and administrative as- 
pects of the office. In particular, the author analyzes the continual tension 
between the loosely defined powers ascribed to the President and the real instru- 
ments of power that are available to him during his term of office. 

“The most comprehensive treatment we have of the Presidency, rich in his- 
torical materials and acute in understanding of the nuances of the office.”— 
James MacGregor Burns, Williams College. “A major contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the American Presidency.”—Arnold A. Rogow, Stanford University, in 
Book Week. Text Edition: 435 pages, $6.95. Just published 


MAJOR FOREIGN POWERS: Fourth Edition 


by GWENDOLEN M. CARTER, Northwestern University, 
and JOHN H. HERZ, The City College of New York 


A complete revision of the leading text in comparative government, the Fourth 
Edition offers a comprehensive survey of the political heritage and social back- 
ground, the party systems, the foreign policies, and the legislative, executive, 
and judicial structures of Great Britain, the Soviet Union, Germany, and France. 
With new maps and charts, and extensive, up-to-date bibliographies. “. . . this 
classic is still the best.”—James M. Clark, University of Maine. 692 pages, $8.95 
Now available: two complete sections from Major Foreign Powers, reprinted 
with all the maps, charts, and illustrations in separate paperbound editions: 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
by GwENDOLEN M, CARTER. 209 pages, $1.95 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE SOVIET UNION 
by GwenpoLen M. Carter. With a new 54-page section of seven principal 
Soviet constitutional documents. 181 pages, $1.95 


POLITICAL PATTERNS IN TODAY’S WORLD 


by D. W. BROGAN, Cambridge University, 
and DOUGLAS V. VERNEY, York University 


This distinguished text-supplement offers a fresh and thoroughly objective ap- 
praisal of the political processes of democracy and totalitarianism as they operate 
in five selected countries: the United States, the United Kingdom, France, Sweden, 
and the USSR. “. .. an outstanding book which should be of use in a variety of 
political and social science courses.”—Herbert J. Doherty, University of Florida. 
Paperbound. 274 pages, $2.95 
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Books for Political Science Courses 





POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
National, State, and Local Edition 


by EMMETTE S. REDFORD, University of Texas, 

DAVID B. TRUMAN, Columbia University, 

ANDREW HACKER, Cornell University, 

ALAN F. WESTIN, Columbia University, 

and ROBERT C. WOOD, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


This major new text for the American government course, written by five dis- 
tinguished scholars, presents a comprehensive survey of the workings of Ameri- 
can democracy. The first part introduces the student to the government as it 
functions today and gives him some of the historical background he needs for a 
full understanding of these functions. Each of the following five parts treats a 
major area of government and politics. 

Part Two is a lively and colorful treatment of the political process: political 
parties, public opinion and interest groups, voting behavior, nominations, and 
elections. Part Three deals with the elected officials of the national government, 
the President and the members of Congress, as well as with the executive branch, 
the regulatory agencies, and the bureaucracy. Penetrating analyses of the legis- 
lative and executive branches highlight this section. 

Part Four treats of law and its enforcement, covering such vital issues as civil 
liberties, civil rights, and judicial review. These subjects are approached dy- 
namically, not merely as lists of facts, organizations, and figures. Part Five con- 
siders the economics of government, regulation of business, fiscal policy, welfare, 
conservation, foreign policy, and national defense. The last two topics are given 
special attention, with emphasis on the process of decision-making as well as on 
the mechanisms and organization of policy. Part Six brings original research and 
fresh insight to the subject of state and local government. 

Illustrated. 1016 pages, $8.95 (probable). Publication: March. This book will 
also appear in a National Edition. 888 pages, $7.95 (probable). Publication: 
August 


POLITICS IN EUROPE: 5 Cases in European Government 


Edited by GWENDOLEN M. CARTER, Northwestern University, 
and ALAN F. WESTIN, Columbia University 


Five vividly reconstructed case studies explore the implications of contemporary 
European political systems in their theoretical and practical contexts. Each case 
tells a unique story that brings in a wide range of information about the work- 
ings of a particular system; contrasts the case event with the norm of events in 
that particular area; and analyzes pressures, policies, and power in Great Britain, 
Germany, the Common Market, and the USSR. Paperbound. 224 pages, $2.95 
(probable). Publication: March 


£ Harcourt, Brace ¢z World, Inc. 


New York / Chicago / Burlingame 
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The Lawmakers 


RECRUITMENT AND ADAPTATION TO LEGISLATIVE LIFE 
by James David Barber 


Why does a person decide to become a politician? How do his image of 
himself and the political environment affect his performance in office? 
Drawing on political science, sociology, and psychology, as well as inten- 
sive interviews with first-term Connecticut legislators, Mr. Barber illus- 
trates the interplay of motives, resources, and opportunities that produces 
four distinct types—Spectators, Advertisers, Reluctants, and Lawmakers. 


$7.50 


An African Bourgeoisie 


RACE, CLASS, AND POLITICS IN SOUTH AFRICA 
by Leo Kuper 


Mr. Kuper analyzes the deep imbalance between the high occupational 
status and the low civic status of African professionals and merchants 
that drives them toward violence. He concludes that racial war is by no 
means inevitable, and that there are appreciable forces within South 


African society that would contribute to a peaceful solution. 
cloth $12.50; paper $2.95 


Boswell’s Political Career 


by Frank Brady 


Here is the tragicomic story of the literary Boswell’s unsuccessful efforts 
to establish the political Boswell. With schemes, flattery, and insults of a 
particularly Boswellian twist, he pursues what he considers to be the main 
goal in his life—a seat in the House of Commons. $5.00 


From Frenek West Africa to the Mali Federation 


by William J. Foliz 


Why was the Mali Federation formed? What predispositions toward fed- 
eration existed? What interests were served? Why did it break up? In 
seeking answers to these questions, Mr. Foltz also analyzes present and 
probable future trends in African unity movements. $6.50 


Between Two Empires 











yA 


L|E CANADIAN ORDERS: McGILE University PRESS 


THE ORDEAL OF THE PHILIPPINES, 1929-1946 
by Theodore Friend 


The first study in depth of the Philippines’ relationship with the United 
States and with Japan during the most crucial period of Philippine his- 
tory. The fight for independence led by Quezon, Osmeña, and Roxas is 
delineated in fascinating detail. $7.50 


Yale University Press 
New Haven and London 
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If you called this General Motors development engineer “‘moon- 
struck,” he’d probably agree with you. For he’s a member of the 
team whose objective is to put a man on the moon by 1970. 


Together with several hundred other engineers, scientists and tech- 
nicians, he is contributing to the development, fabrication, assembly, 
integration and testing of the guidance and navigation system for 
the Apollo spacecraft. His mind is literally on the moon—and how 
to get three men there and back safely. 


Educationally, he is highly qualified, but fast-changing technology 
requires his constant study. If he does not have two degrees already, 
chances are that he is working on a second right now under GM’s 
tuition refund plan. 


Throughout General Motors there are hundreds of professionals like 
him working on projects relating to our nation’s space and defense 
programs. Like their counterparts who are developing commercial 
products, they are dedicated General Motors people. 


GENERAL MOTORS IS PEOPLE ... 


Making Better Things For You 
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Looking for Your Best Buy in Life Insurance? 


$ 
faga announces... 


New LOWER 


Life Insurance Rates 


Plus “QUANTITY SAVINGS” DIVIDENDS, which 
reflect the economies of issuing larger policies. 


For example, 


A *50 000 POLICY COSTS ONLY 98 


at age 30. Here’s how:s, 


$50,000 20-Year Home Protection Policy 












ee a y 
La E 
g |; 
ret j 








Age at Issue 20 ff 30 35 40 

Annual Premium (Including Disability Waiver) $134.00 f $159.00 $206.50 $290.00 
Cash Dividend End of First Year* 55.50 § 61.00 f 70.50 88.00 
First Year Net Premium $ 78.50 98.00, $136.00 $202.00 


*These dividends are based upon the 1965 dividend scale and are, of course, not guaranteed. 


This is a plan of level premium Term insurance which provides its largest amount of protectio 
initially, reducing by schedule each year over a 20-year period to recognize decreasing insuran 
needs. Premiums are payable for only 16 years. There are several other insurance periods i 
meet any need that requires a great deal of life insurance coverage at very low cost. Home Pr 
tection policies are available at all ages under 56, 


ARE YOU ELIGIBLE FOR TIAA? Yes, if you are employed by a college, university, private school, or oth: 
nonprofit educational or scientific institution that qualifies for. TIAA eligibility. 


Rr A GR rere eT Gm RS GN, yeee ge ED PANNE itm NT, ii ft Gy De GUNS feet) De i Se Green PUNY cE GE ERY pe 


cies for your age. TIAA Dependents’ Ages 
is nonprofit and em- 


ploys no agents, +1 college, university, or other educational or scientific institution 


CE O oR R E B i EE E p E G A ES a E EE EA E E E POO ee JE ee atin el en aetna 


a TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION G 
730 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 
Send the coupon for | , , ; , 
i | Please send the new Life Insurance Guide and personal illustrations, 
the new Life Insurance 
Guide and a personal | Name Date of Birth 
illustration of TIAA poli- | Address 
| 
l 


Nonprofit Employer 
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Keprints 
OF SIGNIFICANT JOURNALS & REFERENCE WORKS IN 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


AVAILABLE NOW 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE 


JOURNAL. (UNESCO) ef 
Vols, 1-12 (1949-1960). cloth $225.00 


UNITED NATIONS DOCUMENTS INDEX. 
Vols. 1-13 (1950-1962). cloth $325.00 
PAPERS RELATING TO THE FOREIGN 
RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
(U. S. Dept. of State) 
1861-1870 Lound in 20 vols. cloth $396.00 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS INFORMATION 
SERVICE. BULLETIN. (PAIS). 
Vols. 1-42 (1915-1956). cloth $1070.00 
BIBLIOGRAPHIE 
DER SOZIALWISSENSCHAFTEN. 
(Bibliography of Social Science). 
Vols. 1-39 (1905-1943). cloth $1000.00 
~ ACADEMY CF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
N. Y. PROCEEDINGS. 
Vols. 1-25 (1910-1954). cloth $283.50 


POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY. 
Vols. 1-10 (1886-1895). cloth $248.50 
Vols, 11-20 (1896-1905). Available Fall, 1965 cloth $248.50 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION REVIEW. 
Vols. 1-20 & Gen. Ind. 1-12. (1940-1960). cloth $390.00 


REVIEW OF POLITICS. 
Vols, 1-20 (1939-1958). cloth $369.00 


SOCIAL RESEARCH. 
(An International Quarterly of Political and Social Science). 


Vols. 1-27 (1934-1960). cloth $450.00 
INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 


(Quarterly of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs), 
Vols. 1-12 (1946-1957). cloth $189.00 


* Available May 1965 
These reprints available singly and also paperbound. Please 
request detailed catalogue listing other reprints in Political 
and Social Science. When ordering refer to Dept. PS-1. 
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Just published 


THE CONTEMPORARY MIDDLE EAST 


Tradition and Innovation 


Edited by BENJAMIN RIVLIN, Brooklyn College 
and JOSEPH S. SZYLIOWICZ, American Research Institute in Turkey 


This important new anthology contains more than fifty articles dealing with the process 
of political, social, and economic transition in the Middle East today. The editors 
have contributed an extensive introduction, comprehensive reading lists, and a useful 
glossary. 


1965; 608 pages; $7.95 


THE MIGHT OF NATIONS 


World Politics in Our Time 
Second Edition, Revised 
by JOHN G. STOESSINGER, Hunter College 


Foreword by Arthur N. Holcombe 
Awarded the 1963 Bancroft Prize in International Relations, THE MIGHT OF NA. 
TIONS is a systematic analysis of contemporary world politics. The new edition brings 
the text up to date, taking account of such developments as the Sino-Soviet split, the 


liquidation of African colonies, recent disarmament negotiations, the nuclear test ban 
treaty, trends in regional organization, and the UN financial crisis. 


March 1965; 480 pages; $6.75 


A paperbound reissue 


GOVERNMENT BY CONSTITUTION 


The Political Systems of Democracy 


The United States of America - Canada + Great Britain 
France - Germany : Italy - Switzerland - Sweden 


by HERBERT J. SPIRO, Amherst College 





512 pages; $2.95 paperbound - 

In preparation 

CRISIS AND CONTINUITY IN WORLD : 
POLITICS : 

$ Edited by GEORGE A. LANYI and Z 
= WILSON C. McWILLIAMS, both of Oberlin College 5 
es An important new anthology of extraordinary range and scope, offering significant se 
ee readings on the abiding great issues of international relations by writers from More Be 
oe and Machiavelli to the foremost contemporary scholars and commentators. se 
ce Fall 1965; about 512 pages; about $4.95 ES 


Af 5, 


For further information, write to: 


RANDOM HOUSE The College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 
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In preparation 


AMERICA’S FOREIGN POLICY 

Revised Edition 

Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by HAROLD KARAN JACOBSON, 
The University of Michigan 


While reflecting changes on the international scene since 1960, in particular the 
consequences of the United States-Soviet détente, this revision retains the general 
organization and aims of the original edition. 

Spring 1965; 768 pages; $3.95 paperbound 


A SURVEY OF MARXISM 


by A. JAMES GREGOR, University of Kentucky 


A survey of Marxist thought from the time of Karl Marx to the present. The author 
presents the various components of Marxism as both a philosophy and a theory of 
history, with an analysis of attending problems. 

September 1965; about 350 pages; about $3.50 paperbound 


RANDOM HOUSE STUDIES 
IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


A SUPREME COURT JUSTICE IS APPOINTED 


by DAVID J. DANELSKYI, Yale University 
PS46 $2.95 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN AFRICA SOUTH OF THE SAHARA 
Third Edition, Revised 


by THOMAS R. ADAM, New York University 
PS28 $1.95 
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In preparation 


WIRETAPPING ON TRIAL A Case Study in the Judicial Process by WALTER F. 
MURPHY, Princeton University The judicial history of Olmstead vs. United States, a 


landmark case in the history of decisions on both federal-state relations and wiretapping. 
Summer 1965; PS50; $1.95 


BIG CITY POLITICS A Comparative Guide to the Political Systems of Nine American 
Cities by EDWARD C. BANFIELD, Harvard University A guide to the political sys- 


tems of nine large American cities by a foremost student of urban government. 
Summer 1965; PS48; $1.95 


THE REAPPORTIONMENT REVOLUTION Representation, Political Power, and 
the Supreme Court by GORDON E. BAKER, University of California at Santa Barbara 
A review of the history of legislative apportionment in America and a survey of the whole 


range of issues involved in the current controversy, with excerpts from key court decisions. 
Summer 1965; PS20; $1.95 
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o MARXISM AND COMMUNISM Essential Readings by ROBERT V. DANIELS, . 
ee University of Vermont Summer 1965; PS49 a 


For further information, write to: 


RANDOM HOUSE The College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 
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VINTAGE BOOKS 


THE ESSENTIAL LIPPMANN 
Edited by Clinton Rossiter and James Lare V267 $2.45 


THE FOURTH BRANCH OF GOVERNMENT 
By DOUGLASS CATER V272 $145 


VOLTAIRE’S POLITICS The Poet as a Realist 
by PETER GAY V277 $1.95 


THE PROPHET ARMED 
Trotsky: 1879-1921 V746 $2.45 


THE PROPHET UNARMED 
Trotsky: 1921-1929 V747 $2.45 


Be THE PROPHET OUTCAST 
Trotsky: 1929-1940 V748 $2.45 
all by ISAAC DEUTSCHER 


CHALLENGE TO AFFLUENCE 
by GUNNAR MYRDAL V274 $1.45 


NINE MEN 
A Political History of the Supreme Court of the United States from 1790 to 1955 


by FRED RODELL, Yale University Law School V523 $1.95 


EUROPEAN ALLIANCES AND ALIGNMENTS 1871-1890 
by WILLIAM L., LANGER, Harvard University V522 $2.95 


THE ORGANIZATIONAL SOCIETY 


by ROBERT PRESTHUS, Cornell University. A full-scale analysis of large organizations 
and their effect on individual behavior, V528 $1.95 


PROGRESS AND POWER 
by CARL BECKER i 


The author surveys the four major stages in man’s development and sets forth his thesis 
on the interrelation of power and progress in the sweep of human history. V529 
$1.45 
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For further information, write to: 


RANDOM HOUSE The College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 
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POLITICS AMONG NATIONS 


The Struggle for Power and Peace 
by HANS J. MORGENTHAU, The University of Chicago 


. . < a superb book, indispensable to students of the field. 


—Henry J. Abraham, University of Pennsylvania . 
Third Edition; 660 pages; 5 maps; $7.50 a 
Just published a 


BRITISH POLITICS IN THE 
COLLECTIVIST AGE by SAMUEL H. BEER, Harvard University 


This assessment-in-depth of contemporary British political life focuses on the role 
of parties and interest groups in the formation of public policy. The author dis- 
cusses present-day British politics—Labour and Conservative—in terms of the his- 
torical evolution of political behavior in Britain since the sixteenth century. 


April 1965; 384 pages; $5.95 
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In preparation 


READINGS IN SOVIET POLITICS 
AND GOVERNMENT 
Edited, with introductory notes, by RANDOLPH L. BRAHAM, The City College 


A comprehensive collection of readings on Soviet government and politics featur- 
ing articles from both leading Western scholars and commentators, and Soviet 
writers. 





Summer 1965; about 500 pages; about $3.95 paperbound 
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THE STAGES OF POLITICAL 
DEVELOPMENT ży A. F. K. ORGANSKI, Brooklyn College 


A study of comparative government which follows the modern nation from birth 
to death, showing how and why political institutions change from age to age, and 
concentrating in particular on the contribution of politics to economic develop- 
ment. 








Summer 1965; about 250 pages; about $3.95 


For further information, write to: 


ALFRED A. KNOPF. Publisher 


College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 
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PAPERBACKS IN CONTEMPORARY GOVERNMENT 


This paperback series offers concise, accurate analyses of various governments, 
written for the undergraduate courses in comparative government, advanced study 
of a particular country, or programs in area studies. Each volume in the series is 
the work of an author who knows his country well, both by research and residence, 
and is unusually well qualified to discuss the constitution and legal foundations as 


well as the operation of the government in question. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF REPUBLICAN ITALY 
John Clarke Adams and Paolo Barile 
245 pages 1962 Impression $1.95 
BRITISH PARLIAMENTARY DEMOCRACY—Second Edition 
Sydney D. Bailey 
281 pages 1962 $2.25 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OF SWITZERLAND 
George A. Codding, Jr. 
174 pages 1961 $1.95 
GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN ISRAEL 
Oscar Kraines 
246 pages 1961 $1.95 
CONTEMPORARY GOVERNMENT OF JAPAN 
Theodore McNelly 
228 pages 1963 $1.95 
THE INDIAN POLITICAL SYSTEM 
Norman D. Palmer 
277 pages 1961 $1.95 
CONTEMPORARY GOVERNMENT OF GERMANY 
Elmer Plischke 
248 pages 1964 Impression $1.95 
SOUTH VIETNAM—Nation Under Stress 
Robert Scigliano 
227 pages 1963 $1.95 
NORWEGIAN DEMOCRACY 
James A. Storing 
246 pages 1963 $1.95 


BOSTON: NEW YORK’ iATLANTA~ "GENEVA; ILL - DALLAS + PALO’ ALTO . 
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Cases in Comparative Politics 


JAMES B. CHRISTOPH, Ohio State University 


This comparative politics casebook seeks to concretely illustrate the workings and main 
elements of political power in Great Britain, France, West Germany, the U.S.S.R., and India, 
and to show the interaction of traditional, institutional, and personal power in politics. By 
focusing on similar problems and institutions in these various major countries (such as 
leadership and succession, social and economic policy-making, and other topics) the cases 
give the student the opportunity to use comparative methods. The several contributors are 
all experts in the field: Gerard Braunthal, University of Washington; Bernard E. Brown, State 
University of New York, Buffalo; Gene D. Overstreet, Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, George 
Washington University; John E. Turner, University of Minnesota; and James B. Christoph, 
the editor. 


in paper 534 x 814 500 pages $3.95 


World Perspectives On International Politics 


WALTER C. CLEMENS, Center for International Studies, M.I.T. 


Here is a collection of significant pronouncements on key issues by world leaders from three 
distinct camps——-the Western, the Communist, and the non-aligned, Gleaned from original 
sources, these readings reflect the unifying and divisive factors at work within these three 
“worlds.” This juxtaposition of materials gives the student the chance to determine what 
operating forces unite and divide international relations. Included are case studies of three 
recent confrontations between major powers of each camp and an introduction which offers 
a provocative field theory of international relations. 


in paper 480 pages $3.50 (t) 534 x 814 


Justice In America = 


Courts, Lawyers, and the Judicial Process 


HERBERT JAcoB, University of Wisconsin 


Justice in America is the first text about the American judiciary which examines the work of 
courts at all levels. It shows how the courts are linked to the political system by the policy- 
making and norm-enforcement functions they must perform. Participants in the judicial 
process are examined—the lawyers and the judges, the interest groups, the jury panels, and 
others. The structure of American courts and the restraints which limit court action are dis- 
cussed. Throughout, the author avoids excessive legal discussion using instead the methods 
of social science research to describe and analyze American courts. 


in paper and in cloth $2.95 and $5.00 224 pages 53% x 814 


Little, Brown and Company 
34 Beacon Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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A NEW SERIES— 


Introductory Readers in American Politics 


In paper 534 x 814 245 pages (t) $1.95 


Legislative Politics, U.S.A. 
Second Edition 


THEODORE J. Lowi, Cornell University 


19 important and provocative readings on representative government and the American 
legislative process. The new edition of this widely adopted reader focuses on the entire 
political process, and shows how Congress affects and is affected by all of the other polit- 
ical participants and forces. 


Bureaucratic Power in National Politics 


FRANCIS E. ROURKE, Johns Hopkins University 


This reader concentrates on that growing “problem child” in the U.S. government today: 
the power of the bureaucracy. It shows that this power is rooted in the expertise of the 
bureaucrat as well as the political support which administrative agencies muster to ad- 
vance their goals or to ward off attack. The 16 selections point up the sources of bureau- 
cratic power, the strategies by which it ts sustained, and the forces that set limits on it. 
These readings provide the student with comprehensive material, covering, for the first 
time, all aspects of this central problem of modern democracy. 


Foreign Policy in American Government 


BERNARD C. COHEN, University of Wisconsin 


Professor Cohen has carefully selected 12 readings which explore the various ways and 
means by which foreign policy questions are handled in the American political system. 
Substantive aspects of American foreign policy are considered in a general way in an open- 
ing essay by the editor and some problems are pinpointed in a pro and con discussion of 
the merits of the test ban treaty. . 


Little, Brown and Company 
34 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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American Government: Readings and Cases 
Second Edition | 
PETER WOLL, Brandeis University 


This widely adopted text of basic readings and cases in American Government has been 
revised considerably to include examples of the most recent thinking in the areas of: 


e the nature and origins of constitutional theory and practice—including new cases 
e the relationship between the national government and the states 

e civil rights and civil liberties 

e the organization and functions of political parties and interest groups 

e the responsibilities, powers, and limitations of the President 

e the structure and function of Congress and congressional decision making 

e the judicial process 

e selected problems of governmental policy making 


The introductory material and connecting comments provide the continuity necessary to 
guide the student but they do not overshadow the readings. 


in paper 534 x 814 592 pages $3.95 


Politics in the American States 
A Comparative Analysis 


HERBERT JAcoB, University of Wisconsin 
KENNETH N. VINES, Tulane University 


Politics in the American States utilizes the knowledge of a dozen well-known political sci- 
entists to present, for the first time, a comparative politics approach in a state politics 
text. Systematic analysis of data comes from all 50 states rather than just a few, and pro- 
vides unusually thorough coverage of such important topics as political participation, 
interest groups, and the politics of important state programs: education, welfare, taxation, 
and highways. 


Contributors to this new text include the two editors as well as: 
e Richard E. Dawson, Washington University of St. Louis 
e Thomas R. Dye, University of Georgia 

e Daniel J. Elazar, Temple University 

e Robert S. Friedman, University of Michigan 

e Lester W. Milbrath, Northwestern University 

e Clara Penniman, University of Wisconsin 

e Austin Ranney, University of Wisconsin 

e James A. Robinson, Ohio State University 

e Robert H. Salisbury, Washington University of St. Louis 
e Joseph A. Schlesinger, Michigan State University 

èe Harmon L. Ziegler, Jr., University of Oregon 


In cloth 6x 9 500 pages $7.00 (t) 


Little, Brown and Company 
34 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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LAWYERS AND JUDGES: 
THE ABA AND THE POLITICS OF JUDICIAL SELECTION 


By JoEL B. GROSSMAN, University of Wisconsin. An analysis of the roles played 
by the Senate, the President, the Attorney General, lawyers as individuals and the 
American Bar Association in the selection of federal judges. Coming in March. 
Approx. 248 pages. Prob. $6.75. | 


A SYSTEMS ANALYSIS OF POLITICAL LIFE 
By David Easton, University of Chicago. A major work that constructs a general 


theory, shows how these concepts can be applied and indicates some of their major 
relationships. In developing this theory, Easton has provided the beginning for the 
construction of a general theory for the whole field of political science. Easton's 
framework isolates and names the critical variables and dimensions common to all 
political systems. His model interprets life in dynamic terms—it shows the way in 
which demands and supports flow into a system, the way in which the system works 
on these and converts them into policies, decisions and actions. This theory applies 
to all political systems, modern or primitive, industrialized or present, large or small, 
national or international, traditional or transitional, democratic or totalitarian. 
Ready in February. Approx. 548 pages. Prob. $9.25. 


THE AMERICAN VOTER, 
AN ABRIDGMENT 


By ANGUS CAMPBELL, PHILIP E. CONVERSE, WARREN E. MILLER, and DONALD 
E. STOKES, all of the Survey Research Center at Michigan. Now available in paper- 
back form, this classic work shows what leads the American voter to his decision at 
the polls. Containing all of the findings presented in the original book, this abridged 
. edition presents the results of political surveys conducted from 1948 through 1958 
and analyzes their meanings. 302 pages. Paper: $2.95. 


REFLECTIONS ON COMMUNITY STUDIES 


Edited by ARTHUR J. ViDICH, New School for Social Research; JOSEPH BENS- 


MAN, C.C.N.Y.; and Maurice R. STEIN, Brandeis, Contains eleven essays by promi- 
nent social investigators on the methodology of community study. Each investigator 
shows how his studies have evolved and illustrates a spectrum of methodology 


issues. 359 pages. $7.50. 


THE RULERS AND THE RULED 


By ROBERT E. AGGER and DANIEL GOLDRICH, both of Oregon, and Brrr E. 
SWANSON, Sarah Lawrence College. Describes and compartes the political systems of 
four American communities throughout the postwar period. It shows how tradi- 
tional democratic ideals in both community and national life have been influenced 
and affected by political realities such as distribution of power, illegitimate sanctions 
and leadership ideologies. 789 pages. $7.95. 


new SCIENCE EDITIONS paperbacks ... 
THE SERVANTS OF POWER. By Loren Bartz. $1.65. 


JAPANESE 


PEOPLE AND POLITICS. By CurrosH1 YANAGA. 408 pages. $2.25. SYS- 
TEM AND PROCESS IN INTERNATIONAL POLITICS. By Morron A. 


KAPLAN. 283 pages. $1.65. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
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THE DYNAMICS OF THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY 


Compiled and edited by DoNALD BRUCE JOHNSON, University of Iowa, and JACK 
L. WALKER, University of Michigan. A collection of views and opinions on the 
Presidency ranging from the Federalist Papers to John F. Kennedy. The many activi- 
ties of the President rrom party leader through administrator to Commander-in- 
Chief are explored—his relationships with Congress and the Courts are discussed— 
the office and the man are viewed in terms of nominations, elections, voting be- 
havior, concepts of office, Presidential tenure, and disability. Throughout the book 
the President is regarded as a man as well as an institution. 355 pages. $6.75. 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY DURING THE SECOND 


WORLD WAR, 1941-1945 


By Gappis SMITH, Yale University. Presents the policies and events of this war- 
time period from the viewpoint of what American leaders of the time thought sig- 
nificant. Dealing with American policies in all corners of the globe, the author dis- 
cusses the influence of individual personalities, national experience and military 
strategy on diplomatic decisions. 194 pages. Cloth: $4.95. Paper: $1.95. 


THE RELUCTANT BELLIGERENT: AMERICAN 
ENTRY INTO WORLD WAR II 


By Ropert A. Diving, The University of Texas. Deals with American foreign 
policy from the early 1930’s until the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. The author 
carefully probes the isolationist mood of the °30’s to show the withdrawal of the 
United States from the world at a time when it was moving into war. The neutrality 
legislation of the time is analyzed and the author concludes that the U.S. was Hitler’s 


172 pages. Cloth: $4.95. Paper: $1.95. 


THE GREAT DEPARTURE: THE UNITED STATES 
AND WORLD WAR I 


By DANIEL SMITH, University of Colorado. Discusses American diplomacy after 
entering the war and at the subsequent peace conference—and demonstrates how 
American self-interest harmonized with American ideals. The book examines the 
confusion and drifting that led the Americans not only into the war but also into a 
rejection of the Versailles Treaty, showing America in transition from an era of 
isolationism to one of vigorous internationalism. Approx. 208 pages. Cloth: $4.95. 
Paper: $1.95. 


THE CROWD IN HISTORY, 1730-1848 


By GEORGE RUDÉ, University of Adelaide. A powerful synthesis of popular move- 
ments in eighteenth and nineteenth century France and England. It discusses specific 
incidents of crowd action and analyzes general aspects of crowd behavior and com- 
position. A book in NEW DIMENSIONS IN HISTORY—ESSAYS IN COM- 
PARATIVE HISTORY. 291 pages. Cloth: $5.95. Paper: $2.95. 


EXCHANGE AND POWER IN SOCIAL LIFE 


By PETER M. BLAU, University of Chicago. Uses concepts of exchange, reciprocity, 
imbalance and power to analyze social life and to derive the more complex processes 


in social structure from the simpler ones. 352 pages. $7.75. 


605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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THE POLITICAL SYSTEMS OF 
EMPIRES: The Rise and Fall of the 
Historical Bureaucratic Societies 


by S. N. EISENSTADT, 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem 


Winner of the 1964 MacIver Award! Combines a 
broad historical sweep with insights gained from 
classical sociological work. Analyzes the social and 
political structure of the major historical empires, 
and traces the causes of their development, con- 
tinuity, and fall. “...the most successful historical- 
sociological study to appear since Max Weber....” 
—American Sociological Review 
„constitutes a major contribution to sociology, 
Bet science, and comparative history.” 
—American Historical Review $15.00 


LAW AND POLITICS IN 
THE SUPREME COURT 


by MARTIN SHAPIRO, 
Stanford University 


Martin Shapiro shows that the United States Su- 
preme Court, as much as any important legal insti- 
tution, has its “clients” too. Who are they? What 
services are performed for them? How big a role 
do politics play in the Court’s decisions? The author 
answers these absorbing questions in this thorough, 
profound study. $6.95 


THE MANAGING OF | 
ORGANIZATIONS: 
The Administrative Struggle 


by BERTRAM M. GROSS, 
Syracuse University 


What is it really like to live and work inside large 
organizations? What must the administrator do to 
get action? This encyclopedic work brings together 
aspects of the administration of organizations here- 
tofore dealt with separately — the techniques of 
budgeting, accounting, personnel and production 
management. It provides a realistic analysis of the 
actual behavior of people in various organizations 
and of the special problems faced by managers. 

In 2 boxed vols.: $25.00 





6 FREE PRESS books | 
that break new ground... 





THE INTELLIGENCE OF 
DEMOCRACY: Decision Making 
Through Mutual Adjustment 


by CHARLES E. LINDBLOM, 
Yale University 


Must we resign ourselves to a dismal choice solely 
between democratic but inefficient decentralization, 
and efficient but tyrannical centralization? Employ- 
ing the economists’ concepts of decision-making in 
the marketplace, the book examines the various 
bargaining and mutual adjustment processes of polit- 
ical life by which are accomplished more-or-less 
sound rulings and, in fact, feats of coordination be- 
yond the competence of central planners. $7.50 


COUNTERINSURGENCY 
WARFARE 


by MAJOR JOHN S. PUSTAY, 
U.S. Air Force Academy 


Major Pustay’s purpose is to design an effective 
policy for the prevention of insurgency warfare, 
and to facilitate American assistance to states al- 
ready combatting this type of Communist opera- 
tion. He distinguishes four stages in the growth of 
insurgent activity: infiltration-subversion, small 
armed-band operations, insurrection, and civil war. 
A strategy is outlined that can be employed by the 
beleaguered regime and United States missions to 
defeat the insurgents. $6.95 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
SECURITY: A Reader in 
Research and Theory 


Edited by MORTON BERKOWITZ, 
Brooklyn College, and P. G. BOCK, 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences 


Brings together for the first time the writings of out- 
standing social scientists in the field of national 
security theory, research, and policy. Designed to 
give a sense of the field’s unity, its breadth is so 
great that virtually all the more recent work of lead- 
ing social scientists is presented, though the political 
aspects of national security are emphasized. $9.95 


Order from your bookseller or directly from Dept. APS-1 


THE FREE PRESS 


A Division of The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011 
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6 Volumes from the important new 
Free Press series, History and Sources in 


Western Political Thought 
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IN SEARCH OF AUTHORITY: 
Twentieth-Century Political 


Thought by HENRY S. KARIEL, 
Bennington College 


No mere synthesis of current political theory, Jn 
Search of Authority analyzes the work of such 
figures as Nietzsche, Mannheim, Sorel, and Lenin, 
in light of the author’s general proposition that 
political philosophy’s traditional aims no longer 
satisfy the needs and purposes of modern ere: 





SOURCES IN TWENTIETH- 
CENTURY POLITICAL 
THOUGHT 

Edited by HENRY S. KARIEL 


The paperback companion volume to In Search of 
Authority, this is an exhaustive collection of primary 
sources and writings illustrating the origins and de- 
velopment of today’s political thought. Each selec- 
tion is introduced by a note providing biographical 
and bibliographical information. The volume in- 
cludes, among others, works by Nietzsche, Sorel, 
Lenin, and Mannheim. $1.95 





CONFLICT AND 
COMPROMISE: History of British 
Political Thought, 1593-1900 

by WILFRID HARRISON, 

University of Warwick 


An eminent English political historian discusses the 
origins and development of modern British political 
thought from Elizabethan to Victorian times. Spe- 
cifically, British contributions to present-day think- 
ing are spotlighted and discussed in terms of their 
continuity, their variations, and their ERNS 


+ 


SOURCES IN BRITISH 
POLITICAL THOUGHT, 
1593-1900 

Edited by WILFRID HARRISON 


Includes passages not only from such widely known 
authors as Hobbes, Locke, and J. S. Mill, but also 
from others whose work is less readily accessible. 
These include Richard Hooker, James Harrington, 
Viscount Bollingbrooke, Sir James Fitzjames Ste- 





THE GREAT DIALOGUE: 
History of Greek Political Thought 
from Homer to Polybius 

by DONALD KAGAN, Cornell University 


Beginning with an examination of the Homeric 
world and continuing with a discussion of the politi- 
cal ideas of the lyrical poets from Hesiod to Pindar, 
the author moves on to an analysis of the pre- 
Socratic philosophers, and the tragedians. In the 
end, the political writings of Cicero are examined 
as a key to understanding the assimilation of Greek 
political thought into the mainstream of Roman 
thought. $5.95 


phen, Sir Henry Maine, and F. H. Bradley. $1.95 
SOURCES IN GREEK 
POLITICAL THOUGHT FROM 


HOMER TO POLYBIUS: 
Edited by DONALD KAGAN 


The stages in the growth and development of Greek 
political institutions are carefully documented. Such 
important factors as the emergence of the polis, the 
dialogue between aristocratic and democratic 
themes, and the eternal problem of war and peace 
are presented in the words of the most profound 
and influential thinkers of ancient Greece. $1.95 


Order from your bookseller or directly from Dept. APS-1 
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Free Government in the Making: 


Readings in American Political Thought 
Third Edition 


By ALPHEUS T. MASON, Princeton University 


The influential and divergent views that have shaped the great issues in American political 
thought, from precolonial times to the present, are set forth in 180 readings in this book. 
Substantial introductions precede each chapter and place the source materials in their 
historical and political context. Thoroughly revised and brought up to date, the Third 
Edition includes new or enriched materials on many topics, among them the struggle for the 
Bill of Rights, slavery, the Progressive era, and on the contemporary scene, civil rights, 
poverty and abundance, freedom and national security, and the strain of violence in our 
culture. “An excellent revision of one of the basic works in the field. The additions increase 
its usefulness for courses emphasizing the current period.”—JameEs E. Dornan, JR., Purdue 
University 1965 952 pp. $7.50 


The Democratie Civilization 


By LESLIE Lipson, University of California, Berkeley 


A fresh, general appraisal of the democratic record, its achievements and limitations, in- 
terpreted within the framework of a general analysis of politics. “Perhaps no book does 
such a thorough job explaining the institutions of modern government in terms of their 
social, ideological, and historical bases. Many recent writers tend to look at politics too 
narrowly; i.e., purely in terms of legal institutions or political theory. Lipson’s systematic 
approach to modern democracy treats each of these elements as it relates to the other. 
Professor Lipson has restored Aristotle’s comparative method as a device for unifying theory 
with fact, and has thus made a notable contribution to the integration of the discipline.” 
—Tneopore McNELty, University of Maryland 1964 632 pp. $7.50 


The Springtime of Freedom: 


The Evolution of Developing Societies 

By Wi1Lu1AM McCorp, Stanford University 

In this study of the newly developing nations, Professor McCord attempts to show that 
democracy can better promote rapid economic, social, and political development than can 
totalitarianism—by no means an undisputed thesis even in democratic countries. Some 
scholars believe that totalitarianism can be more efficient. Drawing on historical examples 


and firsthand observations, the author argues convincingly against this interpretation and 
for his own view. 1965 344 pp. paperbound $2.25 clothbound $6.00 


Oxford University Press / New York 
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Elements of Democratic Government 


Fourth Edition 


By J. A. Corry, Queen’s University, and Henry J. ABRAHAM, University of Penn- 
sylvania 


Expertly integrating theory and fact, this leading textbook affords an up-to-date compara- 
tive description of American and British government, with reference as well to France and 
the Soviet Union. A brief sketch of political ideals underlying liberal democracies and 
modern dictatorships serves as a framework for the more detailed discussion that follows. 
“An admirable revision of an already excellent book.” —PAuL G. STEINBICKER, St. Louis 
University 1964 848 pp. illus. $7.75 


Democracy in France Since 1870 Fourth Edition 
By DAviy THOMSON, Cambridge University 


This study, widely recognized as one of the best standard works on modern France, has 
been brought up to date in the Fourth Edition with two chapters on Gaullism and the 
Fifth Republic. Revisions have been made throughout the text and in the bibliography and 
index. “The clearest treatment of a complex subject available in English.” -ROBERT L. 
Baker, Kenyon College 1964 352 pp. paperbound $2.00 


Men at the Top: A Study in Community Power 
By ROBERT PRESTHUS, Cornell University 


An exhaustive social survey of two small communities (pop. 6000 and 8500) in New York 
State, undertaken to measure the traditional democratic values of pluralism in an age of 
concentrated political and economic power. “An important addition to our knowledge and 
literature about community ‘power,’ especially because of its comparative approach. Its 
theoretical sections present a balanced review in which the community power problems are 
related to political theory and sociological tradition.”—-CuarLes E. GILBERT, Swarthmore 
College 1964, 496 pp. paperbound $2.95 clothbound $8.50 


Equality in America: 
Religion, Race, and the Urban Majority 
By ALAN P. GRIMES, Michigan State University 


A study of the struggle for racial equality in the United States and of ways in which it 
relates to the struggles for religious and political equality. “Because of the author’s clear 
style and felicitous use of pertinent historical anecdotes, the average layman will enjoy the 
book, and any professional student of the problems will gain fresh insight. The copious 
annotations to the text make it especially valuable.” —James B. Donovan in the New York 
Herald Tribune 1964 144 pp. paperbound $1.50 clothbound $4.00 


Oxford University Press / New York 
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Bechuanaland 


Pan-African Outpost or Bantu Homeland? 


By EDWIN S. MunceEr, California Institute of Technology. Bechuanaland’s borders with 
South Africa, South West Africa and Southern Rhodesia, and its proximity to Angola and 
Zambia give it a highly strategic position. It is in the process of becoming both a nation and 
a battleground between the Republic of South Africa and northern Pan-Africanism. Black 
African nations see it as an important outpost for action against the white-controlled states, 
while the Republic of South Africa considers it a territory which should be included in her 
borders. In this frank analysis of Bechuanaland, Dr. Munger examines and evaluates the 
various problems besetting this emerging nation. I.R.R. Paper, $1.55 


Zanzibar 
Its Society and Its Politics 


By JOHN MODLETON, Northwestern University, and JANE CAMPBELL. In April, 1964, 
the former Protectorate of Zanzibar became part of the United Republic of Tanganyika and 
Zanzibar (now known as Tanzania), five months after a dramatic revolution in which Com- 
munist powers were rumored to have played a part. In this volume the authors provide a 
background to these and other recent events which have had such wide repercussions in 
both East African and world politics. LR.R. Paper, $1.40 


Changing Perspectives in British 
Foreign Policy 


By KENNETH YOUNGER, Director of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. With 
the rejection of Britain’s application to join the European Common Market a great many 
questions have been raised about her current position in the world. The author considers 
the various options which are now open to Britain. He analyzes the possibilities of an 
American-European partnership, in which Britain is recognizably part of Europe, and ex- 
plains why it would be the best form of Western alliance. He believes that Britain could 
bring about such a partnership if she decided to work wholeheartedly for it, but needs to 
be more realistic toward both the Commonwealth and her own role in nuclear strategy. 
Chatham House Essays, Number 7. Paper, $1.55 


Polities in Ghana 1946-1960 


By DENNIS AUSTIN, Institute of Commonwealth Studies, University of London. The 
author follows the course of events which brought the British colony of the Gold Coast to 
independence in 1957 under a People’s Party recruited largely from a new class of elemen- 
tary school graduates. Mr. Austin focuses on the shift from party competition to the single- 
party system: Nkrumah’s attitudes to power and how the CPP’s multiple struggles—anti- 
colonial and local—influenced its philosophy. R.A. $10.10 


Oxford University Press / New York 
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World Communism 


The Disintegration of a Secular Faith 


By RICHARD LOWENTHAL, Free University, West Berlin. “A penetrating analysis of the 
intellectual decay and political disintegration which have befallen Communism during the 
last decade. . . . Nothing better has been written on the subject, and it is hard to imagine 
that it ever will. Professor Lowenthal combines a deep understanding of Marxism and of the 
ways Marxists think, with a sensitivity to the subtler realities of power politics. More particu- 
larly, he understands the interplay of Marxist ideology and power politics in the minds of 
the Communist leaders.”—-Hans Morcentuau, New York Review of Books. $6.00 


The Burden of Guilt 


A Short History of Germany, 1914-1945 


By Hannan VOGT, translated by HERBERT STRAUSS, The City College of The City Uni- 
versity of New York, introduction by GORDON A. CRAIG, Stanford University. This short 
history of Germany from Kaiser Wilhelm II to Hitler, written for the postwar generation of 
Germans, effectively punctures the myths on which previous generations had been raised. 
“This is the finest, simplest, fairest account of the last thirty years in Germany which I have 
ever read.” —Epcar ANSEL Mownrer. “Remarkable for its emphases and for the candor with 
which it reports the facts... well organized and precise.”-—V. Y. Times Book Review. 

122 halftones, 3 maps. $6.00 


Freedom or Secrecy 
Revised Edition 


By JAMES RUSSELL WIGGINS. The critics said of the first edition: “Required reading 
for every official or politician who ever faced a reporter.”—Saturday Review. “Mr. Wiggins 
has written a clear, scholarly, eloquent and alarming book.”—N. Y. Times. The question of 
secrecy in the conduct of public affairs is now even more in the news than when the first 
edition of this book was published in 1956. The charges that the administration has “man- 
aged” the news during times of crises is of great concern to government officials, managers 
of communications media, citizens and voters. In this new edition Mr. Wiggins deals authori- 
tatively with recent problems and considers the results of the Administrative Procedures Act. 


$5.75 


One Nation Indivisible 
The Union in American Thought, 1776-1861 


By PAUL C. NAGEL, University of Kentucky. “Nagel has, for the first time, brought the 
concept of Union into full historical focus. ... He has given us, as never before, a straight 
and complete answer to a complex question which appeared so deceptively simple that all 
too often we did not recognize how long and how badly it had needed answering: what did 
men mean when they spoke of Union? The extensive learning, the insight and vigor of 
conceptualization with which this answer is given, and most of all, the textual richness 
with which it is illustrated, all combine to make this analysis a fresh and important con- 


? 


tribution.” —Davip M. POTTER, Journal of American History. $7.00 


Oxford University Press / New York 
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SELECTED TITLES 





THE STATE OF THE UNION: Commentaries on American Democ- 
racy. Robert B. Dishman, University of New Hampshire. Organized 
around key phrases of the Preamble to the Constitution, this book con- 
tains sixty-four readings on major issues in American life. The volume’s 
comprehensive range, both of topic and opinion, makes it an ideal text 
for basic courses in American government. The articles are by prominent 
people in political science, history, economics, politics, education, soci-. 
ology, and the arts. The variety of backgrounds represented affords the ' 
student a broad base on which to evaluate the various aspects of Ameri- 
can government. ‘Throughout the book, twenty-eight essays by the editor 
objectively introduce the subjects to be discussed and elucidate the chief 
issues and problems involved. 576 pages. Paper. About $4.85. March, 1965 


PROXIMATE SOLUTIONS: Case-Problems in State and Local Gov- 
ernment and INSOLUBLE PROBLEMS: Case-Problems on the Func- 
tions of State and Local Government. Edited by G. Theodore Mitau of 
Macalester College and Harold W. Chase of the University of Minne- 
sota. Each book contains fifty cases—from nearly every state court as well 
as the Supreme Court—dealing with the constitutional powers and re- 
sponsibilities of state courts, state legislatures, governors, cities, counties, 
and special district authorities. Basically, Proximate Solutions makes in- 
stitutions the focus of case-problems whereas Insoluble Problems em- 
phasizes case-problems involving some of the important functions of state ' 
and local government. Each major section in these volumes is preceded 
by a lucidly written essay which gives the constitutional background and 
poses policy dilemmas inherent in each case. Supplementary materials. 
An Outline of Suggested Assignments is available upon request. Each, 
352 pages. Paper. Each, $3.50. 1963 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS: Strategies of American Electoral Poli- 
tics. By Nelson W. Polsby of Wesleyan University and Aaron Wildavsky 
of the University of California. The purpose of this book is to give in- 
terested students the knowledge of American politics they need in order 
to understand Presidential elections and conventions. The authors ex- 
plain the context within which the battle for Presidential office is waged 
and the strategies of contending parties and contestants. Abundant ex- 
amples from many different elections are cited. A whole chapter is devoted 
to discussion of electoral reform. Supplementary materials. 218 pages. 
Paper. $2.50. 1964 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
College Department ¢ 597 Fifth Avenue ¢ N.Y. 
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FEDERALISM AND CIVIL RIGHTS 


Burke Marshall 
Foreword by Robert F. Kennedy 


“The Kennedy Administration made a great record on civil 
rights. Much of the credit is Mr. Marshall’s, and the quality 
of this book indicates why. The book is calm yet deeply en- 
gaged, realistic but hopeful, judicious and yet vigorously pur- 
posive.”-—-The New Republic 


THE QUEST FOR PEACE 


THE DAG HAMMARSKJÖLD MEMORIAL LECTURES 
Andrew W. Cordier and Wilder Foote, Editors 


Foreword by Grayson Kirk 


The contributors to this volume all knew and admired Dag 
Hammarskjöld. Their contributions offer a fitting memorial 
to a man selflessly devoted to the cause of international peace. 
The topics covered include: the political problems of peace- 
keeping and international organization, and the economic and 
social problems of the new and developing nations. Among 
the contributors: Ralph J. Bunche, Dean Rusk, Adlai Steven- 
son, and U Thant. $7.95 


POLITICS OF SOCIALIST AGRICULTURE 
IN POLAND: 1945-1960 


Andrzej Korbonski 


How does a socialist country approach the problem of indi- 
vidually owned farms within its ideological and political frame- 
work? This study of Polish agrarian economy attempts to 
answer this important question by examining the political and 
economic position of the peasants prior to World War II 
and the struggle for political supremacy between the Com- 
munists and the peasants during the war. $7.50 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


2960 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10027 
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H Father Coughlin and the New Deal 


by Charles J. Tull. This first scholarly study of the radio priest and political spellbinder 
of the 1930's traces his rise to national prominence, his quarrel with FDR, his role in 
the National Union for Social Justice and the Christian Front, the Church's attitude 
toward his activities, and the events that brought about his retirement from public life 
in 1942. Men and Movements Series, 7 Illustrated. $6.50 


E Politics in New York State, 1800-1830 


by Alvin Kass. The evolution of popular democracy is examined in this revisionist study. 
The author thoroughly documents, chiefly from primary sources, his thesis that demo- 
cratic reforms in New York resulted from political expediency rather than ideology, 
and that the state was an equal-rights democracy well before the ascendancy of 
Andrew Jackson. $4.95 


M Hostages of Fortune: Child Labor Reform 
in New York State 


by Jeremy P. Feit. This book reviews the bitter struggle for child labor regulation from 
mid-nineteenth century through the 1930's. The previously unexamined records of the 
New York Child Labor Committee, which spearheaded reform in this century, were 
made available to the author for this study. Illustrated. $6.95 


MThe Roosevelt-Litvinoy Agreements: 
The American View 


by Donald G. Bishop. This detailed and sober analysis of the Soviet record of fulfill- 
ment of the commitments made to the U.S. in 1933 as a condition of American recog- 
nition considers non-interference in internal affairs, freedom of worship, legal protec- 
tion for American nationals, Soviet debts, Soviet claims and assignments, and eco- 
nomic espionage. The evidence indicates a pattern of unprecedented duplicity on the 
part of the U.S.S.R. $7.50 


In May 





Community of Fate: 
German-Soviet Diplomatic Relations, 1922-1928 


by Kurt Rosenbaum, Based on captured German Foreign Office files, this study examines 
the problems encountered by the first major country to establish diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Union. $6.75 


From your bookseller or 
Syracuse University Press / Syracuse, New York 13210 
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DECISIONS IN SYRACUSE 
by Roscoe C. Martin, Frank J. Munger, and others. 


This “Metropolitan Action Study” presents significant case histories of 
inter-governmental decisions within the metropolitan area of Syracuse, 
New York—showing how a single county deals with the whole range of 
community problems. $1.45 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY CUBA 
The Background of the Castro Revolution 


by Wyatt MacGaffey and Clifford R. Barnett. 


The most complete and objective study now available of Cuba’s history, 
economy, and culture. Concentrating upon the internal situation, the 
authors provide the facts and analyses necessary for intelligent judgments 
and predictions. $1.95 


WINNING WITHOUT WAR 


by Amitai Etzioni. 


The author of The Hard Way to Peace realistically assesses recent history, 
proposing that the United States replace its strategy of containment and 
deterrence with a strategy of non-armed competition with the Communist 
bloc. $1.25 


BAGEHOT’S HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL ESSAYS 


Edited with an Introduction by Norman St. John-Stevas. 


This collection of essays by Walter Bagehot, 19th-century British political 
scientist and man of letters, includes his superb and revealing articles on 
the British, French, and American constitutions, and on such prominent 
statesmen as Peel, Gladstone, and Disraeli. An Anchor Original. $1.95 


PEACE AND WAR IN THE MODERN AGE: 
Premises, Myths, and Realities 
Edited by Frank R. Barnett, William C. Mott, and John C. Neff. 


In 26 essays, Dwight D. Eisenhower, Dean Acheson, Robert Strauss-Hupe, 
Hans Morgenthau, Dean Rusk, and others examine the struggle between 
communist and capitalist ideologies, in a sequel to American Strategy for 
the Nuclear Age (Anchor, $1.45). An Anchor Original. $1.45 





DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
Garden City, New York 
including LAIDLAW BROTHERS, River Forest, Illinois, 
publishers of textbooks for primary and secondary schools. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Two Outstanding New Editions .. . 


BASIC ISSUES OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, 5th Ed. 


By Hillman M. Bishop, City College of New York; 
and Samuel Hendel, City College of New York 


This highly successful text is a collection of authoritative readings dealing 
with the fundamental values and persistent issues of our democracy. Enlarged 
and brought up to date, the revision includes a discussion of vital new issues 
that have developed since 1961, as well as of important continuing problems. 
All pertinent material from the previous edition has been retained and, as be- 
fore, conflicting points of view are represented. New to this edition are two 
sections, The Separation of Church and State and What Policy for America, 
and articles on such timely topics as religion in the schools, legislative appor- 
tionment, civil disobedience, and the Supreme Court. The book is recom- 
mended as a basic text for courses in Problems of Democracy, or as supple- 


mentary reading for courses in American Government. 
603 pp., paper, $3.25 


AMERICAN STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT, 2nd Ed. 


By Clyde F. Snider, University of Illinois; 
in collaboration with Samuel K. Gove, University of Illinois 


Thoroughly revised and updated, this basic text provides a comprehensive 
analysis of the nature, organization, and operation of all governmental insti- 
tutions below the national level. The book features an integrated treatment of 
state and local governments, giving attention to all principal local units—coun- 
ties, municipalities, towns, townships, and special districts. A substantial new 
section on metropolitan adjustments has been added to the chapter on local 
government reorganization, and the discussion of natural resources has been 
expanded to include a section on state and local planning. The new second 
edition retains the original chapter organization and continues to carry out the 
author’s descriptive and analytical approach. 


735 pp., illus., $7.50 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS 
440 Park Ave. South, N.Y., N.Y. 10016 
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JUST PUBLISHED 





Two Distinguished New Texts... 


CASES IN PUBLIC FINANCE 


By John H. Wicks, Montana State University 
Helen A. Cameron, The Ohio State University 
Francis O, Woodard, The Ohio State University 


This new supplementary text embodies the latest concept for courses in public 
finance—short hypothetical cases for use in a problem-solving approach to 
the subject. Cases included cover virtually all areas in public finance, empha- 
sizing the fact that there is no single answer to any case in point, and encourag- 
ing a comprehensive awareness of the numerous valid solutions to each 
problem. The cases can form a strong foundation for class discussion or may 
guide the student to rigorous case analysis outside of class. Since the topics 
included embrace all areas affected by policy decisions, the book is an excel- 
lent companion volume to any standard text. 119 pp., paper, $1.75 


THE SOVIET SYSTEM IN THEORY AND PRACTICE: 


Selected Western and Soviet Views 


By Harry G. Shaffer, University of Kansas 


The selections assembled here, published primarily since 1960, acquaint the 
student with the most significant aspects of the Soviet system. The book is ex- 
ceptional in that it confronts, topic for topic—theory and practice—the views 
of Western experts with those of the Soviet. The contributions by articulate 
scholars, analysts, and writers represent a wide range of areas: historical, 
political, economic, and social. The readings are reprinted without change to 
provide for comparison and contrast, while the editorial framework assures 
continuous perspective. An invaluable text for basic courses in Soviet govern- 
ment and comparative government. 470 pp., paper, $4.90 


Re 


APPLETON.CENTURY-CROFTS — (ACC 
Division of Meredith Publishing Company 
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R OW BOOKS FOR THE 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT COURSE 





Peter H. Odegard 
Hans H. Baerwald 


William C. Havard 


Reo M. Christenson 


Peter H. Odegard 


Loren P. Beth 


Benjamin M. Ziegler 


THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC: Its Government and Politics 


Primarily concerned with political power, with the ideas, values, and theories which 
have served to give direction and purpose to government in the United States, the 
text is a comprehensive analysis of the spirit and structure of the American Repub- 
lic. “A superb and original job.” Henry J. Abraham, University of Pennsylvania. 
Instructor’s manual and 16-page supplement on the Johnson administration. 851 pp. 


$8.50. ' 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF THE UNITED STATES 


A brief, sophisticated description of the background and operation of the govern- 
ment of the United States, with a critical evaluation of its organization, functions, 
and policies. The book provides a comprehensive treatment of the working system of 
American politics at all levels, and shows their interrelationships. Intended as a basic 
text for use with supplementary paperbacks. 245 pp. $2.95. Paper. 


CHALLENGE AND DECISION: Political Issues of Our Time 


Presents and analyzes both the liberal and conservative stands on major domestic 
political issues—civil rights, labor regulation, farm surplus and subsidy policies, 
federal aid to education, public health insurance, the welfare state and its implica- 
tions, and full employment problems. 247 pp. $2.95. Paper. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: Readings and Documents 


A collection of 157 readings and documents, edited to accompany any basic text in 
American government. Selections from books and journals, speeches, memoirs, court 
cases, presidential messages and other sources. 616 pp. $4.75. Paper. 


POLITICS, THE CONSTITUTION, AND THE SUPREME COURT: 
An introduction to the Study of Constitutional Law 


A. concise description of the judiciary—what its role is and why—and how it per- 
forms. The author traces the historical background of American constitutionalism, 
and analyzes, in detail, judicial review—in theory and practice. Illustrative material 
and case references. 166 pp. $2.25. Paper. 


THE SUPREME COURT AND AMERICAN ECONOMIC LIFE 


An annotated. collection of 37 landmark Supreme Court cases pertaining to the 
American economy, expressing the attitude of the Court toward fundamental changes 
in our social and economic structure as they have emerged and developed from the 
beginning. 273 pp. $2.40. Paper. 


HARPER & ROW, PUBLISHERS » 49 E. 33d St, New York 10016 
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NEW FROM BLAISDELL 


CONSTITUTIONALISM 
IN AMERICA: 


Origins and Evolution of Its Fundamental Ideas 


by Arthur E. Sutherland, Harvard University 


Professor Sutherland has taken as his subject the aspirations of men 
for constitutional government—-meaning government that reconciles 
order and freedom—through seven centuries in England and America. 
Basic concepts such as majority will, governmental intervention, and 
writ of the law are dealt with in detail. 

1965. 640 pages. Tentatively, $9.50 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 


by Stephen T. Early, Jr., De Pauw University 


Intended for introductory one-semester courses in American national 
government, this book’s frankly legalistic approach features an 
abundance of primary source material and a fully annotated bibliog- 
raphy. 


1964. 512 pages. Illustrated. $6.50 





BLAISDELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


A Division of Ginn and Company, 135 West 50th Street, New York, New York 10020 
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Flexible, Comprehensive, Scholarly 





SCOTT, FORESMAN 
American Government Series 


Edited by Joseph C. Palamountain, Jr, Wesleyan University 


The Scott, Foresman AMERICAN GOVERNMENT SERIES answers the need 
for continuity and flexibility in the American government course by offer- 
ing interlocking books which cover broad basic topics and, to permit a 
choice of emphasis, auxiliary books which treat more specialized topics. 
Like our system of government, the series strikes a balance between unity 
and-diversity. The rationale of democracy and the contemporary processes 
of American government receive special emphasis. Each book is written 
by a different author, thereby tapping the expertise and experience of 
distinguished scholars in the fields of their special competence. 


The following AMERICAN GOVERNMENT SERIES books will be available 
in 1965: 


SECURING THE BLESSINGS OF LIBERTY: The Consiitutional System 
Arthur N. Holcombe, Harvard University Emeritus 
introduction hy Vice-President Hubert H. Humphrey 


OFFICIAL MAKERS OF PUBLIC POLICY 
Louis W. Koenig, New York University 


JUDICIAL POLICY MAKING 
Glendon Schubert, Michigan State University 


THE PEOPLE IN POLITICS 
John H. Fenton, University of Massachusetts 


FOREIGN POLICY AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Laurence |. Radway, Dartmouth College 


PROMOTING THE GENERAL WELFARE 
Lioyd D. Musolf, University of Calitfornia~—Davis 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Thomas A. Flinn, Oberlin College 


CONGRESS 
Ralph K. Huitt, University of Wisconsin 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE UNITED NATIONS 
Daniel $. Cheever, University of Pittsburgh 









Scott, Foresman and Company 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 
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NEW DODD, MEAD BOOKS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


AAAA OA SACLE Tt 


MODERN GOVERNMENT: A Survey of Political Science—Second Edition 


By Det G. Hrrenner and Wittiam H. Harzorp, both of the University of Washington. 1965. Probable 
price $9.50. (Instructor's Manual available free to teachers upon request.) 


This new edition will be widely hailed. First published only three years ago, the book at once created a new 
standard for the beginning course in political science. It was adopted in 40 of our 50 states, the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, and in a number of Canadian universities, Australia, Sudan, etc. Many chapters have 
been completely rewritten and the whole book thoroughly revised and reset. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: Problems and Readings in Political 


Analysis-——Second Edition 


By Tuomas H. Error, Wintiam N. Caamzers, Ropert H. SALISBURY, end KENNETH Prewirt, all of 
Washington University. 1965. Paperback. Probable price $3.50 


Long the Number One Best Seller in its field, this highly successful book has now been revised in light of 
suggestions made by its many satisfied users in hundreds of schools and colleges. Deeper concentration on 
fewer topics has been achieved by reducing the number of problems to twenty-seven and at the same time 
greatly enlarging the selection of readings to illustrate in depth the points at issue. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND THE SUPREME COURT—Second Edition 
By Wattace Mennetson, University of Texas. 1965. Probable price $8.00 


This thoroughly revised and reset volume is a case-text for the college course in constitutional law. A large 
selection of Supreme Court cases and numerous related materials provide a usable picture of the law today 
and stress the organic role of the judiciary in the total process of American government. 


GOVERNING AMERICA: The Politics of a Free People-——Second Edition 


By Tuomas H. Extor, Washington University 

1964 National, State, and Local Government 1024 pp. $8.75 
1964 National Government 832 pp. $8.25 
(Instructors Manual available free to teachers upon request.) 


This enormously popular beginning textbook has been reissued in a 1964 Second Edition containing new 
tables, new illustrations, more headings, and an expanded treatment in a number of places (e.g. the chapters 
on the equal protection of the laws, voting behavior research, etc.). 


THE COSTS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENTS: Facts, Trends, Myths 


By FrepertcK C. MOSHER and ORVILLE F. Poutann, both of the University of California, Berkeley. 1964. 
208 pp. Paperback. $3.50 


Here is an incisive profile of the trends of American public finances over the last several decades. By re- 
lating governmental revenues and expenditures to such factors as inflation, population increase, economic 


' growth, and defense and military expenditures, etc., the authors contribute to an informed public discussion 


| 
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of a key topic. 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, INC. 


432 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10016 
CANADIAN BRANCH: 2 Hollinger Road, Toronto 16, Canada 
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INTERNATIONAL POLITICS IN A REVOLUTIONARY AGE © 


W. W. KULSKI, Duke University 


Focusing on the tensions reshaping world politics in this century, the author analyzes the 
ideological conflicts, discordant national interests and the social and economic factors 
that underlie today's revolutionary transformations. Close attention is given to the prob- 
lems of the underdeveloped nations—the ‘Third World’—and their role in today’s 
power struggle. The problem of power as a factor in international relations is analyzed 
with skill and sophistication. Extensive bibliographies. 


672 Pages . $6.95 


THE MAKING OF FOREIGN POLICY: EAST AND WEST 
KURT LONDON, George Washington University 


The author scans the policy machinery of the main protagonists of the East-West con- 
flict--United States, Russia, China, Great Britain, France—and shows how each power 
creates and implements its foreign policy in conformity with the basic elements that de- 
termine its course. Special emphasis is given to the vital roles of intelligence and propa- 
ganda in the making and implementation of policy, and the agencies and media em- 
ployed are carefully defined. ) 


368 Pages Paperbound $1.95 


THE INTEGRATION OF POLITICAL COMMUNITIES 
KARL W. DEUTSCH, Yole University; PHILIP E. JACOB, HENRY TEUNE, JAMES V. 
TOSCANO, WILLIAM L.C. WHEATON, University of Pennsylvania 


Integrated political behavior at the metropolitan and international levels is explored in ` 
ten essays that result from an interdisciplinary seminar held at the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1961-62. Findings are based on empirical studies in a wide range of fields, 
including communications, international relations, planning and regional science, local 
government, social structure, social psychology and cultural anthropology. 


220 Pages Paperbound $1.95 


A CENTURY OF RUSSIAN FOREIGN POLICY, 1814-1914 
BARBARA JELAVICH, Indiana University 


From the highpoint of 1814 to the catastrophe of 1914 the remarkable continuity of the 
Russian course is traced as successive rulers developed and extended guidelines origi- 
nally laid down by Peter the Great. An introductory chapter surveys the period from 
Peter through Napoleon, and a concluding chapter points to the survival of certain drives 
and objectives in the foreign policy of Soviet Russia today. Maps and bibliographies. 


320 Pages Paperbound $1.85 


JUSTICE AND THE SUPREME COURT 
ROCCO J. TRESOLINI, Lehigh University 


Majority or dissenting opinions in eight celebrated cases are skillfully measured against 
the minds and personalities of the justices who wrote them. Centers mainly on the civil 
rights aspects of the Court's work not covered by most texts. Clearly and simply written; 
excellent supplementary reading for courses in American Government, Constitutional 
Law and Civil Rights. 

“Tresolini, in his eight cases, writes an entrancing story in terms of majority opinions and 
dissents as to the growth of our precious liberties." —WMorris L. Ernst 


205 Pages Paperbound $1.45 


Write for Examination Copies 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
College Department, East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 
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THE POLITICS OF DISCRETION 
Pufendorf and the Acceptance of Natural Law 


.By LEONARD KRIEGER 


The author describes Pufendorf’s struggles to accommodate the ideal demand of 
natural law to the reigning institutions of his time, and summarizes the trends and 
controversies that formed the background for Pufendorf’s own views. This study 
rightly places the emphasis on Pufendorf himself, on the fundamental coherence 
that underlies the diversity of this thought and establishes the unity of thought 
and existence. 820 pages $6.50 


STATESMANSHIP AND PARTY GOVERNMENT 
A Study of Burke and Bolingbroke 
By HARVEY C. MANSFIELD, JR. 


This study of Edmund Burke analyzes his pamphlet war with the followers of 
Bolingbroke, whose contempt for parties stimulated Burke to his most eloquent 
advocacy of the party system. Mansfield cogently shows where Burke was led by 
his intentions and argues that modern parties must be understood in the light of 
their founding. 288 pages $7.50 


STANDARDS OF AMERICAN LEGISLATION 


By ERNST FREUND 
With a new Introduction by FRANCIS A. ALLEN 


This classic discussion of the possibilities and limitations of legislation, although 
written a half-century ago, is still the outstanding study of the subject. The 
author is not concerned with technical problems of legislation but seeks to identify 
and express certain broad standards or principles to guide the devising of legis- 
lative regulation. 884 pages $5.50 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF EDMUND BURKE 
General Editor, THOMAS W. COPELAND 

Volume V 

Edited by HOLDEN FURBER 


All of Burke’s known letters, as well as a selection of letters to him, from July, 
1782, through June, 1789, are included in this fifth volume of the complete edition 
of his correspondence. Of the 256 letters by Burke, 180 are printed here for the 
first time. Spring, 1965 


THE PAPERS OF JAMES MADISON 


‘Volume 4 


Edited by WILLIAM T. HUTCHINSON and WILLIAM M. E. RACHAL 


The more than two hundred documents reproduced in this volume date between 
1 January and 31 July 1782. The first three volumes in this definitive edition of the 
Papers appeared in 1962 and 1963. Their publication was acclaimed both for 
excellence of editing and for the contribution made to a wider knowledge of 
Madison. 528 pages $12.50 


THOMAS JEFFERSON | 


American Humanist 
By KARL LEHMANN 


New paperbound edition. “This penetrating essay, urbane in style, rich in erudi- 
tion is by far the most comprehensive and satisfying analysis yet made by Jeffer- 
son’s lifelong contemplation of ancient civilizations.”—JULIAN P. BOYD, New York 
Times. Paper $2.45 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Chicago and London 
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THE UNITED STATES AND JAPAN 


Third Edition 
By EDWIN O. REISCHAUER 


A completely revised and enlarged edition of a book Po- 
litical Science Quarterly considered ‘‘by far the most im- 
portant interpretation of Japan written since the war.” 
The U.S. Ambassador to Japan presents a vivid, incisive 
analysis of Japan’s relations with the West, and defines 
the changes being wrought by a new generation. American 
Foreign Policy Library. $6.50 


GOVERNOR THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


The Albany Apprenticeship, 1898-1900 
By G. WALLACE CHESSMAN 


In his two years as Governor of the State of New York, 
Theodore Roosevelt arrived at the more important posi- 
tions he would later take as President. Mr. Chessman re- 
views Roosevelt’s nomination and campaign for governor, 
and then, in absorbing detail, discusses the conflicts, crises, 
and achievements of his political apprenticeship. Coming 
in April. $7.95 


THE RALLIEMENT IN FRENCH POLITICS, 
1890-1898 


By ALEXANDER SEDGWICK 


Based on sources often neglected in studies of this period, 
here is an intensive examination of the political problems 
confronting French Royalists, Catholics, and conservative 
Republicans in their attempt to form a conservative party, 
within the framework of the Republic, in the decade domi- 
nated by the Panama Scandal and the Dreyfus Affair. 
Harvard Historical Studies, 74. $4.95 


HOBBES STUDIES 


Edited by K. C. BROWN 


These studies, the work of established scholars in widely 
diverse fields, reflect a number of different approaches to 
Hobbes’ thought. Together they offer both an effective 
guide to the mass of literature on the subject and a unique 
collection of complementary analyses. Here is a broader, 
and hence more accurate, picture of the range of the post- 
war Hobbes debate than has hitherto been available. $6.75 
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THE NATIONAL GUARD IN POLITICS 
By MARTHA DERTHICK 


Here is a lucid, precise, and thoroughly documented analy- 
sis of the power of the National Guard, one of America’s 
most successful pressure groups. The author describes in 
detail the Guard’s relations with the federal and state 
governments, and the tactics employed in quest of its 
political goals. Harvard Political Studies. $4.95. 


THE SOVIET YOUTH PROGRAM 


Regimentation and Rebellion 
By ALLEN KASSOF 


In the first sociological study of the monolithic Soviet 
youth organizations, the Komsomol and the Pioneers, the 
author analyzes their structure and political role, the grave 
problems confronting them, the rising tide of cynicism and 
apathy among the rank-and-file membership, and the 
techniques employed in the effort to produce the “New 
Soviet Man.” Russian Research Center Studies, 49. $5.50 


SOVIET STRATEGY AT THE CROSSROADS 
By THOMAS W. WOLFE 


“There can be little doubt but that the disputes considered 
here played a key role in Moscow’s recent political explo- 
sion.” —Harry Schwartz in The N. Y. Times. “. . . the most 
perceptive, sophisticated and balanced view of Soviet mili- 
tary strategy and doctrine yet available. ...It must be 
read.’—Donald S. Zagoria in The Washington Post. A 
RAND Corporation Research Study. $5.95 


HOW THE SOVIET SYSTEM WORKS 


By RAYMOND A. BAUER, ALEX INKELES, and 
CLYDE KLUCKHOHN 

“.. a most valuable statement of the operation of the 
Soviet system ...’’—American Political Science Review. 
“c... a valuable assessment of the nature, strengths and 


weaknesses of the Soviet system ...”’—Foreign Affairs. 
Russian Research Center Studies, 24. Fourth printing. $5.50 
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New and Recent Titles 
From The Macmillan Program in Political Science 





A New Paperback Series of Original Works 
Government in the Modern World 


General Editors, Paul Y. Hammond, the Rand Corporation, and 
Nelson W, Polsby, Wesleyan University 


ALKER / MATHEMATICS AND POLITICS 


by Haywood R, Alker, Jr., Yale University 
Professor Alker demonstrates how mathematics is used to describe, analyze, and 
predict the principal facts and processes of politics. Assuming the student’s 
knowledge of elementary algebra, he pursues his subject from historical back- 
grounds to contemporary political affairs. May, 1965, 760 pages, $1.50 


JONES / THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


by Charles O. Jones, The University of Arizona 


This critical analysis of the Republican Party provides a vivid depiction of what 
the party is, how it developed, how it is organized, and what its future holds. 
Concerned largely with problems of the present, the text includes results of the 
1964 National Convention and discussion of conservatives, moderates and lib- 
erals within the party. April, 1965, 160 pages, $7.50 


RUSSETT / TRENDS IN WORLD POLITICS 


by Bruce M. Russett, Yale University 


Focussing first on NATO, then on the United Nations, this study delineates the 
changes affecting modern international relations. Through recently compiled 
data, the book provides a basic outline of trends and an example of how modern 
quantitative methods are used in social science. April, 1965, 160 pages, $1.50 


KRISLOV / THE SUPREME COURT IN THE POLITICAL PROCESS 


by Samuel Krislov, University of Minnesota 


The political nature of the Court is the basis of this text, as Professor Krislov 
examines the nature of the office, recruitment of judges, selection of cases, and 
the controversies which surround decisions. Discussions of civil rights, reap- 
portionment, and civil liberties are outstanding. May, 1965, 160 pages, $1.50 





PENNOCK-SMITH / POLITICAL SCIENCE: An Introduction 
by J. Roland Pennock and David G. Smith, both of Swarthmore College 


In its thorough coverage of the processes and institutions in democratic, semi- 
democratic, and non-democratic countries, this text relates political science to 
many other disciplines. There is discussion of developing states and an unusual 
analysis of the process of nation-building. 1964, 850 pages, $7.50 


RIKER /DEMOCRACY IN THE UNITED STATES, Second Edition 
by William H. Riker, University of Rochester 


In the revised edition of this interpretative introductory text, the author develops 
a theoretical definition of democracy from which he examines specific govern- 
ment institutions. May, 1965, 450 pages, $3.50 


Write to the Faculty Service Desk for examination copies 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011 
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SCOTT-WALLACE / POLITICS, U.S.A.: 


Cases on the American Democratic Process, Second Edition 
by Andrew M. Scott and Earle Wallace, both of The University of South Carolina 


Actual cases, as well as essays and other sources, are contained in this book of 
readings. Approximately 70% of the material is new in this edition, including a 
chapter on the Context of American Politics and one entitled “Political Parties.” 
Among the contributors are Clinton Rossiter, Alan F. Westin, Stewart Alsop, 
Judge Harold R. Medina, Michael Harrington, and Senator Clifford Case. March, 
1965, 576 pages, prob. $3.95 


OWENS-STAUDENRAUS / THE AMERICAN PARTY SYSTEM: 
A Book of Readings 


by John R. Owens, University of California at Davis, and P. S. Staudenraus, The State University 
of New York at Stony Brook 


This inexpensive and comprehensive collection can be used with almost any 

text. The readings present both -the traditional approaches and the new political 

behavior studies. The following topics are covered: The Nature of Politics; Poli- 

tical Parties and the Party System; The American Two-Party System; Party Organ- 

ization; Nomination Systems; Campaigns and Elections; Voting Behavior; Party in 

coo Trends and Reforms of the Party System. 7965, 400 pages, paper, 
3.95 


LIVINGSTON-THOMPSON / THE CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED 
by John C. Livingston and Robert G. Thompson, both of Sacramento State College 


That American democracy faces a crisis of meaning is the thesis of this basic text; 
it is based upon analysis of the traditional, liberal, and conservative theories, and 
the new theory of “border” or “minorities” rule. 1963, 473 pages, $5.95 


BERMAN /IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED: 


The Legislative Process in the National Government 
by Daniel M. Berman, The American University 


Departing from the standard -theoretical analysis of the legislative branch, Pro- 
fessor Berman reveals how pressures and unwritten rules influence or prevent 
legislation. While he explains the formal rules of both houses, the author 
emphasizes the informal way these rules can be used to serve different factions, 
the stages at which key decisions are made, and the various participants in the 
legislative struggle. 7964, 447 pages, $6.50 


Write to the Faculty Service Desk for examination copies 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011 
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Additional Textbooks 
From The Macmillan Company 





TRESOLINI / AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW, Second Edition 
by Rocco J. Tresolini, Lehigh University 


Concise enough for a one-semester course, the revised edition of this text now 
contains material sufficient for two semesters. Through selected cases ranging 
from Marbury v. Madison to Wesberry v. Sanders, and through numerous con- 
curring and dissenting opinions, the text provides a thorough and interesting 
introduction to coristitutional law. Thirty-six new cases appear in this edition, 
among them Cohen v. Virginia, Luther v. Borden, and Dred Scott v. Sandford. 
Cases concerning controversies such as reapportionment, school prayers, Bible 
readings, Sunday closing laws, and sit-ins are included. Included are biographical 
sketches of all present members of the Court and a new chapter dealing with 
the political nature of the courts. Teacher’s Manual available gratis to those adopt- 
ing the text: 1965, 832 pages, $8.95 


TRESOLINI / CONSTITUTIONAL DECISIONS IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
by Rocco J. Tresolini 


‘This brief text contains 25 important constitutional law cases, arranged to parallel 
the major areas covered in an American Government course, An introductory 
chapter explains how cases reach the Supreme Court and explains how to find 
and read cases; brief introductions accompany each section and case. In addition 
to recent pronouncements of the Court, the collection contains cases which are 
important historically. Numerous concurring and dissenting opinions show the 
areas of conflict, politics, and change which surround law. 7965, 160 pages, $7.95 


REDFORD / AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND THE ECONOMY 


by Emmette S. Redford, The University of Texas, with contributions by Charles B. Hagan, Uni- 
versity of Illinois 


Nearly every field of government legislation is covered in this comprehensive 
survey for advanced or graduate study. The author provides a remarkably broad 
perspective of how and why we. have arrived at our present state of affairs, and 
he indicates what the problems of the future will be. 7965, 672 pages, $8.95 


Write to the Faculty Service Desk for examination copies 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011 
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Additional Textbooks 
From The Macmillan Company 





VON GLAHN / LAW AMONG NATIONS: 
An Introduction to Public International Law 


by Gerhard von Glahn, University of Minnesota 


Discussion and 45 case abstracts are provided in this introductory text, eliminat- 
ing the need for a separate casebook, Traditional in approach, the text follows 
what are essentially the modified positivist and monist positions. The author con- 
tends that the rules and principles embodied in international law represent law 
among nations, jus inter gentes, rather than law above nations. On the assump- 

_ tion that war will continue to be a policy instrument, there is discussion of the 
law of war. Included are treatments of the Cuban crisis, the test-ban treaty, the 
U-2 incident, recent decisions by the International Court of justice, and recent 
conferences on the law of the seas. Documentation, footnotes, and suggested 
readings are numerous. 7965, 800 pages, $9.95 


SCOTT-DAWSON / READINGS IN THE MAKING ‘OF AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLICY 
by Andrew M. Scott and Raymond H. Dawson, both of the University of North Carolina 


The only text which emphasizes policy formulation rather than content, this 
supplementary volume presents both the formal and informal influences which 
shape foreign affairs. Areas covered include United States foreign policy and the 
World Revolution; The Policy-Making Environment; Congress and Foreign Policy; 
The Executive Establishment; and The Overseas Administration of American 
Foreign Policy. Non-governmental groups are included. Contributors include 
Hubert Humphrey, McGeorge Bundy, Richard Neustadt, Joseph Alsop, W. W. 
Rostow, Paul H. Nitze, and Dean Acheson. March, 1965, 554 pages, $7.95 


MULLER / DOCUMENTS ON EUROPEAN GOVERNMENT 
by Steven Muller, Cornell University 


This collection of documents provides the first readily available translations of 
the German electoral laws and the basic statements of major German and French 
parties. Readings are divided into three sections: 1) The Constitutions of the 
French Fifth Republic, the Federal Republic of Germany, and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics; 2) Programs and Statutes of Major Political Parties; 3) The 
Regulation and Conduct of Elections. 1963, 266 pages, paper, $2.25 


Write to the Faculty Service Desk for examination copies 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011 
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ANNOUNCING 
Harper’s 
Comparative 
Government Series 





EDITED BY MICHAEL CURTIS 


HARPERS COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT SERIES is now being prepared by a distin- 
guished group of specialists. The Series will cover all significant political systems— 
their historical background, political processes and institutions, and current fune- 
tioning—in comprehensive, yet concise, paperbound volumes. Designed for under- 
graduate courses in comparative government and polities, the books will also be use- 
ful in upper-division courses and in area study programs. As well as providing fresh 
insights into the systems customarily forming the basis of comparative government 
courses, the Series breaks new ground in covering such areas as Communist China, 
East-Central European nations, and the political and economic integration of West- 
ern Europe. 


THE FIRST THREE VOLUMES 
ARE NOW IN PRODUCTION 


LATIN-AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


Robert J. Alexander The text presents the formal governmental structure of 20 Latin American nations 
Rut and the relationships between national and local administrations. Stressing the 
Utgers, realities of Latin American political life, the author discusses the roles of political 
The State University parties, the armed forces, the Church, organized labor, industrialists, the peasantry, 
and students, and examines such problems as agrarian reform, industrialization, 

education, and labor legislation. June. 


WESTERN EUROPEAN INTEGRATION 


Michael Curtis Emphasizing the military, economic, and political aspects of the movement toward 
Rut Western European integration, the author traces developments since World War II. 
utgers, He analyzes the structure and operation of the Council of Europe, NATO and West- 
The State University ern European Union, the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, 
the European Coal and Steel Community, the European Economic Community, 
Euratom, and the European Free Trade Association. June. 


GOVERNMENTS OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


: f All sections of the governmental processes are covered—constitutional background, 

Josephine F. Milburn citizen and interest group participation, and cabinet, legislative, administrative, 

Simmons Colle ge judicial, regional, and local governmental activities. As well as making a truly com- 

parative analysis of governments throughout the Commonwealth, Dr. Milburn dis- 

cusses the use of similar political institutions in different social and economic situa- 
tions. For historical purposes, the text also covers South Africa. October. 
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FORTHCOMING {2 VOLUMES 


COMMUNIST | Howard L. Boorman 
CHINA " 


è 
S. Bernard Thomas 


EAST-CEN TRAL ea Washington University 
EUROPE : 


Andrew Gyorgy 
Boston University 
+ 


Vaclav Benes 
Indiana University 


FR ANCE Roy Pierce 


University of Michigan 


GERMANY Robert G. Neumann 


University of California, Los Angeles 


GREAT BRITAIN Douglas V. Verney 


York University 


Yehezkel Dror 
ISRAEL The Hebrew University 





CONTEMPORARY | Qrcoeme 
ITALY 


v 
Steffano A. Passigli 
University of Florence 


JAPAN Warren M. Tsuneishi 


Yale University 


NORTHERN | piion College 
EUROPE 


SOUTHEAST ASIA Millidge P. Walker 


The American University 


THE SOVIET UNION Abraham Brumberg 


United States Information Agency 


e 
Seweryn Bialer 
Columbia University 


WEST AFRICA J. Gus Liebenow 


Indiana University 


Harper & Row, Publishers 


49 East 33d Street « New York, N.Y. 10016 
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Significant STUDIES IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
from the Institute of International Studies 
University of South Carolina 


1 THE PRESS IN JAPAN TODAY: A Case Study by Edward P. Whittemore 


A journalist on the scene analyzes forces contributing to the 
1960 Japanese mob protests against the signing of the security 
pact with the United States. Particular attention is paid to 
coverage of the demonstrations by Asahi, the Mainichi, and 
the Yomiuri. “A thorough case study .. .” Literature East 
and West. Reprinted in Japan. 91 pp. Illus. $2.50 cloth, $1.00 paper 


2 THe UNITED NATIONS RECONSIDERED, edited by Raymond A. Moore 


A collection of evaluations by responsible international au- 
thorities on the, present status and problems of the United 
Nations with an incisive introductory essay. It“... helps 
to place in proper perspective the criticisms leveled at that 
body ... Military Review. 158 pp. Mus. $3.00 cloth, $1.00 paper 


S DESTINY OF A DYNASTY: The Search For Institutions In Morocco’s 
Developing Society by |: William Zartman 


Historical background and recent development of Morocco’s 
governmental organizations and an analysis of the direction 
of movement of present institutions. Points of emphasis are 
the Hassan Constitution and patterns of change during a 
period of transition. 108 pp. $3.00 cloth, $1.00 paper 


Ay TIME TO BUILD - Military Civice Action: Medium For Economic 
Development and Social Reform by Harry F. Walterhouse 


The role of armies in improving conditions in underdeveloped 
countries and in preventing future wars is explored in this 
first full-length treatment of a concept of defense which has 
received increased emphasis in the 1960’s. The author draws 
on active experience in the field. 150 pp. $3.50 cloth, $1.50 paper 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA PRESS 
Columbia, S.C. U.S.A. 
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St. Martin’s Series in American Politics 
General Editor, Earl Latham, Amherst College 


To be published: 


t published: H 
Just publishe Introduction to 


THE CONVENTION AND THE Politics 
Earl Latham 
PERN The Presidency 


Grant McConnell 


Political Ideas of the Founding Fathers ag : 
Political Parties 


By David G. Smith, Swarthmore College Allen P. Sindler 
1965, 128 pp. Paper. $1.75 Congress s 

Stephen K. Bailey 

College Department The Study of 


Political Theory 
George Kateb 


St. Martin's Press 


175 Fifth Avenue, N.Y., N.Y. 10010 





And Others 


TWO WORLDS 


By Casimir C. Gecys 


Contents: > 


Main Features of the Constitution of the USSR 

Equality of Soviet Citizens 

Equality of Rights of Soviet Women 

Equality of Rights of Soviet Nationalities 

Freedom of the Press, Speech, Assembly, Street Processions, and Association 
Freedom of Cultural Activity 

Freedom of Conscience and Religious Worship 


Inviolability of Person and the Home and Privacy of Correspondence 
Political Rights of Soviet Citizens 

Right of Education 

The Right to Work 

The Rights to Social Insurance and Welfare Benefits 


Appendix—Being a Comparison of the Constitutional Rights and Duties of the Soviet 
Citizens with those of the Citizens of the USA 


XVI + 414, clothbound $6.50 net 
Obtainable—CASIMIR C. GECYS 


Fordham University 
Box 690 
Bronx, N.Y. 10458 
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COMPARATIVE 
WORLD 
POLITICS 


Readings in Western and 
Premodern Non-Western 
International Relations 


PUBLIC 
OPINION 


ISSUES 
OF THE 
SIXTIES 


Second Edition 


NEW FROM WADSWORTH 


“This seems to me to be an unusually important 
contribution to the teaching materials of interna- 
tional politics .. . brings the comparative approach 
definitely within the reach of students.” Harold 
Sprout, Princeton University / “An excellent com- 
pilation of useful materials drawn from a wide 
range of sources. Valuable as supplementary read- 
ings in courses on international relations, particu- 
larly those in which attention is given to non-West- 
ern conceptions.” Oliver J. Lissitzyn, Columbia 
University / “This collection of readings is very 
useful both for courses in international relations 
and for introductory courses on Asia,” Ardath W. 
Burks, Rutgers State University. 


edited by JOEL LARUS, Brandeis University 


Focuses on the measurement of public opinion, its 
nature, and its importance to industrialized democ- 
racies. The text gives further stress to such basic 
ingredients of public opinion as the psychological 
equipment of the human being and the social in- 
stitutions with which he interacts. Also provides 
in-depth coverage of dynamics of small-group com- 
munication and the mass media, attitude and opin- 
ion change, and policy change.” To be published: 
Summer, 1965. 


The author: BERNARD HENNESSY, Director 
of the National Center for Education in Politics 


Over sixty statements on the dominant public issues 
of our time. Drawn from a variety of academic 
fields and from government and politics, the selec- 
tions are juxtaposed to present contrasting view- 
points together with authoritative information and 
analysis. This second edition is entirely new, com- 
prising recent materials which point to the emerg- 
ing issues of the second half of the nineteen-sixties. 
To be published: Summer, 1965. 


edited by LEONARD FREEDMAN, University 
of California, Los Angeles. 


For further information, write to BOX WP 


WADSWORTH 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
BELMONT, CALIFORNIA 
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ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 


Since 1868 ... Leading Publishers of Textbooks 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


COMMUNISM IN PERSPECTIVE 

by ANDREW GYORGY, Boston University 

Stressing knowledge and objectivity, this text is intended for college intro- 
ductory courses, junior colleges, and extension programs. The careers and 
impact of Marx, Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev, and Mao Tse-tung are focused 
upon, and a practical examination is made of Communist Party structure 
and function, and Soviet life and government. A comprehensive survey of 
international Communism and an analysis of the “Cold War” and the Sino- 
Soviet conflict conclude the study. Illustrations, diagrams, maps, and charts 
enrich the text. Paperbound, 269 pp. 


STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


IN AMERICA 


by DANIEL R, GRANT, Vanderbilt University, and 
H. C. NIXON, Professor Emeritus, Vanderbilt University 


The authors effectively present the latest research findings in state legislative 
behavior, urban and metropolitan politics, and intergovernmental relations. 
Such topical subjects as metropolitics and civil rights are investigated. 


439 pp. 
APRIL 1965 


THE JUDICIARY: The Supreme Court in 

the Governmental Precess 
by HENRY J. ABRAHAM, University of Pennsylvania 
This book is part of the ALLYN AND BACON SERIES IN AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT, under the General Editorship of William M. Beaney, Pro- 


fessor of Politics, Princeton University. 


! The text explores the judiciary in general, and the Supreme Court in par- 
ticular, as a participant in the legal, governmental, and political process. 
Conveying an introductory view of a vital but little understood govern- 
mental institution, the text explains, evaluates and ventures conclusions. 


Paperbound, est. 128 pp. 


For further information write to: Arthur B. Conant, K 1 


ALLYN AND BACON COLLEGE DIVISION 


150 Tremont Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02111 
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THE JUDICIAL MIND 


The Attitudes and Ideologies of Supreme Court Justices, 
1946-1963 


by Glendon Schubert 


This is a study of the human elements that underlie the many major changes in national public 
policy which have come about as a result of decisions handed down by the Supreme Court 
during the middle decades of the twentieth century. Professor Schubert has undertaken a rigor- 
ous examination of the Court's decision-making records between 1946 and 1963, subjected 
them to factor analysis and cumulative linear scaling, and constructed a composite multi- 
dimensional model of the group decision-making function for the Supreme Court. 

Coming in July 350 pages $10.00 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 
IN A CHANGING WORLD: Law, Politics, and Prospects 


by Zelman Cowen 


The Dean of the Faculty of Law at the University of Melbourne here describes the emergence 
of the contemporary multiracial, multilingual, and multicultural British Commonwealth, and seeks 
to provide a better understanding of some of its problems and tensions, such as the South 
African race policies and the issue of British entry into the Common Market. 

150 pages $3.50 


DATA PROCESSING EXPERIMENTATION 


Applications to Political Research An Introductory Handbook 
for Political Scientists 
by Kenneth Janda by Richard A. Brody 
This handbook is designed as an introduc- This book is an attempt to introduce the 


tion to the use of modern data processing political scientist to the logic and philosophy 
of experimentation as a technique for the 


confirmation of scientific hypotheses. The av- 

thor reviews the pertinent literature in the 

philosophy of science, and examines a variety 

of political science experiments. Handbooks 

for Research in Political Behavior. 

Behavior. Coming in May. Coming Fall, 1965 220 pages $6.00, cloth 
175 pages $6.00, cloth $2.45, paper $2.45, paper 


fechnology in political research, specifically 
for the beginner. Particular attention is paid 
to ways in which information can be recorded, 
organized, and manipulated in punchcard 
form. Handbooks for Research in Political 


Handbooks for Research in Political Behavior already published: Survey Research by Charles 
H. Backstrom and Gerald D. Hursh ($5.00 and $1.95), and Content Analysis: A Handbook with 
Applications for the Study of International Crisis by Robert C. North, et al. ($6.00 and $2.95) 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY PRESS 


1735 Benson Evanston, Illinois 60201 
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For Students of the Social Sciences... 


SIGNET and MENTOR BOOKS 
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MEMOIRS BY HARRY S. TRUMAN 
Vol. I: Year of Decisions ....... Y2596, $1.25 
Vol. II: Years of Trial and Hope. . Y2597, $1.25 


MANDATE FOR CHANGE 
(Vol. I of The White House Years), 


Dwight D. Eisenhower ....... . ¥2599, $1.25 
WHY WE CAN'T WAIT, 

Martin Luther King, Jr. .......... P2476, 60¢ 
THE FUTURE OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY, 

Robert J. Donovan .............. P2619, 60¢ 
THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY (revised), 

Clinton Rossiter ............065 MT454, 75¢ 
PEKING AND MOSCOW, 

Klaus Mehnert osc ick econ MQ598, 95¢ 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: 
A Documentary Portrait, 


Don E. Fehrenbacher, ed. ....... CT265, 75¢ 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 

JOHN STUART MILL .......... CT269, 75¢ 
THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE CROWD, 

Hendrik M. Ruitenbeek ......... MP616, 60¢ 
THE INTELLECTUAL VS. THE CITY, 

Morton and Lucia White ........ MT583, 75¢ 
THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL TODAY, 

James B. Conant ................ P2454, 60¢ 
SLUMS AND SUBURBS, 

James B. Conant ................ P2421, 60¢ 
IN THE MIDST OF PLENTY, 

| Ben Bagdikian tv aaaneeusaducnven’s P2535, 60¢ 

THE WASTED AMERICANS, 

Edgar May ocurriese osaba bea te P2603, 60¢ 


A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES,. 
Richard D. Heffner ............. MT605, 75¢ 
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For further information on these and other paperbound books in your field, 
write to The Education Division 


THE NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY 501 Madison Avenue, New York 10022 
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Railroads and Regulation, 1877-1916 


By GABRIEL KOLKO. This is a case study of the relationship of the econ- 
omy to the political pate in the United States during the years from 1877 
to 1916. Gabriel Kolko shows to what extent the railroad industry, with in- 
soluble internal difficulties, encouraged and relied on national political 
solutions to its economic problems. “Every student of the Progressive Move- 
ment must take account of Kolko’s findings.”—Robert A. Lively 

264 pages. $6.00 


The Antislavery Vanguard: 


New Essays on the Abolitionists 


Edited by MARTIN DUBERMAN. These essays, by a younger generation 
of historians and writers offer some new points of view on the abolitionist 
movement as a part of the broader antislavery movement. Though the con- 
tributors have not seen their function as one of “vindication,” their analyses 
point toward a more sympathetic evaluation of the motives, tactics, and 
effects of the movement. 450 pages. $10.00 


The Spanish Republic and the Civil War, 1931-1939 


By GABRIEL JACKSON. While recognizing the international aspects of 
the Civil War, Professor Jackson has chosen to relate the history of the 
Second Republic and the Civil War as seen from within Spain. He em- 
phasizes the significance of events—the church burnings, the battle of Madrid, 
the bombing of Guernica—as the Spaniards saw them rather than as foreign 
journalists, poets, and diplomats saw them. 565 pages. $12.50 


Revolution in Bavaria, 1918-1919 

The Eisner Regime and the Soviet Republic 
By ALLAN MITCHELL. The tangled affairs in Bavaria at the close of 
World War I constitute an important part of the history of the early Weimar 
Republic. This is a study of the 1918 revolution which overthrew the Ba- 
varian monarchy—its causes, nature, results. “Most informative on Bavarian 
history in general.” —Gordon Craig. “Many balanced judgments about long- 


controverted questions . . . adds greatly to our understanding of the Weimar 
Republic.” —Klaus Epstein. 365 pages. $8.50 


A Sterner Plan for Italian Unity: 
The Italian National Society in the Risorgimento 
By RAYMOND GREW. Drawing upon unpublished materials from archives 
and libraries throughout Europe, the author presents a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the social, political, and intellectual climate of the period in which 
Italy became a nation. Winner of the Unita d'Italia prize, 1963, Italian 
Ministry of Foreign. Affairs. 504 pages. $10.00 
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Education and Political Development 
No. 4, “Studies in Political Developmeni” 


Edited by JAMES S$. COLEMAN. The knowledge and experience of nine- 
teen specialists is brought to bear on the subject of the relationship of edu- 
cation and political development in at least ten countries around the world. 
The contributors both discuss theoretical matters and present the results of 
empirical research. Education and Political Development is the fourth of a 
series of seven books entitled “Studies in Political Development,” sponsored 
by the Committee on Comparative Politics of the Social Science Research 
Council. 600 pages. $10.00 


l. Communication and Political Development, edited by Lucian W. Pye. $6.50 
2. Bureaucracy and Political Development, edited by Joseph La Palombara. $8.50 


3. Political Modernization in Japan and Turkey, edited by Robert E. Ward and Dank- 
wart A. Rustow. $8.75 


Politics in the Congo: 
Decolonization and Independence 


By CRAWFORD YOUNG. This is a study of the process of decolonization, 
the development of the nationalist movement, and the salient aspects of 
the emerging post-independence policy in the Congo since 1945. The author 
considers the forces set loose by the Leopoldville explosion that uprooted a 
history of colonial rule. He distinguishes the elements of this experience 
and evaluates its impact on the African. 616 pages. $12.50 


Underdeveloped Areas Within the Common Market 
By SERGIO BARZANTI. The serious threat of the underdeveloped areas 
of the Common Market, particularly southern Italy and certain regions of 
France, to European unity is considered and constructive means to alleviate 
this danger are presented in this book. A careful analysis is made of the 
regional economies of the underdeveloped areas. 456 pages. $10.00 


Conflict and Decision-making in Soviet Russia: 
A Case Study of Agricultural Policy 1953-1963 


By SIDNEY I. PLOSS. Using specialized methods of analysis and calling 
upon a wide range of sources, the author undertakes to offer new insights 
into the political processes in the Soviet Union. Agricultural policy from 
1953 to 1963 has been selected as a case example of Soviet conflict and de- 
cision-making because it has been a constant preoccupation of the Soviet 
leadership and it impinges at many levels on the crucial questions of how 
to govern and how to allocate resources. 320 pages. $6.50 


Princeton Uni versity Press 
os aos ages as as as a 
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Selected Problems Suitable for Political Science 


from Two Distinguished Series 


PROBLEMS IN EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 
Ralph W. Greenlaw and Dwight E. Lee, General Editors 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION AND BOLSHEVIK VICTORY—Why and How? 
Arthur E. Adams, Michigan State University 


THE VERSAILLES SETTLEMENT—Was It Foredoomed to Failure? 
Ivo J. Lederer, Yale University 


THE STALIN REVOLUTION—Fulfillment or Betrayal of Communism? 
Robert V. Daniels, University of Vermont 


THE ETHIOPIAN CRISIS——Touchstone of Appeasement? 
Ludwig F. Schaefer, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


THE NAZI REVOLUTION-——Germany’s Guilt or Germany's Fate? 
John L. Snell, Tulane University 


THE BRITISH IN INDIA—Imperialism or Trusteeship? 


Martin Deming Lewis, Sir George Williams University, Montreal, Canada 


THE OUTBREAK OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR—Design or Blunder? 
John L. Snell, Tulane University 


THE COLD WAR—lIdeological or Power Struggle? 


Norman A. Graebner, The University of Illinois 


PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 
George Rogers Taylor, Ceneral Editor 


WILSON AT VERSAILLES 
Theodore P. Greene, Amherst College 


THE NEW DEAL—Revolution or Evolution?, Revised Edition 
Edwin C. Rozwenc, Amherst College 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT AND THE SUPREME COURT 
Alfred Haines Cope, Fred Krinsky, Syracuse University 


PEARL HARBOR—Roosevelt and the Coming of the War, Revised Edition 
George M. Waller, Butler University 


THE YALTA CONFERENCE 
Richard F. Fenno, Jr., University of Rochester 


Home Office: Boston, Mass. 02116 Sales Offices: Englewood, N.J. 
D. Ç, HEATH 07631 Chicago, Ill. 60616 San Francisco, Calif. 94105 Atlanta, 
AND COMPANY Ga. 30303 Dallas, Tex. 75201 London W. C. 1 Toronto 2-B 
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Now Available, 3rd Edition of ee . 
American Democracy 
in Theory and Practice: 


Essentials of National, State and Local Government 

Robert K. Carr, President, Oberlin College, Marver H. Bernstein and 
Walter F. Murphy, both of Princeton University 

Designed to cover succinctly the most important aspects of Ameri- 
can national, state and local government, this edition includes a 
new chapter on political behavior and a new chapter on political 
parties. Incorporates data on the 1964 election campaigns, on cam- 
paign contributions, as well as election results. 

March 1965 672 pp. $8.50 tent. 


American Government Annual, 1965-66 


Edited by Donald C. Herzberg, Executive Director, Eagleton Institute of 
Politics, Rutgers University 

Reviews the major events of the past year and defines principles 
of American government through a study of specific topics: 


Religion and Government, Murray Stedman 
American Foreign Policy, Gerard J. Mangone 
The American Courts, Rocco Tresolin 
Politics, 1964, Charles Jones 

The Presidency ... 1964, Donald H. Riddle 
Congress . . . 1964, Mark Ferber 

April 1965 160 pp. $2.50 tent., paper 


Amitai Etzioni, Columbia University 


¢ 





+ 


*, . » a sophisticated manuscript and firmly placed in the vanguard of po- 
litical science ... moves in a direction slightly ahead of its time.” Kenneth 
Prewitt, Washington and Stanford Universities 

April 1965 352 pp. $3.50 tent. 


PENNSYLVANIA POLITICS, revised 


Edward F. Cooke, University of Pittsburgh 

Edward G. Janosik, University of Pennsylvania 

Designed to acquaint every interested citizen with the election laws 
and procedures of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and the 
politics and practices of Pennsylvania political parties. 

January 1965 128 pp. $1.95, paper 
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THE AMERICAN POLITICAL 
PROCESS 


By CHARLES R. ADRIAN and 
CHARLES PRESS, Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 720 pages, $7.95. 


This vital new text is designed to introduce 
your students to the basic political processes 
and institutions of American national gov- 
ernment, It is not a collection of current 
events nor an encyclopedia of facts. Rather, 
the authors concentrate on the nature of gov- 
ernmental and other political decisions and 
on the function of interest groups and ide- 
ologies in making these decisions. Their ob- 
ject is to provide the student with meaning- 
ful tools for the analysis of political events 
that affect him and his society. 


The book is primarily eclectic in approach. 
It utilizes empirical evidence available from 
the behavioral sciences, supplemented by his- 
torical materials and data gathered through 
traditional political science research. Con- 
temporary behavioral research is presented 
in a style that is clear and free from jargon. 


Important features 


W a clear, systematic treatment of the de- 
cision-making process and its component 
parts—institutions, actors, ideology, the legal 
framework, interest groups, and the commu- 
nications process. 


W contains more sociological, cultural, and 
ideological background material than most in- 
troductory works. 


Mi incorporates recent studies on how Con- 
gress and the President perform in the po- 
litical process. 


ma STUDY GUIDE and an INSTRUC- 
TOR’S MANUAL will be available with the 
text, 








McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND THE PARTY 


SYSTEM, Third Edition 


By HUGH A. BONE, University of Wash- 
ington, McGraw-Hill Series in Political 
Science. Available in April. 


Provides the reader with both a theoretical 
and practical understanding of the role and 
significance of political parties with special 
reference to the American system. 


THE MAKERS OF PUBLIC POLICY: 


American Power Groups and Their 
Ideologies 


By JOSEPH MONSEN, University of 
Washington; and MARK CANNON, 
Brigham Young University. 368 pages, 
$6.95 4 oe 


Outlines and documents the position and 
ideology of the major power groups in this 
country that determine our public policy. 


MAN AND HIS GOVERNMENT: An 
Empirical Theory of Politics 


By CARL J. FRIEDRICH, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 737 pages, $13.50 (trade) 752 
pages, $9.95 (text) 


Based on a distinguished lifetime of research, 
reflection, and writing on politics, this em- 
pirical analysis encompasses the data of all 
men’s political experience. 


POLITICAL THOUGHT: from Plato to 
the Present 


By M. JUDD HARMON, Utah State Uni- 
versity. McGraw-Hill Series in Political 
Science. 584 pages, $7.95. 


A stimulating, clearly written introduction 
to the history of Western political thought-— 
from ancient Greece to the 20th century 
totalitarian regimes of Italy, Germany, and 
the Soviet Union. 
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IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


FOUNDATIONS OF AMERICAN GOV- 
ERNMENT AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


JOSEPH P. HARRIS, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Consulting Editor. 


GOVERNING OUR FIFTY STATES 
AND THEIR COMMUNITIES. By 
CHARLES R. ADRIAN, Michigan State 
University. 144 pages, $3.50 (hard cover), 
$1.50 (soft cover), 


POLITICS AND VOTERS. By HUGH 
A. BONE, University of Washington, and 
AUSTIN RANNEY, University of Wis- 
consin. 144 pages, $3.50 (hard cover), $1.50 
(soft cover). 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN MOD- 
ERN SOCIETY. By JOHN J. CORSON, 
Princeton University, and JOSEPH P. 
HARRIS. 168 pages, $3.50 (hard cover), 
$1.50 (soft cover). 


THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS. 
By ROWLAND EGGER, University of 
Virginia, and JOSEPH P. HARRIS. 136 
pages, $3.50 (hard cover), $1.50 (soft cover). 


THE STUDY OF POLITICS: The West- 
ern Tradition and American Origins. By 
ANDREW HACKER, Cornell University. 
112 pages, $3.50 (hard cover), $1.50 (soft 
cover). 


AMERICA IN WORLD AFFAIRS, By 
CHARLES LERCHE, Jr, The American 
University. 128 pages, $3.50 (hard cover), 
$1.50 (soft cover). 


THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL 
SYSTEM. By C. HERMAN PRITCHETT, 
The University of Chicago. 144 pages, $3.50 
(hard cover), $1.50 (soft cover). 


LIBERTY IN THE BALANCE: Current 
Issues in Civil Liberties. By H. FRANK 
WAY, University of California at Riverside. 
136 pages, $4.95 (hard cover), $1.50 (soft 


cover). 


THE AMERICAN 
SYSTEM OF 
GOVERNMENT, 
Eighth Edition 


By JOHN H. FERGUSON, Pennsylvania 
State University, and DEAN E. Mc- 
HENRY, University of California, Santa 
Cruz. Available in April. 


A thorough revision of this well-known po- 
litical science text. The authors have again 
presented a reliable factual account of gov- 
ernment at all levels—national, state, and 
local. Emphasis threughout the book is on 
major questions of public policy and current 
political problems. 


There will be a Fourth Edition of the Hollo- 
way and Ader STUDY GUIDE IN AMER- 
ICAN GOVERNMENT .and a new im- 
proved Instructor’s Manual. 


THE AMERICAN 
FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT, 
Eighth Edition 


By JOHN H. FERGUSON and DEAN E. 
McHENRY. Available in April. 


Exactly the same as THE AMERICAN 
SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT, except 
that it omits the concluding chapters which 
deal with state and local government. De- 
signed for basic courses in national govern- 
ment, 


Send for examination copies today 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY * 330 W. 42nd Street, N. Y., N. Y. 10036 
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ELECTORAL MYTH AND REALITY: THE 1964 ELECTION 


Parr E. Converse, AAGE R. CLAUSEN, AND WARREN E. MILLER 
University of Michigan 


On Election Day, 1964, the aspirations of 
Senator Barry Goldwater and the conservative 
wing of the Republican Party were buried 
under an avalanche of votes cast for incumbent 
President Lyndon Johnson. The margin of vic- 
tory, approaching 16 million votes, was unprec- 
edented. Historical comparisons with other 
presidential landslides are left somewhat inde- 
terminate by the intrusion of third parties. 
However, it is safe to observe that Johnson’s 
61.8 percent of the two-party popular vote put 
him in the same general range as the striking 
victories of Franklin Delano Roosevelt in 1936, 
Harding in 1920, and Theodore Roosevelt in 
1904. 

Before the fact, the election was also expected 
to be the most intensely ideological campaign 
since 1936, in no small measure because of 
Goldwater’s reputation as a “pure” conserva- 
tive. After the fact, doubts existed as to whether 
this expectation had been fulfilled. Goldwater 
supporters, in particular, expressed disappoint- 
ment that President Johnson had refused to 
join battle on any of the fundamental ideologi- 
cal alternatives that were motivating the 
Goldwater camp. However, as we shall see, 
the mass public had some sense that “important 
differences” between the two major parties 
were heightened in 1964 compared with parallel 
data from either 1960 or, as is more Impressive, 
the relatively tense election of 1952.1 And 
certainly no one questioned the importance of 
ideological differences in the factional dispute 
that split the Republican Party along liberal- 
conservative lines with an enduring bitterness 
unmatched in decades. 


1 The collection of data from a national sample 
of the electorate around the 1964 election was 
made possible by a grant to the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michigan from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, which had 
also supported the 1952 election study. 


Indeed, these three prime elements of the 
1964 election—faction, ideology and the con- 
test for votes—became intertwined after the 
manner of a classic script. That is, the “outer” 
ideological wing of a party captures its nomi- 
nation, leaving a vacuum toward the center 
of gravity of national opinion. This vacuum is 
gleefully filled by the opposing party without 
any loss of votes from its own side of the spec- 
trum. The outcome, logically and inexorably, 
is a landslide at the polls.? 

With a script so clearly written in advance, 
the outsider would naturally ask why any 
party controlled by rational strategists should 
choose a course likely to lead to such massive 
repudiation in its name. The answers to this 
question in the 1964 case are not particularly 
obscure, although they can be made at numer- 
ous levels. One answer, of course, is that 
Republican Party strategists were themselves 
in deep disagreement as to just what script was 
relevant: many recognized the classic script 
and predicted the eventual outcome, with all 
of its attendant losses for other Republican 
candidates, in deadly accuracy. 

For the factional dispute within Republican 
ranks involved not only an ideological clash, 
but also major differences in the perception of 
that political reality which becomes important 
in winning votes and elections. The Goldwater 
faction was told by its Republican adversaries, 
as the conservative wing had been told for 
years, that a Goldwater could not conceivably 
defeat a Democratic President, and would 
instead greatly damage the party ticket at all 
levels. The Goldwater group countered that a 
victory for their man was entirely plausible 
despite the danger signals of the spring polls 


2 The most fertile elaboration of this classic 
script is of course contained in Anthony Downs, 
An Economic Theory of Democracy (New York, 
1957). 
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and the normal difficulties of challenging an 
incumbent. It is not clear how sincere or wide- 
spread this confidence was: some statements 
sounded as though the Goldwater candidacy 
had little chance of winning but would at least 
provide a forum for the conservative philos- 
ophy, along with control of the Republican 
Party. But even in their more pessimistic 
moments, the Goldwater people would argue 
that while victory might be difficult, they 
certainly saw no reason to believe that Gold- 
water would do worse than any other Republi- 
can challenger, or encounter the electoral 
disaster the liberals were predicting. 

Similarly, at the San Francisco nominating 
convention, his opponents vehemently charged 
that Goldwater was a “minority candidate,” 
even among Republicans in this country. In 
another direct clash of perceptions, Senator 
Goldwater is said to have remarked to a group 
of Midwestern delegates, “What the minority 
[the convention liberals] can’t get through their 
heads is that this is a true representation of the 
Republican Party.’ 

In this article we wish to examine the rela- 
tionship between such conflicting perceptions 
and what is known of the relevant reality in the 
context of the 1964 election. Our information 
comes primarily from sample survey studies of 
the mass public that formed the electorate in 
1964, and whose reactions represent one level 
of political reality about which so many con- 
flicting opinions and predictions were made. 
While the most important aspect of that reality 
was unveiled by the election outcome, there 
remained some of the customary latitude of 
interpretation as to its full significance. And 
with respect to the interplay between the 
stratagems of party elites on one hand and the 
grass-roots American voters on the other, the 
chronology of the 1964 election does indeed 
provide a fascinating composite of sheer myth, 
genuine but discrepant reality worlds, and 
self-fulfilling prophecies. 


I, THE MYTH OF THE STAY-AT-HOME 
REPUBLICANS 


The first theory of electoral reality on our 
agenda may be rapidly disposed of, for it lies 
more simply and unequivocally in the realm 
of myth than any of the others we shall treat. 
It should not be overlooked, however, both 
because of its historical persistence and because 
of its enshrinement in the battle cry of 1964 
Goldwater supporters: “A choice, not an echo!” 

In the quadrennial competition between 
liberal and conservative wings of the Republi- 


3 The New York Times, July 19, 1964. 
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can Party for the presidential nomination 
throughout the 1940s and 1950s, the conserva- 
tives were consistently bested. One of the prime 
contentions of the liberals was that all of the 
entries of the conservative wing were so distant 
from the ‘“‘middle-of-the-road” that they had no 
hope of attracting the independent votes neces- 
sary for victory over the Democrats. At an 
ideological level, the conservative wing coined 
the epithet ‘‘me-tooism” to ridicule the liberals 
for their refusal to reject Democratic innova- 
tions of the New and Fair Deal eras root and 
branch. The liberals, it was charged, were 
slowly selling out the fundamental principles 
on which earlier days of G.O.P. ascendancy had 
been based. 

This accusation of ideological ‘“flabbiness’’ 
was not, however, compelling of itself without 
some further comment on the problem of win- 
ning votes. As a consequence, a theory became 
widely current among conservative Republi- 
cans that G.O.P. difficulties in maintaining 
much contact with the White House were in 
fact directly tied to the “‘me-tooist” flavor of 
its presidential candidates. Republicans run- 
ning for that office tended to lose not because 
there was any lack of potential Republican votes 
(as the superficial observer might have 
thought), but because many of the “real” 
Republicans were sufficiently offended by “‘me- 
tooism”’ that they simply didn’t bother to vote 
at all. Nominate a true Republican rather than 
a Tweedledee, the theory went, and enough of 
these stay-at-homes would return to the polls 
to put him into the White House. 

As such theories go, this contention was 
remarkably verifiable. That is, the critic need 
not argue that few Republicans were disap- 
pointed by the nominees of their party, for 
disappointment in itself is irrelevant for argu- 
ment. The question is simply whether or not 
Republicans, however disappointed, did con- 
tinue to turn out and vote even for ‘‘me-tooist”’ 
candidates through this period—a matter much 
easier to ascertain. Nor is there any point in 
arguing that there were never any stray Repub- 
licans who in the last analysis vented their 
frustrations by refusing to go to the polls. 
Undoubtedly there were. But the theory hinges 
less on the question as to whether such people 
existed, than on the contention that they 
existed in significant numbers: not merely sev- 
eral hundred or several thousand or even a few 
hundred thousand, but in the millions needed 
to overcome the persistent Democratic major- 
ities. 

Such a pool of potential voters would be 
large enough to be discriminated reliably in 
most sample surveys. And we know of no 
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reputable sample surveys at any time in this 
period that gave any shred of reason to believe 
that this significant pool of stay-at-home 
Republicans existed. Indeed, such findings as 
were relevant pointed massively in the opposite 
direction. From 1944 on, for example, one can 
contrast turnout rates between Democrats and 
Republicans of comparable strengths of identi- 
fication. And over election after election fea- 
turing “‘me-tooist’? Republican nominees, one 
finds that turnout rates are consistently higher 
—and often much higher—on the Republican 
side. Indeed, each time we isolate that polar 
minority who not only have an intense commit- 
ment to the Republican Party, but whose 
commitment is of a highly sensitive ideological 
sort, turnout typically reaches proportions 
staggering for the American system: 96 percent, 
98 percent—levels almost implausible in view 
of registration difficulties, travel, sickness and 
other accidents which can keep the most de- 
voted American from the polls upon occasion. 
More impressive still, we find that in 1952 
those Republicans who reported during the 
campaign that they would have preferred the 
“conservative” Taft over the “liberal” Fisen- 
hower—exactly those Republicans to whom the 
theory refers—actually turned out at much 
higher rates to vote for Eisenhower in the 
November election (94 percent) than did the 
set of Republicans who indicated satisfaction 
with Hisenhower’s nomination (84 percent).‘ 

These brief observations do not begin to 
exhaust the evidence, none of which lends any 
support whatever to the theory of a silent pool 
of frustrated conservative Republicans. Hence 
it is scarcely surprising that the Goldwater 
cause in 1964 was not buoyed up by some sud- 
den surge of new support at the polls which 
other strategists had overlooked; for the hith- 
erto silent people expected to provide such a 


4 This datum is not as absurd as it might ap- 
pear if the reader has failed to grasp the import 
of the preceding text. That is, in 1952 it was the 
most intense and ideologically “pure” Republi- 
cans who tended to prefer Taft to Eisenhower, 
much as 12 years later their counterparts chose 
Goldwater over the other Republican alterna- 
tives. It was the less ideologically committed 
(either by persuasion or by lack of ideological 
sensitivity) who were more satisfied with the 
Eisenhower candidature. The erstwhile Taft sup- 
porters did not perversely turn out at higher rates 
because they were disappointed in the convention 
choice „but because their striking commitment to 
Republicanism compelled them to more ardent 
support of its candidate whatever his ideological 
position, 
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surge existed principally in the imaginations 
of conservative strategists who in time of ad- 
versity needed desperately to believe that they 
were there. It is less of a wonder that this 
theory was generated, particularly before sam- 
ple survey data took on much scope or stature 
in the 1940s, than that it persisted with greater 
or lesser vigor into the 1960s in the face of 
repetitive contradictory evidence readily avail- 
able to any proponents with an edge of interest 
as to what the facts actually were. 


it. THE MINORITY CANDIDATE OF 
A MINORITY PARTY 


On the eve of the Republican nominating 
convention, an irate Goldwater supporter wrote 
to the Paris edition of the Herald Tribune, 
upbraiding it for the doubts it had expressed as 
to the extent of Goldwater sentiment beyond 
the convention delegates themselves, and point- 
ing out that a massive groundswell of support 
had built up for Goldwater throughout the 
country “west of Madison Avenue.” 

The charge of the liberal wing of the G.O.P. 
that Goldwater not only was unattractive to 
Democrats and Independents but was not even 
the majority preference of Republicans was a 
particularly severe allegation in view of the 
constraints under which the Republican Party 
has been obliged to operate in recent years. It 
has been the consensus of observers for quite 
some time that the Republican Party is a mi- 
nority party in the affections of the American 
public. Our relevant data collections at fre- 
quent intervals since 1952 have left little 
question in our minds both as to the minority 
status of the Republicans, and as to the stabil- 
ity of that status during this epoch. For most 
of this time, our estimates would suggest that 
in terms of underlying loyalties, the Democrats 
could expect to receive, all other things equal, 
something in the neighborhood of 54 percent 
of the national popular vote; and if any change 
has been occurring in this figure in the past 15 
years, it is that this Democratic majority is 
slowly increasing.’ In practical terms, this 
means that a Democratic candidate need not 
have much attraction for grass-roots Republi- 
cans: he can win easily if he can but carry the 
votes of a reasonable share of independents, 
and has general appeal for Democrats. A Re- 
publican candidate, on the other hand, can only 
win at the national level by drawing nearly 
monolithic support from Republicans, attract- 


5 See “The Concept of a ‘Normal Vote,’ ” ch. I 
in A. Campbell, P. Converse, W. Miller and D. 
Stokes, Elections and the Political Order (New 
York, 1965,) 
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ing the votes of a lion’s share of independents, 
and inducing unusual defection among the less 
committed Democratic identifiers as well. The 
latter was the Eisenhower formula, and one 
which Nixon had nearly succeeded in following 
in 1960. More generally, the liberal wing of the 
Republican Party had sought candidates with 
this kind of broad appeal throughout this 
period. In this light, the question of Gold- 
water’s popularity was serious: for if a minority 
party nominates a figure enjoying only minor- 
ity support within his own party, it is an obvi- 
ous invitation to disaster. 

In the spring and early summer of 1964, the 
opinion polls lent much weight to the contention 
that Goldwater enjoyed no broad support even 
among Republicans. The Goldwater supporters 
tended to counter this kind of evidence either 
(1) by ignoring the polls; or (2) by questioning 
the validity of the polls (some Goldwater 
placards were to read “Gallup didn’t count 
us!’’); or (3) by questioning the immutability 
of the early poll readings. Of these reactions, 
certainly the last-mentioned was entirely ap- 
propriate. That is, in the very early stages of 
a push toward the presidency, even a person 
who has been something of a “national” figure 
as Senator or major Governor for a considerable 
period may not be recognized by very large 
portions of the public. Until he has received 
much more intense national exposure in the 
limelight of presidential primaries and the 
nominating convention, “straw polls” as to his 
popularity can be highly misleading and un- 
stable, particularly if the polling pits such a 
candidate against other figures with more long- 
standing national prominence and “household” 
names.® 

However, survey data gathered over the 
course of 1964 can be put together with “hard” 
data from the presidential primaries to provide 
an illuminating picture of Goldwater’s general 
popularity and, in particular, the reactions of 
grass-roots Republicans to him. In January, 
1964, before the beginning of the spring prima- 
ries, we asked a nationalsampleoftheelectorate: 


Many people are wondering who will run for 
President on the Republican side this fall. ... If 
you had to make a choice, which Republican 
leader do you think would be best for our country 
in 1964? 

Who would be your second choice? 

Are there any of the leading Republicans that 
you think would make very bad candidates? 


6In our estimation, some challengers of this 
description have been prematurely discouraged 
from competition by poll results which might well 
have changed radically with greater exposure. 


Table I summarizes the responses to this 
sequence of questions. The open-ended nature 
of the questions meant that individuals only 
rated those Republicans whom they were aware 
of at the time, and thought of as plausible 
candidates. The table excludes a thin scatter- 
ing of other mentions. Since the scoring used 
reflects both the breadth and the intensity of 
support, a Republican receiving relatively few 
mentions could not achieve any very high 
score. Thus, for example, another possible 
scoring could have shown Henry Cabot Lodge 
vastly outdistancing all other aspirants, as his 
references were almost unanimously positive, 
whereas the other Republicans suffered nu- 
merous descriptions as “very bad candidates.” 
However, at this time he was not commonly 
regarded as an aspirant for the nomination, 
and the scoring deliberately puts this warm 
but limited positive feeling toward him in per- 
spective.’ 

The table speaks for itself as to Goldwater’s 
attractiveness as a candidate. Clearly Gold- 
water’s problem was not that he was still too 
little known: he received mentions from a wider 
proportion of the electorate than any of his 
competitors. But for much of the electorate he 
was an object of antagonism even in January, 
1964. And among grass-roots Republicans, 
where his strength was concentrated, he re- 
mained fourth in a field of six. 

The sequence of Republican primary elec- 
tions in the succeeding months tended, with 
some local variation, to fit the lines suggested 
by these January reactions. The table presages 
the startling Lodge write-in victory over both 
Goldwater and Rockefeller among New Hamp- 
shire Republicans in March, as well as his 
numerous subsequent strong showings. It con- 
tains ample warning as well of the amazingly 
poor Goldwater record in the primaries 
throughout the spring, including the scattered 
victories in such seemingly congenial states as 


7 Lodge’s strong grass-roots popularity was one 
of the untold stories of the 1960 election, when he 
ran for vice-president. Well-known for his tele- 
vised confrontations with the Russian delegation 
in the United Nations, he was far and away the 
most widely recognized and warmly regarded 
first-time vice-presidential candidate in the 
elections we have studied. Given the tarnish 
which seems to accompany second efforts at the 
presidency in American elections and which 
would undoubtedly have hurt Nixon, it may well 
be that Lodge, had he been acceptable to the 
Republican Party leadership, could have pushed 
Lyndon Johnson to a closer race than any other 
of the Republican hopefuls. 
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conservative Nebraska, where by standing 
alone on the ticket he managed to win about 
half of the votes cast over a flood of Nixon and 
Lodge write-ins. It even renders intelligible the 
erucial Goldwater victory in California, where 
write-ins were not permitted, where the sole 
opponent was Rockefeller, and where Demo- 
crats had a hotly fought primary of their own. 
Indeed, there is room to wonder whether any 
presidential aspirant has ever contested so 
many primaries with as disastrous a showing, 
and still captured the nomination of his party’s 
convention. 

No evidence from polls of the period, more- 
over, suggests that Goldwater’s popularity 
showed any sudden increase, even among Re- 
publicans, in the short interval between the 
final primary and the San Francisco conven- 
tion. In interviewing our sample of the national 
electorate in September and October, we asked 
respondents to recall their reactions to the 
decisions of the Republican convention, includ- 
ing the identity of the candidates they had 
preferred at the time the convention began, as 
well as their gratification, indifference or dis- 
appointment at the outcome. While these re- 
sponses suffer the inevitable frailties of any 
retrospective accounts that go back over an 
evolving situation, the social and political lines 
of support and antagonism for the various 
major contestants in July as reported during 
the campaign bear so close a resemblance to 
the lines of support visible in the January, 1964 
data, as to make it unlikely that they are badly 
distorted by selective recollection, post hoc 
rationalization, and the like. 

It is most instructive, perhaps, to set these 
popular reactions to the 1964 Republican con- 
vention against a fairly comparable set of data 
collected in 1952 after the conservative wing 
had lost its bid to nominate Senator Taft for 
the presidency against the liberal wing’s offer- 
ing of General Eisenhower, for the bitterness 
engendered in the 1952 struggle came closer to 
matching that of 1964 than either of the inter- 
vening conventions. Our question in 1952 asked 
respondents irrespective of partisan allegiance 
whether they would have preferred to have seen 
any other candidate nominated in either of the 
major-party conventions held in Chicago. Thus 
Republican identifiers could focus their remarks 
on the Democratic convention in a way that 
the 1964 question did not permit. However, 
partisans tended to comment primarily on the 
outcomes of their own party’s nominating con- 
ventions. 

Among Republican identifiers in the fall of 
1952, about one in five recalled having felt a 
preference for Taft at the time of the conven- 


TABLE I. PREFERENCES FOR THE REPUBLICAN 
PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATION AMONG SELECTED 
SEGMENTS OF THE ELECTORATE, 
JANUARY, 1964 


Segments of the Electorate 


Score within 


Per cent Score Majority”: Score 
mentions? across ‘among 
total elec- ene all Re- 

a b pendents . b 

orate and Re- publicans 

publicang? 
(%) 

Nixon 42 +25 +32 +37 
Lodge 10 +11 +13 +13 
Romney 11 +9 +11 +10 
Rockefeller 49 +19 +10 +1 
Scranton il + 7 + 6 + 5 
Goldwater 54 — 8 —'5 +9 


® The percentage entered represents the proportion of indi- 
viduals in the total sample mentioning the Republican leader 
indicated, either as one of two best or one of two very bad 
candidates. 

> Bach mention of a leader as the “best” candidate received 
a score of +2. Hach mention as second best received a score of 
+1, The first-mentioned ‘bad’ candidate received a score of 
~—2, Any negative second mentions were scored —1, The entries 
in the table represent the net balance of positive or negative 
scores for the leader, expressed as a proportion of the maximum 
possible positive score an individual would have received had he 
been awarded all of the “best” choices given by the indicated 
segment of the electorate, 


tion. Another eight percent had preferred some 
third candidate. The vast majority of the 
remaining 72 percent indicated that they had 
been indifferent to the choices at either conven- 
tion, or expressed gratification in the selection 
of Eisenhower as the Republican candidate. 
Some other Republicans responded that they 
would have preferred a candidate other than 
Stevenson from the Democratic convention. 
Presumably, however, these citizens were sat- 
isfied with the Republican convention, and it 
seems reasonable to conclude that a maximum 
of some 30 percent of all Republicans in 1952 
had ground to recall any disappointment over 
their party’s nomination. 

The picture from 1964 is remarkably similar 
in one respect, and drastically different in 
another. Among Republican identifiers in this 
latter year, slightly less than 20 percent of all 
Republicans recalled having preferred Gold- 
water at the time of the convention. This figure 
is only one percent less than the proportion of 
Taft supporters among Republicans in 1952. 
What was different, of course, was that in 1952 
Taft lost the nomination on the first ballot, 
whereas in 1964 Goldwater won it handily on 
the first ballot. Although in our 1964 data a 
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large segment (30 percent) of Republican 
identifiers indicated that they had held no pref- 
erence for a specific candidate at convention 
time, very nearly half of all of our Republicans 
did recall some preference other than Goldwa- 
ter. Thus these grass-roots Republicans with 
non-Goldwater choices outnumbered the Gold- 
water supporters within Republican ranks by 
a margin of better than two and one-half to one. 
A clear majority (60 percent) of those with 
other preferences, when asked “Were you par- 
ticularly unhappy that Goldwater got the 
nomination, or did you think that he was nearly 
as good as your man?,” expressed their linger- 
ing unhappiness about the outcome. 

In sum, then, it is hard to turn up any bit of 
evidence to challenge the conclusion that Gold- 
water was, in rather startling degree, a minor- 
ity candidate within a minority party. If his 
camp actually believed that the San Francisco 
delegates represented a true cross-section of 
grass-roots Republican sentiment, then they 
had grossly misunderstood the situation. There 
was, however, at least one extenuating cir- 
cumstance: the support among Republican cit- 
izens for other candidates than Goldwater was 
split badly among the four or five other leading 
candidates. Thus while any of several pairs of 
other candidates had grass-roots party support 
at convention time which would have outnum- 
bered the Goldwater faction quite readily, the 
fact remains that the 20 percent Goldwater 
support represented a plurality for any single 
candidate. 

However this may be, disappointment at the 
convention outcome in 1964 had radically dif- 
ferent consequences in November than the 
comparable disappointments among Republi- 
cans in 1952. As we have seen above, the for- 
mer Taft supporters in that year turned out at 
the polls in near-perfect proportions and cast 
a very faithful Republican vote for Eisenhower. 
In 1964, however, the widespread defections 
among Republicans necessary to account for 
the Johnson landslide tended to follow rather 
closely the lines of lingering discontent with 
the nomination. 

These recollections of San Francisco varied 
according to the different camps in which rank- 
and-file Republicans had located themselves 
at the time. So, for example, about three Lodge 
supporters in four reported they were unhappy 
with the Goldwater nomination; for Rocke- 
feller supporters, the figure was closer to two 
in three. Slightly over half of the Nixon sup- 
porters, however, indicated that they thought 
Goldwater was “nearly as good” as their man, 
Nixon. With minor departures, similar patterns 


marked the ultimate defections to Johnson 
among these varying Republicans. Since Nixon 
supporters were, like Goldwater’s, more fre- 
quently “strong” Republicans than the adher- 
ents of some of the other camps, lower defection 
rates here were only to be expected. However, 
defections to Johnson among Republicans who 
had preferred Nixon at convention time re- 
mained about double what could be expected 
from past norms for Republicans of this par- 
ticular mixture of strengths of identification. 
Over three times as many Republicans for 
Lodge and Scranton defected to Johnson as 
parallel “normal” expectations would suggest, 
and—perhaps surprisingly—defections among 
Republicans who expressed no pre-convention 


favorite at all were in this range as well. Most . 


extreme were the Rockefeller and Romney 
supporters, with defection rates at the polls 
exceeding expectation by a factor of greater 
than four.® 

These differences across the several non- 
Goldwater camps are intriguing, in part because 
they appear related to reactions of the various 
G.O.P. leaders to the Goldwater candidacy. 
That is, of the set of major Republicans under 
discussion, Nixon took greatest pains to main- 
tain relations with the Goldwater group before 
the convention, and undertook to help unify 
the party behind him after the nomination. 
Therefore it seems fitting that dismay at the 
nomination was least in his camp, and defec- 
tions relatively limited. Neither Rockefeller 
nor Romney made any major show of reconcil- 
iation after the nomination, and subsequently 
went to some lengths to dissociate themselves 
from the Goldwater aspects of the Republican 
campaign. . 

Yet if it were true that nothing more than 
a ‘follow-the-leader” response is needed to 
account for these variations in defection rates 
among Republicans, the data would cast a 
somewhat different light on the question of 
conflicting perceptions between liberal and con- 
servative wings of Goldwater’s voting strength. 
For in such a case the Senator’s problem would 
have been less one of gross overestimates of his 
strength, than of self-fulfilling prophecy on the 
part of the disgruntled liberal leaders. In other 
words, they first refused to support Goldwater 


® While these rates may sound mountainous, it 
should be remembered that the expected defection 
rates for most of these groups are rather low—in 
the vicinity of 10 percent. Nonetheless, 40 percent 
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of the Rockefeller Republicans in our sample | 


voted for Johnson. 
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on grounds that he could not win enough votes, 
and then proceeded to withhold in large quanti- 
ties the votes of their “followers” to assure 
exactly this outcome. 

No airtight way is available to determine 
whether or not Republican defections at the 
presidential level might have been reduced 
significantly had Rockefeller or some of the 
other liberals effected a more genuine reconcil- 
iation with Goldwater to unite the party for the 
campaign. Nevertheless, if we were to compare 
the issue positions and ideological persuasions 
of 1964 Nixon Republicans with those of 
Rockefeller or Romney Republicans and find 
no substantial differences, we might be tempted 
to judge that differences in leader behavior did 
play some independent role in minimizing or 
maximizing Republican defections in Novem- 
ber. Preliminary analyses suggest rather clearly, 
however, that substantial ideological differ- 
ences did exist across the range of Republican 
factions. Republicans enthusiastic about Gold- 
water showed a rather unique (or ‘‘extreme’’) 
pattern of ideological positions. Nixon support- 
ers, while unmistakably different, looked more 
nearly like the Goldwater people than the ad- 
herents of any of the other camps. Next in 
order moving away from the Goldwater po- 
sition were the Scranton and Lodge followers, 
and the Rockefeller and Romney adherents 
show slightly more liberal positions still. Ideo- 
logical differences, therefore, plainly existed 
between grass-roots supporters of the various 
factions, and these differences were indeed 
correlated with defections from a Goldwater 
vote. This does not exclude the possibility that 
the defections might have been lessened by a 
genuine “unity? move on the part of more 
liberal Republican leaders. It indicates never- 
theless that the desertions were rooted not only 
in leader-follower behavior, but in a more per- 
sonal sense of ideological distance between 
many rank-and-file Republicans and the Gold- 
water faction—a distance that would have 
produced increased defections quite apart from 
examples set by the leadership. 

However this may be, it was a significant 
feature of the election that the customary post- 
convention reconciliation between party fac- 
tions was in the 1964 Republican case lack-lus- 
tre at best, and at many levels simply 
non-existent. Many of the liberals wished to 
avoid the Goldwater platform. At the same 
time, Goldwater seemed to do less than most 
candidates in making it easy for the dissident 
brethren to return to the fold. Among several 
possible reasons, one may have been that in 
the blueprint laid out by Goldwater strategists 


for a November victory, the support of most 
of these leaders did not appear to be critical. 


lil. CAMPAIGN STRATEGY: 
THE SOUTH AS REPUBLICAN TARGET 


The strategy of the Goldwater camp for a 
November victory was both simple and rela- 
tively selective. Goldwater felt, to begin with, 
that he could hold on to essentially the same 
states that Nixon had won in 1960. This meant 
a clean sweep of the populous states of the 
Pacifc Coast, most of the Mountain and Plains 
states, and a scattering east of the Mississippi. 
To reap the additional electoral votes for vic- 
tory, Goldwater believed that the way lay open, 
under proper circumstances, for the Republi- 
can Party to make further major inroads in the 
once solidly Democratic South. The plan im- 
plied that Goldwater could largely afford to 
write off the populous industrial states of the 
Northeast and some, if not all, of the Midwest 
-——a matter which greatly reduced the impor- 
tance of the dissident liberal Republican bloc. 
And it represented a dramatic departure from 
any past Republican strategy in making of the 
South a fulerum for victory. 

Such a Strategy was not only unusual but, 
against the long sweep of American electoral 
history, it might even be thought of as implau- 
sible. Yet it was no hastily devised scheme. For 
years Goldwater had participated in the Con- 
gressional coalition between conservative 
Republicans and Southern Democrats. The 
same drive for ideological neatness that led him 
to call for the reorganization of American poli- 
tics into “Conservative” and “Liberal” parties 
impressed upon him the grotesque incongruity 
of a Democratic South. The South had no 
reason to be a Democratic bastion; by all of its 
affinities and traditions, it should long since 
have become Republican. Part of the problem 
lay with the national Republican Party, which, 
in the control of the Northeastern bloc, had 
failed to present national-level candidates mak- 
ing clear that Republicanism was the natural 
home of the Southern voter. This had been a 
frustrating fact since Goldwater’s entry into 
national politics—a period during which politi- 
cal observers had frequently predicted an im- 
minent partisan realignment of the South; but 
gains in the region, while very obvious, had 
remained rather modest. In discussions of Re- 
publican difficulty in recapturing majority 
status in the land, Goldwater had opined that 
the Party had to learn to “go hunting in the 
pond where the ducks are’’—the South. As 
bitterness began to mount in that region 
toward the civil rights pressures of the Ken- 
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nedy Administration, the time seemed more 
ripe than ever for the presentation of a purely 
conservative Republican candidate who could 
appeal to the Southern ethos in a most direct 
way, thereby breaking the Democratic hold on 
the region in one dramatic and decisive stroke. 

This long-planned strategy had suffered two 
temporary but alarming setbacks. The assassi- 
nation of President Kennedy suddenly placed 
a Southerner in the White House, and removed 
from power the most feared personal symbols 
of federal intrusion. The continuation of the 
Kennedy beginnings by the Johnson Adminis- 
tration, however—particularly in the 1964 
Civil Rights bill—helped to reset the stage. So 
did the increased signs of Negro unrest, and 
the new element of “white backlash” in the 
North as well as the South that seemed appar- 
ent in the spring primaries. The capping touch 
was Goldwater’s vote against the Civil Rights 
bill. This vote, to be sure, represented no con- 
doning of segregationism per se, but rather a 
blow for states’ rights against the encroachment 
of the federal government. Nevertheless, white 
supremacists in the South had so long paraded 
under the states’ rights banner as to leave little 
room for fear lest the Goldwater gesture go 
unappreciated. The liberal wing of the Repub- 
lican Party, having worked for years to prevent 
the Democrats from “gaining position” on the 
civil rights issue, was further horrified as it 
envisioned the G.O.P. suddenly transformed 
into “the party of the white man” at just the 
moment when the Negro vote was becoming 
effectively mobilized. 

The second setback threatened when Gover- 
nor Wallace of Alabama decided to enter the 
presidential race as a states’ rights candidate. 
This was especially alarming, for Wallace 
would have competed for exactly the same 
votes that Goldwater had been wooing toward 
the Republican column. However, Wallace’s 
subsequent withdrawal left the field open again 
for the original victory blueprint, and the im- 
plementation began in force. Mid-campaign 
accounts of the Goldwater organizational 
efforts spoke of a high-powered, modernistic 
campaign apparatus in the South stocked with 
volunteer labor in numbers that would have 
been unbelievable for the earlier Eisenhower 
and Nixon campaigns. While this machine had 
been humming efficiently from the start, the 
Goldwater organization in the West was de- 
scribed as effective but less advanced; in the 
Midwest it was chaotic, and in the Northeast 
next to non-existent. At few if any points in 
recent political history have so many campaign 
resources——in both issue positions taken and 


organizational efforts made—been devoted to 
the cultivation of a single region. The first 
discordant note came when, during the cam- 
paign and apparently as the result of new poll 
data, Goldwater remarked to reporters that he 
was not as strong in the South as everybody 
seemed to think. 

After the votes were counted, what was the 
success of this strategy? The verdict must come 
in two halves. From one point of view, the 
strategy was a brilliant success, and it left its 
imprint on the geographical voting returns with 
greater strength than any other of what we 
have called “short-term forces” in the 1964 
election. One crude way of separating these 


immediate or new effects from those better 


attributable to long-term standing loyalties is 
to create a different kind of electoral map, 
entering state by state or region by region the 
departure of a particular presidential vote in a 
more Republican or more Democratic direction 
than the normal voting of the area involved. A 
map so constructed for 1964, with pro-Gold- 
water deviations regarded as “high ground”’ 
and pro-Johnson deviations as “low,” would 
show one primary ‘‘tilt”’ or gradient across the 
nation. The very lowest ground would appear 
in the northern reaches of New England, and 
the gradient would move upward with fair 
regularity all the way west to the Pacific Coast. 
The same gradient would appear, but much 
more sharply tilted still, as one moved south- 
ward to the Gulf of Mexico. In other words, 
Goldwater’s regional emphases were indeed 
profoundly reflected in the vote. 

As soon as one leaves the relative question of 
the regional and the geographic, however, the 
strategy was a dismal failure. For while the 
whole continent tilted in the expected direction, 
the strong Democratic tide nationally left 
virtually all of the country submerged under 
what from a Goldwater point of view was “sea 
level’”——the 50-50 mark in popular votes. In 
terms of electoral votes, Goldwater was 
stranded on a few islands which remained 
above the tide on the outer Southern anà 
Southwestern fringe of the continent. These 
islands represented stunning ‘firsts’ or dra- 
matic historic reversals in states like Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi and South Carolina. But 
their historic interest did not bring Goldwater 
any closer to the presidency. 

Indeed, while Goldwater scored sharp Re- 
publican gains through the “Black Belt” of the 
deepest South, his assault on the South as a 
whole produced rather pathetic results. All 
observers agree, for example, that the South 
has been drifting away from its old status as a 
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one-party Democratic bastion for at least two 
decades, if not for five or more. Hence Gold- 
water could have hoped to profit from four 
years more of this drift than Nixon, and a 
decade more than Eisenhower. Secondly, all 
observers are equally agreed that not only in 
the Black Belt but well north into the Border 
States of the South, civil rights was the prime 
political issue, and there is no doubt where the 
mass white population stood on the matter. 
Our data from the late 1950s and the early 
1960s have consistently made clear that the 
potential of this issue for dramatic partisan 
realignment in the South had been muffled 
because of lack of clarity in the eyes of the mass 
population, prior to 1964, that either of the two 
major national parties offered much hope to 
the Southern white. It was exactly this am- 
biguity that Goldwater set out to remove by 
providing a clear party differentiation on civil 
rights at the national level. Putting these two 
Ingredients together, the actual 1964 election 
results from the South as a whole might seem 
astonishing. For Goldwater actually did less 
well in the region than either Nixon in 1960 or 
Eisenhower in 1952 and 1956. One has to return 
at least to 1948 to find a comparably poor show- 
ing for a Republican presidential candidate; 
and there are reasonable treatments of the 
1948 Thurmond vote which would send one 
back to 1944 for a parallel. Given the fact that 
Goldwater wooed the South so straightfor- 
wardly, and injected the new and potent 
ingredient of clear party differentiation on civil 
rights into the 1964 picture, this retrogression 
of Republican popular voting strength for a 
presidential candidate back to levels of the 
1940s may seem quite incomprehensible. 

A possible explanation, although one that we 
can summarily reject, would be that the clear 
party differentiation on civil (or “states’ ”’) 
rights which Goldwater tried to communicate 
failed to come across to the mass voters.® Per- 
haps to the dismay of the liberal wing of the 


° We have examined this possibility in some 
seriousness simply because often in the past we 
have found public perceptions of party differences 
on major issues totally confused and muddy. 
Even on issues where the politically sophisticated 
see marked party differences, general public in- 
attention and the ambiguities which politicians 
exploit to blur the edges of their positions combine 
to produce either lack of recognition of differences, 
or very conflicting impressions of what those 
differences are at any given point. See Campbell 
et al., The American Voter (New York, 1960), pp. 
179ff, 
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Republicans, however, the communication was 
near-perfect. In our 1960 election study, a 
measure of association between the two parties 
and the policy extremes of the civil rights con- 
troversy showed values of .02 and .05 (the 
Democrats only very slightly associated with a 
pro-civil rights position) on two different civil 
rights policy items.!° In 1964, the perceived 
association in the same terms on the same two 
items had risen to values of .54 and .50. The 
change in volunteered identifications of the two 
parties with the issue, among the much smaller 
subset of people so concerned that they brought 
the matter up themselves, showed even more 
dramatic change. In 1960 these civil rights- 
concerned people had tended to associate 
Kennedy somewhat with a pro-civil rights 
position, and Nixon with more of a “go-slow” 
approach (an association of .30). For Johnson 
and Goldwater in 1964, the association had 
mounted to .84, approaching consensus. The 
same volunteered materials include images of 
the parties, as well as of the candidates, and it 
is a matter of some interest to know in what 
measure Goldwater’s 1964 position “rubbed 
off” on the Republican Party as a whole. In 
1960, the civil rights association appeared to lie 
more clearly with the Kennedy-Nixon pairing 
(.30) than with any differences between the 
two parties, for these volunteered references to 
the parties showed only an association of .08. 
The comparable figure for the two parties in 
1964 was .86. In short, we cannot explain why 
Goldwater produced a retrogression of Repub- 
lican presidential voting strength in the South 
by suggesting that his key civil rights position 
failed to get across. 

The Southern vote for Goldwater becomes 
intelligible if we add three elements to the con- 
sideration. First, while civil rights lent an im- 
portant new pro-Goldwater force to the situa- 
tion, various strong short-term forces which 
had pushed the Southern electorate in a pro- 
Republican direction in 1952, 1956 and 1960 
were no longer present. We have argued else- 
where that the popular vote for Eisenhower 
and Nixon in the South was a very misleading 
index of the degree of solid Republican advance 
there,“ While our data do show the Republican 


10 The statistic is such that if all citizens in the 
sample agreed that the Democrats represented 
one side of the issue and the Republicans the 
other, the figure would be 1.00 (perfect associa- 
tion). A figure of .00 represents the case of no 
aggregate association whatever. 

u Philip E. Converse, “A Major Political 
Realignment in the South?” in Allan P. Sindler, 
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‘Party inching forward in the affections of mass 
Southern voters, the pace has been slow; the 
‘South remains a preponderantly Democratic 
‘region. In 1952 and 1956, the Southern presi- 
dential vote swung far tothe Republican side of 
normal for the region, just as it did in all other 
parts of the United States. In 1960, with the 
Eisenhower appeal gone, most other regions 
‘moved back toward the Democrats as we 
expected. This return toward normal was 
almost invisible in the South, since a new and 
offsetting short-term foree—Kennedy’s Cathol- 
icism—~had arisen which was peculiarly repug~ 
nant to the Southern population with its 
concentration (Louisiana excepted) of devout 
and fundamentalist Protestants.’ Thus if any 
other of the Republican aspirants had run in 
1964, we might have expected a delayed return 
toward @ much more normally Democratic 
vote in the South. From this point of view, the 
injection of a new civil rights differentiation by 
Goldwater did not occur in a void, but was 
something of a replacement for other forces 
which had kept the Southern vote extended in a, 
remarkably pro-Republican direction for three 
consecutive presidential elections. 

Once we take this into account, the Repub- 
lican retrogression is less perplexing, although 
intuitively we would expect civil rights to have 
an impact on the Southern voter more potent 
than either Eisenhower’s appeal or fear of a 
Catholic president. It is here that the second 
and third considerations enter. While Gold- 
water’s civil rights position drew Southern 
whites toward the Republicans, Negroes both 
South and North moved monolithically toward 
the Democrats. Although Southern Negro 
voting was still limited by registration dificul- 
ties, it increased over 1960 and was almost 
unanimously Democratic for the first time.“ 
If this sudden new increment of Negro votes 
could be removed from the Southern totals, the 
Goldwater vote proportion would undoubtedly 
appear to be a slight progression, rather than a 


ed., Change in the Contemporary South (Durham, 
N. C., Duke University Press, 1963). 

% These religious effects were described in 
Converse et al., “Stability and Change in 1960: 
a Reinstating Election,” this Review, Vol. 55 
(June, 1961), pp. 269-80. 

13 In our data, expressions of party loyalty from 
the South which had been slowly losing Demo- 
cratic strength throughout the 1950s show a sud- 
den rebound in 1964. However, all of the rebound 
can be traced to Southern Negroes; the down- 
ward trend among Southern whites continued 
and at about the same pace. 
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retrogression, over the Eisenhower and Nixon 
votes. 

Finally, it must be recognized that civil 
rights, while the primary issue in the South, 
was not the only one. Beyond civil rights, 
Southerners reacted negatively to the Gold- 
water positions much as their fellow citizens 
elsewhere. Many Southern white respondents 
said in effect: “Goldwater is right on the black 
man, and that is very important. But he is so 
wrong on everything else I can’t bring myself 
to vote for him.” From this point of view, the 
civil rights issue did indeed have a powerful 
impact in the South: without it, the 1964 Gold- 
water vote probably would not only have 
slipped to normal Republican levels, but would 
have veered as elsewhere to the pro-Democratic 
side. The more general ideological appeal to 
what Goldwater saw as Southern ‘‘conserva- 
tism” aside from the Negro question, did not 
have major impact. 

Much the same comments hold for the failure 
of ‘white backlash’ to develop in the way 
many expected outside the South. Our data 
show that civil rights feeling did not lack 
impact elsewhere. But for many non-Southern 
whites who resented the advance of the Negro 
cause and the summer of discontent, the elec- 
tion involved other important issues as well; 
and Goldwater’s positions on them struck such 
voters very negatively. Thus “white backlash” 
feelings were translated into Goldwater votes 
by Democrats only where fear of the Negro was 
so intense as to blot out virtually all other 
considerations. Voters fitting this description 
existed in fair number and geographic concen- 
tration in the deepest latitudes of the South. 
Elsewhere, they were thinly scattered. 


IV. THE ELECTION ‘“POST-MORTEM” 


Up to this point we have referred only 
vaguely to the many negative reactions Gold- 
water occasioned in all sectors of the country, 
which tended to dim out isolated attractions he 
did present. The Goldwater “image” was 
indeed phenomenally unfavorable. We have 
measured such images in the past, among other 
ways, by tallying the simple number of favor- 
able and unfavorable references made by res- 
pondents to broad questions inviting them to 
say what they like and dislike about each of the 
candidates. Typically, American voters have 
tended on balance to speak favorably, even 
about candidates they were about to send down 
to defeat. The least favorable image we have 
seen—in Adlai Stevenson’s second try in 1956 
—involved only about 52 percent of all re- 
sponses that were favorable. Less than 35 per- 
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cent of the Goldwater references were favor- 
able. 

Just after the election, Goldwater observed 
that “more than 25 million people” voted “not 
necessarily for me, but for a philosophy that I 
represent... .’? At another time, in assessing 
the magnitude of his defeat, he chastised him- 
self for having been a personally ineffective 
spokesman for that philosophy. This seemed 
particularly odd against the descriptions of 
Goldwater before his nomination, in which even 
opponents concurred that at long last the right 
wing had found an articulate spokesman with a 
magnetic personality. 

The candidate references we collect are a 
mixture of observations concerning the per- 
sonality and leadership qualities of the indi- 
viduals themselves as well as reactions to policy 
positions they represent in the publie eye. 
Ideally, we could take this image material and 
split it cleanly into references to personal 
attributes as opposed to policy positions, in 
order to judge the accuracy of the proposition 
that what the public repudiated was the spokes- 
man, and not the philosophy. Practically 
speaking, such divisions present many difficult 
coding decisions. 

Nevertheless, we have sifted Johnson and 
Goldwater references into categories more or 
less purely reflecting ‘policy’ as opposed to 
“personality”? significance. Among the most 
pure policy references, Johnson’s were favor- 
able by an 80-20 margin, visibly ahead of the 
69-31 balance of his total image. Mentions of 
Goldwater policies ran less than 30-70 favor- 
able, thereby trailing the rest of his image 
slightly. In general, the farther one moves from 
pure policy to pure personality, Johnson’s 
advantage declines. His ‘‘wheeler-dealer” style 
and the aura of conflicts-of-interest which 
dogged him during the campaign came through 
to dilute his attractiveness. Against this back- 
drop, Goldwater’s personal ‘integrity’ and 


14 Take, for example, the charge hung on ‘Gold- 
water by Democrats and some Republicans that 
he was “impulsive.” This allegation reverberated 
in the public and came to make up one of our 
largest single categories of negative references to 
Goldwater. ‘“Impulsiveness’ is a personality 
trait that on one hand might have been less 
plausible for some other right-wing leader. Yet 
the charge took roots and began to flourish with 
respect to a cluster of policies that Goldwater 
shared with other Republican leaders of similar 
persuasions. It seems quite arbitrary to decide 
that it is exclusively either the person or the 
policy which is “impulsive.” 


“sincerity” drew praise. Throughout, the data 
suggest that Johnson was carried along to an 
image nearly as positive as Hisenhower’s best, 
less by his personal characteristics than by the 
policies with which he was associated (many of 
them identified by respondents as continua- 
tions from the Kennedy Administration). For 
Goldwater, if anything, the reverse was true. 
Aside from civil rights and a faint flutter of 
approval brought by Goldwater’s latter-day 
stand against immorality, none of his major 
positions was attractive to voters outside the 
most hard-core Republican ranks. In general, 
the mass of public opinion has been quite 
unsympathetic to traditional Republican think- 
ing in areas of social welfare and other domestic 
problems for several decades. A major Gold- 
water theme involved attacks against the 
increasingly heavy hand of “big government,” 
yet this struck little in the way of a responsive 
chord. Most Americans in the more numerous 
occupational strata do not appear to feel the 
governmental presence (save for local civil 
rights situations) in any oppressive or day-to- 
day manner, and as a consequence simply have 
no reactions to the area, which have any moti- 
vational significance. Among those more aware 
of the practices and potentials of federal 
government, a slight majority feels that if any- 
thing, governmental services and protections 
are inadequate rather than overdone. Thus for 
better or for worse, such contentions on Gold- 
water’s part had little popular resonance. 
Goldwater’s failure to make much capital of 
domestic policy was not uncharacteristic of a 
Republican presidential candidate. What was 
new for a Republican, however, was his per- 
formance in the area of foreign policy. In a 
degree often overlooked, the 1950s were a 
period during which, from the point of view of 
many Americans inattentive to the finer lines 
of politics and reacting to the parties in terms - 
of gross associations and moods, something of 
an uneasy equilibrium prevailed between the 


two major parties. Much more often than not, 


for these Americans the Democratic Party was 
the party of prosperity and good times, but 
also the party more likely to blunder into war. 
The Republican Party, conversely, was more 
skilled in maintaining peace, but brought with 
it depression and hard times. 

The foreign policies proposed by Goldwater 
and refracted through the press and other 
commentators, shifted this image more dra- 
matically than one might have thought possible 
(Table IT). Setting aside the large mass of 
voters who throughout the period did not see 
any particular differences between the parties 
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TABLE II. PERCEPTIONS AS. TO THE PARTY MOST 
LIKELY TO KEEP THE UNITED STATES OUT OF 
WAR IN THE ENSUING FOUR YEARS 


1956 1960 1964 


(%) (%) (%) 
7 15 


Democrats would handle better 38 
No party difference 45 46 46 
Republicans would handle better 40 29 12 
Don't know, not ascertained & 10 4 


ee lt = — 


100 100 100 


in foreign policy capability, the balance of 
expectations in the area favored the Repub- 
licans by better than a 5-1 margin in 1956. This 
margin deteriorated somewhat in the late 
stages of the Eisenhower Administration, but 
remained at an imposing 2-1 edge. During the 
Goldwater campaign it reversed itself to a 3-1 
margin favoring the Democrats. 

Thus to the many ways of describing the 
public’s repudiation of the Goldwater can- 
didacy, another may be added: between a 
party of prosperity and peace, as against a 
party of depression and war, there is little room 
for hesitation. 


V. LEVELS OF PUBLIC OPINION AND 
THE BASES FOR MISPERCEPTION 


From at least one point of view, it is less 
interesting that Goldwater lost the 1964 elec- 
tion than that he thought he had a chance to 
win. What most of our descriptions of the elec- 
tion year have had in common is a sort of 
chronic miscalculation of electoral reality: 
miscalculations of standing strength,. of new 
strength that might be won, and of what 
appeals were necessary to win that new 
strength. Since ‘electoral reality” is at many 
points a nest of uncertainties, and since we are 
told that in the face of uncertainty personal 
needs are likely to color perceptions the more 
strongly, there is little surprising in the fact 
that Goldwater overestimated his strength and 
drawing power. But as these misperceptions of 
Goldwater and his aides went grossly beyond 
what many observers felt were the margins of 
uncertainty, they deserve closer comment. 

Rather than write off these perceptions as 
figments of imagination, let us suppose that to 
persist in the way many electoral mispercep- 
tions of the right wing have persisted, there 
must be some sustaining reality bases; and let 
us ask instead what such bases might be. For 
‘public opinion” is a protean thing, and we 
shall discover that there are perfectly sound 
ways of measuring public opinion during the 
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1964 campaign which, instead of illustrating 
Johnson’s towering lead in the opinion polls, 
would actually have shown Goldwater enjoying 
a slight margin. 

Asis well known, publie opinion was spoken 
of and roughly gauged long before the opera- 
tions of public opinion polling were developed. 
What was gauged was opinion from a variety of 
kinds of sources: informal reactions to events 
among ancillary elites around the centers of 
government; the writings of intellectuals and 
newspaper editors; representations from leaders 
of interest groups, and the like. While it was 
apparent that this conglomerate of opinion 
came disproportionately from relatively elite 
and informed sources and hence need not have 
coincided with what the “‘real publie” thought, 
beyond mass elections themselves there were 
(and are, for those who totally distrust the 
polls) few further ways of understanding what 
the public below an elite level was thinking. 
One of those few ways of “digging down” into 
the real population was letters of opinion: 
letters sent from unassuming constituents to 
public officials, “letters to the editor” com- 
posed by non-professional writers reacting to 
daily events and even, in no few cases, to the 
opinions of the editor himself. This was one 
level of public opinion that seemed to be 
generated below the elite level and that, for the 
observer interested in opinion beyond the 
localisms of municipal government, could be 
monitored regularly on a wide geographic 
base.35 

In our 1964 interview schedule we spent some 
time investigating the behavior of our respon- 
dents with respect to the writing of politically 
relevant letters. We ascertained first whether or 
not they had ever written such a letter either to 
any kind of public official, or to the editor of a 
newspaper or magazine. Then, among the 
minority who could recall ever writing such a 
letter, we went on to ask about the frequency of 
such activity~——whether any of the letters had 
been written in the past four years, and if so, 
roughly how many such letters the respondent 
would estimate he had written to each of the 
two types of targets over that recent period. 


4 Undoubtedly, for such an observer, letters 
were not weighted equally in his impressions as to 
how opinion stood: some were more cogent than 
others, some were more distressed, and so on. 
But as a rough first approximation, one can 
imagine that what registered as “publie opinion” 
on a particular issue in the mind of such an ob- 
server was closely related to the simple frequency 
of letters pro and con. 


ELECTORAL MYTH AND REALITY 


Many aspects of these data remain intriguing 
despite their general predictability. Thus, for 
example, the materials demonstrate hand- 
somely that the large bulk of letters to public 
officials or the printed media come from a tiny 
fraction of the population, which tends to write 
very repetitively. Thus, in the data summarized 
in Figure 1, we find that only about 15 percent 
of the adult population reports ever having 
written a letter to a public official, and of the 
total stream of such letters from the grass- 
roots, two-thirds are composed by about 3 per- 
cent of the population. Where letters to news- 
papers or magazines are concerned, the con- 
stituency is even more restrictive still: only 
about 3 percent of the population recalls ever 
having written such a letter, and two-thirds of 
such letters are turned out by not more than 
half of one percent of the population... Need- 
less to say, there is fair overlap between those 
who write to the printed media and those 
writing to public officials, so that the observer 
monitoring both lines of communication would 
tend to count the same people twice. 

Furthermore, as these few people write more 
and more letters over time, they are counted 
again and again, and this of course is the 
phenomenon that interests us. What we have 
done is to reconstruct our data on various pref- 
erences relevant to the 1964 election not by a 
raw head-count, which is what a mass election 
measures, but rather with each individual’s 
preference on an item weighted by the number 
of letters that he has reported writing to either 
target in the four preceding years. This pro- 
vides a basis, within reasonable limits, for a 
fair replication of the different kind of “public 
opinion” as it might be assessed by a hypo- 
thetical observer.!” 


16 Data on letters to the news media are not 
presented graphically, in part because the in- 
equality is so complete that there is little one can 
discriminate in the figure. The Gini index of 
concentration for the newspaper and magazine 
letters is .99. See H. Alker and B. Russett, “On 
Measuring Inequality,” Behavioral Science, Vol. 
9, No. 3 (July, 1964), pp. 207-18. 

-u We wish to stress that it remains a crude 
approximation, in part because we do not know, 
letter by letter, what political opinions the re- 
spondent was expressing. Conceivably in many 
cases they lay outside the range of any of our 
items. But the exercise is worth completing in 
part because it is likely that our hypothetical ob- 
server generalizes beyond the specific content of 
letters (“if ultra-conservative opinion on issue s 
is running about 30 percent, then it is likely that 
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Fic. 1. Letters to public officials and letter- 
writers within the electorate. 


Figure 2 contrasts “public opinion” in the 
head-count sense, with that form of public 
opinion as measured by letter-writing. We sug- 
gest that this figure may usher us into the 
reality world on which many of Goldwater’s 
assessments and stratagems were based. This is 
not to say that Goldwater had no other bases 
from which to calculate public opinion. He had, 
among other things, public opinion as mea- 
sured by the polls, and he did not entirely dis- 
credit this information. Yet as we have noted 
there was evidence that poll data perplexed 
him, not simply because they customarily 
brought bad news, but also because they failed 
to square with all of his other intuitive impres- 
sions as to what the public was thinking. In the 
measure that these impressions came from a 
variety of sources not very different from the 
letter-writers among the public (i.e. from 
party activists, from campaign personnel and 
from informal associations), it is not hard to 
believe that they may have been displaced 
from the head-count of public opinion in much 
the same ways. 

If we accept letter-writing for the moment 
then as a relevant indicator of public opinion, 
we see a rather marvelous change in the state of 


ultra-conservative opinion on issue y would run 
about the same level if something made that issue 
salient”); and in part because the systematic lines 
of displacement of “letter opinion” from “public 
opinion” in the mass electoral sense are undoubt- 
edly valid in their general direction, whatever the 
details. 
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Fra. 2. Public opinion as measured by 
people or political letters. 


political affairs. In Figure 2(a), instead of trail- 
ing Johnson sadly in the anonymous crowd in 
mid-campaign, Goldwater holds a visible lead. 
Moving back to the time of the San Francisco 
convention (b), Goldwater is no longer the 
candidate of a small minority among Repub- 
licans and Independents, but rather is the toast 
of an absolute majority, even counting “no 
preferences” against him. In (c), we discover 
that not only is a vast majority of the public 
interested in the problem of the growing 
strength of the federal government,!® but those 


18 The wordings of the issue items involved in 
Figure 2(c) and (d) were as follows: 


(for 2c) “Some people are afraid the government in Washington 
is getting too powerful for the good of the country and the indi- 
vidual person. Others feel that the government in Washington 
has not gotten too strong for the good of the country... . What 
is your feeling?” 

(For 2d) “Some people think our government should sit down 
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Fra. 2 (cont.) Public opinion as measured by 
people or political letters. 


upset by this growing strength outnumber their 
opponents by a ratio approaching 3 to 1! In 
Figure 2(d), the displacement of “letter opin- 
ion” from public opinion is much less, in part 
because the item wording brought a relatively 
consensual response. However, it is clear that 
Goldwater’s “hard” inclinations in foreign 
policy are somewhat overrepresented as well 
in the letter-writing public. 

In some ways, Figure 2(e) contains more 
grist than any of the others, however. First, 
the very form of the distributions of ideological 
preference differs rather dramatically. Where 


and talk to the leaders of the Communist countries and try to 
settle our differences, while others think we should refuse to 
have anything to do with them. ... What do you think?” 


Figure 2(e) is based on a set of questions that 
asked people to indicate their affective reactions 
toward a variety of groups, including “‘conserva- 
tives” and “liberals.” The scores for the figure are 
based on the difference in reaction to the two 
stimuli. 


ELECTORAL MYTH AND REALITY 


‘public opinion” is concerned, nearly half the 
population falls in the “zero” category, making 
no affective distinction whatever between con- 
servatives and liberals.!® In addition, the clus- 
tering around this zero-point is very tight: over 
three-quarters of the population is located 
within one category -of the zero-point. The 
distribution of “letter opinion,” however, is 
quite different. The central mode of indifference 
or ignorance shrinks dramatically, and voices 
from more extreme positions on the continuum 
gain in strength. Other analyses show that 
virtually all letter-writers rank very high on 
measures we have used of ideological sensitiv- 
ity. Hence those who remain toward the middle 
of the continuum in the right half of Figure 2(e) 
are not there through indifference or ignorance: 
they understand the ideological alternatives 
and place themselves toward the middle of the 
road with forethought. And, as the bimodal 
shape of the distribution suggests, political 
discourse becomes most notably a dialogue 
between very mild liberals and ultra-conserva- 
tives. 

It is to the world of letter opinion or one like 
it that the Goldwater campaign, in its original 
design, was addressed. At least until its late 
stages, it assumed an electorate with near-total 
ideological comprehension and sensitivity. The 
appeal to the Southern conservative tradition 
in any abstract vein was indeed joyfully re- 
ceived in the South, and created great ferment 
among a part of the Southern population. 
Except as this theme became concretized in 
day-to-day problems with Negroes, however, 
the part of the population affected was tiny, 
even though in the letter-writing and related 
senses it was so visible as to appear to be “most 
of the South,” politically speaking. 

Similarly, the distribution of the population 
in this world of letter opinion helped maintain 
persistent overestimations of strength. Em- 


19 Tt is likely that this contingent is roughly co- 
terminous with that 40-50 percent of the Ameri- 
can electorate which we have described elsewhere 
as having no impression as to what such terms as 
“conservative” and “liberal” mean. See Philip E. 
Converse, “The Nature of Belief Systems in 
Mass Publics,” in David E. Apter, ed., Ideology 
and Discontent (New York, 1964), pp. 206-61. 
The data presented there were gathered in 1960. 
In the 1964 study we collected the same data on 
recognition of ideological terms, thinking that 
perhaps the nature of the Goldwater campaign 
might render these terms and meanings more 
salient to a wider public The data show that it 
did not. 
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pirically speaking, the center of Goldwater 
support lay roughly in the third bar of the 
figure on the conservative side. It weakened 
rapidly with any further steps toward the 
center, and was relatively solid in the outer two 
bars of the graph. If one looks at “letter opin- 
ion” with this zone in mind, it would appear , 
that the base of standing Goldwater support 
was very substantial. Goldwater hoped to firm 
up the support on his side of the center suffi- 
ciently to create a majority, and in this figure it 
would have taken only a modest extension of 
influence to achieve this. In the world of public 
opinion relevant for mass elections, however, 
the distribution of actual and potential sup- 
port was radically different. Rather than start- 
ing from a solid base of support on the conser- 
vative wing, the initial springboard was 
scarcely populated at all. To win a majority, a 
much deeper penetration into the center would 
have been required. 

In the measure that we have delineated in 
Figure 2(e), the kind of political environment 
familiar to many practicing politicians, we can 
also better understand the first of our puzzles, 
the myth of the stay-at-home Republicans. 
For ultra-conservatives who found a wide 
measure of social support and resonance for 
their views in the world of public opinion which 
they understood, it must indeed have been 
perplexing that uniquely at election time, and 
uniquely in vote totals, this vigorous support 
had a habit of evaporating. How could one 
interpret this gross discrepancy between what 
one heard and read about public sentiments 
and what happened at the polls? The easiest 
explanation was that strong conservatives in 
large numbers simply refused to go to the polls, 
however vigorously they would express them- 
selves otherwise. And as soon as a useful reason 
was worked out as to why this willful non- 
voting should occur, a theory was born. It per- 
sisted in part because it was a handy tactical 
weapon; but it persisted in some part as well 
because the discrepant realities which helped to 
catalyze the theory also persisted. For its 
proponents, the election of 1964 was a sobering 
reality test. 


VI. CONCLUSIONS 


It should be apparent that the phenomena 
we have examined in this paper have a sig- 
nificance that stretches considerably beyond 


the 1964 election, or questions of the credibility 


of public opinion polls, or the playing of games 
with the epistemologies of practicing politi- 
cians, fascinating though each of these subjects 
may be. 
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The president’s difficulties in inducing Con- 
gress to pass his legislative program are usually 
ascribed to the different constituencies of the 
two institutions. This difference would make 
for disharmony under any circumstances, but 
it is sald to be particularly important because 
the seniority system bestows the most power 
on congressmen whose constituencies are most 
unlike the president’s. His policy commitments 
are responses to the needs of a heterogeneous, 
industrialized, urban society. The occupants of 
the most influential congressional positions 
come from districts that re-elect them regard- 
less of national political trends. The representa- 
tive from such a district ‘views with alarm the 
great issues that sweep the nation and threaten 
to disrupt the familiar and comfortable politics 
of his district,” which is usually characterized 
as a rural backwater. 

Both political parties are described this way. 
Because. the Democrats have controlled Con- 
gress for all but four of the past 36 years, most 
illustrations of this thesis are drawn from con- 
flicts between Democratic presidents and 
Democratic congresses. More specifically, the 
focus of attention is usually on the refusal of 
southern Democratic congressional leaders to 
support presidential legislative requests. In 
this article we will be concerned with this 
phenomenon in the House of Representatives. 
The thesis we examine may be restated as fol- 
lows: lack of responsibility in the Democratic 
party is due to control of Congress by Southern- 
ers. Their influence is due to their seniority, 
which is a result of the lack of party competi- 


* We were aided in gathering data by Milton 
Cummings and Richard Scammon. Many helpful 
comments on an earlier draft of this article were 
made by Richard F. Fenno, Jr., Fred I. Green- 
stein, Duncan MacRae, Jr., Donald Matthews, 
Nelson W. Polsby, Randall Ripley, Alan Rosen- 
thal, Stephen Smith, Leo M. Snowiss, Aaron B. 
Wildavsky, and Barbara Kaye Wolfinger. We are 
grateful for financial support from the Edgar 
Stern Family Fund, the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation and the Committee on 
Political Behavior of the Social Science Research 
Council, and to the Brookings Institution for use 
of its facilities. 

t James MacGregor Burns, The Deadlock of 
Democracy, rev, Spectrum ed. (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J., 1963), p. 244. 
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tion in the South. Most academic descriptions 
of American politics include this thesis.? It is 
particularly common in textbooks. We will call 
it the “textbook theory.” 

Another interpretation of congressional be- 
havior, that might be called the ‘“insiders’ 
theory,” has a good deal of currency in Wash- 
ington circles close to Congress. The insiders 
concede both the one-party South and southern 
congressional power, but they say that the 
former is not a sufficient cause of the latter, and 
introduce other considerations to explain it. 
Southern influence in Congress, according to the 
insiders, is not due just to the lack of party 
competition in the South, since there are many 
safe Democratic seats in the North. The men in 
these northern seats allegedly do not, however, 
make use of their “potential seniority.” They 
are less interested in congressional careers and 
tend to “committee hop,” thus losing the 
benefit of whatever seniority they have 
accrued. Many of these congressmen come from 
machine-dominated big cities where command 
of local patronage and contracts is the real sign 
of status and power. When an opportunity for 
such a position opens up back home, they desert 
the House for state or local government. 

In the insiders’ view, Southerners value a 
career in the House of Representatives more 
highly than do Northerners. One presumed 
reason is that the South, less developed indus- 
trially than the rest of the country, offers 
fewer alternate careers to ambitious young 
men. A second explanation is that the planta- 
tion owners’ traditional noblesse oblige has made 
politics a more highly valued activity in the 
South, attracting some of the most able men 
from all walks of life. In the North politics has 
been not so much a gentleman’s calling as a 
channel of social mobility for underprivileged 
ethnic groups. 

The central proposition of the insiders’ 
theory is that the level of southern influence in 
Congress is due to more than the “natural” 


2 Burns is probably the best-known contem- 
porary advocate of this point of view. 

3 While the insiders’ theory is probably the 
prevailing one among Washington cognoscenti, it 
has not been given the literary circulation of the 
textbook theory. Hints and scraps of it may be 
found in the writings of William 8S. White; see 
particularly Citadel (New York, 1956). 
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consequences of the lack of party competition in 
the South. More generally, the insiders’ theory 
raises a number of questions about the relation- 
ship between types of party systems and effec- 
tive legislative representation, and between 
career alternatives and types of legislative 
behavior. It suggests that the constituent en- 
vironment may influence not only the direction 
of congressional behavior (for example, votes 
pro or con), but also the roles played by legisla- 
tors from different types of party systems.4 

Most of the empirical propositions and as- 
sumptions in the two theories are readily verifi- 
able. Yet published evidence on them is sur- 
prisingly scarce. Their evaluation involves 
answering the following questions: 


1. Do congressmen in southern safe seats 
have more congressional seniority than 
those in northern safe seats? 

2. Do the career patterns of the Northerners 
indicate any greater willingness to leave 
the House? 

3. Do congressmen from southern safe dis- 
tricts have more committee seniority than 
safe Northerners? 

4. Do the Southerners have more chairman- 
ships than they are “entitled to” by their 
seniority? 

5. Do members of the House have more 
prestige in the South than in the North? 


If these questions can be answered affirma- 
tively, the insiders’ explanation is a crucial 
modification of the textbook theory. If not, the 
insiders’ theory is superfluous. If the insiders 
are right, then the growing northern Demo- 
cratic representation in Congress will be partly 
vitiated by members who do not take full 
advantage of their opportunities to accrue 
seniority. Our purpose in this article is twofold: 
to examine the available data in an attempt to 
answer these five questions; and to explore the 
implications of recent shifts in the distribution 
of safe House seats. 


I. THE REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
INFLUENTIAL POSITIONS IN THE HOUSE 


As a prelude to examination of the relevant 
evidence, it is useful to review the familiar topic 
of alleged southern and rural dominance in the 
House of Representatives. There were 255 
Democratic Representatives on January 7, 


4 For an extensive treatment of this subject at 
the state level see John Wahlke et al., The Legisla- 
tive System (New York, 1962). See also James Q. 
Wilson, “Two Negro Politicians: An Interpreta- 
tion,” Midwest Journal of Political Science, Vol. 4 
(November, 1960), pp. 346-68. 
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1964. Of these, 38 per cent were from southern 
districts. Table I shows the representation of 
congressmen from different types of district 
(urban-rural, North-South) in influential posi- 
tions. Contrary to some impressions, the 
Southerners did not have a disproportionate 
share of appointments to the Appropriations, 
Rules, and Ways and Means Committees, 
generally considered the top three committees 


5 Since minor changes in the composition of the 
House occur frequently, it is necessary to choose 
a date for any analysis of House membership. We 
chose January 7, 1964 because a House roster for 
that date was published in the Congressional 
Quarterly Weekly Report, January 10, 1964. 

6 Throughout this article the South is defined 
as the eleven states of the Confederacy: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Texas, and Virginia. 

We have included the five border states (Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Missouri, Oklahoma, and West 
Virginia) in the North. Some observers of Con- 
gress classify some or all of these states as south- 
ern, or put them in a separate category. We saw 
no reason to do this, since the voting record of the 
28 Democratic representatives from these states 
is similar to that of northern congressmen, and 
very different from the Southerners’. In 1963, for 
instance, the border congressmen had a Presi- 
dential Support score of 80, compared to 59 for 
the Southerners and 82 for congressmen from the 
northeastern states. The Presidential Opposition 
scores of the three groups were 9, 27, and 5, re- 
spectively. (These scores are based on individual 
voting records for 71 House roll calls during 1963 
on proposals on which President Kennedy took a 
position. The support score is the percentage of 
the 71-roll calls on which the member supported 
the president. Since failure to vote lowers a mem- 
ber’s support score, we also present the opposition 
scores. The individual scores are in Congressional 
Quarterly Weekly Report, March 13, 1964.) 

Congressional Quarterly defines as “urban” any 
central city with at least 50,000 population and 
any suburban city with 100,000 or more people, 
“Suburban” areas are those “closely settled areas 
contiguous to central cities,” with the exception 
of cities over 100,000 in population. All other areas 
are classified as rural. See CQ Census Analysis: 
Congressional Districts of the United States (Wash- 
ington, Congressional Quarterly, Inc., 1964), pp. 
1786, 1792. We have combined CQ’s “urban” and 
“suburban” classifications for the purpose of test- 
ing the propositions stated in the text. We have 
classified districts as “rural” if they are 50% or 
more rural according to CQ, and “urban” if they 
are less than 50% rural. 
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TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF DEMOCRATIC CONGRESSMEN IN INFLUENTIAL COMMITTEE POSITIONS, 
BY RHGION-—JANUARY, 1964 





North South Total 
Urban Rural Urban Rural No. Per cent 
(%) (%) (%) (%) 
All Democratic congressmen 42 21 9 29 255 1018 
Membership on top three committees 40 24 5 8l 55 100 
Major committee chairmanships 29 18 0 53 17 100 
Subcommittee chairmanships 29 17 6 47 109 99s 
Holding first three positions 37 14 4 45 51 100 


a Does not sum to 100 because of rounding. 


in the House.’ But they are significantly over- 
represented in other powerful posts. They 
account for 53 per cent of the chairmanships of 
the 17 major standing committees;® 53 per cent 
of the chairmen of all these 17 committees’ 


7 The absence of southern overrepresentation 


on the top three committees is due partly to the . 


recent appointment of four Northerners to the 
Appropriations Committee. During most of the 
period from 1947 to 1963 every southern state had 
a representative on that committee. (We are 
indebted to Richard F. Fenno, Jr. for this infor- 
mation.) If one splits the Appropriations Com- 
mittee’s 30 Democratic members on the basis of 
seniority, the former southern advantage be- 
comes apparent. Eight of the top-ranking 15 
members are Southerners, compared to only one 
of the 15 most recent appointees. 

Appointments to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee are made on the basis of regional zones, 
but it should not be thought that this guarantees 
equitable representation on the committee to all 
parts of the country. The zones are not redrawn 
after every election to take account of changes 
in state delegations, and, perhaps for this reason, 
there is considerable variation in the number of 
representatives assigned to each zone. The range 
was from 14 to 24 in the 86th Congress. See 
Nicholas A. Masters, “Committee Assignments 
in the House of Representatives,” this Review, 
Vol. 55 (June, 1961), p. 347. l 

8 There are 20 standing committees. Members 
generally consider three of them unimportant: 
the District of Columbia, House Administration, 
and Un-American Activities Committees. The 
first of these—important to permanent residents 
of the District—is in effect Washington’s city 
council, the second is occupied with housekeeping, 
and the thìrd reports virtually no legislation. 
Membership on one of these three committees 
does not preclude assignment to another standing 
committee. 


subcommittees; and 49 per cent of all the 
representatives who hold the first three posi- 
tions (chairman and first and second ranking 
majority members) on each of the 17 com- 
mittees. For a variety of reasons this last 
measure may be the best index of committee 
seniority. The number of chairmanships is so 
small that the death or retirement of a single 
chairman produces a sizeable percentage 
change, and subcommittee chairmen are not 
appointed solely on the basis of seniority. The 
top-ranking majority members are next in line 
for the chairmanship. Together with the chair- 
man and the two ranking minority members, 
they are usually appointed to conference com- 
mittees on bills the committee has handled.’ 
Among their various other advantages is first 
preference in questioning witnesses at hearings. 


II. THE DISTRIBUTION AND CHARACTERISTICS 
OF DEMOCRATIC SAFE SEATS 


For the purposes of our study we defined safe 
Democratic seats as those which met all three 
of the following criteria: 


(1) Won by a Democrat in every special? 
and general election since 1940. 

(2) Won by an average of 60 per cent or more 
of the two-party vote since 1944. 

(3) Won by not less than 55 per cent of the 
two-party vote in every election since 
1946. 


Changes in district boundaries proved not 
much of a problem in our efforts to identify 
safe districts. We were usually able to “follow” 
the incumbent. Where a change in incumbent 


° This practice is not required by the rules, but 
is usually followed. 

10 Two seats, one each in the North and South, 
were omitted because they were won by Republi- 
cans at the special election following the death of 
the incumbents. 
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TABLE II. DISTRIBUTION OF DEMOCRATIC SAFE 
SEATS BY REGION AND TYPE 
OF CONSTITUENCY 


North South Totals 
Per 
Urban Rural Urban Rural No, cent 
(%) (%) (%) (%) 
Safe Seats 30 7 11 52 122 100 
All Democratic 
Seats 42 21 9 29 255 101° 


® Does not sum to 190 because of rounding. 


coincided with redistricting, we used maps to 
trace the district’s lineage. Our definition of 
safety turned out to be rather stringent. It ex- 
cluded the seats held by three major committee 
chairmen: Wayne Aspinall of Colorado, Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs; George P. Miller of 
California, Science and Astronautics; and 
Clarence Cannon of Missouri, Appropriations. 
Cannon’s winning percentage dipped below 55 
per cent on two occasions, while the first two 
seats were held by Republicans in the 1940s. 
Also excluded were a number of seats which, 
because of redistricting or population move- 
ment, now seem to be completely safe. But the 
inclusion of such newly safe seats would not 
contribute much to our analysis of members’ 
responses to the opportunity to accrue senior- 
ity. Implicit in our definition is the assumption 
that the key aspect of safety is the incumbent’s 
belief that he can stay in his seat as long as he 
wants. 

By our definition we counted a total of 122 
safe Democratic seats in the 88th Congress, 45 
in the North and 77 in the South. Table II 
shows how these were distributed between 


>> 


2 The average median family income for the 
safe seats was $5506, compared to $5921 for the 
non-safe districts. If rural districts from the 
border states are eliminated from both groups, 
the figures are $5811 and $6099, respectively, 

> Quartiles are based on nationwide ranking. 

° All but one of the northern safe seats in the 
4th quartile are from rural border districts. 

4 Includes all persons born abroad (except of 
American parents) or with at least one foreign- 
born parent. 

e Does not sum to 100 because of rounding. 

Sources: 1960 Census data reported in U. 8. 
Bureau of the Census, Congressional District 
Data Book (Districts of the 88th Congress) (Wash- 
ington, 1963); and CQ Census Analysis. 
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urban and rural constituencies: 72 are rural and 
a bare majority of them are both southern and 
rural. More than a third of the safe seats are 
northern. There are four urban safe seats for 
every rural one in the North; in the South this 
ratio is reversed. Seven of the nine northern 


TABLE IIT. A SOCIO-ECONOMIC PROFILE OF 
NORTHERN SAFE AND NON-SAFE DEMO- 
CRATIC DISTRICTS—1964 








Northern Northern 
Safe Non-Safe 
Democratic Democratic 
(%) (%) 
1959 median family 
income :* 
Per cent of districts in: 
first quartile> 18 31 
second quartile 36 35 
third quartile 31 24 
fourth quartiles 16 10 
101° 100 
N (45) (118) 
Per cent Negro: 
0-4.9% 31 64 
5-9.9% 27 13 
10-19 .9% 13 12 
20-29 .9% 9 4 
30% and over 20 6 
100 99° 
N (46) (115) 
Per cent first- and 
second -generation:4 
0-9.9% 20: 17 
1019.9% 9 25 
20-39 .9% 36 44 
40% and over 36 13 
101° 99° 
N (46) (116) 
Type of constitwency: 
urban i 80 61 
rural 20 39 
100 100 
N (45) (116) 
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rural safe seats are from the border states of 
Kentucky, Missouri, Oklahoma, and West 
Virginia. The urban seats include five from 
Chicago, three from Detroit, eleven from New 
York, and three from the Los Angeles area. The 
boundaries of most of these Democratic city 
districts were drawn by Republican legislatures. 

Compared to northern non-safe seats held by 
Democrats in 1964, the safe districts included a 
somewhat higher proportion of low-income 
families, of Negroes, and of first- and second- 
generation Americans, as Table III shows. 
These differences are not large, however, and 
the safe seats are no less diverse in their socio- 
economic characteristics than the others. The 
higher level of ethnicity in the safe seats is the 


TABLE 1V. PRESIDENTIAL SUPPORT SCORES OF 
DEMOCRATIC CONGRESSMEN IN SAFE AND 
NON-SAFE SEATS, BY REGION-~1963 


North South 


Urban Rural Urban Rural 


Safe Seats 76 77 75 55 


Non-Safe Seats 83 82 61 55 


greatest difference. Half of the safe districts in 
the first income quartile and 43 per cent of 
those in the second quartile had 40 per cent or 
more first- and second-generation residents. 
Twenty-seven of the 45 safe constituencies had 
40 per cent or more foreign-stock residents or 
20 per cent Negroes, or both. 

We explored the textbook theory proposition 
that congressmen in safe seats are less likely to 
support their president, presumably because 
they are subject to different constituency pres- 
sures." Tables IV and V show the Presidential 
Support and Opposition scores for congressmen 
in safe and non-safe seats with region and type 
of constituency controlled. Table IV suggests 
that Northerners in safe seats gave slightly less 
support than those from non-safe districts. 
Since failure to vote lowers a member’s support 
score and many New York City congressmen 
are notorious absentees, Table V may be a 


1 See, e.g., Burns, pp. 242-4. Lewis A. Froman, 
Jr., discusses several other propositions about 
relationships between competition and party 
loyalty at both state and national levels. See his 
Congressmen and their Constituencies (Chicago, 
Rand McNally, 1963), ch. 9; and the works cited 
there. 
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TABLE V. PRESIDENTIAL OPPOSITION SCORES OF 
DEMOCRATIC CONGRESSMEN IN SAFE AND NON- 
SAFE SEATS, BY REGION—1963 


North South 


Urban Rural Urban Rural 
Safe Seats 5 8 14 28 
Non-Safe Seats 4 8 31 36 


better indicator of presidential support.” It 
shows no differences between safe and non-safe 
northern congressmen. The extremely spotty 
attendance records of two members from rural 
safe districts account for most of the difference 
in the support scores of rural Northerners. The 
lower support by non-safe Southerners may 
result from Republican competition forcing 
these incumbents to adopt a more conservative 
position. In short, the level of party competi- 
tion does not appear to be a useful general 
explanation of voting patterns among Demo- 
cratic congressmen.’ 


Ill. CAREER PATTERNS OF 
SAFE SEAT HOLDERS 


We come now to our major concern: the 
different levels of interest in a congressional 
career by members from different sides of the 
Mason-Dixon line. Years of consecutive service 
is one index of this interest, If northern con- 
gressmen in safe seats were less interested in 
House service, then, taken as a group, they 
should have less congressional seniority. But 
as Table VI indicates, this does not appear to 
be the case. There were no important differ- 
ences in length of consecutive service between 
northern and southern Representatives. 

According to the insiders’ theory, many con- 
gressmen from urban machines are only serving 


12 Of course, failure to vote also lowers the 
Presidential Opposition score, but the rate of 
opposition in all northern cells is so low that 
100% voting participation would not change the 
opposition scores significantly. 

13 After examining voting records for the 87th 
Congress, Froman came to the same conclusion 
(ibid., p. 114). Other recent findings indicate that 
when region is controlled, length of service is not 
strongly related to the support that congressmen 
of either party give to their president. See Judson 
Mitchell and George Spink, “Presidential Support 
and Length of Service in the House of Representa- 
tives” (unpublished paper, Stanford University). 
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TABLE VI. YEARS OF CONSECUTIVE SERVICE BY 
DEMOCRATIC CONGRESSMEN IN SAFE SEATS, 
BY REGION—1964 


Years of 


: . Northerners Southerners 
Consecutive Service 


(%) (%) 
0-9 38 32 
10-19 33 38 
20-29 25 23 
30 and over 4. 6 
100 99a 
N (4S) (77) 


4 Does not sum to 100 because of ema 


time in the House until they can get a more 
highly prized post. The principal example 
offered is 4 tendency for New York City 
congressmen to quit the House abruptly when a 
judgeship becomes available. (These are usu- 
ally elective offices, but access to them has been 
effectively controlled by the regular Demo- 
cratic organization in New York.) By extension 
other northern big-city congressmen are 
alleged to have the same preference for careers 
in state and local government. In contrast, a 
seat in Congress is said to be the high ambition 
of almost any southern politician. Those for- 
tunate few who attdin this goal are content to 
stay in the House (unless an opportunity for 
the Senate presents itself), patiently going 
along and working their way up the ladder of 
seniority to a position of real influence in 
national affairs. 

We tested this proposition by examining the 
circumstances under which safe-seat incum- 
bents left their seats from January, 1947 to the 
beginhing of 1964. In all but a few cases the 
reasons for leaving were either stated by the 
incumbent or were obvious enough, e.g., death 
in office, defeat in a primary, retirement. In a 
few instances we infetréd the reason from the 
man’s subsequent occupation. These data, 
classified by region, are presented in Table VII. 

The insiders’ theory is confirmed on one 
point: 21 per cent of the Northerners who left 
the House did so to run for a state or local 
office, in contrast to only one Southerner. 
Almost all of these Northerners were from New 
York City and most of the offices sought were 
state or county judgeships. Quitting one’s seat 
tò go into business also is an indication of lack 
of interest in 4 House careér, and here the 
regional ratio is reversed. Twenty-two per cent 


of the Southerners who left Congress went into 
private business or law practice, compared to 
just one Northerner. Since preferences for local 
public office or for private business to continu- 
ing congressional service are both examples of 
voluntary departure, the two categories can be 
combined to provide an overall measure of low 
interest in a House career. When so combined, 
these categories account for an identical pro- 
portion of northern and southern quitters: 
twenty-four per cent. 

Fear of losing a4 primary may cause 4 member 
to quit in favor of another job. Rumors have it 
that several congressmen, from both North 
and South, have done this in the past decade. 
There is no reason to believe, however, that 
this fear is any more prevalent among North- 
erners than Southerners, or vice versa. One 
could argue that, everything considered, pri- 
mary defeat may be less of a hazard for North- 
erners because of the strong political organiza- 
tions in many cities. The data in Table VII 
support this proposition; more than twice as 
many Southerners were defeated in primaries. 

The data presented thus far do not support 
the insiders’ claim that Northerners evince less 
interest in Congress. Table VII indicates that, 
in fact, Northerners who leave Congress are 


TABLE VII. SAFE SEAT HOLDERS’ REASONS FOR 
LEAVING CONGRESS, BY REGION—1947~-1964 





Reasons for Leaving Northerners Southerners 


2. (%) (%) 
Death in office* 37 22 
Retirement due to 

health or age 5 12 
Defeat in primary ` 11 26 
Run for Serate 16. 12 
Run for state or 

local office 21 p 
Go into büsiness 

or law 3 22 
Appointed to govern- 

ment position 8 5 

101» 101> 
N (88) (59) 


a See below, p. 346, for a discussion of this 
regional difference. 

b Does not sum tò 100 because of rounding. 

Sources: Congressional Quarterly Weekly Re- 
ports; Biographical Directory of the American 
Congress, 1774-1961 (Washington, G.P.O., 1961); 
and various issues of Congressional Directory 
(Washington, G.P.O.), 
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more likely to remain in public service than 
Southerners. This may reflect fewer opportuni- 
ties for rewarding government posts in the 
largely rural South. It may also be a result of 
the unstructured southern political parties. 
There appears to be much less articulation 
between congressional politics and state and 
local politics in the South.“ 

We have seen that incumbents in northern 

safe seats have as much seniority as their 
opposite numbers from the South. Seniority in 
Congress is useful chiefly to secure desirable 
committee assignments. Since committee rank 
is a result of consecutive service on the com- 
mittee, the northern safe seat holders con- 
celvably could dissipate their congressional 
seniority by “committee hopping.” 
“ The data do not support this speculation. 
Twenty-nine per cent of the southern safe seat 
holders and 31 per cent of the Northerners were 
in one of the top three positions on the 17 major 
standing committees. Of the 14 major chair- 
manships held by members from safe districts, 
Southerners held nine and Northerners five; 
12 per cent of the Southerners were major com- 
mittee chairmen, and 11 per cent of the 
Northerners.! The southern advantage in total 
chairmanships appears to be a result of their 
great number of safe seats, and nothing else. 

Finally, we examined the proportions of the 
two groups of safe seat holders who were chair- 
men of subcommittees. Here there is a southern 
advantage; 36 per cent of the Northerners were 
subcommittee chairmen, compared to 45 per 
cent of the Southerners. Subcommittee chair- 
men are chosen by the committee chairman, 
who need not make their selections solely on 
the basis of seniority. Favoritism by the pre- 
dominantly southern committee chairmen 
might account for the disparity in subcommit- 
tee chairmanships. We tested this proposition 
by counting, on each of the 17 major commit- 
tees, those committee members who were not 
subcommittee chairmen themselves but who 
had more seniority than the lowest ranking 
subcommittee chairman. A total of 28 con- 
gressmen. were in this position, 18 Northerners 
and 10 Southerners." On committees chaired 


“u See V. O. Key, Southern Politics (New York, 
1949), ch. 18 and passim. 

1: The figure for the Southerners would be 13% 
if we took account of George Mahon’s accession 
to the chairmanship of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee on the death of Clarence Cannon in May, 
1964. 

16 It might be thought that the larger number 
of by-passed Northerners results from the fact 
that there are more of them in the House. But 
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by Southerners, nine Northerners and three 
Southerners were by-passed. With northern 
chairmen, the proportion was more even: nine 
Northerners and seven Southerners. 

Favoritism may not be the only reason for 
setting aside seniority in appointing subcom- 
mittee chairmen. Someone with special exper- 
tise may receive such an appointment out of 
turn. An uninterested or hopelessly incompe- 
tent member may be passed over. Some mem- 
bers may be reluctant to accept the chairman- 
ship of an undesirable subcommittee in hopes 
of being chosen eventually to head a more 
powerful one. There is no reason to believe, 
however, that any of these considerations 
would apply disproportionately more to south- 
ern than northern members. Thus while the 
data in the preceding paragraph cannot be 
considered conclusive evidence of southern 
favoritism, they provide at least some basis for 
an explanation of the disproportionate number 
of subcommittee chairmanships held by South- 
erners. 

The data presented up to this point indicate 
that the insiders’ theory is wrong on every 


‘ count: 


(1) Congressmen in southern safe seats do 
not have more congressional seniority 
than those in northern safe seats. 

(2) The post-congressional career patterns 
of the two groups do not indicate any 
greater northern inclination to leave the 
House for another career. 

(8) The safe Southerners do not have more 
committee seniority than safe North- 
erners. 

(4) Safe Southerners have more chairman- 
ships than they are “entitled to” only at 
the subcommittee level, where consider- 
ations other than seniority affect the 
selection process. 


The final element in the insiders’ theory, con- 
cerning differences in the prestige of congress- 
men, will be discussed in the following section. 


IV. OTHER REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 


The finding that northern safe seat holders 
do not quit congress any more readily than 
their southern counterparts does not by itself 
dispose of the proposition that Southerners are 
more effective legislators. Is it possible to 
examine the proposition that while the North- 


Southerners comprise 44% of the membership of 
the highest-ranking half of the 17 major commit- 
tees, and it is from this group that subcommittee 
chairmen are chosen. 
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erners are no less likely to leave Congress, they 
do not use their House positions as effectively 
as the Southerners? Are the Northerners, as a 
group, less able men? Some fragments of data 
can be considered. 

In the first place, the role of United States 
Representative does not appear to be any more 
prestigious among the mass of southern citizens 
than among those in the North. In a survey 
conducted in 1947 the National Opinion Re- 
search Center studied a national sample’s 
assessment of the “general standing” of 90 
occupations, one of which was “United States 
Representative in Congress.”!7 Each of the 
2920 respondents was asked to rate each 
occupation’s “general standing” on the follow- 


ing scale: “excellent,” “good,” “average,” 


“somewhat below average,” and “poor.” When 
tabulated by region, with southern Negro re- 
spondents removed, the results do not indicate 
any significant regional differences in congres- 
sional prestige. Eighty-eight per cent of the 
white southern respondents gave “excellent” 
or “good” ratings to the job of congressman, 
compared to 92 per cent in the Midwest and 
94 per cent in Northeast and West. When all 
occupations were ranked, congressmen were 
sixth in the West and Midwest and seventh in 
the South and Northeast.!® 

The office of representative may be accorded 
as much respect by the mass electorate in the 
North, as in every section, and yet not be as 
highly regarded in the specialized political 
milieu in which politicians are socialized. 
Urban political organizations control Demo- 
cratic congressional nominations in many 
northern one-party areas. Since these machines 
typically are based on the tangible rewards 
that can be drawn from control of local govern- 
ment, status in them generally goes to those 
who distribute jobs and contracts. Positions 
that have a share in this distribution process 
are the most desirable that the machine can 
bestow. In such cities many people see politics 
as a way to make money through the exercise 
of discretion. 

Congressmen have hardly any patronage of 


17 For a full description of this study see Albert 
J. Reiss, Jr., Occupations and Social Status (New 
York, 1961.) 

18 fbid., pp. 6, 19, 200, 220 Data on white 
Southerners were obtained from the National 
Opinion Research Center through the Inter- 
University, Consortium for Political Research. 
We are grateful to Ralph L. Bisco of the Con- 
sortium and Patrick Bova of NORC for their 
kind help. 


their own! and, when there is a party organiza- 
tion of any consequence back home, federal 
appointments are cleared with its leader. In 
any event, federal patronage is negligible com- 
pared to the jobs and contracts that any 
machine-influenced local government can dis- 
pense. For most politicians who have worked 
their way up in an urban machine, being a 
congressman has little appeal. Some local 
bosses have also been congressmen, e.g., the 
late William Green of Philadelphia or Charles 
Buckley of the Bronx, but their political power 
was not a result of thelr congressional seats. 
In his study of the Chicago congressional 
delegation, Leo M. Snowiss found that in that 
city’s powerful Democratic organization the 
job of congressman was not as highly prized as 
any of a number of party and local governmen- 
tal positions.2° Consequently, at least some 
congressional nominations go to less highly 
regarded organization figures, tired medioc- 
rities in late middle age. Most regular machine 
politicians in New York City seem to have a 
similarly low evaluation of congressmen. Rich- 
ard H. Rovere’s description of Peter J. Mc- 
Guinness, an old-time boss in Brooklyn, in- 
cludes an interesting example of this point of 
view: 

Like most politicians of his school, McGuinness 
considers congressmen members of an inferior 
class. To him, the local party bosses, who pick the 
legislators and tell them what to do, are the elite 
of politics and congressmen are men who, unable 
to make the grade themselves, must serve as 
legislative secretaries to men who have made the 
grade. He cannot understand the tendency, com- 
paratively recent in this city, of political bosses 
to take congressional nominations for themselves. 
“Tye sent plenty of them to Albany and Washing- 
ton,” he says, “but I’d never be such a damn fool 
as to send meself. Believe me, Pm glad I was 
never in a fix where anyone else could send me. 
If a man’s a leader in New York, what the hell 
business has he got in Washington?’ 


19 In addition to nominations to the service 
academies (which usually are heavily dependent 
on objective examination scores), the average 
congressman is lucky if he can name a Capitol 
policeman, elevator operator, or page. It takes a 
number of terms to acquire enough seniority to 
have much more appointment power. 

20 Leo M. Snowiss, “Chicago and Congress: A 
Study of Metropolitan Representation’ (unpub- 
lished doctoral dissertation, University of Chicago, 
1965), ch. 2. 

2 Richard H. Rovere, “The Big Hello,” in The 
American Establishment, Harvest edition (New 
York, 1962), pp. 45-6. 
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One of the authors of this article, engaged in 
research that provided many opportunities to 
observe status relations in a very cohesive 
traditional northeastern urban organization, 
noted that the local congressional candidate 
seemed to get very little deference from most 
members of the organization. 

This is not to say that all big-city congress- 
men are incompetent. The candidate just men- 
tioned, for instance, has become a congressman 
with a considerable reputation for ability and 
effectiveness. Many other able representatives 
have come to Washington from the machines. 
In fact, given the low value generally placed on 
House seats in such political milieux, some 
ambitious men probably realize that the com- 
petition for such positions is less than for more 
lucrative posts at home. Nevertheless, politi- 
cians, like everyone else, are partly products of 
their environment, and there are indications 
that machine-controlled districts in the North 
produce more than their share of ineffective 
congressmen. 

The New York City delegation is a case in 
point. Its members make up the core of the 
“Tuesday-to-Thursday club”: congressmen 
who are in Washington only from Tuesday 
morning through Thursday afternoon and 
spend the rest of their time back home in more 
congenial and profitable pursuits. This habit is 
so prevalent that the decision of a second-term 
Democratic congressman from Queens to live 
in Washington evoked quasi-anthropological 
awe from The New York Times: “Mr. Rosen- 
thal is the first New York City Democrat to 
take this step, as far as anyone in the state 
delegation can recall.’ 

The best available measure of attendance is 
CQ’s voting participation score, which gives 
the percentage of roll calls (119 in 1963) at 
which each member was present. A serious 
disadvantage of this score as a measure of 
interest in legislation is that the leadership, 
aware of the members’ habits, tries to schedule 
roll calls when most congressmen are in Wash- 
ington. Since the House has been in Democratic 
hands for the past ten years, votes are seldom 
held when many Democrats are absent. As a 
practical matter, this means that there is little 
voting except on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday. If a member’s score is low, his 
attendance must be very spotty indeed. Table 
VIII contains voting participation scores for 
safe and non-safe congressmen, with region 
controlled. Although a safe congressman should 
not have to spend as much time mending fences 


2 The New York Times, March 16, 1964, p. 37. 
23 Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report, Janu- 
ary 31, 1964. 
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TABLE VIII. VOTING PARTICIPATION BY DEMOCRATIC 
CONGRESSMEN IN SAFE AND NON-SAFE SEATS, 
BY REGION—1963 


Type of District Voting Participation 


Score 
Northern Safe 79 
Northern Non-Safe 86 
Southern Safe 83 
Southern Non-Safe 87 


at home, the northern safe group scored some- 
what lower than the non-safe Northerners. The 
New York City delegation accounts for most of 
this difference. When they are excluded, the 
northern safe group’s score rises from 79 to 82, 
virtually the same as the southern safe score. 
Since a number of Southerners also have 
unimpressive attendance records (although no 
southern delegation can match the New 
Yorkers), it is difficult to derive marked re- 
gional differences from these data. The com- 
plaints about the New York and Chicago 
delegations come chiefly from people who 
would usually like to be able to count on their 
votes. Possibly conservative spokesmen are 
equally bitter about southern absenteeism, but 
do not exhibit their disappointments in print. 
Another bit of evidence may be useful in 
determining whether there are regional differ- 
ences in legislative effectiveness. Despite the 
intentions of the spirit, the flesh may be weak. 
Some congressmen might not be physically 
capable of working as hard as they want. 
Representatives in northern safe seats are more 
likely than their southern counterparts to 
begin their congressional careers at fairly ad- 
vanced ages. As Table IX shows, a quarter of 


TABLE IX. AGE DISTRIBUTION AT BEGINNING OF 
CURRENT TERM OF SERVICE OF INCUMBENTS 
IN SAFE SEATS, BY REGION—1964 





Age at Entry Northerners Southerners 

(%) (%) 

25-84 13 17 
85-39 33 32 
40-44 18 29 
45-49 11 10 
50-54 16 10 

55 and over 8 1 
998 gga 

N (46) (77) 


a Does not sum to 100 because of rounding. 
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the present northern safe seat holders entered 
the House when they were fifty or older, com- 
pared to 11 per cent of the Southerners, This 
explains the finding in Table VII that more 
Northerners than Southerners die in office. The 
machine-dominated recruitment patterns dis- 
cussed earlier may account for the regional age 
difference. Like other rewards for faithful ser- 
vice, congressional nominations are not given 
to neophytes. The leaders of urban machines 
typically are older men who have put in dec- 
ades of work for the party. Upstarts are not 
highly regarded. On the other hand, nomina- 
tions for available seats in most southern dis- 
tricts are more often fought over by a number 
of ambitious young men.™ Since this prize is 
seldom one that can be bestowed by a cohesive 
organization, precedence has less to do with 
who gets it. 

On the basis of these scattered data, it 
appears that Northerners in safe seats may be 
somewhat less vigorous than Southerners. This 
difference cannot be established as either large 
or conclusive. 


V. TRENDS IN THE COMPETITIVENESS OF 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS 


Our definition of safe seats is static and does 
not take account of districts that have become 
non-competitive since 1946. What trends have 
there been since then? As Charles O. Jones has 


shown, the number of competitive seats has. 


decreased since 1952.% What effect is this trend 
likely to have on the distribution of political 
power in the House Democratic party? Do 
these trends modify the picture of safe dis- 
tricts painted by Burns and other spokesmen of 
the textbook theory? 

To explore these questions we traced the 
number of non-competitive Democratic dis- 
tricts in every congressional election from 1946 
through 1964. 1946 is a good starting point for 
two reasons: it was the first postwar election 


‘and it marks the low point of Democratic con- 


gressional votes in the past 36 years. For pur- 
poses of this discussion we will define a non- 
competitive election as one in which the 
Democratic candidate received 65 per cent or 
more of the major party vote. This is an arbi- 


2 The classic description of the unstructured 
politics of most southern states is Key’s book. 
See also Julius Turner, “Primary Elections as the 
Alternative to Party Competition in ‘Safe’ Dis- 
tricts,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 15 (May, 1953), 
pp. 197-210. 

25 Charles O. Jones, ‘‘Inter-party Competition 
for Congressional Seats,” Western Political Quar- 
terly, Vol. 17 (September, 1964), pp. 461-76. 


trary criterion, designed only to put often 
uncontested southern seats in some sort of com- 
parative framework with northern non-com- 
petitive districts. 

Table X shows the distribution of non-com- 
petitive districts in every election since the 
war. The number of southern districts in this 
category remained almost constant through 
1958, with the exception of 1956, and has 
declined since then. The number of northern 
non-competitive districts has increased con- 
sistently and now exceeds the South’s. The 
1964 election has exaggerated these trends,” 
but the probably aberrant character of this 
election should not minimize the significance of 
the steady increase in the North’s share of non- 
competitive districts. Since 1956 Northern dis- 
tricts have never comprised less than 44 per 
cent of all seats won by 65 per cent or more. A 
similar proportion of non-competitive districts 
has been urban since 1956. It is no longer so 
true that non-competitive districts “have a 
heavily rural bias,” as Burns said in 1963.27 

The increase in Democratic strength in the 
North is due in part to population growth and 
movement. Better-off urban residents have 
been moving to the suburbs. The remaining 
city dwellers include higher proportions of 
Negroes, ethnic groups, and the poor. Reappor- 
tionment after the 1950 and 1960 Censuses 
may also have contributed to the growth of 
non-competitive districts.2? Republican state 
legislatures often follow a strategy of concen- 
trating Democratic voting strength in a few 
districts.2° 

The increase in northern numbers has been 
accompanied by a decline in the southern posi- 
tion. In 1947 there were 103 Democratic 
representatives from the South and only two 


2 There probably would be fewer southern non- 
competitive seats (not to mention fewer Demo- 
cratic congressmen) if there had been Republican 
candidates in every southern district in the 1964 
election. In several southern states Republican 
candidates either won or held their opponents to 
less than 65% of the vote in every district that 
they contested. 

21 Burns, p. 242, 

23 The wholesale reapportionment resulting 
from recent Supreme Court decisions is also likely 
to increase urban and suburban representation in 
both North and South. 

29 This is an example of how a rational strategy 
for Republican parties at the state level—conced- 
ing a minimum number of seats to the Democrats 
—is harmful to the party’s interests on the na- 
tional level because it enables these Democrats to 
build up seniority in Congress. 


—_ 
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TABLE X. CONGRESSIONAL SEATS WON BY DEMOCRATS BY AT LHAST 65 PER CENT OF THH 
TWO-PARTY VOTE, BY YEAR AND REGION—-1946 THROUGH 1964 


North Total 


South 
: Seats Won ES es 
Year Urban Rural Urban Rural By 65% ee 
No. PeF No. Per No. Per No. Tor No. Ter 
cent cent cent cent cent 
% % % % % 
1946 16 15 7 6 11 10 76 69 110 100 188 
1948 31 23 14 10 12 9 78 58 135 100 263 
1950 25 19 13 10 12 9 79 61 129 gga 235 
1952 24 20 4 3 12 10 78 66 118 99s 213 
1954 40 28 . 14 10 9 6 79 56 142 100 232 
1956 32 26 8 . 7 13 11 68 56 121 100 234 
1958 61 35 20 1l 20 11 75 43 176 100 283 
1960 57 36 12 8 19 12 70 44 158 100 260 
1962 53 39 10 7 10 7 64 47 137 100 259 
1964 81 49 25 15 12 7 48 29 166 100 294 


a Does not sum to 100 because of rounding. 

Sources: for election returns, various editions of Richard Scammon, ed., America Votes (Pittsburgh, 
University of Pittsburgh Press); several editions of the Congressional Directory; various editions 
of Clerk, U. S. House of Representatives, Statistics of the Congressional and Presidential Elections 
(Washington, G.P.O.); and Complete Returns of the 1964 Elections by Congressional District (Washing- 
ton, Congressional Quarterly, Inc., 1965). The task of classifying Congressional districts as urban or 
rural proved to be rather complicated. For the 1962 and 1964 elections we used CQ Census Analysis, 
and for 1956 through 1960 similar data in Congresstonal Quarterly Weekly Report, February 2, 1962. 
In an earlier classification published in 1956, CQ used a completely different four-point classification 
scheme, Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 1966 (Washington, Congressional Quarterly, Inc., 1956), 
pp. 788-792. We adapted this scheme to the urban-rural one on the basis of apparent similarities in 
the two taxonomies. For the elections from 1946 through 1950 we used the 1956 data, modified by 
examination of Congressional district maps. 


Republicans. By 1963 there were eleven only seniority losses the region has suffered. 


southern Republican seats; and in 1965 there 
are 17 such,®° and 89 Democratic. Some of the 
Republican seats gained in 1964, notably five 
in Alabama and one in Mississippi, may pres- 
ently revert to the Democrats. On the other 
hand, Goldwater did not do as well as Eisen- 
hower and Nixon in the peripheral southern 
states. Possibly, therefore, the Democrats 
will recover their seats in the Deep South only 
to lose seats in Florida, Texas, or Virginia. The 
1964 election cost the South two of its subcom- 
mittee chairmanships.+ These are not the 


30 This includes Representative Albert W. Wat- 
son of South Carolina, a Democrat who backed 
Senator Goldwater in 1964, was stripped of his 
seniority for this defection by the Democratic 
Caucus, and then switched parties. 

31 Representatives Grant and Roberts of Ala- 
bama and Winstead of Mississippi, all defeated by 
Republican candidates, headed a total of four 


Primary losses and redistricting have also 
eroded its power in the House. Since 1947 eight 
southern congressmen have lost their seats 
through redistricting and 15 more have been 
deposed in primaries. The redistricted seats 
have been gained by other southern states, 
but the new incumbents in these 23 seats could 
not inherit the seniority of the supplanted 
congressmen. 

These trends mark an important shift in the 
distribution of power in the Democratic party. 
The northern wing oi the congressional party 
is just now recovering the ground lost in the 
Republican sweep of 1946. The enormous 
Democratic losses in that election were con- 


subcommittees. A fifth subcommittee was chaired 
by John Bell Williams of Mississippi, who shared 
Watson’s fate (but did not switch parties). North- 
erners took over Williams’ subcommittee and one 
of the two chaired by Grant. 
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fined almost entirely to the North. One of the 
long-term consequences of the Republican 
landslide then was the creation of a “seniority 
generation”? dominated by Southerners. Un- 
less the trend depicted in Table X is reversed, 
northern Democrats with useful amounts of 
seniority will soon be as numerous as the 


- weakened southern contingent. Within a few 


years the North should begin to realize in its 
turn the fruits of the seniority system. 

The familiar debate over ‘party responsibil- 
ity” often leads to rejoinders that fragmenta- 
tion is inevitable in American political parties. 
Some fragmentation 1s unavoidable, but it is 
one thing to say that we cannot (or should not) 
have cohesive parties on the English model, and 
quite another to claim that any particular ex- 
isting level of fragmentation is immutable. As 
the changes in House rules at the beginning 


‘ of the 1965 session demonstrate, arrangements 


to make the process more or less responsive to 
majorities can occur within the basic frame- 
work of fragmentation. A “bargaining system” 
can be any of a variety of political orders, from 
just short of anarchy to something like what 
happens in Great Britain when one party does 
not have a decisive majority. All systems char- 
acterized by bargaining do not assign similar 
resources to the principal actors. If the effec- 
tive power of the president and the majority 
leadership were enhanced by any of half a 
dozen procedural changes, e.g., an item veto, it 
would still be necessary for the actors to bar- 
gain with each other. The change would be in 
the cards, not the game. This is a simple point, 
but it seems to be overlooked by some of the 
most enthusiastic academic apologists for 
anti-majoritarian aspects of our political sys- 
tem. 

Dissension in the Democratic party is due 
largely to Southerners.* As the relative 
strength of the South decreases, the cohesive 
potential of the party as a whole will increase, 
for there is little reason to expect that the 
northern wing of the party will become pro- 


% Procedures were changed to reduce the 
Rules Committee’s power to prevent floor con- 
sideration of legislation and avoid appointing 
conference committees. Most Southerners resisted 
these actions. 

33 There are, of course, many Southerners, in- 
cluding powerful committee chairmen like Carl 
Vinson, who are (or were) loyal to Democratic 
presidents all or most of the time. One cannot 
validly label all southern congressmen as invari- 
ably dissident. Nevertheless, there is also no 
doubt that the southern wing of the party is the 
major source of deviance. 


portionately more divided as it grows in 
strength.*4 To put it another way, the decline 
of the Southerners will be accompanied by a 
Democratic president’s ‘greater ability to get 
his way with Congress. It appears, then, that 
present trends are in the direction of greater 
cohesion and “responsibility” in the Democrat- 
ic party. 


VI. SUMMARY 


We have presented data to test two theories 
about southern influence in the Democratic 
party in the House of Representatives. The 
central question is whether southern power can 
be explained solely by the lack of party compe- 
tition in the South, or whether it is due also 
to regional differences which result in more 
dedication to legislative careers on the part of 
Southerners. We approached this problem by 
comparing northern and southern occupants of 
safe Democratic seats. There were no regional 
differences in congressional or committee 


44 Some political scientists have argued that 
large legislative majorities are less responsive to 
the president, because they lead to factionalism. 
It is unclear whether this proposition refers sim- 
ply to a majority for the president’s party, or an 
effective majority for his policies. Even if it refers 
to the latter, there are some difficulties. Most 
important, it would seem that the smaller the 
majority, the easier it is for a potential defector 
to impede the president’s program, since he needs 
to win fewer other dissidents to destroy the 
majority. As the majority grows, so does the size 
of the splinter group necessary to make an im- 
pact, and hence so does the magnitude of the 
defector’s task. For discussions of this “law of 
economy” see E. E. Schattschneider, Party Gov- 
ernment (New York, 1942), pp. 85-96. William H. 
Riker, who is cited on this point, actually dis- 
cusses the weakness of big majorities only when 
they are so big that they become “‘a, coalition of 
the whole.” See his A Theory of Political Coalitions 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 1962), p. 56. 

Statements of this proposition are usually ac- 
companied by reminders that President Roosevelt, 
having won enormous congressional majorities in 
1936, found his legislative program bogged down 
soon thereafter. This appears to be the major 
item of evidence to support the proposition. It 
does not appear that presidents have restrained 
their efforts to elect friendly congresses for fear 
of suffering Roosevelt’s fate. A systematic ex- 
amination of the historical record found that, if 
anything, big majorities are better than little 
ones. See Jay Goodman, “Legislative Majorities 
and Presidential Success”? (unpublished paper, 
Brown University.) 
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seniority, or in forsaking Congress for other 
careers. Lack of party competition, aided 
perhaps by southern favoritism in appointment 
of subcommittee chairmen—and in the wake 
of the northern Republican sweep in 1946— 
seems to be an adequate explanation for the 
disproportionate number of Southerners in in- 
fluential positions in the House. The textbook 
theory, accordingly, appears to be correct on 
this point. 

The southerners may be more vigorous in 
the use they make of the positions they have. 
If age is any indication, Northerners, while 
they remain in the House, may be less able 
and energetic than Southerners. We could find 
no evidence of regional differences in the 
prestige of congressmen among electorates. 
The Northerners did tend to include more 


absentees and more members who first entered 
Congress at age 50 or older. These differences 
are not great, however, and must be inter- 
preted with caution. 

The number and share of non-competitive 
seats held by the North have inereased 
markedly in the past fifteen years. The text- 


book theory is becoming increasingly less. 


valid in its description of the characteristics 
of non-competitive districts. Unless this trend 
is reversed, northern Democrats will become 
much more influential in the House within a 
few years, since the other findings of this 
article do not indicate that they are any less 
likely to accrue seniority. The effect of these 
trends will be a decrease in the power of the 
deviant wing of the Democratic party and 
therefore an increase in party cohesion. 


CHARACTER AND MISSION OF A UNITED NATIONS PEACE 
FORCE, UNDER CONDITIONS OF GENERAL AND 
COMPLETE DISARMAMENT 


CHARLES Burton MARSHALL 
The Washingion Center of Foreign Policy Research, The Johns Hopkins University 


A principal element of the United States 
Government’s conception of general and com- 
plete disarmament pertains to establishment 
and development of a force not identified with 
any national governing entity, subject to con- 
trol by an all-embracing international collec- 
tivity, and charged with missions of global 
scope in connection with peace-keeping. 

The purpose of this essay is to examine what 
might be entailed, as conditions and as conse- 
quences, in establishing such a force. The dis- 
cussion focuses quite explicitly on terms in the 
United States’ proposal before the eighteen- 
nation Disarmament Conference at Geneva in 
1962—a document hereinafter referred to by 
the short title Outline! Other sources, includ- 
ing proposals and discussions of forces of 
kindred type, are referred to for details con- 
cerning conceivable forms and conditions for 
the undertaking. 


I. THE PROJECT IN BROAD COMPASS 


As set forth in the Outline, such a force 
would be brought into existence over a span 
of years. The process of realizing it would be 
linked, stage by stage, with a progressive 
diminution of all forces under national control. 
At a transforming juncture, national forces 
would have been scaled down to a level render- 
ing impossible their projection of any threat 
beyond the borders of their respective domains. 
Concomitantly, the global force would be in- 
creased to a level such as to place it beyond 
effective challenge by any other force existing. 
The course would not be one of simply doing 


1 United States Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency, Blueprint for the Peace Race: Out- 
line of Basic Provisions of a Treaty on General and 
Complete Disarmament in a Peaceful World (Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1962). This 
article is from a study prepared for the United 
States Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
‘by the Washington Center of Foreign Policy Re- 
search, The Johns Hopkins University. The 
judgments in this article are the author’s and do 
not necessarily reflect the views of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency or any other 
department or agency of the United States 
Government. 


away with forces capable of deployment over 
a wide range. It would involve an amalgam of 
such forces into an all-encompassing monopoly 
—~a coercive institution of scope and relative, if 
not absolute, power heretofore never achieved. 

The lines of development would be essen- 
tially interdependent. The final step in reducing 
nationally controlled forces to a level com- 
mensurate with internal security requirements 
would be contingent upon a solid and immedi- 
ate prospect of achievement of an efficacious 
global force. Fulfilment of the design for the 
global force, moreover, would be dependent 
upon diminution of nationally controlled forces. 

An initial question, necessarily hypothetical, 
is in order concerning the appropriateness for 
their respective missions of the world peace- 
force and of forces to be permitted under 
national control. The criteria in the Outline are 
limited to quantitative and technical con- 
siderations expressed in highly general terms. 
With respect to the world peace force, the key 
words in the Ouiline are: “sufficient armed 
forces and armaments that no state could 
challenge it.” This prescription is amplified by 
the following phrases: “fully capable of insur- 
ing international security in a disarmed world” 
and “equipped with agreed types of armaments 
necessary to ensure that the United Nations 
can effectively deter any threat or use of 
arms.’ The counterpart terms in the Outline 
regarding forces permissible for states to retain 
under their own direction are: “agreed re- 
quirements for nonnuclear armaments of 
agreed types for national forces required to 
maintain internal order and protect the per- 
sonal security of citizens.” States would be 
required to disband “organizational arrange- 
ments comprising and supporting their national 
military establishment.” 

Relevant qualities in each instance are 
simply postulated. Their feasibility and ascer- 
tainability are assumed. The terms necessary 
for fulfillment are left to be worked out by 
international accord. For the moment, ques- 
tions of the adequacy of a purely quantifying 
and technical expression of attributes may be 
passed over, along with questions regarding 


2 Outline, Stage III, H, 3; A. Objectives, 4. 
3 Outline, Stage III, B, 1. 
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the practicability, probability, or even desira- 
bility of the relevant contemplated develop- 
ments. The focus here is on the broad missions 
of the force and its presumable character in the 
light of its missions and on the requirements 
and consequences inferable from its missions 
and character. 

A mission assigned to the projected peace 
force with respect to maintenance of order and 
security among states, as explicitly expressed in 
the Outline, would be enormously inclusive and 
complex. In addition, however, the force would 
have duties to perform with respect to security 
within component states. Because this aspect 
of the matter is only implicitly indicated in the 
project, and because it is fundamental to 
comprehension of the idea of the peace force, 
elucidation is called for. For that purpose, it is 
necessary to make clear the transformation of 
the character of states envisaged in the project. 


Il, THE TRANSFORMATION OF STATES 


A decision to move into and past the trans- 
forming stage would involve both resolution of 
will and ascertainment of fact on the part of 
concerned governments acting in their single 
discretion but also as a group. A number of 
antecedent choices would have to have been 
made, and relevant actions effected, to take 
the course to that decisive stage. 

The purpose here, rather than speculating 
upon procedure, is to examine the sorts of 
questions likely to require answer at the seat 
of judgment. As a precondition to the final 
step, or, more accurately, as a constituent part 
of it, the governments would have to register 
themselves as satisfied on two interrelated prop- 
ositions: first, a solid and immediate prospect 
of the scaling of forces retained under individ- 
ual state control, case by case, down to a level 
providing no surplus over requirements for 
domestic security; second, a concomitant con- 
veyance of overwhelming superiority to the 
world peace force. Clearly—a point requiring 
no argument—the determination would be 
both subjective and objective: the govern- 
ments’ wills would be resolved in response to 
their appraisal of relevant realities, but the 
relevant realities would in major part flow 
from their combined wills. 

Tor the moment, the focus is on the first of 
the two propositions. The forces permitted to 
retain national identity and to be at the dis- 
position of individual governments would be 
limited to agreed requirements and would be of 
agreed types, with the referent à propos of 
requirements and types to be the function of 
maintaining internal order and protecting the 
security of citizens. Capability for sustaining 


the internal security of states would have been 
removed from their autonomous jurisdiction. 

One might speculate on a possibility of pro 
forma ascertainment, with each government’s 
estimate of its own requirements and its re- 
lated inventory of equipment and related man- 
power to be accepted as conclusive by the 
others. The supposition does not withstand 
analysis. Fulfillment of the paramountcy ac- 
corded the central forces would be measurable 
only in relation to capabilities to be retained 
by states individually or cumulatively. 

As an auxiliary postulate, however, one 
might premise the irresistibility of the uni- 
versal force by assuming it to have been vested 
with a monopoly of prodigious instruments 
such as nuclear weapons, thereby rendering 
uncritical the amounts of weapons of less 
destructive efficacy and the related trained 
manpower to be retained by individual states. 
This line of argument requires overlooking the 
references to agreed requirements and to pro- 
visions in the project calling for states to dis- 
band “organizational arrangements comprising 
and supporting their national military estab- 
lishment.” It requires one to hypothesize huge 
improvidence on the part of the participating 
governments in creating a world security force 
capable of effective action only at the highest 
levels of destruction—a, characteristic far more 
likely to inhibit authorized use of the force 
than to intimidate potential challengers. 

One might speculate also on a possibility of 
limiting the term of general concern in retained 
security capabilities to the moment of decision, 
whereafter the matter would revert to the 
autonomous jurisdiction of the respective 
states. This notion of lifting internal security 
requirements of states only for a moment to the 
center of world concern and then permitting 
them to subside immediately into being a con- 
cern for each state to settle in its own way also 
fails of credibility. Factors simply do not 
shift so arbitrarily from importance to indif- 
ference. 

The inference is clear. Limitation upon in- 
ternal security capabilities to an agreed level 
of requirements would be a continuing and 
integral part of the pattern of general obliga- 
tion in the disarmament undertaking. Estab- 
lishment of that level, case by case, would be a 
matter for international authority not just 
initially and once but thenceforth and con- 
tinuously. The limitation would be part of a 
contract underlying a global governing ap- 
paratus. Confinement within those limits would 
be an essential aspect of adherence to the whole 
scheme and subject, therefore, to the processes 
of verification and enforcement underlying the 
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disarmament program as a whole. Any ques- 
tion of upward revision of restrictions settled 
on at the outset would be international busi- 
ness on a par with the question of setting 
limits in the first instance. 

The constituent states would have yielded 
their autonomy with respect to allocation of 
resources as between the uses of civil enjoy- 
ment and provision for coercion. The autonomy 
thus surrendered would relate not only to 
power to decide, within limits of resources 
available, on provision, of forces for launching 
or repelling attack as counters in relations with 
other states but would extend as well to the 
discretion of any government as to require- 
ments for maintaining the regime within. 

The point is basic and highly important— 
one deserving to be acknowledged for what it is 
rather than minimized euphemistically. The 
implications are made clearer by taking into 
account the nature of internal security re- 
quirements, which are implicitly predicated as 
fixed and predictable in the United States 
disarmament project but which are in reality 
elastic and unpredictable. 


Ill. PREDICTABILITY AND INTERNAL ORDER 


How far ahead could the internal security 
requirements of any particular political society 
be divined? The question is not disposed of by 
postulating the efficacy of international ar- 
rangements for interdicting all factors playing 
upon such a society from beyond its borders. 
That sweeping assumption is scarcely demon- 
strable at best, but in order to forward the 
argument here, relevant doubts may be dis- 
counted. An array of imponderables would 
still remain. 

To place the matter in perspective, it is in 
point to take account of the meanings of the 
key term internal order used in connection with 
standards and limits predicated for forces to be 
permitted to be retained under the control of 
particular states. The phrase implies reliable 
conditions in human relations over the land 
concerned—a sense conveyed in an auxiliary 
phrase about ‘‘the personal security of citi- 
zens.” Beyond that sense, the term embraces 
the idea of continuity of regime. Order may be 
said to obtain within a civil society when suc- 
cession to places of authority is reliably con- 
trolled by rules rather than subject to deter- 
mination by forcible means. In an ordered 
society, those holding title to power would be 
enabled, as well as constrained, to convey it to 
successors determined under the same basic 
licit arrangements by which the holders in 
their turn had received it. 


Those holding high magisterial positions 
under any orderly system of governance, more- 
over, must take heed of questions of continuity 
and descent. Faculties for deciding on the 
allocation of means to ensure continuity of the 
system itself are an integral element in any 
governing system, a necessary constituent of 
power to lay down the law. Divested of power 
to assure the means of survival, a system of 
government would lose a main prop of author- 
ity—an element of internal sovereignty, to use 
an overworked abstraction. 

These observations do not imply a possi- 
bility of an absolute guarantee of survival for 
a system of government. Perhaps no regime 
could ever foreclose all possibilities, at least 
logical possibilities, of being overthrown by 
revolt or revolution. Nevertheless, the concept 
of order—and this is the main point—entails a 
licit and reliable descent of authority as dis- 
tinguished from violent disjunctions and over- 
turns in the system of rulership. 

Whether with respect to order in the sense 
of assurance of the personal security of persons 
or in the sense of assured continuity of the sys- 
tem of government, internal security require- 
ments, stated in amounts or types, vary in 
relation to the mores prevailing within a so- 
ciety. They vary in relation to factors of urban 
concentration and rural dispersion. They vary 
in relation, moreover, to factors of identity and 
confidence operative between a regime and its 
populace. They are affected by degrees of 
confidence assumed by regimes, or accorded 
by their populaces, with respect to their 
legitimacy. They vary as between circum- 
stances of political tension and oppression and 
those of free consensus. They vary in relation 
to stress or contentment with respect to condi- 
tions of production and distribution, social 
unrest or placidity, and to factors of ethnic 
and cultural homogeneity or diversity and 
circumstances of disturbance or adjustment 
among ethnic groups. They are affected by 
factors of morale and competence within the 
security forces themselves. All these considera- 
tions—and many others of indisputable rele- 
vance—may be summed up as inherent and 
persistent variables in any political society. 
The point requires no labored argument. One 
needs only to ask himself as to the validity of 
a ten-year projection of internal security re- 
quirements for the United States drawn up, 
say, in the year 1855. 

Variability of internal security requirements 
leads logically to a consideration of the role of 
military establishments in regard to internal 
security, to implications of abolishing such 
establishments under national control, and to 
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the bearing of the topic on the mission of the 
projected United Nations peace force. 


IV. DIVISION OF FUNCTIONS REGARDING 
INTERNAL ORDER 


This facet of the subject entails a recital of 
some elementary, even obvious, points con- 
cerning organization of coercion in relation to 
maintenance of order and statehood. The 
delineation necessarily is highly generalized, 
focusing on essences rather than details and 
eliding empirical distinctions as between uni- 
tary and federal systems and as among states 
of varying degrees of civic development in the 
contemporary world. 

A basic division of functions with respect to 
the apparatus of coercion is generally charac- 
teristic of advanced states. The origins trace 
back to a stage of development when groups 
first settled down in permanent identification 
with delimited portions of the earth’s surface 
and used them as sites for accumulating goods 
and established fixed habitations and passed 
them along from one generation to another. 
The concept of state—as suggested by its static 
implication—is rooted in the idea of fixed posi- 
tion. It represents established order pervasive 
within an area, with diversity beyond the 
perimeter. 

Basically, the relevant division of function 
lies between establishment of a span of juris- 
diction and control on the one hand and the 
exercise of control or jurisdiction within the 
established span on the other: external security 
and internal security. These are distinguishable 
but not absolutely separable functions. 

Military functions pertain to the establish- 
ment of spans of control. They are concerned 
with securing, in the first instance, dominion 
over land or water, as the case may be—and in 
modern circumstances, over air space as well; 
with holding perimeters against other forces 
competing for access to or mastery over all or 
part of the range concerned, and with expand- 
ing perimeters as opportune or necessary under 
the spur of ambition, advantage, or survival. 

In our nomenclature, the generic term in 
respect of enforcing order within an established 
span of jurisdiction is police—derived, obvi- 
ously, from the Greek term for city, reflecting 
the institution known as the Greek city state, 
and cognate with such terms as polish, politics, 
polity, and the like, associated with the han- 
dling of general affairs among a people living in 
proximity, interdependent, highly involved in 
each other’s existence, and needing a pervasive 
and constantly operative scheme of order to 
minister conditions of their common life. 

Military and police institutions share many 


characteristics, some of them superficial only. 
Each type is customarily called a force—a 
term denoting coercion, directed energy, and a 
body of men prepared for action. Their spe- 
cialty centers on weapons and their use. Uni- 
form dress and distinguishing emblems to 
differentiate members from the general run of 
people are a normal requirement on duty. 
Each such institution—certainly, at least, in a 
constitutional order—is under rigorous restric- 
tions regarding the occasions and purposes for 
bringing its specialty to bear in action, Their 
structures are tightly hierarchic. Hach is more 
highly organized than other institutions of 
society in general. 

Yet contrasting characteristics are also rele- 
vant. The rigor of organization and authority is 
generally more pervasive within a military es- 
tablishment. Systems of tutelage and surveil- 
lance within are more highly developed. 
Autonomous standards of privilege and cour- 
tesy are particular traits. Military organiza- 
tions have separate codes of rules enforceable 
through an autonomous system of adjudication 
and punishment effected by magisterial sys- 
tems of their own. Prerogative to deploy ele- 
ments in what has been called systematic 
nomadism is part of the scheme of authority 
in the usual case. The obligation of service 
between a member and the military establish- 
ment is dissolvable only at the state’s consent: 
that is, a member cannot quit at his option but 
must be absolved from duty. Such are the 
characteristics distinguishing a military estab- 
lishment as a sort of state within a state.‘ 

A police establishment is committed to its 
mission continuously. At all times itis deployed 
and operating within its assigned area. It acts 
on a basis of delegated discretion. Its activities 
on behalf of internal order therefore may be 
said to be of an administrative character. A 
military establishment represents, in contrast, 
a latent power under normal circumstances. 
Its mission is reserved. A military establish- 
ment exists in some degree of readiness, but 
it is not in action with respect to its mission 
except under extraordinary circumstances. 
Then it takes the field not on a basis of dele- 
gated discretion but properly in response to 
specific command or authorization represent- 
ing an exercise of prerogative basic and central 
to the existence and maintenance of a state. 

The prerogative to call military forces into 
action has to do not only with levying war 
against external enemies but also with main- 
tenance of a state’s span of jurisdiction against 


48. E. Finer, The Man on Horseback (New 
York, Praeger, 1962), pp. 6-13. 
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internal challenge as well. Military forces are 
a part, even if normally an abeyant part, of the 
internal security arrangements of à state. 
Police forces are calculated to cope with pre- 
dictable challenges to internal security. Mili- 
tary forces are a reserve capability for use when 
a challenge exceeds the capabilities of police 
establishments, whether because of some ex- 
traordinarily formidable character in the chal- 
lenge or because of some factor of disaffection 
within the police apparatus. The concept here 
invoked is not one of mere theorizing. In an 
instance still fresh in American national experi- 
ence, a thousand score of troops were called 
out to enforce the right of one individual to 
attend a university. 

Thus one of the potentials for maintaining 
order within a state is military power. Disorder 
within a state’s span of jurisdiction may take 
on proportions challenging the integrity and 
continuity of the state’s existence. In such’an 
extremity, the relevance of military power to 
the maintenance of internal order becomes 
patent. Even in normal times, when military 
power is only an abeyant factor, its very 
existence and the prospect of its availability in 
exigency are a presumable, if incalculable, 
factor in support of internal security. 

Discussion on the point here has been di- 
rected to the role of military power within 
political systems characterized by a high level 
of institutional development. In contrasting 
eases military establishments are often domi- 
nant factors rather than subordinated elements 
in patterns of rulership. In some extreme in- 
stances—illustrations from recent events in 
various African states come readily to mind— 
unbridled military establishments may even 
be an aggravating factor in discontinuity and 
disorder. In others, a degree of corporateness 
and effectiveness within the military apparatus 
may supply a principal and virtually sole basis 
for holding a so-called nation together. Such 
phenomena do not offset the main argument 
here concerning the basic role of military power 
within autonomous states. 

The project for abolishing military capabil- 
ities of states thus has deep implications for 
their existence and for the character of author- 
ity within them. The prerogative to interpose 
forces in exigency beyond those forces provided 
in the police establishment for coping with 
challenges to internal security would pass from 
the hands of state authority and be vested in 
an organ external to each state. 

Limitation to internal security requirements 
of forces under control of any state might be so 
construed as to permit each government to 


maintain armed bodies in some modest excess 
of constant requirements as a means for coping 
with extremities. Some such thought is re- 
flected in the Outline. This approach would 
raise a question of how to foreclose use of such 
forces to threaten the security of neighboring 
areas. Neighboring areas, too, might have, as 
counters to such threats, forces of their own in 
excess of calculable internal security needs. 
This line of thought would tend to perpetuate 
in some degree the relationship which the 
Outline would seek to transform. Such a prob- 
lem and a related necessity of dealing with it 
appear to have been anticipated in the Outline, 
which apparently envisages a system of con- 
tinuous surveillance and reporting on the 
stationing and operations of internal security 
forces. The point supports a conclusion con- 


5 This conclusion is warranted by a careful 
reading. Indeed, no alternative interpretation 
seems adducible. After completion of disarma- 
ment, “The Parties ... would apply to national 
forces required to maintain internal order and 
protect the personal security of citizens those 
applicable measures concerning the reduction of 
the risk of war that had been applied to national 
armed forces in Stages I and II.” Outline, Stage 
III, F, 2. Moreover, the International Disarma- 
ment Organization “would be strengthened... 
to ensure its capacity ...to verify....’’ This 
would be accomplished through extension of ar- 
rangements referred to. Outline, Stage III, G. 
Relevant provisions for Stage II simply refer to 
“extending and improving the measures under- 
taken in Stage I....” Outline, Stage II, E. 
Hence it is necessary here to refer only to Stage I. 
The measures are expressed as follows: 


Specified Parties to the Treaty would give 
advance notification of major military move- 
ments and maneuvers to other Parties to the 
Treaty and to the International Disarmament 
Organization. Specific arrangements relating to 
this commitment, including the scale of move- 
ments and maneuvers to be reported and the 
information to be transmitted, would be agreed. 
{Moreover], Specified Parties to the Treaty 
would permit observation posts to be estab- 
lished at agreed locations, including major 
ports, railway centers, motor highways, river 
crossings, and air bases to report on concentra- 
tions and movements of military forces. The 
number of such posts could be progressively 
expanded in each successive step of Stage I. 
Specific arrangements relating to such observa- 
tion posts, including the location and staffing 
of posts, the method of receiving and reporting 
information, and the schedule for installation 
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cerning the subordination of internal security 
to international jurisdiction. 

The basic intention would be to eliminate 
national forces in excess of requirements for 
internal order assumed to be predictable and 
passed upon by international authority. In the 
event of exigencies requiring forces in excess of 
allowed levels to cope with internal violence 
and threats to public order, each state would 
be left in the position of a petitioner for assis- 
tance from a source beyond its own control. 
Those having a determinative voice in with- 
holding or making available such assistance 
from outside would be cast as ultimate arbiters 
of order within each state. The forces from 
outside, if made available, would operate under 
a chain of command external to the state con- 
cerned. The doctrine under which the force 
would operate would presumably be beyond 
determination by the state affected. The same 
would be true of personnel constituting the 
outside force. 

It is fitting now to take account of some of 
the considerations relevant to establishing and 
maintaining such a force as envisaged. 


VY. MATERIAL BASES OF THE PROJECTED 
PEACE FORCE 


Constituent governments acting to create a 
new framework of force would presumably 
have to be convinced of its prospective reli- 
ability in high degree before divesting them- 
selves of control of military forces of their own 
and subordinating themselves to the new ar- 
rangement. A condition of the reliability of the 
new arrangement would be the good faith of all 
significant parties in subordinating themselves. 
The problems posed by interdependency be- 
tween these two considerations are not logi- 
cally more difficult than those involved in any 
proposition of forming a new frame of govern- 


ment by contract. The essential thing here is to 


of posts would be agreed. (Outline, Stage I, F, 
1 and 2.) l 

The Outline says further, in relation to Stage I: 
Assurance that agreed levels of armaments and 
armed forces were not exceeded and that ac- 
tivities limited or prohibited by the Treaty 
were not being conducted clandestinely would 
be provided by the International Disarmament 
Organization through agreed arrangements 
which would have the effect of providing that 
the extent of inspection during any step or 
stage would be related to the amount of dis- 
armament being undertaken and to the degree 
of risk to the Parties to the Treaty of possible 
violations (Outline, Stage I, G, 2,C.)... 


recognize the process as that of forming a world 
state of sorts. 

The matter of reliability of the new arrange- 
ment would include, beyond assurance against 
likelihood of misuse of the peace force, assur- 
ance of the force’s capability and disposition to 
meet its responsibilities. By a proviso “that no 
state could challenge it,” the Outline predicates 
an overwhelmingly effective force, but the only 
index to its efficacy—a phrase regarding “suf- 
ficient forces and armaments’’—is a quantita- 
tive and technical description reflecting what 
has been aptly characterized as a typical 
civilian fallacy in measuring military strength.® 
In all probability, the technical and quantita- 
tive aspects of putting such a force together 
would be the simplest part of the process— 
though its simplicity would only be relative to 
the difficulties of others. 

The force would require mobility and techni- 
cal proficiency of the highest order and would 
have to be immediately available when sum- 
moned to action to meet manifold and ranging 
responsibilities. It would necessarily be a fight- 
ing force capable of exerting coercive power 
with overwhelming effect—that is, to a degree 
calculated to prevail—~at any level of armed 
activity against whatever adversaries it might 
be called upon to meet in any environment 
whatever.’ It would have to be, in sum, a 
sophisticated, versatile, multifarious force. Be- 
sides requiring at operating levels great sub- 
tleties of doctrine and an extraordinary degree 
of corporate identity and morale, it would need 
at staff levels a mastery of higher logistics and 
huge proficiency in military and industrial 
mobilization. The matter of industrial, and 
technical underpinnings for such a force is 
especially important. In this respect, the Out- 


6 Frederick Martin Stern, The Citizen Army 
(New York, St. Martin Press, 1957), p. 4. 

1 This point seems adequately clear, notwith- 
standing a tendency among some to meet ques- 
tions of how to fit United Nations contingents for 
unmeasured responsibilities by imagining the 
problem of force to have been obviated and the 
way thus opened for immaculate order. For ex- 
ample, one such writer predicates such a moral 
authority for the United Nations as to enable a 
force under its aegis to prevail by symbols—its 
efficacy in its arm bands rather than its arms. See 
William P. Frye, A United Nations Peace Force 
(New York, Oceana, 1957), p. 91. The context 
shows this idea to have been a generalization 
overdrawn from the single case of the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force interposed between 
Israel and Egypt. 
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line affords small illumination, presenting not 
so much a formula as an invitation to govern- 
ments to attempt a formula. Implicitly, how- 
ever, it points to an intricate question of how 
to begin. 

The requirements indicated, in connection 
with reduction of force levels to internal 
security requirements, include action by par- 
ticipating governments “to cause to be dis- 
banded organizational arrangements comprising 
and supporting their national military estab- 
lishment, and terminate the employment of 
civilian personnel associated with the forego- 
ing,” dismantlement or conversion to peaceful 
uses of bases and facilities beyond those per- 
mitted to be retained for internal security 
purposes, and closure of all military research, 
development, production, and testing except 
as permitted by international agreement for 
purposes of maintaining internal security.® 

Obviously, however, lore and technology 
relevant to military matters are in the hands of 
national governments. The international col- 
lectivity could scarcely start from scratch in 
fashioning a military mechanism of the limit- 
less scope and supreme proficiency intended. It 
would fall to participants to contribute to 
agegrandizement of the force. Presumably, 
though this is not explicit in the Outline, the 
process would have to be that of conveyance, 
by participants to the world collectivity, of 
ownership, control, and operation of consider- 
able portions of their domains, their concentra- 
tions of relevant professional talents, and their 
scientific and industrial complexes. At least, 
this would be incumbent upon participants 
having such endowments. The new military 
collectivity would have to have something to 
draw upon. It is scarcely plausible for nations 
at once to extirpate military resources and to 
proliferate military strength in combination.’ 


8 Outline, Stage ITI, B, 1 and 2. 

9A quite different set of hypotheses is em- 
ployed, however, in one relevant work. The por- 
tion of nationals permissible from any one state 
would be limited to 3 per cent of the force. Na- 
tionals of the twelve most populous states— 
namely China, the Soviet Union, India, the 
United States, Indonesia, Pakistan, Germany, 
Brazil, the United Kingdom, France, Japan, 
and Italy—would be wholly barred from service 
in the top command. Basing of any portion of the 
force in the aforementioned countries would be 
forbidden. Implicitly, these provisions would 
amount to a wholesale realignment of military 
eapability. Militarily significant and resourceful 
areas would be ordained to become militarily 


Something equivalent to a global defense 
ministry would have to be founded, since re- 
tention of such agencies by individual states 
would be forbidden. Implicitly, the establish- 
ment would include a multifarious staff system 
of its own, research and development systems, 
access to and control of patents and manufac- 
turing systems, as well as contractive powers, 
procurement processes, systems for settling 
accounts, and the like, along with cantonments, 
training ranges, aviation complexes, depot sys- 
tems, transport arteries and port facilities and 
vessels of its own or enforceable accesses to 
them, and many other such properties of a 
cogent military capability. All of these would 
necessarily be operative within and located 
within territory of presently independent 
states.° They would have to be exempt from 
interference by such states. Otherwise, obvi- 
ously, the apparatus would be subject to im- 
pediment and interruption. Its efficacy would 
not then be a calculable surety. The force 
would lack the measure of absolute reliability 
postulated as a central characteristic." 


insignificant, and vice versa. No empirical evidence 


to support the practicability of the proposal is 
adduced, however. Grenville Clark and Louis B. 
Sohn, World Peace Through World Law (Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 2d ed., 1960), 
pp. xxix-xxxii. 

10 Again, note should be taken of a proposal, 
ibid., p. xxx, for locating “main bases... on 
easily defensible islands or peninsulas.” The pro- 
posal has been elaborated with a suggestion of 
Trinidad, Madeira, Iceland, Malta, Cyprus, 
Zanzibar, and Ceylon as locations. Sohn, in 
Arthur B. Larson, ed., A Warless World (New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1963), p. 5. Reasons for such 
anxiety about security in locating a force sup- 
posed to be inherently paramount do not need to 
be speculated upon here. The main point of doubt 
concerns something else. A world peace force, if 
realized, would be a central reality, not a mar- 
ginal and abeyant one, Of far greater apparent 
practicality—if such a quality may be invoked in 
respect of so hypothetical an exercise—is the idea 
of deliberately positioning such a peace force 
within the larger industrial countries. See Thomas 
C. Schelling in Lincoln P. Bloomfield, ed., Inter- 
national Military Forces (Boston, Little, Brown & 
Co., 1964), p. 227. 

11 Some readers of this part of the manuscript 
have suggested an alternative possibility. States 
participating in the disarmament arrangement 
might be permitted to retain control of facilities, 
contracting authority, patents, and so on, rele- 
vant to capacity for making war, and at the same 
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Tracing out ramifications, one sees clearly 
in general conformation if not explicitly in 
detail the outlines of a world government. The 
point may be elaborated by considering, in 
addition to quantitative and technical aspects 
of the projected peace force, the more subtle 
requirements for men to compose the force. 


VI. MANPOWER AND COMMAND IN A 
GLOBAL PEACE FORCE 


Planning for a global peace force adequate 
for its manifold duties while amenable to con- 
trol by some collective authority must entail 
appreciation of the nature of command and its 
interrelation with the character of the force 
commanded. 

Not a great deal on the subject is available 
in general literature on the idea of a world 
peace force. Mostly the writing is charac- 
terized by expansiveness of imagination 
amounting to romance, as anyone with ap- 
preciable military experience and some grasp of 
factors of diversity in the world would note. A 
sort of omnicompetence for governments and 
their negotiators is predicated. Cultural factors 
would become completely malleable on a prem- 
ise of an absolutely new day in world affairs, 
and statesmanship would be enabled to perform 
prodigies of combination heretofore unachieva- 
ble. Heterogeneity would fall into ranks, and a 
homogeneous force would thereupon be ready 
to march. Ethnic antipathies and factors of 
diversity respecting language, nutritional hab- 
its, religious practices, and innumerable taboos 
would fade into inconsequentiality. Deficiencies 
in talent would somehow be redressed. Thus 
men from primitive societies would be fitted to 
constitute and to operate a complex, versatile, 
modernized force fit to serve in any clime and 
amid populations of whatever cultural level. 
Maximum admixture of ethnic and lingual 
groups in ranks and even alienism between 


time be subjected to restrictions which would 
permit making use of them only as agents of the 
world collectivity and providing material under- 
pinnings for the global peace force. The idea 
underlying this alternative possibility is that 
states would be spared thereby from impinge- 
ments upon their autonomy. The idea involves a 
distinction without a real difference. Agency is 
not the same as autonomy. To fulfill the charac- 
teristics stipulated for the peace force, that force 
would have to be placed beyond possibility of 
challenge by any state. That would require 
placing it beyond possibility of being hamstrung 
by any state’s withholding use of facilities or 
other material requirements. 
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officers and men would be cultivated as positive 
bases for morale rather than as conditions for 
chaos. Men would sign their years to rotation 
among remote garrisons. 

Such suppositions and propositions, drawn 
from the literature of disarmament, reflect 
what has been already described as a typical 
civilian fallacy of regarding military organiza- 
tions in technical terms only.” This outlook, 
preoccupied with categories rather than func- 
tional realities and noting structural parallels 
between one national force and another, con- 
strues military life as a genus of culture and 
imagines unlimited possibilities of combina- 
tion. Components are treated as fungible like 
mechanical parts. By this line of thought, a 
peace force would be susceptible of assemblage 
from components of national forces according 
to whatever design statesmen might determine. 
A force could be made multinational in such 
degree as matched the authors’ desires. 

Such exercises in imagination have small 
bearing on practical problems. Planners for a 
world peace force could surely count on no 
exemption from requirements relevant to the 
human equation inherent in setting up a cogent 
military body. To assume such exemption 
would be equivalent to planning a ship in dis- 
regard of factors of seaworthiness. 

Some guidance for such planners is provided 
by the Outline. The document calls for exami- 
nation anew of the feasibility of giving effect 
to article 43 of the UN Charter. A stipulation 


12 Tt seems pointless to churn at length through 
ideas contained in the largely fantastical litera- 
ture on the subject. Essays of Schelling and 
Henry V. Dicks, respectively, loc. cit., pp. 212- 
256, are of some considerable value, however, as 
endeavors to come to terms with problems in- 
herent in such an undertaking. They avoid the 
fallacy of assuming that the world and all factors 
relevant to creating such a force ean be made over 
to suit statesmen’s designs. In contrast, little of 
relevant value appears in Clark and Sohn, op. cit., 
which is interesting chiefly as an illustration of 
what has been called the civilian fallacy. This 
sort of fallacy has been aptly described by an au- 
thority in gestalt psychology. From structural 
similarities between one heart and another, it 
construes a community among hearts and over- 
looks the ties functionally binding a heart to a 
pair of lungs in a relationship infinitely closer 
than any conceivable between one heart and an- 
other. Wolfgang Köhler, Gestalt Psychology (New 
York, Liveright, 1929), p. 351, cited by Robert S. 
Lynd, Knowledge for What? (Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1948), p. 12. 
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for the new force to “be supplied agreed man- 
power by states?” might be construed as a 
scheme both to prorate participation and to 
authorize conscription for the purpose en- 
visaged.’ The language might accommodate 
preservation of symbolic national identities of 
troops, but it would be consistent also with 
conglomerate forces. The point is relatively 
inconsequential. The peace force is clearly 
anticipated as one inclusive apparatus. Na- 
tional command structures would be things of 
the past. Organization, support, and tempering 
of the force would be international business. 

As a point for emphasis, the endeavor to 
create a force on such a mould of admixture, 
should it ever materialize, would be a departure 
from experience. No certain precedent indi- 
cating feasibility is adducible. Forces operating 
under the United Nations or, in earlier times, 
the League of Nations, have not been in such a 
pattern but have consisted rather of tem- 
porarily and contingently assigned units of 
national military establishments. The French 
Foreign Legion is sometimes cited as a model, 
but the instance proves Inapposite when exa- 
mined in detail.™ 


13 This last interpretation is consistent with a 
ban on conscription expressed elsewhere in the 
Outline: “The parties . .. would halt all military 
conscription ... inconsistent with the foregoing 
measures’ which include the provision regarding 
supply of agreed manpower for the peace force. 
Outline, Stage III, B, 3. 

14 The French Foreign Legion as an example 
might have seemed more persuasive before the 
French government’s decision in 1961 to disband 
its paratrooper battalions because of their re- 
calcitrance and potential for mutiny. In any 
event, the Foreign Legion is a French Foreign 
Legion. The members are subject to French 
indoctrination and authority, serve on missions 
ordained by the French government, and use 
French as their operational language. Company 
officers are largely French and senior officers en- 
tirely so. Some Frenchmen serve in ranks. The 
rest are drawn mainly from European cultures 
somewhat assimilated to the French. Alien mem- 
bers usually serve in expectation of receiving 
French nationality upon completion of service. 
All are judged and rewarded or punished accord- 
ing to standards authorized by the French govern- 
ment. Discipline, however, emphasizes rigorous 
punishment for strictly military infractions but is 
indulgent with respect to social offenses, as would 
be usual in a service based on a mercenary prin- 
ciple—that is, without high identity between the 
outfit and the frame of authority. Withal, deser- 
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The problem is put in better proportion by 
including among criteria of reliability such 
considerations as identity, common doctrine 
and motivation, and amenability to command 
and control, in addition to the relatively easy 
factors of magnitude and technical adequacy. 
One must see a way through these aspects 
before being justified in any appreciable degree 
of confidence in the practicability of the whole 
idea of a global peace force. Without a plausible 
formula for bringing governments into concord 
on such sensitive and basic considerations, 
one could scarcely be said to have even the 
beginning of a plan. 

Faculties of command respecting a military 
apparatus concern both the chain of authority 
within and the system of guidance and control 
exterior to and above it. The interlaced func- 
tions of command are broadly four: first, de- 
termination of doctrine underlying and moti- 
vating the force, its character as a social entity, 
and traits to be cultivated through control of 
members’ careers; second—and closely related 
—the magisterial function of Judging and pun- 
ishing derelictions; third, choice of weapon 
systems and inculcation of proficiency in them, 
conceived in relation to putative missions; 
fourth, competence to decide upon and to 
effect deployments in actual operations. The 
first two aspects—characteristically taken for 
granted or summarily dealt with in projects 
for universal forces—are foundations of ac- 
complishment with respect to the other two. 

A fundamental aspect concerns the moral 
basis of the faculty of command. In a super- 
ficial view, obedience flows from establishment 
of a command framework: create authority, 
and compliance will follow in consequence. 
This approach involves a simplification amount- 
ing to distortion. Command authority is in 
essence a grant from those subject to it. Com- 
mand conceived as a product of obedience 
comes closer to basic truth than a statement 
putting the relationship vice versa. 


tions have been a perennial problem, as gang 
tendencies also have been. The Legion’s suita- 
bility is limited to duties in marginal areas with 
high incidence of combat rather than to routine 
duties in metropolitan areas. See Adrian Liddell 
Hart, Strange Company (London, Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson, 1953), passim. 

15 Chester Barnard, The Functions of the Execu- 
tive (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1938), 
pp. 168-164. Also James G. Harbord, The Ameri- 
can Army in France (Boston, Little, Brown & 
Co., 1936), p. 259. Military annals are replete 
with instances of units rendered actively mutinous 
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A second key aspect concerns the cultural 
base of a military organization’s responses.'® 
This base is linked integrally to the concept of 
reliability. Reliability standing alone conveys 
little. The term requires a referent: reliability 
with respect to what? To be reliable, a force 
must have unity of character—a unity reflect- 
ing a common doctrine, reflecting agreement 
about values. The range of possibilities con- 
cerning moral and cultural bases for creating 
an effective force are wide, but no universal base 
—no generally accepted ethic of authority, re- 
sponsibility, and the like—exists to be invoked 
as a basis for a world peace force. Such an 
ethic would have to be agreed upon and given 
reality as a motivating body of ideas, as a 
condition to creating a structure of command 
and control. Because of its importance, this 
simple point deserves elaboration. 


Vil. AN UNDERLYING ETHIC FOR A GLOBAL FORCE 


It is accurate but Inadequate to conceive of 
a force as a body of men organized and equipped 
to bring energy to bear destructively against 
designated adversaries on proper command. A 
force is not a collection of depersonalized en- 
tities. A force, moreover, should be thought of 
as spending the larger part of its existence 
under peaceable conditions rather than in 
hostile operations. The problem of relation to 
environment mostly concerns pacific environ- 
ment. The members represent some pattern of 
identities and associations. In the usual case, a 
member has affective ties with some place in- 


or passively unresponsive, whereupon power of 
command was vitiated even though the structure 
of command was left intact. 

16 “Military institutions are intimately bound 
up with the state of culture which the nation has 
obtained,” in the words of Rudiger von der Goltz, 
quoted by Hoffman Nickerson, The Armed Horde 
(New York, Putnam, 1939), p. 3. Literature con- 
stituting what might be called a sociology of mili- 
tary organization is not abundant. Stern, op. cit., 
Nickerson, op. cù., and Alfred Vagts, A History 
of Militarism (New York, Macmillan, 1959) are 
useful, however. Two relevant points emerge from 
a perusal of such works: the basic and complex 
social character of military organization in con- 
trast to the relatively simple technical aspect; the 
fallacy of thinking of military culture as a culture 
per se rather than as an aspect of culture normally 
related to a national base. Niccolò Machiavelli’s 
insights into the national basis of military morale, 
though brief, are incisive. See his Discourses (New 
York, Random House, 1940), Bk. I, ch. xlii. 
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habited by his own kind—a place in whose 
security against enemies he is personally 
involved. 

Peaceable associations, sense of identity, and 
affective connections are basic to the assump- 
tions, responses, and motivations underlying 
the character and effectiveness of a force. 
These characteristics vary in detail and 
strength from one member to another. In the 
degree of their existence and likeness, however, 
as between one member and another, they af- 
ford some basis for essential community. They 
do not account for all constituent traits of a 
force. Many other intertwined factors enter 
into determining a force’s character, meaning 
the sum of what it can be relied upon to do or 
not to do: such matters as indoctrination, de- 
velopment of common habits and general pro- 
ficiency by training, cumulative common ex- 
perience as a group, systems of preferment and 
promotion, qualities of administered justice, 
standards of leadership, and the moral basis of 
authority. The sum total of determinants of a 
force’s character is great and complex, and the 
sum differs from one culture to another, so that 
respective armed forces, however much alike 
considered from a technical standpoint, are 
widely variant as social entities. Such moral 
aspects are basic, and their paramountcy over 
material factors is recognized in a well known 
Napoleonic maxim. 

Persons from alien cultures may indeed be 
assimilated to a force associated with some 
particular culture. This circumstance does not 
gainsay the main point: a force cannot be ade- 
quately considered apart from a cultural base 
and an underlying ethic. Outsiders must be 
assimilated. A force must reflect a character— 
not a patchwork. Forces may have roots in 
variant schemes of identity and value. A force 
must have, and be limited to, one basis. Other- 
wise it would constitute not a force, but a 
congeries of forces~-not susceptible of being 
equated against putative missions. 

The considerable variations possible may be 
illustrated by a force, on the one hand, with 
preponderant attitudes and associations 
scarcely distinguishable from those charac- 
terizing the civil community to which the force 
relates and, in contrast, a force dissociated 
from its surroundings, centered on its own 
existence, and characterized by inward affec- 
tive connections so that the outfit itself be- 
comes a moral equivalent of a homeland, and 
barracks life becomes the engrossing focus of 
loyalties. The Swiss army or a force based on 
the ethic delineated by Frederick Martin 
Stern in The Citizen Army would typify the 
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first. Any force in the Janissary or Praetorian- 
Guard model could typify the latter 

What the Outline contemplates is a force. It 
would be synthesized from pre-existing forces 
associated with particular cultures—an assem- 
blage of fragments taken over from disbanded 
national components. Three, and only three, 
elements of its binding ethic are made appar- 
ent: first, an affirmation of the unconditional 
heinousness of unauthorized violence; second, 
as a corollary, the countering rightness of 
authorized violence; and third, the repose of 
relevant authority—meaning the faculty de- 
terminative of the difference between violence 
authorized and violence unauthorized—in some 
prescribed consensus, as yet undefined, of local 
representatives in an international collectivity. 

For a moment, at whatever cost in effort to 
suspend disbelief, it is appropriate to hypo- 
thesize achievement of a force on the basis of 
the ethic stipulated and to ponder its possible 
effectiveness, whether active or deterrent. The 
two aspects would be linked. The deterrent 
effects would be a product of estimates of the 
force’s probable efficacy on being called into 
action. 

A decision is made by a requisite majority in 
the establishment vested with control of the 
global peace force. It deems some act, whether 
in connection with an international quarrel or 
a contest for power within a national domain, 
to be a malefaction deserving or requiring in- 
terposition of the peace force; designates the 
malefactors; and summons the force to bring 
to bear its irresistible capabilities. The decision 
is conveyed to the apex of authority within the 
confines of the force establishment proper— 
presumably some global equivalent of a minis- 
try of defense. Appropriate orders thence are 
relayed to the military command apparatus. 
The immediate results conceivable fall into 
two general categories: an effective strike 
against the designated malefactors, or a de- 
fault. The implications of these two broad 
possibilities deserve further consideration. 


17 A reader has asked whether an army of oc- 
eupation would not be in the same category. That 
would depend on its inherent character as a force, 
not on its relation to a particular scene of duty. 
An army of occupation, though at least formally 
alienated from its surroundings, is not ipso facto 
in the mood of feeling detached from any home- 
land whatever or being disposed to think of 
home as being the barracks. This is no less the 
case with troops on occupation duty accompanied 
by their kindred. 


An effective response might reflect either an 
identification on the part of a determining 
number within the force with the requisite 
majority’s view on the merits of the matter at 
issue or an unreflecting acceptance of the di- 
rective as conclusive ipso facto. The first would 
not necessarily constitute a precedent for sub- 
sequent compliance under different cireum- 
stances. The second, unreflecting compliance, 
would apparently—with emphasis on that qual- 
ifier—tend to sustain the frame of authority 
unequivocally. 

The possible forms of failure of compliance, 
signaling collapse of the ethic and derogation 
of the authority, would be various, for the 
ways of mutiny are multiple: dissent and 
cleavage within the command structure, re- 
sulting in a withholding of orders or even a 
commitment of force to the opposite side; 
divided identities within the force as a whole, 
rendering it inert in the particular instance or 
even sundering it, dividing its irresistibility 
into two or more parts, and bringing on an 
internal struggle for ascendancy. A potential 
for such developments would remain in any 
force with national identities and a sense for 
the merits of issues lingering in the command 
structure or the cadres,® and calculations of 
that potential and of ways for affecting it 
would become a central consideration in world 
politics. 

It would be presumptuous to dismiss possi- 
bilities, as distinguished from probabilities, of 
achieving a force to suit the prescription and 
to sustain authority by bringing its overwhelm- 
ing capabilities unquestioningly to bear. Some 
may uphold the possibility on a premise of 
recruiting members with a zeal for universal 
peace.!® This is an improbable hope. A force’s . 
capability must depend on a fighting élan—not 
a zeal against fighting. Theoretically, however, 
such a force might be realized in either or both 
of two ways: by recrultment of individuals free 
of antecedent loyalties, moved by an urge to 
identify with paramount power, or desirous of 
opportunity to fight on the overwhelming side 
without fear of formidable retribution, or by a 


1% Paul Kecskmeti, “Nuclear Absolutism,” 
Commentary (July, 1963), pp. 43, 47. 

19 See for example Dicks, loc. cit., p. 252. The 
author envisions a force imbued with, and moti- 
vated by, zeal for peace. He suggests the Ghurkas 
and the French Foreign Legion as possible proto- 
types. The inappositeness of these two tradi- 
tional groups, with high reputations as fighting 
men, needs no laboring. 
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rigorous method of indoctrination such as to 
expunge members’ antecedent loyalties and 
identities, to inculcate purely reflex responses 
to mandate, and so to transform personalities 
as to render members willing to operate even 
against their erstwhile homelands because a 
vote taken has determined for them to do so 
in the name of enforcing peace. 

In reason and prudence, a word must be 
added. One should rule out an assumption of 
achieving a complete departure from lessons 
and limits of experience through international 
concord on the ethic of a global force. A force 
of such overwhelming corporate spirit, imbued 
with absolute obedience, dissociated from con- 
siderations which move or stay others, divorced 
from cultural ties, and committed to so peculiar 
an ethic, would in great probability be charac- 
terized by a high Janissary or Praetorian 
potential—a potential for developing its own 
momentum, a potential for passing almost mo- 
mentarily from subordination to usurpation of 
authority or from absolute obedience to absol- 
ute mutiny.” 


VIII. DOUBTS AND QUERIES 


With his mind’s eye, one can visualize the 
component parts of the new ordering of force 
predicated in the United States project: first, 


2 This danger is dealt with, and a solution 
offered, by one highly reputed writer in this field: 
“The danger of Caesar worship may be avoided if 
the command of the force is entrusted, not to a 
single person, but to a committee of five or seven 
persons, all of whom preferably ought to be na- 
tionals of small nations. At the same time, to en- 
sure the impartiality of decisions, the majority of 
the command group should come from the non- 
committed nations rather than the two major 
blocs.” Sohn, in Larson, op. cit., p. 5. No showing 
is made on the relevance of such concepts as 
“major blocs” and ‘“noncommitted nations” 
under conditions of complete national disarma- 
ment. No links between “impartiality” and ‘‘non- 
committed nations” are demonstrated. No show- 
ing is made for the assumed likelihood of finding 
small nations to be resourceful in affording talents 
and experience for the intricate and subtle prob- 
lems of command under the contemplated condi- 
tions. No experiential data on the efficacy of 
command by committee are offered. Nothing is 
adduced to support an assumption in favor of the 
appropriateness of plural command as a means of 
averting the perils. The passage quoted is an inter- 
esting example of how to project the future in dis- 
regard of experience. 
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the basic force itself; above, yet part of it, a 
command and staff structure; higher still in 
the chain of formal authority, an equivalent of 
a world defense ministry; and in supreme or 
political charge a collectivity of representatives 
of erstwhile independent governments. 

The peace force itself would be a body of 
fighting men chosen in accordance with some 
criteria, supposed to be moulded to a set of 
habits and responses in common, equipped and 
trained not for some abstractly conceived mis- 
sion of peace but prepared or preparing to 
interpose and to wage havoc in particular the- 
aters under specific assumed operational con- 
ditions. Necessarily, it would be garrisoned 
somewhere, maybe in a diversity of locations. 
It must come to some social relationship within 
itself and with environing populations. The 
members might conceivably be cut off from 
women and familial ties. They might be per- 
mitted fuller lives in enclaves set apart from 
the surrounding societies, or they might even 
enjoy that combination of aloofness and pre- 
rogative associated with a conqueror’s status. 
Their way of life might be that of blending into 
surrounding cultures as full sharers. The basis 
chosen would, of course, have a bearing on the 
degree of feasible admixture into a conglomer- 
ate homogeneity or of assortment into diverse 
components attempted in the force, and that 
factor in turn would have much to do with how 
the force could be used. 

The higher command and staff structure— 
itself presumably drawn from diverse cultural 
sources and struggling with language barriers 
as well as internal divergencies of outlook— 
would be concerned with trying to realize a 
cogent, unified, operationally reliable instru- 
ment out of culturally varied men. The men 
must be either admixed into a uniformity of 
diversities or separated into a diversity of 
uniformities. With small inherent unity within 
itself, the structure would be trying to cope 
with unexampled complexities of human re- 
lations. What notional missions should be pre- 
pared for—inasmuch as military doctrine and 
training cannot be formulated against abstrac- 
tions? Staff work and command would be 


21 Schelling, loc. cit., p. 283, puts the matter 
succinctly: unless conceived as a purely cere- 
monial or symbolic entity, such a force would 
have to have a strategy. A set of purposes and 
assumed missions would have to be built into the 
organization and reflected in its doctrine. Deter- 
mining that strategy would be a central concern 
in world politics, because in turn that strategy 
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unremittingly involved in that most prickly 
of questions. 

The ministerial agency, itself internally di- 
verse, would be trying to perform prodigies of 
superintendency in integrating force over a 
world scope. It would be seeking and trying to 
apply formulas for qualification, selection, pro- 
motion, brigading, compensation, retirement, 
and conditions for a common life covering 
throngs of persons of divergent background, 
different senses of reality, highly varied frames 
of value, and discrepant expectations and ta- 
boos. It would face baffling problems in the 
formulation and administration of justice re- 
sulting from interspersion of cultures in an in- 
tensively organized body. It would be charged 
with measuring operational requirements, and 
procuring accordingly, against unforeseeable 
missions. 

The supreme authority, the political collec- 
tivity itself, would be engrossed in parallel 
issues in trying to translate the rhetoric of 
unity and world order into measurable realities. 
Basically, the collectivity must determine the 
distribution of authority. The participants 
would bein an ambiguous position. The entities 
for which they would speak would be putative 
targets of, as well as participants in, the amal- 
gam of force. This duality would affect a wide 
range of questions requiring decision. One such 
question would be that of selecting a site for 
the force’s headquarters. Others would arise in 
connection with locating the force’s main bases 
and main normal concentrations of personnel 
and determining its main supply sources. Ob- 
viously, except under incalculably distraught 
conditions, the force would never be ordered 
to proceed against its own establishment or 
sources. Hence a host area, or a significant 
contributary, might presumably be exempt 
from ever becoming an operational target. On 
the other hand, the continuing presence of 
large numbers of global troops would probably 
be an important political conditioning factor 
in any land. The issues would be deep and 
enduring. 

Further, such questions would arise in de- 
termining who should command from one stage 
to another, what should be the extent of his 
or their prerogative to determine subordinates 
in the chain of authority, and who should have 
the determining voice in displacing comman- 
ders. The questions, obviously, would bear upon 
what the force might be relied upon to do or 


would have a determinative influence on world 
politics, 


not to do. The participating entities would 
have to be vitally alert because vitally con- 
cerned. 

A basic matter would be that of settling who 
should lay down the binding doctrine for the 
force and how the inculcation of that doctrine 
should be supervised. These would not be the- 
oretic questions. Academies, staff and command 
schools, and the like would have to be insti- 
tuted in view of the abolition of national es- 
tablishments of such character. Who should 
be in charge? What precepts and methods 
should be imposed in them? The pattern of 
fidelity and reliability for a globally irresistible 
force might well turn on such questions, and 
every significant unit of government would feel 
vitally concerned. 

How and by whom would specific questions 
of equipment and specific objects of training 
exercises be determined? In a related way, how, 
and at whose say-so, should operational intelli- 
gence be gathered? The implications do not 
need to be labored. Forces must be prepared to 
operate on one kind of mission or another, in 
one sort of terrain or another, and amid one 
populace or another—against specific rather 
than abstract operational targets. For example, 
the force may run maneuvers under simulated 
Alpine conditions. Or, it concentrates on desert 
training. The staff studies Baltic or Red Sea 
oceanography. Some officers are assigned to 
study Arabic. Data on land approaches to 
Kashmir are gathered. One can readily imagine 
the sort of reverberating issues bound to arise 
as plans, exercises and the gathering of opera- 
tional information were directed to correspond 
to particular countries. One may predicate the 
vesting of control of nuclear weapons in the 
projected apparatus and ponder the question 
—and its implications—as to what particular 
capitals or industrial complexes should be tar- 
geted. 

Such questions, by no means exhaustive, are 
illustrative of what would be involved in ere- 
ating links to ensure control and response with 
respect to such a force. The aspects are myriad, 
and all delicate. Authority of a central collectiv- 
ity over such a peace force may sound engag- 
ingly simple when confined to considerations 
of authorizing a pre-established and ready 
force to blast away at some hypothetical mis- 
creant. In practice the elements of control 
would be integral to the character of the force 
itself and would have to be built into the 
force from its origin and to be continuously 
superintended. 

If the whole idea were to work at all, the 
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collectivity, however organized, with the force 
under its charge as an instrument of presumed 
reliability, would have to exercise effective 
power in suppression of attempts to undermine 
the arrangement. The irresistible force would 
need to be brought to bear at once and rigor- 
ously against any effort to offset its irresistibil- 
ity. Any move by a formerly independent state 
to resume military autonomy would need to be 
regarded and dealt with as an act of rebellion 
and secession. In consenting to become a par- 
ticipant in, and putative beneficiary of, a world 
monopoly of military force, a state would ipso 
facto consent to becoming a target in event of 
a later attempt to renounce the contract. Under 
other conditions—and without an effective will 
to maintain paramountcy in the central ar- 
rangement—the force would fail of irresistibil- 
ity, and states could not afford to commit their 
security to its care unconditionally. Yet the 
paramountcy premised for the force must rest 
on such commitments made in an engrossing 
pattern. With respect to the whole undertaking, 
the peace force’s irresistibility is thus premised 
both as a condition precedent and as a conse- 
quence. In any event, and in practical terms, 
it is at least subject to doubt that the constit- 
uent elements of the stipulated quality are 
accessible. ae 

The collective authority, with its irresistible 
coercive instrument, would become arbiter of 
questions of legitimacy touching the system 
of regime in every land. To its jurisdiction 
would come questions of enlarging quotas of 
force permitted to particular governments for 
internal security. It would have to develop a 
basis for approving and rejecting such petitions. 
It would presumably inquire into the necessities 
in view of the methods and purposes of an 
applicant government and in relation to the 
purposes and interests confronting it. It would 
be in position to grant effectiveness, to license 
oppression, or to deny a beset regime require- 
ments for maintaining itself against internal 
challenge. 

In extremity, involving a regime’s inability 
to counter domestic challenge with its permitted 
quota of internal security forces, it would fall 
to the world collectivity to lend or not to lend 
a hand with a fraction of its irresistible com- 
ponents—a political question of sweeping im- 
port. A factor in the life and stability of regimes 
would be their standing, in the measure of 
political favor, with whatever consensus might 
prevail in the apparatus of control over the 
central force and the apparent probability, 
again calculated in political terms, of their 


being able to obtain its assistance in exigency. 
In an instance of rival claims to a local seat of 
authority, the advantage falling to a claimant 
enjoying favor with the determining voices in 
the central apparatus might well prove conclu- 
sive. 

In like fashion, the suffrage of the central 
apparatus would be dominant in issues of se- 
cession arising within any constituent area. 

These considerations have a basic importance 
to every scheme for integrating and centralizing 
the organization of force over a great expanse. 
Characteristically—and, one should add, essen- 
tially—such projects in the past have faced the 
attendant problems squarely. They have 
started from postulates of the legitimacy of 
every regime engrossed and of the propriety of 
its span of jurisdiction. In predicating a central 
authority in possession and control over para- 
mount forces, they have complementarily un- 
dertaken to guarantee each participating 
regime in perpetuity. 

Thus it was, for example, with the Duke of 
Sully’s Grand Design in the sixteenth century 
and with the Abbé de St. Pierre’s Projet in the 
eighteenth. Thus it was, and remains, with the 
Constitution of the United States. A provision, 
in section 10 of Article I, that “No State shall, 
without the consent of Congress,... keep 
troops, or ships of war” goes hand in hand with 
provisions, in sections 3 and 4 of Article IV, 
that “no new State shall be formed or erected 
within the Jurisdiction of any other State; nor 
any State be formed by the Junction of two or 
more States, or Parts of States, without the 
Consent of the Legislatures of the States con- 
cerned as well as of the Congress” and that the 
“United States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union a Republican form of Govern- 
ment, and shall protect each of them... 
against domestic violence.” The integrity of 
every span of domain and the continuity of 
legitimacy for every participating regime are 
clearly stipulated. Every state is secured 
against disruption of its domain. Every state is 
promised a duly elected and representative 
regime and guaranteed constitutional conti- 
nuity. 

The Outline omits equivalent provisions for 
guaranteed peaceful continuity. To the con- 
trary, it bespeaks peaceful change. Yet assur- 
ance of what can be counted on to last—not 
what can be counted on to give way—forms 
the foundation of order. It is difficult to see how 
any significant regime could afford to sign 
away command over factors of force without 
some such set of guarantees as those cited from 
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the Constitution of the United States. Yet the 
idea of agreeing ab initio on a universal frame 
for legitimacy, undertaking to guarantee licit 
continuity of authority in every land, and 
predicating the fixity of all territorial disposi- 
tions only underlines the remoteness from ac- 
tuality of preconditions for a world monopoly 
of force. 

To assume such preconditions as fulfilled is 
to construe the underlying problems of world 
order and security as solved. To attribute to 


governments individually and collectively such 
plenitude of power—-such omnificent capacities 
—as to enable them to achieve these conditions 
as an exercise in policy involves disregarding 
the actual limitations bearing upon their ac- 
tions. As an element in the United States dis- 
armament plan, the project for a world peace 
force may promote an aura of abstract good 
intention for United States policy. Its useful- 
ness with respect to the credibility of United 
States policy is another matter. 
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THE 1914 CASE* 
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This paper will employ techniques of content 
analysis to examine some features of top-level 
communications between national policy mak- 
ers during a momentous period of stress. It is 
concerned with the effects of stress upon: (1) 
the manner in which decision-makers perceive 
time as a factor in their formulation of policy; 
(2) the contrasting ways in which they view 
policy alternatives for their own nations, for 
their allies, and for their adversaries; and (8) 
the flow of communications among them. 


I. HYPOTHESES AND DATA 


Specifically, the following hypotheses will be 
tested with data from the 1914 crisis leading 
up to the Great War in Europe: 


Hypothesis 1. As stress increases in a crisis 
situation: 

(a) time will be perceived as an increasingly 
salient factor in decision-making. 

(b) decision-makers will become increas- 
ingly concerned with the immediate 
rather than the distant future. 

Hypothesis 2. In a crisis situation, decision- 
makers will perceive: 

(a) their own range of alternatives to be 
more restricted than those of their ad- 
versaries. 

(b) their allies’ range of alternatives to be 
more restricted than those of their 
adversaries. 

Hypothesis 8. As stress increases, decision- 
makers will perceive: 

(a) the range of alternatives open to them- 
selves to become narrower. 

(b) the range of alternatives open to adver- 
saries to expand. 


* An earlier version of this paper was read at 
the International Peace Research Conference, 
Chicago, November 16-17, 1964. This study was 
supported in part by the United States Naval 
Ordnance Test Station, China Lake, California, 
under Contract N60530—-9666. The author very 
gratefully acknowledges the research assistance 
of Mrs. Jean Heflin and Mrs. Elizabeth Hart; the 
criticisms and suggestions of Richard Brody, 
Richard Fagen, Todd LaPorte and Lois Swirsky 
of the Department of Political Science, Stanford 
University; and the help of Mrs. Arlee Ellis and 
Mrs. Violet Lofgren in typing the various drafts 
of this manuscript. 


Hypothesis 4. The higher the stress in a crisis 
situation: 

(a) the heavier the overload upon the chan- 
nels of communication. 

(b) the more stereotyped will be the infor- 
mation content of messages. 

(c) the greater the tendency to rely upon 
extraordinary or improvised channels of 
communication. 

(d) the higher the proportion of intra- 
coalition—as compared with inter-coali- 
tion—communication. 

These hypotheses have been developed in 
large part from recent decision-making litera- 
ture and from the voluminous experimental 
literature of psychology. The advantages of 
precise measurement, easy replication, and 
tight control over the experimental variables 
have permitted psychologists to probe into 
many aspects of human performance under 
varying situational conditions. Results ob- 
tained primarily from observations of under- 
graduate students may at first blush be suspect 
when generalized to foreign policy leaders. The 
strong support for these hypotheses in the 
experimental literature, however, at least sug- 
gests that they warrant testing in historical 
crisis situations.! 

The 1914 crisis provides a particularly suit- 
able case for a test of the hypotheses. The 
available documentation relating to the out- 
break of the Great War surpasses that of any 
crisis of similar magnitude. Among the nations 
directly involved, only the Serbian archives 
have remained relatively inaccessible to the 
investigator. A generation of careful scholar- 
ship produced document collections of unques- 
tioned authenticity, including those of Austria- 
Hungary, France, Great Britain, Germany 
and Russia.? Finally, the crisis is a classic ex- 


1 This literature is reviewed in my ‘“‘Percep- 
tions of Time, Perceptions of Alternatives, and 
Patterns of Communication as Factors in Crisis 
Decision-Making,” as the earlier version of this 
paper, noted above, was entitled. See also F. E. 
Horvath, “Psychological Stress: A Review of 
Definitions and Experimental Research,” in L. 
von Bertalanffy and Anatol Rapoport, eds., 
General Systems Yearbook, IV (Ann Arbor, So- 
ciety for General Systems Research, 1959). 

2 Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, Ministerium 
des k. and k. Hauses und des Ausseren, Österreich- 
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ample of war through escalation. The minor 
war between Austria-Hungary and Serbia, 
which crisis-hardened European diplomats ex- 
pected to remain localized,? engulfed nearly 
the entire continent within ten days. The exist- 
ing international system—still commonly re- 
ferred to as the archetype of a functioning 
“balance of power’ system—was unable to 
cope with the situation as it had previously 
in the recurring Balkan crises. While extensive 
war plans had been drawn up by the various 
general staffs, there is little evidence that any 
European decision-maker wanted or expected 


. a general war—at least in 1914. 


The data for this paper were derived in whole 
from documents signed and sent by designated 
British, French, Russian, German, and Austro- 
Hungarian decision-makers; that is, those per- 
sons filling the roles of: head of state; head 
of government; foreign minister; under-secre- 


tary of foreign affairs; minister of war; chief of 
the general staff. The data in the present paper 
are derived from the complete verbatim text of 
published documents meeting the criteria of 
authorship and date (June 27-August 4). 
While these documents do not record all mes- 
sages initiated by the designated leaders— 
notably lacking are face-to-face or telephone 
conversations—they do embody a substantial 
portion of all their communications. 

The initial step in the content analysis of 
these documents was to develop a coding unit— 
the perception—defined in terms of the following 
elements: the perceiver; the perceived, or 
agent; the action or attitude; and the target. 
For example, the assertion by a Russian 
decision-maker that “The Austrian, as well as 
German, hope is the ultimate annihilation of 
Serbia,” was coded as two separate percep- 
tions, in each case the perceiver being the author 
of the document.‘ 


Perceiver Agent Action or Attitude Target 
Sazonov Austrian hope is the ultimate annihilation of Serbia 
Sazonov German hope is the ultimate annihilation of Serbia 


Ungarns Aussenpolitik von der bosnischen Krise 
1908 bis zum Kriegsausbruch 1914; Diplomatische 
Aktenstiicke des Osterreich-ungarischen Ministe- 
riums des Aussern, Ludwig Bittner and Alfred 
Pribram, Heinrich Srbik and Hans Uebersberger, 
eds., vol. VIII (Vienna and Leipzig, 1930.) 

France, Commission for the Publication of 
Documents Relative to the War of 1914, Docu- 
ments Dipvlomatiques Francais (1871—1914), 3d 
series, vols. X and XI (Paris, 1936). 

Great Britain, Foreign Office, British Docu- 
ments on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914, vol. 
XI, G. P. Gooch and Harold Temperley, eds. 
(London, 1926). 

Max Montgelas and Walther Schicking, eds., 
Outbreak of the World War, German Documenis 
Collected by Karl Kautsky (New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1924). 

Russia, Komissiia po izdaiiu dokumentov 
spokhi imperializma: Mezhdunarodnye otnosheniia 
v tpokhu imperializma; dokumenty iz arkhivov 
tsarkogi i vremennogo pravitel ’stv 1878-1915 
gg., seriia III, toma IV and V (Moskva-Lenin- 
grad, 1931 and 1934). 

In this paper references to these collections are 
made by document number, rather than page num- 
ber. 

3 The reaction of Sir Arthur Nicholson, British 
Undersecretary of State for Foreign Affairs, was 
typical: “I have my doubts as to whether Austria 
will take any action of a serious character and I 
expect the storm will blow over” (Great Britain, 


The 1914 documents yielded 4883 such per- 
ceptions. 

The independent variable in each hypothesis 
-——the level of stress—can be defined as result- 
ing from a perceived threat to high priority 
values. Hight of the ten hypotheses postulate 
changes deriving from increased stress. The 
outbreak of war between Serbia and Austria- 
Hungary will be used as the dividing point be- 
tween the period of lower (June 27—July 28) 
and higher (July 29-August 4) stress. Intui- 
tively one would expect that European de- 
cision-makers—except perhaps the Serbs and 
Austrians, by then already committed—were 
under greater stress during the latter period. 


op. cit., #40). At about the same time Winston 
Churchill, First Lord of the Admiralty, wrote, “I 
went to bed with a feeling things might blow 
over... we were still a long way, as it seemed, 
from any danger of war”. Winston 5. Churchill, 
The World Crisis, 1911-1914 (New York, 1928), p. 
208. As late as July 28 the Kaiser wrote of the 
crisis in the Balkans, “A. great moral victory for 
Vienna; but with it every reason for war drops 
away” (Montgelas and Schiicking, op. cit., #271). 

4 For a full description of the coding operations, 
see Robert C. North et al., Content Analysis: A 
Handbook with Applications for the Study of Inter- 
national Crisis (Evanston, Northwestern Univer- 
sity Press, 1963). Some problems of sampling in 
the use of historical documents are discussed in 
Holsti, op. cit, pp. 21-22. 
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TABLE I, FREQUENCY AND TYPE OF PERCEPTIONS OF TIME AS A FACTOR IN DECISION-MAKING: 
COMBINED TOTALS FOR AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, GERMANY, FRANCE, RUSSIA AND GREAT BRITAIN 


Period P On 
erceptions 

A 

June 27—July 2 306 3 
July 3-16 349 11 
July 12-20 211 1 
July 21-25 634 it 
July 26 300 0 
July 27 287 0 
July 28 407 0 
July 29 456 0 
July 30 342 1 
July 31 529 0 
August 1-2 583 0 
August 3-4 479 0 
Total 4883 27 


Code of relevance of time: 


367 
Time Perceptions 
Total 

B C D E 

0 0 0 0 3 

1 0 1 3 16 

0 0 1 1 3 
17 9 0 1 38 

3 0 0 0 3 

T i 2 2 12 

1 0 0 0 l 

5 1 1 0 7 

l 5 2 0 9 

0 10 5 2 17 

2 11 8 7 28 
0 2 18 3 23 
37 39 38 19 160 


A—Factor in Austro-Hungarian action toward Serbia. 


B—Factor in localizing conflict. 
C—Factor in mobilization. 
D—Factor in political commitments. 
E—Others. 


This premise is supported by measures of both 
attitude and action. The documents yielded 
882 perceptions of hostility directed against the 
perceivers’ nations, which were scaled by the 
Q-Sort method. The results indicate signifi- 
cantly higher intensity during the July 29- 
August 4 period for each alliance (Z=10.81 
and 38.88; both are significant at the .0001 
level). A sealing of the actions taken by mem- 
bers of each alliance also reveals a significantly 
higher level of violence or potential violence 
during the last week prior to the outbreak of 
general war (Z=2.24 and 5.58, significant at 
the .025 and .0001 levels respectively). Thus 
the two periods meet the requirements neces- 
sary to test the hypotheses. 


Il. PERCEPTIONS OF TIME 


To test the first two hypotheses, the entire 
set of nearly five thousand perceptions derived 
from the decision-makers’ documents was re- 
coded; every statement making reference to 
time as a factor in decision-making was ex- 
tracted. The 160 time perceptions were initially 
classified according to date’ and stated reason 


4s For a more detailed discussion of the data and 
scaling methods see, ibid., pp. 19-20. 
5 In earlier studies of the 1914 crisis using con- 


for the relevance of time (Table I). 

Time perceptions in these data fall into four 
major categories which correspond to the de- 
velopment of events within the crisis. During 
the earliest perlod—through July 20—some 
68.1 per cent of the references to time focus on 


tent analysis data, the data were divided into 
twelve periods of approximately equal volume of 
documentation as in Table I; thus time periods 
early in the crisis are longer than those in the 
days immediately preceding the outbreak of war. 
See Ole R. Holsti and Robert C. North, “History 
as a ‘Laboratory’ of Conflict,” in Elton B. Mc- 
Neil, ed., The Nature of Human Conflict (Engle~ 
wood Cliffs, 1965); Holsti and North,‘‘Perceptions 
of Hostility and Economic Variables,” in Richard 
Merritt, ed., Comparing Nations (New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1965); North et al., ‘“Per- 
ception and Action in the Study of International 
Relations: The 1914 Crisis,” in J. David Singer, 
ed., The International Yearbook of Political Be- 
havior Research: Empirical Studies in International 
Relations (1965, in press); Holsti et al., “Violence 
and Hostility: The Path to World War,” paper 
read at American Psychiatric Association meet- 
ing, Los Angeles, Calif. (May, 1964.) 

The statistical tests of hypotheses la, 3a, 3b, 4a 
and 4b are based on these twelve periods. 
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the prospects of early Austro-Hungarian ac- 
tions against Serbia. Count Alexander Hoyos, 
for example, wrote on July 7 that “From a 
military standpoint... it would be much more 
favorable to start the war now than later since 
the balance of power would weigh against us 
in the future.’’® Hoyos’s fear that “through a 
policy of delay and weakness, we at a later 
moment, endanger this unflinching support of 
the German Empire,’ was not wholly without 
foundation. Germany was exerting consider- 
able pressure on its ally not to postpone a 
showdown until a less clearly defined future. 
Gottlieb von Jagow, German Foreign Min- 
ister, wrote on July 15: “We are concerned at 
present with the preeminent political question, 
perhaps the last opportunity of giving the 
Greater-Serbia menace its death blow under 
comparatively favorable circumstances.’’® - 

Once the content of the Austrian ultimatum 
became known, the 48-hour deadline given the 
Serbian government to reply became an im- 
mediate subject of concern. The time percep- 
tions from July 21 through 29 focus pre- 
dominantly (54.0 per cent) on the necessity of 
delaying the course of events in the Balkans in 
the hope of averting war, or at least containing 
it within a local area. 

By July 30 it was apparent that war be- 
tween Austria-Hungary and Serbia could not 
be prevented. At the same time, it was increas- 
ingly evident that such a war was likely to 
spread. As late as August 1 many European 
decision-makers asserted that if time permit- 
ted a reconvening of the concert powers, gen- 
eral war might be avoided. The British Foreign 
Minister wrote: “I still believe that if only a 
little respite in time can be gained before any 
Great Power begins war it might be possible 
to secure peace.’”’? By this time, however, the 
pressure of time had taken a different meaning 
for many of them. A major concern (48.1 per 
cent of all time perceptions from July 30 to 
August 2) was that one’s nation not be caught 
militarily unprepared in case of war. 

The dilemma was obvious. Time was re- 


¢ Hoyos’s assessment that time was working 
against the Dual Monarchy was supported by 
General Conrad, Austro-Hungarian Chief-of- 
Staff: “In the years 1908-1909 it would have been 
a game with open cards,” he said. “In 1912-1913 
the chances were in our favour. Now it is a sheer 
gamble (ein va-banqgue spiel].” Quoted in Edmund 
Taylor, The Fall of the Dynasties (Garden City, 
1963), p. 206. 

7 Austria-Hungary, op. cit., #10118. 

8 Montgelas and Schiicking, op. cit., #48. 

* Great Britain, op. cit., #411. 


quired to avert a general European war; 
above all, a moratorium on military operations 
was necessary. So on August 1 King George V 
wrote of his efforts ‘‘to find some solution which 
permits in any case the adjournment of active 
military operations and the granting of time 
to the powers to discuss among themselves 
calmly.” But increasingly this consideration 
was overshadowed by the fear that a potential 
adversary might gain a head start in mobiliz- 
ing its military power. Although no official 
mobilization orders except those of Austria- 
Hungary and Serbia were issued until July 29, 
there were increasing rumors and suspicions of 
secret preparations—some of them well 
founded, as it turned out.™ 

In the early hours of the morning of July 30, 
the Kaiser wrote on the margin of a message 
from the Czar, 


... the Czar—as is openly admitted by him here 
——instituted “mil. measures which have now come 
into force” against Austria and us and as a matter 
of fact five days ago. Thus it is almost a week 
ahead of us. And these measures are for a defense 
against Austria, which is in no way attacking 
him!!! I can not agree to any more mediation, 
since the Czar who requested it has at the same 
time secretly mobilized behind my back. It is 
only a maneuver, in order to hold us back and to 
increase the start they have already got. My | 
work is at an end! | 


Later the Kaiser added, “In view of the colos- ` 
sal war preparations of Russia now discovered, 
this is all too late, I fear. Begin! Now!’ 

The previous day Russia had ordered—and 
then cancelled—a general mobilization. Later it 
was decided in St. Petersburg that the mobil- 
ization of the four southern military districts 
would deter an Austro-Hungarian attack on 
Serbia without alarming Berlin. But technical 


10 France, op. cit., #550. 3 

n Winston Churchill mobilized the British © 
Navy contrary to a decision of the Cabinet. “At 
the Cabinet [meeting of August 1] I demanded 
the immediate calling out of the Fleet Reserves 
and the completion of our naval preparations. ... 
However, I did not succeed in procuring their 
assent....I went back to the Admiralty and 
gave forthwith the order to mobilise. We had no 
legal authority for calling up the Naval Reserves, 
as no proclamation had been submitted to his. 
Majesty in view of the Cabinet decision, but we 
were quite sure that the Fleet men would un- 
questioningly obey the summons.” Churchill, op. 
cit., pp. 230-231. 

2 Montgelas and Schiicking, op. cit., #890. 

13 Ibid., #433. 
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difficulties caused the Russians to reverse their 
decision once again on July 30 in favor of 
general mobilization—-German warnings not- 
withstanding. 

In response to what was perceived as a 
mounting threat against its eastern frontiers, 
the German Empire proclaimed a ‘‘state of 
threatening danger of war” on July 31 and 
dispatched a twelve-hour ultimatum to Russia 


demanding a cessation of military prepara- 


tions. Berlin then ordered mobilization on 
August 1. A general mobilization was simul- 
taneously ordered in Paris. Although official 
British mobilization was delayed until August 
2, many had advocated such action consider- 
ably earlier. On July 81 Arthur Nicolson had 
urged immediate military preparations: “It 
seems to me most essential, whatever our fu- 
ture course may be in regard to intervention, 
that we should at once give orders for mobiliza- 
tion of the army,” 

So, ten days after the small scale mobiliza- 
tions by Serbia and Austria-Hungary on July 
25, each of the major European nations had 
ordered a general mobilization; the armies 
totalling less than 400,000 men called to fight 
a limited war had grown to nearly twelve 
million men. As each mobilization was ordered 
it was described as a necessary defensive 
reaction—made more urgent by the pressure 
of time—to a previous decision within the 
other alliance, although such an act was com- 
monly regarded in 1914 as tantamount to a 
declaration of war. Thus, each mobilization 
acted as a stimulus that elicited an almost 
reflex-like response. 


u Great Britain, op. cit., #368. 

15 In some cases, the escalation of measures and 
counter-measures was sustained almost by acci- 
dent, or by the failure to perceive the effects of 
one’s actions. The mobilization of the Russian 
Baltic fleet is a good example: “On 25 July, when 
the Tsar looked over the minutes and resolutions 
of the Council of Ministers of the 24th, he not 
only approved them by adding ‘agreed,’ but, 
where it was the question of mobilizing the dis- 
tricts of Kiev, Moscow, Odessa and Kazan and 
the Black Sea fleet, he inserted in his own hand 
‘and Baltic’ without any of his ministers drawing 
his attention to the fact that the mobilization of 
the Baltic fleet constituted an act of hostility 
toward Germany.” Luigi Albertini, The Origins of 
the War of 1914, 3 vols. (New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1953), II, p. 558. 

Although the Russian Baltic Fleet was no 
match for the German Navy, the Kaiser ap- 
parently felt genuinely threatened. In response to 
Bethmann-Hollweg’s plea that the German Fleet 


In the final hours of the crisis leaders in both 
coalitions became increasingly concerned (78.2 
per cent of all time perceptions August 3—4) 
that other nations make their intentions known 
immediately. Allied states, members of the 
opposing coalition, and even neutral states 
were subjected to demands for immediate 
commitment to one side or the other. 

The first hypothesis (la, above) relating the 
stress of crisis to perceptions of time states 


‘that: 


As stress increases in a crisis situation, time will 
be perceived as an increasingly salient factor in 
decision-making. 


In order to perform a valid test of the hy- 
pothesis, the frequency of time references for 
each of the twelve periods (Table J) was 
adjusted as follows: , 


Time Perceptions X 100 
Total Perceptions 


The resulting scores were then divided into two 
periods, June 27-July 28, and July 29-August 4. 

A Mann-Whitney U-Test of the direction 
and magnitude of differences between the two 
periods was applied to the data for each coali- 
tion.’* The hypothesis is strongly supported by 
the data for the Triple Entente (France, Rus- 
sia and England), whose leaders perceived time 
as a factor in decision-making significantly 
more frequently during the culminating stages 
(July 29-August 4) of the crisis than during the 
earlier period (June 27—July 28) (U =3, p = .009). 
The data for the Dual Alliance (Germany, 


be left in Norway, he wrote, “there is a Russian 
Fleet! In the Baltic there are now five Russian 
torpedo boat flotillas engaged in practice cruises, 
which as a whole or in part can be at the Belts 
within sixteen hours and close them. Port Arthur 
should be a lesson! My Fleet has orders to sail for 
Kiel, and to Kiel it is going to sail!’ Montgelas 
and Schiicking, op. cit., #221. 

1% This test is used to determine if there is a 
systematic difference between scores in two sam- 
ples or populations. Each item is given a rank 
order score; in the case of hypothesis la, each 
time period receives a rank score based on the 
adjusted frequency with which time is perceived 
as a salient factor in decision-making. The value 
of U (the statistic in this test) is given by the 
number of times that a score in one group (July 
29~August 4) precedes a score in the other group 
(June 27—July 28). Thus, the lower the value of U, 
the more significant is the difference. Sidney 
Siegel, Nonparametric Statistics for the Behavioral 
Sciences (New York, 1956), pp. 116~127. 
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Austria-Hungary) reveal that differences be- 
tween the early and later periods of the crisis 
are in the predicted direction, but that the 
difference is not statistically significant (U 
= 11.5, p=.19). 

According to the second hypothesis (1b) 
concerning perceptions of time: 


As stress increases in a crisis situation, decision- 
makers will become increasingly concerned with 
the immediate rather than the distant future. 


Of the total of 160 statements in which time 
is perceived to be a factor in decision-making, 
only eight reveal a concern for the more distant 
future. When the data are divided into the 
early and later periods of the crisis, all percep- 
tions of the distant future occur during the 
June 27—July 28 period, and none are found in 
the last week of the crisis, a distribution which 
is Statistically significant (Fisher exact p = .002). 

These data confirm again the relevance of 
the “Thomas Theorem”: “If men define situa- 
tions as real, they are real in their conse- 
quences.” An analysis of European military 
technology and doctrines reveals that “objec- 
tively” time was of incalculably less importance 
than in the 1960s. Estimates of the time re- 
quired for Austria-Hungary to field a full army 
ranged from three to four weeks. The necessities 
of harvesting the summer’s crops were an im- 
portant factor in military timetables. Russia’s 
inability to mount a rapid offensive against 
Germany could be discounted; this assumption 
in fact was the basis of the Schlieffen plan. 

Yet in the situation of high stress the decision- 
makers perceived that time was crucial—and 
they acted on that assumption. In the culmin- 
ating phases of the crisis, leaders in the various 
capitals of Europe increasingly perceived po- 
tential enemies as able to deliver a sudden 
punishing blow. As a result, the penalties for 
delaying immediate military action were per- 
ceived to be increasingly high. Or, to use the 
language of modern deterrence theory, the 
nations of each coalition perceived those of the 
other alliance as able and willing to launch a 
massive, crippling first-strike, and thus hast- 
ened their own preparations.!’ Hence the entire 


17 A question of possible interest to deterrence 
theorists is: Would the “capacity to delay re- 
sponse” have materially altered the outcome in 
1914? Although we can only speculate, one point 
does seem clear. The ability of the weapons sys- 
tem to delay response successfully may be a 
necessary, but is not a sufficient, factor. None of 
the states in 1914 had the ability to unleash a 
rapid destructive blow, crippling the retaliatory 
capabilities of the adversary. But during the final 


European concert system—which was assumed 
to act as an equilibrating mechanism—became 
instead a “runaway system.” 


Ill, PERCEPTIONS OF ALTERNATIVES 


The entire original set of 4883 perceptions 
was recoded to test the hypotheses relating to 
perceived alternatives. This process yielded 
508 statements classified as perceptions of 
“choice,” “necessity,” or “closed alterna- 
tives,’’18 

The “choice” category includes all state- 
ments in which more than one course of action 
is perceived. 

The “necessity” category includes all state- 
ments indicating that the author sees only one 
possible course of action. 

The “closed” classification includes all 
statements indicating that some course of ac- 
tion is not possible. 

The initial hypothesis (2a) to be tested with 
these data is that: 


In a crisis situation, decision-makers will tend 
to perceive their own range of alternatives to be 
more restricted than those of their adversaries; 
that is, they will perceive their own decision- 
making to be characterized by necessity and 
closed options, whereas those of the adversary are 
characterized by open choices. 


Table II reveals that British, French, Russian 
and German decision-makers perceived signif- 
icantly fewer options open to themselves than 
to their adversaries.!® In one respect the data 
for Austria-Hungary are similar to those of the 


week prior to the outbreak of general war, deci- 
sion-makers in the capitals of Europe increasingly 
attributed this ability and intent to potential 
enemies. Thus the capacity to delay response is 
not likely to be effective unless decision-makers: 
(a) perceive the net rewards of delay to be higher 
than those of immediate action; and (b) are 
willing to attribute the same preferences to the 
adversary’s decision-makers. 

18 The inter~-coder reliability was 0.87. 

13 There may, of course, be political and strate- 
gic reasons for such assertions, quite aside from 
the way in which the situation is actually per- 
ceived. This is particularly likely in documents 
which are intended for wide public circulation. On 
the other hand, the most “private? documents— 
intended only for circulation within the various 
decision groups—do not differ materially from 
the entire set of documents in respect to the find- 
ings reported here. See, for example, the Kaiser’s 
marginal annotations, or the various minutes of 
Sir Eyre Crowe, Assistant Under-Secretary of 
State in the British Foreign Office. 
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TABLE ll. PERCEPTIONS OF ALTERNATIVES: FREQUENCY OF “CHOICE,” “NECESSITY,” 
AND “CLOSED” ALTERNATIVES FOR OWN NATION AND ENEMIES 


GERMANY 


Choice Necessity Choice Closed 
Self 10 109 Self 10 19 
Enemies 21 3 Enemies 21 0 

2=73.6 p<.001 x2=22.2 p<.001 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

Choice Necessity Choice Closed 
Self 13 80 Self 13 7 
Enemies 0 3 Enemies 0 0 

Fisher exact p = .65 Fisher exact p= 1.00 
RUSSIA 

Choice Necessity Choice Closed 
Self 7 20 Self 7 7 
Enemies 6 2 Enemies 6 0 

Fisher exact p = .02 Fisher exact p = .04 
FRANCE 

Choice Necessity Choice Closed 
Self 1 13 Self 1 6 
Enemies 12 2 Enemies 12 3 

=1%7.8 p<.001 Fisher exact p = .006 
GREAT BRITAIN 

Choice Necessity Choice Close 
Self 7 20 Self 7 23° 
Enemies 21 2 Enemies 21 0 


2=21.6 p<.001 


other nations—the decision-makers in Vienna 
perceived themselves to be acting out of neces- 
sity and closed options rather than open choice. 
There are only three Austro-Hungarian state- 
ments regarding the options of the enemies and 
none are perceptions of choice. This finding is 
not surprising. After the earliest phase of the 
crisis, the policy of punishing Serbia was pur- 
sued in Vienna with a single-mindedness not 
evident in the British policy of seeking a medi- 
ated solution; nor in the German policy of 
trying to preserve the “dignity and honor” of 
her ally, while averting a general war which 
many Germans perceived would end disas- 
trously;?° nor in the Russian policy which, like 


2 An earlier study of the 1914 crisis revealed, 
for example, that German decision-makers were 
fully aware of -Germany’s inability to wage a 
successful two-front war in 1914. Dina A. Zinnes, 
Robert C. North, and Howard Koch, Jr., ‘Capa- 
bility, Threat and the Outbreak of War,” in 
James N. Rosenau, ed., International Polities and 


x*=29.3 p<.001 


that of Germany, sought to support the prestige 
of a weak ally without a world war. 

Leaders of the Triple Entente nations per- 
ceived few acceptable alternatives open to 
themselves in regard to the Balkan crisis. Sir 
Edward Grey wrote on July 24 that “We can 
do nothing for moderation unless Germany is 
prepared part passu to do the same.’’! Almost 
to the end leaders in Berlin opposed mediation. 
According to Bethmann-Hollweg, “We cannot 
mediate in the conflict between Austria and 
Serbia but possibly later between Austria and 
Russia.” Nor were the Russians inclined to 


Foreign Policy (New York, 1961). Admiral Tir- 
pitz wrote, “It [the German Government] was 
convinced from the very beginning that we should 
not win...that government itself was most 
deeply convinced of its hopelessness.” Alfred von 
Tirpitz, My Memoirs (London, Hurst & Blackett, 
Ltd., 1919). 

21 Great Britain, op. cit., #103. 

2 Montgelas and Schiicking, op. cit., #247. 
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mediation because, in the words of Sazonov, 
“We have assumed from the beginning a pos- 
ture which we cannot change.’ Yet the same 
leaders tended to perceive more freedom of 


- action for members of the other alliance.” 


The tendency to perceive one’s own alterna- 
tives to be more restricted than those of the 
adversary is also evident in the reaction to the 
events leading up to general war. On July 28 
Nicholas II had warned that, “I foresee that I 
will succumb very soon to the pressure put 
upon me and will be compelled to take extreme 
measures which will lead to war.” Three days 
later—in the course of his desperate last minute 
correspondence with the Kaiser, the Tsar 
asserted, “It is technically impossible to stop 
our military preparations which were obligatory 
owing to Austria’s mobilization.’ 

The reaction of German decision-makers to 
the series of events leading up to mobilization 
and war was almost identical to that of the 
Tsar. On the one hand they repeatedly asserted 
that they had no choice but to take vigorous 
military measures against the threat to the 
east.27 These were, on the other hand, inter- 
spersed with statements that only Russia was 
free to act in order to prevent war.? And Wil- 
helm, like the Tsar, finally asserted that he 
had lost control of his own military and that 
only the actions of the adversary could stop 
further escalation 29 


% Russia, op. cit., #118. 

2 After the outbreak of war between Serbia 
and Austria-Hungary, Grey wrote: “The whole 
idea of mediation or mediating influence was 
ready to be put into operation by any method 
that Germany could suggest if mine was not 
acceptable. In fact, mediation was ready to come 
into operation by any method that Germany 
thought possible if only Germany would ‘press 
the button’ in the interests of peace” (Great 
Britain, op. cit., #263). 

2% Russia, op. cit., #170. 

% Montgelas and Schiicking, op. cùi., #487. 

27 Then I must mobilize too! ... He [Nicho- 
las] expressly stated in his first telegram that he 
would be presumably forced to take measures 
that would lead to a European war. Thus he 
takes the responsibility upon himself.” Ibid., 
#399. 

33 “The responsibility for the disaster which is 
now threatening the whole civilized world will 
not be laid at my door. In this moment it still lies 
in your [Nicholas] power to avert it.” Ibid., #480. 

2 To students of strategy the assertions of the 
Kaiser and the Tsar may appear to be a “real 
life” application of the tactics of “commitment: 
a device to leave the last clear chance to decide 


On technical grounds my mobilization which 
had already been proclaimed this afternoon must 
proceed against two fronts, east and west as pre- 
pared. This cannot be countermanded because I 
am sorry your [George V] telegram came so 
late.%¢ 


The same theme of a single option open to 
one’s self, coupled with perceptions that the 
initiative for peace rested with the enemy, are 





the outcome with the other party, in a manner 
that he fully appreciates; it is to relinquish 
further initiative, having rigged the incentives so 
that the other party must choose in one’s favor,” 
Thomas C. Schelling, The Strategy of Conflict 
(New York, Oxford University Press, 1960), p. 37. 

The behavior of military leaders in St. Peters- 
burg and Berlin proved, however, that neither 
monarch was merely bluffing. After Sazonov and 
General Tatischev had browbeaten the vacillating 
Nicholas into ordering general mobilization, the 
former called General Ianuschkevitch and said: 
“Now you can smash the telephone. Give your 
orders, General, and then—disappear for the rest 
of the day.” 

In Berlin Moltke effectively undermined be- 
lated German efforts to restrain Austria-Hungary 
by wiring: “Stand firm to Russian mobilization. 
Austria-Hungary must be preserved. Mobilize at 
once against Russia. Germany will mobilize.” 

In Vienna Conrad von Hotzendorf insured 
himself against any second thoughts Francis 
Joseph might have had by ordering mobilization 
one day ahead of schedule. 

One factor which contributed to the perceptions 
of a single alternative was the rigidity of the 
various mobilization plans. The Russian attempt 
to mobilize against only Austria was anathema to 
the Russian generals because no such plan had 
been drawn up. According to General Dobrorol- 
ski, “The whole plan of mobilization is worked 
out ahead to its final conclusion and in all its 
detail.... Once the moment is chosen, every- 
thing is settled; there is no going back; it deter- 
mines mechanically the beginning of war.” 
Virginia Cowles, The Kaiser (New York, 1964), 
pp. 343-46. 

Similarly the Kaiser’s last minute attempt to 
reverse the Schlieffen plan——to attack only in the 
east—shattered Moltke, who replied: “That is 
impossible, Your Majesty. An army of a million 
cannot be improvised. It would be nothing but a 
rabble of undisciplined armed men, without a 
commissariat. .. . It is utterly impossible to ad- 
vance except according to plan; strong in the 
west, weak in the east.” Moltke, Erinnerungen, 
quoted ibid., pp. 348~9. 

32 Montgelas and Schiicking, op. cit., #575. 
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evident in the French and Austrian statements 
regarding their own mobilizations. *! During the 
last week only the British consistently stated 
that they were able to act with some degree of 
freedom. Owing in part to a badly divided 
Cabinet, to estimates of public apathy, and to 
pressure from the business community for 
neutrality, Grey asserted that British “hands 
were free.’ 

According to the second hypothesis (2b) 
relating stress to perceptions of alternatives: 


In a crisis situation, decision-makers will tend to 
perceive their allies’ range of alternatives to be 
more restricted than those of their adversaries. 


European leaders perceived fewer alternatives 
open to themselves than to their adversaries; 
they regarded their allies to be in a similar 
position. On the one hand German documents 
are replete with explanations that Austria was 
pursuing the only policy open to her, thus 
preventing Germany from playing a moderat- 
ing role in Vienna.” On the other hand the 
Kaiser was apparently convinced that England 
could perform the very function which he felt 
was impossible for Germany—the restraining 
of the most belligerent member of the coalition. 


a Austria-Hungary, op. cit., #11203; France, 
op. cit., $532, #725. 

32 Great Britain, op. cit, #447. These state- 
ments explain, in part, the Kaiser’s violent reac- 
tion to Grey’s telegram of July 29 that, “There 
would be no question of our intervening if Ger- 
many was not involved, or even if France was 
not involved. But we know very well that if the 
issue did become such that we thought British 
interests required us to intervene, we must inter- 
vene at once, and the decision would have to be 
very rapid.” Ibid., #286. Upon reading this, 
Wilbelm wrote, “The net has been suddenly 
thrown over our head, and England sneeringly 
reaps the most brilliant success of her persistently 
prosecuted purely anti-German world policy . . .” 
Montgelas and Schicking, op. cit., #401. 

33 Thus, there remains nothing for the Austro- 
Hungarian Government to do unless it is willing 
to make the final sacrifice of its status as a Great 
Power, but to enforce its demands by the use of 
heavy pressure, or, if need be, by taking military 
measures.” Ibid., #423. 

34 “Instead of mediation, a serious word to 
Petersburg and Paris, to the effect that England 
would not help them would quiet the situation at 
once.” Ibid., #368. 

“If Grey wanted really to preserve peace he 
need only as Prince Henry suggested on 20th 
July intimate to the two allies France and Russia 
—not to mobilize but to wait, until the pour- 


The assumption of British freedom, coupled 
with restrictions on German policy, is nowhere 
as clear as in one of the Kaiser’s marginal notes: 


He [Grey] knows perfectly well, that if he were 
to say one single serious sharp and warning word 
at Paris and Petersburg, and were to warn them 
to remain neutral, both would become quiet at 
once. But he takes care not to speak the word, and 
threatens us instead! Common cur! England 
alone bears the responsibility for peace and war, 
and not we any longer!” 


This approach to the problems of allies was 
not confined to Berlin. Nicolson wrote on July 
29: “I do not think that Berlin quite under- 
stands that Russia cannot and will not stand 
quietly by while Austria administers a severe 
chastisement to Serbia.” Grey assessed the 
requirements of his French ally in similar 
terms.*’ At the same time, however, he believed 
that Germany could constrain her southern 
ally.38 

Only when mobilizations and other actions 
had gone too far to be stopped, were some futile 
attempts made to restrain the militant mem- 
bers of each alliance. For example, at the last 
minute Bethmann-Hollweg tried to hold Aus- 
tria in check, but he was effectively counter- 
manded by Moltke’s wire to Vienna urging 
immediate general mobilization.*® 

Because there are relatively few perceptions 
of allies’ alternatives, the data for the second 
hypothesis have been aggregated by alliance 
rather than by nation (Table ITT). For both the 
Triple Entente and the Dual Alliance there is a 
significant (p<.02) difference between the choice 


parlers which I was directing had succeeded or 
otherwise between Vienna and Russia.” Ibid., 
#720. 

35 Fbid., #868. 

% Great Britain, op. cit., #264. 

37 “France did not wish to join in the war that 
seemed about to break out, but she was obliged 
to join in it, because of her alliance.” Ibid., #447. 

38 “But none of us could influence Austria in 
this direction unless Germany would propose and 
participate in such action in Vienna.” Ibid., #99. 

39 On July 30, Bethmann-Hollweg concluded a 
telegram to Vienna: “Under these circumstances 
we must urgently and impressively suggest to the 
consideration of the Vienna Cabinet the ac- 
ceptance of mediation on the above mentioned 
honorable conditions. The responsibility for the 
consequences that would otherwise follow would 
be an uncommonly heavy one both for Austria 
and for us.” Montgelas and Schicking, op. cit., 
#395. 
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TABLE III. PERCEPTIONS OF ALTERNATIVES: 
FREQUENCY OF CHOICE,” “NECESSITY,” 
AND “CLOSED” ALTERNATIVES FOR 
ALLIES AND BNEMIES 


DUAL ALLIANCE TRIPLE ENTENTE 


æ - 7, = 
Choice Neces Choice A oe 
sity siy 
Allies 13 20 Allies 30 17 
Enemies 21 6 Enemies 39 6 
x°=8.9 p=,005 x2*=§.4 »=.02 
Choice Closed Choice Closed 
Allies 13 3 Allies 30 7 
Enemies 21 0 Enemies 39 3 
Fisher exact p =.07 x2 2.5 .20>p>.10 


and necessity perceptions for allies and enemies. 

The difference between perceptions of choice 

and those of closed alternatives is in the pre- 

dicted direction, but in the region of doubt. 
Hypothesis 3a states that: 


As stress increases, decision-makers will perceive 
the range of alternatives open to themselves to 
become narrower. 


A valid test of the hypothesis, free from the 
effects of message volume, required a prior 
adjustment of frequency of “necessity” and 
“closed” perceptions similar to that performed 
on the time data. The resulting figures were 
again divided into two periods: June 27—July 28 
and July 29-August 4. A Mann-Whitney U- 
Test reveals that the difference for each coali- 
tion is in the predicted direction, and is statis- 
tically significant (U =7,p = .05). l 

According to the final hypothesis (8b) relat- 
ing crisis-induced tension to perceived alterna- 
tives, 


As stress increases, decision-makers will perceive 
the range of alternatives open to adversaries or 
potential adversaries to expand. 


To test the hypothesis, frequency of perception 
was again adjusted for message volume and 
the data are divided into the periods of lower 
(June 27-July 28) and higher (July 29-August 
4) stress. A Mann-Whitney U-Test lends only 
partial support to the hypothesis. For both 
alliances, differences between the early and 
later periods are in the predicted direction— 
the “choice” alternatives open to members of 
the opposing coalition were perceived to be in- 
creasing as the crisis deepened. In the case of 
the Dual Alliance, the increase in perceptions 
of the open alternatives for adversaries is sig- 
nificant (U =5, p=.02); for the Triple Entente, 
however the difference is not sufficient to sup- 
port the hypothesis (U=10; p=.13). 


IV. PATTERNS OF COMMUNICATION 


The data used to test hypotheses relating to 
communication in crisis differ from those in 
earlier sections of this paper in one important 
respect: all 5269 documents in the Austro- 
Hungarian, British, French, German and Rus- 
sian collections; rather than those authored by 
selected decision-makers, were counted and 
classified into four categories: 

(1) Documents from officials abroad (ambas- 
sadors, ministers, attachés, consuls, etc.) 
to their central decision-makers. 

(2) Documents from central decision-makers 
to their officials abroad. 

(3) Documents from the central decision- 
makers of one nation to those of another 
nation. 

(4) Documents circulated within a central 
decision-making unit. 

Two units of measurement are used to des- 
cribe message volume—the document and the 
word. An index of the average number of words 
per line in each volume was determined by an 
exact count of every fiftieth page. The number 
of lines in each document was then counted and 
multiplied by the index figure. No attempt was 
made to adjust message volume for linguistic 
style, which may affect word counts. 

The initial communication hypothesis (2a 
to be tested is that: 


The higher the stress in a crisis situation, the 
heavier the overload of channels of communica- 
tion,” 


Figure 1—in which message volumes for all five 
nations have been aggregated by type—reveals 
sharp increases in daily average message vol- 
ume during the latter stages of the crisis. Dur- 
ing late June and early July, for example, the 
average frequency of messages from a nation’s 
diplomats abroad was approximately four per 
day. By. July 30, this figure had risen over ten- 
fold. 

For purposes of testing the hypothesis, the 
data have again been divided into two periods: 
June 27-July 28, and July 29-August 4. A 


40 For an attempt to adjust for linguistic dif- 
ferences—that is, the necessity to use a different 
number of words in various languages to express 
the same idea—see Dina A. Zinnes, “Expression 
and Perception of Hostility in International Rela- 
tions,” Ph.D. Dissertation, Stanford University, 
1963, pp. 137—483. 

4 Hypothesis 4a clearly presupposes the ex- 
istence of a quantitative definition of “overload.” 
This problem is discussed, but not resolved, 
below. 
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Fre. 1. Daily average message volume by type and date. Figures for Austria-Hungary, Germany, 
France, Russia and Great Britain combined. 


Mann-Whitney U-Test for the direction and 
magnitude of differences between the two pe- 
riods was applied to the message volume— 
measured both in documents and words—of 
each nation and for each type of communica- 
tion (‘Table TV). 

The increase in message volume appears to 
depend on three factors: the degree of involve- 
ment in the early stages of the crisis, the channel 
of communication, and the unit of measure- 
ment. 

Austria-Hungary was most deeply involved 
in the crisis during the early period, and in- 
creases in Austro-Hungarian message volume 
from the early to the later period of the crisis 
are generally lower than for Germany. Simi- 
larly, among members of the Triple Entente, 
Russia was the first to be involved in the Bal- 
kan crisis, and the increase in Russian message 
volume is less significant than that for either 
France or England. Thus, the less dramatic 
Increase In message volume for Austria and 
Russia during the most intense period of crisis 
may be interpreted as adding support to the 
hypothesis. 

The change in message volume also appears 
to depend on the source and destination of the 
documents. The rate of increase was highest 
for messages from ambassadors and other offi- 
cials abroad to the various capitals of Europe. 
This finding is generally consistent with Tay- 
lor’s thesis that the decision-makers in 1914 
were ‘snowed under by the blizzard of informa- 
tion” [information input] and that “decisions” 


[information output] tended to lag behind 
events.” The differences in message volume 
within the central decision-making unit between 
the early and late period of the crisis are in the 
predicted direction, but rather marginal. This 
is probably the result, in large part, of increased 
reliance upon oral communication during the 
final days prior to war. 

Finally, when the rate of communications is 
measured by the number of documents, the 
change from the early to the later period of the 
crisis 1S more significant than when a word 
count is used. 

The second communication hypothesis (4b) 
states that: 


The higher the stress in a crisis situation, the 
more stereotyped will be the information content 
of messages. 


The average length of messages has been taken 
as a measure of stereotypy, on the premise 
that richness of information concerning the 
course of events, possible alternatives, and 
completeness of detail are more characteristic 
of longer documents. The data lend strong 
support to the hypothesis. The average length 
of messages decreased systematically as war 


2 Taylor, op. cit., pp. 220-21. 

This hypothesis is not dissimilar to Lasswell’s 
prediction that “style grows terse... when the 
crisis is recognized as serious.” Harold D. Lass- 
well e¢ al., The Language of Politics (New York, 
George Stewart, 1949}, p. 28. 
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TABLE IV. DIFFERENCES IN MESSAGE VOLUME BETWEEN BARLY (JUNE 27-sULY 28) AND 
LATE (JULY 29-AUGUST 4) PERIODS OF THE 1914 CRISIS: MANN-WHITNEY U-TEST 


Messages from 
Officials Abroad 
to Central 
Decision-Makers 


Daily Average 


Volume—No. of U p* 
Documents 
Austria-Hungary 0 .008 
Germany 2 .005 
England 1 .003 
France 3 .009 
Russia 2 .005 
Daily Average 
Volume—No. of 
Words 

Austria-Hungary 2 .033 
Germany 6 .037 
England 5 .024 
France 7 .053 
Russia 11 n.s 


Messages from 
Central Decision- 
Makers to 
Officials Abroad 


Messages within 
Central Decision- 
Making Unit 


U p* U p* 
5 . 1383 15 n.s. 
3 009 ` 3 .009 
5 024 8 074 
5 024 7 .035 
9 „101 14 n.s. 

1i n.s. 12 n.s. 
4 015 6 .037 

10 134 14 n.s. 

12 n.s. 6 .037 

ii n.s. 15 n.s. 


*niy=7 n2=5, except for Austria-Hungary, ni =7, ne=3. 


approached. Each document written immedi- 
ately following the assassination averaged 326 
words in length. During the two days immed- 
iately prior to England’s entry into the war the 
average message was only 97 words long. A 
Mann-Whitney U-Test reveals that documents 
were significantly (U =2, p=.005) shorter dur- 
ing the period of highest stress (July 29-August 
4). 

Prior to World War I, the normal and most 
important channel of communications between 
two nations was the diplomatic corps. When 
leaders in London wished to communicate with 
their counterparts in Berlin, the message was 
sent to the British Ambassador to Germany, 
who would then convey its contents to the 
proper German decision-makers.“ Direct com- 
munication between top level leaders was 
clearly the exception to normal procedures. 
According to the third hypothesis (4c) relating 
stress to communications: 


The higher the stress in a crisis situation, the 
greater the tendency to rely upon extraordinary 
or improvised channels of communication. 


44 A more comprehensive description of the 
normal patterns of communication in 1914 may 
be found in Zinnes, op. cù., pp. 20-24. 


Of the 2780 inter-state messages, 1530 oc- 
curred from June 27 to July 28; of this total, 
only 74 (4.8 per cent) were direct communica- 
tions between central decision-makers. During 
the last seven days of the crisis, on the other 
hand, 116 out of 1250 (9.3 per cent) messages 
were sent directly to another state’s decision- 
makers, bypassing the ambassadors. The dif- 
ference between the two periods is statistically 
significant (X?= 21.3; p<.001). 

As crisis deepens, the need for clear and 
unimpeded communication between potential 
adversaries is likely to become both more ur- 
gent and more difficult. It is unlikely that 
similar difficulties in communication will arise 
between members of the same coalition. Hence 
the hypothesis (4d) that: 


The higher the -stress in a crisis situation, the 
higher the proportion of intra-coalition—as 
against inter-coalition—communication. 


When inter-nation messages are classified a6- 
cording to date and divided into inter-coalition 
and intra-coalition communications, the results 
support the hypothesis. During the first month 
after the assassination, 830 out of 1530 (54.3 
per cent) inter-nation messages were exchanged 
between members of opposing coalitions. Dur- 
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ing the week prior to the outbreak of general 
war, on the other hand, inter-coalition messages 
account for only 580 out of 1250 (46.4 per cent) 
messages. The difference between the two pe- 
riods in regard to communications within and 
between alliances is significant (X?=17.3; 
p<.001). 

The four communication hypotheses have 
generally been supported by the 1914 data, but 
some interesting questions remain unanswered, 
For example, the assumption that information 
input overload is as dysfunctional as lack of 
information, is supported by evidence on at 


 Jeast five levels—the cell, the organ, the indi- 


vidual, the group, and the organization. Al- 
though there is strong evidence that channel 
capacity is inversely related to the size of the 
system, we know comparatively little about 
what magnitude of input constitutes overload at 
complex levels such as foreign policy decision- 
making units. 

A second problem is that the communication 
hypotheses have been concerned solely with the 
volume of messages without regard to their 
content. While these two factors are not inde- 
pendent of each other, further research on in- 
formation input overload must consider such 


factors as the ratio of signal to redundancy and | 


noise. 

The most difficult aspect of studying com- 
munications in historical situations is the 
assessment of its impact on policy. For example, 
how is the behavior of decision-makers changed 
by communication overload? In his survey of 
the experimental literature, Miller has identi- 
fied anumber of coping mechanisms: omissions, 
error, queuing, filtering, cutting categories of 
discrimination, employing multiple channels, 
and escape. Some insights can be derived from 
the 1914 data; the employment of multiple 
channels during the latter stages of the crisis— 
through more frequent direct communication 
between decision-makers—has already been 
noted. But data regarding such consequences 
as selective filtering of incoming information 
is at best fragmentary. Thus, even with the 
relatively complete documentation available 
for the 1914 crisis, the findings on some impor- 
tant questions are only suggestive. 


Y. CONCLUSION 


In conclusion it may be useful to consider 
some questions of more general concern. First, 


i James G. Miller, “Information Input Over- 
load and Psychopathology,” The American Jour- 
nal of Psychiatry, Vol. 116 (1960), pp. 695-704. 

46 Miller, ‘Information Input Overload,” Self 
Organizing Systems—1962, n. p. 
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do the concepts and findings in this paper have 
any relevance beyond the historical one of il- 
luminating a series of unique events? 

The factors of perceived time, perceived 
alternatives, and patterns of communication 
are usually treated as generic concepts in the 
decision-making literature. The experimental 
evidence from psychology supports the assump- 
tion that they are among the key factors which 
affect the performance of individuals and 
groups, particularly those engaged in complex 
tasks. Further support for the findings in this 
paper appears to be forthcoming from labora- 
tory simulation studies. Their ultimate im- 
portance for the student of international poli- 
tics must, however, be established in case 
studies of actual foreign policy decision. In this 
connection, a study of the Cuban missile crisis 
of 1962 assessed the importance of the factors 
discussed in this paper; it was shown that the 
crucial factors in the settlement of the crisis 
without recourse to war included the ability of 
President Kennedy and his advisers: (1) to 
maintain multiple options for both the United 
States and the Soviet Union; (2) to lengthen 
decision time, again for both the U.S. and the 
U.S.8.R.; and (8) to use effectively multiple 
channels of communication.‘® 

A second question concerns research strategy. 
Are these hypotheses merely a matter of ‘“‘com- 
mon sense,” and if so, do they warrant the 
extensive research effort which is entailed in the 
use of content analysis? A major drawback to 
the type of data used in this study is found in 
the very nature of content analysis, which re- 
quires considerable expenditure of scarce re- 
search resources. Recent developments in 
programming computers—such as the IBM 
7090—for content analysis have gone a long 


47 A full report of the findings from this simula- 
tion will be found in a doctoral dissertation by 
Charles F. Hermann, Northwestern University. 

48 Holsti, et al, “The Management of Inter- 
national Crisis: Affect and Action in American- 
Soviet Relations, October 1962,” to appear in a 
reader edited by Richard C. Snyder and Dean 
Pruitt, in press. The theoretical and practical 
implications of such future studies may be some- 
what different. For example, should one find that 
1914-like results appear only in every tenth case, 
the social scientist might reject the hypotheses. 
The criteria of practical relevence might be less 
rigid. Given twentieth century military technol- 
ogy, such findings should give little rise to com- 
placency. As Brodie, op. cit., p. 175, has pointed 
out, today a single case of deterrent failure is too 
many. 
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way toward solving the problem.” An adapta- 
tion of the “General Inquirer” system of auto- 
mated content analysis permits studies such 
as that of the 1914 crisis with substantial reduc- 
tion of manual effort while materially increas- 
ing speed, reliability, and flexibility.’ 

The more fundamental question of research 
strategy relates to the choice of “common 
sense” hypotheses for extensive research. Yet 
as Robinson® has shown, in his study of some 
propositions similar to those in this paper, 
decision-makers generally characterize their 
own activities in terms of classical economic 
models of decision-making (reviewing all alter- 
natives for the optimum one). They often apply 
the same model to the decision processes of 
other states. Moreover, it is not difficult in 
almost every case to develop precisely the re- 
verse proposition. For example, it is wholly 
consistent with the concept of crisis as a situa- 
tion of potentially high penalties, as well as with 
common sense, to hypothesize that: 


49 Philip J. Stone et al., “The General Inquirer: 
A Computer System for Content Analysis and 
Retrieval Based on the Sentence as a Unit of 
Information,” Behavioral Science, Vol. 7 (1962), 
pp. 484-494. 

50 Holsti, “An Adaptation of the ‘General In- 
quirer’ for the Systematic Analysis of Political 
Documents,” Behavioral Science, Vol. 9 (1964), 
pp. 382-88. 

5t Robinson, ep. cit., pp. 7-8. 

5: A series of assertions which tend to contra- 


As stress, increases, decision-makers will be 


| 


| 


1 


motivated to search for, and to consider an in- 


creasing number of alternative policies. 


While the last two decades have seen a great 
deal of theorizing about international relations, 
as well as the development of numerous prom- 
ising techniques of generating and analyzing 
data, a basic theory—solidly grounded in em- 
pirical evidence— remains a distant goal. Given 
the rudimentary state of international relations 
as a discipline, it may be that research directed 
toward illuminating and rendering more precise 
our notions, even of “common sense,” is not 
wholly misdirected, either from the standpoint 
of developing a viable theory of international 
relations or of contributing to a more stable 
world. s 


dict the hypotheses in this paper may be found in 


Theodore Abel, “The Elements of Decision in the 
Pattern of War,” American Sociological Review, 
Vol. 6 (1941), pp. 853-59, in which the author 
writes: 

“1. The decision to fight, unless the opponent 
abandons resistance without a struggle, is not 
reached on the spur of the moment. In every case 
the decision is based upon a careful weighing of 


. chances and of anticipating consequences. ... In 


no case is the decision precipitated by emotional 
tensions, sentimentality, crowd-behavior, or other 
irrational motivations. 

“2. The rational, calculating decision is 
reached far in adyance of the actual outbreak of 
hostilities.” 
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LAW, SOCIETY AND THE DOMESTIC REGIME IN RUSSIA, IN 
HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


GEORGE L. YANEY 
University of Maryland 


American experts on the Soviet Union have 
given much of their time to discussing whether 
the Russian communist government is going 
to remain “totalitarian” or instead turn ‘‘lib- 
eral.” Journalists and scholars alike judge 
Soviet policies and decrees largely according 
to whether or not they extend more “freedom” 
to the Russian people.' Similarly, American 
writers in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries almost never inquired as to what pur- 
poses the Russian imperial government’s poli- 
cies and decrees were actually intended to serve 
but only how liberal they were or were not. 
When one writer said that the Tsar was liber- 
alizing, another would reply that.he had not 
actually surrendered any of his arbitrary power 
and that Russia was still as oppressive as ever.? 
In American eyes, then, the Russian state 
apparently cannot move except along a single 
line that extends from freedom to oppression, 
democracy to absolutism, similarity to Western 
institutions to dissimilarity. If Russia is not 
moving toward one of these poles, then she is 
not moving at all. Few have suggested that 
Russian statesmen have been operating along 
other lines and coping with other problems. 
Seldom has it occurred to American observers 
that the question of liberalization has actually 
been rather a minor one in Russian develop- 
ment.* 


I 


Political freedom, as Americans use the term, 
is fundamentally an attribute of society rather 
than of the individual. Individual rights do not 
repose in separate persons but in the common 
recognition of them by the citizenry as expressed 
in law. A citizen’s right to speak freely resides 
not so much in him as in the men around him. 


1 E.g, R. Conquest, “After Khrushchev: A 
Conservative Restoration?,” Problems of Com- 
munism, Vol. 12 (September—October, 1963), pp. 
41~6, 

2 Typically, the author of ‘Civil Liberties in 
Russia,” Outlook, Vol. 54 (November 1905), pp. 
543-4, believed the Tsar was liberalizing in 
October 1905, while the author of “The Russian 
Chaos,” Living Age, Vol. 247 (November, 1905), 
pp. 502-4, believed he was shamming. 

3 A welcome exception is T. Von Laue, Why 
Lenin? Why Stalin? (New York, 1964.) 


If they believe in the abstract principle that 
government cannot interfere with the individ- 
ual’s right to speak, and if all statutes and 
government decrees conform to this principle, 
then the citizen possesses the right. To be more 
specific, if in some particular instance the men 
around him do not agree that he is free to 
express himself, the legal system and their 
respect for it limits the actions they can take 
to stop him. 

Conceived in this way, law proceeds from 
abstract principles, applied to everyday life in 
such a way that specific enactments and deci- 
sions are supposed to be rationally consistent 
with the principles and with each other. 
Theoretically, the very legitimacy of the state 
stems from its consistency with an integral 
constitutional system based on explicit guaran- 
tees of rights common to all citizens.’ Men 
may be unequal in a free society but not by 
express provision of the law. 

Freedom, in this view, is not simply the right 
to do whatever one wishes. It is the condition 
of men whose experience has inculcated in them 
common notions of the rights properly belong- 
ing to the individual and whose law embodies 
these notions. When Americans say that a 
government is liberalizing, they mean in effect 
that it is limiting itself to operate within a 


1T, Parsons, The Structure of Social Action 
(Glencoe, I, 1949), pp. 100-5, notes that the 
social origin of individual rights has been ignored 
by Western liberal thought ever since John Locke. 
The social-historical development that produced 
the eighteenth-century ideal of “natural” rights 
has been what Parsons calls a residual category, 
an assumption which is necessary to the validity 
of an idea but which is left unstated and un- 
noticed. 

5 A. L. Goodhart, “Some American Interpreta- 
tions of Law,” in Modern Theories of Law (Lon- 
don, 1933), pp. 1-20, acknowledges that the 
legal system in America is not in fact reducible 
to a consistent framework. Nevertheless, he says, 
American judges make their decisions with the 
aim of developing and maintaining as consistent 
a body of law as they can. See also R. Pound, 
Social Control through Law (New Haven, 1942); 
A. Hagerstrom, Inquiries into the Nature of Law 
and Morals (Stockholm, 1953); and L. Petrazhit- 
sky, Law and Morality (Cambridge, Mass., 1955). 
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purportedly consistent legal system based on 
constitutional principles which the citizens gen- 
erally recognize as legitimate—a constitution 
of the sort that Sartori has called garantiste. 

In Russia, neither freedom nor law have 
commonly carried these meanings or even im- 
plied them. Russian society has never produced 
a commonly recognized legal system based on 
abstract governing principles. Russian social 
institutions have generally been narrowly local 
and isolated from one another. In cities and 
villages alike, the members of “family groups,” 
as the communists have quite accurately 
termed them, have been set into separate social 
positions in hierarchical relation to one another 
either by inheritance or the personal favor of 
someone in authority. Each Russian has been 
sharply aware of his own special privileges and 
prerogatives, but the concept of rights shared 
by all men, rights whose force and legitimacy 
derive entirely from the fact that they are 
shared, he has comprehended only dimly at 
best.’ 

Up to the last few decades, over four-fifths 
of the Russian people were peasants, living in 
small, self-sufficient, culturally isolated villages. 
To them, the word freedom meant primarily 
the absence of any outside interference that 
threatened their personal status in their sepa- 
rate villages. Law had two meanings. The word 
pravo, formally equivalent to the German 
Recht, meant both the traditional social struc- 
ture of his own immediate group, based largely 
on common habits, and the arbitrary authority 
of the ruler.? Ideally, these two meanings 
represented aspects of a single system, in which 
a benevolent tsar (or, later, a party secretary) 
exercised his personal power to protect the 
local hierarchical group from harm. In practice, 
the tsar’s power has been exercised ever since 
the fifteenth century by a number of agents and 
landholders, each and all of whom were them- 
selves arbitrary authorities who could interfere 
with or protect the peasant villages pretty 
much at will. The people at large shared no 
common legal relations, consequently the tsar 
had no basis on which to compile a law that 
would guide and limit his officials. Whatever 
intentions he had and however many pious 


ë M. Fainsod, Smolensk Under Soviet Rule 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1958), pp. 85-9, 407-8. 

7B. A. Kistiakovskii, Sotstalnyia nauki i pravo 
(Moscow, 1916), pp. 619-59, discusses the weak- 
ness of legal consciousness in Russian society prior 
to the Revolution. 

8A, Leontev, “Volostyni sud i obychnoe 
pravo,” Zhurnal turidicheskogo obshchestva pri S- 
Petersburgskogo universiteta (November, 1894), pp. 
23-33, 41-7. 


phrases he inserted into his decrees, all he could 
grant to his agents in fact was an undefined 
authority, and the only way he could limit 
their activities was by setting them in opposi- 
tion to one another. From the peasant’s view, 
then, the concrete forms of the tsar’s authority 
did not constitute pravo. The tsar’s power as 
pravo was an abstraction, a dream of an all- 
powerful demi-god who would correct the evils 
of his own government if only someone told him 
about them. Thus, the peasant’s experience 
taught him that political authority in practice 
had nothing to do with pravo. Even when the 
agents of the state followed their regulations, 
their power seemed arbitrary to the people 
with whom they had to deal. 

In the nineteenth century, when the ruler 
began to attempt to govern the peasants by 
law, his agents and judges still seemed as 
arbitrary to the peasant as they had always 
been. The peasants continued as before to uti- 
lize or appeal to or bribe the government agents, 
but the essential quality of the state’s minions 
continued to be their arbitrary power, not the 
consistency of their operation.? Toward such a 
power the peasant might feel reverence and 
awe, but no duties and no responsibilities. The 
peasant could conceive of the state and even 
feel a vague loyalty toward it, but the idea of 
legal relationships with it involving rights and 
duties was quite foreign to him. 

The typical Russian peasant has not gener- 
ally resented arbitrary rule as such. With few 
exceptions he has recognized the central gov-~ 
ernment as necessary and tried to utilize the 
power of its agents for his own purposes, usu- 
ally by bribing them. If one agent acted 
oppressively, a peasant was more inclined to 
appeal to another agent than to any abstract 
law. The significant characteristic of the Rus- 
sian’s legal consciousness, that which has dis- 
tinguished his concept of law most clearly from 
the American, has not been that he has opposed 
central governmental authority but that his 
notion of law as either habit or force has pro- 
duced. very little sense of duty or responsi- 
bility in him. The legal rules the peasant has 
known have been primarily confined to habit- 
ual attitudes. Political power as he has experi- 
enced it has neither needed nor elaimed his 
active support.?@ 


~ 


? N. M. Druzhinin, Gosudarstvennye krestiane i 
reforma P. D. Kiseleva (2 vols.,, Moscow, 1946, 
1958), describes the government’s first consistent 
attempt to establish a legal system over and 
within the peasant communities; see esp. IT, 
74-8. 

10 Sorokin has made it abundantly clear that 
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The Russian peasant’s characteristic attitude 
toward the state is both a cause and a result 
of the state’s historical development. From its 
beginnings, the Russian state grew up around 
a band of warriors whose battlefield extended 
from the White Sea to the Black and from the 
Baltic to the Caspian." The problems and 
policies of the warriors took form on such a 
vast scale, and the social horizons of the people 
were so limited that for all practical purposes 
the Russian state evolved apart from Russian 
society. Its needs and purposes were quite 
beyond the consciousness of its subjects, and 
thus the unity it imposed on them possessed 
no other institutional form than what the cen- 
tral government itself established. 

The Russian state has always lived in fear 
of its neighbors. United, the powers within 
striking distance of its borders have always 
possessed ample strength to invade and perhaps 
overcome it and they have often threatened 
to do so. That they have never fully succeeded 
has been due not only to Russia’s own military 
prowess but also to thelr continuing struggles 
with each other. The same could be said for 
the other powers of Eastern and Central Eur- 
ope during the last five centuries. They have 
all dreaded one another ever since they have 
been recognizable as states, and their mutual 
fear has been its own justification. Acts of 
defense in Eastern Europe have usually been 
indistinguishable from acts of aggression; weak- 
ness has been an invitation to invaders; mili- 
tary power has been a state’s only security and 
the foundation for its independence and iden- 
tity. In every state the desire to survive has 
merged easily into the urge to conquer. In 
short, warfare, both hot and cold, has been 
constant in Eastern Europe for several cen- 


peasant life is typically ritualistic and liturgical. 
See P. A. Sorokin et al., eds. A Systematic Source- 
book in Rural Sociology, 3 vols. (Minneapolis, 
1930), I, 18-4; IT, 124-34. Good discussions of the 
Russian peasant’s attitudes toward law and the 
state may be found in K. D. Kavelin, Krestianskii 
vopros (St. Petersburg, 1882); A. Novikov, 
Zapiski zemskogo nachalnika (St. Petersburg, 
1889); Leontev, cited above, n. 8; and V. A. Beer, 
Kommentarit novykh provintsialnykh uchrezhdenii 
12 iulia 1889 goda (Moscow, 1894), pp. viii—xi. 

u Ọne of the best descriptions of Russia’s 
perennial problems of foreign policy is J. Fennell, 
Ivan the Great of Moscow (London, 1961). Al- 
though Fennell’s study is limited to the late 
fifteenth century, the nature of Ivan III’s prob- 
lems is suggestive concerning the situation he left 
to his successors. 
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turies. All governments have had to concern 
themselves primarily with survival against 
enemies whose strength might at any moment 
become overpowering. In good seasons and bad 
the most compelling problems of government 
in Russia have been to field an army and to 
keep neighboring powers disunited. 

In the early eighteenth century, Russia be- 
came a European power, and the area with 
which her statesmen had to concern themselves 
became extended abruptly to the Mediterra- 
nean and the Atlantic. Her new competitors 
were perhaps more orderly but hardly less war- 
like and threatening than the ones that had 
plagued her in the preceding centuries. Most 
significant, the West European states pos- 
sessed the economic resources to support very 
expensive armies, and Russia’s armies likewise 
had to be very expensive. 

Like all the larger continental European 
states of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, the Russian government not only col- 
lected taxes, but involved itself directly in 
national economic development. In Russia, as 
in Western Europe, the state attempted to 
regulate society as a means to the fulfillment 
of its economic neecs and to resolve those con- 
flicts of economic end social interests among 
its subjects to which economic development 
gave rise. In the West, however, the state found 
social institutions and economic classes that 
had already undergone a long experience of 
interaction with ons another. Various groups 
had developed interests and purposes and phi- 
losophies that identified what the members had 
in common with one another and that defined 
the relationships between groups. Society itself 
had gonea long way toward replacing hierarchi- 
cal relationships with those of common interest 
and collective self-awareness. When the state 
acted, therefore, it expressed to some extent 
the growing social awareness of its subjects. 
Their interest groups and institutions were 
already in being and in interaction. They had 
made coherent political forces of themselves 
and found avenues for political action. They 
conflicted with each other,-but they were doing 
business. Although they were often opposed 
to the state, they constituted concrete political 
forces with which th= state could negotiate and 
form relationships that would give a measure 
of consistency and legitimacy to its policies. 
Conflicts of interest among the various social 
and economic groups and between them and 
the state gave rise to a legal system, the nec- 
essary institutional concomitant of modern 
economic development. In the West, all levels 
of society participated in social evolution and 
formed their interests, purposes, and ways of 
life around it. Social and economic groups grew 
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increasingly dependent on one another whether 
they liked it or not.” 

In Russia, on the other hand, the groups 
that responded to the state’s growing efforts 
to maintain itself did not engage in much in- 
teraction with each other before the late nine- 
teenth century. Up to the 1860s, society in 
cities and villages alike was still strongly 
hierarchical at all levels, and the interests of 
the various “families’—the hierarchies of per- 


. sonal influence—were still confined largely to 


maintaining their established local positions. 
All the commercial and industrial development 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
notwithstanding, self-conscious groups based 
on common economic interest and commonly 
accepted practices had not yet replaced the 
hierarchical relationships of the old society. 
The habit of negotiation had struck only a 
few weak roots in Russia by the eighteenth 
century, when the state began its attempts to 
stimulate economic development. Peter the 
Great found no major political forces to work 
with. There were only separate ‘families’’, each 
concerned primarily to maintain its own social 
position or to better it, pursuing its ends not 
by cooperating with other groups, but by at- 
taching itself to some higher power in hopes 
of rising above and so displacing other groups. 
People on all social levels were inclined to see 
the state in the image of their own local soci- 
eties, as a gigantic hierarchy of persons rather 
than an institutionalized negotiation between 


groups each united by common interests or 


purposes. In 1613, on the one occasion when 
the responsible leaders of Russian society 
exerted themselves on their own initiative to 
restore the unity of their country after a period 
of foreign invasions and acute domestic dis- 
orders,‘ they had simply restored the hierarchy 
largely as it had been: they installed the Ro- 
manov dynasty. That they made no serious 
attempt to draw up law codes or set up insti- 
tutions that would represent their separate 
interests and negotiate between them is a clear 
indication that there was no basis for such laws 
or institutions in Russian social experience. 
Lacking any system of de facto legal relation- 
ships, the Russian state has had to negotiate 
directly with family-type groups to achieve its 
ends. It has offered the rewards of political 


2 Two excellent descriptions of government 
interaction with society in Western Europe prior 
to the industrial revolution are F. O. Hertz, The 
Development of the German Public Mind, 2 vols. 
(London, 1957, 1962); and G. T. Matthews, The 
Royal General Farms in Eighieenth Century France 
(New York, 1958). 


influence and economic power to the social 
groups which could best serve its purposes, 
just as the Western European states have done. 
In a hierarchical society, however, to offer a 
reward to one group—or rather to its head— 
is per se to punish another, in a zero-sum game. 
Any extension of political influence to a par- 
ticular servitor is likely to disrupt the existing 
hierarchical structure; and since the argument 
revolves around social position rather than in- 
terests, there is little room for compromise. 
New arrangements that would satisfy all par- 
ties and the state as well are not likely to emerge 
from squabbles over hierarchical position. The 
social conflicts that plagued the Russian state 
were therefore qualitatively different from 
those that produced the Western legal systems. 
Conscious interests did not produce new legal 
relationships that would lend stability to soci- 
ety, but only a perpetual struggle between 
“families” whose heads were in favor and those 
whose heads were being shunted aside. Civil 
wars and rebellions did not involve the clash 
of interests so much as widespread struggles 
for position between members of hierarchies 
and outcasts, 


13 The later peasant uprisings of the period 
1900-1917 and the widespread workers’ strikes of 
about the same period are the only cases of mass 
violence in Russian history in which a significant 
part of the trouble stemmed from conflicts be- 
tween social groups each identified by common 
interests other than status position. Even in these 
years, whenever revolutionary violence reached 
its height the social classes whose interests were 
jeopardized hastened to identify themselves with 
the government rather than to compel the govern- 
ment to accept their demands. Western European 
states, on the other hand, prior to the 1920s, char- 
acteristically responded to crises by making sig- 
nificant concessions to the social elements that 
could support them the most effectively. The 
October Manifesto of 1905 was, of course, a con- 
cession by the Imperial government to the domi- 
nant social classes in Russia, and as such it is 
unique in Russian history. Nevertheless, the gov- 
ernment cancelled it out within two years by 
openly violating its guarantees—and this with the 
general approbation of the very classes to whom 
it had been a concession. The cancellation, not the 
Manifesto, proved to be lasting. The “ruling 
classes” were still more concerned to be in-groups 
than to struggle for their interests. Both the 
landowning gentry and the business and industrial 
leaders threw themselves behind the central gov- 
ernment from 1905 on and became, in effect, parts 
of its organization. See R. Roosa, “Russian In- 
dustrialists Look to the Future: Thoughts on 
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Social interaction in Russia before the Revo- 
lution was far less a dynamic force for social 
change than in the West. In all modern states 
the government has had both to keep order and 
to foster progress; and in all states this has 
involved the government in contradictions. In 
Russia, the contradiction has been extreme. 
Keeping order has meant preserving static 
hierarchies; fostering progress has meant break- 
ing them down and, inadvertently, forming new 
ones still as helplessly attached to the state as 
their predecessors. Until the last century, Rus- 
sian society did not itself progress toward closer 
unity. Its people did not grow significantly 
more conscious of their dependence on each 
other but only clung to their habitual relation- 
ships. When the state fostered progress, there- 
fore, it was in effect imposing goals of economic 
achievement and social reform upon its people 
which were formulated apart from their con- 
scious needs and their traditions. The tsar from 
time to time tried to insert foreign methods, 
organizations, legal systems, and even ethical 
values into a reluctant society in order to estab- 
lish workable legal and economic relationships 
with the people and among them, but his ef- 
forts, however successful, also served thereby 
to alienate the state from society and to disrupt 
society itself. 


I] 


The domestic aims of Russian government 
have derived basically from the peculiar role it 
has played in Russian society. The government 
has taken form primarily as an instrument for 
the tsar (and later, the party secretary) to use 
in order to direct the energies of the people 
toward the alien goals he and his supporters 
have selected for them.“ Soviet and tsarist 


Economic Development, 1906-1917,” in J. S. 
Curtiss, ed., Essays in Russian and Soviet History 
(New York, 1963), pp. 198-218, for a survey of the 
attitudes of the industrial leaders. No systematic 
study of gentry attitudes in this period exists, but 
evidence is plentiful showing their wholehearted 
support of the state’s interest as if it were their 
own. See D. N. Shipov, Vospominaniia i dumy o 
perezhitom (Moscow, 1918), pp. 501-31; S. I. 
Shidlovskii, Vospominaniia, 2 vols. (Berlin, 1923), 
I, 180-218; and the programs set forth by various 
gentry groups in 1906 in B. B. Veselovskii, ed., 
Agrarnyt vopros v Sovete Ministrov, 1906 g. 
(Moscow, 1924), pp. 23-7, 152-3. 

“u The distinction between the government’s 
role in social development in Russia and in West- 
ern Europe is pointed out in Kavelin, cited above, 
n. 10, and in D. P. Troshchinskii, “Zapiska 
Dmitriia Prokofevicha Troshchinskogo ob uch- 


statesmen alike have generally regarded them- 
selves as preservers of their people’s “freedom.” 
They have always assumed in practice that 
society by itself was not free, that individual 
subjects were unable to protect their own inter- 
ests except by appealing to persons in power. 
Russian society until lately has been, in their 
eyes, only an interminable and aimless squab- 
bling among narrow, selfish family-type, hier- 
archical groups wita no broader aim than to put 
other groups down so that they might rise higher 
themselves. In such a milieu only the ruler and 
his favorites have stood for “freedom.” They 
have consistently believed that their personal 
power has been the only vital force for social 
order, economic progress, popular morality, 
and all the other good things that Americans 
and Russians alike are fond of associating with 
freedom.* It is nos surprising, therefore, that 
the main political concern of Russia’s leaders 
has been to make the central government or- 
ganization a more 2ffective instrument for the 
exercise of power. Liberalization, in the sense of 
a surrender of the tsar’s authority to institu- 
tions purporting to represent public opinion, 
has only very rarely been a practical aim 
among Russian statesmen.}? 


rezhdennii ministerstv,” Sbornik Imperatorskogo 
Istoricheskogo Obshchesiva (148 vols., St. Peters- 
burg, 1867-1917), OHI (1868), 45-58, 86-7 (see 
below, n. 22). 

16 M. Cherniavsky, Tsar and People (New 
Haven, 1961), pp. 84-8, argues that the Russians 
conceived of the tsar as a source of law in himself; 
his personal will was above society, whereas in 
Europe the most absolute of monarchs derived 
most of his power from an extant traditional legal 
framework (pp. 26-9). The tsars, like the Euro- 
pean monarchs, claimed to be the preservers of 
the law (see, e.g., Ivan IV’s charge to the ecclesi- 
astical assembly of 1551 in Le Stoglav, Paris, 1920, 
pp. 14-25), but in faet there was not much law to 
preserve. 

16 E.g, K. Pobedonostsev, Reflections of a 
Russian Statesman (London, 1898), pp. 254-62. 
It has been a communist dogma that the power 
of the party leaders is equivalent to the people’s 
freedom. See History of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union (Bolsheviks), Short Course (Moscow, 
1951), pp. 79-82. 

17 Many statesmen have recognized that Russia 
needed legal and ecnstitutional reforms before 
her people could be ‘‘free,” but even these func- 
tioned from day to day in absolute dependence on 
the ruler, and they have recognized the necessity 
for his supremacy urtil such time as law was in 
fact developed. P. A. Valuev, Minister of Internal 
Affairs from 1861 to 1868, is a good example. He 
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Most American authorities say otherwise. 
The current version of Russian history exhibits 
several rulers, notably Catherine II, Alexander 
I and Alexander II, who are supposed to have 
been liberal at one time or another during their 
reigns./® But there is no basis for this interpre- 
tation. All Russia’s rulers have desired to de- 
velop a system of law that would establish 
justice among their people, but none has ever 
thought that such a system already existed or 
that all his people possessed rights of their own 
as individuals apart from what the state power 


allowed. Every ruler has been aware that rights. 


apart from state power were in Russia only 
individual privileges, and that where they did 
have force, they did not make anyone “‘free.”’ 
Catherine granted the gentry their land as 
private property in 1785, but this was a grant 
more than a right. She and her successors hoped 
that the gentry would someday become citizens 
whose consciousness of right carried with it a 
consciousness of duty, but no tsar ever believed 
that that day had arrived in his own time. 
Catherine never suggested that she was only 
recognizing a right that the gentry already 
possessed naturally. Alexander I’s schemes in 
the early nineteenth century were all directed 
primarily to the improvement of the govern- 
ment’s executive organization,?® and so were 


may have been limited in his intellectual horizons 
and his policies were not always enlightened, but 
he was generally realistic and relatively straight- 
forward. His diary (Dnevnik, 2 vols., Moscow, 
' 1961, 1964) shows him often in profound disagree- 
ment with Alexander JI and with what he him- 
self had to do, yet never wavering in his convic- 
tion that the tsar’s absolute power was indispens- 
able for the government of his day. His convic- 
tion seems to have been constantly reinforced by 
his day-to-day experience in the government 
service (see P. A. Zaionchkovskii’s introduction to 
vol. I of Dnevnik, pp. 20-1, 26-32; and Valuev’s 
own entries for 138-14 April 1861, pp. 97-101). On 
14 April Valuev conversed with Prince Dolgorukii 
on the need for a constitution in Russia. Dol- 
gorukii said that Russia needed a constitution but 
that the tsar was opposed to it; then he asked 
Valuev what he thought should be done. Valuev 
replied, “Wait in loyal submissiveness until the 
tsar changes his mind” (p. 101). 

18 See, e.g, A. Mazour, Rise and Fall of the 
Romanovs (Princeton, N. J., 1960), pp. 72, 89, 
108-11. 

19 V, Leontovitsch, Geschichte des Liberalismus 
in Russland (Frankfurt-am-Main, 1957), pp. 25- 
36; and N. M. Korkunov, Russkoe gosudarstvennoe 
pravo, 2 vols. (St. Petersburg, 1909), II, 485-7. 

20 Leontovitsch, op. cit., pp. 438-100. 
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Alexander II’s local autonomous institutions.’ 
Seen from the government’s point of view, even 
the emancipation of the serfs was an adminis- 
trative reform. Alexander II’s purpose was not 
to recognize the peasants’ liberties or even to 
grant them. He and his statesmen simply 
wanted to govern them more effectively. If 
these rulers are to be termed liberal, we should 
also have to speak of the liberal years of Ivan 
IV, Peter I, Nicholas I, Alexander III, and 
Josef Stalin, all of whom devoted their lives to 
improving the government organization so that 
it could bring the Russian people “freedom” 
more effectively. 

No Russian ruler has ever willingly consid- 
ered the outright surrender of state power to 
institutions apart from the central govern- 
ment’s executive organization. Russian legal 
convictions have tended to keep society frag- 
mented rather than to unite it. Social groups 
have devoted their separate efforts to fortifying 
their own narrow traditions, not to the develop- 
ment of a legal system based on abstract princi- 
ples common to all Russia. The tsars (and the 
party secretaries after them) have dreamed of 
developing a unity of convictions and practices 
among their people from which a coherent legal 
system could be derived, but they have realized 
that such a system could not be based directly 
on the existing family-type institutions of 
Russian society.22 Power surrendered to family- 


2 Korkunov, op. cit., II, 533-4, discusses the 
purpose of the zemstvoes and city dumas. P. A. 
Zaionchkovskii, Provedenie v zhizn krestianskoz 
reformy 1861 g. (Moscow, 1958), pp. 93-9, de- 
scribes the organs of peasant government, espe- 
cially their relation to the central administration. 

22 See Troshchinskii, op. cù., above, n. 14. 
Troshchinskii was a high-level official from about 
1793 until his retirement in 1817. He disagreed 
with the prevailing tendencies in the administra- 
tion of his time, chiefly the innovations of Michael 
Speranskii; but his view of Russian society was 
common among both innovators and conserva- 
tives in the government. He said that Russian 
society possessed no effective political institutions 
and had no basis for developing them except the 
power of the tsar. Only the tsar could furnish the 
necessary leadership to develop the institutions of 
a modern legal system in Russia. For some com- 
parable Soviet views regarding the role of the 
ruler in Russia see J. Hazard, The Soviet Legal 
System, 3 vols. (New York, 1962), I, 5-12. 

It is true that the tsars made many attempts to 
divide the government into regional units, but 
none of these were founded on existing social in- 
stitutions, and in any case they all failed, pri- 
marily because regional administrators were as 
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type, hierarchical groups has been in effect 
power lost to the state and unity lost to the 
nation. 

In the past two centuries the only politically 
significant Russia-wide organizations have been 
the Orthodox church, the central government, 
and, since 1917, the communist party. They 
have all been for the most part clusters of 
family groups, hierarchies of personal status 
joined to each other in a similarly hierarchical 
order, so that the whole of each organization 
has been in essence a network of personal influ- 
ence, seemingly rigid but easily corrupted and 
manipulated in practice. Government, church 
and party alike have been united chiefly by 
liturgy and ritual, not by a rationally consistent 
system of law recognized by the members as 
legitimate in itself. Only exceptionally has any 
functioning organization in Russia been able, at 
least until very recently, to operate within a 
system based on abstract legal principles. Law 
in practice has been largely a matter of status 
structures. Villages, guilds, towns, government 
ministries, revolutionary groups, and regiments 
alike have always tended to isolate themselves 
into “families.” ” 

The isolated hierarchies that have made up 
traditional Russian society cannot be dismissed 
as merely the products of ignorance and stupid- 


wont to form separate family groups as anyone 
else in Russia. B. Rauch, Russland (Munich, 
1953), describes the various attempts by Russia’s 
rulers to create federalist systems. 

233 The characteristics of Orthodox Church or- 
ganization are described in E. Benz, The Eastern 
Orihodox Church (New York, 19638), pp. 43-7, 
202-8. Fainsod, Smolensk, op. cit., discusses 
“family groups” in communist organization in 
the 1920s and 1930s and J. D. Littlepage, In 
Search af Soviet Gold (New York, 1937), pp. 8; 13, 
42, 160-2, gives examples of status hierarchies in 
Soviet industrial organization. M. Raeff, “The 
Russian Autocracy and its Officials,” in H. Me- 
Lean et al., eds., Russian Thought and Politics 
(Harvard Slavic Studies, Vol. 4, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1957), pp. 77-91, describes the hierarchies 
in the tsarist government prior to 1861. 

2 N, I. Lazareskii, Lektstt po russkomu gosu- 
darstvennomu pravu (2 vols., St. Petersburg, 1910), 
I, 103-261, esp. p. 210. Max Weber has described 
the evolution of the modern legal system in West- 
ern Europe out of older, family-type forms. See 
Max Weber on Law in Economy and Society (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1954). To use his terms, Russian 
administrators have tended to organize them- 
selves into a “formal-irrational” system even 
though the terms and ideals of the written laws 
have been largely “formal-rational.” 


ity. On the contrary, they have represented 
valid organizational forms in a country where 
neither legal system nor effective, consistent 
law enforcement has ever existed for the mass 
of the people nor for the government itself. 
Personal bonds have furnished the only avail- 
able guarantee of unity and solidarity against a 
hostile world full of bandits, indifferent and 
oppressive landlord-owners, and ruthless gov- 
ernment agents. The government officials 
themselves have generally formed hierarchies 
of personal status within their organization in 
order to protect their positions against arbi- 
trary superiors. Family-type groups have per- 
sisted up to recent times on all levels of society 
because they have constituted the best way for 
individual Russians to cope with the realities 
they have faced. Chekhov’s metaphor of the 


ocean steamer portrays these realities as the - 


Russians experienced them more vividly than 
any scholarly analysis could do: 


... there is darkness and disorder. Tall waves are 
making an uproar fo? no reason. Each one of them 
as you look at it is trying to rise higher than all 
the rest and to chase and crush its neighbor; it is 
thunderously attacked by a third wave that has a 
gleeming white mane and is just as ferocious and 
ugly. 

The sea has neither sense nor pity. If the 
steamer had been smaller, not made of thick iron 
plates, the waves would have crushed it without 
the slightest remorse, and would have devoured 
all the people in it without distinguishing between 
saints and sinners. The steamer’s expression was 
equally senseless anc cruel. This beaked monster 
presses forward, cutzing millions of waves in its 
path; it fears neither darkness nor the wind, nor 
space, nor solitude—it’s all child’s play for it, and 
if the ocean had its population, this monster 
would crush it, too, without distinguishing be- 
tween saints and sinners,” 7 


The deep-seated and continuing tendency 
toward forming personal hierarchies has forced 
all Russian statesmen to pursue mutually con- 
tradictory aims. On the one hand the ruler and 
his agents have had to do the daily work of 
maintaining the state without any reliable legal 
system to direct them, beyond orders from 
superiors to subordinates. On the other, they 
have tried to establish or discover workable, 
mutually consistent laws that would guide the 
actual practice of the government administra- 
tors and the people. Tsars and party secretaries 
alike have regarded s coherent system of law as 
an essential means to secure their power and to 


25 From “Gusev,” in The Portable Chekhov 
(New York, 1947), p. 265. 
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carry out their policies. But because daily 
operation has had to proceed through a hier- 
archy of personai influence whose customary 
ways have kept it disunited rather than united, 
central authority has had to be itself arbitrary 
in order to be effective at any particular time. 
Government officials on all levels have had to 
disrupt the rules they have been ordered to 
uphold simply to get the necessary work done. 
The tsars and party secretaries have themselves 
set the example fcr arbitrary rule by frequently 
violating their own decrees.” 

The edicts of the Russian state, although 
duly recorded for the last two or three centuries 
as laws of the land, have rarely been more in 
fact than temporary regulations applicable at 
best only to a single locale or government 
office. As pernianent statutes, they have often 
obstructed the unification of the Russian legal 
system. Hierarchical groups within the admin- 
istration have be2n able to protect themselves 
against the vigor of reforming statesmen by 
citing clauses from past decrees, long since 
inoperative. Would-be reformers have had 
either to ignore the law entirely or to issue new 
orders to cancel the old ones, in which case 
they have upset whatever regularity had devel- 
oped in practice. New commands have served 
only to accomplish specific, immediate pur- 
poses. New stazutes have constituted only 
statements of purpose—ideals to be achieved in 
the future and experimental attempts to 
achieve them rather than operational rules.?? 


2 Troshchinskii, pp. 56-65, 86-8. S. Dobrin, 
“Soviet Jurisprudence and Socialism,” Law 
Quarterly Review, Vol. 52 (July, 1936), pp. 402-24, 
shows that this sontradiction has carried over 
into the Soviet period. Soviet statesmen generally 
avoid any explicit reference to it, but their habit 
of demanding legal procedure while simultane- 
ously violating it themselves is well known. The 
outstanding example was A. Ia. Vyshinskii, who 
in 1937 was conducting the infamous purge trials 
with one hand while strenuously working for the 
observance of law in the government administra- 
tion with the other. See G. Morgan, Soviet Admin- 
istrative Legality (Stanford, 1962), pp. 91-116, 
esp. p. 112. 

27 Druzhinin, op. cii., II, 77-8, has shown that 
this: was true of Kiselev’s reform legislation of 
1837-1838. Lenin said that he used decrees as 
experiments during the civil war years; see his 
speech before the Highth Party Congress in 1919, 
quoted in 8. N. Frokopovich, The Economic Con- 
dition of Soviet Russia (London, 1924), pp. 18-4. 
Hazard calls the constitution of 1918 a “statement 
of lofty aims” rather than a “set of rules,” op cit., 
I, 27, and it is clear from Morgan’s account, cited 
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For about five hundred years, since the time 
when the church persuaded the Grand Duke of 
Moscow to act consistently as a statesman, the 
government of Russia has been at cross pur- 
poses with itself. The ruler has had only two 
procedures available to him for the effective 
exercise of his power. At times he has worked 
through the hierarchies, respecting and guaran- 
teeing their customary ways and privileges, 
while at other times he has attacked them, 
breaking them down by his arbitrary power and 
replacing their members with new men, more 
responsive to his wishes. Not infrequently, he 
has utilized both methods in combination. The 
periodic purges of government servitors since 
the late fifteenth century have been drastic and 
far-reaching applications of the latter ap- 
proach. But purges by themselves have worked 
no constructive reforms in government organi- 
zation. They could never eliminate personal 
hierarchies as such; on the contrary, the arbi- 
trary exercise of force compels men to seek the 
protection of personal influence with redoubled 
urgency. 

In the absence of consistent laws and regula- 
tions, government servitors in Russia have 
almost never formed anything resembling a 
rational network of operating relationships 
among themselves extending throughout the 
government organization. Servitors on the 
lowest echelon of both tsarist and Soviet gov- 
ernments—those men who have actually col- 
lected the taxes, assembled recruits for the 
army, built schools and roads, run factories and 
the like—have had to deal with people isolated 


above, n. 26, that statutory laws in the Soviet 
Union have often been ideals rather than norms, 
op. cit, pp. 49-53, 73-5, 96-116. Michael Speran- 
skii, who did more, perhaps, than any other man 
to bring law to Russia, explained the difficulties 
involved in a series of memoranda printed in 
Proekty i zapiski (Moscow, 1961), especially pp. 
17-28, Speranskii was primarily responsible for 
the publication of the first Svod Zakonov (Digest 
of Laws) in Russia in 1833, after almost thirty 
years of work. He in turn based his studies on 
more than a century of previous attempts by 
various commissions, elected and appointed, to 
organize Russian Jaw into a coherent system. 
Even with all this preparation, Speranskii denied 
that the product of his efforts was really a code. 
See N. M. Korkunov, “Znachenie svoda zakonov,” 
Zhurnal Ministerstva Narodnogo Prosveshcheniia 
(Sept., 1894), reprinted in his Sbornik statez 
(St. Petersburg, 1898), pp. 77-96; and V. Gribow- 
skis review of this article in the Zhurnal Iuri- 
dicheskogo obshchestva pri imperatorskom S-Peters- 
burgskom universitete (January, 1895), pp. 4-6. 
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from one another by their traditions. A govern- 
ment agent who has confined himself strictly to 
following the formal regulations of his superiors 
has had to violate the existing order among 
those subject to him, thereby increasing the 
difficulties involved in accomplishing his tasks. 
Normally, therefore, the agent has worked 
through the hierarchies as he has found them 
among his “subjects” or subordinates and he 
has even made efforts to preserve them, which 
is to say that he has become a part of them. In 
cases where an especially strong official has 
usurped the places of established leaders among 
his “subjects” or subordinates and forcibly 
replaced them with men more willing to carry 
out his orders, he has not created a system that 
could operate by a set of formal regulations but 
only a new hierarchy of persons with himself at 
its head. Strong and vigorous leaders have been 
governed by the crude necessities of their power 
rather than the dictates of tradition, but they 
have still had to act as members of local hier- 
archies, not as the agencies of a rationally con- 
sistent system. 

These contradictions have communicated 
themselves to successively higher levels of the 
administration and ultimately to the ruler 
himself. Officials on all echelons have had to 
cope with a hodge-podge of personal hierar- 
chies, operating according to a wide variety of 
customs and necessities. Whatever purposes or 
goals Russia’s leading statesmen have pursued, 
hierarchical groups have generally been the 
only available means for pursuing them. In a 
real sense, then, the rulers of Russia have been 
trapped by their own government organization. 
They have had the power to enact regulations 
but never to enforce them as such. Laws they 
have published in great profusion, but a system 
of legal relations has been slow to develop.?8 

During the last several decades of the tsarist 
regime, convictions regarding the individual 
rights of all citizens did develop among the 
gentry and some of the “upper middle class.” 
Legal institutions emerged or began to be es- 
tablished which reflected a Russia~wide social 
consciousness. Nevertheless, no more than ten 
to fifteen per cent of the population experienced 
this development. For the peasant masses, law 
remained essentially a random mixture of local 
custom and arbitrary force, and in the years 
prior to World War I local custom was rapidly 
breaking down.?? With the peasants in turmoil, 

28 Lazarevskii, II, 158; Troshchinskii, pp. 
37-41. 

2 V, I. Boshko, Grazhdanskaia pravosposobnost 
krestian v oblasti zemlevladentia (Kiev, 1917), gives 
some idea of the degree to which legal system had 


the tsarist administration continued to regard 
itself as necessarily above any legal system, 
constituting an all-powerful and impartial 
arbiter apart from the factions and classes of 
society-——the guardian and director of its people 
and the keystone of the Russian nation. The 
legal system, said the statesmen, was not yet 
strong enough in itself to eliminate the need for 
arbitrary power.®* Paradoxically, the need for 
the exercise of arbitrary power increased in 
Russia at the very time when a modern legal 
order seemed on the point of being successfully 
established. 

The traditional keystone of the Russian 
state itself proved vulnerable to the personal 
weakness of the tsar, and in March 1917 it 
disappeared. A government based entirely on 
legal relationships tried to replace it, but the 
factions and classes had not yet developed 
institutions that could cooperate effectively on 
their own under the stress of war. The old 
contradiction between the necessity for action 
and the striving for legal system became sud- 
denly very sharp, and at last it became clear 
that only force cculd restore order. The at- 
tempt to govern Russia under law collapsed in 
November 1917.31 


entered into the peasant way of life by the end of 
the tsarist regime. B. 8. Martynov, Poniatie 
zemleustroisiva (St. Petersburg, 1917), describes 
the difficulties involved in establishing legal 
definitions of ownership among the peasantry. 
S. N. Dubrowski, Die Bauernbewegung in der 
russischen Revolution, 1917 (Berlin, 1929), pp. 
37-62, describes peasant violence in the years 
before 1914. 

30 E.g., P. A. Stolypin’s speech of 1 April 1911 
to the State Council, in E. V. [erpakhovskaial], 
Gosudarsivennaia deiatelnost P. A. Stolypina (3 
vols., St. Petersburg 1911), IT, 150. 

a. P, P. Gronsky and N. J. Astrov, The War and 
the Russian Government (New Haven, 1929), 
furnishes a useful chronicle of government or- 
ganization up to November 1917. The sudden 
collapse of Russian society in 1917 reflects the 
flimsiness of social order in Russia and the tensions 
which still plagued the newly industrializing 
economy. Between 1917 and 1920 a number of 
generals and liberal politicians called upon the 
“Russian people’ to overthrow the communists 
and restore some facsimile of legitimate order. 
Their appeal would seem to have been reasonable. 
The communists were in fact usurpers; they 
forced the Constituent Assembly, the legally 
elected representatives of the people, to disband. 
Nevertheless, throughout all Russia there was 
almost no response to the generals’ appeal except 
from the non-Russian nationalities, and these 
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The years 1917-1920 saw a phenomenon 
very close to total social collapse in Russia. 
Nicholas II abdicated, removing not only him- 
self but, in the absence of a suitable heir, the 
institution of tsardom as well. Within a few 
months, the classes which had attached them- 
selves to the ideal of a Russian nation under a 
common legal system lost their hold on the 
armed crowds that dominated the cities. Fac- 
tories shut down, railroad traffic dwindled, and 
the cities lost half their population. Russian 
society came close to dissolution, and the state 
would probably have been scattered into a 
number of League mandates, had not a few 
ruthless leaders acted to preserve it. Inevitably, 
the new order that they constructed was in 
effect a crude hierarchy, utterly without legal 
system, whose desperate leaders could pull 
Russian society together only by taking meas- 
ures which alienated them from it. The new 
communist rulers relied almost wholly on arbi- 
trary force to sustain their power. They dra- 
gooned indifferent peasants into their hastily 
formed armies, forced hostile servitors from the 
tsarist regime to staff their administration, and 
marshalled even their own party into a ruthless 
band held together only by a chain of personal 
influence. No one, not even party members, 


could act effectively except under compulsion 


were only trying to get free of Russia, not to re- 
store her. In Russia proper almost no one volun- 
tarily attacked the communists and almost no 
one supported them. In fact, the “Russian 
people” did not care who ruled Russia nor did 
they care.what happened to their elected repre- 
sentatives. See D. Footman, Civil War in Russia 
(New York, 1962), pp. 49-55, 104-11, 139-42, 
303. 

In Finland the native communists also forced 
out the elected Diet and seized power, but here 
the result was quite different. General Manner- 
heim, who was no more nor less reactionary than 
the Russian White Army leaders, found himself 
at the head of a united and aggressive volunteer 
army made up largely of Finnish peasants ac- 
tively concerned over who was ruling them. 
Within four months he was able to drive out the 


communists and restore legitimate government. - 


He had German help, but it was no more signifi- 
cant than what the Allies gave the Russian White 
armies. In Finland, then, the tsar’s abdication 
did not seriously weaken society as such, whereas 
in Russia it represented in fact the removal of a 
keystone. See C. Mannerheim, Memoirs of 
Marshal Mannerheim (New York, 1954), pp. 130- 
83: and C. Smith, Finland and the Russian 
Revolution (Athens, Ga., 1958), p. 211, 
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In social chaos, no one could decide rationally 
and no one could agree. There were only those 
who were courageous enough to command and 
those desperate enough to obey. Within a few 
months after they seized power, even the most 
capable and devoted communist leaders had 
fallen to bickering among themselves and at- 
tacking one another with such intensity that 
only a strong and arbitrary commander could 
hold them together. They found themselves 
tied fast to each other by their struggle for 
survival and yet unable to work together effec- 
tively. Utterly dependent on one another and 
yet utterly without the habits of active cooper- 
ation and mutual trust, they clung to Lenin, as 
their own subordinates clung to them, with a 
fervent desperation.” 

Since 1917 the communist party has had to 
contend with much the same contradictions 
that plagued the tsars. Its leaders have had to 
build up Russia’s defenses against enemies so 
powerful that their failure to crush the Soviet 
government at the outset surprised Lenin him- 
self. Like the tsars, the party leaders have. 
worked feverishly to develop Russia’s military 
and economic strength and in so doing have 
brought viclent upheaval to the narrow hier- 
archies in which they and their people have 
lived. It is not surprising, therefore, that de- 
spite the communists’ devotion to Marxist 
principles, they adopted the most arbitrary of 
the old tsarist methods of governing immedi- 
ately upon seizing power. The democracy of 
the Soviets disappeared within the first year. 
Democratic centralism in the party organiza- 
tion gave way to a centralized hierarchy, whose 
power the party itself sanctioned in March 
1921.34 Stalin definitively renounced the equali- 
tarian ideal in 1931. 

Until the last decade, the communists have 
controlled their government largely through 
picked agents possessing broad and ill-defined 
powers, responsible directly to the center. 


32 A. Adams, Bolsheviks in the Ukraine (New 
Haven, 1963), portrays the emergence of essen- 
tially hierarchical relationships among the 
Bolshevik leaders out of the-actions they under- 
took in the Civil War. In general these relation- 
ships seem to have developed against the will of 
the leaders themselves. See esp. pp. v—viii, 28, 
116-27. , 

3 Morgan, op. cit., pp. 22-8. 

34 A good chronicle of the early disappearance of 
democracy and the growth of a hierarchy of per- 
sonal rule in both government and party emerges 
from Sverdlov’s speeches and*dispatches. See the 
last two volumes of I. M. Sverdlov, Izbrannye 
proizvedenniia (3 vols., Moscow, 1959). 
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These agents have worked outside the operat- 
ing government organization in order to be in 
a position to enforce the orders of the leaders 
directly. Such have been the party commissars, 
the party control commissions, the workers’ 
and peasants’ inspectorate, the procuracy, and 
above all, the secret police. Until recently, this 
host of arbitrary supervisors has been practi- 
cally the only means of direction and control 
available to the Soviet leaders. Only arbitrary 
power on all levels could cope with the hier- 
archical groups that formed in all the operating 
departments of the executive administration, 
and only they could furnish the center with 
anything approaching reliable information. 

In their time, the tsars had utilized special 
agents vested personally with arbitrary and 
undefined powers. By the early 1800s, if not 
before, such agents as the oprichniki, the pro- 
curators, the revizorii, and the governors- 
general had gained a permanent place in Rus- 
sian political thought. The writings of Michael 
Speranskii—a liberalizer according to the view 
‘of Russian history now in vogue—offer a con- 
vincing account of how to use all-powertul 
agents, a description of the circumstances 
under which they should be used, and a warn- 
ing as to the disadvantages of using them.® But 
the most tyrannical of the tsars never set up 
anything so extensive as the incredible aceumu- 
lation of secret and semi-secret inspectorates 
which guided Soviet administration in its first 
four decades. 


IV 


Rarely has history furnished such a clear 
demonstration of the force of state necessity as 
the Bolshevik revolution and its aftermath. It 
cannot be imagined that the communist rulers 
gave the lie to their ideals and aspirations will- 
ingly. Their words, their early, abortive at- 
tempts to introduce communist institutions, 
their continued bickering to the present day 
over the details of what they are pleased to call 
Marxism-Leninism, are clear proof that they 
still cherish their old dreams. Indeed, they are 
still communist insofar as their necessities have 
allowed them to be. Yet in practice they have 
junked most of their professed ideals and sur- 
rendered themselves utterly to the superhuman 
task of putting together and governing a shat- 
tered Russia. They are, of course, still working 
toward a society where every man regards it as 
a virtue to give what he can and take only what 
he needs. They call this Marxist and so it is; 
but Marx shared this particular ideal with such 
eminent economic liberals as Jeremy Bentham, 


% Speranskii, loc. cit., n. 27, pp. 80-1, 105-25. 


John Stuart Mill, -lerbert Spencer, and Samuel 
Smiles, to name only a few.** It is in fact little 
more than an ethic common and necessary to 
all societies possessing modern economic or- 
ganization, whatever their political systems. 
The communist vision of the ideal man is not so 
different from the “bourgeois” ethical notions 
which have been vital to Western capitalism, 
except that Russian “communism,” contrary 
to both Marxian and Western liberal prescrip- 
tions, calls for the state to take the lead in 
remaking the Russian people in the image of 
this ideal man.*? But this, of course, is precisely 
what the Russian state has been consciously 
trying to do for over two centuries. 

The circumstances in which Russia’s leading 
statesmen have had to work make it clear why 
liberalization in tha Western sense of the word 
has never been relevant to Russian develop- 
ment. The state has had to organize itself in 
accordance with necessity rather than Russia’s 
social institutions. The government’s very 
action to unify its organization has been char- 
acteristically arbitrary, and its own action has 
served inadvertently to perpetuate the tradi- 
tional hierarchical fragmentation of Russian 
society. Russia’s failure to liberalize, then, has 
not resulted from the ignorance and mental 
rigidity of her rulers, any more than the failure 
of Russian society to unite itself represents 
some inherent deficiency in the people. Both 
‘failures’ spring rom the peculiar circum- 
stances of Russia’s historical development, 
which have set government and society in a 
unique relationship to one another. 

If the main problem of Russian government 
has always been that the executive organiza- 
tion could not operate within a consistent legal 
system, then it is obvious that removing the 
arbitrary ruler and replacing him with an 
elected president or legislative assembly would 
at no time have made any relevant contribu- 
tion to Russian development. In fact, an 
elected legislature in a society traditionally 
broken down into hierarchical fragments is 
most likely to become the tool of a single privi- 
leged group, freezinz the government itself into 
an immovable hierarchy without liberating 
anyone at all.38 Until such a time as Russian 


3 J. Bentham, The Principles of Morals and 
Legislation (New York, Hafner Publishing Co., 
1961), pp. 3-4; J. S. Mill, On Liberiy (Chicago, 
Henry Regnery, 1949), pp. 95-6; and 8S. Smiles, 
Self-Help (New York, n.d.), pp. 293-7. 

37 J. Triska, ed., Soviet Communism: Programs 
and Rules (San Francisco, 1962), pp. 112-3. 

388. N. Eisenstact, The Political Systems of 
Empires (Glencoe, Ill, 1963), pp. 13-27. 
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society became unified by its own of life, laws 
passed by an elected assembly could have had 
no more effect than the ruler’s decrees.3? In- 
deed, the relation between government and 
society in Russia has been such that only an 
absolute personal authority has been able to 
hold it together. 

Quite without foundation, however, is the 
argument that since Russian government has 
not been liberalizing, it has therefore not been 
changing or developing at all. Obviously tsarist 
and Soviet rulers have both wanted to base 
their regimes in a rationally consistent law that 
actually would govern the everyday life of the 
people and regulate the government, a condi- 
tion which would approximate that of Western 
society, but which, doubtless, would embody 
very different political forms. The communist 
party has been striving to find roots in Russian 
society by developing legal relationships among 
its people, just as the tsarist government did in 
its time and for the same reasons. 

Rule by arbitrary force is inherently disrup- 
tive and therefore dangerous for any govern- 
ment that employs it.4° The rulers of Russia, 
especially the communists, have used force and 
violence against their own subordinates and by 
so doing have strengthened the very hierarchies 
which have måde a coherent administration 
impossible; but this has never been by choice. 
Those scholars and emigrés who imagine that 
Soviet leaders use purges and spies purposely in 
order to inspire distrust among their subjects 
and their subordinates have either failed or 
simply refused to recognize the traditional 
fragmentation of Russian society.“ No sane 
statesman has ever desired to alienate his 
people by terror or any other means except as 
an expedient measure against groups which 
actually block government action or threaten 
the statesman’s own position. The alienation of 
the citizenry has never increased the power of a 
state, but only rendered both rulers and ruled 
more desperate. Arbitrary force—specifically 


38 Korkunov, op. ci., I, 417-50. 

40 Speranskii, loc. cù., pp. 56-67. 

aJ. D. Littlepage’s description of Russian be- 
havior patterns, based on his experience as a min- 
ing engineer in the Soviet Union, shows the effects 
of this fragmentation on Soviet organization at 
all levels during the early 1930s. See his In 
Search of: Soviet Gold, cited above, n. 23. 


the use of all-powerful inspectors, purges, and 
spies—is in any case a very clumsy method of 
control. Secret police and trusted men are not 
by themselves an adequate means for securing 
information and directing subordinate agen- 
cles, especially in a modern industrial society. 
As Speranskii pointed out long ago, if such men 
make only brief visits to the agencies they are 
assigned to inspect, then they will not have 
time to find out what is really going on. If they 
stay long, they themselves become part of the 
“family” and cease to be effective as agents and 
informants for the rulers.“ Government by 
purely arbitrary power is only useful to a ruler 
who, like Machiavelli’s usurper, possesses no 
other means of control. l 

What actually does develop ia Russia will 
not be a matter of what Soviet leaders want to 
do but rather what they can do under the cir- 
cumstances, internal and external, which they 
face. The technical requirements of maintain- 
ing a massive industrial plant, the effects of 
widespread education, the coming to maturity 
of new generations born into a modern society 
unified by economic interdependence and a 
sense of collective accomplishment—all have 
had and will continue to have their effects on 
the old struggle between rulers and people. The 
results are impossible to predict, because the 
process of change is inherently contradictory 
and subject to both global and domestic ceir- 
cumstances, but Americans might come closer 
to understanding what the Soviet leaders are 
about if they direct their attention more to the 
circumstances confronting the Russian state 
and less to distorting their observations to fit 
their preconceptions. American political the- 
ory, which is concerned primarily with render- 
ing a government administration powerless in 
itself, is irrelevant to the attempts of Russian 
statesmen to erect and maintain an effective 
state organization that can unite a people who 
have never been themselves a nation. What- 
ever Russia may become, she will not belikely 
either to follow or to deny the principles of 
Thomas Jefferson. Her statesmen will simply 
ignore them as they always have and go on 
trying to find Russia’s own course. 


42 Speranskii, loc. cit., pp. 105-6. 

43 V. Weidle, Russia: Absent and Present (New 
York, 1961), pp. 34-7; Cherniavsky, op. cit., pp. 
71-96. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF VOID BALLOTS IN 
WEST GERMAN ELECTIONS* 


Ropney P. STIEFBOLD 
Columbia University 


In the 1961 federal election six per cent of 
West German voters failed to cast two valid 
votes under the single-ballot, two-vote German 
electoral system: 1.3 million voters cast their 
party list vote invalidly, while almost one mil- 
lion failed to vote validly for a district candi- 
date.! Since 1949—and 1953, when the present 
single-ballot, two-vote system was introduced 
-—the development of the invalid vote has been 
as shown in Table I. 


TABLE I. DEVELOPMENT OF THE INVALID 
VOTE IN GERMANY, 1949-1961? 


Either 
Year First Votes Second Votes Vote pe 
Both 
Votes 
Number Per Number Per Por 
cent cent cent 
1949 763 , 216 3.1 
1953 959,790 3.4 928,278 3.3 5.1 
1957 916,680 3.0 1,167,466 3.8 5.7 
1961 845,158 2.6 1,298,723 4.0 6.1 


Not only has the total invalid vote increased 
steadily, despite the counter-movement of first 


* I am indebted to Professor Otto Kirchheimer 
for his encouragement and advice in the prepara- 
tion of this article, and to Professor Juan Linz for 
his critical reading of an earlier draft. 

1 The German ballot consists of a single sheet of 
paper on which are printed two parallel columns 
of contestants, Bach voter casts a first vote from 
the column on the left side of the ballot for the 
party-sponsored or independent candidate whom 
he favors in his local election district; and casts a 
second vote from the right-hand column for the 
Land (state) list of the political party which he 
favors nationally. His two votes need not coincide 
and need not both be exercised. Since each vote is 
tallied separately, an invalid vote in one column 
does not invalidate the vote in the other column. 
For a detailed description of Germany’s mixed 
system of “personalized proportional representa- 
tion,” see Uwe Kitzinger, German Electoral Poli- 
tics: A Study of the 1957 Campaign (London, 
Oxford University Press, 1960), pp. 17-37. 

2 Based on official publications of: Germany 
(Federal Republic), Statistisches Bundesamt, 


and second vote trends; it has also been excep- 
tionally high in comparison to the Weimar 
Republic, Imperial Germany and other West- 
ern European countries. Thus in pre-Hitler 
Germany the invalid vote seldom exceeded 1 per 
cent of the poll. In postwar parliamentary 
elections in Scandinavia it has not yet exceeded 
1 per cent while in Britain, Switzerland and 
Austria it has approached 2 per cent only in 
rare instances. In Fourth and Fifth Republic 
France spoiled and blank ballots have been 
constant at about 3 per cent of the poll. Only in 
isolated cases—for example, where compulsory 
voting is combined with a deep-seated social 
and political malaise, as in Belgium—has the 
invalid vote been comparable in proportion 
to that of Western Germany.® Yet comparison 


Wiesbaden (hereafter referred to as ‘“‘Bundes- 
amt’). Data for the 1949, 1953 and 1957 elec- 
tions appeared as Statistik der Bundesrepublik 
Deutschland, Vol. 10: (1949); Vol. 100, Nos. 1-2 
(1953); and Vol. 200, Nos. 1-4 (1957). Data for 
the 1961 election appeared in the new electoral 
series, under Fachserie A: Bevoelkerung und 
Kultur, Rethe 8, Wahl zum Deutschen Bundestag, 
as Wahl zum 4. Deutschen Bundestag vom 17. 
September 1961, Nos. 1-4. (Hereafter these docu- 
ments will be cited as “Bundesamt: 1949,” 
“Bundesamt: 1953 (2),”? etc.). For a detailed 
bibliography of official electoral statistics pub- 
lished by the Bundesamt and state statistical 
offices, see Bundesamt: 1961(1), pp. 59-67. A 
useful compilation cf federal and state election 
statistics, 1946-1960, is contained in Erwin Faul, 
ed., Wahlen und Waehler in Westdeutschland 
(Villingen-Schwarzwald, Ring-Verlag, 1960), pp. 
321-363. 

3 German invalid vote data for 1871-1919 are 
found in Germany, Statistisches Reichsamt, 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fuer das Deutsche Reich, 
Vol. 42 (Berlin, 1921/22), pp. 354-355; and for 
1919-1982, ibid., Vol. 52 (Berlin, 1933), p. 539. 
Some comparative data are given by Richard M. 
Scammon, “Postwar Elections and Electoral 
Processes,” in E. H. Litchfield, ed., Governing 
Postwar Germany (Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1953), p. 505. For France see David B. 
Goldey, “The French Referendum and Election 
of 1962: The National Campaigns,” Political 
Studies, Vol. 11 (October, 1963), p. 302; and 
Philip Williams, Polztics in Post-War France (2d 
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here seems problematic, for in the Federal 
Republie voting is voluntary, social cohesion 
high, and the political temperature low; indeed, 
never before in this century have social calm 
and political consensus appeared so broad or 
deep. 


ed., New York, Longmans, 1958), p. 324 and pp. 
446-447, 

Comparative data on invalid votes in parlia- 
mentary elections in fifteen Western European 
countries since 1945 are found in the appendix on 
post-war election statistics in Uwe Kitzinger, 
Britain, Europe and Beyond: Essays in European 
Politics (Leyden, A. W. Sythoff, 1964), pp. 183- 
217. See also Kitzinger’s discussion of invalid 
votes in Belgium, and in the cantons of Switzer- 
land and states of Austria where voting is com- 
pulsory, in his chapter on “The Belgian Electoral 
System,” ibid., pp. 174-175. For an analysis of 
the cleavages in Belgian politics, see Val Lorwin’s 
chapter on Belgium in R. A. Dahl, ed., Oppositions 
in Western Democracies (New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1965), forthcoming. 

Herbert Tingsten, in an extensive examination 
of the effects of compulsory voting in several 
European. countries before the Second World War, 
demonstrated that compulsory voting—which, if 
effectively enforced, inevitably involves the elec- 
toral mobilization of some citizens who are more 
or less unwilling or apolitical—was in most cases 
accompanied by increases in both the level of 
participation and the proportion of invalid votes. 
See his Political Behavior: Studies in Election 
Statistics (Totowa, New Jersey, The Bedminister 
Press, 1963; first published as Stockholm Economic 
Studies, Vol. 7, 1937), ch. 4. 

Besides Belgium, only Luxembourg has con- 
sistently recorded an invalid vote well in excess of 
3% of the poll; clues for the reasons underlying it 
may perhaps be found in highly effective com- 
pulsory voting regulations and the relatively 
complex electoral system, described by Kitzinger, 
“The Luxembourg Electoral System,” in Kit- 
zinger, loc, cit., pp. 181-182. 

Italy, in 1953, completes the list of deviant, 
Western European examples: 4.6% of the voters 
spoiled their ballots in that year’s parliamentary 
election. The chief motivation seems to have been 
popular resentment of a specially rigged electoral 
law pushed through parliament just prior to the 
election and designed to insure continued domi- 
nance by Italy’s four-party governing coalition. 
The law provided that any associated group of 
parties which received 50% plus one of the votes 
cast was to obtain two-thirds of the parliamentary 
seats; thus it represented an attempt to over- 
throw Italy’s traditional proportional representa- 
tion electoral system. For many Italians the law 
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Why, then, is the invalid vote so high? And 
why is it increasing? Is the problem essentially 
a technical one, solution of which depends on 
increased civic instruction in the use of the 
allegedly complex two-vote ballot? Does it rep- 
resent a small nucleus of political protest? Or 
is it the product of deeper sociological and 
psychological factors on the contemporary Ger- 
man political scene? 

Most observers of German electoral politics 
—~political scientists, the Bundesamt, and most 
state statistical offices—consider the invalid 
vote negligible in number and politically un- 
important. While paying lip service to other 
interpretations, most analysts hold that its 
principal cause is the failure of some voters to 
understand the possibility or at least the tech- 
nique of voting twice.* One optimistic appraisal 
places the technical-complexity argument in 
the center of its analysis, then concludes that 
“the low magnitude of invalid votes is as favor- 
able a sign of the success of political education 
in postwar Germany as the high level of popular 
participation.’ 

Yet we have seen that the invalid vote is 
both high and increasing; and the contention 
of this article will be that the frequent occur- 
rence of invalid votes is a small but distressing 
sign of the underdevelopment of political inter- 
est, Involvement and integration in the West 
German variant of industrial mass society; that 
it stems in part from the deceptively high level 
of electoral participation (which is high in 
quantity but not in quality); and that it ex- 
presses a variety of political discontent. We 
shall turn first to the general patterns of invalid 
voting, then to the motivations which underlie 
it. 


was unhappily reminiscent of Mussolini’s Acerbo 
Law of 1923. Dubbed the “swindle law” by the 
Communists, it elicited a great deal of bitter 
debate both in parliament and in the election 
campaign itself. Cf. Gerard J. Mangone, “Italy,” 
in Taylor Cole, ed., European Political Systems 
(2d ed. rev.; New York, 1959), pp. 508-509. 

4 Some representative examples are: Samuel H. 
Barnes, Frank Grace, James K. Pollock and 
Peter Sperlich, “The German Party System and 
the 1961 Federal Election,” this Review, Vol. 56 
(December, 1962), pp. 905-906; Bundesamt, 
“Ungueltige Stimmen bei der Bundestagswahl 
1961,” Wirtschaft und Statistik, 1962, No. 3, pp. 
145-147 (hereafter cited as “Bundesamt: WS 
1962(8)’); and Baden-Wuerttemberg, Statis- 
tisches Landesamt, Statistik von Baden-Wueritem- 
berg, Vol. 80 (1961), pp. 10-11. 

5 Barnes, et al., op. cit., p. 906. 
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' I. GENERAL PATTERNS 


The sample survey data collected by the 
Federal Statistical Office in 1961 in 1,125 rep- 
resentative precincts throughout the Federal 
Republic produced the following composite 
picture of invalid votes by type and combina- 
tion: 
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nent in the southern and western arcas of the 
Federal Republic. They have been a character- 
istic feature of voting patterns in the Saarland, 
Hessen, Rheinland-Pfalz and Baden-Wuert- 
temberg since the first postwar Landtag elec- 


‘tions. Exceptionally low invalid votes, on the 


other hand, have been common since 1949 in 


TABLE II. INVALID VOTES BY TYPE AND BALLOT COMBINATION, 19615 





A. Invalid First and Second Votes 
. First and second vote columns blank 


. Second vote blank, first vote multicrossed 
. Both votes multicrossed 


O tr fe Go be 


. Both votes miscellaneous causes 


B. Invalid First and Valid Second Vote 
7. First vote blank 
8. First vote multicrossed 
9. First vote miscellaneous causes 


C. Invalid Second and Vahd First Vote 
- 10. Second vote blank 

11. Second vote multicrossed 

12. Second vote miscellaneous causes 


Total 


The striking fact which emerges from this 
table is that 82 per cent of all invalid votes (51 
per cent of party list votes, 31 per cent of dis- 
trict votes) were paired with a valid vote. More- 
over, most invalid votes were void because 
they were left blank—scarcely 6 per cent were 
multicrossed, while fewer than 1 per cent were 
voided by miscellaneous causes. 

Except for Schleswig-Holstein and Bremen, 
high invalid list votes have been most promi- 


6 Bundesamt: 1961(3), p. 11. According to 
Paragraph 39 of the West German Federal Elec- 
toral Law, a vote is considered invalid if the 
voter’s preference for a district candidate or party 
list is not unmistakably clear. In Table II, 
“blank” votes include a small number of crossed- 
out vote columns as well as those which were 
unmarked; “multicrossed’” votes are those 
marked for more than one candidate or party list; 
and “miscellaneous causes” include vote-columns 
defaced by marks, tears or comments, as well as 
those on which the voter’s mark is unclear. The 
special count of invalid votes is described in 
Bundesamt: WS 1962(3), p. 145. On the sample 
survey, see Bundesamt: 1961(8), pp. 4-8. 


. First vote blank, second vote multicrossed 


. One vote blank, other vote miscellaneous causes 


Namber 


Per cent 

338, 500 18.0 
236 , 600 12.6 
25,300 1.3 
37,600 2.0 
30,100 1.6 
2,500 0.1 
6,400 0.3 
583 , 600 31.0 
572,300 30.4 
9,800 0.5 
1,400 0.1 
959,400 51.0 
847 ,800 50.4 
10,500 0.6 
1,100 0.1 
1,881,500 100.0 


the northern German states of Niedersachsen, 
Hamburg and Nordrhein-Westfalen.’? But if 
the rank-order of the states according to per 
cent of invalid list votes has remained fairly 
constant, the patterns of increase have not; 
only one of the ten German states has never 
ranked among the first four states in rate of 
void list vote increase on at least one occasion. 
The federal average is particularly sensitive to 
voting fluctuations in the bigger states; thus 
the largest increase—0.5 per cent in 1957— 
resulted chiefly from the exceptional increases 
recorded that year in Baden-Wuerttemberg and 
Nordrhein- Westfalen, not from admission of 
the Saarland as some observers have main- 
tained.8 


7 Faul, ed., loc. cit. Void district votes have also 
been consistently higher in the southwestern part 
of the Federal Republic, except for 1953 when 
they were also high in these three north German 
states. With few exceptions the void district vote 
has decreased steadily in all states and in every 
election since 1953. 

8 See, for example, the contentions of Barnes, 
et al., op. cit. But in 1957 void list votes increased 
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TABLE III. INVALID VOTES AND BALLOT COMBINATIONS BY AGE AND SEX, 1957-1961 





Age-Group, Men 


Number of Votes Cast Invalidly Per 1000 Voters 





P First Vote Second Vote Either 
BoU KOES Only Only Vote 
21-30 1957 10. 13.5 20.5 44.6 
1961 7. 11.8 24.2 43.4 
20-60 1957 11.7 14.9 17.4 44.0 
1961 10. 13.2 21.0 44.5 
60 and over 1957 12. 18.4 22.0 52.6 
1961 12. 19.5 31.8 63.5 
Total 1957 11. 15.4 19.0 46.0 
1961 10. 14.4 24.1 48.7 

Age-Group, Women 
21-30 1957 l Il. 20.0 30.1 61.7 
1961 8. 16.6 34.3 58 .9 
30-60 1957 12. 21.7 29.9 64.1 
1961 —. 10. 20.7 35.8 67.4 
60 and over 1957 13. 27.4 36.5 77.4 
1961 il. 30.9 46.0 88.4 
Total 1957 12. 22.7 31.4 66.7 
1961 10. 2 38.0 rie | 
Total, Both Men 1957 12. 19.3 25.7 57.1 
and Women 1961 10. 18.8 31.6 60.8 


Some voters are more prone than others to 
cast invalid votes. The chief variables identified 
by the sample survey are the voter’s age and 
sex, the size and location of the community in 
which he lives and his political party preference. 
Especially relevant are age and sex factors, as 
shown by Table III. In the 1961 election 7.7 
per cent of women voters (and 8.8 per cent of 
women over 60) and 4.9 per cent of men voters 
failed to cast two valid votes. The larger pro- 
portion of imperfect ballots cast by women was 


in Baden-Wuerttemberg by 68,000 (1.3%), in 
Nordrhein- Westfalen by 62,000 (0.4%); the Saar- 
land added 38,000. Nordrhein- Westfalen increased 
by only 0.2% in 1958, and decreased by 0.4% in 
1961. Baden-Wuerttemberg decreased by 0.9% 
in 1953, and increased by 0.6% in 1961. There- 
fore, even without the Saarland, the federal 
average invalid vote for 1957 represented an in- 
crease more than twice the federal increase of 
1958 or 1961. Bundesamt: 1957(8), pp. 64-65; 
Bundesamt: 1961(1), p. 8. 


due primarily to the fact that women much 
more -frequently than men combined a valid 
vote with an invalid vote. Older voters of both 
sexes shared chief responsibility for paired in- 
valid votes. With increasing voter age, void 
district votes among women increased from 
1.7 to 3.1 per cent; among men from 1.2 to 2.0 
per cent. Likewise, with increasing voter age, 
void list votes among women increased from 
3.4 to 4.6 per cent while the corresponding 
figures among men were only 2.4 and 3.2 per 
cent.® 

Thus both men and women of all ages cast 
more invalid list votes than district votes; 
more women voted invalidly than men in every 
age group and on every possible ballot combi- 


® Since women form a majority among voters, 
their share of the invalid vote is numerically even 
more striking. Burdesamt, “Wahlbeteiligung und 
Stimmabgabe der Maenner und Frauen nach 
dem Alter bei der Bundestagswahl 1961,” WS 
1962(2), pp. 75-79. 
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nation save paired invalid votes cast by elderly 
men; and more older voters than younger 
voters failed to cast two valid votes. Since 1957 
the paired invalid vote has decreased among 
all age-groups of both sexes; the combination 
of an invalid district with a valid list vote has 
decreased among all but the oldest voters of 
both sexes; and the combination of an invalid 


jist with a valid district vote has increased 


among all age-groups of both sexes, and most 
conspicuously among voters over 60.10 

These figures suggest a partial explanation 
for the counter-movement of district and list 
vote trends. Although the correlation coeffi- 
cient for invalid votes and participation shows 
no relationship between the two factors," it is 
nonetheless clear that both the size and de- 
velopment of the invalid vote are partly deter- 
mined by changes in the sociological composi- 
tion of the participating electorate. In 1961 
three principal changes occurred; all three 
affected the invalid vote. First, there was a 
great increase in the number of voters over 60, 
among whom the occurrence of blank second 
votes was especially frequent and the increase 
from 1957 especially marked. Second, there 
was a great increase in the number of voters 
under 30, among whom participation in past 
elections had been very low, among whom the 
occurrence of invalid second votes was rela- 
tively frequent and increasing, and among 
whom the occurrence of invalid first votes was 
least frequent and decreasing. Finally, the 
number of women participating increased sub- 
stantially, which had a decisive over-all impact 
on the number of invalid votes cast. In some 
states—for example, Baden-Wuerttemberg— 
certain of these trends were even more pro- 
nounced and the net increase of invalid votes 
correspondingly larger than in the Federal 
Republic as a whole.” 

No less important than differences in the 
frequency and patterns of invalid voting among 
age-groups and between sexes have been differ- 
ences among various sizes of community. 
Voters in village and rural areas (about one- 
third of the electorate) are more likely to cast 
invalid votes than are voters in small and 
medium-sized towns and cities. Thus the high- 
est invalid vote is normally recorded by men 
and women over 60 in communities of fewer 
than 3000 inhabitants. Above we noted that 
void list votes tend to increase among all age- 
groups of both sexes, while void district votes 


10 Bundesamt: 1961(3), p. 11. 

1 Barnes, ef al., loc. cit. © 

2 Baden-Wuerttemberg, op. cùi., pp. 9-11. For 
the federal trends see Bundesamt: 1961(8), p. 9; 
and Bundesamt: WS, loc. cit. 


increase only among the old. Although this 
pattern retains its basic shape, it shifts from 
one size of community to another. In village 
and rural areas the’ increase in void district 
votes was just slightly less pronounced in 1957 
than the increase in void list votes, and then 
not only among older voters but also among 
middle-aged men from 80 to 60. On the other 
hand, in cities of more than 50,000 inhabitants, 
the per cent of invalid district votes cast by 
older citizens did not change; but of course the 
absolute number increased owing both to the 
high turnout and increased number of older 
voters. 

Data on the political party orientations of 
invalid voters are also relevant to an under- 
standing of the general patterns of invalid 
voting in the Federal Republic. Nearly 61 per 
cent of all void list votes in 1961 were cast by 
electors who gave their district vote to the 
candidate of the CDU (83 per cent) or SPD 
(28 per cent;; another 25 per cent were cast by 
“straight-ticket’’? invalid voters—that is, by 
voters who cast no valid vote at all. Corre- 
sponding data for void district votes show 
similar patterns: over 50 per cent were cast by 
major party list voters, only 18 per cent by 
minor party voters, and some 36 per cent as 
straight tickets. However, while under 2 per 
cent of SPD or CDU voters failed to vote for a 
district candidate, and slightly more than 3 per 
cent for a party list, over 5 per cent of the 
minor party electorate cast void district votes 
and over 4 per cent void list votes. Since 1953 
the per cent of both major and minor party . 
voters failing to cast two valid votes—and 
particularly those failing to cast the important 
party list vote, on the basis of which propor- 
tional representation is figured—has gradually 
increased. 


It. CAUSES AND MOTIVATIONS 


At least four main causes of invalid voting 
can be ideniified. They are: (1) protest; (2) 


13 Bundesamt: 1957(8), pp. 21-22. Most of the 
districts (24 of 27) which ranked highest in 1958, 
1957 or 1961 in per cent of invalid votes—and 
three-fourths of those with consistently high 
percentages—were comprised predominantly of 
farms, villages and small towns. Cf. Bundesamt, 
Statistische Berichte, Arb.-Nr. VIII/5/12 and 
Arb.~Nr. VIII/5/15; and Bundesamt: 1953(1), 
pp. 52-63. See also Bundesamt: 1961(4), p. 26, 
for tbe results of the 1961 sample survey. 

4 Bundesamt: 1961(3), p. 10; 1957(@), p. 53; 
1953 (2), p. 47. For 1953 see also W. Hirsch-Weber 
and Klaus Schuetz, Waehler und Gewaehlte: Unter- 
suchung der Bundestagswahlen 1953 (Berlin and 
Frankfurt, Verlag Franz Vahlen, 1957), pp. 322- 
333. 
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ignorance of voting techniques; (3) cross-pres- 
sures; and (4) apathy. Their exposition will be 
somewhat clearer if we organize our discussion 
according to the types of invalid votes and 
their combination on the ballot papers (see 
above, Table IT). 

Votes invalidated by the addition of extrane- 
ous marks, tears or comments were a compara- 
,tive rarity in the 1961 election, accounting for 
just 0.5 per cent of all invalid votes. They rep- 
resent—as do probably the crossed-out vote 
columns-——the irreconcilables present in all 
organized political societies, voters who use 
their ballots to indicate in drastic fashion their 
total alienation from the political system in 
which they live. 

More significant, if still relatively infrequent, 
were the 113,000 votes invalidated by multi- 
crossing. Few of these can be considered prod- 
ucts of political protest; on the other hand, it 
is thoroughly conceivable that many of these 
voters had an insufficient understanding of the 
electoral system. Voters who placed both their 
marks on one side of the ballot may have 
wished to cast their two votes for two different 
political parties but erred in the attempt to do 
so. Other voters may have assumed that they 
were permitted two votes for each or either 
column, despite minor technical improvements 
in ballot design and instructions between 1953 
and 1957. More important than lack of in- 
formation or inability to read directions may 
have been the problem of conflicting informa- 
tion, owing to the wide variety of electoral sys- 
tems (and hence of vote-casting experiences) in 
use‘at state and local government levels in the 
Federal Republic. For example, the municipal 
and county electoral systems in Baden-Wuert- 
temberg and Bayern permit each elector several 
votes, which he may split among several can- 
didates, cumulate for a single candidate, or 
cast as a block for a single party list without 
change. The per cent of invalid votes voided by 
multicrossing is significantly higher in these 
two states than in the rest of the Federal 
Republic. 

Another possible interpretation of multi- 
crossing-—at least where valid votes are paired 
with invalid votes—is that of cross-pressures. 
Unable to decide between two parties or two 
candidates which strongly appeal to him, the 
voter marks his ballot for both. Although we 
lack precise information on the combination of 
multicrossed invalid votes for the Federal 
Republic, an examination of such ballots in 
Bayern found that when people voted for two 
parties they nearly always voted for two which 
were ideologically relatively close to each other, 


16 Bundesamt: WS 1962(3), p. 146. 
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indicating perhaps that multicrossing was not 
so much the product of errors as of political 
impotence in the face of equally attractive 
choices,1® 

Most invalid votes were simply abstentions. 
Almost a quarter cf a million voters turned in 
unmarked ballot papers; they cast neither a 
district nor a party list vote. Whether they 
“voted” for the sake of appearance or because 
they wanted to, they apparently came to the 
polls with the sole intention of casting an 
unmistakable and cogent protest vote, not only 
against the choice of candidates and political 
parties, but against the political system itself. 
More interesting, sherefore—and statistically 
much more important—are the one and one- 
half million voters who paired an abstention 
with a valid vote. One-third of all voters who 
cast such a combination failed to mark the left 
side of their ballot paper (for a district candi- 
date), two-thirds the right side (for a party list). 

The most frequently cited explanation for 
valid and blank vot2 combinations is ignorance 
by some voters of the purpose and technique of 
casting two votes, And in fact a convincing 
case can be made for this thesis. There is, first 
of all, some evidence from local, state and 
federal elections which indicates that the size 
of the invalid vote varies directly with the 
complexity of the electoral system and the 
design of the ballot" Moreover, in some cases 


16 Richard Schachtner, “Wahlberechtigte, 
Wahlbeteiligung, Nichtwaehler und Falschwaeh- 
ler,” Bayern in Zahlen: Monatshefi des Bayer- 
ischen Statistischen Antes, Vol. 6 (January, 1952), 
p. 21. Cf. S. M. Lipset, Political Man (Garden 
City, N. Y., 1963), pp. 212-213. Of course, cross- 
pressures could equally well lead to withdrawal 
and abstention. Cf. ibid., pp. 211ff. 

17 For example, see Schachtner, op. cit., pp. 20- 
21; Baden-Wuerttemberg, op. cit., p. 11; Hessen, 
Statistisches Landesamt, Staat und Wirtschaft in 
Hessen, Vol. 4 (January, 1949), p. 15; also 
Friedrich Erbe, ‘‘Vierzehn Jahre Wahlen in 
Westdeutschland (1946~1960),” in Faul, ed., 
op. cit, p. 40. However, the Bundesamt noted 
that introduction of the two-vote, two-column 
ballot in 1953 had hac only a fractional impact on 
invalid voting; void Hst votes increased by only 
0.2% from a sum whish in 1949 (see Table I) the 
Bundesamt had regarded as chiefly an overt ex- 
pression of political protest. Bundesamt: 1953(2), 
p. 47; 1949, p. 7. Already by 1957 and especially 
in 1961 the Bundesamt’s position inexplicably 
changed; its new emphasis has been on technical 
complexity as the sounder explanation for both 
the size and successive Increases of invalid votes. 
See Bundesamt: 1957(3), p. 21 and p. 52; and 
Bundesamt: WS, loc. sit. 
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where direct efforts have been made to acquaint 
prospective voters with details of the electoral 
system—an example is the postal ballot in 
1961—the invalid vote has amounted to 1 per 
cent or less,18 

Detailed studies of West German cross- 
voting behavior in each of the past three federal 
elections also suggest an interpretation of 
partially void ballots which emphasizes error 
rather than intent as the chief cause of invalid 
votes. Despite the fact that each elector who 
casts two votes must vote separately for the 
district candidate and the party list of his 
choice, 89 per cent of the voters in 1957 and 94 
per cent in 1961 cast their two votes for the 
same party: thus the personality of the district 
candidate can have played only a minor role in 
the voter’s choice compared with his party 
label.!® This conclusion is substantiated— 
despite the larger number of void list votes— 
by extensive survey research data from the 
Divo, Allensbach and Emnid institutes of 
publie opinion. Thus it was found that most 
voters paid little attention to, and had scant 
knowledge of, the electoral law or the personal 
qualities of district candidates; very few of 
those questioned considered the candidate’s 
personality to be the basis of their electoral 
choice. Instead, the issues to which the elector- 
ate responded were bound up with images of a 
few nationally known politicians and the great 
political parties—with their achievements, 
programs and relative capacities for national 
leadership.2° Many of the voters who allowed 


18 Bundesamt, “Ergebnis der Briefwahl bei der 
Bundestagswahl 1961,” WS 1962(1), pp. 23-25. 
There are, however, special features of the postal 
ballot which impair its comparability with other 
aspects of invalid voting; for a brief discussion, 
see Kitzinger, German Electoral Politics, pp. 284— 
285. 

19 Bundesamt: 1957(3), p. 54; Bundesamt: WS 
1962(2), p. 79. Cf. Kitzinger, German Electoral 
Politics, p. 288. 

20 For 1961 see Emnid-Institut, Der Prozess 
der Meinungsbildung (Bielefeld, 1962), excerpts 
from which appear in Klaus D. Eberlein, “Die 
Wahlentscheidung vom 17. September 1961, 
ihre Ursachen und Wirkung,” Zeitschrift fuer 
Politik, Vol. 9 (September, 1962), pp. 236-257; 
and Gerhard Schmidtchen and E. Noelle-Neu- 
mann (Allensbach), “Die Bedeutung repraesen- 
tativer Bevoelkerungsumfragen fuer die offene 
Gesellschaft,” Politische Vierteljahresschrift, Vol. 
4 (June, 1963), pp. 174-179. For 1957 see Divo- 
Institut, Untersuchung der Waehlerschaft und 
Wahlentscheidung 1957 (Frankfurt, 1959), pp. 
72-121 and pp. 170-235. For 1953 see Hirsch- 
Weber and Schuetz, op. cit., pp. 94-355. 


the important party list vote to remain a blank 
must therefore have committed unintentional 
errors. They probably thought that by voting 
for a district candidate whose name was also 
marked with a party label they had fulfilled 
their electoral duty.” 

The first use of voting machines in a German 
federal election in 1961 in four precincts also 
lends credence to the technical-complexity 
explanation for invalid voting. The machines 
were designed to render impossible the casting 
of accidental invalid votes; and a measure of 
their success appears to be that whereas in 1957 
the number of invalid votes polled in the four 
precincts had ranged from 138 to 84 district 
votes and from 15 to 63 party list votes, in 
1961 no precinct had more than three invalid 
first votes or seven invalid second votes. More- 
over, in three of the four precincts there were 
equal numbers of invalid first and second votes 
(not an excess of the latter as one would ex- 
pect); in one precinct there were no invalid 
votes at all; and in the fourth precinct there 
were only two invalid first votes, seven invalid 
second votes. (See Table IV.) 

But if voter ignorance thus appears to be a 
relevant explanation for blank votes, it is 
neither the only nor the most important one. 
An equally important cause is political protest, 
rooted in electoral alliances; in the decline of 
radical political parties; and in the reaction of 
local populations to temporary political, social 
or economic dislocations. 

A principal cause of invalid first votes has 
been the device known as Wahlabkommen, or 
electoral alliance, whereby a political party 
refrains from nominating a candidate in a par- 
ticular election district and instead instructs its 


21 Kitzinger, loc. cit.; and Bundesamt: 1957(3), 
p. 21 and p. 62. The Bundesamt’s suggestion 
that void party list votes may have resulted 
from rejection by major party voters of unalter- 
able state party lists over whose composition 
and order they have no influence, seems improb- 
able in the light of these data, since it is the 
party and not the man for whom the voter ap- 
parently marks his ballot. Bundesamt: 1957(3), 
p. 21. In Baden-Wuerttemberg and Bayern, 
where voters have long been able to alter lists 
and cumulate votes, and where, therefore, one 
might expect such considerations to be especially 
relevant, the void list vote has been high, but 
lower than in several other states where voters 
are not permitted to alter lists or cumulate votes. 
Moreover, the data from both states suggest that 
the more choices a voter has, the more likely he 
is to cast invalid votes, rather than vice versa. 
See Schachtner, loc. cit; and Baden~Wuerttem- 
berg, loc. cit. 
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TABLE IV. VOTING MACHINES AND INVALID VOTES IN FOUR PRECINCTS, 1953-19612 





District In Which 


Voters 


First Votes Second Votes 


Precinct Located 7 eer Electors Fer geny Invalid Invalid 
Krefeld, 81 1953 882 689 78.1 14 2.0% 14 2.0% 
1957 1250 1123 89.8 16 1.2 15 1.3 
1961 1624 1227 75.6 S 0.2 7 0.6 
Duisburg I, 92 19538 — — — — — — m 
1957. . 700 634 90.6 21 1.7 4i 6.5 
1961 679 585 86.2 0 0.0 0 0.0 
Dortmund I, 116 1953 1080 925 85.6 29 3.1 38 4.1 
1957 — — — — — — _ 
1961 S61 605 70.3 3 0.5 3 0.5 
Darmstadt, 145 1953 1509 1226 81.2 28 2.3 41 3.3 
1957 1632 1388 85.0 34 2.4 63 4..5 
1961 1289 1036 80.4 3 0.3 3 0.3 


supporters to give their first votes to the can- 
didate of an ally-party.® Rejection of electoral 
alliances by some voters of both large and small 
political parties produced an artificially high 
invalid first vote in 1953 (when there were 39 
such alliances and 1957 (when there were 
20%). Consequently a true comparison of in- 


27 am indebted to Dr. Karl Schwarz of the 
Bundesamt for a photostatic copy of the data on 
which this ‘table is based. The Bundesamt’s own 
brief analysis appears in Bundesamt: WS 1962(38), 
p. 146. For a description of the voting machines, 
see Das Parlament, September 18, 1961, p. 16. 

2% A complete list of Wahlabkommen appears in 
Erbe, op. cit., pp. 84-85. By means of this device 
the Bavarian and Center parties in 1953 and the 
German Party in both 1953 and 1957 managed 
to circumvent the electoral law’s splinter party 
clauses and obtain representation in the Federal 
Bundestag. 

% In 1958, 14 of the 20 districts with an invalid 
first vote exceeding 5% were districts in which 
alliances had been concluded between two or 
more of the bourgeois parties. The largest invalid 
vote was recorded in districts in which the CDU 
withdrew in favor of one of the smaller parties; in 
20 of 22 such districts the invalid first vote ex- 
ceeded 4%, while that was the case in only 8 of 
23 districts in which a smaller party renounced in 
favor of the CDU. Notice that 27 of the 39 
Wahlabkommen were in Niedersachsen, Hamburg 
and Nordrhein-Westfalen, which thus explains 
their unusually high polls of void district votes 


_ that year; see above, note 8. 


2 In 1957 Wahlabkommen were concluded be- 
tween the CDU and German Party (DP) in 12 
districts, between the SPD and Bavarian Party 


valid first votes for 1953, 1957 and 1961 (when 
there were no allianzes) is extremely difficult; 
for example, if the ten districts without major 
party candidates are subtracted from the 1957 
totals, the percentage decrease of invalid first 
votes from 1957 to 1961 is 50 per cent less than 
that indicated by the official election returns.” 
Should the electoral alliance reappear—which 
seems unlikely in view of party consolidation 
and the acknowledged dominance of the two 
big catch-all parties—the downward trend of 
void district votes could be slowed, halted or 
even reversed.?7 


(FU) in 8 others. In 8 of the 10 districts where 
the SPD or CDU renounced, invalid votes 
numbered more than 7%, ranking first through 
eighth among German election districts. In each 
of the other two, void district votes exceeded 5%. 
For an analysis of the cross-pressures impinging 
on the SPD and FU electorates, and the resul- 
tant high incidence of first vote abstentions espe- 
cially among SPD voters, see the local study of 
Munich-Land by Keith Panter-Brick, in Kitzin- 
gar, German Electoral Politics, pp.: 338-339. 

2 Bundesamt: WS 1962(3), p. 147. 

2? Tf the CDU’s Bavarian sister-party, the CSU 
led by Franz Josef Strauss, should follow through 
on its apparent 1965 Wahlabkommen with the 
small right-wing Bavarian GDP (whereby the 
GDP is to “deliver” the right-wing vote to the 
CSU, and the CSU is to guarantee the GDP two 
direct mandates and three list mandates, thus 
permitting it to reenter the Bundestag; see Die 
Zeit, January 22, 1965, p. 3), void district votes 
by disenchanted CSU voters could contribute to 
a relatively higher invalid first vote in particular 
districts. 
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The decline of radical parties has also con- 
tributed to the gradual increase in the number 
of ballots intentionally invalidated in whole or 
in part by disenchanted, protesting voters. On 
the political Right the relationship seems mani- 
fest particularly in 1953 and 1961, on the Left 
chiefly in 1957. In 1953 the rate of void list 
vote increase was greatest—more than five 
times the federal average—in Bayern (+ 1.0 per 
cent), where the right-wing WAV, which had 
polled 14 per cent of the vote there in 1949 and 
sent 12 deputies to Bonn, no longer existed. 
Sharp increases in the number of void lst 
votes were recorded in nearly every area of 
former WAV strength; and in one-half its 1949 
refugee and lower middle-class citadels the 
percentage increase amounted to twice the 
Bavarian and ten times the federal average in- 
crease.?8 Similar results also obtained in the two 


In the absence of Wahlabkommen, however, the 
downward trend of void district votes may even 
accelerate as minor and splinter party voters 
make the transition to voting for the major 
parties. In the past, these voters have often cast 
irivalid first votes in districts where their party 
ran no candidate. For example, in 1953 special 
counts revealed that 25% of the DRP voters in 
Rhineland-Pfalz and over 11% of the Center 
Party’s voters in Nordrhein-Westfalen invali- 
dated their first vote because they had no oppor- 
tunity to vote for a DRP or.Center Party 
candidate in their district; see Hirsch-Weber 
and Schuetz, op. cit., p. 330 and p. 333. For 1957 
see the data and analysis in Bundesamt: 1957(3), 
p. 53. Representative of such districts in 1961 
were 153 in Rhineland-Pfalz and 198, 211, 213, 
218, 221, 230, 232 and 239 in Bayern; see Bundes- 
amt: 1961(1). 

28 See especially districts 196, 198, 199, 205, 
208, 211, 212, 218, 217, 224, 226 and 228. Bundes- 
amt: 1949, p. 24; 1953(1). In noting that voters 
did not vote invalidly in 1953 as often as had 
been expected owing to introduction of the new 
two-vote, two-column ballot, James K. Pollock 
implies that voter ignorance of the technical 
aspects of vote-casting was particularly mini- 
mized in Bayern, where the voters already had 
experience with a comparable electoral system. 
James K. Pollock, ed., German Democracy at 
Work: A Selective Study (Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
University of Michigan Press, 1955), p. 88 and 
p. 193, note 11. Were voter ignorance actually 
the primary cause of invalid votes in the Federal 
Republic, however, Bayern should have recorded 
no significant increase from 1949 and should have 
polled among the fewest invalid votes of any of 
the German states. In fact, it registered a larger 
increase in 1953 than any other state and ranked 
third in per cent of invalid second votes. 
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North German states of Bremen and Nieder- 
sachsen, where the neo-Nazi Socialist Reich 
Party, outlawed in 1952, scored political break- 
throughs in Landtag elections in 1951.79 Not 
until 1959 did a right-wing extremist party 
again score comparable gains in state politics., 
The DRP that year polled 5.1 per cent of the 
vote in Rheinland-Pfalz; and two years later, 
in the 1961 federal election, the invalid vote 
rose most sharply-—between three and four 
times the state and 15 times the federal increase 
—-in the seven small town and rural areas 
where in 1959 the DRP had been most success- 
ful in mobilizing the disaffections of eco- 
nomically depressed vine-growers and small 
farmers.*° 

Dissident Communist voters, bereft of their 
party vehicle after prohibition of the KPD by 
the Federal Constitutional Court in 1956, con- 
tributed—often extensively, it appears—to the 
1957 upsurge of invalid votes in five states 
where the KPD had polled well in Landtag 
elections during the immediately preceding two 
years." Thus the SPD (which is supposed to 


29 The relevant figures by district are found in 
Bremen, Statistisches Landesamt, Statistische 
Mitteilungen, 1951, No. 3 and 1953, No. 4; and 
in Niedersachsen, Statistisches Landesamt, Wah- 
len und Abstimmungen, Reihe F, Vol. 14, Nos. 1 
and 3. Deżailed information on the SRP may be 
found in Otto Buesch and Peter Furth, Rechts- 
radikalismus im Nachkriegsdeutschland: Studien 
ueber die ‘Sozialistische Reichsparter’ (SRP) (Ber- 
lin and Frankfurt, Verlag Franz Vahlen, 1957), 
esp. pp. 93 f., 97 f., 152 f., and 156 ff. 

30 The areas are included in federal districts 151, 
152, 153, 156, 157, 159 and 160. See Rheinland- 
Pfalz, Statistisches Landesamt, Statistische Mit- 
teilungen, November 1961, pp. 259-266 and May 
1959, pp. 99-104. Cf. Richard 5. Cromwell, 
“Rightist Extremism in Postwar West Germany,” 
Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 16 (June, 1964), — 
pp. 284-293. A contributing factor in the void 
list vote increase in Rheinland-Pfalz was prob- 
ably the merger of the increasingly right-wing 
Refugee Party with the former German Party to 
form the All-German Party (GDP). The GDP 
suffered an 83% drop in 1961 from the combined 
1957 strength of the two parent parties; at the 
same time the per cent of GDP electors casting 
void list votes jumped to 8.3, four times the 
party’s national average (which in any case was 
up sharply from 1957). Bundesamt: 1961(8), p. 
10 and p. 20; 1957(8), p. 58. On the resentment 
engendered among former DP supporters by the 
merger with the Refugee Party, see Eberlein, 
op. cit., pp. 245-246. 

3t Invalid list votes increased in the Saar, 
Baden-Wuerttemberg, Bremen, Hessen, and — 
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have absorbed the Communist vote) increased 
its vote in 1957 in Nordrhein-Westfalen by 
only one-half its federal average proportionate 
increase and by only two-fifths of the percent- 
age which the Communists and other left-wing 
parties had polled in 1953; meanwhile, 15 of 
- 17 districts which had given the KPD at least 
4 per cent of the vote in 1953 recorded void list 
vote increases in excess of the average Nord- 
rhein-Westfalen increase.’ It appears likely 
that many Communist voters in the Saarland 
simply sat out the 1957 election, only to vote 
invalidly with at least one of their two votes in 
1961, when they came to the polls in response 
to election appeals by the newly founded, left- 
neutralist German Peace Union (DFU). 

The Saarland provides an excellent case 
study in the use of invalid votes as a weapon of 


Nordrhein-Westfalen, invalid district votes in all 
but Nordrhein-Westfalen. The KPD had polled 
3.4% of the vote in Hessen and 3.8% in Nord- 
rhein-Westfalen in 1954, 6.6% in the Saar and 
5.0% in Bremen in 1955, and 3.2% in Baden- 
Wuerttemberg as late as April, 1956. Among 
states with no appreciable Communist vote, only 
Schleswig-Holstein recorded a large invalid vote 
increase in 1957. See the data in Faul, ed., op. cit., 
pp. 321-363. The unusual parallel increase of 
invalid first and second votes may have been a 
reflection of the great regularity of KPD straight- 
ticket voting (exceeded only by the SPD) in 
1958. See Bundesamt: 1953 (2), p. 47. 

32 Kitzinger, German Electoral Politics, p. 284, 
Moreover, the per cent of SPD electors casting 
void district votes rose steeply, possibly indicat- 
ing a less than wholehearted commitment even 
among those KPD voters who did switch. 
Bundesamt: 1957(8), p. 58; 1953, loc. cit. 

33 Cf. especially the results in districts 74, 75, 
76, 89, 90, 92, 99, 102, 111, 112, 118, 114, 116, 
117. Bundesamt: 1957(1); 1953(1}. 

3 The correlation is particularly clear in the 
Saar districts of St. Wendel (Federal election 
district 246) where the KPD had won a plurality 
in the Saar Landtag election of 1952: i.e., 229, 
235, 249, 261, 268, 275, 282. It is noteworthy 
that Communist strength in postwar Saarland 
scarcely wavered: in 1955 the party received 
about the same number of votes it had in 1947 
and only 7% fewer than in 1952. See Saarland, 
Statistisches Landesamt, Statistischer Bericht, B 
III 1, January 1961; and Kurzbericht, I1/10, 1955 
and II/1, 1956. On the character of the German 
Peace Union (DFU) see Der Spiegel, August 23, 
1961; and Eduard Wald, “Communism,” in 
Walter Stahl, ed., The Politics of Postwar Ger- 
many (New York, 1963), pp. 293-294. On Com- 
munism and invalid voting in the Saar, cf. also 
Erbe, op. cit.,.p. 41. 
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political protest. Reunited with Germany 
politically in 1957 following popular rejection 
of political autonomy by referendum in 1955, 
and reunited economically in 1959 following 
dissolution of the Franco-Saar economic union 
concluded in 1947, the Saarland has partici- 
pated in only two Garman federalelections. This 
has prompted some observers to dismiss the 
relatively higher invalid vote recorded there in 
1957 and 1961 with the simple assertion that 
Saar voters “have had less experience than 
others with the German electoral system.’ 
Had that been the real cause, however, half- 
valid ballots should have been considerably 
more numerous in the Saarland than elsewhere; 
but in fact 44 per cent (federal: 25 per cent) of 
void list votes and 55 per cent (federal: 36 per 
cent) of void district votes were paired with 
another invalid vote in 1961 in unambiguous 
protest against the prevailing political situa- 
tion. In addition ta the partyless Saar Com- 
munists, it appears on the basis of available 
voting data that former supporters of the 
Saar Christian People’s Party (CVP), who 
were opposed to integration with Germany, 
may have selected the invalid vote as their own 
medium of political expression.®? In Saarlouis, 
Merzig-Wadern and St. Ingbert the void list 
vote was little short of amazing: in 1961 it 
actually exceeded 1C per cent of the poll in one- 
third of the Saar precincts where the CVP had 
obtained 20 per cent of the vote in its final 
electoral appearance (as the Saar branch of the 
Bavarian CSU) in 1957.8 


35 Barnes, et al., loc. cit. 

38 Bundesamt: 1961(3), p. 22. 

37 Erbe, loe. cit.; Bernhard Beger, “Anatomie 
einer Wahl, Gewinne und Verluste am 17. 
September,” Politische Meinung, Vol. 6 (October, 
1961), p. 19. 

88 Saarland, Statistisches Landesamt, Statis- 
tischer Bericht, B III 1, January 1961. Actually, 
Saarlanders had waged political battles with 
invalid votes even prior to the 1955 referendum, 
but then the source of discontent was the obverse 
of 1957 or 1961. In 1952, for example, almost a 
quarter of the Saar 2lectorate invalidated their 
ballots in response to appeals for abstention by 
the Deutscher Saarbund and the pro-German 
political parties, which the fearful and mildly 
authoritarian Saar government had refused to 
license. See Hans-Jozchim Hagmann, Die Saar- 
laendischen Landtagswahlen vom 80. November 
1962 (Cologne, 1953), pp. 111 ff. and pp. 174 ff.; 
Richard Schachtner, Die deutsche Nachkriegs- 
wahlen (Munich, Isar Verlag, 1956), pp. 171- 
173; Erbe, op. cit., p. 40; and esp. Jacques Frey- 
mond, The Saar Conflict 1946-1965 (New York 
1960), pp. 125-128. Only in 1955, when all 
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Finally, invalid protest votes result from the 
disaffection of local populations with tempo- 
rary political, social or economie dislocations, as 
we have already noted with respect to Rhein- 
land-Pfalz in 1959 and 1961. An especially 
fertile source for the study of literally thous- 
ands of examples of invalid voting as a weapon 
of political protest are the state and local 


` elections in south-central and southwestern 


Germany during the period of the military 
occupation.®® For example, in Hessen in 1946 
refugee discontent at the refusal of American 
Occupation authorities to authorize an all- 
refugee political party found expression 
through invalid votes at the first. Landtag 
election; three years later, in the first Bundes- 
tag election, the number of invalid votes de- 
clined in certain districts in proportion to the 
vote polled there by refugee candidates stand- 
ing independently of the licensed political 
parties,*¢ 

In the French Occupation Zone—where in- 
valid voting was especially frequent—the num- 
ber of void ballots cast at the first Landtag 
elections varied in direct proportion to the 
efforts expended by France to dissociate oc- 
cupied areas from German control. Thus it 
reached 11.1 per cent in Rheinland-Pfalz, 9.2 
per cent in Baden and 7.5 per cent in Wuert- 
temberg-Hohenzollern. One of the best ex- 


claimants competed openly for the first and last 
time in a postwar Saar election, did the invalid 
vote amount to no more than a “normal” 1-2%. 

3 The most useful compilation of election 
statistics for the immediate postwar period is 
that prepared by the Office of the U. S. High 
Commissioner for Germany, Elections and Politi- 
eal Parties in Germany, 1946-1952 (Bad Godes- 
berg/Mehlen, Germany, 1952), pp. 37-71. See 
also the extensive publications of state statistical 
offices for the state and local elections of this 
period, to which the bibliography in Bundesamt: 
1961(1), pp. 59-67, provides a convenient guide. 

40 Erbe, loc. cit. On other aspects of anti- 
Occupation protest voting with invalid ballots in 
Hessen, see Hessen, Statistisches Landesamt, 
Staat und Wirtschaft in Hessen, Vol. 2, No. 1 
(1947), pp. 20-26; and Vol. 4, No. 1 (1949), p. 13 
and p. 15. 

41 Cf. Erbe, lec. cit. Invalid votes in all three 
areas may also have reflected the relatively 
greater social unrest in the French Zone caused 
by severe local economic dislocations resulting 
from France’s harsh reparations, monetary and 
commercial policies, described in F. Roy Willis, 
The French in Germany, 1946-1949 (Stanford, 
Calif., Stanford University Press, 1963). For a 
brief description of local disruptionsin Rhineland- 


amples of invalid protest voting during the 
Occupation period oceurred in a special election 
held in September, 1947 to select a member of 
the Rheinland-Pfalz Landtag to represent com- 
munities transferred from the Saarland back to 
German jurisdiction: nearly 30 per cent of the 
voters cast invalid votes in protest against the 
transfer.* 

Political protest (defaced and blank votes); 
cross-pressures (multi-crossed and blank 
votes); and voter ignorance of vote-casting 
techniques (multicrossed and blank votes) are 
three major causes of invalid voting. A fourth 
—which to some extent gives rise to the other 
three—is the coupling of widespread political 
apathy with an unusually high voting turnout. 

Voting in Western Germany is not com- 
pulsory; yet electoral participation has been 
consistently and remarkably high even by 
European standards, increasing from 78.5 per 
cent in 1949 to almost 88 per cent in 1957 and 
1961.8 Although some political scientists have 
welcomed high turnout as a sign of the success 
of political education in postwar Germany,“ 
available survey data suggest quite different 
conclusions. Survey research data from the 
1953, 1957, and 1961 elections—some of which 
have already been cited—indicate that the 
politically well-informed (with respect to the 
candidates, issues and voting techniques) con- 
stitute much the smaller part of the German 
electorate; moreover, there is ample evidence 
that high electoral participation occurs inde- 
pendently of either political interest or of per- 
sonal political involvement on the part of most 
German voters.® 


Pfalz, ef. Freymond, op. cit., pp. 52-53 and pp. 
245-248. 

42 Scammon, op. cit., p. 505. 

43 Comparative data are found in Kitzinger, 
Britain, Europe and Beyond, op. cit., pp. 188-217. 
For Germany, see Erwin Faul, “Soziologie der 
westdeutschen Waehlerschaft,”’ in Faul, ed. 
op. cit., pp. 135-315. 

44 For example: Barnes, et al., loc. cit. 

45 In 1957 less than half the Divo respondents 
expressed interest in the campaign; only 4 in 10 
could remember having discussed the outcome of 
the fall election when questioned shortly before 
it took place; discussion was least frequent among 
women, older persons, CDU voters, and in outly~ 
ing areas. Divo-Institut, op. eit., pp. 198-209; 72- 
75; 268-269. Few voters could perceive any rela- 
tionship at all between the possible electoral re- 
sult and their personal lives. Ibid., pp. 294—295. 
Cf. Allensbach Institut, “SPD und oeffentliche 
Meinung,” Politische Meinung, Vol. 8 (July- 
August, 1968), pp. 108-105; and Lewis J. Edin- 
ger, “Electoral Politics and Voting in Western 
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Nor do most Germans believe that voting 
serves the citizen as an effective means of 
participation in public affairs; only a fraction 
of the population would actually seek redress 
for personal political problems by voting for or 
against either of the major political parties. 
On the contrary, the real political process is 
viewed as a rather distant play in which the 
citizen-actor has no role; political affairs 
impinge on the individual but are intractable 
to his influence.4?7 One’s focus is in any case 
on one’s particular ‘‘veto-group,” or his private 
life, to which the state relates chiefly in its 
capacity as administrator of social welfare 
schemes or collector of taxes.4® In short: it 
appears probable that among broad segments 
of the West German population, political 
interest and insight are minimal, electoral in- 
volvement impersonal and peripheral, and both 
the expectation of real political change and the 
assessment of one’s own political efficacy neg- 
ligible. 

Why, then, does the German citizen vote? 
Several explanations are possible. Above all, 
however, going to the polls seems to be a 
variety of social conformism—possibly rooted 
in the Third Reich and the Occupation**—and 
an expression of the widespread German feeling 
that voting is a moral obligation, a duty which 
the state imposes on its citizens before releasing 


Germany,” World Politics, Vol. 18 (April, 1961), 
pp. 480-481. 
* Wolfgang Hartenstein and G. Schubert, 


_ Mitlaufen oder Mitbestimmen;: Eine Untersuchung 


zum Demokratischen Bewusstsein und Politische 
Tradition (Frankfurt, 1961), pp. 438-48; W. 
Hartenstein and K. Liepelt, “Party Members and 
Party Voters in W. Germany,” in Stein Rokkan, 
ed., Approaches to the Study of Political Participa- 
tion (Special Issue of Acta Sociologica, Vol. 6, 
Fase. 1-2, 1962), pp. 48-52; Sidney Verba, 
“Political Participation and Strategies of In- 
fluence: A Comparative Study,” ibid., pp. 22~42. 

470. Lohmar, Innerparieiliche Demokratie 
(Stuttgart, F. Enke Verlag, 1963), pp. 26-34. Cf. 
Otto Kirchheimer, Appendix to his chapter on 
“Conditions of a Stable Opposition: Germany,” 
in Dahl, ed., op. cit. 

48 Cf, the remarks in Otto Kirchheimer, 
“German Democracy in the 1950's,” World 
Politics, Vol. 13 (October, 1960), pp. 256-257. 

a9 That is, in coercive plebiscitarian voting 
(which particularly mobilized women and resi- 
dents of village and rural areas) or in the circum- 
spect habits acquired under the watchful tutelage 
of foreign military authorities. On the former see 
Faul, op. cit., pp. 150-151 and p. 159; on the 
latter see Hirsch-Weber and Schuetz, op. cit., p. 
160. 


them to private life. Under these circum- 
stances it is hardly surprising that German 
elections over the years may have mobilized 
and brought to the polls a large number of less 
interested and less discerning citizens who have 
lacked a sufficiently sophisticated understand- 
ing of the single-ballot, two-vote electoral sys- 
tem and who, therefore, have sometimes cast 


unintentional invalid votes.’ The Divo survey ~ 


in 1957 identified these 14 per cent of least 
informed and least interested ‘‘mobilized”’ 
voters as predomirantly women, older men, 
supporters of the CDU and residents of village 
and rural areas. The link between ‘‘mobilized”’ 


59 In one recent poll 52% of the respondents 
felt that even persons who were politically 
totally uninterested should vote; 39% considered 
voting a formal duty. Hartenstein and Schubert, 
op. cit, p. 37. For 1257 data, see Divo-Institut, 
op. cit., p. 295 and Table 159. Less than a quarter 
of the Divo respondents cited ideological or 
pragmatic political raasons for voting. This rela- 
tionship between sense of duty and voting turn- 
out is not necessarily a uniquely German trait; 
Angus Campbell, e: al, The American Voter 
(New York, 1960), p. 106, report a similarly close 
correlation between the two factors for the 1956 
U. S. Presidential election. Nevertheless, as 
Almond and Verba have clearly demonstrated, 
this combination of high frequencies of formal 
participation and a passive orientation to that, 
participation is an attitude and behavior pattern 
that reaches far more deeply into the German 
political culture than it does the American or 
British, with important consequences for demo- 
cratic politics. See Gabriel A. Almond and 
Sidney Verba, The Civic Culture (Princeton, N. J., 
Princeton University Press, 1963). Cf. Verba, op. 
cit; and the same author’s excellent chapter, 
“Germany: The Remaking of Political Culture,” 
in Lucian Pye and Sidney Verba, eds., Political 
Culture and Political Development (Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1965). 

51 Others, more krowledgeable in at least the 
technique of voting, perhaps felt competent to 
choose between national parties and programs 
but unable to decide between local personalities 
who were often unknown to them; according to 
Kitzinger, many of tnese voters no doubt deliber- 
ately allowed the left-hand side of their ballot 
paper to remain blank. Kitzinger, German Elec- 
toral Politics, p. 288. 

8 Divo-Institut, ov. cit., pp. 152-161. Sex is 
probably the most striking variable: in late 1963 
only 15% of the women (but over 50% of the 
men) interviewed by the Allensbach Institut 
expressed an interest in politics. See “Umfragen: 
Interesse fuer Politik,” Politische Meinung, Vol. 8 
(December, 1963), pp. 84-88. 
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voting and invalid voting seems fairly clear: 
both mobilized and invalid voters have been 
recruited from among substantially the same 
groups of West German citizens. 

More worrisomethan mobilization of A 
ie voters could be the mobilization of citizens 
characterized by Lipset as` “normally dis- 
affected habitual nonvoters.’’® Under other 


` political regimes such individuals might tend to 


withdraw and to isolate themselves from 
politics; but in Western Germany they may 
come to the polls despite their political non- 
integration simply for the sake of appearance, 
in response to the general social pressure to 
vote. Once inside the voting booth such voters 
may well invalidate their ballots in whole or in 
part. In particular, it may be that alienated 
middle-aged and older voters in village and 
rural areas, affectively tied to the fortunes of a 
political party which no longer competes 
effectively on the political scene, frequently 
prefer the anonymity of invalid voting to the 
publicity of nonvoting.™ 


& Lipset, op. cit., p. 229. 

5t See the analysis of rural invalid voting in 
Bavarian elections by Richard Schachtner, 
“Wahlberechtigte, Wahlbeteiligung, Nichtwaeh- 
ler und Falschwaehler,” Bayern in Zahlen: 
Monatshefte des Bayerischen Statistischen Amtes, 
Vol. 4 (August, 1950), pp. 402-403; cf. Hessen, 
Statistisches Landesamt, Staat und Wirtschaft in 
Hessen, Vol. 4 (February, 1949), p. 15; and Faul, 
op. cii., p. 160. The practice of reporting election 
results by precinct even in sparsely populated 
rural areas probably tends also to increase the 
general social pressure to vote; cf. Kitzinger, 
German Electoral Politics, pp. 35-386. Concerning 
the factors which generally promote a combination 
of high electoral participation and comparatively 
low interest in polities in rural areas, see Juan 
Linz, The Social Bases of West German Politics, 
Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia University, 1959; 
Microfilm Publication #59-4075 (University Mic- 
rofilms, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan), pp. 731-790. 

Minor and radical political parties were sup- 
ported chiefly by older and middle-aged voters 
{especially men) in rural and village areas. 
Bundesamt: 1957/3), pp. 46 ff. and p. 53. Signifi- 
cantly, the least decrease in paired invalid votes 
has occurred among older and middle-aged voters 
(esp. men); invalid list votes have been most 
numerous and have increased most rapidly 
among older voters; while the only increase of 
invalid first votes has occurred among the elderly 
and among middle-aged men in rural areas. The 
slow increase in the percentage of major party 
electors who cast valid district votes but void list 
votes also is indicative of the relationship between 
invalid voting and minor party political orienta- 


t 


Several recent studies of right-wing and 
restorative tendencies have suggested that 
public accommodation by political conservatives 
to the generally accepted standards of political 
speech and behavior prevalent in the Federal 
Republic (presumably including, for many, the 
act of voting), camouflages political atti- 
tudes by these persons which are often danger- 
ously uninformed and frequently hostile." It is 
scarcely worth noting that when deviant 
political attitudes exist in an environment 
which is intolerant of deviant political be- 
havior, some other expression must be found 
for those attitudes; and in Germany a partial 
answer may be conformist electoral participa- 
tion but invalid voting. In this connection the 
data associated with the voting machine experi- 
ment are not unambiguous. Thus the most 
interesting aspect of this experiment is perhaps 
not that the number of invalid votes decreased, 
but that turnout decreased sharply in each 
of the four precincts; it may be that the 


tion; moreover, the increase is faster for the CDU, 
which absorbed most of these minor party switch- 
overs, than for the SPD. (See above, text and 
references on ‘General Patterns” of invalid vot- 
ing). Another suggestive relationship is the follow- 
ing: the spatial distribution of radical political 
party strength in postwar Germany has tended 
to be concentrated along roughly the same belt 
where the Nazis formerly polled best and where 
the invalid vote tended later to be highest. Cf. 
Faul, op. cit., p. 159. 

One final remark concerning the mobilization 
of these peripheral voters may be relevant: in 
many countries the habitual, uninterested or 
disaffected nonvoter-type simply stays home; 
when forced to vote (in Belgium or Luxembourg, 
or in the cantons of Switzerland or states of 
Austria where voting is compulsory) he may vote 
invalidly. In Germany social compulsion replaces 
legal compulsion. but the effect is the same: non- 
voters vote invalidly. Cf. above, note 3. 

i Of. some of the data in J. Habermas, et al., 
Student und Politik: Eine Soziologische Unter- 
suchung zum Polttischen Bewusstsein Frankfurter 
Studenten (Neuwied: Hermann Luchterhand 
Verlag, 1961), summarized in part by Kurt 
Tauber, “Nationalism and Social Restoration: 
Fraternities in Postwar Germany,” Political 
Science Quarterly, Vol. 78 (March, 1963), pp. 
83-85; Peter Schoenbach, “German Reactions to 
Anti-Semitic Incidents—A Sociological Study,” 
in Stahl, ed., op. cit., pp. 329-331. See also Hans- 
Helmuth Knuetter, ‘“Extreme-Rightism,” ibid., 
pp. 213-228; and Manfred Jenke, Verschwoerung 
von Rechts? Ein Bericht ueber den Rechtsradikalis- 
mus in Deutschland nach 1946 (Berlin, Collo- 
quium Verlag, 1961). 
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well advertised introduction of voting machines 
inhibited some voters from going to the polls, 
all the more so if they intended to cast void or 
partly void ballots: turnout then became less 
important than the imagined risk of losing one’s 
anonymity when casting an invalid vote.% 
Finally, a cursory analysis of void ballots at 
state and local elections also helps to clarify the 
general factors which lead voters to spoil their 
ballots, rather than to cast a valid vote for a 
candidate or political party. Such an appraisal 
yields several instructive points. First, in most 
states participation, invalid votes and the 
CDU’s share of votes all tend to be lower than 
the comparable figures at national elections— 
partly because the CDU is unable to mobilize 
less committed, indifferent women and older 
voters as effectively in state as in federal 
elections.5’ Second, because of the wider latti- 
tude of political choice, there tends to be a 
greater scattering of votes among independent 
and splinter party candidates than is true in 
federal elections—and, perhaps as a conse- 
quence, a lower number of spoiled ballot papers 
are cast by particularist voters who are unable 
to find the candidate or representative of their 
choice. A third feature of void balloting at the 


6 Note particularly the sharp 14% drop in 
Krefeld from 1957 and 15% drop in Dortmund 
from 1953. See above, Table IV. 

57 For the basie data, see Faul, ed., op. cit, 
pp. 321-363; for the extensive literature on sam- 
ple surveys conducted by state statistical offices, 
see Bundesamt: 1961(1), pp. 59-67. Cf. Kitzinger, 
German Electoral Politics, pp. 291-295. There are 
of course additional reasons for lower participa- 
tion rates, as well as for the relatively poorer 
showing of the CDU; see Edinger, op. cit., pp. 
436-437; and Erbe, op. cil., pp. 36-39. However, 
the reason cited seems to be decisive for the 
lower invalid vote in most cases. 

58 For a concise survey of most of the minor 
and splinter party groups which have appeared 
since 1945, see Erbe, op. cit., pp. 52-63. Cf. above, 
the material cited in notes 29, 30, 31, 38; such 
examples could be multiplied many times over. 
However, in many cases at the lower levels of self- 
government, a narrowed range of political choice 
again obtains and the invalid vote increases: 
frequent failure of the major parties to nominate 
candidates for local office in small towns and 
villages deprives many voters of the opportunity 
to vote for the party of their choice—in this case 
usually CDU or SPD—and they respond to that 
situation by depositing a blank or crossed-out 
ballot in protest. As a result, the invalid vote in 
peripheral areas at local elections often exceeds 
that cast in these same areas in federal elections. 
For example, in the 1960 communal elections in 
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state and local levels of government is the 
startling degree to which the reasons for 
invalid votes often may be traced to highly 
specific local and personal factors, rather than 
to questions of national or party politics or to 
some combination of national and local fac- 
tors.59 


Tit. CONCLUSIONS 


Invalid votes are most conspicuous among 
women, older citizens, village and farm dwell- 
ers, previous nonvoters, and supporters or 
former supporters of minor political parties 
who now vote CDU or SPD. They are based at 
once on the most apathetic segments of the 
population and—~drawing as they do from the 
electorates of the exsremist parties as the latter 


Hessen, the SPD pus up a party list in just 900 
of the 2600 commurities, the CDU in 357, the 
BHE in 388 and the FDP in 78. Invalid votes 
varied directly with the number of parties com- 
peting in a given commune: the more parties, the 
fewer invalid votes, and vice versa. In the larger, 
kreisfreie cities—those detached governmentally 
and administratively from the county in which 
they are situated——a_l the parties put up lists of 
candidates; there the invalid vote was just 1.3%. 
The neglected areas were mainly the smaller of 
the kreisangehoerige towns and villages in less 
accessible rural areas; in these the invalid vote 
averaged 6.0%, depending on which party or com- 
bination of parties failed to present candidates. 
In communes where the parties presented lists 
for the first time in 1960, there was a noticeable 
retrenchment in the percentage of invalid votes 
cast in 1956. Hessen, Statistisches Landesamt, 
Beitraege zur Statistik Hessens, No. 124; and 
Staat und Wirtschaft in Hessen, Vol. 15 (October, 
1960), pp. 253-256. 

69 A classic exampls was that of the commune 
of Rockensuess (Kreis or County Rotenburg), in 
the 1952 Hessen communal elections, where 
nearly 55% of the ballots deposited were invalid. 
Close examination revealed that most of these 
had been cast in a single polling district, the 
neighborhood of Cornberg (where 82.7% of the 
voters spoiled their ballots); Cornberg was cam- 
paigning for detachment from Rockensuess and 
status as a self-governing commune. Hessen, 
Statistisches Landesemt, Beitraege zur Statistik 
Hessens, No. 52. A number of personal and local 
factors in particular Saar communes in 1955 also 
provide instructive insight; they are described in 
Freymond, op. cit., pp. 252-254. Cf. especially the 
case of Webenheim. Schachtner’s two articles on 
invalid voting in Bayern in the early 1950s (see 
above, notes 16 and 54) are also valuable, par- 
ticularly for their detailed differentiation of urban 
and rural patterns. 
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decline—on political radicals and disaffected 
persons in outlying regions who have not done 
well in economic life. Insofar as voter ignorance 
of the electoral system produces invalid votes, 
it is centered to a great extent among indi- 
viduals who are only imperfectly integrated 
into the West German political system, who are 
more concerned with personal than with public 
affairs, and who vote only because they think 
they ought to or because everyone else does. 

Hence there are basically two categories of 
invalid voters. The first is the apathetic “‘in- 
valid,” who is borderline from the nonvoter, 
who responds to the general electoral mobiliza- 
tion because if is the thing to do, but who re- 
mains actually indifferent to the political sys- 
tem. Whether out of ignorance, negligence or 
cross-pressures, he fails to cast two valid votes. 
The second major category is formed by the 
highly politicized “invalid,” who knows ex- 
actly how he would vote if he could find the 
party corresponding to his ideas, but who, not 
finding that party, deliberately invalidates his 
ballot as a political act. Each of these two 
groups has its own potential significance. 

The highly politicized. To the extent that 
radical voters are merely leftovers from the 
authoritarian past, they will in time disappear 
and the invalid vote based on them will con- 
tinue to decline. On the other hand, given the 
gradual narrowing of the political party choice 
spectrum (both in the number of parties and in 
the differences between the big “catch-all” 


60 This can even be stated as a rule: wherever 
there is a perceived constriction of political choice, 
some invalid votes will be cast by those who feel 
deprived. In addition to the data on German 
federal, state and local elections presented in 
this paper, evidence in support of this rule may 
be found in the first (comparatively less regi- 
mented) Nazi and East German elections, in 
which invalid votes were often unusually fre- 
quent, and in some communes even more nu- 
merous than valid votes (e.g., at the East German 
communal elections of 1946); in the Italian elec- 
tions of 1953, cited in footnote 3; and in ocea- 
sional single-member constituency elections in 
Switzerland in which only one candidate has 
been nominated. See: Germany, Statistisches 
Reichsamt, Statistisches Jahrbuch fuer das Deutsche 
Reich, Vol. 58 (Berlin, 1934), p. 550; Bundes- 
ministerium fuer Gesamtdeutsche Fragen, Die 
Wahlen in der Sowjetzone: Dokumente und Ma- 
terialien (5th ed.; Bonn and Berlin, Deutscher 
Bundes-Verlag, 1963); Scammon, op. cit, pp. 
526-531; and Uwe Kitzinger, ‘Swiss Electoral 
Democracy,” Parliamentary Affairs, Vol. 18 
(Summer, 1960), p. 339. 


parties which remain) and the effective closure 
of the system to new political party aspirants, 
some groups of otherwise dedicated Bonn 
citizens may come to feel that the only effective 
exercise of political opposition which remains 
open to them is the deposit of void ballots at 
federal elections. The potential political useful- 
ness of the invalid vote as an avenue of political 
protest hag recently been recognized by Pastor 
Martin Niemoeller, one of the leading (and 
most controversial) figures of postwar German 
Protestantism, who is openly advocating the 
deposit of void ballots at the forthcoming 
September, 1965 election. 

The apathetic. The significance of the apathet- 
ic “invalids” is more difficult to assess. To the 
extent that electoral mobilization has provoked 
invalid votes by less competent voters in the 
older age groups, these too may in time de- 
crease. However, to the extent that the 
apathetic “invalids” are representative of an 
underdeveloped political interest, involvement 
and integration incident to much wider circles 
of the German electorate, they merit attention 
and raise troublesome questions. For a democ- 
racy in which substantial numbers of persons— 
both voting and nonvoting—are, politically 
speaking, totally uninterested and uninvolved 
may be one in which democratic political con- 
sensus and commitment are relatively low. 
Scepticism, cynicism and hostility may not be 
far removed from apathy and ignorance, 
especially under potential conditions of exter- 
nal or internal crisis. 

German political culture is not yet a “given”; 
the critical questions of boundaries and na- 
tional identity are still unresolved, producing 
that curious West German paradox in which 
politics is both nowhere and everywhere, noth- 
ing and everything.® As Verba has noted, “the 


61 Niemoeller, a neutralist who opposed German 
rearmament, was formerly director of the bureau 
of foreign affairs of the EKD (Evangelische Kirche 
in Deutschland), and president of the provincial 
evangelical church of Hessen-Nassau. For Nie- 
moeller’s appeal and reasons for casting invalid 
votes, as well as the sharply critical response of 
the press and leading politicians, consult: Frank- 
furter Allgemeine Zeitung, December 30, 1964 and 
January 4, 1965; Christ und Welt, January 8, 
1965; Die Zeit, January 15, 1965. 

®& Although we have stressed the dominance of 
older age groups, it should be pointed out that 
more than 4.0% of the voters in each age group 
of both sexes failed to cast two valid votes in 
both 1957 and 1961. See above, Table III. 

68 Cf. Kirchheimer, “German Democracy in the 
1950s,” pp. 262-265. 
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future level and form of German political in- 
volvement is unpredictable because the issues 
of German politics—issues connected with both 
the German past and the German future—are 
so important.” Present stability, without real 
political integration, may be deceiving or at 
least vulnerable. Moreover, privatization, while 
helpful in reducing political and social conflict 
over the last decade and a half, may only have 
made it more difficult to perceive and guard 
against latent forms of antipathy or nonin- 
tegration. High voting turnout by indifferent 
citizens may actually camouflage depoliticiza- 
tion which is more apparent than real. 

In these circumstances the invalid vote may 
acquire functional significance as a “barometer 
of discontent” ; it can serve political democracy 
as an early warning system against potentially 

stabilizing political attitudes existing or 
forming among the electorate. 

But if the invalid vote is to serve as an 
auxiliary tool by which to study German politi- 
cal cleavage and consensus, we must first learn 
a great deal more about it. Inclusion of an 
“invalid vote” lever on the new German voting 
machines is one step in this direction. Another 
would be the incorporation of a series of ques- 
tions designed to illuminate invalid vote pat- 
terns and motivations into projected Divo, 
Emnid and Allensbach studies of the forthcom- 


s“ Verba, “Germany: The Remaking of Politi- 
cal Culture,” op. cit. 

% In this connection, see the provocative dis- 
cussion in Ulf Himmelstrand, “A Theoretical and 
Empirical Approach to Depoliticization and 
Political Involvement,” in Rokkan, ed., op. cit., 
pp. 83-110, and esp. p. 110; and in Lohmar, op. 
cit., pp. 28-31. 


ing 1965 election.® 

The West German invalid vote is not simply 
technical and cannot be eliminated solely by a 
program of civic instruction designed to reduce 
voter error. Rooted in several shades and varie- 
ties of political protest, and in a generally low 
level of mass political interest, involvement and 
integration with the political system; relatively 
extensive in comparison with other Western 
European countries; and possessing a potential 
significance as a “political barometer” which 
may reach well beyond the small number 
of voters it actually encompasses, the invalid 
vote permits, in limited but useful fashion, 
insights about a number of complex and impor- 
tant problems of mass political participation in 
contemporary Western Germany. 


6 For an intriguing letter-to-the-editor by a 
disenchanted German citizen, proposing such sur- 
vey questions as s. means of both exercising 
political opposition and analyzing it, see Christ 
und Welt, January &, 1965, p. 11. Unfortunately, 
the Bundesamt has implied its endorsement of 
vote-counting measures which would obfuscate 
rather than clarify invalid vote patterns. It sug- 
gests that a more reslistic appraisal of the number 
of invalid votes could be gained if separate ballot 
papers were used for first and second votes, with 
the voter free to deposit one or both ballots as he 
sees fit. The two ballots would then be tallied 
separately. Abstentions would thus appear sta- 
tistically as lower turnout rather than as de- 
posited blank (invalid) votes. See: Bundesamt: 
WS 1962(3), p. 145. No doubt, this would be a 
convenient device for reducing the per cent of 
invalid votes, but at the expense of making it 
even more difficult to assess the possible political 
significance of invalid votes and their combina- 
tions on the ballot papers. 
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SCIENTISTS AND THE POLICY PROCESS* 


AVERY LEISERSON 
Vanderbilt University 


Alan T. Waterman (retired Director of the 
National Science Foundation and past presi- 
dent of the A.A.A.S.) recently insisted that 
there is a considerable difference between ob- 
servations and perceptual images of scientists’ 
behavior in governmental and policy-making 
situations when made by scientists and when 
they are made by persons ‘‘outside of science.’”! 
Waterman went on to say that most natural 
scientists would prefer to write on ‘‘science”’ 
rather than “scientists” in policy-making. 
Reflection on the implications of these distinc- 
tions raises several fascinating questions. In 
what senses may there be a political science of 
science? Are only natural and biological scien- 
tists equipped to investigate and interpret the 


behavior of scientists in non-laboratory, public 


policy-formulating situations? Is it necessary to 
have separate “natural-scientific” and “‘social- 
scientific” —to say nothing of any number of 
“humanistic’—views of the political role of 
science? What does it mean to say that the 
proper focus of study is the representation of 
sclence, rather than scientists in government? 

The foregoing questions could be analyzed 
and argued philosophically; but that is not my 
purpose here—beyond conveying the reminder 
that “science makes progress largely by rede- 
fining the key questions and problems.” The 
present paper, based on selective interviews 
and intensive examination of the growing liter- 
ature on sclence-government relations, at- 
tempts instead to do three things: (1) to iden- 
tify the principal concepts and models that 
postulate the separation, but at the same time 
the vital connection, between the political 
framework of coercive public authority and the 
voluntary, established organization of scien- 
tific effort in society, and in so doing to make 
explicit certain attributes and characteristics of 
science and scientists viewed as a political 
constituency; (2) to report some findings from a 
study of scientists in the Executive Office of the 
President, including an appraisal of the condi- 
tions attached to accepting responsibility for 
shaping controversial decisions of public policy; 


* Delivered at the Annual Meetings, American 
Political Science Association, Chicago, Illinois, 
September 9, 1964. 

1 Science, Vol. 144 (19 June 1964), p. 1438. A 
review of R. Gilpin and C. Wright, Scientists and 
National Policy-Making (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1964). 


and (3) to distinguish several major, different 
types or patterns of policy-making affecting 
science. The paper specifically excludes consid- 
eration of the effects of government policy and 
scientific participation therein upon the con- 
duct of scientifc research in government, 
industry or the universities. 


I. SCIENCE AND THE 
POLITICAL ORDER 


The first step in cutting through the concep- 
tual complexity and semantic confusion that 
bedevil understanding of science-government 
relations is to develop a skeptical attitude 
toward divisions of the field into two broad 
categories, such as Wiesner’s differentiation of 
“science in policy” from “policy for science,’ 
Wright’s separation of “science” from “science 
affairs,’? end Waterman’s notion that the 
“representation of science” in government is 
somehow different from scientists acting as 
official advisers and administrators in govern- 
ment positions. Useful as such ideas may be in a, 
preliminary way to introduce order into chaos, 
it turns out that these distinctions are not 
really fundamental analytical categories, but 
are actually labels for different parts of the 
total problem. 

Thus Wiesner very understandably differen- 


-tiates between (a) the policy problems of re- 


cruiting and mobilizing competent scientific 
advice to work on the formulation of urgent 
national policies which require a considerable 
amount of technical, scientific knowledge for 
their resolution, and (b) working out either in 
general or in particular areas the terms and 
conditions of government support for scientific 
research, manpower, education and informa- 
tion. For different reasons, Wright, along with 
Wobhlstetter and others, properly insist upon 
the situational and environmental differences 
between the methods and behavior of scientific 
workers in the laboratory, when the scientist is 
engaged in investigating a problem of knowl- 
edge, and what is involved when scientists 
engage upon the external affairs of science, e.g., 
the work of planning, organization, finance, 


2 Jerome B. Wiesner, Hearings Before a Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Government 
Operations, House of Representatives, Systems 
Development and Management, Part 1, 87th Cong., 
2d sess. (1962), p. 142. 

3 Gilpin and Wright, op. cit., p. 257. 
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communication and consultation that links the 
world of science with education, industry and 
government. Waterman, finally, groups to- 
gether what to him are the important issues of 
public support for science and taking a scien- 
tific approach (that taken by scientists) to 
policy questions—preferring not to discuss the 
less interesting, perhaps distasteful organiza- 
tional and administrative problems of getting 
scientists into jobs at appropriate levels and 
points of public decision-making. Each of these 
terms or phrases refers to a problematic aspect 
of science policy; none of them provides a reli- 
able conceptual map of the field. 

Does such a map exist? The rudiments have 
been outlined for the United States in Van- 
nevar Bush’s famous 1945 report, Science: The 
Endless Frontier, which should be read with the 
annotated progress report 15 years later by 
Alan Waterman,’ in penetrating articles by 
Don K. Price and Wallace Sayre,’ and in two 
comparative sketches by Alexander King.‘ 
From these sources we can visualize national 
science policy (used interchangeably with the 
term ‘‘Government-Science Relations”), as an 
area comprising the following related elements: 


1. The values and relations of science to the 
nation 

2. The national strategy of scientific devel- 
opment 

3. Government science organization 

4. Policies and practices in support of science 


Elaboration of these categories should produce 
a comprehensive picture of the field, under- 
standing of the linkages between the parts and 
the whole, and identification of the institu- 
tional components of the system and processes 
of science policy-making. 

Detailed elaboration of the above categories 
will have to be reserved for another place. For 
the present, it must suffice to observe that 
what we call the values and relations of science 
to the nation are the authoritative public atti- 
tudes and doctrinal beliefs defining the national 
purposes with respect to science and establish- 
ing the boundaries between the scientific and 
the political communities. By national strategy 
for science is meant the operative, explicit and 
implicit norms of the policy processes that 
guide the determination of goals and priorities 


t National Science Foundation, 1960 (NSF- 
60-40). 

5 Reprinted in Gilpin and Wright, op. cit., pp. 
19-40; 97-112. 

6 Towards A National Science Policy,” Impact 
of Science on Society, Vol. XII (1962), pp. 157- 
175; “Science and Technology in the New Eu- 
rope,” Daedalus (Winter, 1964), pp. 434-58. 


among the compet:ng claims for support of 


scientific research. Government science organiza- 


tion refers to the official, authoritative defini- 
tions of the structure, location and missions of 
zovernment departments and agencies admin- 
istering programs of scientific research and 
development, including the instruments of 
coordination and communication with the 
President and Congress. Policies and practices 
in support of science is à listing of the various 
kinds and processes of government financing of 
scientific research, ¢.g., (1) basic research; (2) 
science education, training and manpower; (3) 
facilities; (4) planning (determination of trends 
and requirements); (b) budgetary policy (de- 
termination of totel amounts and allocation 
of available resources among different pro- 
grams and projects); (6) government-univer- 
sity and government-industry relationships 
(including policies governing awards of con- 
tracts and grants, indirect costs, conflicts of 
interest and standards of conduct for persons 
engaged in government-financed research, 
etc.); (7) scientific information; (8) civilian 
technology; and (€) international aspects of 
science. The list, of course, could be expanded 
to include the whole range of subject-matter 
areas of government support for scientific re- 
search, such as military weapons, space ex- 
ploration, atomic energy, medical and agricul- 
tural research, down through the more contro- 
versial fields of natural resources and conserva- 
tion, communication and transportation, 
housing and urban redevelopment, measures 
for alleviating unemployment and retraining of 
technologically displaced workers, delinquency 
and crime, social insurance, and so on through- 
out the entire agenda of modern government.’ 

Taking these four categories, with their 
accompanying subdivisions, to constitute an 
adequate conceptual outline of the field of 
government-science relations, it immediately 
appears that much of what has been called the 
“politics of science” falls within the first two, 
which have to do with the constitutional prin- 
ciples that in broad terms define the legitimate, 
respective spheres of science and government 
and the relations between them, and the politi- 
cal assumptions that provide the context for 
controversial decisions establishing goals and 
priorities among conflicting claims for govern- 
ment support of scientific research. Constitu- 
tional principles and political assumptions may 
be called operative norms, authoritative atti- 
tudes, embodied in a public philosophy of 


7 Charles A. Beard, The New Leviathan (New 
York, 1930) was an early effort to treat American 
government in the context of science and tech- 
nology. 
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sclence-government relations. As such they are 
intangible matters of conviction and belief; 
they also reflect or are associated with very 
materialistic interests and values; they are at 
once the product and the source of historical 
evolution and institutional change. In the 
United States we have seen both massive, long- 
run and dramatic, short-run changes in these 
constitutional attitudes during the twenty-five 
years since 1940 (for evidence, compare the 
National Resources Planning Board’s 19388 
report, Research: A National Resource with 
Appendix G of the President’s Executive Budget 
for 1964). In this political perspective of chang- 
ing values, interests, and institutions, what 
models or theories help to explain the evolving 
relations of science and government? 

Even if we accept the “scientific war” of 
1939-1945 as the great divide marking the 
revolution in the relations between science and 
politics, there are strong reasons for question- 
ing the representative accuracy of the notion of 
the pre-1940 scientific world as one inhabited 
by isolated, autonomous, independent workers 
in university or industrial laboratories, engaged 
in a “pure” quest for knowledge for its own 
sake, motivated only by the curiosity of the 
truth-secker. Undoubtedly such individuals 
existed, but the scientific societies and insti- 
tutes financed by royal (European) and philan- 
thropic or industrial grants (United States) 
were always proud to justify their work and 
activities by the derivative benefits and tech- 
nological uses of scientific ideas. Moreover, the 
organization of scientific research comprised 
the same groupings before 1940 as after 1945— 
namely, university professors and research 
assistants engaged in research, industrial re- 
search laboratories, government agencies en- 
gaged in more or less basic research associated 
with the missions (purposes) of their parent 
departments (Naval Observatory, Weather 
Bureau, Geological Survey, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations, Bureau of Standards, etc.), 
and nonprofit research corporations and insti- 
tutes financed both by private foundations and 
public capital (Carnegie Institution, Rocke- 
feller Institute, Smithsonian Institution, to 
name but a few). Scientists were organized into 
professional associations by disciplines of 
knowledge, and by cooptive recognition into 
National Academies of Science for voluntary 
and cooperative services to the nation upon 
request. Even the devices of governmental 
delegation or devolution of scientific research 
by contract or grant to universities, industrial 
corporations, or nonprofit research organiza- 
tions, were known before 1940. The quantum 
shift that World War II brought about was 
partly attitudinal, partly materialistic, in the 


sheer magnitude of changes in dollar volume of 
governmental support for scientific research. It 
followed from the mutual recognition of politi- 


clans, science administrators and scientific ~ 


workers that: (a) science and technology were 
strategically important elements of national 
strength and power, militarily speaking, (b) 
science and technology were not merely cultur- 
ally and educationally advantageous in per- 
sonal terms, or industrially profitable, but were 
a national asset and resource upon which na- 
tional political and economic development 
depended. 

Not all at once, and not without controversy, 
nations discovered that the advancement of 
scientific knowledge had become an object of 
major national policy, not only in conjunction 
with specific agency programs (Defense, Atomic 
Energy, Space) but also to encourage and en- 
large the supply of scientific manpower in the 
nation by direct support of scientists engaged 
in basic research and of institutions engaged in 
recruiting and educating scientists for the 
future. This shift in “constitutional thinking” 
was not brought about by ideological conver- 
sion, but by the dramatic demonstration of 
events, and by scientists who participated in 
the construction of those events becoming 
convinced that they should participate in the 
policy decisions establishing the conditions of 
government support for scientific growth and 
progress. 

Much of the story of how scientists were 
mobilized for the nation’s service has been and 
is being written elsewhere.® In searching for a 
model to describe the process whereby the 
revolution in govérnment-science relations was 
brought about, the notion of some of the atomic 
scientists that the effective instrument was 
their organizing themselves into a pressure 
group for purposes of popular information and 
congressional lobbying, I am convinced, has 
been overstated. The political concept, and the 
instrument, of the transformation that comes 
much closer to reality is, in my opinion, Don K. 
Price’s idea of the establishment—that is to say, 


8 R. G. Hewlett and O. E. Anderson, The New 
World: 1989-1946 (Pennsylvania State University 
Press, 1962); the autobiographical works of A. H. 
Compton, Harold Groves, and L. L. Strauss; 
Hunter Dupree, Science in the Federal Government 
(Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1960); 
D. K. Price, Government and Science (New York, 
New York University Press, 1954); J. S. Dupre 
and 8S. A. Lakoff, Science and the Nation (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J., 1962); D. Wolfle, Science and 
Public Policy CUniversity of Nebraska Press, 
1959); R. Gilpin, American Scientists and Nuclear 
Policy (Princeton University Press, 1962). 
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certain individuals who made themselves useful 
in the achievement of governmental purposes 
by showing the politicians and administrators 
helpful and acceptable ways of mobilizing for 
government employment the skills and re- 
sources of scientists. 

Such relationships of course go back many 
years. The most recent stage began around 
1940, when scientists began to work on weapons 
technology, such as the development of radar 
and electronic detection devices, the proximity 
fuse, and the controlled release of nuclear en- 
ergy, for the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development. Such men as Vannevar Bush, 
J. B. Conant and K. T. Compton were the 
mediaries between the President, the military 
and the M.I.T. and California Radiation Labo- 
ratories, the Chicago and Los Alamos Metal- 
lurgical Projects. Second, some scientists in 
Britain and the United States began to work on 
so-called “operations research,” constructing 
mathematical models of alternative military 
situations, predicting and evaluating the re- 
sults of alternative weapons systems and stra- 
tegies. At a lower level, others accepted em- 
ployment as consultants and advisers to mili- 
tary and civilian agencies, developing and 
testing technical aspects of their operating 
programs. 

After the war, a new form of assistance to 
government came on the scene, namely, that of 
reviewing and advising on the desirability and 
feasibility of research proposals submitted to 
government agencies (again both military and 
civilian) for support; this led naturally to being 
asked by such agencies to evaluate (including 
recommendations to proceed with, to modify or 
to drop) specific scientific or technological 
programs for budgetary purposes or policy 
reasons related to the national health and 
safety. Having earned their keep, as it were, in 
connection with operating departmental and 
bureau programs in the military and civilian 
agencies, it was only a matter of time (1951) 
and Sputnik (1957) before scientists were 
drafted into service at the highest executive 
and legislative levels of government to evaluate 
competing programs and proposals between 
departments for budgetary and other policy 
reasons, to study specific areas of science to 
identify new opportunities for research and 
development, to formulate coherent national 
programs of research support, and to advise on 
organizational responsibilities involving the 
most effective coordination and economic 
allocation of scientific resources.’ In all this, by 
making their services available, valuable, and 


® Harvey Brooks, “The Scientific Adviser,” in 
Gilpin and Wright, op. cit., pp. 74-75. 
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sought after by the government, scientists were 
not acting in a representative capacity, speak- 
ing for the scientific community and bringing 
pressure to bear upon government after the 
manner of a pressure group, but rather were 
acting as a skill group of varying technical 
specialties, individually contributing their 
services as members of the official team (not to 
say “family”’) determining policy for science- 
related and science-affecting government pro- 
grams. 

Now, it is not quite accurate to say that the 
scientific establishment acts only through 
individuals. Their ability, reputation and con- 
tribution are the product of a complex system 
of professional training, competence, stand- 
ards, performance, recognition, and employ- 
ment by a university, industrial concern, foun- 
dation or government giving them autonomous 
and prestigious status in society. The utiliza- 
tion of scientists as a professional skill group 
resembles that of the lawyers more than the 
military specialists, whose recruitment, train- 
ing and equipment is that of a special class of 
government service. In contrast with the differ- 
entiated processes of formal litigation and the 
application of organized force that the legal and 
military groups have developed, there is as yet 
no technique conventionally recognized as a 
distinctive process of scientific policy-making 
and execution, in the general sense of “the 
systematic application of logico-experimental 
methods of testing knowledge to the solution of 
public problems.” The calling or vocation of 
science may share common or general stand- 
ards of competence and evidence for ascertain- 
ing truth, including personal and social values 
required for supporting the advancement of 
knowledge,!® but the methods of science seem 
to be limited by tne nature of the subject- 
matter and the technical specialties appropriate 
to the analysis of che particular segment of 
reality selected for investigation. Scientists 
may become politicians or administrators, just 
as lawyers do, but tre fact that the content of so 
many political decisions has become heavily 
scientific has not yet produced a transformation 
(or adaptation) of governmental decision-making 
processes to the scientific model for resolving con- 
jlicts of opinion, inizrest or power. We cannot 
vet specify an agreed-upon statement of the 
requisite conditions of a scientific model for 


10 Max Weber, “The Vocation of Science,’ in 
H. Gerth and ©. W. Mills, From Max Weber: 
Essays in General Socczology (Oxford, 1946); W. R. 
Schilling, “Scientists, Foreign Policy and Poli- 
tics,” in Gilpin and Wright, op. cit., pp. 144 ff; D. 
Bell, “Twelve Modes of Prediction,” Daedalus 
(Summer 1964), pp. 845-80. 
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public decision-making," operations research 
and game theory to the contrary notwith- 
standing. i 
We thus are obliged to conclude for the time 
being that the scientific community is not or- 
ganized nor does it act in the conventional 
sense of a political constituency or interest 
group. Its usefulness to government consists in 
objective skills associated with control of the 
material environment.” Scientists as a techni- 
cal, policy-making skill group are organized on 
a craft and confederation basis cutting across 
the private and governmental economies; they 
are represented in the public order by a variety 
of cooptive, consultative, contractual, employ- 
ment and subsidy arrangements. Instead of 
visualizing a single process or agency (such as 
a Department of Science) staffed by scientists 
prepared to apply a distinctive body of con- 
cepts and techniques to the solution of prob- 
lems, we must continue to visualize and invent 
improved ways of associating different kinds of 
scientists with different kinds of responsibilities 
= for achieving public purposes, at operating, 
staff, executive and legislative levels.™ 


II, REPRESENTATION OF SCIENCE IN THE 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


In 1960-61 there were approximately 
1,400,000 professional scientists and engineers 
in the United States; some 387,000 were work- 
ing on federally financed research and develop- 
ment; 201,000 scientists (relatively few 
engineers) reported to the National Register of 
Scientific and Technical Personnel, and about 
155,000 scientists and engineers were employed 
by the federal government. Robert C. Wood 
and Christopher Wright have independently 
estimated the size of the science establishment 
~—~depending upon whether one takes the cri- 
terion of “consistently influential in national 
science policy” or “continually engaged in the 
conduct of national science affairs” at from 
200-400 at the lower limit to 800—1,000 at the 


u Huxley’s Brave New World; Orwell’s 1984; 
Harvey Wheeler, Science and Democratic Govern- 
ment (Center for Study of Democratic Institu- 
tions); and the literary attack upon C. P. Snow’s 
The Two Cultures and the Scientific Revolution are 
familiar illustrations of the controversies. But see 
J. Bronowski’s Science and Human Values (1956) 
and K. Polanyi’s Personal Knowledge (1958). 

2 R. C. Wood, “Scientists As an A-Political 
Elite,” in Gilpin and Wright, op. cit., pp. 41-72. 

r: D., Lerner and H. C. Lasswell, eds., The 
Policy Sciences (Stanford University Press, 1949); 
D. Lerner, ed., The Human Meaning of the Social 
Sciences (Meridian Books, 1959). 
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“TABLE I. INSTITUTIONAL AFFILIATIONS OF MEMBERS 
OF PANELS, SUBPANELS, AND CONSULTANTS TO THE 
PRESIDENT'S SCIENCE ADVISORY COMMITTEE, 


1962-63* 
Category Number Per Cent 
University scientists and 
administrators 153 50.7 
Research foundations, insti- 
tutes, contractors 53 18.3 
Industrial research execu- 
tives 52 18.2 
Government scientists and 
administrators 32 10.8 
Total 290 100.0 


* I am indebted to Mr. Daniel Z. Beckler, 
Assistant to the Director, Office of Science and 
Technology, for access to the materials from 
which this table was compiled. 


upper. During the winter of 1962-63, the 
writer had the opportunity of examining the 
names and institutional affiliations of persons 
currently serving as members of panels, sub- 
panels and consultants to the President’s Sci- 
ence Advisory Committee (PSAC). There were 
290 individuals of whom one-half were affihated 
with universities in either a scientific or admin- 
istrative capacity, one-fifth each came from 
private, nenprofit research institutes and from 
industry, and one-tenth were government 
scientists or administrators. Most of them 
worked on a part-time basis, of course, presum- 
ably on leave of absence from, or in addition to, 
regular research, teaching or administrative 
duties. 

Taking them by their institutional affilia- 
tions, the 22 members of the PSAC and alumni 
consultants-at-large were numerically domi- 
nated by university professors (16), the remain- 
ing six being divided between medical research 
(2), university or business administration (2) 
and industrial research (2). By scientific occu- 
pation, physics and electrical engineering 
dominated the group (12); next came chemists 
and the chemical engineers (4), with medical 
research and administration (4), and finally 
mathematics (2). Informal, personal and ex- 
perimental bases of group alignments within 


PSAC remain to be derived from career and’ 


interview data. For example, a number served 
on the Research and Development Board and 
advisory committee structure of the Defense 
Department and the Atomic Energy Commis- 


4 Gilpin and Wright, op. cit., pp. 48, 273. 
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} sion; several were associated with the M.I.T. 


sage 
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and Berkeley Radiation Laboratories during 
World War II. Geographically, the residences 
of the PSAC members were concentrated 
among states on the east coast (17), with only 


` 2 from the west coast and 3 from the midwest. 


Terms of appointment to PSAC are normally 
for four years; reappointment is not uncom- 
mon, so that about half of those serving in 
1962-63 had been members in 1958. The 
average age of the members was reported in 
1963 to be 49, The recruitment process appears 
to be one of co-optation, governed by the 
following factors: (1) experience, contribution 
and distinction during World War II; (2) dis- 
tinguished service and prominence on depart- 


. mental or agency advisory committees in the 


Department of Defense or the Atomic Energy 
Commission; (3) the presidency or high office 
in the National Academy of Sciences; (4) dis- 
tinguished service with one of the outstanding 
private research foundations: (5) major theo- 
retical or technical contributions to basic 
science. As time goes on, we may expect the 
importance of (1) and (5) to decline relatively 
to the other three. There is a remarkable con- 
tinuity and overlapping of names on the rosters 
of OSRD and the research organizations it 
supported, the consultants and advisers to the 
Office of Naval Research and Research and 
Development Board of the Defense Depart- 
ment (1947-53), the Defense Science Board 
(after 1953), and the General Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

These data go far to support Huntington’s 
thesis that the group affiliations and the inter- 
penetration of institutional hierarchies are two 
of the critical indices for assessing the political 
influence of policy-making elites (in that case, 
the military).5 When to them is added the 
criterion of association (through consultation 
and recommendation) with the allocation of 
tremendous sums for particular weapons sys- 
tems, approval or “scratching” of broad, na- 
tional programs of support for both research 
and facilities, and assignment of respective 
organizational responsibilities, there is no 
doubt that the university scientists have ac- 
quired a strong position among the seats of the 
mighty. However, certain conditional features 
of their influence should be specified, both of a 
positive and negative character. 

First, and perhaps the most important de- 
pendent variable, is their technical usefulness 
to the Chief Executive, namely, to review and 
evaluate objectively the competing, interested, 
bureaucratic claims (from the military or 


16S, P. Huntington, The Soldier and the State 
(Random House, Vintage Books, 1964), pp. 88~9. 
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civilian agencies of government, university or 


‘industrial interests) for the need and priority 


of their research or operating programs, all of 
which have their own scientific protagonists. It is 
this variable, probably, which explains the 
atmosphere and environment of secrecy sur- 
rounding PSAC proceedings, in what C. P. 
Snow calls “closed committee politics.’ Sel- 
entific advice also loses its helpfulness to the 
Chief Executive if he cannot trust technical 
recommendations tainted by special scientific 
interests, personalistice drives, and political 
motivations either in the partisan or the in- 
terest group sense. At the same time, scientists 
do not relish publicity among their colleagues 
with respect to their personal responsibility for 
official decisions vitally affecting the lives, 
interests and reputations of their professional 
colleagues. Closely connected with these im- 
plicit factors in the environment of decision is 
the hard fact that the scientific, technical alter- 
natives—quite aside from the intangible as- 
sumptions about the national interest-—are 
neither understood by nor susceptible to the 
test of public preference and popular satisfac- 
tion. For such considerations the Chief 
Executive must assume responsibility (in the 
basic sense of political representation), until 
such time as we can invent ways of sharing his 
authority with leaders of legislative and in- 
fluential group opinicn. Interest group negotia- 
tion on behalf of publicly informed con- 
stituencies would destroy the utility and defeat 
the purpose of objective deliberation and sci- 
entific recommendation in the Executive 
office.}? 

The second structural, dependent variable 
which qualifies the influence of non-government 
scientists on the PSAC is their relation to the 
President’s Special Assistant for Science and 
Technology. While she members collectively 
have the right to elect their own chairman and 
to report directly to the President, under all 
four Assistants (Killien, Kistiakowsky, Wiesner 
and Hornig) they have in fact chosen the 
President’s Assistant as their chairman, and 
found communication and reporting through 
him quite compatible with maintenance of their 
professional objectivity and public responsi- 
bility. This balance or equilibrium is extremely 
important, because the President cannot talk 
familiarly and confidentially to a committee of 
part-time consultants and advisers, while the 
usefulness of his Science Adviser depends very 
largely upon the latter’s ability to mobilize the 


16 Science and Government (Harvard University 
Press, 1960), pp. 56-66. 

17D. K. Price, Science, Vol. 142 (6 December 
1963). 
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working energies and retain the respect: of 
leading scientists throughout the nation. When 
this relation is operational, the PSA€ serves 
the nation in giving the President competent 
help not only in deciding complex specific 
issues of weapons technology, affecting military 
and foreign policy, but also in broad decisions 
as to areas and programs of scientific research 
to support. Through a series of educational 
reports, it helps him to lead and create public 
and congressional opinion concerning the condi- 
tions, uses, limitations and needs of scientific 
progress. 

The third conditioning variable is the rela- 
tionship between the non-government (mostly 
university) scientists on the PSAC and the 
government scientists and science administra- 
tors. The diversified, hierarchical governmental 
structure requires some formal mechanism, 
which usually takes the form of an interde- 
partmental committee, and since 1959 has 
been called the Federal Council for Science and 
Technology (FCST). This also is chaired by 
the President’s Special Assistant, and is com- 
posed of eight other government officials, 
either the chairman or administrator of a 
major science agency (NASA; AEC; NSF) or 
the assistant secretary or principal science ad- 
viser to the Secretaries of the largest science- 
affecting departments (Agriculture, Commerce, 
Defense, HEW, and Interior). Like PSAC, the 
FCST works primarily through committees 
and subcommittees. In 1962-63 there were 
nine standing committees, composed of some 
70-80 subordinates of the nine Council mem- 
bers, and a secretarial staff drawn from the 
Office of Science and Technology and Bureau 
of the Budget. Here all the problems of govern- 
ment structure and hierarchy are presented: 
the government laboratory scientists have to 
filter their views through administrative supe- 
riors; bureau chiefs have their own problems 
of access and influence with department heads, 
assistant secretaries and other bureau chiefs; 
and the principals on the Federal Council are 
themselves mostly at a level below the Secre- 
tarial or Cabinet level, and so cannot report 
directly to the President. Government scien- 
tists therefore feel that they are under-repre- 
sented in the Executive Office, in prestige and 
influence, compared to non-government scien- 
tists in the PSAC. This is probably unavoid- 
able, unless in the unlikely event that the 
President were to delegate—and so downgrade 
—the staff function of his Special Assistant for 
Science to a Cabinet (Interdepartmental) 
Committee. The PSAC is very much aware of 
the problems of government science: it was 
responsible for the creation of the FCST in 
1959. Through the leadership and initiative of 


the President’s Assistant, it has invited many 
government scientists, members of the Council 
and their alternates to serve on PSAC panels; 


ee tet e 


it has encouraged and participated in several < 
investigations and reports dealing with the ` 


problems of recruiting, compensating, morale- 
building and retaining scientists in government 
employment; it has fostered and supervised the 
work of several interdepartmental committees, 
notably in oceanography and atmospheric 
sciences, which developed coordinated, long- 
range, inter-agency programs of government 
research support. In the last analysis, however, 
the PSAC’s and the Special Assistant’s value 
consist not in solving the administrative prob- 
lems of government science—to which they 
can contribute only tangentially—but in their 
detachment from departmental, agency and 
bureau programs, and in bringing their objec- 
tive judgment to bear on the national problems 
of balancing the programs and interests of 
university, government, and industrial research. 

The first postwar presidential science ad- 
viser (Oliver Buckley of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories), appointed in 1951 by President 
Truman, came from industry. But his four 
successors have been university-affiliated, and 
industrial scientists have never constituted 
more than a small minority of PSAC and its 
panels. Industrial research executives have 
been more prominent on Defense and AEC 
advisory and consultative groups, as perhaps 
might be expected, in connection with operating 


programs of applied research and develop- | 


ment, rather than in promotion of basic science 
or at the Executive Office level. On the other 
hand, private research foundations have con- 
tributed significantly to the personnel of presi- 
dential science consultation, beginning with 
Vannevar Bush from the Carnegie Institution 
and continuing through Detlev Bronk of the 
Rockefeller Institute and National Academy 
of Sciences (which in the United States is a non- 
government instrumentality, although char- 
tered by Act of Congress in 1863). 

At one time it was thought that the National 
Science Board and its Director under the Na- 
tional Science Foundation Act of 1950 would 
become an instrument of science representa- 
tion and national science policy-making. Under 
its first Director, Alan T. Waterman (1950- 
1968), the National Science Board became 
representative more of college and university 
presidents than of scientists, and the Board 
confined itself to policy development primarily 
in the fields of basic research, education and 
government-university relations rather than in 
the coordination of government science policies 
generally, or in the resolution of science-related 
policy issues involving military or other 
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agencies at the presidential level. The Board 
and the Foundation have always contributed 
greatly through staff assistance and other help 
_to the work of PSAC and the Presidential 
Science Assistants, particularly in the fields 
of scientific manpower and education. In 1962, 
President Kennedy’s Reorganization Plan No. 
2 (87th Cong., 2d sess., H.R. Doc. 372) creat- 
ing the Office of Science and Technology (OST) 
in the Executive Office of the President, headed 
by the President’s Special Assistant, finally 
transferred the statutory powers of the Na- 
tional Science Board for evaluation, review and 
coordination of federal science programs to the 
OST. 

It is still too soon to evaluate properly the 
effects of the 1962 action giving statutory 
status to the Presidential Science Adviser as 
Director of OST, almost parallel to the Direc- 
tor of the Budget and the Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers. The significance 
of the step was a gesture to Congressional feel- 
ings of ignorance and uncertainty concerning 
the facts and responsibilities for important 
policy decisions affecting science being made in 
the Executive Office. The first Director of 
OST, in his testimony justifying establishment 
of the Office, made the explicit distinction 
between matters of confidential advice to the 
President on issues where scientific questions 
were concerned, and matters of overall review, 
evaluation and coordination of the very large 
and growing scientific research programs of the 
federal government. The implication was that 
Congress had the right to know the considera- 
tions underlying Presidential budgetary and 
policy recommendations requiring Congres- 
sional authorization and appropriation of 
funds. We still lack detailed knowledge of 
whether Wiesner was able to maintain this 
distinction in testifying before Congressional 
committees, avoiding exposure of the person- 
alities associated with differences of view and 
final disposition of issues, while satisfying the 
congressmen of the completeness of his reports 
and the soundness and accuracy of decisions 
made by the Executive branch. It is the 
counterpart of the distinction that Edwin G. 
Nourse, first Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, insisted upon, in refusing to 
testify before the congressional Joint Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report in support of the 
President’s program.® Congressional agitation 


18 See his memoir, Economics in the Public 
Service (New York, 1953), esp. pp. 203, 221, 270; 
and Corinne Silverman, The President’s Economic 
Advisers, Inter-University Case Program, No. 48 
(Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill), reprinted in E. A. 
Bock and A. K. Campbell, eds., Case Studies in 
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has not disappeared for additional machinery 
to oversee and administer federal science policy 
——-witness the 1963 Report of the Senate 
Government Operations Committee, Establish- 
ment of a Commission on Science and Tech- 
nology, on S. 816 (McClellan), and Senator 
Bartlett’s bill (S. 2038) to establish a Joint 
Congressional Committee and Office of Science 
and Technology. 

To sum up this discussion of scientific repre- 
sentation at the highest levels of government, 
one may ask whether the term “scientific 
establishment” is appropriate to describe the 
formal-informal, inter-agency, composite struc- 
ture of policy advice and consultation, the 
contract-and-subsidy-supported, decentralized 
administration of scientific research and de- 
velopment that unites universities, private 
foundations, industry contractors and govern- 
rent bureaus in the nation’s scientific effort. 
But regardless of the label, one must agree with 
President Lee DuBridge of the California In- 
stitute of Technology that the crucial questions 
involved in the science-government relation 
are not whether but how the government is to 
enlist the help of the most competent, available 
members of the scientific community in meet- 
ing its problems in the revolutionary age of 
science and technology; and how the govern- 
ment organizes and applies the diverse institu- 
tional components of this community to the 
science-related issues affecting the public in- 
terest and the fostering of scientific progress. 
We must also agree with him that the criteria 
of evaluation are whether the scientists’ con- 
tribution has been ckaracterized by the highest 
levels of competence, breadth of vision and 
foresight, personal objectivity and conscien- 


American Government (Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
1962), pp. 301~24. Unlike Wiesner, Nourse 
wanted to dissociate himself from the advice the 
President took, while maintaining the scientific 
integrity of the Council’s Economic Report; he 
soon found his position untenable. 

19 88th Cong., Ist 3ess,, S. Rep. No. 16. The 
hearings and report reveal that the idea of a 
federal department of science is by no means 
defunct, both as a vehicle for congressional con- 
trol and some scientists’ conception of how sci- 
ence policy should be made, notwithstanding the 
almost unanimous opposition of the scientific 
establishment and informed political scientists. 

The Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress has lately formed a Science 
Policy Research Division, headed by Edward C. 
Welsh, Jr., formerly Executive Secretary of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Council. New 
York Times, August 30, 1964. 
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tiousness, in the most neue oe sense of the 
nation’s interests.” 


IHI. THE ROLES OF SCIENCE IN POLICY 


Science and scientists are represented in the 
political and governmental order because of 
their utility (one might say indispensability) 
not because of their omniscience or correctness 
of judgment.” The problem of scientifie repre- 
sentation, then, is not a case of an omnipotent, 
ruling clique, but a significant case in the gen- 
eral problem of the relation of the expert in the 
policy-shaping process. In the first section of 
this paper, the concept of that process as con- 
forming or analogous to the model of the 
scientific worker in the laboratory was rejected. 
Several different functional roles in public 
service were distinguished which scientists have 
successfully demonstrated their competence to 
fill. These roles may be briefly recapitulated: 


1. Scientific laboratory research in coopera- 
tion with government agencies, 

(a) in government laboratories (basic or 
applied) 

(b) in industrial labontona (applied, 
development and testing) 

(c) in universities (basic and applied). 

2. Direct support of basic research: review 
and evaluation of proposals for research 
support (e.g., panels of NSF and NIH). 

3. Authorization and review of research 
programs (in-house, contracted, or sub- 
sidized), communication into policy chan- 
nels, and translation into policy alterna- 
tives for decision: 

(a) technical consultation or service 
(b) administrative: continuing super- 
vision, evaluation. 

4, Research on the politics of choice (pre- 
diction and evaluation of alternative 
strategies of decision). 

5. Formulation of specific or broad, coherent 
programs of research support through 
government funding: 

(a) mission-related, within agencies 

(b) inter-agency „programs 

(e) science education; recruitment and 
training of scientific manpower. 

6. Evaluation, coordination, allocation of all 
scientific programs: 

(a) among fields of basie scientific re- 
search 


2e “Policy and the Scientists,” Foreign Affairs 
(April, 1963), pp. 571-88. 

2 The essays by Albert Wohlstetter and 
Bernard Brodie in the Gilpin and Wright volume 
provide ample evidence for the fallibility and 
limitations of scientific judgment in policy situa- 
tions. 


(b) between basic, applied R&D, and 
agency Missions 

(c) general policies for modes of research 
support (contracts vs. grants; project 
vs. institutional; indirect costs; gov- 
ernment-industry-university relation- 
ships). 


Generally speaking, the kinds of services 
listed proceed from the more technical to the 
more policy-oriented, from the operating levels 
of agency research programs to the staff and 
higher policy levels of departmental and gov- 
ernment-wide management and coordination. 
The recruitment and upward mobility of sci- 
entists into administrative work and govern- 
ment policy committees proceeds to some 
extent along the line of progression from func- 
tion I to 6. But the distinction between the 
technical aspects of knowledge tested and test- 
able by research, and the applications of 
knowledge in policy is but a matter of degree.” 
As the character of problems departs from 
those which can be stated and answered with 
almost complete precision and certainty, to 
those about which information on the several 
variables is uncertain and the inferences de- 
batable, to those about which the variables, 
the respective weights and conclusions are all 
speculative, the problem is not simply a matter 
of substituting the judgment of the policy- 
maker for the expert’s but one of eliciting the 
contribution of each and finding an appropriate 
balance between the several expertnesses in- 
volved. It is most interesting to observe the 
parallels between the recent thought about the 
contributions of the military to policy and that 
of the scientists.“ The contemporary emphasis 
in both fields: seems to be upon professional 
objectivity and balance in the presentation of the 
technical, z.e., the military or the scientific, 
factors and viewpoints, along with the politi- 
cal, economic or moral aspects of the particular 
policy problem. If then, to adapt Huntington’s 
terminology to another context, high profes- 
sional objectivity is associated with low political 
(electoral) involvement and high popular pres- 
tige, the contemporary relations between science 
and government would appear to be consistent 
with a long-standing American tradition. 


2 H. D. Smyth, “Science and National Policy,” 
Walter J. Shepard Lecture, Ohio State University, 
February 8, 1961. 

23 See testimony of Col. G. A. Lincoln and ap- 
pendices, Hearing Before (Jackson) Subcommittee 
of Commitiee on Government Operations, U. S. 
Senate, 88th Cong., 2d sess., “Administration of 
National Security,’ Part 9 (June 25, 1964), esp. 
pp. 560-1. 


DEMOCRACY, ORGANIZATION, MICHELS 


Joon D. May 
Yale University 


This article marks an attempt to clarify the 
teachings of Robert Michels. It suggests that 
in Political Parties: A Sociological Study of the 
Oligarchical Tendencies of Modern Democracy 
(1915), Michels presented a favorable account 
of the compatibility of organization and de- 
mocracy. 

Other treatments attribute to Michels a 
thesis of the following kind: (1) Large, or- 
ganizationally complex associations, compared 
with small, simple associations, are likely to be 
governed by cliques whose powers (disposable 
resources, freedom of action, security of tenure) 
are abundant and whose policies (use of official 
status and resources) deviate from the policy- 
preferences of their constituents. (2) Incre- 
ments of Organization (of scale, or members, 
and of complexity, or procedural formality, 
functional differentiation, stratification, spe- 
clalization, hierarchy, and bureaucracy) aug- 
ment the powers and the policy-deviating 
propensities of leaders vis-à-vis followers.) 


1 See S. M. Lipset’s introduction to the Collier 
Books edition (1962) of Political Parties, and the 
commentaries cited by Lipset. For additional 
statements or approximations of this version of 
Michels’s thesis, and some challenges, see the 
following: P. M. Blau and W. R. Scott, Format 
Organizations (Chandler, 1962), pp. 48, 228; 
R. C. Brooks, Political Parties and Electoral Prob- 
lems (Harper, 1933), p. 30; F. W. Coker, Recent 
Political Thought (Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1934), p. 328; R. A. Dahl and C. E. Lindblom, 
Politics, Economics and Welfare (Harper, 1953), 
pp. 279-85; A. W. Gouldner, ed., Studies in 
Leadership, pp. 418-35 (T. W. Adorno) and 477- 
504 (B. Barber); H. 5. Hughes, Consciousness and 
Society (Vintage, 1951), ch. 7; Suzanne Keller, 
Beyond the Ruling Class (Random House, 1963), 
pp. 72~3, 80, 263, 273-74; Arthur Kornhauser and 
others, eds., Industrial Conflict (McGraw-Hill, 
1954), ch. 9 (L. H. Fisher and G. McConnell); 
E. D. Lasswell and A. Kaplan, Power and Society 
(Yale, 1950); R. M. MacIver, The Web of Govern- 
ment (Macmillan, 1959), pp. 122, 140, 434; R. T. 
McKenzie, British Political Parties (Praeger, 
1964 ed.), pp. 15-17, ch. 11; C. E. Merriam and 
E. E. Barnes, eds., A History of Political Theories: 
Recent Times (Macmillan, 1924), pp. 56-67, 383; 
Max Nomad, Aspects of Revolt (Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy, 1959), ch. 1; Robert Presthus, The Or- 
ganizational Society (Knopf, 1962), pp. 4, 41-52; 
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It probably is true that in Michels’s terms, 
a system where leaders possess the means and 
the disposition to ignore their followers’ will 
(or wills) is an undemocratic system.? It is not 
true that on Michels’s showing, organization is 
relatively inhospitable to democratic leader- 
follower relations. It is not true that Michels 
portrays incremenis of Organization as breed- 
ers, persistently and proportionally, of counter- 
democratic changes. Instead, he argues (in a 
complex but not inconsistent manner) that 
Organization is Incompatible with the attain- 
ment or maintenance of absolute democracy 
and yet can be a source, in many cases and in 
many ways, of democratization. 

It is true that Michels deplored Organization. 
It is true that Michels voiced a profound 
pessimism about the fate of mankind, a pes- 
simism rooted in conceptions of the indispensa- 
bility and the consequences of Organization. It 
is not true that Michels’s pessimism was the 
pessimism of a democrat. 

Far from being a democrat, Michels was a 


J. M. Pfiffner and F. P. Sherwood, Administra- 
tive Organization (Prentice-Hall, 1960), p. 338; 
Giovanni Sartori, Democratic Theory (Wayne 
State University Press, 1962), pp. 42, 82, 100, 
120-28, 1384; David Spitz, Patterns of Anti- 
Democratic Thought (Macmillan, 1949), esp. p. 27 
and the treatment in Part II of James Burnham’s 
The Machiavellians; D. B. Truman, The Govern- 
mental Process (Knopf, 1955), pp. 137-55; and 
Dwight Waldo, “Development of Theory’ of 
Democratic Administration,” this Revrinw, Vol. 
46 (March 1952), pp- 100-01. 

2 Michels does not use the terms “democracy,” 
“oligarchy,” and “crganization” in a consistent 
or coherent manner. The terminological diffi- 
culties have been probed by C. W. Cassinelli, in 
“The Law of Oligarchy,” this Review, Vol. 47 
(Sept. 1953), p. 3 £. However, Michels persist- 
ently associates democracy with equality, with 


conditions suggesting the notion of popular - 


sovereignty, and with the “‘system in which dele- 
gates represent the mass and carry out its will.” 
On the other hand, he speaks of “The notion of 
the representation of popular interests, a notion 
to which the great majority of democrats... 
cleave. ... 7? Political Parties, trans. Eden and 
Cedar Paul (Dover Publications, 1959), esp. pp. 
1-2, 27, 401. References hereafter will be to thia 
edition unless designated otherwise. 
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Romantic Revolutionist. He deplored the 
“conservative” effects of Organization—its 
general tendency to facilitate the maintenance 
of a society which is not and cannot be perfectly 
democratic, and its particular tendency to 
dissipate “revolutionary currents” in society. 
But by his account, Organization is counter- 
revolutionary precisely because it facilitates 
the amelioration of discontents and injustices; 
it facilitates democratization. 

Far from being a democrat, moreover, 
Michels was a Scientific Paternalist. He por- 
trayed, and lamented, Organization as the 
nemesis of authority-systems wherein leaders 
possess the means and the disposition to voice 
the scientifically ascertained Interests of the 
“mass.” But by his account, Organization 
facilitates the advent and the maintenance of 
leaders who are able and willing to express the 
manifest wills of their chents or constituents. 

Such, at any rate, is the interpretation which 
seems consistent with the following analysis of 
(D) Michels’s account of general historical 
trends, (II) his basic reasoning, and (III) his 
treatment of the Socialist experience. 


I 


According to Michels’s account of general 
trends, democratization has persistently accom- 
panted Organization. 

The modern era, in which “political and 
economic life” acquires increasingly “complex 
forms,” and in which massive bureaucratiza- 
tion occurs in the state and industry and labor, 
is “what we know as the era of democracy.’ 
Only the “blind and fanatical” fail to perceive 
that “the democratic current daily makes un- 
deniable advance.’”4 

Modern “state institutions” exhibit “‘increas- 
ing democratization.” Human “freedoms and 
privileges” have broadened. The workers are 
enjoying “better conditions of labor;” their 
burgeoning aptitude for “criticism and con- 
trol” is bound to increase further “‘in proportion 
as the economic status of the masses undergoes 
improvement and becomes more stable, and as 
the masses are admitted more effectively to the 
advantages of civilization.’ 

Michels stipulates that in “the sphere of 
party” as contrasted with “the sphere of the 
state,” democracy is in a “descending phase.” 
Yet he testifies that a ‘democratic external 
form” prevails among modern parties. The 
. aristocratic parties have come to espouse 
“democratic” policies, and some liberal and 


3 Pp. 33, 40. 
+P. 402. 
5 Pp. 329, 406. 
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conservative parties have worked “essentially” 
for “socialist ideas and for the victory of the 
proletariat.” The Socialist International has 
changed from an “individual dictatorship” 
into “a federal republic consisting of several 
independent oligarchies.”’ Nearly every Social- 
ist and labor group has manifested “tendencies 
toward decentralization,” tendencies which 
create pluralistic rather than monistic oli- 
garchies. In the German Socialist and labor 
parties, an “enormous increase” in member- 
ship and in organizational development has 
been accompanied by changes from “‘dictator- 
ship” to “oligarchy” and to “theoretical and 
applied democracy.’ 

The foregoing citations are not arbitrarily 
selective. Michels does not specifically name 
any associations in which democracy has been 
attenuated by Organization. 

His contradictory testimony concerning 
party evolution may be ascribed to at least 
two sources. On the one hand, it may be as- 
cribed to inconsistent, ambiguous use of the 
term “party.” Sometimes “party” denotes an 
existential aggregate; sometimes if refers to a 
hypothetical aggregate. Thus, the so-called, 
existential ‘parties’ have not manifested coun- 
ter-democratic changes, but hypothetical, au- 
thentic ‘parties’ must undergo such changes. 

On the other hand, his contradictory testi- 
mony may be ascribed to inconsistent, am- 
biguous use of the term “democracy.” Some- 
times “democracy” signifies close control by 
followers over leaders; sometimes it signifies a 
distinctive associational character (an ideo- 
logical, sociological, operational uniqueness) 
and a moral commitment to the cause of 
social-democratic revolution. 

Only in the latter unconventional sense, and 
only with respect to hypothetical aggregates, 
does he sustain the argument that ‘parties’ 
necessarily undergo a counter-‘democratic’ 
transformation. 


II 


According to Michels’s basic reasoning, Or- 
ganization precludes democracy, and can destroy 
democracy, and can facilitate democratization. 

These three propositions are not contra- 
dictory. The first pertains to what is ultimately 
attainable. The others pertain to what can 
happen in various situations. 


Organization precludes democracy. Michels ar- 
gues persuasively that the presence of Organi- 
zation is incompatible with the presence of 
democracy: 


6 Pp. 3, 5, 5n, 11, 63, 190, 194, 201. 
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Organization implies the tendency to oligarchy. 
... immanent oligarchical tendencies [exist] in 
every kind of human organization which strives 
for the attainment of definite ends. ... Oligarchy 
is... preordained form of the common life of 
great social aggregates. ... The majority of hu- 
man beings, in a condition of eternal tutelage, are 
predestined ... to submit to the dominion of a 
small minority, and must... constitute the 
pedestal of an oligarchy. ... Leadership is a 
necessary phenomenon in every form of social life 
[and] every system of leadership is incompatible 
with the most essential postulates of democracy. 
... All order and civilization must exhibit aristo- 
cratic features.’ 


This reiterated proposition seems logically 
unassailable, so long as two considerations are 
kept in mind: (a) the proposition pertains only 
to the attainability of ‘pure’ democracy, or 
absolute equality; and (b) “oligarchy” signifies 
not the antithesis of democracy, but a condi- 
tion occupying the ground between pure democ- 
racy and pure autocracy. 

With these considerations noted, the basis of 
his proposition can readily be appreciated.® 
The presence of Organization signifies the 
presence of an association whose members are 
so numerous that it is technically difficult for 
all to participate equally in all decisions. This 
condition also is technically incompatible with 
the exercise by one member of direct control 
over the formulation and implementation of 
policies. 

Similarly, the presence of Organization 
signifies the presence of a “system” of leader- 
ship, or of subordinate-superordinate relations, 
together with an established pattern of dif- 
ferentiated tasks, responsibilities, privileges 
and resources. These conditions are incom- 
patible with equality—and with autocracy. 
There must be inequalities, and the inequalities 
must be multiple. Various tasks and resources 
are vested in various members of the associa- 
tion, each being endowed with a particular 
expertise and a particular decisional jurisdic- 
tion.’ 

In short, Organization necessitates ‘‘oli- 


1 Pp. 11, 32, 390, 400, 402. 

8 We are excluding here Michels’s arguments 
for the indispensability of Organization and his 
suggestions that the process of Organization tends 
to be self-accelerating. Attention is confined to 
the question of what arrangements can be com- 
patible with the presence of Organization. 

? For a sophisticated discussion of these pro- 
cesses and of someimplications, see Langer, above, 
note 1, esp. ch. 3.- 
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garchy’’—that is, arrangements which are 
neither absolutely democratic nor absolutely 
autocratic. 

Between the poles of pure democracy and 
pure autocracy lies an enormous range of varia- 
tions. Although no “‘system of leadership” can 
be democratic, some can be less undemocratic 
than others. Variations can arise from differ- 
ences in the rules, in the social composition, 
and in other traits of associations. 

Michels does not say, nor does he imply, that 
the extent of deviation from pure democracy 
must be directly related to the size or com- 
plexity of organization. He does not exclude 
the possibility that increments of democratiza- 
tion can accompany increments of scale and 
complexity. Thus nis proposition that Organ- 
ization precludes (absolute) democracy is 
logically compatible with his reports that 
democratization hes persistently accompanied 
Organization. 


Organization can destroy democracy. Michels 
devotes most of his attention not to the prop- 
osition that Organization is a condition which 
precludes (absolute) democracy, but to the 
proposition that Organization is an agent 
which destroys (absolute) democracy: 


Democracy leads to oligarchy, and necessarily 
contains an oligarchical nucleus.... When de- 
mocracies have gained a certain stage of develop- 
ment, they undergo a gradual transformation, 
adopting the aristocratic spirit, and in many cases 
also the aristocratic forms, against which at the 
outset they struggled so fiercely. ... Oligarchy 


... issues from democracy. ... Organization is 
... the source from which the conservative cur- 
rents flow over the plain of democracy. ... The 


formation of oligarchies within the various forms 
of democracy is the cutcome of organic necessity.! 


The proposition contained in these passages 
has been persistently misunderstood. It is not 
that Organization breeds Oligarchy; it is that 
Democracy leads (through Organization) to 
Oligarchy. The difference is momentous. 

Michels’s proposition—his Iron Law of Oli- 
garchy—is a staternent about what must hap- 
pen in groups which initially are democracies. 
Only when democracy is present initially can 
it be slain by Organization. Democracy is not 
self-evidently present in all groups which lack 
Organization. Some small, primitive groups 
may be run by bullies; others may be isoc- 
racies, or associations of equals. Only in the 
latter instances can the onset of Organization 
be blamed for the demise of Democracy. 


10 Pp, viii, 22, 168, 402, 408, 
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Scholars have persistently inferred that 
Michels’s Law applies, or can apply, to a much 
broader range of cases—perhaps to the gen- 
erality of voluntary associations, or of social 
movements, or of human groups." Michels has 
been credited with the broad proposition that 
increments of Organization invariably yield 
increments of Oligarchy. This misunderstand- 
ing may be due to a misapprehension concern- 
ing his use of key words. The key words are 
emphasized in the following passages: 


In every organization, whether it be a political 
party, a professional union, or any other associa- 
tion of the kind, the aristocratic tendency mani- 
fests itself very clearly. The mechanism of the 
organization, while conferring a solidity of struc- 
ture, induces serious changes in the organized 
mass, completely inverting the respective position 
of the leaders and the led. As a result of organiza- 
tion, every party or professional union becomes 
divided into a minority of directors and a ma- 
jority of directed.” 

* * ba 

Reduced to its most concise expression, the 
fundamental sociological law of political parties 
(the term “political” being used in its most com- 
prehensive significance) may be formulated in the 
following terms: “It is organization which gives 
birth to the dominion of the elected over the 
electors, of the mandatories over the mandators, 
of the delegates over the delegators. Who says 
organization, says oligarchy.” ! 


The crucial point here is that by “political 
parties” and “professional unions’ Michels 
does not mean the generality of so-called, 
historical parties and unions. Instead, he uses 
these terms to designate the “kind” of associa- 
tion which is emphasized in Marxian thought: 
association by social class. This qualification is 
of vital importance. 


According to the Marxian formulation, the ~ 


members of a social class are equal to one 
another and are endowed with identical needs. 
If they actively associate, the initial relation- 
ship among them must be democratic. The 
leaders initially will be equal in resources to 
the followers and will exemplify the policy- 
preferences of their followers. In Michels’s 
terms, then, who says “party” says initial demo- 
eracy. Thus, 


The term “party” presupposes that among the 
individual components of the party there should 
exist a harmonious direction of wills toward 


u For example, David Easton, The Political 
Sysiem (Knopf, 1959), pp. 56-7. 

2 P, 32. 

13 P, 401. 
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identical objective and practical aims. Where this 
is lacking, the party becomes a mere “organiza- 
tion.” ™ 


Similarly, in a “party,” 


Originally the chief is merely the servant of the 
mass. The organization is based upon the absolute 
equality of its members. Equality is here under- 
stood in its most general sense, as an equality of 
like men.... The democratic principle aims at 
guaranteeing to all an equal influence and an 
equal participation in the regulation of the com- 
mon interests. All are electors, and all are eligible 
for office. . . . All offices are filled by election. The 
officials, executive organs of the general will, play 
a merely subordinate part, are always dependent 
upon the collectivity, and can be deprived of 
their office at any moment. The mass of the party 
is omnipotent. 


From this romantic premise of “pure democ- 
racy,” Michels unfolds his tragic tale of 
degeneration wrought by Organization. In 
“the sphere of party,” with “the advance of 
organization, democracy tends to decline.” 
As far as party life is concerned, 


It may be enunciated as a general rule that the 
increase in the power of the leaders is directly 
proportional with the extension of the organiza- 
tion. In the various parties and labor organiza- 
tions of different countries the influence of the 
leaders is mainly determined... by the varying 
development of organization. Where organization 
is stronger, we find that there is a lesser degree of 
applied democracy. 


Given this premise of initial democracy, 
Michels is logically free to argue that only at a 


u P, 376; emphasis added. He also says, “A 
party is neither a social unity nor an economic 
unity.” (p. 387) His characterization of change in 
parties, however, presupposes initial unity. See 
section III below, under Social Pluralism. 

15 Pp, 27-8. Omitted from this quotation is a 
contradictory remark, illuminating Michels’s 
chronic confusion about the difference between 
hypothesis and history. He remarks that the 
“equality of like men” is “manifested” in some 
cases (7.e., Socialist labor groups) “by the mutual 
use of the familiar ‘thou,’ which is employed by 
the most poorly paid wage-laborer in addressing 
the most distinguished intellectuals.” (p. 27) If 
poor laborers and intellectuals are associated, 
then “equality of like men” is absent. The group 
is not a social democracy, although it may em- 
ploy equalitarian rituals and it may be pledged to 
the attainment of social democracy. 

1 P. 33. 
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“second stage” of organizational development 
(the stage of full-time, salaried, specialized 
officialdom) do leaders become “stable and 
irremovable.’’ Similarly, the assumption that 
the first leaders were indistinguishable from 
the followers enables him to say that the ‘‘first 
appearance of professional leadership” marks 
“the beginning of the end” for “democracy,” 
since such leaders are said to be stronger than 
their followers and to be animated by deviant 
interests.*8 

This line of reasoning depends for its ele- 
mental plausibility on the validity of the 
premise of initial democracy. Michels’s argu- 
ment applies only to cases where “‘at first” the 
leaders are ‘‘no more than executive organs of 
the general wills,” where the leaders first arise 
“spontaneously” to perform only “accessory 
and gratuitous” functions, where the leaders 
initially are “simple workmates” or “single 
molecule(s) of the mass.’’!9 

Such reasoning is conspicuous for the con- 
tingencies it does not cover. It does not cover 
associations initially run by bullies. It does not 
cover groups initially led by men who, instead 
of being “simple workmates,” descend from 
upper social strata. Since it does not cover 
cases of this sort, it is neither sustained nor 
refuted by evidence that in many cases, includ- 
ing cases of so-called political parties, Organ- 
ization has been accompanied by democratiza- 
tion. 


Organization can facilitate democratization. The 
propositions that Organization precludes abso- 
lute democracy and can destroy absolute 
democracy do not exclude the possibility that 
Organization can facilitate democratization. 
Two broad possibilities, within appropriate 
circumstances, are discernible from Michels’s 
analysis. 


(1) Organization can facihtate ‘external’ democ- 
ratization. Michels teaches that Organization 
is the “weapon of the weak in their struggle 
with the strong’—an instrument which 
facilitates “economy of effort” and the political 
utilization of numerical strength? He ac- 
knowledges that “Within certain narrow limits, 
the democratic party, even when subjected to 
oligarchical control, can doubtless act upon the 
state in a democratic sense.’ (In the context, 
the phrase ‘‘demoeratic party” evidently de- 
notes a kind of aim or interest, rather than an 


7 P, 401. 

18 P, 36. 

19 Pp, 31-2, 36, 206, 400. 
20 Pp, 21-2. 

n P, 365. 
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mternal structure.) The chances for democ- 
ratizing the state are relatively favorable 
“where there exists universal, equal, and 
direct suffrage, and where the working class is 
strongly organized and is awake to its own 
interests.’’22 

In this argument Michels covers a contin- 
gency which he has been accused of overlook- 
ing. He acknowledges that the democratization 
of the state and of society can be promoted by, 
and can occur in the midst of, associations 
which are non-democratic.” Strong organiza- 
tion among society’s lower strata impels the 
ruling caste, for the sake of self-preservation, 
to make concessions in the form of policies and 
positions.” 


The old political zaste of society, and above all 
the “state” itself, are forced to undertake the 
revaluation of a considerable number of values—a 
revaluation both idzal and practical, The impor- 
tance attributed to the masses Increases, even 
when the leaders are demagogues. The legislature 
and the executive 2ecome accustomed to yield, 
not only to claims proceeding from above, but also 
to those proceeding from below.* 


(2) Organization can facilitate ‘internal’ democ- 
ralization. 


Michels does not deal explicitly with the 
possibility that Organization can facilitate the 
democratization of groups within society— 
that is, the equalization of resources among 
members and the conformity of leaders’ 
policies to followers’ wishes. Such a possibility 
may be inferred, however, from his testimony 
that counter-autocratic changes accompanied 
Socialist Organization. The same possibility 
may be inferred frcm the basis of his reasoning. 
Increments of Organization necessitate delega- 
tion and dispersal of authority. In the case of 
an association where all the members have 
exercised all authority on an equal basis, the 
effect of Organization will be counter-demo- 
cratic. In the case of an association where one 
or just a few members have exercised all au- 
thority, the effect of Organization will be 
counter-autocratic. An appraisal of these pos- 
sibilities may be gained from a review of 
Michels’s treatment of Socialist history. 


I 


According to Michels’s account of Socialist 
experience in Western Europe before 1914, 


2 P, 365n. 

23 For example, see Sartori, above, note 1, pp. 
121-26, 

24 See pp. 176, 185-87, 272, 392. 

æ P., 365. 
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Organization facilitates democratization. He 
depicts Organization as the efficient cause of 
multitudinous changes in the ‘character’ of 
Socialism, changes that are alleged to be un- 
avoidable and horrible. He spins a fable of 
innocence lost. 


In the days of the so-called “socialism of the 
emigres,” the socialists devoted themselves to an 
elevated policy of principles, inspired by the 
classic criteria of internationalism. Almost every 
one of them was... a specialist in this more gen- 
eral and comprehensive domain. The whole 
course of their lives, the brisk exchange of ideas on 
unoccupied evenings, the continued rubbing of 
shoulders between men of the most different 
tongues, the enforced isolation from the bourgeois 
world of their respective countries, and the utter 
impossibility of any “practical” action, all con- 
tributed to this result. But in proportion as, in 
their own country, paths of activity were opened 
for the socialists . . . the more did a recognition of 
the demands of the everyday life of the party 
divert their attention from immortal principles.” 


With the advent of practical activities and 
professional activists, Socialism’s “wider and 
more ideal cultural aims” were smothered by 
the “petty, narrow, rigid, and illiberal” 
bureaucratic spirit. The “logical audacities” 
and “revolutionary currents” suppressed, the 
once-bold champions displaced by routinizers 
whose “personal inclination towards quietism”’ 
could not be “neutralized” by “the preponder- 
ant energy of a comprehensive theory.” 
Socialism’s youthful promise to represent the 
“popular interests” was violated; the ‘“demo- 
cratic principle’ of “THAT WHICH OUGHT TO 
BE’ was suffocated by “that which 1s.” 
Bureaucratization and vote-chasing ravished 
Socialism’s ‘essential character’; having con- 
tracted “promiscuous relationships with the 
most heterogeneous elements,” Socialism lost 
“political virginity.’??? 

Now let us dry our tears. Let us attempt to 
break the spell of the “metaphysical pathos” of 


% Pp, 187-8. 

27 Pp. 187, 189, 371, 307, 401 (his capitals), 376. 
Some writers have suggested that Michels’s Law 
of Oligarchy deals with the general subject of 
goal-reorientation as determined by internal 
group processes, rather than with the particular 
subject of democracy. For example, see Samuel 
Eldersveld, “American Interest Groups,” in 
Interest Groups on Four Continents, ed. H. W. 
Ehrmann (University of Pittsburgh Press, 1958), 
p. 184. Philip Selznick relies heavily on Michels’s 
contributions to understanding the “unantici- 
pated consequences” of Organization and of 


organization.2* Before agreeing with Michels 
that Socialism underwent a moral and a 
counter-democratic degeneration because of the 
imperatives of Organization, let us attempt a 
more systematic canvass. 

Below are listed ten changes which by 
Michels’s account took place as the Socialist 
parties developed. Each will be discussed 
briefly for its broader theoretical implications. 


(1) Mitigation of formal dictatorship. Genuine 
Socialist parties allegedly are, and some of the 
young Socialist parties allegedly were, corps of 
para-military combatants. Small, frail, osten- 
tatiously seditious groups cannot afford the 
luxury of democratic procedures.?? Socialist 
growth and development produced a new 
orientation, emphasizing legalism and elec- 
tioneering. This marked a deviation from 
principle; it also facilitated and necessitated a 
measure of formal democratization. 

In broader terms, Michels’s analysis sug- 
gests that patterns of internal authority vary 
systematically according to associational aims 
and situations (or strategies) and sizes. Internal 
dictatorship is most likely to accompany revo- 
lutionary aims, extra-legal tactics, and small- 
ness. Bigness necessitates allegiance, legalism, 
and a modicum of internal democracy. Each 
factor helps to explain and engender the others. 


(2) Mitigation of informal dictatorship. “Every 
great class movement in history has arisen 
upon the instigation, with the co-operation, 
and under the leadership of men sprung from 
the very class against which the movement was 
directed.’ The Socialist movement allegedly 
consisted initially of two social strata: wage 
workers, or incipient proletarians, who in terms 
of “culture and of economic, physical and 
physiological conditions” are society’s ‘‘weak- 
est element”; and ex-bourgeois intellectuals, 
veritable “supermen,” the “best instructed, 
most capable, and most adroit’? products of 
society’s most powerful class.*! Such a compo- 


circumstantial adaptation. See esp. Selgnick’s 
“An Approach to the Theory of Bureaucracy,” 
American Sociological Review, Vol. 8 (19438), p. 1. 

28 See A. W. Gouldner, “Metaphysical Pathos 
and the Theory of Bureaucracy,” this Ruview, 
Vol. 49 (1955), p. 3. Gouldner argues that 
Michels, Selznick (in 7 VA and the Grass Roots), 
and other modern theorists of group organization 
quite arbitrarily assume that the “unanticipated 
consequences” wrought by Organization will be 
deplorable. 

29 Part I, ch. 3, esp. pp. 41-3. 

30 P, 238. 

3 Pp, 22, 237, 281. 
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sition is required because the workers, without 
help, are ignorant of their interests and their 
practical needs. It was “only when science 
placed itself at the service of the working class” 
that “the proletarian movement” became “a 
socialist movement.” The men of “science” 
served at the head of the new movement. The 
early Socialist program was not a compromise 
between insight and ignorance; it was “a 
synthesis of the work of numerous learned 
men.’’82 

Michels never claims the Socialist groups 
were democracies at inception. He claims 
rather, that they were democratic in conception 
—in the goals they espoused (rather than the 
procedures employed), and in the Interests 
they ‘objectively’ represented (as contrasted 
with the cause they actually promoted). Thus, 


the socialist and revolutionary parties, ... in 
respect of origin and of program, represent the 
negation of any such tendency [as oligarchy], and 
have actually come into existence out of opposi- 
tion thereto. ... In theory, the principle of the 
social and democratic parties is the struggle 
against oligarchy in all its forms.® 


More generally, Michels suggests that his- 
tory’s great political movements must initially 
be internally oligarchic, even if their goals and 
results are democratic. Leaders of the great 
leveling movements descend from the upper 
echelons of society; followers are recruited from 
the most deprived strata. As the resources of 
leaders and followers become more equal, the 
drive for societal equalization loses momentum. 


(3) Social pluralism. Whereas the Socialist 
groups initially consisted of a bourgeois and a 
proletarian stratum, they rapidly became 
heterogeneous. Many processes contributed to 
this differentiation: 

(a) General social change. The social com- 
position of the Socialist groups was differenti- 
ated in consequence of the general process 
which characterizes modern life—a process not 
of class polarization, à la Marx, but of “in- 
creasing differentiation.’’*4 

(b) Secular social change. Worker-Socialists 
became additionally differentiated among them- 
selves, and within the working class, in con- 
sequence of their various political activities. 
These contributed to “an even greater accen- 
tuation of the differentiation which the pro- 


32 P, 238; emphasis his. 

3 P. 11; emphasis added. Elsewhere (esp. ch. 
2) Michels voices doubt that such a commitment 
has ever truly animated a particular social group. 

3 P. 40; also pp. 289-90. 


letarian groupings already present... . 7% 
(c) Proletarian enterprise. Some worker- 
Socialists were transformed into petty-bour- 
geois in consequence of Socialist Organization. 
Of these, some were forced into small business 
in consequence of industrial blacklisting, while 
others exploited commercial opportunities 
(such as tavern-keeping) which developed in 
consequence of Sozialist activities.* 

(d) Bureaucratization. The advent of So- 
cialist Organization enabled some worker- 
Socialists to become salaried officials. Organiza- 
tion served to “deproletarianize” workers, ac- 
cording to how “extensive” and “complicated” 
the “bureaucratic mechanism” of the Socialist 
movement became. ? 

(e) Immigration. Additional differentiation 
was produced by the influx of recruits drawn 
from various social strata. Such differentiation 
was facilitated by a number of factors and 
processes: formal accessibility of membership; 
the absence of repugnant slogans and policies; 
the increased availability of salaried posts and 
other vocational opportunities.3% 

In view of these changes, Michels suggests 
that bureaucratised associations in general, 
and politically sensitive associations in par- 
ticular, cannot be (or long remain) socially 
homogeneous. Bureaucrats characteristically 
solicit new recruits, paying little attention to 
“quality.” The “modern party, like the mod- 
ern state, endeavors to give to its own or- 
ganization the widest possible base,” and to 
fortify the support attained by multiplying 
salaried posts.3® Consequently, each mature 
Socialist party became, ‘from the social point 
of view,” a “mixture of classes,” being com- 
posed of elements fulfilling “diverse functions 
in the economic process.’’4° 

Such a social transformation might be 
deemed counter-democratic, from the stand- 
point of intra-group relations, if the trans- 
formation occurred in a once-homogeneous 
setting. In the Socialist case, as Michels por- 
trays it, the change was from polarized dualism 
to horizontal and vertical pluralism. 


(4) Petty-embourgeoisement. Whereas the au- 
thentic or early Socialist groups were dualistic 
and polarized, sccial change involved chiefly 
an enlargement of middle-ranking strata. This 
occurred through the attraction of petty- 
bourgeois recruits and the “deproletarianiza- 


% P, 295. 

% Pp. 283-8. 
3 Pp. 271-82. 
38 Pp, 265-70. 
89 Pp. 185-87. 
40 P. 387. 
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tion” of some worker-Socialists. 

Michels summarizes this transformation as 
“the embourgeoisement of the working-class 
parties.’’4! However, his label is not accurate, 
unless it is meant as a psycho-moral judgment 
rather than a sociological description. A bour- 
geois element was present at the beginning, 
and this element persisted. Socio-economic 
distance was not created or increased by 
Socialist Organization; it was ‘filled in.’ 

The Socialist case cannot be cited to show 
that Organization invariably ‘de-polarizes’ 
groups. The ‘de-polarization’ was conspicuous 
in the Socialist case because of a distinctive 
social origin. However, Michels does suggest 
unmistakably that Organization facilitates the 
maintenance and enlargement of society’s middle 
strata. 

Bureaucratic posts are middle-class in social 
status. These posts allegedly multiply faster 
than total populations. The proliferation of 
bureaucratic posts serves to counteract the 
effects of capital-concentration, effects which 
otherwise would drive bankrupt small business- 
men into the ranks of the proletariat.” 

Various bureaucracies cater to various social 
strata. The modern state’s bureaucracy caters 
particularly to the sons of “small manufac- 
turers and traders, independent artisans, 
farmers, etc.’’—the sons of people who are 
particularly discontented and articulate, be- 
cause they feel the squeeze of “expropriative 
capitalism” and organized labor. The Catholic 
Church enables talented sons of petty-bour- 
geois and peasant families to attain middle- 
class professional status, whereas this status 
normally is unattainable because it requires 
long formal education at private expense.“ 
Similarly, 


For the German workers, the labor movement has 
an importance analogous to that of the Catholic 
Church for certain fractions of the petty bour- 
geoisie and of the rural population. In both cases 
we have an organization which furnishes oppor- 
tunities for the most intelligent members of cer- 
tain classes to secure a rise in the social scale. 


‘In no instance does Michels argue that Or- 
ganization polarizes society. He depicts Or- 
ganization, rather, as a built-in antidote to the 
worst consequences of capitalism. The pro- 
cesses of production and exchange under capital- 
ism supposedly spur the creation of two radi- 


41 P, 268. 

42 P, 275f. 

43 Pp. 185-7. 
“ P, 278. 

4 Ibid. 
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cally distant classes, each increasingly homo- 
geneous. But these processes also spur Organi- 
zation. The processes generated by Organiza- 
tion facilitate (a) a general, but uneven, im- 
provement in the socio-economic status of the 
lower strata (‘deproletarianization’); (b) the 
maintenance and enlargement of the middle 
strata; and (c) a kind of “social exchange” 
whereby some people move upward socio- 
economically while others move (in a non- 
socio-economic sense) downward. Michels 
laments this process, because it is counter- 
revolutionary. 


(5) Careers opened to talent. Throughout his 
book, Michels emphasizes that the individuals 
most directly and substantially benefited by 
Organization (in terms of socio-economic eleva- 
tion), are society’s most talented, most intelli- 
gent individuals. Organization provides ‘‘facil- 
ity for ascent in the social scale” by such indi- 
viduals.47 The peasants who attain middle- 
class status through the Church, the bourgeois 
who penetrate the Prussian nobility through 
the military corps, the workers who become 
petty-bourgeois through Socialist organiza- 
tions, are not hacks. At one point, indeed, 
Michels declares that “democracy” (his fic- 
tional starting-point of Socialist development) 
“ends by undergoing transformation into a 
form of government by the best, into an 
aristocracy." 

Such a characterization of the men who 
attain bureaucratic eminence seems particu- 
larly remarkable in view of one of the meanings 
he assigned to democracy. Although he fre- 
quently identifies democracy with absolute 
equality, Michels also says that democracy 
“gives to each [citizen] the possibility of as- 
cending to the top of the social scale... an- 
nulling ... all privileges of birth, and desiring 
that in human society the struggle for pre- 
eminence should be decided in accordance 
with individual capacity.’’4 

On the other hand, Michels maintains that 
‘the bureaucratic spirit corrupts character 
and engenders moral poverty.”50 This accusa- 
tion is closely identified with his major accusa- 
tion: that in elevating talented workers (along 


46 Part IV, chs. 2, 3, 4. The downward move- 
ment involved in the “social exchange” is ideo- 
logical and a/ffiliational rather than socio-eco- 
nomic. Idealistic or opportunistic bourgeois join 
Socialist groups, usually as leaders. 

47 P. 279. 

48 P, 89. 

49 P.1. 

50 P, 189. 
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with other workers), Organization forestalls 
revolution. 


(6) Advent of diverse interests. Whereas the 
early Socialists allegedly were endowed with a 
singular Interest (social-democratic revolu- 
tion), social differentiation allegedly produced 
a conflict of Interests. Especially debilitating 
was the emergence of full-time, professional 
leaders endowed with a singular ‘‘conserva- 
tive” Interest which diverges from the Interest 
of the “mass.” 


The party is created as a means to secure an end. 
Having, however, become an end in itself, en- 
dowed with aims and interests of its own, it 
undergoes detachment, from the teleological 
point of view, from the class which its represents. 
In a party, it is far from obvious that the interests 
of the masses which have combined to form the 
party will coincide with the interests of the 
bureaucracy in which the party becomes personi- 
fied.... By a universally applicable social law, 
every organ of the collectivity, brought into ex- 
istence through the need for the division of labor, 
creates for itself, as soon as it becomes consoli- 
dated, interests peculiar to itself. The existence of 
these special interests involves a necessary con- 
flict with the interests of the collectivity. Nay, 
more, social strata fulfilling peculiar functions 
tend to become isolated, to produce organs fitted 
for the defense of their own peculiar interests. In 
the long run they tend to undergo transformation 
into distinct classes.® 


Michels rests his case for the oligarchical 
impact of Organization chiefly on the argument 
that the specialists’ Interests clash with those 
of the “mass” and the specialists’ powers are 
stronger. Thus the advent of “professional 
leadership” marks the beginning of democ- 
racy’s end. This argument seems inapplicable 
to the generality of cases, including the Social- 
ist cases, for these reasons: 

In the first place, with regard to Socialism it 
is necessary to accept uncritically the assump- 
tion that initial class differences did not involve 
a conflict of Interests. Michels seemingly covers 
this eventuality by depicting the pioneer 
Socialist intellectuals as “ideologues” who 
transcended the Interest peculiar to their class 
status.” 

In the second place, the notion of a conflict 
of Interest between leaders and “mass” 


5s P, 389. A very similar argument (omitting 
the “teleology” of “elass” fidelity), is advanced 
by E. H. Carr in The New Society (1951) and is 
dissected by Langer, above, note 1, p. 263. 

6 P, 280. 


spuriously presupposes a homogeneous “‘mass.”’ 
According to Michels’s analysis, the advent of 
professional leadership coincides with the ad- 
vent of a heterogeneous rank-and-file. 

In the third place, the notion that a “con- 
servative’”’ Interest clashes with the Interest of 
the “mass” arbitrarily presupposes an innova- 
tively oriented, revolutionary ‘“‘mass.” Only 
the proletariat, according to Michels’s Marx- 
ian analysis, is objectively endowed with an 
unconscious Interes; in revolution. But worker- 
Socialists are not fully proletarianised. And any 
other membership would be endowed with an 
‘objective’ Interest which is not diametrically 
different from a “conservative” Interest. 

In the fourth place, while a given caste of 
leaders might be endowed with an identical 
Interest, what is in the interest of one leader 
may contradict what is in the interest of an- 
other. Michels devotes a chapter on “The 
Struggle Among the Leaders Themselves,” to 
this chronic situation. He indicates that the 
policies championed by various leaders will 
differ because each leader is striving competi- 
tively to solidify his own position. 

Finally, identity between the Interests of 
leaders and electors is not self-evidently a 
requisite of democratic representation. If there 
is a need which can be expressed in the lan- 
guage of Interest, it is the need that the Inter- 
est of the leader be one which impels him to 
conform to the will(s) of his electors. As it 
happens, the “conservative” Interest ascribed 
by Michels to prafessional leaders seems to 
meet this requirement. The professional leader 
is ‘conservative’ ix the sense that he craves to 
maintain his status. To that end he is likely to 
conform to the wishes (rather than to the 
‘objective’ Interests) of his electors, insofar as 
such behavior is the most efficacious or eco- 
nomical means of staying in office. 


(7) Emasculation of unpopular doctrines. While 
the early Socialist program allegedly voiced 
the true “interests of the workers,” many 
elements of this program proved to be inex- 
pedient politically. They were inexpedient for 
the game of “mcdern” party politics, the 
game of “electoral agitation” to secure votes 
and “direct agitation” to secure recruits.4 In 
short, they were un>opular. 


8 The early Socislist platform was “the best 
one from which to advocate the interests of the 
workers .. . so that the renunciation of this plat- 
form almost always involves the loss of oppor- 
tunity for defending working-class interests” 
(p. 116). 

é P. 367. 
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Socialist and aristocratic party experience 
mutually demonstrated that “principles” are 
“often a stumbling block to a party whose main 
desire is to increase its membership; and to dis- 
regard principles may bring electoral advan- 
tage, if at the cost of honor.’ To “avoid 
alarming” potential “adherents” and ‘“sympa- 
thizers” who are “still outside the ideal world 
of socialism or democracy, the pursuit of a 
policy based on strict principle is shunned. 

. 7565 Similarly, since the aristocrat ‘“recog- 
nizes”? that in this “democratic epoch” he 
“stands alone” with his unpopular “‘principle,”’ 
he “dissembles his true thoughts, and howls 
with the democratic wolves in order to secure 
the coveted majority.’’5 

The efficient cause of this doctrinal emascu- 
lation, as of all the other changes besetting the 
Socialist movement, is alleged to be Organiza- 
tion. With increments of scale and complexity, 
“every struggle on behalf of ideas within the 
limits of the organization is necessarily re- 
garded as an obstacle to the realization of its 
ends”—the ends, that is, of the bureaucrats, 
who yearn for recruits and safety.® 


(8) Renunciation of unpopular policies. Let us 
examine two examples. 

(a) Legalism. The old Socialist determina- 
tion “to demolish the existing state” was sup- 
planted “by the new aim, to permeate the state 
with the men and ideas of the party.’ This 
change allegedly was realistic, in the sense that 
it marked a response to the fact that ‘‘the forces 
of the party, however well-developed, are alto- 
gether inferior and subordinate to the forces of 
the government.” The realism was prompted, 
however, by Organization, which created 
thousands of livelihoods which would be 
jeopardized by governmental suppression. 
Socialist experience demonstrates the general 
and ironic fact that “the party becomes in- 


& Pp. 398-9. 

5 P, 367, 

7 P. 6. 

„58 P. 367, 

69 P, 374. 

60 P. 394; also pp. 367-74. Michels amended 
this assumption in the light of the Bolshevik and 
Fascist triumphs. He acknowledged the prowess 
of elitist-insurrectionary (non-“‘mass’’) parties 
during crisis periods. He also suggested that 
these parties alone can maintain a moral and 
social integrity, since they do not need to emascu- 
late their doctrines for the sake of pluralistic 
electoral support. R. Michels, “Some Reflections 
on the Sociological Character of Political Par- 
ties,” this Review, Vol. 21 (Nov, 1927), p. 3. 
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creasingly inert as the strength of its organiza- 
tion grows.” Numerical and financial affluence 
does not breed audacity. It produces a ‘need 
for tranquillity.” Thus “the last link in the 
long chain of phenomena which confer a pro- 
foundly conservative character upon the inti- 
mate essence of the political party” is the prob- 
lem of gaining governmental indulgence.® 
However, Michels acknowledges that the ad- 
vent of Sccialist legalism was consistent with 
widespread popular sentiments. He also ac- 
knowledges that the laws which the Socialists 
came to obey were the laws of formally demo- 
cratic states. 

(b) Patriotism. In response to World War I, 
most of the Socialist leaders in Western Europe 
renounced policies which seemed consistent 
with their avowed principle of “proletarian 
internationalism.” This change allegedly proved 
conclusively that the ‘‘oligarchical tendencies” 
infesting “modern political parties” impose a 
“regressive evolution”: the “external form of 
the party, its bureaucratic organization, defi- 
nitely gains the upper hand over its soul, its 
doctrinal and theoretical content.” Be that as 
it may, Michels readily acknowledges that the 
leaders who opted for patriotism were con- 
forming to prevailing rank-and-file sentiment. 
“Throughout the proletarian mass there has 
not been reported a single instance of moral 
rebellion” against the patriotic stance." 


(9) Emergence of ‘representative’ leaders. 
Whereas the ex-bourgeois intellectuals al- 
legedly expressed the Interests of the prole- 
tarian ‘‘mass’’ without belonging to that 
stratum, the second-generation Socialist leaders 
allegedly conformed more closely to the values 
and attitudes of their electors. The new leaders 
came up from the ranks. Michels emphasizes 
the psychological transformation which must 
accompany a change in status. But his con- 
ception of a psychological transformation per- 
tains to Interests, or underlying motivations, 
rather than to attitudes and values. As to the 
latter, he portrays a close correspondence be- 
tween those of workers and those of ex- 
worker-bureaucrats. 


The leaders who have themselves been manual 
workers ... are more closely allied with the 
masses in their mode of thought, understand the 
workers better, experience the same needs as 
these, and are animated by the same desires. ... 


& P, 371. 
82 P, 374. 
s3 P., 367. 
“ P, 393-5. 
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{They commonly possess] a more precise under- 
standing of the psychology of the masses.... % 


The ex-proletarian Socialist leaders deviated 
from official or sacred Socialist principles, not 
from rank-and-file attitudes and values. The 
typical workman’s “ideal”? is “to become a 
petty bourgeois’; his attitudes are “opti- 
mistic,” accommodative toward other classes, 
and ‘‘conservative.’’® If the professional 
leader ‘‘continues to express ‘reasonable opin- 
ions,’ he may be sure of securing the praise of 
his opponents and (in most cases) the admiring 
gratitude of the crowd.’’® 


(10) Advent of ‘responsive’ leaders. Whereas 
the early Socialist leaders allegedly responded 
to the Interests of a Collectivity, the second- 
generation leaders responded to the manifest 
will(s) of constituents. Michels castigates such 
behavior. The new leaders’ ‘‘mania for promo- 
tion” found expression in ‘“obsequiousness” 
toward employers, in “a semblance of obedi- 
ence to the masses,” and in “demagogy.” 
Demagogues are ‘‘courtesans of the popular 
will. Instead of raising the masses to their own 
level, they debase themselves to the level of 
the masses.’’®§ Such deplorable responsiveness 
exemplified the characteristic Interest of pro- 
fessional leaders (a yearning for status-mainte- 
nance) and the characteristic situation of pro- 
fessional leaders, a situation in which deviations 
from constituents’ wishes entail relatively 
great risks. The situational imperatives in- 
clude the following: 

(a) Financial dependence.‘‘ When the leaders 
... are attached to the party organism as em- 
ployees, their economic interest coincides as a 
rule with the interests of the party’; the 
“practice of paying for... services rendered 

.. creates a bond’—~a control which is not 
available in the case of non-salaried volun- 
teers.®9 

(b) Meager ‘personal’ resources. The pro- 
fessional leaders were relatively deficient in 
those non-technical resources which allegedly 
facilitate domination in the absence of tangible 


6 P. 297. The second-generation Socialist 
leaders, in addition to being psychologically and 
sociologically more representative than their 
predecessors, also were ‘ethnically’ more repre- 
sentative. The early leaders (and many followers) 
were bourgeois, militant, and Jewish. (pp. 258-63, 
28, 324, 342) 

8 Pp. 289, 319, 171. 

87 P, 306; emphasis added. 

68 Pp. 89, 165. 

e Pp. 389, 114. 
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service. The principal “factors which secure 
the dominion of minorities over majorities” are 
“money and its equivalents (economic supe- 
riority), tradition and hereditary transmission 
(historical superiority),” and “formal instruc- 
tion ... (so-called intellectual superiority). 
Also formidable are ‘“‘prestige of celebrity,” 
hypnotic eloquence, catonian self-righteous- 
ness, psycho-economic self-sufficiency, and 
“force of will which reduces to obedience less 
powerful wills.”7! Compared with their pred- 
ecessors, the second-generation Socialist 
leaders were meagerly endowed with these re- 
sources. They were not suited to become “tem- 
poral divinities’ m the eyes of idolatrous 
masses.” Such idolatry, with all the authority 
it confers, is not likely to devolve upon ‘strict 
and prosaic” bureaucrats.” 

(c) Alert constituents. Michels cites the 
“general immobility and passivity of the 
masses” as a major source of “oligarchy in the 
democratic parties.” In such groups, drawn 
chiefly from the lower social strata, turnover 
among members is high and turnout for meet- 
ings is low. The “leaders, when compared with 
the masses, whose composition varies from 
moment to moment, constitute a more stable 
and constant element.” The “gregarious idle- 
ness” of the rank-and-file facilitates “the influ- 
ence of the leader over the masses” and the 
leaders’ “independence” from the masses.” 
This condition varies among groups not ac- 
cording to organizational scale or complexity, 
but according to social composition and con- 
cern with the affairs of a group. The advent of 
professional Socialist leadership coincided with, 
and facilitated, an influx of petty-bourgeois 
members, an elevation of the socio-economic 
status of worker-Scacialists, and an enlargement 
of the personal, tangible significance of Social- 
ist afhliations. 

(d) Non-available ‘official’ resources. The 
advent of professional leadership coincided 


with the establishment of regular, ‘official’ 


treasuries, organs of communication, files, 
agendas, meeting dates, mailing lists, and 
patronage. Michels discusses with keen insight 
the way such resources may be used by leaders 
to disarm challengers. But he does not indicate 
that these resources become more formidable, 
more available, in proportion to the scale or 
complexity of organization. He does testify 


70 P, 80. 

7 Pp. 71-2. 

32 P, 67. 

733 P, 301. 

™ Pp. 400, 50-2, 79, 98. 
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that “decentralization” of authority occurred, 
and this presumably involved a dispersal of 
control over the official resources. He also 
testifies that Organization entails: procedural 
formalization; this presumably involves speci- 
fication of legitimate uses of official resources. 

(e) Individual technical expendability. 
Michels argues that the “technical indispensa- 
bility of leadership’ proved to be “the prin- 
cipal cause of oligarchy in the demacratic 
parties.’ This seemingly acknowledges that 
the leaders ultimately proved durable on ac- 
count of their authentic utility to their fol- 
lowers, rather than their superiority in wealth, 
celebrity, oratory and other factors which pro- 
mote obedience without necessarily rendering 
service. However, Michels’s concept of “tech- 
nical indispensability” is elusive; it merits an 
extended analysis. 

In one sense, the ‘‘technieal indispensahility 
of leadership” signifies merely that a particular 
function, leadership, eannet be forsaken.” 
Since those who perform this function are 
likely to enjay some advantage in one-to-one 
contests with challengers (the advantage, for 
example, of inmcumbeney), there must be an 
element of Oligarchy in Organization. But. this 
tells nothing about the relative advantages of 
leaders in various organizational and socio- 
logical contexts. 

In another sense, Michels seemingly is sug- 
gesting that an individual's power (his freedom 
of action and security of station) depend ulti- 
mately upon the ‘objective’ utility of the skills 
at his disposal. One who is richly endawed with 
a skill which is rare and prized approaches 
technical indispensability. Such an endawment 
raises the problem of diseretionary action. 
Gratitude for past service and diffidence to- 
ward current complexities may impel clients to 
grant their agents a broad range of discretion. 
Agents thought to possess rare. skills may be 
retained even if they defy their elients’ policy 
direatives, on the expectation that in future 


® P. 400. 

78 “The mass per se is re aai therefore 
needs. division of labor, specialization, and guid- 
ance.” This “incompetence” is “incurable.” (p. 
404). Sartari observes that what is rendered as 
“leadership” in the English translation of Political 
Parties appears as Fdhrerstum and as sisterma di 
capi in the German and Italian editions. The 
latter terms allegedly connote “rulershtp,’”’ or 
“headship” or some sort of arrangement more 
sinister than what is conveyed by “leadership.” 
Sartori, above, note 1, p. 110. 
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the officials will prove to be technically adept 
and responsive. 


On this subject Michels testifies that 


This special competence, this expert knowledge, 
which the leader acquires in matters inaccessible, 
or almost inaccessible, to the mass, gives him a 
security of tenure which conflicts with the essen- 
tial principles of democracy. 


* k k 


‘Phe democratic masses are ... compelled to sub- 
mit to a restriction of their own wills when they 
are forced to give to their leaders an authority 
which is in the long run destructive to the very 
principle of democracy.... The history of the 
working-class parties continually furnishes in- 
stances in which the leader has been in flagrant 
contradiction. with the fundamental principles of 
the movement, but in which the rank and file 
have not [drawn] the logical consequences of this 
conflict, because they feel that they cannot get 
along without the leader, and cannat dispense 
with the qualities he has acquired in virtue of the 
very position to which they have themselves 
elevated him, and because they do not see their 
way to find an adequate substitute. Numerous 
are the ... leaders who are in opposition to the 
rank and file at once theoretically and practically 

. [The rank and file] seldom dare to give [the] 
leaders their dismissal." 


If indeed the second-generation Socialist 
leaders could survive “practical” conflicts 
more readily than their predecessors, then one 
could not conclude that the new leaders were 
relatively responsive to the will(s) of their 
electors. But Michels does not systematically 
develop, or sustain, the charge that the new 
leaders could readily retain office in the face of 
“practical” conflicts (deviations from the 
policy-direetives of their constituents). He 
confines himself almost exclusively to the 
charge that the new leaders persistently, and 
securely, retained office in spite of “theoretical” 
conflicts (deviations from the polieies ‘de- 
manded’ by Socialist doctrine). 

. That “practical” conflicts actually dwindled 
in the course of Socialist development seems 
evidenced by the nature of the changes in 
Socialist policies and by the growth of Socialist 
membership. The new leaders did the popular, 
rather than the theoretically ‘correct,’ thing. 

That “practical” conflicts necessarily dwin- 
dled in the course of Socialist develooment— 
dwindled i consequence of Organization— 


7 Pp, 88-83, 86. 
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seems likely in view of all the considerations 
advanced earlier in this article and in view of 
two more considerations. 

First, Socialist Organization facilitated, and 
was accompanied by, material affluence. To 
that extent, the Socialist partisans acquired 
more resources with which they could search 
for agents who were technically qualified and 
psychologically disposed to be responsive. 

Second, Socialist Organization involved task- 
specialization, and task-specialization often 
involves task-simplification. “It must not be 
supposed that the technical competence of the 
leaders is necessarily profound... .”’7§ More- 
over, the “epoch” of Organization also is a time 
when ‘‘science puts at every one’s disposal’ 
such “efficient means of instruction” that 
“even the youngest may speedily become thor- 
oughly well-instructed.” Thus there is “less 
need far accumulated personal experience of 
life... . Today everything is quickly acquired, 
even that experience in which formerly con- 
sisted the sole and genuine superiority of the 
ald over the young.’”’?? To that extent, the 
supply of qualified technicians grows more 
abundant as organization develops. Conse- 
quently, the risks involved in defying an em- 
ployer’s policy-directives become more sub- 
stantial. 

On this showing—on Michels’s showing— 
political survival in large-scale, complex or- 
ganizations would seem to require that officials 
gratify the wishes of those they are hired to 
serve, regardless of the Interests of the latter. 
The result may be denounced as ‘‘ohsequious- 
ness” and as infidelity to popular interests, or 
it may be described as democratization. 


7% P, 83n. 
a P, 76. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Contrary to prevailing belief, then, Robert 
Michels actually provided a favorable account 
of the compatibility of Organization and 
democracy. While maintaining that Organiza- 
tion is incompatible with pure democracy, and 
that increments of Organization produce 
counter-democratic changes in associations 
which initially are pure democracies, he also 
suggested (in the case of European Socialism 
and in broader theoretical terms), that Or- 
ganization can and frequently does accompany 
and facilitate a multitude of changes which 
constitute or facilitate democratization. 

Among the conditions he linked to Organiza- 
tion are augmented formal rights and privileges, 
a general increass in social wealth, more 
prosperity and security and leisure and educa- 
tion and sophistication among the lower social 
strata, Increased horizontal but not vertical 
social differentiation, enhanced opportunities 
for talented individuals to ascend socially, and 
the advent within public and private associa- 
tions of leaders who are conspicuously qualified 
technically, disposed socio-psychologically, and 
obliged circumstantially to conform to the 
pohey-preferences of their electors. 

Far from being a pessimistic democrat, 
Michels was a pessimistic Romantic Revolu- 
tionist and a pessimistic Seientifie Paternalist. 

He denounced Orzanization for promoting the 
amelioration instead of the radical purification 
of society. He detested Organization for pro- 
moting the manifest wishes rather than the 
‘objective’ Interests of the “masses.” 

Michels’s solicitude for the welfare of the 
“masses” evidently was linked with a profound 
disdain for the judgment of the “masses.” In 
the Hght of his values and his beliefs, it seems 
understandable that Michels accommodated 
himself to Fascism. 


CHRISTIAN THOMASIUS: ENLIGHTENMENT AND BUREAUCRACY! 


FREDERICK M. BARNARD 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon 


The Thirty Years War, though essentially 
religious in origin, assumed towards its end a 
distinctly political complexion. It became a 
trial of strength between the major powers of 
Europe, resulting in the unquestioned suprem- 
acy of France and Austria, the establishment of 
Switzerland as a fully fledged sovereign state, 
and the extension of the dominion of Sweden 
and Denmark. Most, if not all, of these changes 
occurred at the expense of the territorial unity 
of the German Empire. At the same time the 
disruption of German Imperial unity brought 
in its wake the effective assertion of sovereignty 
on the part of some 360 German principalities. 
The political unity of ‘Germany’ became a 
legal fiction. 

Under these changed circumstances the gen- 
erally prevalent Roman Law, based as it was 
on the idea of strong central administration, 
was no longer in accordance with the political 
realities of Germany. Faced with the strains 
and stresses caused by particularist tendencies 
it increasingly had to come to terms with a 
mode of legal and political thinking that was 
preoccupied with specific local circumstances 
and contemporary needs rather than with the 
universal applicability of general laws. Hence- 
forth the religious autonomy of the diverse 
German principalities came to entail also the 
right of the ruler to determine the scope and 
nature of legislation pertinent to the require- 
ments—as he saw them—of his own domain. 
Henceforth, too, the search began for a Ger- 
man theory of law and politics. Indeed, it 
would not be wrong to say that political science 
as a distinct academic discipline took shape at 
the very time that Germany disintegrated as a 
political unit.? 


1] wish to acknowledge my gratitude to the 
German Academic Exchange Service for two re- 
search fellowships which enabled me to spend ex- 
tended periods of study in Germany in prepara- 
tion of this article. I would also like to record my 
debt to Professor Isaiah Berlin (Oxford) for en- 
couraging me to undertake this research as a 
follow-up to my studies on Herder’s political 
thought, and to Professors Kurt Berger (Mar- 
burg) and Max Horkheimer (Frankfurt) for their 
help in making source material accessible to me. 

2 Benedict Carpzov (1595-1666) and Hermann 
Conring (1606-81) are two outstanding names 
among political jurists of this period anxious to 
formulate a theory of positive law in Germany. 


Apart from the emergence of a school of 
positive law, however, this period is also 
marked by a renewed interest in Natural Law. 
Hugo Grotius’s De jure belli ac pacis (1625) was 
the first systematic attempt to translate the 
hitherto individualistic and theological inter- 
pretation of Natural Law into a secular theory 
of international or inter-state relations. His 
work became the basis of a new appraisal of 
Natural Law in the law faculties of European 
universities. In Germany, however, Grotius’s 
ideas encountered a distinctly hostile reception 
in view of the persisting domination of theology 
over all fields of learning, and over jurispru- 
dence in particular. Samuel Pufendorf’s De 
jure naturae et gentium (1672), in which he fur- 
ther developed Grotius’s conception of Natural 
Law met with the same fate. Protestant, no 
less than Catholic orthodoxy was in arms, 
determined to protect the ecclesiastical au- 
thority over Natural Law against any inroads 
of secular thinking. 


[ 


Within this theologically oriented atmos- 
phere young Thomasius received his first legal 
and philosophical training in Leipzig.’ It is not 
surprising, therefore, that his first reactions to 
the writings of Grotius and Pufendorf were not 
favourable. Only after his departure from 
Leipzig for Frankfurt-on-the-Oder—where he 
came under the influence of one of the most 
famous jurists of the period, Samuel Stryk 
(1640-1710)—did Thomasius’s thinking un- 
dergo a drastic change. And by the time he 
took his doctorate (1678) he had become one of 
the most enthusiastic supporters of Pufendorf’s 
legal and political philosophy. Thomasius’s 
subsequent friendship with Pufendorf was to 
prove the most abiding feature in his rather 
turbulent and changing personal relationships. 
Pufendorf, in turn, thought no less highly of 
his new disciple. “You have the courage,” he 
wrote to him, “to put into print views which I 
wholly share, but which I did not have the 
nerve to express publicly.” 


3 Christian Thomasius (1655-1728) was born 
in Leipzig, the son of a university professor. His 
father first introduced him to the writings of 
Grotius. 

4 The letter is dated Berlin, February 25, 1688. 
See Emil Gigas, Briefe Samuel Pufendorfs an 
Christian Thomasius, 1687~1693 (München and 
Leipzig, 1897), p. 14. 
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After a brief sojourn in Holland Thomasius 
settled down in his native Leipzig to embark on 
a law career. But in spite of his success as an 
attorney he soon tired of the protracted mode 
of litigation characteristic of contemporary 
legal procedures. By 1686 he decided to follow 
in his father’s footsteps and devote his life to 
university teaching. His fiery temperament 
coupled with his ‘heretical’ approach to law 
and philosophy, however, soon brought him 
into conflict with the orthodox theologians and 
his conservative colleagues. Estrangement was 
followed by hostility and open persecution. It 
soon became evident that to remain true to his 
convictions Thomasius had to leave Leipzig. 
With the help of Pufendorf and the Prussian 
Court Thomasius was invited to come in 1690 
to Halle, which was then in the process of be- 
coming a university. Although here again he 
could not entirely avoid conflict with his theo- 
logical colleagues (including the Pietists in his 
later years), he nonetheless remained in Halle 
until his death. 

The nature and extent of Thomasius’s im- 
pact upon eighteenth-century thought in Ger- 
many may be gauged by the reputation his 
works enjoyed some time after his death. A. L. 
Schlézer, the great eighteenth-century publi- 
cist and historian, attributed to him an influ- 
ence more widespread and beneficial than that 
of the Greek philosophers.’ Herder spoke of 
him as “a man such as his Age longed for.’’® 
Gottsched, Lessing, Schiller and Goethe ex- 
pressed similar sentiments.” However more 
profoundly Leibniz’s philosophy was to deter- 
mine the intellectual orientation of the Ger- 
man Enlightenment on the one hand, and 
Pufendorf’s legal doctrines the speculations of 
German political theorists on the other, it was 
to Thomasius that the emergence of a new 
critical temper of thought and of a new con- 
ception of the nature and functions of political 
rule owed its very existence. Whereas Leibniz 
addressed his ideas to the politically mighty 
and influential with whom he enjoyed consider- 


5 Cited in H. Luden, Christian Thomasius, nach 
seinen Schicksalen und Schriften (Berlin, 1805), p. 
300. 

€ Werke, ed. Suphan (33 vols., Berlin, 1877- 
1913), VIII, 234; see also V, 413; IX, 425; XIV, 
323; XVI, 594; XVII, 205 and 274; XVIII, 128; 
and XXIII, 70, 466 and 493. 

7 See Th. W. Danzel, Gottsched und seine Zeit 
(Leipzig, 1848), p. 330; Lessing, Werke, ed. 
Lachmann (Leipzig, 1900), vol. XV, pp. 292 and 
382 and vol. XXII, p. 278; Grif and Leitzmann, 
ed., Der Briefwechsel zwischen Schiller und Goethe 
(Leipzig, 1912), vol, IT, p. 215. 
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able favour and respect, Thomasius appealed 
to all who were able and willing to read his 
writings or attend his lectures. Leibniz chose 
the methods of high-level diplomacy and the 
channels of scientific journals and learned 
societies, disregarding the as yet virtually 
inarticulate and politically ineffectual sphere 
of public opinion. Thomasius employed the 
weapons of wit ard satire in his bold and oc- 
casionally aggressive attempts to arouse a 
critical public awareness through his popular 
monthlies. Yet, contrary to what one might 
expect, it was Thomasius who achieved the 
more tangible and socio-politically more sig- 
nificant results. The dissemination of culture, 
the dispersal of the fog of ignorance and super- 
stition that was still enveloping the major part 
of contemporary mankind, the awakening of a 
more humane, open-minded and public-spirited 
attitude among ali sections of the population: 
they were the fruit of his pioneering work. 


IT 


Free enquiry was his first demand. The 
search for truth must not be impeded by 
reverence for authority or by established be- 
hefs and prejudices. 


Challenge prejudice as the prime source of all 
errors and mistakes, Never rely in the discovery 
of truth upon the authority of any one person 
whosoever he may be, if you yourself lack the 
inner conviction that what has hitherto been gen- 
erally believed is founded upon principles of un- 
doubted validity.® 


§ For an interesting study of the points of con- 
tact and divergence between Leibniz and Thoma- 
sius, see Karl Biedermann, “Zwei berühmte Leip- 
ziger,” Westermann’s Monatshefte, Vol. 56 
(1884), pp. 863-70. 

3? Christian Thomasius, Ausübung der Vernunft- 
Lehre (Halle, 1705), p. 16. (The translation of 
cited passages is mine.) In his own lectures 
Thomasius urged his students to think inde- 
pendently and not to accept anything blindly. 
“T ask you to give me a fair hearing, but I do not 
mean by this blind trust. I do not want you to 
believe everything I am telling you; ... you will 
not displease me in the slightest by disagreeing 
with me. On the contrary, the stronger your 
doubts, the sharper your opposition, the more I 
shall like it. No one need to fear that he will thus 
cause me to become impatient.” He also encour- 
aged them to attend other lectures to hear diverse 
views. “Thus you will learn to doubt, and I shall 
feel indebted to you if as a result you will find 
errors in what I teach and thus help me to correct 
them.” Summarischer Entwurf derer Grundlehren 
(Halle, 1699), paras. 34 and 48—56. 
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The individual mind must be free to accept or 
reject ideas irrespective of their source or 
sanction; it must be free to follow its own 
light, its own reason. Even theology must ac- 
cept the challenge of free enquiry in the light 
of human reason: “The mysteries of God do 
indeed surpass the human understanding, but 
they are not incompatible with it.’’!° 

Thomasius’s second main aspiration as an 
Aufklärer was to break down the barriers that 
separated the world of learning from practical 
every-day life. Learning, he maintained, must 
serve the needs of society. It must cease to be 
regarded as the exclusive property of the few, 
for it is in the interest of civil society that any- 
one who can profit from education should have 
access to it, even women. But education must 
be oriented toward practical goals, and no one 
should deem himself educated if he does not 
succeed in putting his education to some prac- 
tical use." The universities, therefore, Thoma- 
sius demanded, must turn out men who will 
make their mark “in vita civili,” and for this 
reason show greater concern for the actual 
challenges of this world rather than for the 
more hypothetical cares of the next. To this 
end Thomasius put forward some radical pro- 
posals for the reform of university education. 
In particular he urged the teaching of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science as academic dis- 
ciplines in their own right." He also decided, 
against accepted academic custom, to use Ger- 
man instead of Latin in most of his writings 
and lectures, thus removing the last vestige of 
medieval scholasticism. He justified his choice 
in these words: 


Everybody uses his mother-tongue. After all, the 
Greek philosophers did not write in Hebrew, nor 
did the Roman philosophers write in Greek.“ 


Undoubtedly Thomasius’s decision to use Ger- 
man, coupled with his determination to write 
in a manner intelligible to the layman, ac- 
counted for the popularity which his writings 
enjoyed. His works were republished in several 
editions and Thomasius was constantly urged 
by his publishers to write new books. Not since 
the days of Luther were the works of a German 
scholar so much in demand by people of all 


10 Thomasius, Einleitung zu der Vernunfft- 
Lehre (Halle, 1691), p. 82. 

1 Ibid., pp. 84-8. 

x Ibid., p. 2. 

% Thomasius, Historie der 
Thorheit (Halle, 1693), pp. 1-59. 

4 Thomasius, Einleitung zu der Vernunfft- 
Lehre, op. cit., p. 16, 
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walks of life!’ What is more, his deliberate 
cultivation of the German language helped to 
restore some sense of self-confidence and self- 
respect among the bourgeoisie vis à vis the 
“Frenchified courtiers and nobles” composing 
high society. Thomasius accurately diagnosed 
the tendency to copy everything French (even 
French sins and diseases, as he mockingly re- 
marks) as the most pathetic result of the 
Thirty Years War which, all the fearful ma- 
terial destruction apart, had fatally damaged 
the moral fibre of the German middle classes. 


There can be no doubt... that if our ancestors, 
the old Germans were to rise and return to Ger- 
many, they would have not the slightest notion 
that they are back in their fatherland among 
their own countrymen... French clothes, French 
food, French furniture, French language, French 
customs, French sins, yes even French diseases 
are everywhere the fashion.” 


At the same time he did not deny that there 
was much that the Germans could learn from 
their French neighbors. What they had to 
guard against was blind imitation. The first 
thing they ought to learn from the French was 
self-respect and pride in their own language 
and socio-cultural traditions. A foreign, and 
particularly a dead language, might well be 
suited for the analysis of well established no- 
tions and concepts, but scientific and literary 
development no less than its wider assimilation 
required the use of a living mother-tongue.}® 

As a further means to help circulate his 
ideas Thomasius published in 1688 the first 
monthly journal in the German language. It 
was intended to be scholarly and entertaining 
at the same time. Above all, his Monatsge- 
sprdche aimed to forge a link between the aca- 
demic world and the world of every-day affairs. 
With complete disregard for his personal 


% See Walther Bienert, Der Anbruch der 
christlichen deutschen Neuzeit dargestellt an Wis- 
senschaft und Glauben des Christian Thomasius 
(Halle, 1934), p. 353; and the bibliography in 
Rolf Lieberwirth, Christian Thomasius, sein 
wissenschaftliches Lebenswerk (Weimar 1955). 

is Max v. Boehn, Modes and Manners (The 
Eighteenth Century), transl. Joan Joshua (Lon- 
don, 1935), vol. IV, p. 38. 

11 Thomasius, Kleine Teuische Schrifien (Halle, 
1701), “Christian Thomasius eröffnet der stu- 
dierenden Jugend zu Leipzig in einem Discours, 
welcher Gestalt man denen Frantzosen in 
gemeinem Leben und Wandel nachahmen solle,” 
p. 3. 

18 Thomasius, Kleine Teutsche Schriften, op. cit., 
pp. 19-35. 
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prestige and safety Thomasius attacked every- 
thing that he considered obsolete, pedantic, 
inhuman or intolerant. His chief campaign 
was directed against witch trials, religious 
persecution, and the use of torture to extract 
confessions. He even defended Jews (though he 
always felt he had better add that he had no 
friends among the Jews) and atheists against 
prevalent superstitions and libellous accusa- 
tions.}9 

Thomasius’s decision to use German in uni- 
versity lecturing has been hailed by an Ameri- 
ean scholar as an epoch-making event, of equal 
if not greater importance than the “revolution 
in England” that occurred in the same year. 
“The year 1688 is memorable for two revolu- 
tions—one in England, the other in Germany. 
In England a conspiracy—partly patriotic, 
partly rascally—dethroned the last Stuarts; in 
Germany a young Leipzig professor began 
giving lectures not in Latin but in German... 
A plausible argument might be made to show 
that of these two revolutions the act of the 
German professor was really the more impor- 
tant.’’20 

Be that as it may (though we must correct a 
factual error—Thomasius was not yet a pro- 
fessor at Leipzig), the year 1688 is significant 
also for quite another Thomasian event. Before 
1688 Thomasius, following closely the Natural 
Law teachings of Grotius and Pufendorf, was 
an ethical rationalist, imbued with unlimited 
optimism regarding the rational powers of 
man. After 1688, chiefly as the result of such 
strangely contrasting influences as those of 
Pietism on the one hand, and those of Bayle 
and Locke on the other, Thomasius reveals a 
much more ambivalent attitude toward ‘reason’ 


19 Thomasius, Freymiuthige Lustige und Ernst- 
haffte jedoch Vernunft- und Gesetz-Mäßige 
Gedancken oder Monaisgespräche (Halle, 1690). 
See also Thomasius, Lrnsthaffte, aber doch 
Muntere und Verninfftige Thomasische Gedancken 
und Erinnerungen wber allerhand auserlesene 
Juristische Händel (where many of the monthly 
articles are reprinted), (4 vols., Halle, 1720-21); 
see esp. I, 105-118 (on superstition and libel), 125 
ff. (on torture), 223-5 (on suspecting Jews of 
ritual murder), and 197-206, as also II, 300-39, 
and III, 221-33 (on witch trials). See further Chr. 
Thomasius Erinnerung wegen seiner künftigen 
Winter Lectionen (Halle, 1702), pp. 14-18 (on 
superstition, witch-trials and torture). 

20 Andrew Dickson White, Seven Great States- 
men in the Warfare of Humanity with Unreason 
(London, 1910), p. 113. This is the only work that 
so far has appeared in English which devotes more 
than a passing mention to Thomasius. 
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and a far less optimistic faith in its efficacy to 
achieve by itself man’s secular redemption. He 
no longer held ‘reason’ to be equivalent to the 
traditional Cartesian ‘ratio,’ to be valued for 
its own sake as the supreme and infallible 
arbiter of truth. He now qualifies it by the 
adjective ‘sound’ (gesund) and makes its ob- 
jective validity contingent upon conformity to 
empirical observaticn by sense perception.” 
Without the latter, reason ceases to be “of use.” 
Sense perception must not, therefore, be op- 
posed to reason but considered as its essential 
complement. 


Neither sense perception without reason, nor 
reason without sense perception, can be of use to 
man. He is therefore in need of both if he is to ar- 
rive at truth. Indeed, sense perception is the very 
basis for the functioning of reason for it forms, so 
to speak, the foundation upon which reason can 
construct its edifice.... It follows that none of 
the propositions derived from the operation of 
reason alone can be accepted as true if they con- 
flict with knowledge gained from sense expe- 
rience.”* 


It would not be wrong to say that ‘reason,’ 
in Thomasius’s use, approximates very closely 
to Locke’s concept of ‘reflexion,’ except that 
Thomasius, in an attempt to reconcile Locke’s 
Empiricism with Rationalist elements, stresses 
its partly a priori orizins. Man, he says, would 
never be capable of forming ideas of numbers, 
of extension and time (ideae quantitatis), were 
it not for his a priori capacity for entering into 
pure processes of thought (actus purus der 
Gedanken). Indeed, man would not be man if 
he were able to reflect in response to sense 
perceptions alone but never independently of 
them.” It is of historical interest that Thoma- 
sius was one of the first major thinkers to de- 
part from the prevalent Cartesian mode of 
Rationalism and to introduce Locke’s ideas 
into Germany.” 

However, Thomasius’s main concern was not 


21 It should be noted, however, that Thomasius, 
even before he became familiar with Locke’s 
philosophy, evidences empiricist tendencies: see 
his Institutiones jurisprudentiae divinae (Franco- 
furti et Lipsiae, 1688), lib. I, cap. 1, para. 51, and 
cap. 2, para. 39.) 

22 Thomasius, Versuch vom Wesen des Geistes 
(Halle, 1699), pp. 7-8; see also Einleitung zu der 
Vernunfft-Lehre, op. cit., pp. 189, 155 and 225f. 

23 Einleitung zu der Vernunfft-Lehre, op. cit., 
po. 168-72. 

2 Leibniz’s Nouveaux Essais, which also trans- 
mitted Locke’s ideas to Germany, were not pub- 
lished until 1765. 
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with epistemology. His chief attention was 
focused on ethics or ‘practical philosophy,’ as 
he called it. Epistemology, logic and meta- 
physics had value for him only in so far as they 
assisted man in his practical life. Their function 
was the removal of “prejudices” and their 
sphere of application those problem areas which 
are within the grasp of the human understand- 
ing. In view of ‘this preoccupation with the 
world of action, it is not surprising that ethics 
plays such a pivotal part in Thomasius’s 
thought. What is surprising is that, whilst 
ethics is sharply distinguished from religion 
and theology, moral action is made contingent 
on man’s faith in divine grace. The clue to this 
apparent paradox lies in Thomasius’s doctrine 
of the human will. 

Not ‘understanding’—by which Thomasius 
means the operation of both reason and sense- 
perception—but ‘will’ is held to be the driving 
power in human actions. It is quite wrong, 
Thomasius insists, to attribute to the under- 
standing any initiating power, for only the will 
is capable of engendering actions or thoughts 
that aim at actions. Admittedly, it is the 
understanding which recognizes the distinction 
between good and evil, yet by itself it is quite 
powerless to determine the will in either direc- 
tion.?? The will, on the other hand, Thomasius 
maintains, is by itself wholly oriented towards 
evil. It causes man to be the most wretched of 
all living creatures.?® Thomasius does not deny 
that man also has propensities toward kindness 
and benevolence, but these sentiments are in 
“daily combat” with the far superior power of 
the will and their only chance of success lies in 
divine intervention. Man by himself is in- 
capable of conquering this ‘“‘most evil principle 
of the world,’’?9 The recognition of this inability 
leaves him no option but to seek aid from a 
higher power. Whilst he can have no certainty 
about enlisting God’s aid, he cannot but enter- 
tain the belief in its possibility if he is not to 
despair.2* Faith in divine grace, therefore, is 
postulated by Thomasius as a psychological 


% Hinlettung..., pp. 84-93, and 294. 

2 Thomasius, Versuch vom Wesen des Geistes, 
op. cit., p. 183. 

27 See his Fundamenta juris naturae et gentium 
(Halle, 1705), lib. I, cap. 1, para. 37: “Voluntas 
semper movet intellectum.” See also Versuch, op. 
cit., p. 184. 

28 Ibid., pp. 187-8. 

29 Thid., p. 189. 

3 Thomasius, Einleitung der Sitten-Lehre 
(Halle, 1692; edition here used, 1720), I, p. 8; 
see also his Ausübung der Sitten-Lehre (Halle, 
1696), p. 95, 


need. He does not specify any particular faith, 
nor does he base faith on revelation. But he is 
adamant in treating secular happiness as a 
matter of divine ordinance: 


God has not willed his creatures to lead a life of 
sadness or unhappiness, but one of happiness and 
joy. For happiness in this world, if it is different 
from that of the next, is so only in degree but not 
in kind. 


Two circumstances, then, combine to necessi- 
tate the postulate of religious belief: man’s evil 
will and his helplessness to overcome it solely 
by his own efforts, on the one hand, and the 
conviction that it is his right and duty to pro- 
mote his happiness on earth, on the other. 

‘Happiness’ is equated by Thomasius to 
‘reasonable love.’ He defines it formally as 
“that unique state of serenity or ‘inner peace’ 
in which man is imbued with the conviction 
that he can bring his will into harmony with 
what the understanding [7.e., his reason and his 
senses] recognizes as morally compelling.’’® 
Thomasius stipulates further that man’s attain- 
ment of this state must be a matter for each 
individual to pursue in his own fashion, free 
from any external compulsion.” No theological 
dogma, no moral theory can teach man how to 
attain happiness, let alone any external secular 
or ecclesiastical ‘authority.’ Even reason can 
do no more than act as a practical guide.*4 
What is involved, according to Thomasius, is a 
somewhat tenuous and uneasy combination of 
faith (in a divinely ordained state of human 
felicity) and the realization that happiness is 
something that has to be struggled for since it 
is not ‘given’ by nature. If it were, all people 
would naturally be happy people and the state 
of nature would be in effect the morally most 
perfect form of human and social existence. 
But, patently enough, this is not so: 


If we view our fellow human beings, indeed the 
rest of mankind—in so far as it is known to us— 
with a dispassionate eye, we have to admit that 
most men are the unhappiest of creatures, even if 
many of them would not care to admit it. 


The existence of man’s ‘inner peace,’ then, 
though a highly desirable condition for social 
life, can hardly be relied upon as its sufficient 


3. Thomasius, Summarischer Entwurf derer 
Grundlehren, op. cit., para. 61. 

2 Thomasius, Einleitung der Sitten-Lehre, op. 
cit., IV, p. 187. 

33 Ibid., IX, p. 369. 

3 Thomasius, Ausübung der Sitten-Lehre, op. 
cit., p. 516. 

3 Ibid., pp. 4—5. 
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condition, if society is to attain any degree of 
permanence, or transcend the narrow confines 
of family relations. Thomasius does not wholly 
deny the existence of a social propensity in man 
—indeed he considers it as a corollary of 
‘reasonable love,’ but he regards it as too 
frail, too precarious and uncertain to guar- 
antee man’s ‘outer peace’ which he deems 
essential for man’s life in civil society. 

Before we proceed to inquire what political 
inferences Thomasius draws from his concep- 
tion of the psychological and moral nature of 
man, it would seem opportune at this point to 
reflect for a moment how it was possible to 
reconcile, let alone identify so pessimistic a 
view of human reason with a way of thought in 
which reason was held to be the key to all hu- 
man progress and perfection. In posing this 
question we are at once brought face to face 
with what distinguished the German Enlight- 
enment from its French and, to a lesser extent, 
its English counterparts. For whereas the 
former shared with the latter two the afirma- 
tion of the individual’s right to question estab- 
lished truths and their sanction by external 
authority, this affirmation found manifold and 
diverse expression, and the belief in the su- 
premacy of reason was by no means consis- 
tently maintained.’ With most of the Aufklärer 
—even Christian Wolff—the challenge was pri- 
marily directed against religious orthodoxy, 
and it sprang, not from religious hostility or 
sceptical disbelief, but rather from a deeply felt 
concern for religious values in an age of re- 
ligious disenchantment. Some of the most 
passionately religious thinkers of the era were 
engaged in the quest for such a religious re- 
orientation. And since to many of these the aim 
of this re-orientation was almost identical with 
a return to what they considered to be the 
essence of the Lutheran creed, it can hardly be 
surprising that Thomasius’s pessimistic, and 
in this respect essentially Lutheran, outlook 
seemed to them both revolutionary and tradi- 
tionally congenial at one and the same time. 
Finally, it must be remembered that Thoma- 
sius was the first since the Reformation to 
challenge the religious and intellectual status 
quo in Germany in so bold a mannér. To the 
young men of the German Enlightenment, 
Thomasius was above all the intrepid man of 
action, the professor who scorned academic 
pedantry, the prophet of a new dawn. His 


3 Thomasius, Einleitung der Sitten-Lehre, op. 
cii., II, pp. 89-91. 7 

3 See Hans M. Wolff, Die Welianschauung der 
deutschen Aufklärung (2d ed., Bern and Mün- 
chen, 1963). 
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pessimistic doctrines did little to cloud the 
‘progressivist’ image he had created in their 
minds. 


{il 


Thomasius’s political views, no less than his 
ethics, embody the fusion of traditionally held 
and challengingly novel ideas. Whilst his, 
ethics deals with man’s inner contentment and 
with activities the nature and value of which 
would be annihilated were they made subject 
to compulsion, his political works are con- 
cerned with those areas of human existence 
where external compulsion is the very hall- 
mark. Whereas the ‘inner peace’ of the indi- 
vidual is legitimately his own personal affair, 
in which he may or may not wish to seek the 
guidance of the ckurch, his ‘outer peace’— 
concerning his material welfare and security— 
is the responsibility, and the sole responsibility, 
of a body specifically instituted for that pur- 
pose and subject to no other Jaw than that 
which it has itself created. Following Hobbes, 
Thomasius demanded the supremacy of secular 
law over ecclesiastical law in all matters affect- 
ing the external relations of citizens within a 
state. Only the law of the state is law proper. 
The so-called divine law and the Natural Law 
are only pseudo-laws, for they are devoid of 
physical sanction and hence not enforceable. 
Might is the sole affective source of right.’ 
Natural Law, therefore, has no binding or com- 
pelling force other than that of a moral pre- 
cept.*° It is entirely for the individual to de- 
cide which, if any, natural laws he regards as 
morally binding in zhe light of his ‘sound rea- 
son.’ Unlike his immediate precursors Grotius 
and Pufendorf, Thomasius sharply distin- 
guished Natural Law from divine law. Neither 
depends upon the other. Divine laws are those 
which the individual voluntarily accepts as 
guidance for his religious life. They too are of 
entirely subjective relevance and of purely in- 
dividual concern.” Thus we find Thomasius in 
support of individualism in the moral and 
religious sphere and of absolutism in the 


88 Thomasius, Institutiones jurisprudentiae di- 
vinae, op. cit., lib. II, cap. 2, para. 7; see also his 
Der Politische Philosophus (Frankfurt and Leip- 
zig, 1724), particularly the preface (Vorrede). 

39 Fristitutiones, op. cit., lib. I, cap. 1, para. 30. 

40 Fundamenta juris naiurae et gentium, op. cit., 
lib. I, cap. 6, para. 21. 

& Institutiones, op. cit, lib. I, cap. 1, para. 3. 

42 Ibid., lib. IL, cap. I, para. 35. For a fuller 
treatment of Thomasius’s legal theories, see Erik 
Wolf, Große Rechtsdenker (4th ed., Tübingen, 
1963), pp. 379-414 to which I am in debt. 
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politicd-legal sphere. In the final analysis, 
however, individual rights can only claim a 
conditional autonomy for they can only be 
exercised if backed by positive law. To be sure, 
Thomasius recognizes the existence of certain 
innate and inalienable rights—the iura connata 
—as distinct from those which have emerged 
in the course of positive legislation—the tura 
` acquisita.” But, again unlike Grotius and 
Pufendorf, he is not prepared to treat them as 
divinely ordained rights in the Christian tradi- 
tion, by virtue of which the individual would be 
justified in certain circumstances to resist the 
command of the ruler. Such resistance is as 
categorically ruled out in Thomasius’s political 
theory as it is in that of Hobbes. . 

Yet in his account of man in the state of na- 
ture, Thomasius is almost as much at variance 
with Hobbes’s image of a ‘bellum omnium 
contra omnes’ as with Grotius’s hypothesis of 
an instinctive ‘appetitus socialis? There is no 
ground, Thomasius feels, for postulating either. 
Man in the stata of nature is neither a social 
animal, nor a furious lupus. He is a weak, 
isolated, lonely creature, in constant fear of 
disasters, inclined by his evil will to appropri- 
ate more than his due share of such of the 
scarce things in life as he can come by. In so 
doing he is forever courting the danger of com- 
ing into conflict with his fellows. Whilst he is 
aware of an inner ‘law’ which bids him to re- 
spect the ‘rights’ of others, he is at the same 
time conscious of its insufficient authority and 
compelling power. The victim of conflicting 
impulses, he is a danger to himself and to 
others. Mutual fear and distrust are the in- 
evitable result, making social intercourse 
precarious if not impossible.” 

In effect, it ig true, Thomasius arrives at the 
same position as Hobbes, but he arrives there 
by a slightly different route. His man of nature 
is a man of conflicts, inherently capable of 
social caoperation no less than of acts of in- 
considerate selfishness. He is not necessarily 
‘at war’ with his fellows. He is simply ineapable 
of forming any lasting social links whatsoever, 
for he can see no common basis on which to 
maintain them. For Thomasius, therefore, 
human ‘society’ in any form or shape is incon- 
ceivable prior to the institution of civil society. 
Grotius’s notion of a natural, biologieal ‘com- 
munity’ has as little meaning for him as 
Pufendorf’s idea of a natural soeiety bound by 
common traditions and customs. Civil society 


8 Thomasius, Institutiones, op. cit., lib. I, cap. 
1, para. 109, and his Fundamenta, op. ctt., lib. I, 
eap. 5, para. 11. 

44 Tnstituliones, op. cit., ib. II, cap. 6, para. 63. 

45 Thid., lib. III, cap. 6, para. 12. 
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does not evolve, itis the result of a conscious and 
deliberate political act. The social contract 
brings together individuals who prior to its 
existence were isolated atomistic units. But 
although Thomasius explains why the social 
contract comes into being and also describes 
the manner in which it is formed (here he fol- 
lows traditional lines), he fails to give a plausi- 
ble explanation of how it can come about in the 
first place under the conditions which he de- 
picts. In this respect Thomasius is no more 
successful than other social contract theorists 
before and after him. 

According to Thomasius the reason for the 
social contract is man’s growing realization 
that the state of nature is an insufferable situa- 
tion in that it miserably fails to safeguard, let 
alone promote, his individual interests. He 
therefore, as a primary step, concludes with 
other like-minded individuals (presumably in a 
flash of rationality or ‘reasonable love’) an 
agreement to form a permanent union.t The 
contracting individuals or at least a majority of 
them, then issue a proclamation which em- 
bodies the constitution of their union and a 
decree which lays down the form that govern- 
ment js to assume.** A second agreement there- 
upon empowers one man, or a number of men, 
to take on the functions of government. By 
virtue of this second compact each man not 
only gives up his natural freedom but also 
submits his will and his energies to the will and 
government of the ruler or rulers.4® The purpose 
of the government thus formed is the exercise of 
supreme and sovereign authority with a view to 
safeguarding the civil happiness of the state— 
which Thomasius, following Hobbes, calls a 
‘commonwealth.’ By ‘civil happiness’ Thoma- 
sius means the citizens’ ‘external peace,’ that is, 
their welfare and safety and their protection 
from offences against, or attacks upon their 
property. ‘Welfare’ is conceived, however, in 
a collective or public rather than a purely 
private sense, for the commonwealth is to 
enjoy complete economic autarchy in addition 
to, or rather, in support of, its political sover- 
eignty. To ensure this, the individual citizen is 
expected to subordinate his private interests to 
the interests of the state (as interpreted by the 
government), irrespective of whether he be- 
lieves these to conflict with his own or not." 

Thomasius is quite explicit regarding the 


48 Ibid., lib. III, cap. 6, paras. 22-24. 
47 Tbid., para. 29. 
48 Thid., para. 35. 
a9 F bid., para. 31. 
50 Ibid., para. 56. 
& Ibid., para. 23. 
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form of government which he prefers. He dis- 
tinguishes between healthy and sick types of 
governments. Whilst he admits that any type 
of government may undergo crises owing to 
changing and frequently unforeseeable exigen- 
cles (including the varying quality of adminis- 
trators), he insists that there are some types 
where political diseases are particularly en- 
demic. Among these latter he includes all 
forms of mixed governments in which not only 
functions but even decision-making powers are 
shared between different, though coordinate, 
bodies.” Healthy government, on the other 
hand, in Thomasius’s view, requires the concen- 
tration of power in the hands of those whose 
responsibility it is to rule. Thomasius recog- 
nizes the need for persuasive power in addition 
to physical power. Indeed he considers the 
former—in the hands of educators in the wid- 
est sense—to be vitally important to the 
smooth running of the state. Nonetheless, the 
‘advisors’ must be clearly distinguished from 
the ‘rulers,’ and the supreme authority of the 
latter must never be called in question. For the 
basis of sound government is effective govern- 
ment. And effective government is disturbed or 
made impossible if those who are not willing to 
heed advice are left in any doubt or ambiguity 
about the source of the law and the enforceable 
sanctions at the disposal of the law-giver.® 
Whereas in the state of nature each individual 
is in a position to enforce his will by having 
recourse to physical force and thus wage ‘war’ 
upon his fellow, in civil society it is only the 
ruler who can use force in order to punish the 
legal offender. The citizen is merely entitled to 
bring an action before the courts (actio), not to 
mete out punishment (poena). There can, there- 
fore, never be a ‘right’ (in the legal and hence, 
for Thomasius, in the only proper sense) which 
the subject can invoke to justify the use of 
force in place of an actio, or even in support of 
one, if the aggrieved citizen feels that the poena 
fails to meet the crime committed against him. 
And this applies equally to actions brought 
against other citizens as well as to those di- 
rected against the State.“ 

But having made the legal and theoretical 
position clear, Thomasius then goes on to warn 
the ruler or rulers that ‘politics’ does not mean 
the same thing as ‘legalistics.’ There is, he says, 
almost as little connection between the lawyer 
and the politician as between the politician and 
the medical man. The ruler will be no less 


82 Thid., para. 39, 

53 Fundamenta, op. cit., lib. I, cap. 4, para. 77, 
and Institutiones, op. cit., lib. I, cap. 1, para. 104. 

54 Institutiones, op. cit., lib. I, cap. 1, para. 104. 

8 Der Politische Philosophus, op. cit., preface. 


foolish to claim a divine right to rule arbitrarily 
than to ignore the citizen’s innate right to own 
property or to hold beliefs of his own choosing, 
even if such innata ‘rights’ are not strictly 
enforceable. Whilst as a ruler he is legally not 
subject to Natural Law, he is morally bound by 
it in the same manner as his subjects. And the 
latter’s consent and support is politically as 
vital to him as are his protection and tolerance 
to them. Thomasius does not reveal, however, 
how, in practice—the original Contract apart— 
popular consent (let alone support) is to be 
elicited. Yet even Locke, who does maintain the 
sitizen’s right to revolt and on that account is 
sommonly regarded as a radical or demoerat, 
is not very informative on this point.” 

Historically speaking, Thomasius was pri- 
marily concerned with the secularization of 
politics and with establishing it as an autono- 
mous activity in clearly specified fields. He was 
as adamant in maintaining the absolute and 
supreme power of positive law, in theory, as he 
was in circumscribing its political application in 
practice. He had no wish to eliminate ‘hones- 
tum’ and ‘decorum’ in favour of the enforceable 
‘justum, but he aimed to discourage false hopes 
in their potency as a political basis for main- 
taining law and order both within states and in 
the relations between states. Above all he 
sought to impress his countrymen that politics 
is not something that can be left to the jurist or 
to the well-meaning, though politically inept 
theologian or philosopher.®® He believed that 
the modern state required a professional class 
of politically trained administrators. He had as 
little use for the myth of divinely ordained 
kings as he had for the no less traditionally held 
Platonic belief in the wisdom of philosopher- 
kings. The task of the modern administrator 
was different from shat of Cicero; it also had 
little to do with the Laws of Moses.®® 


6 Thomasius, Das Recht evangelischer Fürsten 
in theologischen Streitigkeiten (Halle, 1696, 4th ed., 
1699), p. 12. 

57 Locke certainly nowhere suggests that he 
subscribes to a theory of universal suffrage. For 
discussion of this question, see Martin Seliger, 
“Locke’s Theory of Revolutionary Action,” The 
Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 16 (1963), pp. 
548-68. 

58 Thomasius, Erinnerung wegen zweyer Col- 
legiorum über den anderen Theil seiner Grund- 
Lehren (Halle, 1702), p. 32. Thomasius considers 
it “one of the oldest errors in Christendom... 
that the zealots of good morals attempt to talk 
the Christian princes into enforcing Christianity 
by legislation.” (ibid.) 

59 Ibid., pp. 34-5. 
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IV 


Thomasius’s conception of government as a 
device for achieving limited and clearly defined 
ends became the accepted political philosophy 
of the leading political writers in Germany— 
the Cameralists, as they came to be called— 
during the first half of the eighteenth century. 
Some of them were university professors, such 
as Gasser (1676-1745) and Dithmar (1678~ 
1737); others were professional administrators, 
such as Hornigke (1638-1712) and F. K. Moser 
(1723-98); a few were both, such as Justi 
(1720-71) for example. They favoured highly 
centralized absolutism, not principally, as 
Gierke has suggested, to provide a rationale for 
the political status guo,® but because it afforded 
in their view the best chance of carrying out 
effective and efficient government without the 
risk of interference by the non-professional 
outsider. Their ethos may have been paternal- 
istic and, by modern democratic standards, 
arrogant, but they were sincere in their belief 
that a well constructed bureaucratic organiza- 
tion, operating within a framework of fixed 
rules, could not but further the well-being of 
the subjects. A number of them also believed 
that by perfecting the administrative machine 
as a system of strictly specialized functions 
they were minimizing the risk of arbitrariness 
due to personal forces, and thus ensuring fair 
and impersonal government. 

Whilst it would plainly be an overstatement 
of the case to say that these writers and follow- 
ers of Thomasius were thinking of the adminis- 
trative apparatus as a device for restraining the 
absolute power of the ruler—for he was com- 
monly envisaged as a power outside and above 
the governmental ‘machine’—they were cer- 
tainly more interested in strengthening the 
power of the bureaucracy than in buttressing 
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the position of the monarch. Their monolithic 
and mechanistic conception of government was 
undoubtedly inadequate as a political theory in 
that it failed to take account of the complexity 
and many-sidedness of socio-political life. But in 
their emphasis upon administrative organiza- 
tion, public finance and political expertness, the 
Cameralists correctly anticipated, as Thoma- 
sius did before them, the growing role which 
bureaucracy was to play in the modern state. 

It was no accident that the Prussia of Fred- 
erick II was by far the most enlightened of the 
absolutist states in eighteenth-century: Europe. 
For it was during the decisive years of the 
transition from semi-feudal government to 
absolutist regimes that the Prussian adminis- 
tration drew its recruits from a university 
(Halle) which was the first in Germany to 
institute chairs of Politics and Economics and 
which, within a decade of Thomasius’s teach- 
ing, rose to become one of the leading and most 
forward-looking universities of the time. 

No less impressive was Thomasius’s achieve- 
ment as a legal reformer. In 1728, the year of 
his death, Prussia witnessed the last witch trial, 
and just over a decade later (1740) Frederick 
II, publicly acknowledging Thomasius’s ser- 
vices to the European Enlightenment,® decreed 
the abolition of the practice of torture. 

If we take as the basic criteria of liberalism 
the ideas that the liberty of the individual must 
be safeguarded by the limitation of govern- 
mental power and that, in order to be limited, 
political power must be shared, then Thomasius 
can scarcely be regarded as a liberal. But if 
other, less formal, standards are applied, 
Thomasius surely qualifies in the history of 
ideas as a thinker in the liberal tradition. He 
was undoubtedly perspicacious in suggesting 
that a politically trained bureaucracy, far from 
endangering individual liberties, could in fact 
constitute one of the safeguards against their 
infringement by arbitrary rulers. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
ON CONSTITUTIONALISM 


To tam EDITOR: 


There is a great deal in Professor Sartori’s 
article, “Constitutionalism: a preliminary dis- 
cussion” (this Revisw, December 1962), with 
which I find myself in enthusiastic accord. I 
would suggest, however, that in two respects 
his case may be overstated. 


1. The fifth thesis of the summary (p. 863) 
states that “either the term [constitution] is 
used in its specific garantiste meaning, or it is a 
meaningless (and deceiving) duplicate of 
terms such as organization, structure, form, 
pattern, political system and the like.” The 
diffculty here is that the sharpness of distinc- 
tion he calls for seems more than the substance 
of the matter will bear. The garantiste meaning 
is not sufficiently specific in itself; nor is it so 
easily separable from at least some ot the other 
terms mentioned. 

In the first place, let us take the “unambigu- 
ous” meaning offered at p. 855: “a fundamental 
law, or a fundamental set of principles, and a 
correlative institutional arrangement, which 
would restrict arbitrary power and ensure 
‘limited government.” How “unambiguous” is 
this? “Fundamental” is a matter of degree and 
“limited government” has more than one 
meaning. The footnote 10 at this point already 
admits some difficulty: “Of course the query, 
‘What do the guarantees include?’ (e.g., a cer- 
tain technique of allocation of power, a bill of 
rights, the rule of law, judicial review, etc.) 
receives different, complex and changing an- 
swers.” Just so; there are several routes to the 
restriction of arbitrary power, and one. of these 
lies along the way of rules as to who is to do 
what, t.e., “allocation of power.” In other 
words, garantisme need not necessarily be se- 
cured by a “bill of rights” technique; it can be 
reached through certain kinds of “frame of 
government.” 

In the second place, “rules” too are a matter 
of degree and kind. (Admitting that differences 
are of degree does not entail saying that they do 
not matter.) “ ‘Rules’ applies to any kind of 
rule—including the rule of leadership” (p. 
854); by this we are invited to believe that 
when the British say ‘‘we have rules” they are 
saying nothing. The Wheare and Jennings 
definitions are described as “formal” and it is 
said that they “can be filled with any content 
whatever” (p. 856). But, to begin with, these 


definitions are not exhaustive; they are intro- 
ductory to examination of what the rules in 
Britain are. Again, insofar as they do indeed 
speak of “rules which govern the government” 
(Wheare) or “rules determining the creation 
and operation of governmental institutions” 
(Jennings), their purely “formal” nature can- 
not safely be stressed; it would scarcely be true 
that “they can be filled with any content what- 
ever,” since such definitions would hardly 
apply to a regime wiere the government itself 
simply decides the rules. “Even games have 
‘rules’ ” (p. 856), but we would think it strange 
if we learnt of a game where one side made the 
rules as it went along. In other words, the regu- 
larity which the term “rules” implies is itself 
hostile to arbitrariness. 

Third, and closely related to the above, there 
is the problem of Aristotle’s meaning. In order 
to support the sharpness of the distinction 
between the garantiste use and all meaningless 
use of ‘constitution,’ Sartori suggests (p. 860) 
that Aristotle cannot be called as a witness to 
the contrary and that the view that he might be 
rests on a mistranslation or misunderstanding 
of politeia. “To speak of a Greek ‘constitution- 
alism’ ” is found “quite absurd,” while it is said 
that ‘nothing resembling this concept [2.e., 
that of “a frame of political society, organised 
through and by the law, for the purpose of re- 
straining arbitrary power’’] was in the mind of 
Aristotle.” Now the difficulty in translating 
politeia must be admitted. But much of the 
difficulty surely comes from the several differ- 
ent ways in which Aristotle uses the term. It 
appears too sweeping to say that Aristotle gives 
it one sole meaning: “‘politeia only conveys the 
idea of the way in which a polity is patterned.” 
While this could conceivably be a way of ex- 
pressing the element common to the usage in 
1274 b and 1276 b, it overlooks other meanings. 
These include (as Sartori concedes) that con- 
tained in the “passages ...in which the term 
voliteta specifically refers to the way in which 
the polis magistracies are ordained,” such as 
1278 b, 1289 a, and 1290 a; it is open to debate 
whether in these cases ‘‘this meaning appears in 
passing” as Sartori alleges. Further, there is, of 
course, the use of politeia to denote a particular 
form of government-—e.g., 1279 a. Here Aris- 
totle is saying that since constitution implies 
order and arrangement, it is appropriate to 
label that government constitutional in which 
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matters are well ordered. But above all there is 
the notable passage, 1292 a, in which Aristotle 


- firmly connects the idea of constitution to the 


whole discussion of the rule of law in Book III: 
speaking of a kind of democracy in which dem- 
agogues sway the multitude and the decrees of 
the assembly override the law, he writes that 
‘it would seem reasonable to object that this 
kind of democracy is not a constitution at all, 
on the ground that where laws do not rule 
there is no constitution” (1292 a, R. Robinson, 
ed., Aristotle’s Politics Books III and IV, 
Oxford, 1963). 

Of course, there can also be uncertainty 
about the meaning of “Jaws,” but I have taken 
it (e.g, in my “The Emergent Countries” in 
Political Quarterly, July, 1963) that Aristotle 
ean be interpreted, with the least forcing of 
meaning, as saying that while all political socie- 
ties, so long as they are stable enough to be said 
to exist at all, are bound to be regarded as 
having “constitutions” (i.e, arrangements of 
their parts), the differences between the ex- 
tremes of the range are great. At one end are 
states which are so poorly composed, so irregu- 
larly conducted, as to be scarcely deserving of 
the name; they are liable by disintegration to 
fall, so to speak, off the end of the range alto- 
gether. At the other end are others which are 
firmly composed, secure, well constituted; and 
their being well constituted is expressed in 
their being constitutional (7.e., under the rule of 
law). In other words, the two senses of constitu- 
tion are present in his mind and he is feeling his 
way toward 2 connection between them, that 
connection being that an adequately patterned 
political society is one which has developed or 
established firm rules. controlling the use of 
power. 

I conclude that we have here a conceptual 
continuum. The garantiste meaning of constitu- 
tion is a development of the “rule of law” 
meaning and that in turn is a development of 
the “arrangement of parts” meaning. These 
important relations should not be obscured by 
forcing excessively sharp distinctions. 

2. The second thesis of the summary states 
that despite “the complexity of the original 
model (the English constitution)” and “a some- 
what polemic isolationism of the British schol- 
ars,” “the idea of limit is basic to the English 
prototype just as much as to the American and 
the French subsequent models.” While his 
annoyance with the isolationism is understand- 
able, it will not do to suggest that the British 
approach to constitutionalism differs from that 
of the Americans and French only because its 
expositors are polemic isolationists displaying 
“eoquetry” and ‘“‘unhelpfulness.” For this 


would be to ignore an important strand in 
British political thought. Bentham can best 
stand as its representative and he can be heard 
expressing the relevant point in Chapter IV of 
the Fragment on Government and in the 1789 
postscript to the Introduction to the Principles 
of Morals and Legislation. He is scornful as 
regards attempts to formulate the limits of 
state or governmental action by reference 
either to “laws of nature” or to fundamental 
natural rights listed in a constitutional docu- 
ment. He agrees, and indeed insists, that there 
are important differences between “free” and 
“despotic” governments, but he holds that 
these are neither to be expressed in terms of 
metaphysics (7.e., “consent” vs. “coercion,” “in 
accordance with the laws of nature” vs. “‘con- 
trary to the laws of nature”) nor to be achieved 
by the preparation of formal lists of (imprac- 
ticable) do’s and dont’s. In a free state as in a 
despotism, there is sovereignty: “the field of the 
[sovereign’s] authority must unavoidably, I 
think, unless where limited by express conven- 
tion, be allowed to be indefinite.” (The qualifi- 
cation here is of course important, and the 
footnote at this point interesting.) “Wherein is 
it then that the difference exists?,” he asks. In 
his answer (para 24 of that Chapter) Bentham 
points to what may be called the realities (or 
real conditions) of political life. He mentions, 
for instance, liberty of the press and association 
and machinery for rendering governments 
accountable and replaceable. What this all 
contributes to is a (distinctively British?) 
garantisme of a peculiar kind in which consiitu- 
tional form matters less than political habits. 
This is not, of course, to say that Bentham was 
an anti-constitutionalist; only that in some of 
his writing he expresses a hostility to certain 
forms of garantisme, that this hostility has 
remained a feature of British writing about the 
subject, and that it accounts for some of the 
“isolationism”? which is found so unwarranted 
and distressing. 

The ways in which “limits” on arbitrary 
power are achieved in practice in different 
countries differ no more than the ways in which 
the ideas about the nature of these limits are 
expressed. To say that “the idea of limit is 
basic” to several traditions is true; 1t is equally 
true that the ideas about limits are interest- 
ingly and significantly different among these 
same traditions. British scholars are, very 
properly, making this clear, 

W. H. MORRIS-JONES 


Uniwersity of Durham, England 
Visiting Professor, University of California 
` Berkeley, 1964-1965 
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A REJOINDER 


To tas EDITOR: 


A “preliminary discussion” is also an invita- 
tion to a further discussion. Therefore I am 
most grateful to Professor Morris-Jones for his 
penetrating and perceptive critique of my 
article, in which the other side of the case is 
brilliantly stated. My first temptation would be 
to bow to his witty criticism and concede that 
his arguments are indeed convincing. In fact, if 
I followed the approach he takes, in most cases 
I could only reply: I agree. If I nevertheless 
stop short of such a conclusion, this is mainly 
because our disagreement presupposes a meth- 
odological issue which deserves to be discussed. 

The issue boils down to this question: Why 
do I find other people guilty of “understate- 
ment,” and why am I now, in my turn, found 
guilty of “overstatement”? The explanation, I 
think, was clearly suggested by Kant in his 
Critique of Pure Reason when he made the 
point that reason follows two methods, or 
principles: “homogeneity” and “specification” 
(Cf. ch. III, Appendix to Transcendental 
Dialectics). Consequently “in one thinker it is 
the interest for multiplicity that prevails (fol- 
lowing the principle of specification), while in 
another thinker it is the interest for unity that 
prevails (according to the principle of aggrega- 
tion).” And Kant made it very clear that 
neither principle has, in itself, a superior claim. 
Both are only “regulative maxims” that ex- 
press a “different interest of reason” which is, 
in turn, ‘the cause of the diversity in method.” 
Therefore when Morris-Jones finds my distinc- 
tions “too sharp” he is actually uncovering the 
fact that I follow the method of “specificity.” 
And this is in turn the reason why I find some 
of his distinctions too soft. 

Does this conclusion imply that we are both 
right and wrong or, better said, that we are 
neither right nor wrong? Logically this seems to 
follow, for either method, in principle, is cor- 
rect. Nonetheless we need not be content 
merely with taking stock of the fact that we 
have reached a stalemate. Logically, or in the 
abstract, both methods are correct, but histori- 
cally, i.e., concretely, there are times when one 
method is more justified or more necessary than 
the other. 

The historical growth of the tree of knowl- 
edge is oscillatory and somewhat cyclical. To 
put it picturesquely, the development of 
thought follows a pattern that I would call the 
cycle of the cupboard. Some generations labor 
under the illusion of storing and ordering ideas 
and information into a system of cupboards. 
When they have done so, subsequent genera- 


tions open the cupboards and tear everything 
apart. The generations that follow inherit chaos 
and have to start again ordering the world of 
knowledge into new cupboards—and so on. 
The timely question, therefore, is: should we 
now still pursue the destruction of the cup- 
boards, or is it not high time to engage in their 
reconstruction? I take the latter view, that the 
balance between flux and stabilization of 
knowledge should be restored by trying to 
rebuild a filing system. And this is why I am 
more unhappy than Morris-Jones with diffuse 
thinking, with the advice that we should avoid 
logical polarizations, with the current abuse of 
the formula that everything is a matter of 
degree—and the like. In sum, I believe we have 
gone too far along the path of “homogeneity” 
and that the time has come to concentrate on 
“specificity.” Perhaps Morris-Jones does not 
share that feeling. Yet from the point of view of 
the cupboard theory of knowledge—if I may 
call it so—we need not conclude that we are 
faced with a methodological deadlock, and the 
way has been cleared for a better mutual under- 
standing. 

First point: the garantiste meaning of the 
term constitution. Morris-Jones points out that 
this meaning ‘is not sufficiently specific in 
itself; nor is it so easily separable from at least 
some of the other terms mentioned.” Quite so. 
But is this a reason for declaring inseparable 
what appears difficult to separate? According 
to my approach, it is not. And the “substance 
of the matter” has little, if anything, to do with 
this issue because there is nothing in re, in the 
nature of things, which can decide a “regula- 
tive” matter. To say that the garantiste mean- 
ing is not sufficiently specific “in itself” is only 
to say that previous thinkers have blurred it, or 
that nobody has yet specified it; in either case 
we are dealing with mental products which 
abide by man-made decisions. 

The general definition of the garantiste mean- 
ing that I have suggested is “ambiguous” in 
that it is general; but perhaps it is an advance 
vis & vis current ambiguities and consequently 
is “unambiguous” in this relative sense (even 
though, I grant, still inadequately so). I could 
hardly deny that “ ‘fundamental’ is a matter of 
degree and [that] ‘limited government’ has 
more than one meaning.” Here again, however, 
my question is: Is this a reason for saying that 
we cannot draw a line between fundamental 
and secondary, or between limited and limitless 
government? Morris-Jones rightly asserts that 
“there are several routes to the restriction of 
arbitrary power” and that “garantisme need 
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not necessarily be secured by a ‘bill of rights’ 
technique.” I could not agree more, provided 
that one is not satisfied with leaving the argu- 
ment there, as it is—unfinished. 

Second point: the meaning of “rules.” On 
this I cannot agree with Morris-Jones, and 
particularly with his concluding statement that 
“the regularity which the term ‘rules’ implies is 
itself hostile to arbitrariness.” This view only 
testifies to what extent we have lost sight of 
what constitutionalism is for, and fail to appre- 
ciate what it provides. Logically, if there is a 
rule there is a “‘regularity”—this is a tautology. 
But constitutionally it is a small consolation. 
Princeps legibus solutus est, and regis voluntas 
suprema lex are rules. But they are not “hostile 
to arbitrariness.” They are precisely rules 
which allow the power-holder to make decrees, 
to change them, or to dispense with them, as he 
goes along. In fact, they are the rules of dicta- 
torships and have been the rules of absolutism. 
Therefore if “regularity” is all that is required 
from constitutional rules, we may as well bid 
farewell to constitutionalism and resign our- 
selves to the loss of the constitutional State. 

Maybe I have been unfair to Wheare and 
Jennings in taking out of their context defini- 
tions which are “introductory to an examina- 
tion of what the rules in Britain are.” Yet the 
fact remains that the definitions in question are 
purely “formal”; and I do not quite see why 
their books should be introduced by missing the 
point, that is, missing the specificity of those 
rules which are of a constitutional nature. 
Description (what the rules in Britain are) and 
conceptualization (what is the nature of consti- 
tutional rules) do not belong in separate water- 
tight compartments. Therefore I submit that if 
Wheare and Jennings are satisfied—concep- 
tually—with providing a merely formal defini- 
tion of rules, the most likely explanation is that 
they are concerned with constitutions but 
hardly with constitutionalism. And if this is 
true, it is a sombre symptom. 

Third point: Aristotle. Morris-Jones is quite 
right in saying that my way of dealing with 
Aristotle was “too sweeping.” His analysis is 
acute, and I only wish to inject a further cau- 
tion in the discussion. Granted that “much of 
the difficulty . . . comes from the several differ- 
ent ways in which Aristotle uses the term,” 
thére is an additional difficulty, namely, that 
generally we do not quote Aristotle but the 
translators of Aristotle. I have at hand several 
translations of the Politics (both because my 
Greek is rusty and because the experiment is 
amusing), and each translation conveys a 
rather different idea of what Aristotle had in 
mind. In the Robinson edition cited by Morris- 


Jones the crucial passage of 1292 a reads 
“where laws do not rule there is no constitu- 
tion”; but in the classic Italian translation of 
V. Costanzi (Laterza, Bari, 1925) the same 
passage reads “where laws do not rule there is 
no political regime” (my italics). Since Costanzi 
often does translate politeia as “constitution,” 
why is it that in this case he uses a more com- 
prehensive and uncommitted term? Possibly 
because he feels that, in 1291 a, Aristotle’s 
focus is not on the notion of politeia but rather 
on the notion of democracy. Actually his subse- 
quent and concluding sentence (“the kind of 
arrangement in which everything is decided by 
the decrees of a popular assembly is not even a 
democracy in the proper sense of the term”) 
lends weight to the interpretation that politeia 
is the definiens (the expression used to define), 
that demokratia is the definiendum (the expres- 
sion to be defined), and therefore that the gist 
of his argument was to say that where the mob 
rules instead of the laws, all political institu- 
tions collapse—this is no polity, no “arrange- 
ment of parts” (as Morris-Jones so well puts it) 
and therefore this is not even a democracy. 

We need not, however, open Pandora’s box 
by entering an exegetical discussion. Whatever 
was in the mind of Aristotle, let it be suggested 
that gross misinterpretations are inevitable 
unless we approach him by subtraction, that is, 
by taking away from the Greek vision of the 
world all the discoveries of the mind that were 
added later. And this is why I said that I find it 
“absurd” to speak of a Greek “‘constitutional- 
ism” (just as I find it absurd to speak of a 
Greek “‘state’’). The thesis of my article was, in 
fact, that “constitution” is both a modern word 
and a modern concept, and that when the term 
was conceived at the end of the Eighteenth 
century it was given a specific, substantive 
meaning. Therefore to speak of a Greek consti- 
tutionalism is, to begin with, a falsification of 
the past, for in doing so we inevitably project a 
modern frame of reference into a very distant 
and different world, flying as it were over the 
head of more than twenty centuries.! 

Morris-Jones concludes his discussion on 
Aristotle by saying that “we have here a con- 
ceptual continuum,” in the sense that the 
“garantiste meaning of constitution is a devel- 
opment of the ‘rule of law’ meaning and that in 


1 See Francis D. Wormuth, “Aristotle on Law,” 
in Milton R. Konvitz, and Arthur E. Murphy, 
eds., Essays in Political Theory presented to 
George H. Sabine (Ithaca, Cornell University 
Press, 1948), pp. 45-61; and Wormuth’s -The 
Origins of Modern Constiiutionalism (New York, 
Harper, 1949). 
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turn is a development of the ‘arrangement of 
parts’ meaning.” But I cannot follow him along 
his continuum. It seems to me that Morris- 
Jones builds his continuum paralogistically, 
that is, upon two different meanings of “rule of 
law”: one a generic way of saying, and the 
other a more technical meaning. Technically, 
rule of law does not simply mean that it is the 
laws and not men that rule. Therefore Aristotle 
did not use the proposition ‘‘where the laws 
rule” in the sense which Morris-Jones seems to 
suggest—perhaps too sweepingly. At least, I 
have taken it Gn my Democratie Theory, 1965 
ed., Praeger, New York, pp. 288-291) that the 
Greek approach to the problem of “liberty 


\_under the law” was an anticipation of the legis- 


lative conception of law, rather than of the 
English rule of law conception of law. As 
Jhering and Bryce long ago pointed out, the 
rule of law in its technical sense originates with 
Roman jurisprudence. Hence I find a disconti- 
nuity where Morris-Jones sees an ideal continu- 
ity. It is very true that the garantiste features of 
the British constitution are founded on, and 
derived from, the rule of law (this, incidentally, 
is why the English did not need a bill of rights); 
but from the English-type rule of law, not from 
the Greek concept of law, and even less from 
Aristotle’s meanings of politeia. 

Fourth point: what is peculiar and distinc- 
tively British about present-day English con- 
stitutionalism. If my article conveyed the 
impression that my passes at the English pas- 
sion for “understatements” or at their ‘polemic 
isolationism” were meant to be an exhaustive 
explanation, Morris-Jones fills the gap very 
well. Where I had detected a style of “saying 
less,” Morris-Jones points to something which 
is both more important and more serious: 4 
strand of “hostility to certain forms of garan- 
tisme” which becomes, from Bentham onwards, 
“a feature of British writing about the sub- 
ject.” This clarification is indeed an illuminat- 
ing addition to the topic. Yet my query re- 
mains: is it really true that British scholars are 
‘‘making clear” whatever there is that needs to 
be clarified? I wonder. 

Why is it, for instance, that the British can 
afford to have an unwritten constitution? 
Morris-Jones supports the view that “‘constitu- 
tional form matters less than political habits.” 
I would argue, however, that this statement is 
unwarranted unless one goes on to show that it 
is the “habit” that creates the “form”; other- 
wise why should the latter “matter less”? 
Moreover, the statement omits to state (under- 
states?) an essential qualification: that it ap- 
plies to the British people only because they 
happen to have the right political habits (2.e., 
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habits which are both cause and consequence of 
the constitutionalization of politics). The next 
question is: how were these habits formed? It 
will not do, I think, to explain habits with 
habits and to ground everything on the cake of 
custom. Most British scholars, however, do 
leave the argument at this obscure point. 

To cite another instance to warrant my com- 
plaints, let me return to the crucial question: 
what do the English mean when they say “rule 
of law”? The lates; definition in my files (by 
John Strachey in his latest Encounter pamph- 
let) reads that the rule of law is the principle 
that “a man or a woman is free to do anything 
which is not specifically forbidden by the laws 
of his or her community.” I submit that 
Strachey largely missed the target, for if this 
were all, any despotism—and the more totali- 
tarian the better—could easily manage to abide 
by the rule of law. Granted that Strachey was 
not an authority cn the subject, what strikes 
me is that any Englishman would know better 
if he was taught better—that is, if British 
scholars did make things clear. Dicey went too 
far when he said that “in England the law of 
the constitution is little else than a generaliza- 
tion of the rights which the courts secure to 
individuals” (The Law of the Constitution, 10th 
ed., Macmillan, London, 1960, p. 200); yet he 
came close to the mark when he noted that ‘‘the 
constitution is pervaded by the rule of law” (p. 
195) in the sense that it ‘is a judge-made con- 
stitution” (p. 196). Granted that this is only 
one part of the picture, the interesting point is 
that Dicey’s commentators have generally been 
more concerned with showing where he was 
wrong than with improving on him where he 
was almost right. 

The fact is, then, that English scholars sel- 
dom, if ever, lay the stress on the crux of the 
matter, namely, that the rule of law is first and 
foremost a conception of the law (apart from its 
having several particular meanings), and spe- 
cifically that conception according to which law 
is not State-willed law, is not legislated law. 
(This, incidentally, is why the British tradition 
could safely afford to stress the omnipotence of 
parliament). As I have put it in Democratic 
Theory, the “rule of law” is the opposite of the 
“rule of legislatcrs,” and the more the latter 
replaces the former, the less even the English 
may ultimately rely on a rule-of-law type of 
guarantees. Perhaps this development helps to 
explain why British scholars appear reluctant 
when they are asked to unveil the “mistery” of 
their rule of law, when they are asked what the 
essence of rule of law is. At any rate, my point 
is that they are not making it clear. 

Morris-Jones will forgive me, I hope, if I 
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have taken his remark about the English tradi- 
tion of “hostility” (toward the non-British 
forms of garantisme) so seriously as to suggest 
——pushing the argument a step further—that 
this hostility is becoming outdated, that it may 
be unsafe to envisage the future as {f the rule of 
law foundations of the English constitution 
were not weakening, and therefore that it may 
be wiser to realize that Western constitution- 
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alism as a whole is ever more faced with similar 
problems and with a common challenge. My 
plea was, and remains, that the British oracle 
should become more helpful. 

GIOVANNI SARTORI 


University of Florence, Italy 
Visiting Professor, Harvard University 
(Fall term 1964-1968) 


A NOTE ON THE EVALUATION OF ERROR AND 
TRANSFORMATION IN DATA ANALYSIS 


To THE EDITOR: 


Researchers continually have to confront 
two practical problems—how to allocate lim- 
ited resources in the implicit bargain between 
data refinement and analysis, and how to pro- 
duce serviceable data within a time in which 
they remain relevant. A recent review in this 
journal of a volume by me and other members 
of the Yale Political Data Program! raises 
several fundamental points about these re- 
search problems that deserve careful attention. 
Let me begin with a comment on accuracy, 
directed to the reviewer’s lament over the 
frequency of transcription errors in Table 9. 
Certainly there are more errors in that table 
than we would have hoped for, and their pres- 
ence is the cause of real chagrin. Yet, even in 
what at first sight may seem so gross an in- 
stance, it is essential to have a fairly precise 
idea, of the magnitude of the error and the 
magnitude of its effects on analysis. 

Aside from noting a couple of particular 
caveats,? the important point to be made is 


1 Bruce M. Russett and Hayward R. Alker, Jr., 
Karl W. Deutsch, and Harold D. Lasswell, World 
Handbook of Political and Social Indicators (New 
Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 1964), re- 
viewed by Arthur S. Banks in this Review, Vol. 
59 (March, 1965), pp. 144-146. 

2 Two cases asserted to be in error can be shown 
to be correct, though, as may occur elsewhere, the 
reasons (comparability adjustments we made in 
the figures published in our sources) may not be 
obvious. Furthermore, two kinds of error should 
be distinguished. One is erroneous data, the other 
is erroneous footnoting of correct data. For ex- 
ample, two instances of the latter occurred when 
superscript references to sources were omitted 
and the reference thus seemed to be to the general 
source listed for the table. The data, correct, are 
to be found in others of the works given at the 
foot of page 58. An erratum sheet is available on 
request from the Yale Political Data Program, 89 
Trumbull Street, New Haven, Connecticut 06520. 


that the total error alluded to amounts to only 
one per cent of the variance in the table. Thus 
the corrected table is correlated .993 with the 
unrevised one. For some purposes this might 
indeed still have serious effects, but if the ob- 
ject is primarily to see the direction and 
strength of the relationship between this vari- 
able and another, the conclusions should in no 
important way be affected; because of other 
problems of reliability, assumptions about 
“sampling,” etc., differences of a single percent- 
age point in squared correlation coefficients are 
meaningless. Now I can hardly be sure that 
there are no errors in the other 74 tables of Part 
A of the Handbook, though for a variety of 
reasons I am confident Table 9 is not typical. 
But for the sake of a simple illustration let us 
assume the worst-——that in every other table 
there is a magnitude and type of error corre- 
sponding to that in Table 9. 

The first thing to note is that it is random 
error, not correlated with income, political 
system, or any other variable. The effect of 
random error is to lower the correlation be- 
tween variables. This can be shown, and its 
magnitude assessed, by an experiment which I 
performed. I deliberately introduced error, of 
the same amount and type in Table 9, into the 
data for eight other variables (Tables 1, 8, 31, 
41, 48, 44, 51, 64), computed the correlation of 
each with every other, and compared them 
with the correlations produced by the data as 
given in the Handbook. The average difference 
in the 7? produced by the two versions of each 
table was less than .03; in most of the cases the 
variables with the random error had lower 
correlations than those without.’ Thus the 


3 Highly skewed distributions should of course 
be subjected to a logarithmic or other transforma- 
tion before correlation coefficients are computed. 
For this computation the data were transformed 
precisely as were those in the Handbook for the 
analysis given in Part B. The correlations re- 
ported here and below will be only those sta- 
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effect on substantive conclusions would seldom 
be great, though in a few instances of rather 
low correlation it might mistakenly result in 
acceptance of the null hypothesis that two 
variables were not related. And this is where 
error 1s introduced into both variables, not just 
one. 

For the other kind of mistaken conclusion-— 
the unwarranted rejection of the hypothesis of 
no relationship—non-random or systematic 
error is more often responsible. This type of 
error is most likely to stem from deliberate or 
semi-deliberate distortion by the reporting 
countries themselves, and its effect can be 
suggested by another example. Into the same 
eight Handbook tables I deliberately introduced 
systematic error, meaning that particular types 
of countries regularly had their values changed 
in the same direction. I raised the values for all 
East European countries and again computed 
the matrix of correlations and compared it with 
the original one. Here the damage was even less 
serious; the average difference in 7? was under 
.02, although most of the new correlations were 
higher than with the original data. Both types 
should be considered in the light of the other 
problems of data reliability and comparability 
discussed in the text of the Handbook. For most 
variables these are likely to be appreciably 
greater than transcribing error, and we at- 
tempted to indicate, at least in an appropriate 
way, their likely magnitude. 

We can pursue this subject further, to the 
discussion of the effect on correlations produced 
by the decision whether to transform a variable 
before using it in computations, and, if so, what 
type of transformation to employ. Banks 
makes the excellent suggestion that in doubtful 
cases several different transformations be tried, 
and that the transformation finally used be 
specified and the Chi-Square value for the 
distribution be given. He then shows that four 
of the tables (nos. 8, 9, 51, 64) not transformed 
in the Handbook might have been so treated, 
and indicates what transformations would 
improve the approximation to normality. 


tistically significant at the .01 level with a one- 
tailed test. It would be misleading to report all 
correlations, however trivial, because with very 
low correlations small changes can produce sub- 
stantial variation in the r (for example from .20 to 
.30) without affecting what one may be most 
interested in, the 72, by nearly as much (7.¢., from 
.04 to .09). Such low correlations are likely to 
occur by chance in any case. For a discussion of 
the relevance of “statistical significance” in this 
situation, however, see the Handbook, p. 263. 

4 The review also emphasizes the inappropriate- 
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But again the magnitude of effect is highly 
relevant. In a procedure analogous to that 
above, I made the transformations suggested 
and compared the resulting r? with those pro- 
duced by the transformed variables. The differ- 
ence was .09. Under some circumstances, where 
the degree of skewness was greater or where 
there was more coincidence among the outliers 
in different tables, the effect would have been 
greater.’ But though in the cases suggested less 
than 10 per cent of the variance was actually 
affected, the difference is the greatest found so 
far and should teach care when correlating 
skewed. distributions. 

Even this could be contrasted with another 
common type of transformation, the dichoto- 
mization of a variable into high or low, or more 
or less, where the researcher feels unsure of the 
accuracy of any finer distinctions in his data. 
All of us employ this method at one time or 
another. For comparative purposes I took eight 
tables and dichotomized the data according to 
the criteria which had been found useful in 
another study! and matched the results against 
those obtained from the data as employed in 
the Handbook correlations, either logarithmi- 
cally transformed or used in their raw form. 
The difference was greater than that produced 
by any of the influences discussed above—the 


ness of applying a logarithmic transformation to a 
left-skewed distribution and perhaps leaves the 
impression that we erroneously did so. This is not 
the case—there are only two left-skewed distribu- 
tions in the book, and neither was transformed. 

5 One measure of skewness is that suggested in 
the Handbook, where skewness =3(X-Md/o and 
X =the mean, Md=the median, and «=the 
standard deviation. By this measure the degree of 
skewness in the four distributions ranges from .18 
to .79. For those distributions in the Handbook 
that we did transform the mean value for skew- 
ness was 1.36. 

6 Except for Tables 9 and 51 the variables em- 
ployed in the preceding analysis were included in 
Arthur §. Banks and Robert B. Textor, A Cross- 
Polity Survey (Cambridge, Mass., M.I.T. Press, 
1963), as dichotomized variables. I substituted 
table 40, which has a counter-part in the Survey, 
in the following analysis. In my review of Banks 
and Textor [Strategies for Comparing Nations,” 
Journal of Conflict Resolution, Vol. 9 (June 1964), 
pp. 166-70] I suggested some regrettable conse- 
quences of the decision to dichotomize, but there 
are also weighty arguments in its support. My 
own “The Calculus of Deterrence,” iòid., Vol. 8 
(June 1963), pp. 97—109, looked for association 
between dichotomized variables, 
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mean difference in the r? was .20.7 Moreover, in 
virtually every case the result was a drop in r°. 
With dichotomized data one would be much 
more likely to accept the null hypothesis of no 
association than when the data are used in their 
original interval form without the loss of infor- 
mation produced by dichotomization. 

The examination of the effects of error, and 
of various kinds of transformations, needs to be 


7T Though it is not a common practice to com- 
pute r for dichotomized data it is permissible so 
long as the n for either side of the dichotomy is not 
seriously disproportionte and so long as one is 
not concerned with significance tests. 


pushed much farther than has been possible 
here. These illustrations do not substitute for 
an adequate mathematical consideration, 
though a number of important contributions in 
fact exist in the literature of statistics and 
econometrics.* But perhaps this discussion has 
suggested some criteria for dealing with a com- 
mon kind of research problem. 
Bruce M. RUSSETT 
Yale University 


8 For a useful piece by a political scientist, 
however, see the forthcoming article by Rudoph 
Rummel, “Dimensions of Error in Cross-Na- 
tional Data.” 


ON THEORIZING IN COMPARATIVE STUDIES 


To tus EDITOR: 


We cannot allow to pass unchallenged two 
inaccurate statements by Gabriel Almond in 
his review of Political Power: USA/USSR in 
your December 1964 issue. 

First, Almond argues that when we attack 
the so-called convergence theory—which holds 
that the United States and the Soviet Union 
are becoming more alike—we are attacking a 
“ ‘straw man’...which few students of 
politics would advance with any serious- 
ness... .’’ Maybe Almond’s students do not 
advance this theory, but many learned scholars, 
leading intellectuals, and influential statesmen 
do. Walt W. Rostow calls communism a “‘dis- 
ease of the transition” to a highly industralized 
society and predicts that “Communism is 
likely to wither in the age of high mass-con- 
sumption’ which the Soviet Union is now 
approaching.! George Kennan states that the 
changes in the Soviet Union since Stalin 
represent “an essential alteration of the nature 
of the regime” toward a “new form of parlia- 
mentarianism’’. “In the main,” he says, “the 
goals and trends of Russian communism lie 
along the same path as those of Western liberal- 
industrialism. ... It is probable that the prog- 
ress already made is in the direction of our own 
institutions.”2 Walter Lippmann has stated 
that the leaders of the Kremlin “are finding 
... what Western society found 200 years 
ago... that if you are going to have an indus- 


1The Stages of Economic Growth (Cambridge 
University Press, 1960), pp. 133, 162. 

3 In Raymond Aron, ed., World Technology and 
Human Destiny (University of Michigan Press, 
1963), pp. 77, 79, 89-90. 


3 


trial society, you have to have liberty... > 
Khrushchev, Lippmann argued, ‘wants more 
liberty,” and the Russians, he concluded, are 
“becoming more like us” and “less like the 
Chinese.’’? Clark Kerr and his associates pre- 
dict that the social and political differences 
among industrial countries will decrease as they 
all move toward the “uniformity” of ‘‘pluralis- 
tic industralism’”’.4 Philip Slater and Warren 
Bennis argue at length that democracy is the 
only efficient form of government for an indus- 
trial society, that “autocracy is beginning to 
decay in the Soviet Union,” and that there is an 
‘inevitable Soviet drift toward a more demo- 
cratic structure... .’’% Nor are these views 
limited to, or even primarily found among, 
Americans. In five months of travel through 
the Eastern Hemisphere from Tokyo to London 
in 1962-1963, we heard similar views expressed 
by at least seventy-five per cent of the intellec- 
tuals and political leaders with whom we 
talked. Perhaps the most articulate and im- 
pressive case for convergence was made by 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who argued at length that 
the Soviet Union was becoming “liberal” and 
“bourgeois”. Are all these gentlemen—Lipp- 
mann, Kennan, Rostow, Kerr, Nehru, and the 
rest—straw men? Or is their theory one which, 


3 CBS television interview with Charles Col- 
lingwood, May 1, 1963, printed in Washington 
Post, May 3, 1968, p. A-12. 

4Clark Kerr, John T. Dunlop, Frederick 
Harbison, Charles A. Myers, Industrialism and 
Industrial Men (Harvard University Press, 1960), 
ch. 10, esp. pp. 288-296. 

8 “Democracy Is Inevitable,” Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, Vol. 42 (March-April 1964), pp. 51- 
59. 
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although erroneous, is both intellectually re- 
spectable and politically influential? 

Second, Almond claims that, while we cor- 
rectly reject ideological models, we ‘‘offer no 
analytical models to take their place.” “It is 
surprising,” he concludes, ‘that in a decade 
marked by a proliferation of political typol- 
ogies they use none of these and offer none of 
their own... .”’ In response to this criticism, 
we can only point out that his review deals 
chiefly with the introduction, conclusion, and 
table of contents. His preoccupation with con- 
vergence is preoccupation with a subject which 
is treated explicitly only in the introduction 
and conclusion. He does not mention, much 
less discuss, any of our substantive findings. 
All his principal comments are directed to 
points made either in the introduction or 


conclusion. When he does refer to the other. 


nine chapters which constitute ninety per cent 
of the book he is almost invariably wrong. 
“The authors,” he says, for example, “provide 
us with four comparative case studies of poli- 
tics and policy-making in the two countries.” 
In fact, there are six comparative case studies 
presented in five different chapters. In the 
other four chapters in the first half of the book 
we develop a variety of categories and typolo- 
gies which we utilize in the analysis of the two 
political systems. Among other things, we 
explicitly draw distinctions between: ideo- 
logical and instrumental political systems; 
political socialization and politization; political 
ideologies and political beliefs; bureaucratic 
and electoral recruitment systems; social 
forces, interest groups, and policy groups; and 
the phases of initiation, persuasion, decision, 
and implementation in the policy-making pro- 
cess. With these and other categories we try to 
develop generalizations about the similarities 
and differences in political behavior and atti- 
tudes in the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Some of the categories and typologies 
we use in this analysis we borrowed from other 
scholars; others we developed ourselves. Our 
comparative approach may or may not be 
successful, but to claim that we ignore the work 
of others and that we offer no framework of our 
own is simply inaccurate. Perhaps the problem 
is that we did make use of categories and con- 
cepts from Dahl, Easton, Etzioni, -Hyman, 
Kornhauser, Lasswell, Lindblom, Lipset, 
March, and Simon, but that we did not find 
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relevant or useful any of the many typologies 
“proliferated” by others! 
SAMUEL P. HUNTINGTON 
Harvard University 
ZBIGNIEW BRZEZINSKI 
Columbia University 


To THE EDITOR: 


I would like to reply briefly to the letter of 
Professors Huntington and Brzezinski which 
takes issue with some of the criticism which I 
made in my review of their Political Power: 
USA/USSR. 

I want to reaffirm the evaluation in my re- 
view, both in its positive and negative aspects. 
My criticism took the form of an expression of 
disappointment. I had the feeling then, as I do 
now, that Huntington and Brzezinski became 
faint-hearted when confronting the implica- 
tions of their own imaginative and often bril- 
liant analysis. Instead of going forward to dis- 
cuss the intersection of characteristics of the 
Soviet and American political systems (an 
intersection which is more than implicit in their 
own formulation), they drew back and set up a 
“straw man” conception of “convergence” to 
refute. 

I read the book with some care and with 
great reward. I read the introducticn and the 
conclusion with even greater care, since the 
formulation of the problem and the drawing of 
conclusions are very important parts of an 
analytical effort. I did not intend to depreciate 
their analytical inventiveness and tke categor- 
ies which they have drawn from other theorists 
or have developed themselves. I simply felt it 
was remarkable that they did not try to present 
their conclusions about the general characteris- 
tics of the Soviet and American political sys- 
tems in the context of political system typolo- 
gies such as the ones ‘“esented by Apter, Shils, 
Tucker, and Coleman. Without such a political 
system typology, it is very difficult to confront 
the question of degree of convergence, extent of 
intersection, or similarity—dissimilarity. 

Finally, let me express again my zonviction 
that this is an original and important work, 
and my apologies for having miscounted the 
number of case studies presented in the body of 
the work. 

GABRIEL A. ALMOND 
Stanford Universtiy 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Man’s Quest for Political Knowledge—The 
Study and Teaching of Politics in Ancient 
Times. By WILLIAM ANDERSON. (Minneapo- 
lis: The University of Minnesota Press, 
1964. Pp. viii, 381. $8.00.) 


Not entirely satisfied with the often-told 
stories of political events and of political ideas, 
Dr. Anderson concentrates on the neglected 
question when, where, and why the quest for 
political knowledge arose and to what extent 
and through what people it was activated in 
studying, teaching and writing about politics. 
He devotes more than half of the book to Meso- 
potamia, Egypt, the Israelites and, in Greece, 
to the Delphic Oracles, the pre-Socratic writers 
and Socrates’ contemporaries before turning to 
the classical giants. Relatively little space is 
given to the Romans, with the last chapter 
covering the six hundred years from Augustus 
to Justinian on only twenty pages. A second 
volume is to carry the story through the middle 
ages to our day. 

Knowing in what totally different fields Dr. 
Anderson has conducted research in his busy 
life one wonders how he could have undertaken 
the present work, which seems to presuppose a 
profound knowledge of history in various sec- 
tions of the ancient world. He frankly disclaims 
particular competence but, seeing a gap in 
literature and no one else around to close it, he 
decided to do it himself. He set a dozen gradu- 
ate assistants to examining available literature 
for material pertinent to the project, and then 
went to work. Far from being merely a second- 
rate compilation, as I would have expected 
from these beginnings, the outcome has been a 
major contribution because Dr. Anderson has 
applied his mature knowledge of things politi- 
cal, his discerning mind, his great analytical 
power, and his own considerable reading knowl- 
edge of at least the Greek literature to his self- 
appointed task. 

Although ancient Mesopotamia and Egypt 
developed remarkably successful administra- 
tions there are few indications of a study of 
government in secular or comparative terms. 
Egypt had no generic terms for “state,” ‘‘gov- 
ernment,” or “politics.” There certainly was a 
remarkable in-service training and an elaborate 
education of scribes (“it is writing that makes 
people remember” is Egyptian wisdom) and 
even some good psychological advice on public 


relations, such as this Egyptian one: “A peti- 
tioner likes attention to his words better than 
the fulfilling of that for which he came...a 
good hearing is socthing to the heart.” But 
critical research on government would not have 
been tolerated. The xing either had the support 
of the gods (Mesopozamia) or was recognized as 
a god himself (Egypt)—that was all the people 
needed to know. Nevertheless some contribu- 
tions to political studies were forthcoming, such 
as the application of writing in government and 
administration, enlargement of political units, 
in-service training, and eventually a beginning 
separation of politics from theology. Dr. Ander- 
son holds that especially the Mesopotamian 
record should be “studied very carefully for 
evidences of political inventions, discoveries, 
and thought, before the Greeks.” 

Turning to Israel, this is one of the rare books 
in political science that try to do justice to the 
contributions mads by the ancient Jews. 
Moses’ father-in-law, Jethro, pointed out to 
him the incompetence of his methods of earthly 
rule, “one of the speediest governmental sur- 
veys on record,” and taught him the first im- 
portant lessons in efficient organization. Jethro 
put emphasis also upon ability and honesty for 
officials in the public service. Deuteronomy . 
recommended central consultation with the 
local people on the qualifications of those to be 
appointed as local administrators and judges. 
Prophetic warnings were often based on a 
realistic appraisal of consequences and risks, 
such as Samuel’s discussion of the risks of king- 
ship (1 Samuel 8) and the parable of the contest 
of the trees (Judges 9:7): if competent men 
shirk public responsibilities, there will at the 
end always be some “bramble” to assume 
power. Princes were frequently given good 
advice. Anderson rightly complains of the 
prevailing tendency to emphasize the religious 
and ethical messages and to ignore the political 
and administrative passages of the bible. (He 
does not seem to know Eric Voegelin’s three 
volumes Order and History, the first of which is 
excellent on political Israel). Anyway, he con- 
cedes that the Israelites did not “really mark 
out the field of politics as something distinct 
from religion,” and that this limited their 
achievements in the study of secular political 
matters. 

The Greeks had three advantages. With their 
country organized in many independent city 
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states, Greek students had within easy reach a 
number of states for comparative studies, 
historical accounts, intensive “case studies,” 
and philosophical-ethical studies of politics. 
Having an inquiring turn of mind, they were 
not diverted from research by the belief in one 
all-powerful God, and their institutions left 
them more freedom for critical appraisals. 

The predictions and counsels of the Delphic 
oracle must have been based on some serious 
study of politics. But as an institution clouded 
in mystery, blending knowledge and religion, 
the Delphic establishment made no contribu- 
tion of lasting value to the study of polities. 
Neither did Homer, who was not much inter- 
ested in political matters as a subject for de- 
scription and analysis. More so was Hesiod, 
who developed the principle of government 
according to law. But even to him the chief 
decisions were made by the gods. Solon, how- 
ever, was a student of politics in a “truly mod- 
ern sense.” He assumed a “basically humanistic 
and secular point of view,” recognizing man’s 
role in the making of political decisions. The 
gods are there, but they refrain from action, 
leaving it to human beings to govern them- 
selves. Solon applied the laws of cause and 
effect to the political field. Injustices set up 
reactions among the sufferers who then revolt 
and destroy their oppressors. People were 
themselves responsible for the good govern- 
ment of their communities. “Religion and 
politics he definitely distinguished if not sepa- 
rated. This was the great shift in point of 
view....? 

Of other pre-Socratics Anderson deals with 
Thales, Xenophanes, Heraclitus, Pythagoras 
and the Pythagoreans. As regards Socrates’ 
contemporaries the author has little taste for 
abstract logical paradoxes. He dismisses Zeno’s 
famous demonstrations that Achilles could not 
overtake a tortoise with the remark, which does 
little justice to the intricacy of the logical prob- 
lem, that a simple experiment of pitting any 
good runner against a tortoise would have been 
enough to destroy Zeno’s argument. But he 
looks carefully for contributions to the study of 
politics in the works of Alemaeon, the Eleatics, 
Anaxagoras, Empedocles, Archelaus and Leu- 
cippus. Democritus, who outlined a system of 
government based upon democracy, education, 
freedom of speech, and the election of public 
officials, harmony of the social classes and the 
need for justice, seems to Anderson an impor- 
tant enough man to deserve a thorough modern 
study of his contributions to politics. Archytas 
(about 380 B.C.) was remarkable for the stress 
on the importance of reason in polities, “A 
correct calculation of consequences prevents 
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the commission of crime.” His approach was as 
secular and free from religious slanting as 
Solon’s. 

The sophists contributed little to the study 
of politics, Anderson holds, because their teach- 
ings were largely based on opinion rather than 
research. He acknowledges, however, that 
Protagoras established the idea—over Socrates’ 
objections—that politics can be taught and 
learned by teaching. Hippias, too, was a ‘fairly 
important student of politics,” but in the theo- 
retical rather than descriptive and historical 
sense. 

In general two ideas stood in the way of a 
direct study of politics-—the notion that politi- 
cal virtue could not be taught and that men 
could not trust their senses. It was the histori- 
ans, Herodotus and Thucydides, rather than 
the sophists, who broke through these barriers 
by comparing various forms of government and 
by collecting facts. Thucydides deserves credit 
also for having brought international relations 
into the field. By his reporting the speeches of 
various statesmen, he supplied the “first book 
of readings on political theories.” Almost 
equally important were the dramatists, Aeschy- 
lus, Sophocles, Euripides and Aristophanes, 
because of their discussions of unwritten hu- 
man rights, higher laws, relative merits of 
monarchy and democracy, and (Euripides) 
equality of rights and of sexes. Aristophanes 
was, through his plays, in fact a teacher in 
current politics, a “hard hitting and influential 
political propagandist.” Among the statesmen, 
Pericles, like Solon not expecting the gods to 
intervene, taught the Athenians the lesson of 
individual and collective responsibility. Ander- 
son regrets that over his great funeral speech 
his two other excellent speeches reported by 
Thucydides have been neglected. 

It should be clear by now that what the 
author means by research and teaching refers 
primarily to scientia transmisstbilis, especially 
to the empirical approach, as distinct from 
mere “thought” if ever so deep. This limitation 
of focus—which he should have explicitly 
stated and defended at the outset—leads him 
eventually to a considerable downgrading of 
Socrates and even more so of Plato. It was not 
Socrates, but historians like Herodotus, Xeno- 
phon and Thucydides who were studying hu- 
man affairs broadly by the direct observation of 
men’s actions at home and abroad and by inter- 
views with them. Outside of Athens, Socrates 
made no direct observations. He often re- 
mained ambiguous; few of the dialogues pre- 
sented by Plato seem to Anderson to come to 
any clear conclusion. Plato himself “sailed off 
on the wings of his Utopian schemes” instead of 
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applying his outstanding critical intelligence to 
realistic. political analyses. Anderson keeps 
speaking of Plato’s “anti-politics’” and chal- 
lenges modern students to write studies on the 
empirical material in Plato (of which there is 
plenty) rather than on his Utopian and semi- 
Utopian plans. The very remoteness from 
actual politics of Plato’s Academy seems to 
explain the fact that it was saved from destruc- 
tion for eight hundred years while Aristotle’s 
Lycee did not reach the first centenary. Stu- 
dents, not in all respects of the first rank, like 
Isocrates and Demosthenes, made more impor- 
tant contributions to political science than 
Plato, Anderson says. Isocrates was a typical 
political science professor in the modern sense. 
He concentrated on this field more than did 
Aristotle, who had much broader interests. 
Demosthenes “failed, but grandly.” The proper 
hero of Anderson’s story is Aristotle, of course, 
whose merits he extols in a beautifully written 
summary. Aristotle’s Lycee was a “well-organ- 
ized research center with a definite program,” 
four divisions, and library. His Politics was the 
first real text on the subject. The second part 
of his Constitution of Athens is to Anderson the 
non plus ultra of a study on local government, 
political theory and analysis. But Aristotle, 
too, had shortcomings. Anderson mentions his 
failure to understand the trend toward units 
larger than cities, his doctrine that there was a 
general purpose moving toward the good, and 
his undervaluing the role of economic welfare. 

The book’s account of political science in 
Rome, although not lacking in pertinent re- 
marks, is silent on the manner in which political 


„experience and wisdom were being passed on 


within the leading families and hierarchies of 
offices. I have missed also a reference to the 
excellent monograph on Polybius and his the- 
ory of mixed government by Kurt von Fritz 
(The Theory of the Mixed Constitution in An- 
tiquity, A Critical Analysis of Polybius’ Political 
Ideas, New York, 1954). 

These are minor objections. Adoring great- 
ness of human thought wherever it has ap- 
peared in the course of history, as it did in 
Socrates and Plato, this reviewer nonetheless 
agrees with Professor Anderson that to write a 
separate story of the empirical approach to 
politics is an enterprise as legitimate as it is 
necessary. Anderson has blazed a trail. 

ARNOLD BRECHT 

New York City 


Anarchist Thought in India. By Avi H. DOCTOR. 
(Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1964. Pp. 
120.) 


This slender volume is by far the most per- 


suasive philosophical critique of the political 
thought of Gandhi and his supporters I have 
read. Adi Doctor, a Lecturer in Politics at 
Marathwada University in India, begins by 
effectively arguing that Gandhi’s rejection of 
the state is not an outgrowth of classical Indian 
thought but is essentially a twentieth century 
Indian view. Unfortunately, the author weak- 
ens this argument by appearing to accept the 
notion that there is a single classical tradition 
against which Gandhian thought can be tested, 
when what is essential to the critique is not the 
philosophical connections between Gandhi’s 
views and the Indian “tradition” but the fact 
that Gandhians turn to the tradition to provide 
a, justification for what is in any event a con- 
temporary view. Nonetheless, by demonstrat- 
ing that important strands of Sanskritic 
thought are contrary to Gandhi’s anarchist 
position, Doctor successfully turns our atten- 
tion to the question of whether suzh a philo- 
sophical position is tenable for contemporary 
India. 

The relevance of so-called traditional pat- 
terns of political behavior, political institutions 
and political philosophy to modern Asia and 
Africa is an issue in most of the developing 
nations. It is often argued that modern ‘“‘west- 
ern” political institutions are inappropriate and 
that one must therefore turn to more “‘tradi- 
tional” patterns of government as if there were 
a single relevant tradition. Such an argument is 
based upon what Bert Hoselitz aptly called an 
ideology of “traditionalism,” which attempts 
to justify and sanctify contemporarv actions by 
reference to real or imagined traditions. 

Doctor’s tightly reasoned volume is a sharp 
corrective to traditionalist thought for he does 
what any modern political and social analyst 
must do—relate normative judgments to the 
limits imposed by the real world and relate 
philosophical principles to philosophical ends. 
After briefly analyzing the political ideas of 
several ancient texts, especially the Epics, the 
Manusamhita, the Dharmasastras and the 
Arthasasira, Doctor turns to the contemporary 
writings of Gandhi and his most prominent 
disciples, Vinoba Bhave and Jayaprakash 
Narayan. Doctor quite rightly suggests that 
Gandhi’s attack against centralized govern- 
ments, political parties, coercive legislation and 
majority rule itself represents an assault upon 
India’s parliamentary system, not only a tradi- 
tionalist protest against modernization. In 
practice the Gandhian critique urges Indians to 
direct their attention not toward the problem 
of how to make a parliamentary system work 
more effectively, but toward its replacement by 
weak central government and self-sufficient 
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villages in which there are neither parties nor 
elections but government by consensus. It 
turns Indians away from the central political 
problems—not how to eliminate conflicts, but 
how to manage them; not how to eliminate 
private ambitions, but how to reconcile these 
with the ambitions and interests of others; not 
how to eliminate central authority, but how to 
make it more effective; not how to establish a 
village ‘‘consensus” (often a guise for the 
tyranny of a village oligarchy), but how to 
channel village rivalries into constructive 
channels. 

Doctor’s critique of the utopian assumptions 
underlying Gandhian thought, and his demon- 
stration that the Gandhian proposals would not 
accomplish what they purport to achieve, 
namely a society without conflict or coercion, 
are familiar points to students of political phi- 
losophy. His contribution lies in intelligently 
applying them to the foremost utopian ideology 
in the developing world. 

Myron WEINER 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Nomos VII: Rational Decision. EDITED BY 
CARL J. Frrepricu. (New York: Atherton 
Press, 1964. Pp. vili, 228. $6.50). 


The question common to most of the essays 
in this volume concerns the degree of relevance 
of reason or rationality to legal and political 
decision-making. The volume does not include 
a representative sample of all the views cur- 
rent concerning this subject, but it presents a 
considerable range of positions, and considers 
a number of the important issues. 

A surprising feature of the volume is the slim 
representation of the view, which comes down 
to us from Hobbes and Hume, that reason is 
able to function only with respect to ‘‘matters 
of fact” and “relations between ideas” (Hume), 
that it is powerless in the realm of values or 
ends. In the latter areas, reason is the “scout” 
(Hobbes) or the “slave?” (Hume) of the a-ra- 
tional agents called the passions. This position 
is represented by the brief comment of Felix 
Oppenheim. Oppenheim contends that “TIn- 
trinsic valuations are a matter of subjective 
commitment, not of objective truth.” Hence 
they are neither rational nor irrational, but 
“non-rational” (p. 219). On this view, reason is 
relevant to politics solely as an aid in calculat- 
ing means-ends relationships. This is perhaps 
the most widely held position in contemporary 
political science. It has also been popular in 
Anglo-American philosophy since Hume, and 
it dominated that philosophy for a considerable 
period in our century. More recently, how- 
ever, serious questions have been raised con- 
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cerning it, and at present it has few adherents 
among Anglo-American philosophers.: This is 
reflected in the papers by philosophers in the 
present volume. 

The starting point of much recent criticism 
of the Humean view is the observation that 
our language allows us intelligibly to ask for 
reasons in support of value decisions, and that 
we regularly do so. That is, we regularly 
utilize the English word “reason” and its 
cognates to request presentation of the grounds 
on which value choices rest, and to describe or 
categorize responses to such requests. Given 
this empirical fact, the philosophical assertion 
that reason is irrelevant to value decisions 
generates a paradox. Unless it is assumed that 
use of “reason” and its cognates in discourse 
concerning value decisions rests upon a mis- 
understanding of those words, that is unless it is 
assumed that no communication takes place in 
such discourse, the philosophical assertion has 
the force of insisting that men cannot do what 
they regularly do as a matter of course. Since a 
glance at the dictionary falsiftes the assump- 
tion, the philosopher is in the untenable posi- 
tion of dictating to ordinary language.! If this 
line of argument is correct, it is false to say that 
reason is irrelevant to intrinsic value decisions. 
It is demonstrated to be false by the fact that 
the English word “reason” is employed in dis- 
course concerning value. For this employment 
demonstrates that the non-linguistic referent 
of “reason” is in fact used in making such 
decisions. 

It will properly be objected, however, that 
philosophical disputes concerning problems of 
value cannot be adjudicated by the simple de- 
vice of consulting ordinary language. But if 
linguistic eviderice cannot conclusively resolve 
philosophical disputes, it directs us to the 
source of the differences between the philo- 
sopher and the common sense views reflected in 
ordinary usage. These differences trace, to 
adapt John Ladd’s argument slightly, to an 
“obsession [on the part of the Humean] with 
science and with scientific models of reasoning 
... and the assumption that there is only one 
kind of rationality, namely, that represented 
by formal logic and the scientific method” (p. 
127). Or, in Aristotelian language, to “the 
reduction of practical thinking to some form or 
other of theoretical thinking” (ibid.). Aristotle 
insisted that the exactness of theoretical science 
was unattainable in practical discourse. Yet 
he regarded man as capable of making defensi- 
ble decisions in that sphere and held that this 


1See the essays in V. C. Chappell, ed., Or- 
dinary Language (Prentice-Hall, 1964). 
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capacity distinguished man from other ani- 
mated beings. Conceding, in other words, that 
moral decisions cannot be entailed or validated 
in the sense required of conclusions in theoreti- 
cal discourse, he nevertheless held that some 
decisions could be shown to be rationally 
preferable to others. Ordinary language reflects 
a similar view.2 The Humean, on the other 
hand, while admitting that value decisions can 
be made to turn in part on questions of fact 
and relations between ideas, and hence that 
reason has an ancillary role to play in making 
them, insists that “ultimately” they depend 
upon commitments to which reasons are ir- 
relevant. 

The dispute would appear to be in part 
terminological. Hume uses “reason” in one 
way, Aristotle, a number of other philosophers, 
and most speakers of the English language, use 
it in another. But matters of substance hinge 
upon the differences in terminology. The 
Aristotelian view, to take but one example, 
prompts investigation of value questions as 
they arise in various contexts, seeking con- 
stantly to maximize practical rationality. 
“While our present theory is thus necessarily 
inexact, we must do what we can to help it 
out.’’? The Humean, by contrast, takes it as 
settled that nothing of a rational sort can be 
said concerning intrinsic value decisions. His 
motto might be said to be “Our present theory 
is entirely exact and there is nothing we can do 
to help it out.” The Humean view, therefore, 
underlies the widely accepted position that 
scientific analysis of moral and political life has 
no concern with value decisions, while the 
Aristotelian position sees such decisions as a 
central concern of moral and political analysis. 
Hence the dispute is of more than termino- 
logical significance. 

The view just summarized, drawn primarily 
from the papers of Frankena, Freund, and 
Ladd, is also relevant to the very different ap- 
proaches of other essays in the volume. Harvey 
Mansfield, Jr. prefaces his closely argued inter- 
pretation of Burke’s Bristol Speech with a 
distinction between reason and “‘true reason.” 
“All men, or at least all normal men, are 
rational because they speak, giving reasons. 
But only a few men know true reasons, and 


2 Note the extent to which Aristotle’s Nico- 
machean Ethics is taken up with analysis of 
ordinary language. 

3 Nicomachean Ethics, II, 2. (Wheelwright 
translation.) Several of the essays in the present 
volume, particularly those by Pennock, Freund, 
Ladd, and Mavrinac, are solid albeit brief efforts 
in this direction. 
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only to a limited degree. Yet a reason is in the 
highest sense not a reason unless it is a true 
reason” (p. 199). Further, true reasons lead to 
“correct decisions’”—not merely to decisions— 
and “an the highest sense, only a correct deci- 
sion is truly a decision.” Leaving aside the 
identification of speech and (inexact) reason, 
the question is raised as to the differences be- 
tween reason and “reason in the highest sense” 
or ‘‘true reason.” 

Mansfield’s use of “true,” ‘‘corzect,” and 
“exact” as modifiers for “reason” and ‘“‘deci- 
sion” recalls Oppenheim’s “objective truth.” 
It suggests not a continuum moving from 
more to less inexact reasoning within the 
category of practical reasoning, but a sharp 
dichotomy between inexact and truly exact 
reasoning leading, respectively, ta a “com- 
promise of opinions” (p. 197) and “truly 
correct decisions.” Mansfield would seem to 
agree with Oppenheim and his positivistic 
cohorts that “exact”? conclusions o? decisions 
are the only ones that truly deserve to be 
called rational, but to disagree with their view 
that such conclusions are unavailable in the 
realm of value decisions. 

If this interpretation of Mansfield’s distinc- 
tion is correct, and it should be admitted that 
there are some suggestions of another view, 
there are obvious conflicts, both linguistic and 
philosophical, between it and the view sum- 
marized above. Mansfield appears tə be sensi- 
tive to the possibility of linguistic difficulties 
with his argument since he troubles to claim 
the support of language for his view. He as- 
serts that “The meaning of ‘decision’ tends in 
the direction of ‘correct decision,’ Just as the 
meaning of ‘rational’ tends in the direction of 
‘true’.” Passing by the question of the evidence 
on which these assertions rest, the reader is 
left to discover the force of the verb “tends” 
for himself. That uses of “rational” range from 
“arguable” to “true”? can be discovered from 
the dictionary. But if Mansfield’s argument is 
to be supported by linguistic evidance, that 
evidence must show not merely that “rational”? 
is sometimes used in the sense of “true,” but 
that this is the sense in which it is used (or to 
which it ‘“‘tends’’) in discourse concerning the 
value-laden decisions of political lifs. It is on 
this point, which he ignores, that Mansfield’s 
argument conflicts with a fundamer:tal aspect 
of the position summarized above. 

Mansfield departs less sharply from ordinary 
usage than does Oppenheim. We do use ‘‘true”’ 
as a modifier for “reason” and “rationality,” 
and it cannot be said that we never do so in 
discussion of values. If the foregoing argu- 
ments are viable, however, when such usage is 
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challenged (‘‘what precisely do you mean by 
‘true’?’”’), it must be withdrawn or equated 
with “more rational than the alternatives” or a 
related locution. Escape from these alternatives 
is possible only if philosophical arguments are 
offered which define the nature and demon- 
strate the possibility of “true” or “exact” 
conclusions in the realm of values. Mansfield 
neither presents nor cites any such arguments. 
Hence his formulation is misleading in that it 
suggests (unintentionally if I understand his 
comments concerning Hobbes) an equivalence 
between practical and theoretical discourse, or 
simply puzzling in that we do not know how to 
interpret ‘‘true.’’* In conceptual analysis, ordi- 
nary language is not the be-all or end-all, but it 
is the begin-all.6 
Ricuarp E. FLATHMAN 
University of Chicago 


The Strange Tactics of Exiremism. By HARRY 
AND BONARO OVERSTREET. (New York: W. 
W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1964. Pp. 315. $4.50.) 


Harry and Bonaro Overstreet’s The Strange 
Tactics of Extremism is a needed, perceptive, 
and readable book. It is a needed book because 
American society is once again under attack— 
as it has been at various times in our history— 
by a small, dedicated handful of zealots, in 
whose breasts flames the most virulent of 
hatreds, who would advance their own distorted 
views of public policy and their own thirst for 
personal power by playing on the fears of, as 
well as seeking to intimidate, some of their 
fellow citizens. The Know-Nothings, the Ku 
Klux Klan, the Communists, and now the 
multiple front elements of the radical right: all 
have had, and some continue to have, their 
moments on the American scene. Public aware- 
ness of their real aims, and an aroused recogni- 
tion of the danger have meant, and hopefully, 
will always mean, their sure demise. 

It is a perceptive book because the Over- 
streets are not strangers to the strategies and 
tactics of those whose anachronistic views of 
the world about them leads them to jeer at 
almost anyone who seeks progress in this age 


4 The discussion of Mansfield’s paper is relevant 
to Gottfried Dietze’s argument concerning 
“sbsolute”’ rationality and to Heinz Eulau’s con- 
struction of a “model” of rationality as well. 

5 I have of course ignored the many difficulties 
with this argument. Some of them are dealt with 
in the essays summarized above. The reviewer is 
attempting to deal with aspects of these problems 
as they relate to politics, in a forthcoming work 
entitled The Public Interest, An Essay in the 
Logic of the Normative Discourse of Politics. 
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of science and space. Three books and years of 
research on Communism and the tactics of 
Marxism-Leninism provide an excellent back- 
ground to analyze and explore the tactics of 
the radical rightist movement. 

It is a readable book because the Over- 
streets are the Overstreets and they seek to 
communicate their thought and their findings 
to the many rather than to the select few. 
They write not merely for the professional 
students of radical groups but for the laymen 
in cities and towns across America who, if they 
are to help preserve our nation, must be pro- 
vided with the intellectual tools which will 
expose the fallacies in the thinking of those on 
both the far left and the far right. 

The Overstreets are biased. So am I, for they 
believe, as I believe, in the concept of a democ- 
racy in a republic. They believe, as I believe, 
in the values of free and decent discussion. 
They have faith, as I have faith, that an 
American people, given the “facts,” will, in the 
long run, come to grips with the problem and 
make the right decision. Most American® I 
think, share this bias. The current problem is: 
what must we as Americans do to preserve a 
system of free discussion when it is undermined 
by radicals on both ends of the political spec- 
trum. 

Before one can act with wisdom, one must 
understand. The Overstreets assist in provid- 
ing that understanding, as they take you 
through the labyrinth of ideology and tacties 
as practiced by Robert Welch and the John 
Birch Society, Dan Smoot in his Report, Carl 
MelIntire and his 20th Century Reformation 
Hour, Myers G. Lowman and his Circuit 
Riders, Edgar C. Bundy and his Church 
League of America, and Billy James Hargis 
and his Christian Crusade. 

Professor Revilo P. Oliver, associate editor 
of the John Birch Society magazine, American 
Opinion, believes, according to the Over- 
streets, that President John F. Kennedy was 
assassinated because he was falling behind in 
“delivering the assigned quota of conspiratorial 
gain” (p. 289). Is this view too far removed 
from Robert Welch’s incredible statement that 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, the last Republican 
President, was “a conscious agent of the Com- 
munist conspiracy”? Of course not. 

The Overstreets note early in the book (p. 
17) that both Lenin and Hitler set down their 
aims and tactics for all the world to see, but 
few paid attention until acts were committed, 
and by that time it was almost too late. The 
Overstreets want us to begin our homework on 
the radical right now, and note that “the 
materials we need to read are being published 
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in our midst every day of the week. The prob- 
lem we have to cope with is that of our own 
unawareness of the need to learn.” (p. 18) 
They state that while the John Birch Society 
“is ¿n the American scene, it is not of it: cer- 
tainly not in the relationship it defines between 
leader and led.” (p. 26) To its leader, Mr. 
Welch, democracy is “a perennial fraud.” (p. 
36) As my colleague, Senator Milton Young 
(R-North Dakota) noted when he revealed 
some of the activities of the John Birch 
Society, a high percentage of those whom Mr. 
Welch attacks are ‘‘middle-of-the-road, and 
even conservative, Republicans.” (p. 42) 

The Overstreets ask what is the worst that 
men can say of extremism? Their tentative 
answer is in accord with the values of Western 
Man which have slowly been attained over the 
ages and that is that “extremism... pro- 
nounces a death sentence upon honest com- 
munication.” (p. 54) They analyze the nature 
of the extremist communication and skillfully 
reveal the illogic of its structure and the mis- 
leading innuendo which is drawn from the ir- 
relevant fact. In this regard, perhaps the 
understatement of the book is that “one key 
to Welch’s success is his remarkable power to 
use the tools of scholarship without letting 
them cramp his style.” (p. 85) 

The tactics of the far right are similar to 
those of the far left: the reading rooms, the 
periodicals, the radio and TV programs, 
speakers’ bureau, all serve to indoctrinate the 
faithful; the letter-writing and petition-passing 
serve to keep them busy, and the “fronts” to 
confuse the opposition and attract the willing 
dupes. The radical right is against, rather than 
for something. Thus, they oppose the United 
Nations, NATO, the income tax, civil rights, 
the Supreme Court, Radio Free Europe, and 
the Peace Corps, and so on. They deal in 
stereotypes rather than problems. (p. 123) 
Perhaps the radical rightist’s basic disservice is, 
as the authors note, that he treats the term 
Communism as a spacious container that can 
be made to hold all the religious, social, politi- 
cal, and economic attitudes and policies of 
which he disapproves.” (p. 191) 

The Overstreets correctly make it clear that 
conservatism should not be equated with 
radicalism of the right, any more than liberal- 
ism should be equated with Communism. They 
say “at the risk of being repetitious, we would 
stress again that not everyone who sées danger 
in the growth of centralized government or 
who opposes federal housing and aid to educa- 
tion is thereby proved to be an extremist. 
What counts is the manner in which these 
issues are interpreted... .” (p. 212) 
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The radical rightist is against any area of 
agreement between America’s two great politi- 
cal parties, he seeks to “‘politicalize” every as- 
pect of life as does the totalitarian, he seeks to 
infect related groups in society and create 
intolerance to all who oppose his aims, he 
believes in secrecy, and also in a double-stan- 
dard of conduct. (pp. 224-225) The Over- 
streets urge conservatives to learn what the 
radical right can do as the liberals were edu- 
cated to what the radical left could do in the 
1930’s and 1940’s. What is the best way to do 
this? Ask the radical rightists “to substantiate 
every charge they make and... then (give) 
the fullest possible publicity ...to their re- 
sponses.” (p. 249) The authors note that the 
schools, the PTA’s, the mental health move- 
ment, and the public libraries have long been 
particular right-wing targets. (pp. 266-267) 
To protect these institutions from the on- 
slaught of the extremists, and to expose the 
contradictory nature of extremist beliefs, the 
Overstreets advocate full and free discussions. 
They note that labeling the radical right as 
“fascist” or “anarchic” is not only emotional, 
but incorrect. If any label can be applied to 
these extremists it is that of “anarchie totali- 
tarianism.”’ (p. 268) The radical rightist line, 
conclude the authors, “is not underwritten by 
any coherent theory. It is a product of anger, 
not of thought; of anger, and of a will to be on 
top of some heap. It expresses a determination 
to climb up and to pull down.” (p. 268) 

While noting that the strength of the nation 
is in its “‘liberal-conservative” or ‘‘conserva- 
tive-liberal” center, perhaps the authors place 
too great a stress here and there on the 
‘liberal’ or the “conservative” in American 
society. Such labels even though we admit 
their lack of preciseness connote an emphasis 
on and commitment to ideology which I do not 
believe exists. I hope also that the authors will 
some day undertake a further work dealing 
with extremism in cur society and attempt to 
determine the causes of the frustrations which 
have provided the material upon which such 
groups thrive. 

Of particular interest to educators, and a 
sentiment with which this reviewer concurs, is 
the Overstreets’ admonition to those in charge 
of our schools that perhaps our young people 
should have more familiarity with “the great 
words of our tradition so that they will have, 
all their lives, the supportive companionship of 
these words when they need them.” (p. 296) 
The authors are thinking of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Gettysburg Address. 
While such a plea might sound “‘corny” to some 
who have devoted their lives to the fine points 
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of analyzing the governmental processes and 
dealing with the sophisticated methodologies 
of the behavioral sciences, it is time all of us 
realized that there is more to government in a 
free society than the analysis of particular 
issues or the statistical predictability of par- 
ticular decision-makers. There is a spirit of 
freedom which must be conveyed in terms of 
our past if we are to keep faith with the future. 
That is the challenge of the Overstreets, not 
only to their fellow Americans, but to all who 
seek, through service and through instruction, 
to ‘set an example for the young men and 
women of our land. 

The radical reactionary right in the United 
States poses a danger for our country. It is 
constantly seeking to undermine faith in gov- 
ernment and in public servants. Anyone who 
disagrees with its fanatical beliefs is in danger 
of false and venomous attack and abuse. The 
time for all decent, reasonable citizens to 
stand up against radicals, left and right, is 
certainly here. The Overstreets have shown 
how this stand can be intelligently, responsibly 
and patriotically taken. 

Tuomas H. KUCHEL 

United States Senate 


Administration in Developing Countries—The 
Theory of Prismatic Society. By Fren W. 
Riees. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1964. Pp. xvi, 477. $7.95.) 


As chairman of the Comparative Adminis- 
tration Group of the American Society for 
Public Administration and as one of the most 
imaginative and prolific theorists of political 
development, Fred Riggs has measurably re- 
shaped the thinking of both practitioners and 
pedants of public administration in the new 
states. He was in the forefront of those who 
insisted that the principles of American public 
administration cannot be directly applied to 
transitional societies and that new models and 
concepts must be designed both to explain what 
goes on in such societies and to facilitate sub- 
stantive programs of development. The meas- 
ure of Riggs’ influence is not how many people 
use such terms of his as “prismatic society,” 
“sala,” or “elects,” but rather the large num- 
ber of people who are following him in trying 
to find some patterned order in the otherwise 
strange behavior of officials and bureaucrats in 
the new states. 

During the last few years it has not been 
easy to lay one’s hands upon much of Riggs’ 
writing, for as an extraordinarily cosmopolitan 
scholar he has generously published in numer- 
ous out-of-the-way journals. Now, however, he 
has done us the service of bringing together 


many of his widely scattered articles and or- 
ganized them as the chapters of this new book. 
This work is therefore not a systematic exposi- 
tion of his theory of a “prismatic society,” 
something which we still await. It is instead a 
fascinating introduction to the restless search- 
ings of an amazingly wide-ranging mind. Riggs 
is always uninhibited in sharing his readings 
and his ruminations. As a theorist he is in- 
trigued with words, their definitions and their 
nuances of meaning. He is constantly breaking 
the flow of his analysis to elaborate on the 
need for a new word, on the inadequacies of 
conventional terminologies, on the need to 
make more refined distinctions than the mind 
of man usually feels comfortable with. 

But it would be grossly wrong to dismiss 
Riggs as one who would tell us more about 
verbal distinctions than we want or need to 
know. Although at places in this book it is hard 
to understand why Riggs is so enthusiastic in 
laboring points which appear hardly to deserve 
footnote status, in truth the sum effect of his 
efforts is a substantial advance in both our 
knowledge of transitional societies and the 
state of social science theory in general. And 
this is true for two very specific reasons. First, 
in spite of his penchant for abstractions, Riggs 
is in fact above all a realist whose speculative 
mind is sparked by visions of exactly what 
happens in particular settings and not by the 
formulations of other theorists. Second, in 
seeking his level of description and analysis 
Riggs has gone further than anyone else in 
shattering the traditional disciplinary bound- 
aries and finding a new level for integrating, in 
particular, economic and political behavior 
and thus suggesting a modern, behavioral ver- 
sion of the old-fashioned field of political 
economy. 

Intellectually Riggs began his theoretical 
studies of the underdeveloped countries with 
the dichotomous models of “traditional” and 
“modern,” which were evolved in the writings 
of Maine, Toennies, Durkheim, Weber, and 
Parsons; and he once saw the underdeveloped 
countries as “transitional”? or mixed systems 
in a condition of unstable equilibrium between 
the two ideal types. Like most other contem- 
porary scholars he was, however, soon dis- 
satisfied with these categories and with all the 
compromising or euphemistic terms which have 
been invented for labeling the phenomena. It 
is true that Riggs has come up with a new 
terminology, and certainly only a very few 
scholars will feel that the basic problems of 
classification have been solved by his invention 
of calling traditional systems ‘fused’ as is 
light before striking a prism, modern societies 
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“diffracted” as is a beam of light after passing 
through a prism, and transitional systems 
“prismatic”? for the state of light within a 
prism. Tastes differ and analogies that are 
illuminating to one may seem only gross and 
clumsy to others, But it is not the terms that 
are important, as much as Riggs would belabor 
them; what is important is that Riggs has 
gone further than any other social theorist in 
taking the transitional societies as they really 
are and seeing them as much in a state of 
equilibrium as any ‘“‘traditional” or “modern” 
system. In his theory of the “prismatic so- 
ciety” Riggs singles out patterns of behavior 
which have an internal logic of their own, and 
which do not merely represent imperfect in- 
corporation of modern practices in societies in 
which traditional ways are being disrupted. In 
noting precisely what goes on in these societies 
he does not try to rationalize away or dismiss 
as transitory phenomena practices which might 
seem deviant in either traditional or modern 
settings. 

Let is be clear that Riggs is not advocating 
the Pollyanna view that apparently strange 
behavior in transitional societies ‘“‘makes 
sense” if one only ‘understands their values.” 
Nor is he saying that given time alone changes 
in behavior can be expected. What he is trying 
to do is to create a general utility model in 
which economic wealth, political power and 
social status considerations can be treated in 
the same matrix, and with respect to which, 
given the resource parameters of prismatic 
societies, the behavior of actors represents the 
hard-headed and clear-eyed judgments of men 
who are striving to optimize their total self- 
interest, The implication of Riggs’ analysis is 
that people do what they commonly do in 
transitional societies because that is where the 
payoffs lie for them and not because of any 
lingering “hold of tradition.” Thus, ‘develop- 
ment” toward “modernization” cannot be ex- 
pected as long as people, who can do something 
about it, will be hurt more than helped by such 
“development.” 

All this represents a significant advance in 
the boldness of theory building. Unfortunately 
it cannot be said that Riggs has been fully 
successful in expounding this model in the 
book under review. We must await the time 
when he will attempt a full exposition of his 
theories. In the meantime, however, he has 
given us a rich and provocative harvest of ideas. 

Lucian W. PYE 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Mass Media and National Development: The 
Role of Information in the Developing Coun- 
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tries. By Winpur Scuramm. (Stanford: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1964. Pp. xiv, 333. 
$7.50.) 


For better or for worse, it is now widely as- 
sumed that social science can be useful to policy 
makers, and particularly that careful attention 
to our storehouse of knowledge can make the 
processes of bringing about change or ‘‘de- 
velopment” less chancy, socially painful and 
politically unpredictable than was true in the 
past. Exactly how the contemporary leaders of 
the West or of the New Nations find their way 
through the theoretical and conceptual jungle 
of national economic, political and social de- 
velopment is an intriguing mystery. Whether 
they can derive any coherent meaning from 
the babel of hunches, insights, hypotheses, 
theories, “laws,” findings and speculations that 
social science has produced in this area in re- 
cent years is itself a subject that might be 
rewardingly researched. 

One great merit of Wilbur Schramm’s 
volume is that it is in part a self-conscious ef- 
fort at intellectual stock-taking. His central 
premise is that the process of economic and 
social development (the ‘‘terrible ascent” from 
traditionality to modernity) can be greatly 
facilitated through the intelligent and systema- 
tic use of modern communications technology 
—particularly the mass media of radio and 
television. In support of this premise, he as- 
sembles a striking amount of data on the 
distribution of information and information- 
producing facilities around the world; he sum- 
marizes much of what we believe we know 
about the dynamics of change; and he provides 
a number of summary examples oj the role of 
communications in facilitating change, draw- 
ing in some detail on the works of Lerner, 
Doob, Holmberg and Rao. Few will quarrel 
with his contention that those who would 
speed up the industrial response to the “revolu- 
tion of rising expectations” would do well to 
understand the importance of communications 
in this process. 

Schramm’s data clearly indicate that the 
task of achieving the goal he desires is formida- 
ble. Arresting statistics are produced to show 
that to be underdeveloped means, among other 
things, to be radically deprived on every di- 
mension relating to the production and dis- 
semination of information. Foreign news 
coverage in the world’s newspapers, for ex- 
ample, centers overwhelmingly on the affairs of 
France, Britain, the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. A 
relative trickle of news emanates from the rest 
of the world, both because the less developed 
countries do little to transmit local information 
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and because the foreign dispatches of the five 
world news services (owned by the same four 
countries noted above) concentrate on the 
affairs of each other. When these world news 
services do report on the affairs of Asia or other 
less developed parts of the world, the emphasis 
is often on the spectacular or the bizarre. This 
distortion and lack of balance is a problem 
worth considerable reflection. 

The pattern of severe inequality in the flow 
of information remains unchanged when one 
examines such media as mail, telephone and 
telegraph messages, radio and television. Most 
of the world remains a considerable distance 
from achieving the modest level of communica- 
tions development established by UNESCO as 
a minimally acceptable standard. For the many 
reasons Schramm cites, the serious lack of 
mass media facilities is not significantly coun- 
terbalanced by the two-step communications 
flow whereby information is diffused from 
urban centers to the countryside and from a 
few literates to a larger mass of illiterates. 
Moreover, he also argues quite cogently that 
economic development—and especially politi- 
cal development-—will require the existence of 
not one but many channels of information dif- 
fusion. A rational handling of this problem 
necessitates not merely more schools and news- 
papers but, in addition, greatly increased use 
of radio and television. 

Schramm is judicious in differentiating the 
kinds of things the mass media can accomplish 
in the complex field of development. As 
“watchmen,” he feels the media acting alone 
can do much to broaden human horizons, 
disseminate knowledge of economic alterna- 
tives and raise the level of human aspirations. 
In the area of changing values, attitudes and 
social customs, he suggests that the mass media 
must work through other structures by seeking 
to have an impact on opinion leaders and by 
imparting such necessary things as status and 
technical information to those who might in 
turn influence others. As “teachers” he con- 
cludes that the role of the mass media must be 
essentially auxiliary, reinforcing and perhaps 
extending the capability of existing human 
resources. His hope is that the mass media in 
the vital area of education can grow from the 
use of first and second generation materials 
(e.g., charts, maps, chalkboards, books) to the 
utilization of third and fourth generation de- 
vices (e.g., films and film strips, radio, tele- 
vision, programmed instruction and compu- 
ters). It is these new media which “represent 
the great hope of the developing countries for 
supplying education at the rate and of the 
quality required.” 
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Despite the author’s frequent caveats about 
well known obstacles to change, there is both a 
strikingly sanguine attitude toward the efficacy 
of the mass media and a distressing tendency to 
slide over several perplexing issues. For ex- 
ample, one would surely want to question 
Schramm’s implicit assumption that a rela- 
tively high level of economic modernity can be 
brought in the foreseeable future to that por- 
tion of the world he calls the “band of scarcity.” 
Some of his own data depicting the extremely 
modest improvements growing out of planned 
economic inputs clearly suggest how staggering 
this problem is and how little change one can 
expect in a period of several generations. If this 
is so, one is led to wonder just how much added 
information is consistent with keeping the 
“rising frustration” level at something below 
the point of serious eruption. The author him- 
self at one point observes that change must be 
balanced (e.g., literacy and technical skills 
should not outrun jobs), but he does not go on 
to specify that this concept—in some places 
and under certain conditions—may very well 
imply slowing down rather than accelerating 
the communications revolution. 

The author also raises the ethical question 
about using information technology to over- 
come traditional resistances to change. He 
concludes that “the developing countries have 
decided to change” (which raises the question 
of who this is) and that, other things being 
equal, knowledge is better than ignorance, 
health better than disease, eating better than 
going hungry, a comfortable living standard 
better than poverty, and political participation 
better than isolation from the polity. 

As an abstract statement of a democratic 
ethic, such a roll call of preferences is certainly 
laudable. But as an implied prediction about 
what is likely to emerge in the developing 
world, the rationale seems curiously removed 
from the conditions and patterns that cur- 
rently prevail there. The realities of Asia, 
Africa, the Middle East, and Latin America 
indicate that mass communications in part are 
utilized quite deliberately by indigenous elites 
to achieve and maintain control of political 
systems, often at the expense of the very values 
that are important to the author. In Schramm’s 
scheme of values (illustrated by the criteria for 
drawing up a national communications statute 
prepared by Fernand Terrou), information 
should be free, strongly protected by legal 
institutions and used as an instrument of 
human liberation. That, as a matter of empiri- 
cal practice, it may and often is used as a 
device for enslaving man receives less treat- 
ment than one might expect. 
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Finally, there is something unrealistic about 
Schramm’s repeated assertion that in the de- 
veloping countries demands for budgetary 
outlays for communications development should 
not be viewed as part of the normal competi- 
tion for funds that obtains among administra- 
tive departments. Because communications are 
essential to all governmental activities, its 
claims should be accorded a privileged position. 
Quite apart from the query whether com- 
munications, inherently a part of all functional 
administrative units or divisions, warrant 
separate operational status in a cabinet or 
ministerial structure, it seems of great import- 
ance that those who would increase budgetary 
outlays in this sector should be made to com- 
pete with the champions of more roads, better 
health, public housing, expanded educational 
facilities, industrialization and other activities 
associated with modernization. How lmited 
resources are in fact allocated in any system is 
the essence of politics, and it seems unlikely 
that a formula can be found that will take the 
field of communications outside this sphere. 

Schramm’s treatment is a cogent and often 
brilliant brief for the thesis that communica- 
tions are central to-—-perhaps even the touch- 
stone of—economic, social and political 
development. As such, it represents an im- 
portant contribution to the growing published 
output in the communications field, of which 
Schramm is a leading figure. Those who read 
this volume with care will be rewarded by its 
combination of rich detail and illuminating in- 
sights. Many will feel, however, that the case 
for the kind of attention to mass communica- 
tions that the author suggests suffers from the 
great gaps that remain in our knowledge about 
the dynamics of change. Schramm’s lucid 
analysis will certainly help us to identify the 
kinds of problems that require further scholarly 
attention, both on the dimension he treats so 
competently and on others of equal relevance 
to the difficult subject treated by this volume. 

Josera LAPALOMBARA 

Yale University 


American Political Science: A Profile of a 
Discipline. By AuBpert SOMIT AND JOSEPH 
TANENHAUS. (New York: Atherton Press, 
1964. Pp. xiv, 173. $5.75.) 


Somit and Tanenhaus accept some rather 
narrow limits in this book. They are not con- 
cerned with what we as political scientists do, 
nor with how or how well we do it. Rather they 
ask what attitudes or beliefs we have about a 
series of matters: behavioralism, the adequacy 
of our profession, the existence and influence of 
an Establishment in the APSA, the quality of 
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doctoral programs, the significance of the work 
being done in various fields, the composition of 
our “hall of fame,” the factors making for 
professional success, the prestige-value of pub- 
lication in various journals, and career satis- 
faction. They get-at our beliefs through a 
questionnaire sent to a representative sample 
of the members of the APSA and through com- 
puter-assisted multivariate analyses of the 
responses (N = 481). 

One of the main parts of the questionnaire, 
Part B, consists of 26 statements, respondents 
being invited to check “agree strongly,” 
“agree,” “disagree,” “disagree strongly,” or 
“can’t say.” The statements are taken from 
the literature and are of the kind that we all 
repeatedly hear, Yet they are vague and am- 
biguous, most of them in more than one 
respect. For example, “A substantial part of 
the intellectual conflict in American political 
science is rooted in issues that are methodologi- 
cal in character.” What is the meaning of 
substantial? Suppose that I think taat a “sub- 
stantial” part is so rooted, and that another 
“substantial” part is noi. How should I re- 
spond? Whatever my response, am I reacting 
to a factual statement or to a criticism? If it is 
a factual statement, what is the point in re- 
sponding ‘‘strongly?” Should I agree “strongly” 
that it is three o'clock? Another of the 26 
statements illustrates similar difficulties: ‘The 
really significant problems of political life can- 
not be successfully attacked by the behavioral 
approach.” How should I respond if I think 
(as I do) that some can be and that others 
can’t be, and further that even when it is 
possible to adopt a behavioral approach it may 
or may not be sensible to do so? (I will not ask 
the tired question—though I might, for it is 
relevant—whether we all agree on the defini- 
tion of “behavioral approach.’’) 

One of the conclusions that Somit and 
Tanenhaus reach is that ‘political scientists 
consider behavioralism the single most im- 
portant issue facing the discipline.” But ob- 
viously the finding is limited by the fact that 
they checked only on some selected issues of an 
intra-disciplinary sort, not on issues relating 
directly togovernment and international affairs. 

A colleague skilled in factor analysis, Samuel 
C. Patterson, is from a technical point of view 
quite respectful of the methods that Somit and 
Tanenhaus employ. On the negative side he 
points to the claim that factors concerning 
“behavioralism” and the “adequacy of the 
profession” are independent of each other and 
says that the alleged finding was in fact postu- 
lated in the method employed—that the orthog- 
onal rotation of the factors precluded any 
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finding that they were related. On the positive 
side he points particularly to the sophisticated 
and ingenious analyses relating to the “‘have- 
nots” and to ‘career satisfaction.” 

The most striking of the findings emerge 
from Part C of the questionnaire. Respondents 
were asked to name the political scientists who 
have made the most significant contributions to 
the discipline. As Somit and Tanenhaus note, 
the item revealed a “‘curious lack of consensus.” 
A mention by 2.9% or more of the respondents 
sufficed to get a name among the “greats,” 18 
being included for the pre-1945 period and 19 
for the post-1945 period. To add to the curious 
aspects of the situation, we might note that of 
the 33 on the combined list (four appear twice), 
19 have been elected to the Presidency of the 
APSA, but only 4 are among the 25 authors 
whose books have received the Woodrow Wil- 
son prize since it was first awarded in 1947. The 
most notable fact is that almost all of the 
“øreats” are the Ph.D. products of a very few 
departments. To put it differently, most de- 
partments—even most of the top eleven as 
determined by Hughes in 1925, Keniston in 
1957, and Somit and Tanenhaus in 1963— 
have failed to produce a single “great.” We 
can wonder what the effect would have been if 
a slightly different question had been put, e.g., 
if the respondents had been instructed to name 
a designated number of persons, or if they had 
been instructed to render judgment only in 
their own major field of interest. 

In the chapter dealing with the “greats,” 
Somit and Tanenhaus attempt to identify the 
elements of eminence—the factors that seem 
to account for the presence of the various 
names on the list. In the following chapter 
their concern is with “the road to success.” 
But “success” apparently has nothing to do 
with eminence. Somit and Tanenhaus choose, 
for their purposes, to equate it with “the 
ability to get offers from other schools,” and 
they comment on the “realism” with which 
respondents rated the contribution of various 
factors, e.g., the view that the quantity of 
publications contributes more than their 
quality. But again the responses raise ques- 
tions. How would the results have differed if 
the respondents had been asked about the 
actual receipt of offers rather than the ability 
to get them? How would they have differed if 
a distinction had been made between offers 
from Harvard University and Harding College? 
How would they have differed if respondents 
had confined themselves to explaining offers 
they themselves had received or extended 
rather than explaining those received by the 
other fellow? 
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In sum, judgments of the book can well be 
mixed. It is elegantly written, and much of it is 
interesting. But when people—even professors 
—are asked vague and ambiguous questions to 
which they can respond only on an impression- 
istic or intuitive basis, how much importance 
should we attach to the findings? If similar but 
clearer questions were asked not of a subgroup 
comprising a representative sample of the pro- 
fession but of a subgroup consisting of persons 
commanding very special respect, how much 
would the results differ and in what ways? And 
with regard to the departments that have pro- 
duced the “greats,” what do they have that 
the rest lack? Or should we ask what they once 
had that the rest then lacked? 

VERNON VAN DYKE 

The University of Iowa 


The Crisis of Political Imagination. By GLENN 
Tinppr. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1964. Pp. 373. $7.50). 


One criterion applicable to a book whose 
topic is ostensibly political theory is the fruit- 
fulness of the genre in which it is written. Pro- 
fessor Tinder’s essay is a study in political 
metaphysics. Its chief theme is the alleged 
failure of political theory to do away once and 
for all with all the world’s ills and to rectify the 
tragedy of the human condition. According to 
Tinder, modern political thought has managed 
to create a “bifurcation of spirit and society,” 
and has then refused to recognize this schism 
as the critical question confronting modern 
political thought. Consistent with this genre of 
analysis, the condition of mankind is deduced 
from principles which are assumed to be axio- 
matic and, consequently, beyond systematically 
acquired empirical data. 

The axiom in question is the alienation and 
estrangement of man, “the dread of his per- 
sonal existence,” the separateness of his life, 
and the decline of the traditional social and 
community institutions which in the past pro- 
vided the conditions for a more productive, 
secure and happier existence. This axiom is, as 
axioms must be, self-evident. Thus anchored, 
Tinder proceeds to an analysis of how aliena- 
tion or estrangement has manifested itself in 
our culture. The symptoms of mass disintegra- 
tion are everywhere (indeed, no area of per- 
sonal or social life escapes): the loss of rural 
assets (e.g., an open,-unpolluted sky, the breezes 
of the open country); the high divorce rate; 
the dislocations of industrial society; the decay 
of fraternalism in trade unions, lodges and 
neighborhoods; neuroses and psychoses; a loss 
of warmth in human relations (including an 
end to the esprit of the slums (sic); deadening 
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conformity; the private political impotence 
engendered by mass democracy. 

Estrangement and alienation are enforced 
not only by social and historical circumstances, 
but are expressed in cultural institutions as 
well. Religion, science, art, and philosophy, 
earlier sources of unity and social and psycho- 
logical integration, have each contributed to 
this dislocation. In rejecting religion, despite 
those respects in which skepticism constitutes 
a victory of rationality and enlightenment (p. 
43), the relationship of man to the universe 
established “through the great myths of 
Christianity” has been largely lost (p. 44). 
Science, chiefly physics, in its mechanistic or 
Newtonian stage, made it possible for man to 
“master a portion of reality... became an 
obstacle to apprehension of the whole range of 
being.” (p. 44) Modern physics, on the other 
hand, is incomprehensible to the layman and, 
therefore, a source of bewilderment, hence 
estrangement, rather than security. In philos- 
ophy, Descartes, Kant (whose philosophy is 
‘in some ways one of the most depressing ever 
formulated” [p. 46]), Hegel, and the existen- 
tialists have made the world unknowable and 
absurd. Recent art communicates the personal 
eccentricity rather than, as in the classical past, 
the universality of the human experience. 
Above all, politics has failed to offer a philos- 
ophy of community or a policy for furthering 
community. Liberalism, with laissez faire 
capitalism, and mass democracy have issued in 
a decline of political authority and thus of 
community. 

Where must we look, what must we seek to 
do, to extricate ourselves from this oppressive 


and dehumanized condition? Tinder replies: 


... the first task of social thought in our time is 
to regain the posture, if not of religious faith, at 
least of religious openness and inquiry. During 
most of Western history, theology and political 
theory have, despite some exceptional periods and 
figures, been close allies. What seems to be called 
for by the present failure of political imagination 
is above all a restoration of this ancient coalition. 
(p. 241) 


At this point Tinder explicitly formulates 
the theological premises of his argument, 
stating that “the demand of our time—which 
can be ignored only at the ultimate price of the 
continued decay of Western civilization—is 
. that society be reconstituted on the founda- 
tions of revelation, faith, and vision.” (p. 272) 

Now, the words ‘‘alienation”’ and “estrange- 
ment” are exceptives which serve, like the con- 
cept “neurosis?” or the concept “selfish”? to 
denote systems of behavior which are char- 
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acteristically different from other kinds of be- 
havior. It would be senseless to say that every- 
one, everywhere and always, is neurotic or 
selfish. The logic of the concept “neurosis” 
requires, if the word is to be meaningfully 
used, that non-neurotic behavior is possible. 
“Alienation” is a concept of the same sort. Its 
utility as a descriptive concept depends upon 
the possibility of nonalienated exissence. Any- 
one may, of course, use the concept in what- 
ever fashion he wishes, but if it is employed in 
a general and undiscriminating way, we are 
simply left without a word to dencte the phe- 
nomenon in question. Certainly the young 
Marx recognized this characteristic of the 
concept alienation and used it to describe a 
narrow and unique phenomenor—wiz., the 
alienation of the proletariat from the products 
of their labor. The extension of the theory of 
alienation to all aspects of life diminishes its 
fruitfulness and renders it innocuous and banal. 
The etiology of this error appears to go some- 
thing like this: despite his increased control 
over nature, chiefly since the industrial revolu- 
tion, man is nonetheless lonely and unfulfilled 
in a universe which he does not comprehend 
and which appears to offer neither solace nor 
encouragement. This condition is thought to 
stem from a breakdown in traditional norms 
of community. (Cause and symptom are 
systematically confused by Tinder). Men, it is 
thought, could not always have lived this way. 
And, like Jeremiah and the prophets, Tinder 
urges us to look to the past and consider the 
conditions of life lived by those who were less 
anxiety ridden, less neurotic, less existentially 
lonely and estranged. Who then? The Athenian 
in the agora? The village smith under the 
spreading chestnut tree? The mediaval vassal? 
The Jew of the ghetto? It is not clear—but 
somewhere in the past, before political and 
religious institutions were torn asunder, life 
allegedly was better: stable, orderly, happy—a 
veritable Golden Age of Fulfillmen;. 

The Crisis of Pclitical Imagination is not a 
crisis in political imagination at all. It is a 
eatalogue of clichés (with a cliché for a solu- 
tion) which does not add up to an argument. 
There may well be a painful, tormented and 
lonely dimension of life which has nothing 
whatever to do wita politics. Private feelings of 
estrangement may, as well, be a luxury for 
those who at this point in industrial civiliza- 
tion need no longer expend their time, energy 
and effort in acquiring the basic necessities of 
life. 

Finally, there is, as Tinder himself observes, 
a kind of pretentiousness in supposing that our 
times and our problems are greater or that 
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they are uniquely different from those of the 
past. But it is sheer folly to suppose that a pos- 
sible solution to these problems lies in the 
resurrection of ancient and well interred re- 
ligious institutions. Political theorists ought to 
be among those most keenly aware of the tor- 
ment and effort expended by mankind in get- 
ting politics clear of the religious rubric. What- 
ever price is paid in the “disintegration of 
community” (if indeed this infelicitous expres- 
sion has any meaning at all) it is a small one if 
the conditions of political community require 
the reemergence of religion in political life. 
JOSEPH S. MURPHY 
Brandeis University 


The Cameroons from Mandate to Independence. 
By Vicror T. LeVine. (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 
1964. Pp. 329, $7.50.) 


It has become commonplace to stress at the 
beginning of a political study devoted to a 
particular African country that the area under 
consideration is culturally heterogeneous. In 
the case of the Cameroun Federal Republic, 
such an assertion is fully justified not only 
because the republic’s people belong to three 
major African culture areas (according to the 
late Melville Herskovits’s classification) but 
also because the country has been a meeting 
ground for three major European cultures: 
German, French, and English. What was 
originally the German protectorate of Kamerun 
was divided into two mandated areas adminis- 
tered by France and Britain respectively. The 
French “Cameroun” became independent on 
January 1, 1960; two regions that constituted 
the British “Cameroons,” administered as part 
of Nigeria, chose different fates by means of a 
referendum: the Northern part was integrated 
with Nigeria, and the Southern part joined its 
French-speaking neighbor to constitute the 
present Federal Republic on October 1, 1961. 
This new state thus shares with the Somali 
Republic the rare distinction of being a country 
in which units administered by different colo- 
nial powers came together at the time of inde- 
pendence. As the only political history of the 
area, Mr. LeVine’s book is a useful addition to 
the relatively short list of serious country 
monographs on Africa. 

The focus of this study is on the lesser-known 
of the two components, French-speaking East 
Cameroun. More than half of the text is de- 
voted to background factors and pre-World 
War IT institutional and political history but 
contains several items that are particularly well 
handled and contribute significantly to an 
understanding of later political development 


The first of these is LeVine’s interesting discus- 
sion of the German colonial experience in 
Kamerun which, in spite of its harshness, be- 
came an extremely important factor shaping 
nationalism in the area: “The German experi- 
ence remains, for many Cameroonians, at once 
a political touchstone and a potent symbol of a 
half-mythical golden age when the Cameroons 
were one.” (p. 38) This is more than a footnote 
to colonial history: it indicates how rapidly the 
boundaries drawn during the African scramble 
became symbolic referents for nationalist 
ideologues. Given the importance of the Ger- 
man factor, however, one wonders why there 
are no traces of African reactions to the Ger- 
man conquest of Western Europe which are 
known to have occurred in such disparate areas 
as Northern Mali, the Congo, Kenya, and 
Madagascar, where the event was associated 
with hopes for African liberation and led to 
political effervescence. 

Another item of particular interest is Le- 
Vine’s treatment of ethnic tensions among the 
Bassa and Bamileke of the south in the chapter 
on westernization and social change. This is of 
the utmost importance for an understanding of 
recent politics in the area because these groups 
have provided the nucleus of support for the 
Union des Populations du Cameroun, an organ- 
ization founded in 1948 and originally affliated 
with the French West African Rassemblement 
Démocratique Africain; when the latter adopted 
a meliorist strategy, the UPC remained mili- 
tant and eventually became an underground 
terrorist movement whose persistence through- 
out the past decade has affected the entire 
political system. Although it is not completely 


_ clear from LeVine’s discussion why such social 


tensions, common to numerous other ethnic 
groups in similar situations, should have re- 
sulted in this particular political outcome, he 
has provided at least the beginnings of a case 
study which hopefully will lead others to 
attempt a comparative examination of a 
dramatic but hitherto poorly understood aspect 
of the political process in Africa. 

Since the author has already published in 
compendia edited by others much of his mate- 
rial on recent political parties and groups, as 
well as on institutional arrangements within 
the Federal Republic, the chapters he devotes 
to the post-World War II period constitute pri- 
marily a chronicle of groups, personalities, and 
events, with relatively little stress on political 
structure and process. This is somewhat unfor- 
tunate because it deprives the present book of 
what might have been a more unified format. 
It is indeed difficult to find our bearings when 
the author reaches the end of the line—except 
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that it is 1961 and the ride is over. There is very 
little conceptual clarity in the terminal discus- 
sion of what is, after all, a very interesting 
problem of integration. Similarly, among his 
conclusions, LeVine states that “Admittedly, a 
nation ... does not need a vigorous party sys- 
tem in order to be a nation. The Soviet Union, 
Communist China, and Yugoslavia are no less 
nations for having single-party systems.” 
(pp. 220-221) What is the relevance of this 
remark? He goes on to argue that since both 
East and West Camerouns have chosen demo- 
cratically-oriented systems, however, ‘‘The 
stability’ of the Camerouns’ party system 
becomes, therefore, a crucial element in build- 
ing a Cameroun nation as Camerounians them- 
selves would like it to be.” The author then 
summarizes “the gradual collapse of multi- 
partyism” (covered in detail in his other pub- 
lications), the emergence of a one-party state, 
and concludes that “The East Cameroun has, 
for all practical purposes, ceased to have a 
‘party system’... .’’ He then ends with further 
remarks on stability and democracy. 

The shift in the level of discussion from 
regime to system, the confusion between 
modernization and democracy, the lack of 
clarity in the relation of both of these with some 
undefined state labeled ‘stability’ is unfor- 
tunately characteristic of much current work in 
comparative politics. While he does not achieve 
conceptual elegance, however, LeVine has dem- 
onstrated soundness of judgment and empirical 
flair by forging out of disparate materials a 
useful political study. 

ARISTIDE R. ZOLBERG 

The University of Chicago 


The New States of West Africa. By Kun Post. 
Penguin African Library AP14, 1964. 206 
pages. $1.25. 


In this interesting and able book Mr. Post, a 
British political scientist who has worked par- 
ticularly in Nigeria, surveys the new world 
created since so many West African countries 
gained their independence in the period 1957- 
1961. He is interested, he notes, in formulating 
a “preliminary set of generalizations” about 
the political systems operating there, but he is 
not model-building at a high level of abstrac- 
tion. He suggests that too much attention has 
been paid to outward forms in looking at 
modern West Africa; he is more concerned to 
describe political reality than political forms. 
To this extent his book does not deal in the 
terms of political sociology which David Apter 
and others have previously applied to West 
Africa, but belongs rather to the British school 
of narrative and dissection. 
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Mr. Post deals first with the manner in 
which the various West African statzs achieved 
independence. His account is not elementary, 
and readers without some familiarity with West 
African names and parties may find it com- 
plicated to follow. He then considers the role of 
the African elites to whom the colonial powers 
transferred authority, the political institutions 
which they attempted to transfer, and the prob- 
lems of creating national unity and national 
consensus. This is the real focus of his work, 
and its most informative and useful section. 
The differences among the various national 
elites and their relations with traditional struc- 
tures of authority are thus described, as well as 
the heritage of political ideas left by the 
British and the French. Mr. Post concludes 
that the difference in political attitude of these 
two powers is still to be seen in West Africa; 
indeed, he really uses “French” as a synonym 
for ideological, and ‘‘British’”’ as a synonym for 
pragmatic. He notes that the political system 
in Ghana does not fit into either category and 
that the special conditions of federalism explain 
many developments in Nigeria. Nevertheless, 
this single antithesis seems incomplete as an 
analysis of the differences among Wast African 
political systems, and Mr. Post tries to make it 
explain too much. In his opinion, incidentally, 
both British and French policies were failures 
in West Africa, for the French failed to trans- 
cend territorial boundaries to builc a French 
West Africa, and the British concept of par- 
liamentary government has not taken root. 

In discussing current institutions and prob- 
lems Mr. Post devotes a chapter to what 
Mamadou Dia called “the indispensable sym- 
biosis of party and government”. Here he 
considers not so much the structure of a one- 
party state, as its real impact on policy and 
development at local levels, in other words how 
it affects the ordinary citizen. He notes with 
interest recent trends in Senegal and Guinea 
which seem to point toward a rebuilding of 
local administrative cadres and their insulation 
from direct party influence, although party 
structures still handle the making of policy. On 
problems of national unity he discusses the lack 
of distinction so far made by African leaders 
among such terms as ‘state’, “nation”, and 
“country”, to which Leopold Senghor has 
added “fatherland”. He makes clear the turn- 
ing inward of the new political units, even to 
the point of xenophobia, as well as the role (or 
lack of it, at present) of agencies of dissent: 
competing parties, trade unions, youth groups, 
the church. Mr. Post is not sanguine about the 
dangers which the call for unity and uniformity 
may create, when an opposition has no method 
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The Adams Papers: Diary and Autobiography of 
John Adams. Epitep BY L, H. BUTTERFIELD. 
(New York: Atheneum, 1964. Boxed in four 
paper volumes. Vol. I, Pp. xeviii, 365. Vol. II, 
Pp. x, 458. Vol. IIT, Pp. xiii, 449. Vol. IV, Pp. x, 
403. $2.65 each volume.) 


When these first four volumes of The Adams 
Papers were originally published in 1961 it marked 
an event of such historical significance that 
President John F. Kennedy was called upon to re- 
view them for the American Historical Review. 
For these first four volumes are but the beginning 
of a mammoth publishing undertaking, spon- 
sored by the cooperative endeavors of Life, 
Harvard University Press, the Massachusetts 
Historical Society and the Adams family, to 
bring, forth an anticipated one hundred volume 
record of the writings of three generations of the 
Adams family. This monumental project, which 
commences in 1755 when John Adams started his 
Diary, will cover some thirteen decades of Adams’ 
writing, up to 1889, which the editors have 
chosen as the cut-off year because it was the year 
in which the last survivor of the “third genera- 
tion,” died. Scholars will thus have for the first 
time an accessible record of the major literary 
accomplishments, reflections, observtions and 
comments of what assuredly was the most his- 
torically conscious family in the formative years 
of our history. 

In the attractive paper-back edition of the 
Diary and Autobiography of John Adams, the 
Diary, spanning the years 1755 to 1804, runs to 
two and a half volumes; the Autobiography, com- 
posed of three large fragments of manuscript 
which ends in midsentence in 1780, covers ap- 
proximately a volume and a half. The last one 
hundred pages of volume four are devoted to an 
exceptionally copious and informative index to 
the four volumes. 

While these volumes cast little new light upon 
political history, they are quite revealing of the 
temperament and personality of their author. 
What emerges from this remarkable record, in 
much fuller flavor than found in its previous 
partial publication in the Works of John Adams 
edited by Charles Francis Adams (1850-1856), is 
an intensely sensitive, vain, warm, introspective, 
humorous and occasionally earthy human being. 
Here is the contrite and Puritanical Adams who 
could write in his twenty-first year, “Oh! That I 


could wear out of my mind every mean and base 
affectation, conquer my natural Pride and Self 
Conceit, expect no more deference from my 
fellows than I deserve, acquire thar meekness, 
and humility, which are the sure marks and 
Characters of a great and generous Soul, and 
subdue every unworthy Passion and treat all men 
as I wish to be treated by all.” Here is the am- 
bitious and self-pitying youthful Adams: “I long 
to be a master of Greek and Latin. I long to pros- 
ecute the mathematical and philosophical Sci- 
ences. I long to know a little of Ethicks and moral 
Philosophy. But I have no Books, no Time, no 
Friends. I must therefore be contented to live and 
die an ignorant, obscure fellow.” Yet here also is 
the omnivorous reader, Adams, devouring every 
work he can lay his hands upon in law, history 
and philosophy, in Latin and Greek as well as 
French and English and dutifully recording each 
achievement along with his conjectures in his 
diary. ‘Would the State of Nature be a State of 
War or Peace?”’, he considers upon reading 
Montesquieu. “Hobbes thinks, that Men like 
Cattle, if in a state of Nature, would mutually 
desire and strive for the Mastery, and I think 
Secondat’s Argument from the Complexity of the 
Idea of Dominion, is not a Refutation of Hobbes’s 
Hypothesis, for Cattle fight for Dominion, and 
Men in the State of Nature may be supposed to 
have as clear an Idea of Dominion as the Cattle 
have.” And here also is the maturing “mixed 
government” theorist, recollecting in his Auto- 
biography his opinions of Thomas Paine’s Com- 
mon Sense. “The Arguments in favour of Inde- 
pendence I liked very well: but one third of the 
Book was filled with Arguments from the old 
Testament ... and another Third, in planning a 
form of Government, for the separate States in 
One Assembly, and for the United States, in a 
Congress. His Arguments from the old Testament, 
were ridiculous. ... The other third part relative 
to a form of Government I considered as flowing 
from simple Ignorance, and a mere desire to 
please the democratic Party in Philadelphia. ...” 

It is interesting if not surprising to find that in 
composing his Autobiography Adams did not 
bother to consult his Diary to refresh his memory. 
As a result events remembered in she Autobiog- 
raphy do not always occur in precisely the same 
fashion as those recorded in the Diary. 

L. H. Butterfield, editor of The Adams Papers, 
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and Leonard C. Faber and Wendell D. Garrett, 
assistant editors, deserve especial praise for the 
manner in which they have joined the miscellany 
of manuscript into a coherent whole. Their 
judicious use of informative notes, which reveal a 
tremendous amount of painstaking research on 
their part, enlighten the reader to names, places 
and events which otherwise might remain either 
confusing or obscure. John Adams once wrote in 
his Diary, “... I never shall shine, till some 
animating Occasion calls forth all my Powers. I 
find that the Mind must be agitated with some 
Passion, either Love, Fear, Hope, etc. before she 
will do her best.” These four volumes are the 
record of a mind passionately active in the making 
of our history.— ALAN P. Grimss, Michigan State 
University. 


Mili and Liberalism. By MAURICE COWLING. 
(New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1964. Pp. xvii, 161. $5.00.) 


Cowling’s essay on John Stuart Mill is of a 
piece with his Nature and Limits of Political 
Science (reviewed in this Review by Dwight 
Waldo, LVIII, 408, June, 1964), and it is prob- 
ably the most severe attack on Mill since James 
Fitzjames Stephen published his Liberty, Equal- 
ity, Fraternity in 1873. In the Nature and Limits 
Cowling argues that political science has become 
pretentious and sterile, or at least fallen into a 
state of confusion, through its failure to sever 
explanation on the one hand from persuasion and 
practice on the other. Dwight Waldo is probably 
correct: most of us will find Cowling’s general 
thesis ‘perverse and precious” and be repelled by 
his advocacy of “Science for Science’s Sake” and 
“Philosophy for Philosophy’s Sake’; yet from the 
vantage point of this frame of reference Cowling 
is able in this essay on Mill to highlight some of 
the confusions in Mill’s work and to show he is 
something less than the liberal he is usually held 
to be. 

Cowling believes it bad enough to move from 
explanation to prescription, but he finds com- 
pletely “intolerable” the sin of using the former 
as a “cover” for justifying or dignifying the 
latter. And Mill has sinned beyond redemption. 
He could be forgiven, Cowling says, if he had 
done what one expects of a politician, if he had 
offered practical advice and then supported it 
with “rhetorical gesturing’; but when one finds a 
philosopher has allowed his practical interests ‘‘to 
dominate, and deflect, the structure of his ex- 
planation” and has justified persuasion to moral 
revolution on the basis of philosophical authority, 
“then one must say that philosophy has been 
corrupted.” (p. 118) 

Nor can it be otherwise: Mill places all hope 
for the moral and political reconstruction of mod- 


ern society in the very group that Cowling feels 
must divorce itself completely from practical 
matters—Cowling’s academia (the scientist and 
the philosopher) apparently corresponds very 
closely with Mill’s ‘‘clerisy” (the literati and the 
intellectuals). In Cowling’s estimate Mill þe- 
lieved Christianity had served its purpose of pro- 
viding an ordering principle during the Middle 
Ages, but Christianity was inadequate for the 
developing age of science, an age that demanded 
an all-encompassing Truth in place of the partial 
truth to which the inflexible Christian intoler- 
antly clung. Moreover, Christianity was negative, 
emphasizing “Abstinence from Evil, rather than 
energetic pursuit of Good.” (p. 13) A new fount of 
moral doctrine was needed, the clergy were to be 
replaced by the clerisy; and then, freed from the 
shackles of convention, eventually all men would, 
through their intellect and under the guidance 
(and indoctrination) of the clerisy, be able to 
arrive at a consensus about the way the empirical 
world functions (Mill’s Sociology). Moreover, 
through the sense-knowledge obtained in the 
Science of Sociology man would be able to arrive 
at moral agreement (Mill’s Ethology). Appar- 
ently this latter consensus will come when man 
rises to a level of intellectual cultivation where 
through self-examination he can achieve a “‘dis- 
interestedness,”’ a state enabling him to see that 
his own interests are best served by the serving of 
the best interests of all. (A “natural-harmony-of- 
interests” postulate makes an easy bridge be- 
tween is and ought.) 

On the methodological dimension Cowling is .- 
asking the impossible or belaboring the obvious: 
while he would insist on the impossible require- 
ment that the scientist should have no bias from 
the very beginning of his investigation, his in- 
sistence harmlessly serves to remind us that the 
scientist must take every precaution to eliminate 
his prejudices when possible or to minimize them 
when it is not—or at the very least to lay them 
bare before his audience, Far more interesting to 
Mill scholars will be the substantive judgments, 
the firm denials that Mill was the Great Liberal. 
For Cowling argues most persuasively Gf at 
inordinate length) that Mill finds individuality 
no more an end than liberty; they are but instru- 
ments to permit the clerisy to unburden them- 
selves of convention and lead us into the light, 
according to Mill—Turopore B. FLEMING, JR., 
Wayne State University. 


Plato’s Republic: A Philosophical Commentary. 
By R. C. Cross ann A. D. Woozuny. (New 
York: St. Martin’s Press Inc., 1964. Pp. xv, 
295. $5.00.) 


This work, admirable in many of its aspects, is 
the result of the collaboration of two professors in 
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the Scottish Universities of Aberdeen and St. 
Andrews, They have written this commentary for 
the benefit of British students whose introductory 
course in philosophy is based upon a reading of 
the Republic. They aim to provide the reader with 
an appreciation of Plato’s views, with an explana- 
tion of the structure of his arguments, of the 
philosophical problems involved and also to pro- 
vide an introduction to philosophy as the authors 
understand the term. Their approach to philos- 
ophy, however, and Plato’s conception of philos- 
ophy differ in many respects so that their at- 
tempt to conjoin an introduction to modern 
philosophy to an exegesis of the Republic does not 
have a wholly felicitous result. One part of their 
enterprise, the introduction to modern philosophy 
is well realized, and though their exegesis is not 
equally successful, it is still eminently worth- 
while. 

The structure of the Republic lends itself to an 
introduction to philosophy, since the dialogue 
itself is, among other things, a propaedeutics to 
philosophy. The authors analyze the initial argu- 
ments with special care; they show the alterna- 
tive lines of enquiry that remain unexplored; the 
occasional errors in argumentation are pointed out 
and we see that some of Plato’s arguments are 
indeed quite bad. At the same time as we follow 
the argument we become acquainted with the 
various kinds of definition (the authors reject 
Aristotle’s real definition as too narrow) and with 
the dangers of ambiguous terms. 

As the argument moves forward we become 
aware of the complex of ideas enveloped in the 
term justice; social, moral, epistemological and 
ontological dimensions appear, and the wide 
range of topics and materials requires the com- 
mentators to become selective. They choose to 
disregard the educational theories and to restrict 
themselves to brief observations on politics of 


which two are of special interest. The authors. 


argue rather convincingly that no social contract 
theory is to be found in the Republic since 
Glaucon’s argument contains no idea of political 
obligation. The authors also call attention to 
Plato’s shift from economic classesin the first and 
second city to political classes as the basis of or- 
ganization in third city. This change of organiza- 
tional principle occurs without any emphasis, so 
that there remains a moot question whether 
Plato was unaware of the shift or decided to ac- 
complish it without awakening the reader’s 
attention. 

The main stress of the commentary is laid upon 
purely philosophical topics. Better than a third 
of the work is devoted to discussion of Republic 
474 to 535 (end of V, VI and VII) where prob- 
lems of epistemology and ontology are. treated 
extensively. Here, as throughout the whole com- 
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mentary, the discussion is penetrating and lucid, 
the comments incisive, and the presentation of 
the various strands of argument is a marvel of 
clarity. But here also it becomes evident that the 
authors’ aim to furnish simultaneously a philo- 
sophical propaedeutics and an exegesis of the 
Republic cannot be wholly realized. 

The distinction of episteme and dora is analyzed 
in terms of the difference between knowledge and 
belief. As Messrs. Cross and Woozley point out 
neither English term, though customarily used as 
translation, does quite convey the meaning of the 
Greek. It is necessary to add, moreover, that in 
our usage the word belief contains an element of 
subjectivity, not present in Plato's notion of doza. 
The authors’ procedure to elucidate Plato’s 
doctrine through an analysis of the meaning of 
belief and knowledge and examination of their 
linguistic function, though very interesting and 
informative, rather tends to obscure Plato’s 
teachings. Plato’s epistemology, its constitution 
of differing objects of knowledge coordinated to 
the different modes of knowing, is open to objec- 
tion. But the authors’ criticism based on their 
discussion of knowledge and belief miss their 
mark. The distinction between doxa and episteme 
is fundamental to Plato’s ontology, but as the 
authors have been misled by their own inter- 
pretation of knowledge and belief they are not 
compelled to give sn exhaustive account of the 
ontological characteristics of the Fcrms (ideas). 
Their attention is focused mainly upon the func- 
tions of the Forms as basis of necessery (a priort) 
propositions and as universals. There is a masterly 
account of the functions of the Forms in Plato’s 
system from which the student vill derive a 
better understanding of the structure of Platon- 
ism. The account of Plato’s philosophy of mathe- 
matics is also very interesting. The sugges- 
tion that the mathematicals are the Forms seen 
in isolation, while the highest level of knowledge 
is the perception of the Forms in their connection 
with the Form of the Good is thoughtprovoking. 

The commentary concludes with a chapter on 
Plato’s philosophy of art and a very brief discus- 
sion of the final myth. The brevity of the last 
section indicates that Mssrs. Cross and Woozley 
consider the myth largely irrelevant. No doubt, 
most modern philosophers would esteem it little. 
But, since the device of the myth is often used by 
Plato at decisive points, relegating the myth 
of Er to unimportance will give th2 uninformed 
reader an erroneous impression of the role of 
myths in Plato. 

As an explication of Plato’s teaching his work 
is highly provocative, always thoughtful and full 
of valuable insights but not in all respects au- 
thoritative. Considered as an introduction to 
philosophy for British students this work is ex- 
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cellent. The parochial nature of the audience for 
whom this commentary is intended may explain 
the paucity of American authors cited and the 
absence of any literature in a foreign language. 

Despite the various shortcomings noted, the 
authors have greatly enriched the Platonic litera- 
ture and their work should be read by every stu- 
dent of the Republic. It would be well, however, if 
all those readers who wish to grasp Plato’s intent 
would at the same time consult Jaeger’s Paideza, 
Wild’s Plato’s Theory of Man and Voegelin’s 
Plato and Aristotle, none of which are mentioned 
in the bibliography.— Uuricu 8. ALLERS, George- 
town University. 


John Dewey and Arthur F. Bentley: A Philo- 
sophical Correspondence, 1932-1961. SELECTED 
AND EDITED BY SIDNEY RATNER AND JULES 
ALTMAN WITH JAMES E. WHEELER AS ASSOCI- 
ATE Eprtor. (New Brunswick: Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1964. Pp. 737. $12.50.) 


This volume is a fascinating record of the 
intellectual exchanges between the late Professor 
John Dewey and Arthur F. Bentley. The record 
begins with a letter from Bentley, dated No- 
vember 15, 1932, in which he states that he is 
sending a copy of his recently published Lin- 
guistic Analysis of Mathematics to Professor 
Dewey. He remarks that some of the views ex- 
pounded in the book owed much to some of Pro- 
fessor Dewey’s early lectures. The second letter is 
Professor Dewey’s reply, dated May 22, 1935. He 
doubts that he acknowledged the receipt of the 
volume when it was received, and he adds that he 
has recently read it. “It has given me more en- 
lightenment and intellectual help than any book 
that I have read for a very long time... .” 

The next to the last letter in the volume, 595 
pages later, begins “Dear A. F.” dated April 9, 
1951. The last letter is dated December 6, 1951, 
and it begins “Dear John.” In the intervening 
pages may be found comments on almost all 
problems of philosophy and scientific method and 
also the steps by which the formal salutations of 
1932 and 1935 became the informal salutations of 
1951. The story is told through the correspondence 
of the two men. The editors have noted and cor- 
rected the mistakes the writers make in their 
letters and occasionally have added a note to 
clarify the transaction that is going on between 
the two men. These editorial insertions are major 
aids to the reader in following the intellectual 
controversies. The issues and problems come alive 
as these two men strive to make clear the notions 
that they are developing. It is a great pleasure to 
follow the fully documented account of their 
agreements and disagreements. 

An introductory essay by Sidney Ratner pro- 
vides a biographical sketch of each man and an 
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excellent summary of the philosophical mileu in 
which the correspondence occurred. The volume 
contains two previously unprinted essays by 
Dewey and two appendices. One of the latter 
gives a brief but useful bibliography, and the 
other a brief biography of the persons that are 
referred to in the letters. Both are very useful 
features of the book. 

The correspondence that is reproduced covers a 
period long after the publication of The Process of 
Government. There are a few brief references to 
the Process book and some casual remarks about a 
few political scientists. The major topics in the 
letters are the notions that are developed in the 
essays published by Dewey and Bentley under 
the title Knowing and the Known (1949). Both 
authors published other works in the period 
covered by the letters. 

The book will be most helpful to those who are 
interested in the problems of scientific method, 
for there are elaborate commentaries on most of 
the major contributors to philosophy in this 
century. The reader will find himself titillated by 
the vigor and informality of the correspondence 
and he will be impressed by the seriousness of 
purpose that pervades the search for firm state- 
ments about the human condition. The volume is 
a substantial contribution to the intellectual his- 
tory of the first half of the 20th century.— 
CHARLES B. Hacan, University of Illinois. 


Patriotism and Nationalism: Their Psychological 
Foundations. By Lzeonarp W. Door. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1964. Pp. 297. 
$6.75.) 


Professor Doob is a psychologist with a re- 
markable facility for relating psychological re- 
search to problems of political importance. In the 
past he has performed this task in relation to the 
problem of the change in beliefs, values, and 
behavior associated with the process of “becoming 
more civilized’? and the problem of the bound- 
aries of communications systems. This earlier 
work was based on extensive field work in Africa. 
The current book, which extends the earlier re- 
search, is based on field work in another area 
where problems of community and nation build- 
ing are important—the German speaking South 
Tyrolean section of Italy. And here the main 
concern is with patriotism and nationalism. 

Patriotism, in Doob’s useful definition, is ‘‘the 
more or less conscious conviction of a person that 
his own welfare and that of the significant groups 
to which he belongs are dependent upon the 


‘preservation or expansion (or both) of the power 


and culture of his society.” Nationalism is the set 
of demands for action arising from patriotism 
that incline people to sacrifice on behalf of their 
government’s aims. Patriotism is thus intimately 
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related to the general political problem of nation 
building. And nationalism—which used to be a 
political problem in the international sphere as a 
source of potential conflict among nations—is, as 
Doob defines it, closely related to problems of 
economic and political development. The nation- 
state is the institution that mobilizes resources 
for development and coordinates developmental 
activities. Economic development and social 
change have always been related to appropriate 
motivation—be it the Protestant ethic or high 
achievement motivation—but in a context where 
the state is the focus of development, nationalism 
becomes a prime motivating set of beliefs. Na- 
tionalism becomes a way of motivating people to 
work for social change and of harnessing their 
energies into cooperative and coordinated ac- 
tivities, 

Patriotism and nationalism are related to 
commitment on lower or higher levels—to local 
attachments and to international attachments. 
Thus economic and social development that de- 
pends upon commitment to the nation-state has 
important implications for both parochial com- 
mitments to the family, community, ethnic 
group, and region and for commitment beyond 
the nation-state to internationalism. Here Doob 
returns to the great questions about nationalism 
that have usually been the focus of concern—its 
role in generating international tensions and in 
blocking international cooperation. : 

Doob has many interesting things to say here 
upon these subjects from his psychological per- 
spective, largely because his particular psycho- 
logical perspective is an extremely sensible one. 
He does not look at nationalism as a way in which 
personal psychoses play themselves out on the 
political stage. Though he considers the psycho- 
logical functions of nationalism, it is not con- 
sidered a pathological manifestation. He deals 
with the ways in which political events are inter- 
preted by those involved in them and how these 
interpretations in turn lead to further action. This 
provides a useful psychological approach to his- 
tory—as a set of interpretations of events and 
reactions to them. In this way, history becomes 
intimately connected with the contemporary 
culture of a nation. 

One of the most interesting sections of the book 
deals with the objects of patriotic and national- 
istic commitment. One rarely loves one’s country 
in the abstract sense of the term, but rather, some 
observable manifestation of the country—its 
land, its people, its culture, its symbols—and the 
discussion of the variety of possible objects of 
attachment is particularly enlightening. 

The book opens with the important question of 
what the psychological study of nationalism can 
add to our understanding of the political problem 
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of nationalism. The question is dealt with from a 
variety of perspectives in the book—the psychol- 
ogists’ tools are brought to bear on the problem of 
the sources of patriotism and national:sm, and on 
the problems of causal inference and of measure- 
ment. And many fascinating ideas are suggested. 
But perhaps because the subject is so intriguing, 
because Doob has so many interesting ideas to 
develop, because his skills are so apt for the task, 
and, perhaps, most of all, because this reviewer 
had such high expectations based on his experi- 
ence with Doob’s earlier books on Africa, the 
present volume is somewhat disappointing. 

Doob’s previous work on Africa has employed 
data gathered in the most uncongerial circum- 
stances to deal with complex and important prob- 
lems. The present baok in contrast is rather thin 
in new material. One might have hoped for more 
material from Doob’s new studies ir the South 
Tyrol and more comparisons with the results of 
his African studies. Much of the book -s a specula- 
tive essay on nationalism based on a mixed bag of 
psychological, historical and philosorhical works 
(though good speculation, it is true). And lastly, 
the book makes clear how important it is that the 
psychological study of nationalism be merged 
with studies of nationalism from tke organiza- 
tional point of view. Further informetion on the 
organization of Scuth Tyrolean nationalism 
would have added greatly to our understanding 
of the role of nationalistic beliefs. 

But this is perhaps to ask too much. The present 
volume remains a stimulating discussion of a 
vital topic—a discussion that is psychologically 
wise and politically pertinent—Srpnny VERBA, 
Stanford University. 


Administrative Decision-Making: A Heuristic 
Model. By Wiuu1am J. Gore. (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1964. Pp. viii, 191. $5.00.) 


This book is a major contribution to organiza- 
tion theory. Professor Gore subjects the process 
of decision-making to closer scrutiry than has 
been done heretofore, and he comes up with some 
highly original observations, not only concerning 
decisions, but as to the nature of crganization. 

He begins by constructing a detai_ed model of 
decision-making based on successive empirical 
studies and then draws theoretical conclusions. 
The model provides insights into the decision- 
making process and into the way the problems are 
perceived, evaluated, weighed in terms of con- 
sequences, and support obtained fer an agreed 
course of action. He traces the organizational 
actions and varied reactions in each of these 
phases. 

Decision-making has become a most popular 
subject in public administration in recent years. 
As Gore wryly points out, it has become the 
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latest in “a succession of widely held enthusiasms 
for some particular dimension as the key to 
effective administration.” (p. 2) 

But from Gore’s material the decision-making 
process as usually described does not conform to 
administrative reality. ‘‘Classical theory sets 
decision-making off as a sequence of independent 
choices made by executives with formally desig- 
nated powers. Acting in the name of the organiza- 
tion with the assistance of top staff and through 
consultation with their subordinates, these men 
were said to carry out decision-making functions. 
They do this through the rational process of defin- 
ing a problem, identifying the alternatives, select- 
ing the most appropriate and acceptable alterna- 
tives, translating it into a course of action, and 
initiating the implementing activities.... We do 
not have one case history that shows an executive 
making the decision through a formal mecha- 
nism. The procedure described by the classical 
theory is the means used to formalize and pro- 
claim the decision, not to cast it.” (pp. 182-133) 

Actually, Gore concludes, administrative deci- 
sion-making cannot be separated from the full 
stream of organizational behavior ‘‘Though some 
distinctly choice-making behaviors can be sepa- 
rated from the full scope of forming a collective 
response, it does not seem profitable to attempt 
to break down organizational behavior in terms 
of a choice-making, non-choice making dichotomy. 
Decision-making seems to serve as an orienting 
device by means of which a response is first given 
direction and then appropriate content.” (p. 133) 

More clearly than any theorist before him 
Gore analyzes the organization as an enormously 
complicated pattern of inter-acting behaviors in a 
somewhat precarious equilibrium. The executives 
(or as he calls them, ‘‘power-holders’’) are not the 
persons who choose satisficing alternatives most 
appropriate to achieve agreed ends, nor who per- 
form a specified technical operations; “they are 
the power-holders in a large, indigenous social 
system, who have the political skills and the char- 
acter traits that lead them to strive for and pay 
the price of maintaining a position in an in- 
herently unstable, often untenable power struc- 
ture.” (p. 134) 

In his studies of the organization as an inter- 
acting system Gore is acutely aware that, even in 
the simplest organization, the goals pursued by 
the various participants (including clientele 
groups) are never unified and often clashing. It is 
fortunate that his illustrations are drawn from a 
small town fire department which most people as- 
sume to be a single purpose unitary organization. 
He effectively shows that such is not the case. 

I think Professor Gore is unduly modest in his 
claims for this work. He calls his analysis “‘a deci- 
sion theory fragment.” It is certainly more than 


that. It casts new lights on many aspects of or- 
ganization. Perhaps most significant about Gore’s 
analysis is its implications for total political 
systems. If his generalizations are true for simple 
organizations they describe as well the operations 
of the larger political system. He also makes pos- 
sible an understanding of the dynamics of change 
and the way it effects (is incorporated into or 
rejected by) organizations. 

If there is a criticism of this book it is the fact 
that it is so tightly written that it is likely to 
frighten away or lose those who most need its 
message. Much of the material so contradicts the 
“conventional wisdom” in the field of organiza- 
tion theory that to incorporate these insights 
would require a basic re-structuring of most of the 
teaching materials now used in the field ——Donaxp 
SMITHBURG, Illinois Institute of Technology. 


The Exercise of Influence in Small Groups. By 
Terence K. Hopxins. (Totowa, New Jersey: 
The Bedminster Press, 1964. Pp. viii, 205. 
$6.50.) 


In this book a sociologist at Columbia Univer- 
sity reduces to system a wide range of research 
and theory building on small groups. He uses the 
work of psychologists like Kurt Lewin, Muzafer 
Sherif, Solomon Asch, Herbert Hyman, Robert 
Bales, and Leon Festinger; of sociologists like 
Durkheim, Lazarsfeld, Parsons, and Merton; of 
philosophers like Ernest Nagel; and of compar- 
ably distinguished writers who are harder to 
classify. The work of these researchers and 
writers is indeed of durable vitality. It is in this 
book, logically and neatly arranged within a 
hermetically sealed retort, in which all these rich 
and yeasty cultures die. 

Within its own terms the book is brilliantly 
successful. It sets out to examine patterns of 
influence within small groups, which the author 
defines as those not containing subgroups. It 
limits itself to influence patterns as they are 
determined wholly by forces that generate (or— 
to use a term more appropriate to contained 
analysis—function) within small groups. Hopkins 
states that influence, which is not equally shared 
by all group members, reflects status, which in 
turn has five properties: rank, centrality, ob- 
servability, conformity, and influence. 

The non-static relationship between these five 
attributes is not quite clear. The author correlates 
each with every other one, though the subject of 
the book, influence, is the property to which the 
four others presumably bear some special rela- 
tionship. In describing the book, one hesitates to 
use such terms as independent and dependent 
variables, or causes and effects, because they are 
not consistent with the static style of thought 
that characterizes the book. Rank, centrality, 
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conformity, and influence all positively correlate. 
Rank, influence, and centrality tend to cumulate. 
Aside from what is implicit in cumulation, there 
is no real consideration of why these attributes 
tend to interact statistically with each other. 

The author states that there is less change in 
group members as a consequence of inter-personal 
influence (1.e., by a single individual working on 
another individual) than of group influence. He 
offers two explanations for this: that it is easier to 
change opinion in a group context and that group 
pressure is visible. The first is not really an ex- 
planation but rather a tautology; the second is an 
intriguing, little discussed enigma. 

Why are people more influenced by their fel- 
low group members than they are by a person who 
has one or another attribute of high group status? 

At various points, Hopkins gives clues. He says 
that the motivation for compliance is outside the 
interaction system, and he does not look into 
motivation. He says that those parts of a person 
that are outside the group are causally relevant 
to individual behavior in small groups. But again 
these parts are not part of his analysis of these 
groups. What the author has done by mentioning 
these factors is to indicate that the etiology of 
group interaction is in part external to the system 
and therefore not a matter of concern. This is as 
grand a non-sequitur as the chemist who says that 
the analysis of acids and bases relates to jons of 
hydrogen and hydroxyl, but since positive and 
negative charges of electricity are outside the 
chemical system, they are not to be considered. 
Chemists do not so exclude physics. 

What is curious is that a sociologist so mani- 
festly competent in psychological and sociological 
literature and in logic itself can so casually elimi- 
nate from consideration those forces that would 
reanimate the cultures sealed in his bottle and 
produce in vitro an analysis in vivo. The book’s 
systemism concerns rank but has no odor. Indeed, 
even within the group as system, the author 
refuses to consider dynamic forces: “The prin- 
cipal mechanism checking the tendency to 
anomie ...is the exercise of influence.” This is 
almost another tautology and may be valid only 
if other (mon-group) causes of anomie are ex- 
cluded. Why some individuals have influence and 
others accept it is not considered, because these 
would involve an analysis in depth of group 
interaction and in breadth of the non-group 
aspects of the personalities of the group members. 

As an attempt to abstract and codify some 
manifest characteristics of group interaction, the 
book is a suecess. But abstraction of principles, a 
necessary ingredient of all scientifie endeavor, is 
by no means sufficient. It is like reducing all 
chemistry to the periodic table. Group interaction 
involves long and complicated equations, with 
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elements compounding and interacting in a man- 
ner that such a periodic table as this book helps 
little to understand.—Jamus C. Davies, Univer- 
sity of Oregon. 


The Crisis of German Ideology: Intellectual Origins 
of the Third Reich. By GeorGEe L. Mossu. (New 
York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1964. Pp. 373. Cloth 
$5.95, Paper $2.65.) 


After the military defeat of the Berlin-Rome- 
Tokyo Axis in 1945, scholarly interest in Fascism 
rapidly and sharply declined, while communism 
(particularly after the start of the cold war in 
1947) became the focus of attention among 
students of totalitarianism. Yet the unexpected 
phenomenal success cf William Shirer’s Rise and 
Fall of the Third Reich a decade and a half after 
World War II showed that the interest of the 
reading public in German Nazism was stronger 
than the professional historians and political 
scientists had assumed. The continued relative 
lack of interest in the Italian and other varieties 
of Fascism may be based on an inarticulate—and 
yet very perceptive—realization that German 
Nazism was not just another variety of Fascism 
but a phenomenon sui generis—totalitarianism in 
its most nihilistic form so far experienced. As 
time goes on, therefore, it may be expected that 
more and more searching analyses of Nazism will 
be forthcoming, abandoning the shallow inter- 
pretations of Nazism as capitalism in depression 
and decay or as a reaction to the Versailles Treaty 
or as the product of a few evil men of the Hitler- 
Himmiler-Eichmann type. 

Professor Mosse’s book is a valuable symptom 
of, and contribution to, this stirring process of 
serious and probing study of German Nazism and 
its background. While many dismissed Nazi ideas 
for long as mere tools of propaganca that few 
Germans—including the Nazi leadership—took 
seriously unless they belonged to the cultural and 
social riff-raff of German society, the author em- 
phasizes at the outset that it “is important to 
keep in mind that the Nazis found tkeir greatest 
support among respectable, educated people” 
(p. 1). The interpretation of the small Nazi 
movements in countries like Holland or Norway 
in terms of the concept of Lumpen-Bourgeoiste 
possesses considerable validity, but is entirely 
inappropriate in analyzing the ideological forces 
that culminated in German Nazism. In fact, one 
of the most striking results of the author’s research 
is to demonstrate the questionable usefulness of 
the general conception of Fascism ta the extent 
that the differences between German Nazism and 
other varieties of Fascism may be greater than the 
similarities. Thoroughly familiar with Fascist 
movements outside of Germany, the author con- 
cludes that “the German variety came to be 
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unique” (p. 315), and that the fundamental dif- 
ference between Nazism and other types of 
Fascism “reflects the difference between German 
thought and that of the other western European 
nations” (zbid.). Professor Mosse singles out the 
rationalism of the Enlightenment and the social 
radicalism of the French Revolution as the two 
most important ideological forces that were re- 
pudiated by the German ‘‘Volkish” tradition that 
finally culminated in the triumph of Nazism. The 
author correctly points out that these ideological 
forces were, and remained, alive throughout the 
high tide of Fascism elsewhere in Europe, and 
consequently Fascism remained a relatively small 
movement in the western countries outside of 
Germany. What was a (perhaps the) central 
cultural tradition in Germany over a long period 
of time, was only a marginal and episodic current 
of opinion in the rest of Western Europe. In 
elaborating these basic differences between Ger- 
many and other western nations Professor Mosse 
fails to deal with the all-important phenomenon, 
both in thought and behavior, of nihilism. In this 
nihilistic attitude, developed in Germany long 
before the rise of Nazism, nothing was sacred or 
permanent. In religion, Germany was the only 
country in which it was seriously planned to 
destroy the Jewish-Christian tradition and ethies 
and to revive the ancient pre-Christian pagan 
cults of Wotan et al. Among primary social insti- 
tutions, even the family was to be done away 
with—-something which, again, no other Fascist 
movement intended to do. Finally, in murdering 
six million Jewish men, women, and children at 
Auschwitz and other extermination camps, Ger- 
man nithilists revealed how the unthinkable could 
be turned not only into the thinkable but into 
real events. It is Professor Mosse’s merit to show 
in his book that this mentality has a long back- 
ground in German thought and institutional life, 
and while he does not propose that the tradition 
that culminated in Nazism encompassed all 
facets of German thought and action, he shows 
that it was a trend strong enough to eventually 
become the dominant force of the German state 
and society. In particular, he points out the cru- 
cial role played by the German conservative 
classes in actively aiding the rising tide of racial- 
ism, irrationalism, and totalitarianism. 

The wealth of material in Professor Mosse’s 
book, inaccessible to anyone not intimately 
familiar with the German language and writings 
unduly neglected outside of Gerrhany, makes his 
work a must for any student of modern totali- 
tarianism. The book would have been more 
valuable still if the author had not confined him- 
self to the period after 1870 in tracing the ideo- 
logical background of Nazism. The late eighteenth 
century would perhaps have been a better start- 


ing point, since the author could have then shown 
the impact of Romanticism, for example, in 
literature as well as in history, politics, eco- 
nomics, and law. Finally, while the author shows 
in a masterly fashion how the ideas and sentiments 
developed in Germany that found their final and 
disastrous expression in Nazism, he hardly comes 
to grips with the basic question of why such 
attitudes were embraced by so many Germans 
but rejected very largely elsewhere in Western 
Europe. But perhaps this is a theme for another 
book.—WILLIAM EBENSTEIN, University of Cali- 
fornia (Santa Barbara). 


The Liberal Idea of Freedom. By Davin SPITZ. 
(Tucson: The University of Arizona Press, 
1964. Pp. 210. $5.50.) 


This far-ranging book, by our most persistent 
and industrious spokesman for the political 
theory tradition that reaches from Mill to 
MacIver and Bertrand Russell, includes inter 
alia: a refutation of the “iron law of oligarchy”; a 
demonstration that the Communists are not, 
properly speaking, of ‘‘the Left’’; a new attempt 
to salvage John Milton as a legitimate fore- 
runner of contemporary “open society’? doc- 
trines; an indictment of the American South (it is 
seceding ‘‘not merely from the country but from 
civilization itself;” it “may well drown the coun- 
try in [a]... torrent of barbarism which is a 
continuing affront to democracy and to mankind”) 
that some readers, including this one, will have to 
interpret as a summons for a new Civil War; a 
defense of “the right of civil disobedience’; a 
vindication of Hobbes against the classical politi- 
cal philosophers, who ‘‘pretentiously” claimed to 
know the highest good, while Hobbes did not. On 
all these matters, Professor Spitz’ conclusions 
flow from his premises just as inevitably as ever 
Euclid’s did from his axioms; for those who share 
those premises, he provides the best of all possible 
refresher courses in how to use them as weapons 
with which to rout the forces of reaction, au- 
thoritarianism, aristocracy. At the end of the 
book Professor Spitz stands, like Fortinbras in 
the last act of Hamlet, himself unscathed, among 
the fallen corpses of those who have, in one 
fashion or another, stood in his way. Two groups 
of readers, perhaps, will hesitate to celebrate his 
victories: First, those who do not share his prem- 
ises. And second, those whose specifically intel- 
lectual history has been, in recent years, a little 
different from his. 

We have all had the experience: the orchestra 
on the radio begins a tune that we have not heard 
for a long while, and suddenly we are transported 
across time and distance to a moment and place 
we had supposed to have faded completely from 
our memories; we feel again the feelings, experi- 
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ence again the associations, even re-know bits of 
knowledge, that make us, for the nonce, 18 or 25 
or 32 again. So itis with The Liberal Idea of Free- 
dom; it evokes a world in which World War Two 
has not yet happened (so that it seems only nat- 
ural, not surprising at all, when, at one point, 
Professor Spitz refers to Josef Stalin as if he were 
still alive and running the USSR, and, at numer- 
ous points, cites MacIver and Laski as if they 
were names to conjure with). One searches, as one 
reads, for the secret of the evocation, which can- 
not be a matter merely of the unfamiliarity of the 
names or even of Professor Spitz’ very consider- 
able literary skills. Then, suddenly, one under- 
stands: the world he conjures up is a world not yet 
touched by the Strauss-Voegelin revolution in 
political theory scholarship, the world of Sabine 
and Catlin, a world, therefore, in which modern 
political theory has not yet been brought into 
focus by Natural Right and History, and in which 
the American political tradition continues to look 
as it can never look again to the man who has 
moved into the Strauss-Voegelin universe. Those 
whose recent intellectual history has been differ- 
ent from Professor Spitz’ will not, I repeat, cele- 
brate his victories; but there could be, for them, 
no better bench-mark than his new book from 
which to measure the eons that separate us from 
MacIver and Laski. A not-yet-dead Stalin will, 
for them, be less of an anachronism than a 
Hobbes (Hobbes the very inventor of those indi- 
vidual “rights” that constitute the essence of 
Professor Spitz’ explicitly ‘anti-conservative”’ 
position) whom the author, without blinking an 
eye-lash, can describe as a “conservative.” 

It remains to mention the part of The Liberal 
Idea of Freedom that should most gladden the 
hearts of Professor Spitz’ political co-religionaries, 
namely, pp. 127-174, in which he takes up “the 
curious contemporary revival of what may loosely 
be called conservative thought” and passes in 
rapid review some of its typical spokesmen: 
Senator Goldwater, Bertrand de Jouvenel, Walter 
Berns, Peter Viereck, Russell Kirk, Willmoore 
Kendall. Here his theses seem to be first, that the 
writers in question all suppose themselves to be in 
possession of a higher truth, or set of principles, or 
orthodoxy, that they are only too eager to impose 
upon others, that they seem little able to agree 
among themselves as to what that higher truth, or 
those principles, are, and that, taken individually, 
they turn out, upon examination, to be pretty 
much unintelligible. On the unintelligibility 
charge, this reviewer finds himself in substantial 
agreement with Spitz, except perhaps, but only 
perhaps, in the case of that one of the writers 
whose work he (the reviewer) knows best. On the 
lack-of-agreement charge, again no quarrel from 
this quarter—at most the suggestion that our 
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author pay less attention in future'to the Conserv- 
ative intellectuals he takes time to vivisect-——they 
are indeed, for the most part, a poor lot—and 
more to the real well-springs of American Con- 
servatism, which is the continuingly-successful 
though inarticulate resistance, out in American 
society, to what I have called elsewhere the Lib- 
eral Revolution. On the eager-to-impose-an- 
orthodoxy charge, I content myself with (a) 
denying it, and (b) observing that it might come 
with better grace from a theorist less intoxicated 
than Professor Spitz upon the absolute rightness 
of his own position.—WILLMOORE KENDALL, 
Universtiy of Dallas. 


The New Meaning of Treason. By Repecca Waist. 
(New York: The Viking Press, 1964. Pp. viii, 
374. $6.95.) 


Rebecca West is one of those fortunate people 
untroubled by serious doubts. Not for her are the 
agonies of a Gheorghiu or a Hesse or a Kafka 
striving to understand the pathos, even the ab- 
surdity, of the human condition. Not for her are 
the confusions of a mind torn by a conflict of 
loyalties, or by the uncertain meaning of loyalty 
itselfi—whether this implies devotion to the laws 
or to the state or to the people or to a moral or 
political principle by which we may judge those 
laws or that state or that people. Not for her, 
again, are the qualified and tentative portrayals 
and judgments of the skilled biographer or his- 
torian; despite the absence of adequate data— 
and as Herbert L. Packers Ex-Communist Wit- 
nesses makes clear, even the most exhaustive 
legislative investigations, administrative hear- 
ings, and court trials are deficient fact-finding 
instruments—she simply and repeatedly asserts 
“he must have imagined” and “it can be taken as 
certain that...’ Not for her, finally, is there an 
appreciation of the fact that her book is about 
The New Traitors, not The New Meaning of 
Treason; for what really concerns her is not trea- 
son or changing concepts of treason—least of all 
the haunting thought that the ultimate dishonor 
is treachery to one’s self—but the character and 
motives of some of England’s recent and contem- 
porary traitors. In short, Miss West’s projected 
clarity is the clarity of the innocent; and in the 
absence of sustained and systematic political and 
philosophical analysis, the innocent are as un- 
likely to understand the guilty as the rich are to 
understand the poor. 

If we can set all this aside, the encomiums 
heaped on Miss West’s book-—-a revision and 
expansion of a work originally published in 1947— 
are understandable. For Miss West tells an ab- 
sorbing story in an absorbing way. With uncom- 
mon literary grace, she spins the tale of treason in 
England from William Joyce (Lord Haw-Haw) 
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and John Amery to Alan Nunn May and Klaus 
Fuchs to the defectors Burgess and Maclean. 
Even the sordid Ward-Profumo-Keeler case falls 
under the purview of Miss West’s acid yet stylisti- 
cally elegant pen. For one who wishes to while 
away an otherwise dull afternoon, and who has no 
Eric Ambler at hand, this is an intriguing volume. 

But one must not read or inquire too closely. If 
he does, if for example he asks: who or what is the 
new as distinct from the old traitor? he will find it 
difficult to apply with consistency the three chief 
labels Miss West provides: the New Traitor is the 
extrovert rather than the introvert, the profes- 
sional rather than the amateur, the Communist 
rather than the Fascist. If he takes seriously her 
oft-repeated contention, reminiscent of Socrates 
in the Crita, that “If a state gives a citizen protec- 
tion it has a claim to his allegiance” (p. 361), he 
will have to ask, what Crito with his intellectual 
limitations did not ask, why then was Socrates in 
prison in the first place? Clearly a claim is not 
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always equivalent to an obligation or a right; and 
it is not the least of Miss West’s shortcomings 
that in all her many pages she has room for but a 
single paragraph that barely touches this side of 
the coin. And if the reader enjoys such quips as, 
‘The French Revolution has given pleasure to all 
subsequent generations, because if was an out- 
standing event which afterwards proved never to 
have happened” (p. 80), and “communism .. . is 
fascism with a glandular and geographical differ- 
ence” (p. 141), he will also have to ask himself, 
what is their relevance to her argument? and more 
importantly, are the statements true? 

That Miss West’s book is a superior example of 
sophisticated journalism, that it abounds with 
sprightly aperçus, and that it raises questions of 
major significance, make it all the more regret- 
table that the book warranting this title is not the 
volume Miss West has written.—Davip Sprrz 
The Ohio State University. 
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The Federal Bulldozer: A Critical Analysis of 
Urban Renewal, 1949-1962. By MARTIN 
ANDERSON. (Cambridge, Mass.: The M.I.T. 
University Press, 1964. Pp. xti, 272. $5.95.) 


This is an unfortunate book. It is unfortunate 
in that the author presents it as a work of objec- 
tive scholarship, and it fails lamentably to meet 
minimum scholarly standards. It is unfortunate in 
that a university press has seemed through this 
publication to give the imprimatur of academic 
respectability to a book which would not other- 
wise have acquired such credentials. It is unfortu- 
nate in that the book has debased the currency of 
the academy among knowledgeable men of affairs. 
It is unfortunate in that this inadequate polemic 
has already come to play a major role in the politi- 
cal debates over urban policy. The issues involved 
in urban affairs are complicated and difficult 
enough without the distortions and obfuscations 
Anderson introduces with his array of non- 
evidence. 

Anderson’s general conclusion is that the 


federal urban renewal program should be re- 
pealed. He argues that renewal projects involve 
major social costs, primarily by destroying large 
amounts of low-cost housing (slums), relocating 
the low-income residents, and building a smaller 
volume of higher priced housing. The effect is to 
shift slums rather than eliminate them, and ef- 
forts to inhibit further blight through rehabilita- 
tion programs are, says Anderson, inherently 
doomed to failure. As against these costs, the 
benefits of renewal are alleged to be far smaller 
than commonly supposed. Actual rebuilding is 
slow and not very profitable, only privileged 
economic and intellectual elites benefit, tax re- 
sources are lost to the city, and so on. 

These are important arguments, in much need 
of careful inquiry and constructive dialogue. 
Renewal did generate a halo effect for itself and 
has subsequently generated opposition from such 
strange bedfellows as urban liberals and ideologi- 
cal conservatives. Thus the political issues have 
both curiosity and social importance. Their 
elucidation cannot be served by incompetence. 
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Anderson makes a strong case against reliance 
on summary statistical reports and occasional 
secondary sources for analysis of complex prob- 
lems. He makes the case through his exclusive 
reliance on‘ this sort of material. There is no 
evidence that he has conducted any field in- 
quiries at all, and he makes no effort to determine 
whether there are significant variations among 
cities and, if so, why. His data are not only 
inadequate but quite out-of-date. Generally he 
stops in early 1961 which was about the time 
that many large projects began to move into 
construction phases. At one point (p. 106) Ander- 
son concedes that more recent data may undercut 
his position, but he decided that it was “not 
feasible to attempt to redo the entire study in 
order to update the data.” A perfectly reasonable 
position, provided the argument is altered to take 
account of the new prospects. 

In his preface Anderson acknowledges that 
readers thought his book was unbalanced. In 
reply, he asked, “But what haven’t I considered? 
What have I left out that is important?” (p. x) 
The answer is that he left out a great deal. For 
example, he stresses the fact that urban renewal 
projects had destroyed, as of March, 1961, some 
126,000 dwelling units, mostly low cost slums, 
and built only about 4000 low cost units to take 
care of the erstwhile slum dwellers. He neglects 
to. mention the 268,000 units of public housing 
completed during this same period in other parts 
of these cities. 

There is a chapter questioning the constitu- 
tionality of renewal programs. The author sus- 
tains his argument by quoting at length from a 
district court opinion which the U.S. Supreme 
Court subsequently overruled and by omitting 
mention of later reaffirmations of this position. 
Anderson’s conception of constitutionality hinges 
on his notion of virtue, not on the law, which on 
this question is not at all uncertain. Another 
curious use of material involves a quotation from 
the president of Alcoa respecting that firm’s 
experience in renewal work. “We have seen 
enough to know that we have had it” (p. 122). 
The same man is quoted in The Journal of Hous- 
ing as follows: 

"We have the conviction that urban renewal is essential if our 
cities are to survive and that Alcoa can play 2 constructive role 


in that battle and bring home to its shareholders a reasonable 
return on their investment.” (October, 1964, p. 472) 


If Anderson wants to establish the disenchant- 
ment of investors with renewal, he needs sys- 
tematic evidence, not an isolated instance. 

In his eoncluding chapter Anderson cites twenty 
“quite persistent” beliefs about the urban re- 
newal program. No clues are given as to whose 
beliefs these are, but they constitute a summary 
version of the straw men against whom Anderson 
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is arguing. He then arrays twenty “facts and 
estimates” which purport to demonstrate the 
invalidity of the beliefs. In one such pairing An- 
derson asserts that it is believed that, “Urban re- 
newal is definitely in the public interest, that is, 
its net result is ‘good? when looked at from the 
national viewpoint.” The “fact and estimate” 
reads, ‘It has never been clearly established that 
urban renewal is in the public interest. In fact, a 
strong argument can be made that it is not in the 
public interest.” (p. 223) 

An unfortunate book.—Rosert H. SALISBURY, 
Washington University (St. Louis). 


Bureaucracy on Trial: Policy Making by Govern- 
mental Agencies. BY WILLIAM W. Borer. (Indi- 
anapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 
1964. Pp. ix, 184, $1.95.) 


“This book,” William Boyer writes in his pref- 
ace, “not only attempts a general description and 
analysis of policy making in administrative 
agencies but is also concerned with administrative 
policy making in terms of its relation to demo- 
cratic government and ‘due process’.” By policies, 
he refers to “agency statements, essentially legis- 
lative in substance, that affect private rights and 
interests” (page 1). If a teacher is looking for a 
brief and relatively simple introduction to ad- 
ministrative procedure for use by students, this 
book should do quite well. The diversity of formal 
procedures and the arguments for and against 
various standard practices are outlined through- 
out the book. But the reader who takes the title 
seriously and expects discussion of how adminis- 
trative agencies make decisions on substantive 
policy matters is bound to be disappointed, The 
only policy decisions treated here are those con- 
cerning the kinds of procedures to be followed in 
making administrative rules. 

In his concluding chapter, the authcr begins by 
observing that typical policy making does not 
exist in the context of governmental pluralism, at 
least not in details, but that 
Nevertheless, in an idealized form the policy-making cycle is 
tantamount to the structure of a model. From this model, cer- 


tain conceptual propositions emerge that have important impli- 
cations for administrative theory: 


1. Policy making in public administration ig not devoid of an 
identifiable process capable of descriptive analysis. 

2. This procesa consists of a cycle of five sequential stages— 
initiation, preliminary drafting, public participation, final drafting, 
and reviewing. 

3. The moat important stages substantively, and the most com- 
plex procedurally (those that involve the most participants) are the 
initiation and public participation stages. 

4. The initiation and public participation stages involve the 
vital interaction of public administration with tis external environ- 
ment, 

5. This vital interaction is organized and purposeful, rather 
than individual and accidental. (pages 166-167) 


Apparently, the author wishes to convey his 
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belief that there is some definable pattern in 
administrative rule making and that the world 
outside the agency has some impact upon it. It 
would be interesting to speculate on why he saw 
fit to draw up these elementary notions in the 
form of “conceptual propositions” or even “the 
structure of a model.” What might otherwise be 
reasonable statements turn into vacuous grand 
conceptions only because the author abandons 
his material in favor of genuflections to the worst 
aspects of contemporary fashion in the social 
sciences. His real contributions risk getting buried 
amidst the rubble of pseudo-propositions. 

Taking material not only from the usual 
sources on nationgl administrative law but also 
from a variety of siate sources, Boyer adds to our 
knowledge of administrative procedure. He shows 
us the great variety of procedures and the many 
problems connected with them. We see how con- 
tact with the application of rules sometimes 
makes administrators reluctant to codify or even 
publish them. The problems which this creates 
for the affected citizens and for those concerned 
with due process are brought out so that students 
can appreciate the difficulties. The author’s 
special knowledge of Wisconsin adds a valuable 
dimension to his discussion. AARON WILDAVSKY, 
University of California (Berkeley). 


Whe Speaks for the South? By James MCBRIDE 
Dasss. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, Inc. Pp. 398. $5.95.) 


James McBride Dabbs speaks for the South in 
the voice of his prototype, the Southerner. Mr. 
Dabbs believes that there is a predominant 
southern type and a characteristic southern atti- 
tude. The reviewer is inclined to doubt that the 
South is singular or that there is a typical South- 
erner. But Mr. Dabbs, who was born and reared 
and continues to live on a South Carolina planta- 
tion, speaks with more authority than the re- 
viewer who was born and reared in the North and 
has lived in the South only a little over thirty 
years. Moreover, Mr. Dabbs is past President 
and a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Southern Regional Council, “champion of the 
best in the South,” “the most solidly based inter- 
racial organization in the South.” 

This is not a book in political science, or social 
science, though it offers many discerning views on 
southern politics and southern society. The analy- 
sis is highly subjective and introspective. The 
author himself concedes that his interpretation of 
southern culture is probably influenced by the 
fact that he was born in a seaboard state of the 
Old South and not in one of the later southern 
states such as Alabama or Mississippi. Quite 
obviously, the Southerner is a White Southerner 
though the author treats White Southerners and 
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Negro Southerners with equal courtesy and con- 
cern. This, indeed, is the crux of his thesis, that 
the Southerner has been created largely by the 
relationship between the two races, a relationship 
which he traces back to the early settlers whose 
“basic error’ was to accept the institution of 
slavery for plantation life. 

The South about which Mr. Dabbs writes 
“was, and is, in part legendary, in part real.” 
One gains the impression that the author admires 
and loves the legendary part, regrets and deplores 
much of that which is real. A truly religious 
person, his perception of the South and the 
Southerner reflects his own values and convic- 
tions. The Southerner is “the product of history, 
still existing, though daily being modified toward 
the American norm.” Because the region per- 
petuated the “‘basie error” of its first settlers, it 
still suffers from a sense of guilt that sets it apart 
from the rest of the nation. As Mr. Dabbs points 
out, the South has always been a great land for 
politicians. Politics perforce has substituted for 
religion, for the roots of religion are necessarily 
shallow in a society that accepts slavery. Protes- 
tantism with its emphasis on individual morality 
was never able to encompass the whole culture of 
the region. And, even after the Civil War, the 
treatment of the freed Negroes remained on the 
conscience of the Southerner who tried to keep 
ethics out of politics and to talk more about 
State’s Rights than civil rights. 

If the author lingers too long upon the tragic 
as well as the heroic past, it is not because he has 
no vision of the future. He notes briefly, and al- 
most incidentally, that industrialization and ur- 
banization in the past twenty years have been 
producing revolutionary changes in the region. 
He notes also that the South has been increasingly 
drawn into national circles by the Democratic 
Party (obviously written before the 1964 elec- 
tion!) and that it bas felt the unifying impact of 
federal appropriations for military installations. 
More impressively he suggests that ‘The South 
has been God’s project’’-~a kind of pilot project 
—‘ learning how to do within a limited area what 
now has to be done in the world if civilization is to 
survive.” As he views it, “southern history was 
God’s way of leading two opposed peoples into a 
richer life than either could have found alone.” 
Thus, tomorrow the South, “By God’s Grace.” 

What can a political scientist learn from this?— 
what one thoughtful and sensitive Southerner 
thinks and believes about his own land and 
people. But the South is a complex subject and no 
one person speaks for its entirety. Other south- 
erners are no less southern who speak quite 
differently about the same land and people— 
Strom Thurmond, Martin Luther King, Ralph 
McGill, George Wallace, James Prothro, Em- 
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mette Redford, et al,. southerners all! —MARIAN 
D. Irisa, Florida State University. 


Essays on the American Constitution. GOTTFRIED 
Disrzg, Ep. (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1964. Pp. x, 245. $6.50.) 


All who labor in the field of constitutional law 
know the impact of Alpheus Mason’s efforts. This 
Festschrift makes it clear that a famous scholar 
may also be a great teacher. Plainly Alpheus is 
not one of those professors who—after a short 
burst of youthful enthusiasm—come to look upon 
their work as the casting of false pearls before 
true swine. For he has kept his enthusiasm in the 
only way an intelligent man can keep it—by 
passing it on to others. This of course is high art, 
and obviously Alpheus has it. Year after year 
Princeton undergraduates have cited him as their 
“most inspiring teacher.” Now in this volume a 
group of his former graduate students pay similar 
tribute in the special coinage of scholars—the 
commemorative essay. 

Even so, I think, Alpheus has been a bit short- 
changed. For these essays are confined almost ex- 
clusively to problems of the American Constitu- 
tion. That leaves largely untouched the history 
of American political thought in which—as I see 
it—A.T.M. is second to none. 

The first selection, entitled “The Chasm that 
Separated Thomas Jefferson and John Marshall,” 
was written by Julian P. Boyd, who studied under 
Mason in the 1920’s at Trinity College, now Duke 
University. He is now Professor of History at 
Princeton and editor of the papers of Thomas 
Jefferson. 

The other contributors—-Gordon Baker, Harold 
Chase, Andrew Hacker, John Hopkirk, Woodford 
Howard, Samuel Krislov, Richard Leach, Donald 
Mathews, Jack Peltason, and James Prothro— 
are post-World War II graduates whose work 
already suggests that at least two or three of them 
may ultimately match their teacher’s accomplish- 
ments.—WanLAcE MENDELSON, The University 
of Texas. 


At the Pleasure of the Mayor: Patronage and Power 
in New York City, 1898-1968, By THEODORE J. 
Lowr, (New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 
1964. Pp. xvi, 272. n.p.) 


This study of the appointments of New York 
mayors since 1898 is tinctured with arsenic and 
decorated with old lace. The first takes the form 
of an occasional patronizing attitude toward 
predecessors in the community politics field, ex- 
tending even to Robert A. Dahl, and of an annoy- 
ing and unjustified tone of arrogance. (‘“The 
novelty of my own approach is that it combines 
the historical methods of earlier scholars with the 
quantitative, empirical methods of today.” But 
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the approach is not novel. It is today routine.) 
The old lace is found in a Victorian style of 
writing. (“If the recruitment role of interest 
groups has grown it is because. ...” It is the task 
of the author to tell us if it has grown. And if it 
has, why not say so declaratively?) The book as a 
whole suffers from an inferior writing style that 
could and should have been corrected by the 
author or the editors of the publishing house. The 
book is also cluttered with value judgments that 
could better have been left out. They destroy the 
disinterested analysis we have been led to expect 
from the opening statements. 

Lowi spends part of the book in whipping a 
horse that died about a decade ago: “It is a great 
mistake to treat a political system from the be- 
ginning as though there were only a single power 
structure or a single influence process; it is ex- 
tremely misleading to refer glibly [or even thought- 
fully?] to ‘the power structure’....’’ He urges us 
to search for conditions rather than ‘“‘universal”’ 
generalizations, by which he means, apparently, 
that we should seek to identify dependent vari- 
ables. Most researchers will surely not disagree. 

The book is an extension of the Sayre and 
Kaufman study, Governing New York City, and 
uses its analytical iramework. It makes an im- 
portant contribution to the study of local politics, 
but that contribution is not in the “more so- 
phisticated approach” to community politics that 
the author promises, rather it is in the excellent 
historical analysis of the office of mayor as it has 
been buffeted in the political gales of the great 
city. A prodigious amount of work went into the 
data, collection and into the analysis of interest 
group behavior in relation to the mayor’s office. 
The description of the class-oriented group con- 
flicts involved in the polities of distribution as 
distinguished from the non-class-oriented politics 
of regulation is first rate. The two best chapters in 
the book, I thought, were those dealing with 
“arenas of power’: Personal Continuity, and 
Attribute Continuity. Lowi finds the tenure pat- 
tern in distribution agencies to be significantly 
different from that in regulatory agencies. The 
critical decision-making positions where the policy 
concerns of the mayor are great also have a 
different pattern from the highly structured of- 
fices where policy is shaped largely by public 
expectations and a professional bureaucracy. In 
these, administrative values dominate. 

The chapters on patterns of pressures for ap- 
pointments are important and impressive. The 
conclusions reached in them are more convincing 
than what the author ealls his “major conelu- 
sions” which “revolve around the thesis that it is 
the minority, or majority-in-the-making party 
that is the source of innovation.” He cites as 
evidence the reform administrations of Seth Low 
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and John P. Mitchel, and especially of Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia and the supporting political parties of 
each. The idea is not new. Reform parties are 
expected to be innovative and during the Great 
Depression innovation was rampant throughout 
the land, everywhere encouraged by desperate 
protest. “Without history,” Lowi asks, “how is 
one to know what phase of community trend he 
has captured?” Even with a fifty-year time span, 
can one generalize about the relationship between 
parties and innovation? Can one, in such a span 
and in only one city, generalize about innovation 
and patterned variables? The generalization he 
makes is not false, of course. He shows that 
political innovation has come through the minor- 
ity party and has been much less characteristic of 
the majority party. He does not and cannot show 
that it could not also have come through the 
majority party. 

This is an important book which makes con- 
tributions to both our collections of data and to 
theory building. With a bit more modesty on the 
author’s part, it cculd have been a much better 
book. “The proper question for political scien- 
tists,” the author tells Robert Dahl and the rest 
of us in his conclusion, ‘‘is not ‘Who rules?’ but 
‘What are the conditions for rule?’”’ It is perhaps, 
more accurately, “Who rules under what condi- 
tions?” 

The book has many helpful charts and graphs 
and a good index. It received the J. Kimbrough 
Owen Award of the American. Political Science 
Association in 1962.—CuarLes R. ADRIAN, 
Michigan State University. 


Mr. Crump of Memphis. By Wiutram D. MILLER. 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1964. Pp. xiii, 372. $6.75.) 


Edward H. Crump preferred to be known as 
“Mr. Crump, leader of the Shelby County delega- 
tion,” but author Miller adopts the popular view 
that Crump was the “last of the old-fashioned 
bosses.” Crump was in the tradition of the ‘boss 
and the machine” but he cannot be considered 
typical. In fact, there is some difficulty determin- 
ing what is typical because, as the late Harold 
Zink discovered, it is risky to make generaliza- 
tions for all bosses. Crump would have been 
happy to be considered by himself alone and not 
in other bosses’ company. He particularly refused 
to be bracketed with such men as Curley, Hague 
and Pendergast. 

Crump entered politics early in the century 
espousing the Progressive philosophy of that 
period, at least as much of it as is associated with 
civic reform and tke castigation of the alliance 
between city government and corporate interests. 
If this background is distinctive among bosses, 
much of the operation of the Crump organization 
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is Memphis was predictable. All of the standard 
practices of ward politics were followed. To a 
degree that few other bosses achieved, it was 
one-man rule and his rules were clear. In cases 
of infraction, the person was “excommunicated” 
and Crump was implacably opposed to him 
thereafter. One of Crump’s signal achievements 
was to bring generally high calibre men into 
public office and compel them to operate within 
the broad lines he set. He both gave and expected 
loyalty. 

As an individual, Crump had a passion for 
order in all things and was strongly puritanical. 
Simple and direct, he ordered his own life on the 
maxims he frequently repeated to others. “He 
was an absolutist in everything he did from the 
way he kept order in his dresser drawer to the 
way he organized the Memphis political machine.” 
(p. 189) Crump was wedded to politics, at least 
Memphis politics. He had the virus in his political 
bloodstream, not to be a candidate and hold 
public office, but to dominate because he knew 
what was best for his people. 

Although he was rich, it is difficult to prove 
that he enriched himself improperly from politi- 
cal activity. The connection was probably much 
more subtle—the realization of Memphians that 
it was wise to insure with the E. H. Crump Com- 
pany, for example, although this biography does 
not hint of such connections. The Crump or- 
ganization was noted for its honesty even among 
its detractors. He did not rise to the heights or 
stay there by dependence upon rackets or a 
privileged group. He worked much of his life in 
politics without financial compensation and did 
not resort to the usual demagogic devices and 
issues to keep his control. Author Miller con- 
cludes that the motivation was a romanticism in 
Crump’s makeup but that Crump “determined to 
actualize his romantic fancy.” (p. 222) All he 
asked in return for his organization’s substantial 
contributions was that he run the City. Mem- 
phians got “good government” at the price of 
self government or, as some insisted, by selling 
their souls. 

The sources of the Crump strength are found in 
the group basis of politics. Crump took care of the 
vital interests of Memphis groups and, by the use 
of various techniques, kept down the normal 
factionalism which arises from clashes of interests. 
He held himself aloof, was not identified with any 
group or intimate with anyone. Even within his 
organization, he was “Mr. Crump,” never “Ed.” 
Most groups considered him a friend who had a 
special understanding of their problems. He 
maintained a channel to each group through one 
of their representatives and held together Bap- 
tists, Jews, Catholics, Irish, Italian, Negroes, 
business and the AFL but not the CIO. His rela- 
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tions with business perhaps were most publicized. 
To the business communityy Crump was their 
man. He provided an efficient and honest admin- 
istration of city services; kept insurance, trans- 
portation, electric, and tax rates low; provided a 
climate for growth in political stability. Thus, 
large industries as well as small business were 
enthusiastic supporters and pressured their em- 
ployees to vote. 

The Negroes were a special case, for the or- 
ganization “voted? them regularly, and there 
were no nice distinctions about residence inas- 
much as Arkansas and Mississippi Negroes were 
as acceptable as those living in Memphis. Crump 
was a racist in the traditional Southern school, 
believing that Negroes had their own place. 
However, he gave them consideration in appoint- 
ments, in health, and in housing and was com- 
mitted to improving their conditions. 

Restiveness after World War II supplemented 
the backlog of opposition from the dissidents. 
Whites were more responsive to the intellectual’s 
attacks upon the lack of self government and 
Negroes were more interested in equal rights and 
less in noblesse oblige. The culmination was 
Crump’s famous state-wide defeat in 1948. 
Crump’s style of campaigning had become out of 
date and, in many respects, so had he. It was a 
new world, one he would never have made. De- 
spite his reverses, he was never overthrown in his 
own bailiwick; but, the organization being his, 
died with him. No one else could possibly have 
carried it on. : 

Miller apparently was the first to have access 
to the Crump papers and while they proved il- 
luminating in some respects, the student of 
Tennessee politics may have the feeling that not 
all of the Crump story was found there. Extensive 
interviews with many participants in the events 
of the Crump years yielded no noteworthy revela- 
tions. The author is a former Memphis resident 
and has previously written on Memphis politics. 
On at least one occasion he was a poll-watcher for 
Crump’s opposition, but he indulged no grudges 
in this book. There is an obvious attempt to be 
fair and objective, admitting quietly what was 
unquestioned and resisting charges for which he 
concludes there is no proof. Crump’s operations 
and relations with some Tennessee political fig- 
ures are sometimes blurred. For instance, the late 
Senator McKellar suddenly comes into the pic- 
ture but from where the reader is not told. 

The author has summed up the issue by ad- 
mitting that Crump authoritarianism restricted 
freedom. ‘‘But the extent of freedom is bound by 
the ordering factor of its intrinsic worth. Had 
there been no Crump there doubtless would have 
been more freedom for independent political 
action, but would the people of Memphis have 
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been as free in those areas that represent the basis 
for any humanized society—order and -material 
well being? Considering the character of Memphis 
as Crump found it, it is doubtful that they would 
have been.” (pp. 222-23) 

This may not be the last word on Mr. Crump 
but it can well be the last word in his behalf — 
WILLIAM GOODMAN, Southern Illinois University 
(Edwardsville). 


The Cosis of American Governments: Facis, Trends, 
Myths. By FREDERICK C. MOSHER AND 
ORVILLE I. Poran. (New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Company, 1964. Pp. xvi, 180. n.p.) 


Anyone concerned with public policy, whether 
scholar or citizen, will find this book useful. It 
presents many facts and discredits many myths 
regarding public fiscal affairs. It deserves wide 
reading. 

In this reviewer’s experience most under- 
graduate and many graduate political scientists 
are illiterate with respect to the facts of fiscal 
policy. Sharing a general bias with their instrue- 
tors in favor of fiscal policies espoused by Demo- 
cratic Administrations, most political science 
students express only a superficial understanding 
of fiscal policy issues or of the facts relevant to 
them. Yet if politics is defined as “who gets what, 
when where and how,” fiscal desisions are of 
crucial significance. 

Among the reasons for the neglect of fiscal 
policy issues by political science students has 
been the absence of brief and definitive treat- 
ments. A big step in remedying this lack has now 
been taken by the Mosher-Poland volume. 

In nine chapters crammed with data, much of 
which is in chart or table form the authors con- 
sider: Perspective and Public Finances; Trends 
in Public Spending; Expenditures and the Federal 
System; Public Revenues: Balancing the Budget; 
The Public Debt; The Purposes of Public Spend- 
ing; Public Employment; and Tke Ecology of 
Public Finances. 

Their presentation is clear and there are many 
wise insights scattered among the 152 pages of 
fact-filled text. The discussion of the limited 
savings likely from improvement in administra- 
tive efficiency (p. 147) represents both wisdom 
and realism. The well-documented statement 
that “... by every yardstick, the national debt 
has gone down [since the end of World War IIJ” 
is an example of authors’ success in dispelling 
many fiscal myths. Many more examples might 
be cited to suggest the value of this book. Each 
chapter, incidentally, concludes with an excellent 
summary, testifying to the orderliness of pre- 
sentation. 

Criticisms of a book as fine as this one by 
Mosher and Poland may seem gratuitous, yet 
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the book might have been even better it there 
had been more than passing references to the 
polities of fiscal decision-making. In the diseus- 
sion of ‘‘Defense Spending and the Economy” 
(p. 109) the reader is left to infer the political 
consequences of the fact that “An unusually 
large number of the companies that have experi- 
enced rapid growth since World War II have been 
concerned with products for the defense effort.” 
It might similarly have been useful to discuss the 
political implications of the so-called ‘trust 
funds,” and the myths associated with them. The 
polities of Social Security taxation may become a 
burning issue in the not too distant future when 
expenditures from the “trust funds”? exceed 
revenues. 

With respect to the presentation of state and 
local data, it might have been useful if distribu- 
tion ranges and regional differences had been 
pointed out, in addition to aggregates and aver- 
ages. Students might have found the charts and 
tables more interesting, if some ‘‘Madison 
Avenue” touches had been used—perhaps in the 
style of recent Twentieth Century Fund reports 
on the American and European economies, 

But despite these possible deficiencies, this 
book is a first rate piece of work. It should find 
many uses in and out of the classrooms.—Nor- 
MAN Wanoert, Wayne State University. 


The Miami Metropolitan Experiment, By EDWARD 
Soren. (Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, 1963. Pp. vii, 380. $6.95.) 


Among contemporary domestic problems, few 
are more challenging than planning for metro- 
politan areas. The difficulties that beset our great 
cities and their mushrooming suburbs cannot be 
solved by local communities alone, for govern- 
mental functions now cut across boundary lines. 
They can be resolved only by planning on a 
metropolitan seale. Most efforts to plan regional 
services have been pragmatic, taking the form of 
cooperative arrangements, understandings, or 
agreements. Sometimes special districts, created 
to perform a single function, have been superim- 
posed on existing governmental structures. 

Such devices have created crazy-quilt patterns 
of responsibility and authority. In some regions 
local jurisdictions have proliferated into jungles of 
local governmental authorities. What is needed, 
many political scientists believe, is a more sweep- 
ing approach, which will assemble the hodge- 
podge of units in a metropolitan area and fit them 
together into a new political framework, with 
adequate power for regional planning. 

One of the very few regions that has created a 
metropolitan-wide unit for coordinating govern- 
mental service is Florida’s Dade County (the 
Miami area). That is why Sofen’s scholarly and 
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perceptive account of this unique area offers a 
valuable contribution to our understanding of 
metropolitan politics and government. Sofen 
wanted to know how Dade County succeeded in 
adopting far-reaching structural changes in gov- 
ernment, while similar proposals, as well as less 
drastic plans, had failed in most other areas 
where they had been introduced. He also wanted 
to find out how the county officials managed to 
defeat repeated efforts to. dismantle ‘‘Metro,” as 
the metropolitan government of Dade County 
was called, and what problems it had to resolve 
before it could survive. In providing answers to 
these important questions, the author includes 
the political and social background of Dade 
County, a history of the development and early 
years of “Metro” in this area, an account of its 
internecine squabbles and the attempts to emas- 
culate it, and a description of its titanic problems 
and initial achievements. 

Sofen was unusually well qualified te write 
this volume, the second ‘Metropolitan Action 
Study.” (This series, sponsored by the University 
of Indiana, analyzes efforts to change metropoli- 
tan governmental institutions.) A member of the 
University of Miami’s Committee on Municipal 
Research, he has closely followed Metro’s de- 
velopment and published analyses of its political, 
legal, and financial problems in professional 
journals and research reports. This background 
enabled him to probe the subject in depth, apply- 
ing the techniques of political science. For ex- 
ample, Sofen not only describes Metro’s evolving 
mechanism of government, but also presents a 
detailed analysis of its charter, a summary of 
court decisions on the subject, and an extended 
interpretation of the federal system of relation- 
ships it established between the county and its 
twenty-six constituent municipalities. Again, 
when he describes the stakes of the region’s inter- 
est groups in metropolitan consolidation, he draws 
on detailed political behavior surveys conducted 
by his colleagues in the Government Department 
of the University of Miami. Many of the sources 
in this thoroughly documented work required 
considerable effort to ferret out. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of this 
volume is that it does not confine its analysis to a 
single area. The typical study of a single region 
offers the advantages and limitation of a case 
study. It makes implicit comparisons with other 
areas, but the reader has to puzzle them out for 
himself. Relatively few studies of the government 
and politics of metropolitan areas, however, are 
available. This underscores the importance of 
explicit comparisons. Before attempting to ex- 
plain why Dade County succeeded in creating a 
viable metropolitan government, Sofen made an 
intensive study of the literature relating to com- 
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parable areas. This gave him a sound appercep- 
tive base for drawing conclusions about the 
Miami area. 

The Miami Metropolitan Experiment presents a 
massive set of relationships, based on an enor- 
mously detailed body of source material its author 
has collected over the years. To read it readily 
and fluently, however, requires not only a back- 
ground of political science, but also a thorough 
familiarity with the politics of Dade County, a 
combination probably only a handful of students 
of the Florida scene possess. Fortunately Sofen 
offers a few guides to this labyrinth of detail, such 
as chronologies, chapter summaries, and a sum- 
ming up in his final chapter. 

Several decades usually elapse before the 
initial adoption of a constructive political or 
social idea; often it requires a full century before 
it is universally accepted. Political scientists’ 
proposals for drastic governmental reorganization 
of metropolitan areas, however meritorious, are 
not likely to obtain immediate widespread ac- 
ceptance. But when other metropolitan areas 
seek systems of comprehensive regional planning 
that are superior to their present patchwork ar- 
rangements, they will find valuable lessons in The 
Miami Metropolitan HExzperiment.—FREDERICK 
SHaw, City Uniwersity of New York. 


The Rationing of Justice. By ARNOLD 8. TREBACH. 
(New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1964. Pp. xii, 350. $10.00.) 


_ This is an important book, both substantively 

and methodologically. It draws attention to a 
significant subject to which political scientists 
have in recent years drawn more and more atten- 
tion, the problems facing a man who is accused of 
a crime. At the same time, Dr. Trebach adds to a 
considerable body of knowledge about the law on 
this subject, as laid down by legislative bodies 
and appellate courts, a substantial amount of 
empirical information. 

In the effort to study not merely the law in the 
books, but also the law in action, Dr. Trebach in- 
terviewed many judges, prosecutors, lawyers, 
prison-keepers and other officials concerned with 
the administration of criminal justice. But most 
important of all, he also interviewed a consider- 
able number of prisoners—359 to be precise— 
from whom he sought information as to their 
treatment during the various stages of their 
difficulties, from arrest to sentence and appeal. 
Of these prisoners, 245 were in New Jersey insti- 
tutions, 39 were in a jail in Philadelphia, and 75 
were in the federal penitentiary in Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania. While Dr. Trebach draws heavily 
upon federal rules of criminal procedure, and is 
quite aware of general tendencies in the criminal 
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law at the state level, he relies largely upon New 
Jersey law for his local illustrations. 

While Dr. Trebach has broken new ground, 
from the point of view of political science meth- - 
odology, and while he is to be commended for the 
imaginative diligence he displayed in pursuing his 
research, it is difficult to avoid the observation 
that the author’s sample is very small indeed, as 
he himself repeatedly warns the reader. I suspect 
that a one-man crime survey is simply a physical 
impossibility. What this book teaches us—among 
many other things—is that the time has long 
since arrived when a truly national crime survey, 
adequately supported and staffed, is urgently 
needed if the country is to secure any significant 
body of reliable information as to what is going 
on in the field of criminal law administration, as a 
basis for enlarged public understanding and for 
reforms in both institutions and procedures. There 
has been no such national inquest since the old 
Wickersham Commission, which was created by 
President Hoover, who was so strongly devoted 
to the utilization of social science research as a 
useful tool of government. While Dr. Trebach 
does not come to this conclusion, though he does 
come to other useful and interesting conclusions, 
it seems to me that in many ways this is the basic 
teaching of this book. 

Several propositions stand out crystal clear in 
this fine study. One is that most of the people who 
get involved in the toils of the criminal law are 
poor. As the author puts it, “those most affected 
by injustice or inefficiency in the criminal process 
are almost always socially powerless if not insig- 
nificant. They stand at the bottom of the social 
heap.” Another is that we still Lave many un- 
resolved problems in this area which clamor for 
attention, such as illegal arrest, police violence, 
eavesdropping, delay, coerced confessions, denial 
of bail, bad jail conditions and “bargain justice.” 
But the preeminent problem is lack of counsel, 
and Dr. Trebach makes the significant point that 
the right to counsel involves many things, includ- 
ing compensation for counsel, the availability of 
investigative services, assistance during the criti- 
cally important pre-trial stages, the use of expert 
witnesses, more adequate discovery procedures, 
and counsel at the sentencing, appeal and post- 
conviction stages. While the author spells out the 
inadequacies of the public defender system, 
which is now used in 184 American counties, he 
concludes that on the whole it is to be preferred 
to the assigned counsel system. He also advocates 
improved professionalization of the police, inde- 
pendent advisory boards to deal with complaints 
against the police, and some device for over-all 
supervision, such as the Scandinavian Ombuds- 
man. 

In many ways this is, in the political science 
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field, though not in the academic law field, some- 
thing of a pioneering work. One may hope that 
other political scientists will continue the work in 
respect to which Dr. Trebach has made such a 
good start-—Davip FELLMAN, University of 
Wisconsin. 


First Tuesday. By Davip Wautace. (Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday and Company, Ine., 
1964. Pp. viii, 328. $6.00.) 


This book reports a survey based on 829 mailed 
questionnaires representing a 54 per cent response 
from a sample of registered voters in Westport, 
Connecticut. Addresses were drawn equally from 
the official lists of Republican, Democratic, and 
unaffiliated registrants; the mailing was made in 
the Spring of 1960. After the election of Novem- 
ber, 1960, a short follow-up form was returned by 
three out of every five of the original 54 per cent. 

Westport is an upper Income “liberal Republi- 
can” town on the perimeter of the New York City 
commuting circle. According to Wallace, in the 
1940’s it experienced over a 40 per cent population 
increase and in the 1950’s a 60 per cent increase. 
In the 1930s and 1940’s its normal majority for 
the Republican presidential candidate was ap- 
proximately two-thirds. It gave Eisenhower a 
larger majority than this in both his elections, 
but in 1958, Abraham Ribicoff, as Democratie 
candidate for governor, also received more than 
50 per cent of the two-party vote in Westport. 

Unfortunately, this work is ambiguous as to 
purpose. Sometimes findings are discussed seem- 
ingly to confirm propositions from earlier research 
by the Michigan or Columbia groups. Sometimes 
findings are used as a basis for marvelling at the 
perceptiveness of men like Simmel (p. 254) or 
Tocqueville (p. 257). The literary style is jour- 
nalistic, and suggests a lay audience as the target 
—perhaps the avid library patrons of Westport 
itself. Mr. Wallace feels it necessary to explain the 
“socialization” should not be confused with 
“socialism,” “socialized medicine,” or other left- 
ish political usages (p. 229). On the other hand, 
the work is replete with complicated tables 
presenting the Westport data, with the clear 
inference that something new has been found 
there. It is necessary to evaluate the book as a 
separate social inquiry—not simply as a, popular 
exposition of Westport politics. 

One of Wallace’s theses seems to be that in this 
Connecticut town at least, suburban hfe does not 
transform Democrats into Republicans. Westport 
Democrats comprise two principal elements: 
first, the (old) working-class descendants of 
Italian Catholics, the lowest income and educa- 
tion groupings in the town (and underrepresented 
in First Tuesday samples) and, second, the new 
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“Madison Avenue” group of in-migrants, draw- 
ing membership heavily from high SES strata and 
including most of the suburb’s relatively large 
proportion of Jews (overrepresented by their 
heavy response to the mailed questionnaires). 
Insofar as Wallace’s data bear on the question of 
partisan conversion in Westport, he reports that 
a between-generations shift toward the Republi- 
can party did occur among the “old style Catholic, 
second generation Democrats,” and that this is 
barely offset by the post-1930 Democratic trend 
among the Jewish migrants to Westport. 

Wallace’s argument against the Republicaniz- 
ing tendencies of suburban life is apparently 
based on his finding that the net shift toward 
Republican partisanship among Westport re- 
spondents has been just about zero—using inter- 
generational change as the acid test. (No com- 
parison is made with the secular Democratic 
trend elsewhere and hence there is no rigorous 
basis for his claim to have refuted the “doctrine 
of predestined suburban Republicanism.’’) It is 
not clear whether his contention is against the 
view that the suburbs are more Republican in 
percentage than they were in the 1920’s—a view 
held by few familiar with available voting statis- 
tics—-or whether he is maintaining that the 
suburban social climate exerts no decisively Re- 
publicanizing effect on newcomers. Chapter ITT 
discusses some related questions posed in the 
relevant literature (especially the political signif- 
icance of migration to and from urban centers) 
but without formulating hypotheses to be tested 
with the Westport data. 

The book’s subtitle, “Rationality in Voting,” 
suggests a major theme for analysis. But here 
again the specific contentions of the author are 
hard to identify. Chapter V seems to propose a 
nonrational basis for partisan identification. Be- 
coming partisan, like accepting the religion of 
one’s parent, is seen as an “inevitable” part of 
early socialization. The acquisition of political 
and religious loyalties is treated by Wallace as 
strictly analogous, though little beyond statisti- 
cal parallels can be adduced for such a view. In 
his summary, after observing that in Westport 
the “modal Republican” is Protestant. and the 
“modal Democrat” Jewish, Mr. Wallace remarks 
that “The act of voting is guided by essentially 
nonrational political partisanship that is cultur- 
ally transmitted ...the same as is ‘character,’ 
‘breeding,’ or any other of the abstruse terms 
used to describe a cultural heritage.” In other 
words, the effort to explain rationality in voting 
has been abortive. This is a pleasant book that 
highlights suburban politics in mid-century with- 
out crystallizing any insights into the underlying 
configurations.—Dwaine Marvicxs, University of 
California (Los Angeles). 
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Tales Out of Congress. By Senator STEPHEN M. 
Young. (Philadelphia and New York: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1964. Pp. 254. $4.50.) 


Senator Young’s book is both entertaining and 
enlightening. He tells of his long and useful public 
life with disarming and engaging pride. He has 
fought what he regards as “the good fight” and 
relishes telling of his victories and “occasional” 
defeats. But most importantly he offers insights 
into why he dedicated his life to “the good fight” 
against poverty and injustice and why his efforts 
were rewarded with a goodly measure of electoral 
success in conservative Ohio. 

The book was written and published before his 
victory over Robert A. Taft, Jr. on November 3, 
1964. The book, though, helps unravel the mys- 
tery of the biggest election upset of that election 
day. Election analysts who adopt a mode of 
thinking which they mistakenly associate with 
the processes of the automatic computers ex- 
plained his victory in terms of the Lyndon John- 
son landslide and Taft’s endorsement of an 
unpopular Republican presidential candidate. 

Such analyses overlook the hearts and minds of 
both the voters and the candidates, and in this 
case the character of Stephen M. Young. Interest- 
ingly, the electronic computers which forecast the 
results of the election never make such an error. 
They simply take the vote of a representative 
part of the state’s voters and project the returns 
on this basis. No black magic is included in the 
electronic calculations of the vote results and 
there is no dehumanization of the electorate. The 
votes placed in the machine are the product of 
flesh and blood reactions to the candidates, and 
all the machines could say election night was that 
the division in Ohio was too close to be predicted. 
The dehumanizers of the electorate are the com- 
mentators who attempt to squeeze out of the 
final electoral decision every element of rational 
and irrational calculation of the relative merits of 
the candidates and reduce it to a kind of “mass 
mind” reaction to the Johnson-Goldwater race. 

Without doubt, the principal element in 
Young’s personality that appeals to Ohioans is 
his independence. Senator Frank Lausche is also 
“independent? of political bosses and special 
interests. However, Young’s independence as it 
emerges from the pages of Tales Out of Congress 
takes a radically different form from Lausche’s. 
Young’s political independence seems due to the 
fact that he is a “gut” liberal. Throughout Tales 
Out of Congress he refers to his concern with 
poverty and injustice. According to Young, his 
awareness of and concern with injustice was a 
product of his father’s liberal attitudes, and acts 
of injustice he witnessed as a child, e.g., senseless 
police brutality directed at helpless people, such 
as a hobo who was beaten by a town police officer. 
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The most important manifestation of Young’s 
liberalism is his voting record in Congress. How- 
ever, for Ohioans and the world his fame as a 
maverick is founded in the letters he writes bad- 
tempered constituents. Young takes pride in the 
letters and devotes a good deal of space in the 
book to them. Perhaps his most widely known 
letter is the one in which he helpfully informed a 
constituent: “I am sending you a lester received 
this morning, evidently from some crackpot who 
used your name.” Again, when Young was told by 
a voter that he was the sort of fellow who would 
enjoy desecrating the graves in Arlington Ceme- 
tery, the Senator succinctly replied: 

“Sir: 
“You area liar.” 


Young was equally blunt in his correspondence 
with the officers of pressure groups. For example, 
when he received a letter from the Americanism 
Chairman, Hamilton County Council of the 
American Legion of Ohio “Disapproving and 
censoring” one of his actions, the senator’s reply 
was as follows: 

“Sir 

“So--you self-appointed censors and self-proclaimed super- 
duper 100 percent America Firsters censure me. You profes- 
sional veterans who proclaim your vainglorious chauvinism have 
the effrontery to issue a press release gratuitously offering an 
expression of censure and making urgent demand that I cancel a 
speaking engagement previously made. 

“I repudiate your resolution, Buster, and your pompous, self- 
righteous, holier-than-thceu title of Americanism Chairman! 
Why don’t you read and try to understand thas cornerstone of 
our liberties, the Constitution of the United States? 


“Tf, in your press release, you asserted, or implied that I am 
likely to become a tool of the Communist apparatus, you are 2 
liar. 

“Another thing—why don’t you puffed up patriots write my 
American Legion Post demanding my expulsion? Or, do you 
self-appointed vigilantes demand that I submit a list of speaking 
engagements for clearance by your outfit before I, as, a Senator 
of the United States, open my mouth in public?” 


Ohioans laughed when they read Young’s let- 
ters in the papers—and the laughter was generally 
with Young and against his enemies. A frequently 
heard comment was, “Whatever ese you say 
about Young—he sure has guts.” By virtue of his 
letters Young became a personality m Ohio, and 
his liberalism was given concrete meaningful ex- 
pression. Senator Young, then, defeated Robert 
Taft, Jr., in 1964 because many voters respected 
him as a personality and felt an affinity for his 
political philosophy as expressed in his letters. 
Johnson’s landslide victory helped Young, but the 
history of Ohio politics demonstrates that the 
Ohio voters never hesitate to split their tickets, if 
they prefer the candidate of the other party, e.g., 
witness Lausche’s landslide victories in the face of 
Bisenhower’s overwhelming electoral triumphs in 
1952 and 1956. 
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In 1958, Lou Harris noted in an analysis of 
Ohio’s voting behavior that it was a source of 
amazement to him that no Democrat had ever 
forcefully attacked John Bricker’s “reactionary” 
voting record in Congress. Steve Young pro- 
ceeded to fill that vacuum and subsequently de- 
feated the “unbeatable” John Bricker. Similarly, 
in 1964 Stephen Young accomplished the “im- 
possible” by defeating Bob Taft, Jr. 

In reality, neither victory was as unpredictable 
as observers alleged. Bricker was not popular in 
Ohio. Similarly, the Taft name was never as great 
a political asset in Ohio as myth would have led 
us to believe. Bob Taft, Sr., won only one “big” 
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electoral victory in Ohio, and that was against Joe 
Ferguson, a candidate of somewhat limited st- 
tainments. And in 1962, Bob Taft, Jr. won an im- 
pressive victory against a Democratic opponent 
who was repudiated by both the Ohio Demo- 
cratic party and his Democratic running mates 
because of his racist position. 

Senator Stephen Young exploded the myths 
concerning the “political invulnerability” of Taft 
and Bricker. And these victories symbolize a life- 
time devoted to exploding myths and attacking 
windmills. But when Steve Young attacks a wind- © 
mill it had best look to its moorings.——Joun H. 
Fenton, University of Massachusetts. 
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Traffic in Narcoties. Senate Report No. 72. 89th 
Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 

. Report to the President on the 
Management of Automatic Data Processing in 
the Federal Government, prepared by the Bureau 
of the Budget. Senate Doc. No. 15. 89th Cong., 
Ist Sess. 1965. 

. Committee on Interior and Insular 
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Affairs. Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore. Hear- 
ing before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 
1965. 








- . River Basin Planning Act. 
Hearing before Subcommittee. Also Senate Re- 
port No. 68. 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 

. Committee on the Judiciary. Economie 
Concentration. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 

. Federal Bail Procedures. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. 88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1965. 

















. Physician Ownership in Phar- 
macies and Drug Companies. Hearings before 
Subcommittee. 88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1965. 
Presidential Inability and 
Vacancies in the Office of Vice President. Hear- 
ing before Subcommittee. Also Senate Report No. 
66. 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. l 

. Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. Amending the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962. Hearings before Subcom- 
mittee. Also Senate Report No. 128. 89th Cong., 
Ist Sess, 1965. 

















Combating Heart Disease, 
Cancer, Stroke, and Other Major Diseases, Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee, 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 
1965. 








. Public Health Grants and 
Construction of Health Research Facilities. Hear- 
ing before Subcommittee. Also Senate Report No. 
117. 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 


. Committee on Public Works. Water 
Quality Act of 1965. Hearing before Subcommit- 
tee. Also Senate Report No. 10. 89th Cong., 1st 
Sess. 1965. 

. Committze’on Rules and Administra- 
tion. Reorganization of Congress. Hearings be- 
fore Subcommittee. Also Senate Report No. 71. 
89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 

. Select Committee on Small Business. 
Small Business Conversion Problems. Hearings. 
88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1965. 

. Special Committee on Aging. Frauds 
and Deceptions Affecting the Elderly. Committee 
Print. 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 


Other Federal 


Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations. State Technical Assistance to Local 
Debt Management. 1965. 

Department of Commerce. Bureau of the 














Census. City Employment in 1964. 1965. 








. Finances of Employee-Retire- 
ment Systems of State and Local Governments in 
1963-64. 1965.. 
. Historical Statistics of the 
United States. Continuation to 1962 and Re- 
visions. 1965. 
. National Public Advisory Committee 
on Area Redevelopment. Area Redevelopment: 
Three Years in Review. December, 1964. 
Department of Labor. Manpower Report of the 
President. 1965. 











COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT AND CROSS- 
NATIONAL RESEARCH 


Africa’s Quest for Order. By Frup G. BURKE. 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1964. Pp. 177, $4.50.) 


If the title of this book emphasizes order (and 
the search for it) the material is largely devoted 
to the analysis of change. Mr. Burke, describing 
the various ways in which change is occurring, 
emphasizes the transition from a rural to an 
urban environment, subsistence to commercial 
enterprise, local to central government, and, more 
generally, particularism of traditional social life 
to a more complex all-embracing pattern of over- 
lapping association. 

Indeed, disassociation of individuals from one 
set of institutions and their reassociation in new 
corporate groups is a central theme of the book. 
The “order” to which he refers arises out of this 
process. To emphasize this he chooses Simmel’s 
term, sociation, as the critical variable. The re- 
sult will be useful for beginning courses on Africa. 


For the specialist the book is not very helpful. 
The sweep is broad.but lacking in insight. It does 
not compare well with Wallerstein’s Africa, The 
Politics of Independence, or Hunter in The New 
Societies of Tropica! Africa, Bohannan and Lucy 
Mair have covered similar ground with greater 
knowledge and shrewder judgments. One cannot 
help wondering why Burke fails ta employ the 
aspects of Simmel’s theory dealing with conflict, 
without which the concept of sociation has little 
significance. In effect, Burke realizes this. After 
introducing the idea of sociation, little use is 
made of it in the substance of the book. 


There are a number of irritating small errors 
such as, reference to Lumumba’s tribe (the 
Otetela or Batetela not Valetla, p. 30). The proof- 
reading is careless. (For example, the word 
American is used where African is clearly meant, 
p. 81). The late Soviet Africanist, Ivan Potekhin 
is spelled Potemkin. (p. 73) 


e. ee a 
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There are surprising omissions. A discussion of 
the role of women leaves out any reference to 
Denise Paulme’s Women of Tropical Africa. In 
the discussion of the city, one of the most inter- 
esting and significant, Dakar, is scarcely men- 
tioned. The example of urban redevelopment In 
Lagos, so carefully analyzed by Peter Marris in 
Family and Social Change in an African City is 
not even mentioned. Such books would have been 
helpful, the sketchiness of an over-view notwith- 
standing. They contain mature judgments on 
topics with which the book deals. 

The last half of the book suffers considerably 
when, departing from the earlier effort at analy- 
sis, we are treated to a survey of events. The 
survey should have been more carefully done. 
For example, it is misleading to say that Mali was 
not displeased at the breakup of the Mali Federa- 
tion. Not only were Malien’s displeased but they 
were furious at what. appeared to be Senegalese 
acquiescence to French imperialism. 

Sometimes the sequence is confusing. A dis- 
cussion of the Casablanca group and the associa- 
tion of Guinea, Ghana and Mali (p. 122), fails to 
make clear the fact that the association had been 
dissolved at the time of the Addis Ababa Confer- 
ence. The latter point is made only on p. 138 and 
in a different context. 

In general, however, and despite these criti- 
cisms, the book is a useful addition to the growing 
literature on Africa. Its style is felicitous despite 
an unfortunate tendency towards misplaced 
cliches; with Africans “flexing their newly ac- 
quired racial and political muscles” (p. 111), and 
changes in relationships described “heady wine” 
(p. 112), to choose some examples at random. By 
far the best material is on East Africa, which Mr. 
Burke knows best, and that, of course, is to be 
expected.—-Davip E. APTER, University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley). 


Political Parties and National Integration in 
Tropical Africa. By COLEMAN, JAMES §., AND 
Cart G. Rossera, Jr. (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1964, 
xili, 730 pp. $10.00.) 


Rarely has a book in the field of African politics 
been awaited with such anticipation and for so 
long as Political Parties and National Integration, 
edited by James S. Coleman and Carl G. Rosberg, 
Jr. In the light of the time it took to edit and 
bring out this massive collective work, it is per- 
haps not ungracious to have expected that the 
concepts defined in the introduction and conclu- 
sion would have been used more obviously in the 
individual sections, and that there would have 
been comparisons within and thus more cumula- 
tive impact by the sections themselves. Nonethe- 
less, the volume is an impressive one, and in- 
cludes a wide range of useful factual material 


written clearly and very succinctly. 

The framework within which the sections of 
the book are presented is suggestive in itself. 
Two-thirds of the work are devoted to what is 
called “The One-Party Tendency’—surely a 
considerable understatement—which is divided 
in turn into “The Pragmatic-Pluralistic Pattern” 
(Senegal, Ivory Coast—an outstanding piece— 
Sierra Leone and Cameroun); “The Revolution- 
ary-Centralizing Trend’ (Guinea, Mali and 
Ghana); and “The Control of Nonparty Groups” 
(Voluntary Associations, Trade Unions, Tradi- 
tional Rulers, and Students). 

The other third carries virtually the same title 
as the book as a whole, “Parties and National 
Integration.” It has a number of subsections 
whose titles are more suggestive; under ‘The 
Transformation of Historic Oligarchies” are 
Liberia and Zanzibar, of which the latter’s 
transformation, considered briefly in a post- 
script, has gone a great deal farther then Mr. 
Lofchie could have guessed at the time of writing 
and “The Expansion in Political Scale” deals with 
Somali—where more could have been done with 
the fact that there is a genuine cultural national- 
ism, closer to that of the European or Arab-Mid- 
dle Eastern pattern than is found elsewhere in 
sub-Saharan Africa with Congo (Leopoldville)— 
where events have far outstripped and unhappily 
overlaid the description provided—and with 
Nigeria. Several, though not all of these countries 
have been treated along somewhat the same lines 
in other recent collections, or as with the Ivory 
Coast, Cameroun, and Nigeria, in far greater 
detail by the authors who handle them in this 
volume. The justification for their appearance 
here is in part the fact that this volume was 
planned so much earlier, but possibly more so 
because the experience of particular countries 
illustrates specific types of regimes and develop- 
ment. 

Since Professor Coleman and Professor Rosberg 
are both well known for their pioneering efforts at 
system making with the somewhat intractable 
material of African politics, the introduction and 
conclusion attract particular attention. Both are 
stimulating though it may be questioned whether 
the sophisticated terms that are used do not some- 
times confuse more than they illuminate. This is 
the more so since the descriptions, as for example 
of the four patterns of oligarchic situations, are so 
spare and refined that they do not transmit the 
full meaning which lies behind them. Indeed, 
there is enough in these last thirty-five pages of 
conclusion to expand into a useful and stimulat- 
ing “Government and Politics in Africa” that 
might fill one of the more noticeable gaps in the 
literature of this area. . 

The American scholarly study of Africa coin- 
cided to considerable degree with the rise of the 
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behavioral sciences in this country. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that some of the newer tools of 
scientific and theoretical analysis have been tried 
out in conjunction with African studies. What is 
still needed—and what, perhaps too optimisti- 
cally, had been hoped for from this work—is a 
pervading quality of theoretical analysis that 
goes beyond the efforts made to date. Instead 
Political Parties and National Integration in 
Tropical Africa joins the other solid, competent 
studies with which we have been favored in the 
past few years, to some degree distinguished by 
the analysis of its editors, and occasional original 
summations by its authors, but destined like the 
others to become outdated by passing events. Is 
it too much to hope that the insights of classical 
theory and the solid accomplishments of political 
history may be jomed one of these days to the 
imaginative conceptualization of behavioralism 
to produce a new framework of analysis and 
understanding that encompasses those elements 
of African life that are relatively untouched by 
contemporary politics as well as those fragile 
aspects that can alter so sharply and noticeably 
with changing events?—-GwENDOLEN M. CARTER, 
Northwestern University. 


The New Liberia: A Historical and Political Sur- 
vey. By LAWRENCE A. MARINELLI. (New York: 
Praeger, 1964. Pp. 228. $5.95.) 


This laudatory and largely uncritical account 
of the regime of President William V. S8. Tubman 
of Liberia is published under the auspices of the 
Africa Service Institute of New York. Mr Mari- 
nelli dismisses the central problem of Liberian 
society, the relationship between the 90 per cent 
of the population engaged in agriculture and the 
fractional ruling elite of Monrovia, in terms of 
personal impressions gained during his visit to 
the country. “Has the Unification Policy really 
been effective? Has it really improved the lot of 
the tribal people? Has it really brought a change 
in the attitudes of the Americo-Liberians toward 
their tribal country men? Based upon several 
months of research and first hand observation, 
this writer must reply in the affirmative.” Re- 
grettably, Marinelli does not present sufficient 
evidence on which judgment could be made as to 
whether the ambitious health, education and eco- 
nomic projects of the Tubman regime have sub- 
stantially improved the living conditions of the 
tribal majority. Some years ago infant mortality 
figures in “bush” villages were reported as 
touching on 80 per cent. Current vital statistics 
are missing from this work though account is 
given of the number of hospitals constructed and 
the measure of success reached in the control of 
yaws, leprosy and small pox through campaigns 
undertaken by the World Health Organization. 
Also missing are Labor and Income statistics that 
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might assist in elucidating specific ways in which 
the majority of the people benefit from the ex- 
ploitation of Liberian resources. However non 
statistical appendices, containing Tubman’s 
speeches and correspondence together with the 
text of the Liberian Constitution, amount to 82 
pages as against 146 pages of text. Marinelli may 
prove correct in his major contention that the 
Tubman Open Door Policy—basically a foreign 
concession policy—‘‘is an important model for 
the continent wide progress of emerging Africa.” 
Certainly the private sector of United States 
power and influence has committed itself fully 
to this viewpoint in Liberia. The French ob- 
servers, Pierre and Renée Gosset in their book, 
L’ Afrique, les Africains, describe Liberia as 
“esclave et enclave du dollar.” Witticlsms and 
visitors’ impressions aside, a requirement exists 
for an objective review of the consequences of the 
flow of external capital into the Liberian economy. 
If a resulting breakthrough in social development 
for the bulk of the population is indicated, then 
the system will stand justified despite accusations 
of neo-colonialism. On the other hand if an 
oligarchy is being entrenched and enriched con- 
trary to the interests of the common people, 
United States policies, both private and govern- 
mental, may founder in another Zanzibar-type 
revolt. Raymond Leslie Buell’s pioneer work in 
Liberia, a century of survival, deserves updating in 
line with its scholarly standards from the abun- 
dance of statistical and sociological material now 
available. Marinelli writes as an advocate for 
President Tubman, unquestionably a key figure 
of singular attainments in the existing Liberian 
situation. A useful chapter is devoted to Tub- 
man’s skilful diplomacy in the interplay of 
African states. In a brief Introduction, Leopold 
Senghor expresses his esteem. Liberia, under 
Tubman, enjoys a respected place amid the tur- 
moil of African affairs, providing American inter- 
ests and influence with a favorable base on the 
Continent. It would be regrettable if our invest- 
ment in capital and prestige were squandered 
through lack of objective analysis of underlying 
social and political conditions—Tswomas R. 
ADAM, New York University. 


The Crisis of British Government in the 1960s. By 
BERNARD Orrick. (London: Weidenfeld and 
` Nicolson, 1964. Pp. 274. 36/-.) 


This is an excellent book which, within its self- 
chosen limitations, cau scarcely be praised too 
highly. Dr. Crick has a natural and rare aptitude 
for combining theory with its application to 
practical affairs of state. Supplemented by seven 
factual appendices, on, e.g., ‘The Work of the 
House of Lords,’ the book concludes with a 
chapter, ‘What is to be Done?’, itself carrying ten 
recommendations. That “British government and 
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politics is British government and politics” 
(recommendation 10) may seem somewhat 
Gertrude Steinish but, after the recent Conserva- 
tive Party Blackpool Conference, many a British 
politician (including Mr. Reginald Maudling) has 
cause to reflect on the wisdom of the remark here 
that “much of politics is the art’’—and the luck 
also—‘‘of being present at the right time.” That 
“Parliament serves to inform the electorate, not 
to overthrow Governments” (No. 1) is provoca- 
tive and controversial. That “‘technical and ex- 
pert advice is more and more necessary to modern 
government but is more and more open to opinion 
and interpretation” is close to the core of Dr. 
Crick’s theme. 

The privileges of Parliament are archaic, 
arbitrary and excessive. The British Constitution 
is 700 years old and not good. This is not only be- 
cause, under the doctrine of the sovereignty of 
Parliament, “there are no overriding legal re- 
straints whatever upon a British Government’s 
actions’ set by the people—admittedly inter- 
ference with the judiciary is regarded with dis- 
favour, even when it keeps for sizable lengths of 
time probable thugs in prison without trial. It is 
indeed, as Blackstone says, “an extraordinary 
tribunal.” The issue is not even whether the 
power of the Prime Minister has increased, is 
increasing and should be reconsidered. At present, 
as in the last days of Sir Alec Douglas-Home, he 
can remain in office, not because he has a popu- 
lar mandate, but because he knows that he hasn’t, 
and bides his time. (In one respect indeed the 
power of Members against Ministers has recently 
increased: they debate decisions in Foreign 
Affairs. As late as Asquith this was considered a 
‘mystery of State,’ not for their eyes, but to be 
agreed secretly by a few of ‘the King’s Ministers.’ 
The Union of Democratic Control did something 
to end that.) The system is bad because it is a 
mix-up between the principle of local representa- 
tives coming to Westminster to agree to taxes, in 
return for redress of local grievances, and the need 
in a highly technical age for an Executive compe- 
tent to rule its Civil Service, but which yet ap- 
preciates what the expert issues are. The require- 
ments can be sharply different. The answer is the 
usual British one: ‘“The muddle works.” Does it? 
That is one of Dr. Crick’s questions. Another real 
issue is the relations of Premier and Party (a far 
more formidable, nationally organized body than 
in the States). 

Dr. Crick argues that, as a fact, ‘governing has 
now become a prolonged election campaign.” 
Much of this indeed will be carried on outside 
Parliament, through media where the little un- 
elected Popes of Broadcasting can quiz senior 
Ministers in a fashion no back-bencher would 
dare to attempt. “The public must know all.” An 
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appendix to this book discusses TV in Parliament 
and “powdered Parliamentary faces.” 

Is, then, the government of a great nation to be 
conducted like a perpetual political rag-market? 
“Corruption,” writes Dr. Crick, “exists wherever 
the function of a government is held to be reduced 
to one overwhelming consideration: political 
survival.” Many people today would so far agree 
with Dr. Crick about this inflated importance of 
party victory in the brawl of political football as 
to hold: (a) that we are democrats, and alone 
pure democrats, in judging that polls, plebiscite 
and direct TV appeal are indeed “the chief pro- 
cedural invention of the democratic era,” and 
that the graph of these political consumer polls 
must be watched, but not servilely followed; (b) 
that of respect for these polls an elected Parlia- 
ment is the watchdog, moving in decent fear of 
constituents; (c) that, as in Switzerland, Cabinets 
should be enduring coalitions of elected profes- 
sionals, conducting the nation’s business on the 
basis of a sought consensus, proportional to the 
Parliamentary representation; (d) that rival 
Party shops, stocked with salesmen and even 
‘fans’ (or fanatics) may be well enough, but that 
this should not obscure the prior importance of 
the sober and efficient transaction of the nation’s 
business. This book is a sprightly plea, scholarly 
but light-hearted, for the Reform of the Mother 
of Parliaments. The question is whether this very 
elderly lady has the least desire to be reformed. 
GEORGE E. G. Carun, London. 


Australian Party Politics. By James Jurr. (Mel- 
bourne: Melbourne University Press, 1964. Pp. 
ix, 235. $7.50.) 


The ten chapters of this study fall logically into 
three parts: brief general surveys of party history 
and party background; discussions of each party; 
the two final chapters analyzing “The Party 
Machine” and “Australian Polities.” 

Australian polities has been characterized by 
dissension and confusion. Only the Australian 
Labor Party has a continuous history of more 
than fifty years. The author gives coherence to 
what might otherwise appear chaotic by stressing 
three points: the trend from loose, personal alli- 
ances battling over narrow issues in the colonial 
period to “national politics organized by mass 
parties on domestic and international issues”; 
the importance of the tradition of ‘‘colonial 
radicalism” which, although waning, is inherited 
to some extent by all present-day parties; and 
lastly, the influence of events outside Australia 
upon the crises which have precipitated periodic 
realignments. The discussion of the ‘environ- 
mental factors affecting Australian polities is 
illuminating. What appears to be a homogeneous 
society is torn by sectional, sectarian and separa- 
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tist tendencies. These, coupled with the federal 
structure and tensions between “town and coun- 
try capital’ generate conflicts within the parties 
which are often more significant than those be- 
tween them. 

It is impossible here to do justice to the discus- 
sion of the machinery, inner conflicts and policies 
of each of the parties which makes up the central 
half of the volume. The material is rich, the 
treatment is well-balanced and perceptive, the 
theses developed in the earlier chapters are fully 
illustrated, and the author builds up a strong 
case for the conclusions which follow. 

The final chapters are an acute analysis of the 
party machines and their effect on democratic 
processes, The similarities in party machinery and 
the influence of the A.L.P. upon its rivals are 
stressed. Labor is still the most extreme advocate 
of parliamentary subservience to the party ma- 
chine, but the gap between it and the other parties 
has narrowed in the last fifty years. The Country 
Party has adopted many of its methods as well as 
much of its machinery. And even the Liberal 
Party has adopted some of the relationship be- 
tween parliamentarians and party which its 
predecessors attacked so violently. The author 
concludes that all parties have become machines 
for providing access to power rather than “‘move- 
ments striving after ideals.” For the last forty 
years the power base of each party has been 
stabilized in certain geographical areas and oc- 
cupational groups. Mr. Jupp is at his best in 
analyzing the groups supporting each party, and 
in pointing out features of the electoral system 
and social structure which have encouraged this 
stability. Preoccupied with power, the parties are 
barren of new ideas and it is difficult to discuss 
them in terms of “progress” and “reaction,” 
left” and “right.” Within them bitter conflicts 
take place among “power” and “interest” groups 
with little ideological significance. Because of this 
the parties are not attracting new members and 
gradually their mass-base is being eroded. 

In his critique of Australian parties the author 
concedes that they have gone a long way toward 
channeling regional and social differences into 
two coherent parliamentary followings. But 
insofar as they are “‘trarsmission belts” it is be- 
tween organized interests and the government 
rather than between the party’s mass support and 
the government. Lacking interest in policy- 
making, the parties have failed to provide the 
machinery and the climate which encourage dis- 
cussion of ideas and generally favor “practical” 
men rather than “intellectuals.” Only in the 
federal secretariat of the Liberal Party is there 
any serious attempt at coherent formulation of 
policy. As the parties fail to attract mass support 
and translate it into influence on the government, 
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initiative in policy-making comes from organized 
interests and the contest between parties becomes 
a struggle of interests to allocate the nation’s 
resources. What troubles the writer about this is 


not its “pragmatism” but that it is “irrational, 


aimless and conservative,” and that it leaves the 
parties so ill-prepared to cope with pressing issues 
of foreign policy being forced upon them from out- 
side Australia. Parties do not remain static and 
Mr. Jupp suggests several interesting marginal 
realignments as possible. But whatever direction 
these take, two changes seem certain: the develop- 
ment of “centralist?” tendencies, and the greater 
dependence on professional staffs by central 
party executives. The author even suggests that 
reliance on technicians may reach the point where 
the parties will become “public relations agencies 
for the parliamentarians,” thus completely revers- 
ing the tradition that the politician is the servant 
of the party. 

Mr. Jupp has given us an excellent interpreta- 
tive study based upon recent research which 
helps fill in many gaps in our knowledge of Aus- 
tralian parties. One may not agree with him 
throughout, but one cannot quarrel with the con- 
sistency of his interpretation or the scholarship 
with which he supports his points. It is a study 
which demonstrates the rapid progress made in 
the field of political science in Australia since 
World War II, and which suggests trends well 
worth exploring in studies of parties in other 
democracies. A critical bibliography would have 
been a welcome addition, especially to overseas 
scholars.-LovIisE OvERACKER, Professor Emeri- 
tus, Wellesley College. 


The Politics of British Defense Policy, 1945-1962. 
By Wititram P. SNYDER. (Columbus: Ohio 
State University Press, 1964. Pp. xx, 284. 
$6.25.) 


In the dust-jacket’s claim of “a definitive study 
of a complex and neglected subject,” there is only 
the usual publisher’s exaggeration. It would be 
surprising to have a definitive work on the 
politics of any nation’s recent defense policy. The 
subject is new and by no means entirely open to 
scholarly scrutiny. Even more often than in other 
policy-making areas, defense decisions of a demo- 
cratic government—not to mention those of a 
nondemocratic government—are made for rea- 
sons concealed from public view. It is even diffi- 
cult to know whether the reasons derive from 
domestic pressures, economic or political, or from 
strategic responses to external circumstances. 

It says much, therefore, for Snyder that he has 
written a good and useful book on a subject about 
which we would like to know much more. Trained 
both as a West Point officer and as a political 
scientist, Snyder writes knowledgeably on defense 
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policy itself as well as on British polities. While 
well-balanced in every respect, the work conveys 
a tone of general approval of the British policy- 
making process. Certainly Snyder criticizes that 
process less than many recently fashionable 
commentators on British institutions, but this is 
not because of any ignorance of the pressures now 
widely believed to influence British governmental 
decisions no less than American. Snyder simply 
recognizes conflicting pressures as part, indeed as 
a useful part, of the decision-making process. 
Neither the pressure nor any other part of the 
process is held responsible for deficiencies in Brit- 
ish defense. If there are such deficiencies (and 
Snyder appears to think that there is a gap be- 
tween British commitments and the conventional 
forces to fulfill those commitments), he attributes 
the deficiencies to a conflict between military 
policy and other national goals. In other words, 
Britain has not been spending enough on defense, 
or enough on conventional as opposed to nuclear 
deterrent defense. Yet Snyder does not argue that 
Britain should spend more. Instead he presents 
data indicating the relatively large British pro- 
gram. Even in 1960 defense expenditures were 
seven per cent of the gross national product, and 
they were as high as twelve per cent during the 
Korean war. $ 

The British defense policy of 1945-1962 is 
fairly labelled an ‘‘alliance-deterrence strategy,” 
replacing the nation’s older “maritime-interven- 
tion strategy.” The new policy is clearly described 
and evaluated, but this aspect of the book is less 
original than the effort to show how the policy has 
been ‚made. Snyder discusses the influence of 
parliament, the articulate public, pressure groups 
(notably industrial groups), policy elites, and 
service departments. He also takes into account 
the limits fixed by Britain’s balance-of-payments 
problem and related economic difficulties. His 
main observations under each of these headings 
are within the now standard view of the British 
governmental process, and what Snyder has to 
say is an important contribution to our knowl- 
edge of that process. Thus he shows that parlia- 
ment, while possessed of limited information and 
at any rate excluded from direct policy-making 
participation, remains an influence if only be- 
cause of ministerial responsiveness to back- 
bench pressure. Similarly, while emphasizing the 
extent to which decisions are actually made by 
the executive authority, Snyder makes it clear 
that there is a great deal of bargaining within this 
executive authority before the decision is made. 
He is at his most interesting when he tells us even 
a little about this bargaining and especially about 
the role of the service departments, often backed 
by their respective industrial suppliers, in making 
the bargains. There is the important suggestion 
that the navy and air force, with stronger links to 
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private manufacturers, fare better than the army, 
which receives much of its equipment from royal 
ordnance factories —~Lron D. EPSTEIN, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


The Rise of Political Anti-Semitism in Germany 
and Austria. By Prrer G. J. PULZER. (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1964. Pp. 364. n.p.) 


How hard it must be to lay aside one’s feelings 
on a subject as emotion-laden as anti-Semitism 
and write a book with restraint and clinical ob- 
jectivity. But Peter Pulzer, lecturer in politics at 
Oxford University, has achieved this objective. 
Not that he withholds his views entirely and pro- 
vides the reader only with sets of facts; on the 
contrary, his sophisticated analyses and inter- 
pretations lend substance to the distressing and 
depressing subject. 

The author traces the roots and the develop- 
ment of anti-Semitism in Germany and Austria, 
with primary emphasis on the period from 1867 
to 1914. His chief contribution lies in unearthing 
and tapping private archive papers and docu- 
ments hitherto not used, and then weaving these 
into a fabric of the history of the movement. He 
demonstrates the remarkable parallels between 
German and Austrian anti-Semitism, and devotes 
much space to the latter since it has been less 
fully discussed in other writings. 

The pre-World War I epoch was selected be- 
cause despite few significant successes on the part 
of the anti-Semites, their ideology ‘‘penetrated 
the general stock of political thinking and under- 
mined the acceptance of the liberal values of the 
nineteenth century.” Pulzer’s thesis is that anti- 
Semitism represented a reaction to Western 
rationalism «and liberalism, to capitalism and 
urban civilization: ‘It is a revolt, not of the senti- 
mental idealist or the hardheaded reformer, but of 
the dionysiac element in man, a hunger for pre- 
civilized standards of conduct.” 

In this “cult of the grass roots” the movement’s 
political foundations were laid in the 1870’s, fol- 
lowed by an era of uncertainty in the 1880’s, and 
some successes in the 1890’s. The author deals at 
length with such men as Adolf Stécker and Otto 
Böckel in Germany and Karl Lueger in Austria 
who attempted to gain mass followings by writing 
tracts, and organizing meetings and political 
parties. What is remarkable is the failure of many 
respectable elements of society to resist their 
exhortations and their irrational arguments. It 
was the support of members of the clergy and the 
middle and lower middle classes which propelled 
Lueger into the mayoralty of Vienna in 1897 and 
which kept him in power until his death in 1910. 
While Lueger’s victory can be attributed par- 
tially to the resentment of many people against 
the economic position of the Jews, his mainte- 
nance in power can also be attributed to his skill 
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in politics and his dabbling in municipal social- 
ism. Other leaders had less political success than 
Lueger, and around the turn of the century the 
movement became dormant as the old generation 
of leaders disappeared. 

If the anti-Semitic movements had been only 
the product of a few obscure fanatics during the 
nineteenth century, they might be relegated to 
the pages of history, but unfortunately the 
ideology on which they were based permeated 
other sectors of society: the nationalist and pan- 
German movements, the university community 
(including dueling fraternities, student organiza- 
tions and academicians, e.g. Heinrich von 
Treitschke), and in the early period even Euro- 
pean socialist parties. Later when the German 
Social Democrats became staunch foes of anti- 
Semitism, their Marxist ideology blinded them in 
their forecasts: “The solution of the Jewish ques- 
tion, like that of all other problems, would be pro- 
vided by the coming of Socialism, which would 
not only remove the economic basis of anti- 
Semitism but do away with the separate identity 
of the Jews.” August Bebel even commented that 
anti-Semitism would never detisively influence 
German polities. 

Pulzer argues in the epilogue, dealing with the 
period 1914-1938, that such forecasts proved 
wrong and that anti-Semitism made relatively 
more headway in Germany and Austria than in 
the Anglo-Saxon countries, because in the latter 
liberal ideas and institutions had become an 
integral part of the open and relatively mobile 
society. In the former, members of the profes- 
sional and small and middle business community 
did not accept liberalism, and vented their frus- 
trations and difficulties on members of the finan- 
cial-capitalist elite, many of whom were Jews. 
Religious and “racial” biases compounded the 
hate. 

The schisms in Germany and Austria and the 
“ravings of obscure sects,” however, would not 
have led to the final catastrophe if it had not been 
for the political and economic crisis, accentuated 
by “sins of commission and omission,” and finally 
by the Nazis who, unlike earlier anti-Semites, 
actually engated in mass violence and sadism. 

If any criticism is to be made of the book it lies 
in the scope of its narrative. The reader could have 
judged the movement in 2 wider context if some 
space had been devoted to the relative power of 
anti-Semitic movements in other countries during 
the same era, and more space to the power of 
forces opposed to anti-Semitism in the two coun- 
tries under review. 

To interested political scientists and historians 
this book is recommended as an important social 
documentary. To the racists wherever they may 
be this book should be required reading to make 
them aware of the consequences of their preach- 
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ments of hate.—GERARD BRAUNTHAL, University 
of Massachusetts. 


Zwischen Demokratie und Diktatur: Verfassungs- 
politik und Reichsreform in der Weimarer 
Republic. Vol. 1 Die Periode der Konsolidierung 
und der Revision des Bismarckscher. Reichsauf- 
baus 1919-1930. By Gerhard Schulz. (Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter, 1963. Pp. 678, n.p.) 


The profusion of subtitles of this book indicates 
that Schulz had difficulties in determining ex- 
actly its subject matter. Did the author want to 
write the political or the administrative history of 
the Weimar Republic? Or was he mainly con- 
cerned with one particular aspect of both: the 
practice of German federalism under the Weimar 
Republic? At any rate, using very profitably the 
mass of hitherto unknown official documents and 
autobiographical material, Schulz begins by pre- 
senting various plans and projects for the future 
constitutional and administrative organization of 
the Weimar Republic, as seen from the vantage 
point of the closing days of 1918 and the first half 
of 1919. In this period the bureaucracy, which 
had remained intact from before the war, and its 
new social democratic rulers found an easy meet- 
ing ground in their common desire to uphold and 
defend continuity and order against all suspicious 
attempts to experiment with new forms of or- 
ganization. It was not only Kurt Eisner who—to 
quote a famous dictum of Meinecke—slipped into 
the temporarily empty mansion of the Bavarian 
state. In his later ckapters the author demon- 
strates convincingly how Bisner’s more skillful 
Prussian colleague, Otto Braun, without the 
burden of any intellsctual baggage, and more 
favored by circumstances of time and place, per- 
formed successfully a similar feat. 

Once the framework of the Reich-Laender or- 
ganization had been re-established, even without 
Bismarck’s effective linkage of the Reich and 
Prussian political and administrative machinery 
at the command level, the question of its ade- 
quacy for the political life of the new state arose. 
To answer this question the author is compelled 
to deseribe in some detail much of the history of 
the political conflicts of the early twenties. His 
survey includes the occupation of Saxony and 
Thuringia by the Reichswehr, the effective ejec- 
tion of their deviant governments, and the tor- 
tuous methods by which the military, political, 
and bureaucratic leaderships of the Reich and of 
Bavaria were able to reach an accommodation. 
His description frequently corrects previous more 
partisan and partial accounts. 

To this part belongs the story of the divisive 
and unitary tendencies present in both the Rhein 
and the Ruhr, and described for the first time, as 
having occurred in East Prussia as well. The 
author’s presentation continues to emphasize both 
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thrust and counterthrust tendencies affecting the 
rights of various bureaucratic apparatuses, and 
making their influence felt through constitutional 
formulae, ministers’ and civil servants’ memos, 
conferences and committees. 

In evaluating Schulz’s first volume, it is im- 
portant to differentiate between the early period 
and the period of consolidation from 1924 to 1928. 
During the earlier years the history of federalism 
is so closely interwoven with substantive prob- 
lems of the period that constitutional theorems 
and bureaucratic strategems appear simply as by- 
products of major political and social struggles. 
But with the beginnings of consolidation in 1924, 
those in power in the territorial governmental 
units became actors in their own right. Therefore, 
if one considers the staying power of the admin- 
istrative structure, the later period is the more 
revealing. For despite the impetus received from 
the financial plight of the Laender,: reform of the 
Federal structure was frustrated by the resistance 
of the Prussian §.P.D. leadership. The author 
shows convincingly how at that late stage Prus- 
sian political leaders lost interest in a Prussian- 
Reich merger which could not guarantee them a 
permanent share of political power. 

Whatever one might think of the author’s or- 
ganization of his material, his book will long re- 
main indispensable for the analysis of two prob- 
lems: 1} the relative weakness of federal struc- 
tures in dealing with major problems of a socially 
heterogeneous society; 2) the conditions and 
chances of successful collaboration between higher 
bureaucracy and the conservative leadership of 
various mass parties and protest movements.— 
OTTO KIRCHHEIMER, Columbia University. 


It clero di riserva. By GIANFRANCO PoGar. 
(Milan: Feltrinelli, 1963.) 


Il clero di riserva (The Auxiliary Clergy), sub- 
titled Studio sociologico sull Azione Cattolica Italiana 
durante la presidenza Gedda (A Sociological Study 
of Italian Catholic Action During the Gedda 
Presidency), is an analysis of how the structure 
and functioning of Italian Catholic Action in the 
years preceding 1958 prevented it from achieving 
the goals set by the Church. It is a very good 
analysis of the particular Italian situation and a 
contribution to our understanding of the rela- 
tionship between structure and goals in a churehb- 
related association. 

The author, formerly at the University of 
Florence and now teaching at a university in the 
U.K., is well qualified by background and train- 
ing to undertake this study; it originated as a 
doctoral dissertation in sociology at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. Dr. Poggi worked 
with Professor Joseph La Palombara in his study 
of Italian interest groups and had access to his 
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materials and interviews dealing with Catholic 


‘Action. Il clero di riserva, however, does not 


focus on Catholic Action in politics. Nor is the 
author primarily interested in Catholic Action as 
an organization. 

His concern is rather with the interaction 
among the organization, the Church, and the 
larger society. It is his principal thesis that the 
use of Catholic Action by the Church as a de- 
fense mechanism, an auxiliary clergy shielded 
from the main stream of Italian life by an empha- 
sis on rigid individual morality and complete 
subordination to the hierarchy, prevents it from 
performing its historical mission of serving as the 
church’s vital link with a rapidly changing and 
increasingly secular society. Instead of being an 
extension of the church in the secular world it is a 
means of selecting out the more pious elements 
and detaching them from the main stream of 
developments. As a result, the teachings of 
Catholic Action and the church are largely ir- 
relevant to contemporary Italian problems. 

In presenting his argument the author shows 
how the internal structure of Catholic Action 
serves to detach the member from many impor- 
tant contacts and experiences of his age group. 
The principal organizations of Catholic Action 
divide members by age and sex on the basis of the 
parish or diocese. Diocesan organization groups 
all social classes together; the author believes that 
separate organizations for young workers, as in 
France and Belgium, would be more effective. 
Apart from the four large organizations for men, 
women, young men, and young women, there are 
specialized organizations for university students, 
university graduates, and school teachers (associ- 
ations for workers, farmers and other specific 
categories are outside Catholic Action proper). 

At all levels in these organizations the real 
power rests with priests and, ultimately, the 
Vatican. Although laymen occupy important posi- 
tions, they are closely controlled by the clergy. 
The absence of lay initiative leads to sterility in 
ideas and a lack of dynamism. The more creative 
and able, even among practicing Catholics, tend 
to leave Catholic Action or never to join. As a 
result it is a recruiting ground for religious orders 
and the Christian Democratic party; but it does 
not achieve its goal of penetrating society as the 
example of Catholic adaptation to the modern 
world, for it “does not take seriously the things of 
this world.” Its too close ties with the church, its 
limited adaptability, and the authoritarian pro- 
clivities of Gedda were primarily responsible for 
this lack of success. 

This study does not attempt to evaluate the 
changes which have taken place since 1958. Un- 
der Pope John XXIII Italian Catholic Action 
took on a new image and Gedda was replaced as 
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president. As Dr. Poggi points out, the Gedda 
line had met important opposition even within 
Catholic Action and the church hierarchy. The 
situation is now considerably altered from that 
analyzed in F clero di riserva. 

The basic questions asked by Dr. Poggi re- 
main. How can one organization sponsor another 
without dominating it? How can a highly hier- 
archical church adapt to an age of political de- 
mocracy and lay participation? How can a tradi- 
tional organization such as the church engage in 
adaptive and dynamic action in an increasingly 
secular world? Certainly the church has done a 
better job of adapting in numerous countries 
than in Italy. The closeness of the Vatican, its 
interest in Italtan affairs, the fear of communism 
in Italy, and the close ties between the church and 
dominant Italian elites have caused Italian 
Catholicism to lag far behind in coming to grips 
with the modern world. Perhaps the era de- 
scribed by Dr. Poggi was the last of its kind and 
the fresh views of Pope John XXIII will come to 
dominate in Italy. Certainly the Gedda leader- 
ship of Catholic Action, however, fitted neatly 
into the spirit of Italian Catholicism. A new ap- 
proach will have to overcome not only the opposi- 
tion of much of the Italian hierarchy but also the 
restraining influence of the ingrained habits and 
attitudes of Italian society itself-—Samur. H. 
Barnes, University of Michigan. 


Sofavaelgerne—Valgdeltagelsen ved danske foket- 
ingsvalg. By JENS JEPPESEN AND Pou, MEYER. 
(Aarhus: Aarhus University Institute of 
Political Science, 1964. Pp. 105.) 


This distinguished study of electoral turnout in 
Denmark uses both official voting statistics since 
1909 and survey data from the parliamentary 
elections of 1957 and 1960. Since Danish voting 
statistics, like those throughout Northern Eu- 
rope, are comprehensive as well as of long stand- 
ing, the raw material is almost overwhelming. 
Jeppesen and Meyer have, however, with con- 
siderable conceptual sophistication, made intel- 
lectually interesting a study which of necessity 
consists mostly of statistical tables. 

These tables demonstrate that a remarkably 
high proportion of the Danish electorate votes 
regularly. Since the 1939 election the turnout for 
parliamentary elections (Jeppesen and Meyer 
make valuable comparisons with turnout in 
Danish local elections, as well as in parliamentary 
elections in West Germany and Sweden, and in 
local and parliamentary elections in Norway) has 
remained above—generally well above—80%. In 
1957, for instance, the turnout was 83.7% and in 
1960, 85.8%. Significantly, the highest turnout 
(89.5%) was in 1948, when Denmark was oc- 
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cupied by German troops, and voting became 
even more meaningful as an act of national com- 
mitment. The number of Danes who never vote 
in parliamentary elections is very smail; the num- 
ber who vote in some but not all parliamentary 
elections is substantial. Participation in elections 
increases with age until a relatively late age—for 
men, until sixty or seventy years of age, and for 
women somewhat earlier. Those who would be 
more likely to vote only irregularly, or not at all, 
include women, the youngest and oldest voting 
ages, and rural residents. The greatest differences 
between voters and non-voters, however, are in 
marital status. Married men vote more often than 


‘married women, who vote more often than single 


men, who vote more often than single women. 
Least likely to vote of all Danes are single women, 
either very young or very old, living in rural areas 
isolated from Copenhagen, the center of political 
life. Supporting recent Norwegian and Swedish 
findings, Jeppesen and Meyer conclude that 
separated and divorced persons have the lowest 
electoral turnout. Unmarried men vote much less 
often than widowed men, but unmarried women 
vote a little more often than widows. In Den- 
mark, as elsewhere, the self-employed vote more 
often than wage-earners, higher employees more 
often than lower employees, and skilled workers 
more often than unskilled workers. High-status 
members of Danish communities, especially in 
rural areas, apparently obey a social norm ac- 
cording to which they are expected to vote 
regularly. 

Regional differences in electoral turnout in 
Denmark are relatively small. Among the few 
exceptions to this geographical uniformity were 
the 1935 and 1939 elections in Southern Jutland, 
where the threat presented by National Socialist 
Germany was especially evident. To explain that 
degree of geographical variation in turnout which 
does exist, Jeppesen and Meyer argue that elec- 
toral turnout is inversely correlated with the 
distance of the electoral district from Copen- 
hagen. This hypothesis proves valid for rural 
areas, but not for larger cities. The authors sug- 
gest that in these cities a special urban electoral 
milieu is created, which is completely independent 
of the adjoining rural milieu. With continuing 
urbanization of Denmark, there will be presum- 
ably even further reduction in geographical differ- 
ences in electoral turnout. Social location is 
clearly more important than spatial lccation, and 
social distance is more important than spatial 
distance. Neither of these distances, of course, is 
very great in Denmark. The dominant impression 
one receives from this study,is the national uni- 
formity of electoral turnout. In this important 
respect, as in so many others, the Danes have 
come as close to achieving a true political com- 
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munity as is perhaps possible in this imperfect 
world.— Marvin RINTALA, Boston College. 


History of the Communist Party of Yugoslavia. By 
Ivan Avaxumovic. (Aberdeen: The Aberdeen 
University Press, 1964. Pp. xii, 207, Vol. One, 
60s.) 


The first volume of this projected series on the 
history of the Communist Party of Yugoslavia 
launches a truly monumental project, even if the 
first installment is only slender in size and re- 
stricted in scope. The author, a native of Yugo- 
slavia, who left his country and was subsequently 
educated in Scotland and at Canadian universi- 
ties, is currently a professor of political science at 
the University of British Columbia. He is 
uniquely qualified to write the definitive history 
of Tito’s Communist movement since he is com- 
pletely conversant with, and seems to have excel- 
lent access to, the original documentary materials 
dealing with the Party and its rapidly changing 
leadership. 

Volume One focuses on the 1914-1941 period, 
beginning with the years of World War I and 
stretching to the spring of 1941 when the German 
invasion of Yugoslavia heralded not only the 
advent of an inevitable World War II, but also 
the emergence of 2 Communist nucleus in the 
forefront of the country’s resistance struggle. 
Despite the voluminous documentation of the 
earlier period, this reviewer found the story more 
interesting (and more relevant to the current 
Eastern European scene) as the late nineteen 
thirties are being discussed in terms of the rise of 
Tito and the factional inner-strife of the Comin- 
tern hierarchy. This impression also suggests that 
subsequent volumes will be increasingly impor- 
tant contributions to scholarly work on Balkan 
politics, and possibly of more appeal to the gen- 
eral public and college students alike. The first 
volume is clearly a specialist’s book written for 
fellow-specialists. 

The study is lucidly organized into four central 
parts; although each section is a chronological 
slice of Yugoslav Communist history, it also has 
a definite main theme running through that par- 
ticular period. Thus we witness the “years of 
legality” (1919-1920, in which the Socialist move- 
ment crystallized between the Social Democrats 
and a small Communist group); the “years of 
semi-legality” (1921-1928, marked by bitter in- 
fighting on the Communist “home-front’’ and 
bewilderingly contradictory instructions from 
Stalin through various Balkan Comintern spe- 
cialists); the “years of illegality’ (1929-1936, 
when King Alexander’s royal dictatorship and 
efficient secret police succeeded in breaking apart 
the burgeoning Communist Party while im- 
prisoning its leaders), and finally the years of 
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“Popular Front Tactics’? (19387-1939, when Tito 
gradually assumed the center of the small CP 
stage to the exclusion of everyone else). Finally, 
an all-too brief chapter deals with the onrush of 
the ‘Second Imperialist War” which engulfs both 
protagonists and bystanders, both Royalists and 
Stalinists alike. 

In specific terms, the book’s highlights include 
a discussion of an interesting Yugoslav Commu- 
nist call for a general strike as early as December 
1920, to be carried out by the Communist trade 
unions (p. 49 et seq.); an ideologically significant 
argument with the Comintern as to whether the 
Yugoslav Communists were ready and able (in 
the 1920s) to profit from the Bolshevik experi- 
ence and organize a “successfule revolution in 
Yugoslavia” (p. 57), and the first membership 
purge carried out by Tito in the 1937-1938 period 
when he proceeded to shake up the Croatian and 
Serbian CP members with the full blessing and 
support of Moscow’s Comintern leadership (p. 
137). Indeed, the Comintern authorization was so 
broad, giving Tito “the task of pursuing the purge 
of all alien, vacillating elements from the Party,” 
that one could date the origins of this man’s 
monolithic rule over the CPY from this 1938 
order. 

The volume ends with a social and economic 
analysis of the crucial 1939-1941 transition years 
which saw the CPY assume a defeatist, anti- 
Western attitude in foreign policy, while accelerat- 
ing at home the drive to recruit members in Bel- 
grade University, in the secondary schools of the 
major cities and in the various literary societies. 
This period is characterized even more interest- 
ingly, and certainly with more eloquence, in 
Milovan Djilas’ Land Without Justice which re- 
ported on his own “capture” by Communism as a 
young high school and college student. Everyone 
concerned with Communism and with Central- 
Eastern European politics will look forward to 
subsequent volumes by Dr. Avakumovic.— 
ANDREW Grorey, Boston University. 


World Communism: The Disintegration of a 
Secular Faith. By RICHARD LOWENTHAL. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1964. Pp. 
xxii, 296. $6.00.) 


Richard Lowenthal has put together in this 
volume a number of essays which have previously 
appeared in Problems of Communism, Encounter, 
The China Quarterly, and various German maga- 
zines and journals. When most of these articles 
were first published, there was less agreement 
among specialists on World Communism that this 
movement was in such a highly fissionable state. 
Commencing his discussion with the unsuccessful 
Soviet attempt to return Tito to the Communist 
fold and ending with an epilogue on the events in 
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the summer of 1963 on the Sino-Soviet split, 
Lowenthal takes the reader through a fascinating 
chain of events plaguing the Communist bloc. The 
author analyzes the significant XX Congress of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union of 
February 1956, which might be regarded as the 
beginning of the split in the bloc under Khrush- 
chev. By admitting separate roads to ‘Social- 


ism,” the Soviet leader took the lid off to Pan-. 


dora’s box. Since then, the Soviet bloc has not 
been the monolith which it once was, Khrushchev 
had hoped that this new freer discussion would 
usher in an ideological rebirth of Soviet and inter- 
national communism. It did the opposite. Chaos, 
insubordination, and ideological warfare have 
followed. The book is especially good on the 1959, 
1960, and 1961 periods of the breakup of world 
communism. 

Khrushchev’s advocacy of peaceful coexistence 


was one of the divisive forces separating Moscow. 


and Peking. Enunciated at the XX Party Con- 
gress in February 1956, this disputed doctrine 
has been ever present in the ideological tug of war 
between the Soviet Union and Communist China. 
Khrushchev’s trip to the United States in Sep- 
tember 1959 and his efforts in behalf of a summit 
conference without China contributed to the 
furthering of the rift which became increasingly 
more acute with each new month. Khrushchev’s 
policies of the reduction of Soviet armed forces in 
early 1960 and his expressed willingness for dis- 
cussion of controls for a nuclear test ban contrib- 
uted to the feeling on the part of the Chinese that 
Khrushchev was letting them down. The U-2 
incident made the attempt at a summit conference 
abortive but the Russians did not lessen their 
ideological pronouncements of peaceful coexis- 
tence. At the December 1960 meeting: of the 
eighty-one Communist parties, Khrushchev said, 
“Peaceful coexistence of states with different 
social systems does nct mean reconciliation be- 
tween the socialist and bourgeois ideologies. On 
the contrary, it implies an intensification of the 
struggle of the working class, and of all Commu- 
nist parties for the triumph of socialist ideas .. . 
Peace is the true ally of socialism, for time is 
working for socialism and against capitalism.” 
The Khrushchev formula of avoiding interna- 
tional wars but justifying wars of national libera- 
tion was a Soviet-proffered ideological compromise 
with the Chinese—~a compromise which Mao 
could not accept. 

On the leadership question of the international 
Communist movement, the 1960 declaration in- 
dicated the failure to have a single Communist 
center. The 1957 Moscow declaration implied 
that there was such « center, the USSR. By 
December of 1960, there was admitted the ex- 
istence of two actual centers of Communist 
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authority, Moscow and Peking, because Khrush- 
chev had asked “far the omission of the flattering 
formula placing the Soviet Union ‘at the head of 
the Socialist camp’ and the CPSU ‘at the head 
of. the Communist world movement.” But by 
the XXII Congress of the CPSU in 1961, Khrush- 
chev was openly dafied by the Chinese Commu- 
nists. This forced him in Lowenthal’s opinion to 
wipe out the last symbolic remnants of Stalinism, 
including the removal of his body from the 
sacred position of repose in the mausoleum in 
Red Square. The Chinese had persisted in backing 
the defeated Stalinist remnants in the USSR and 
in the Soviet bloc. The Chinese refused to accept 
the expulsion of Albania from the Communist 
camp and flouted Khrushchev by laving a wreath 
on Stalin’s tomb. 

Lowenthal discusses some of the various re- 
percussions of this schism. He predicts that some 
individual Communist parties will become less 
dependent on Moscow while reMmaining as na- 
tional Communist totalitarian states. Rumania’s 
recent independence from the USSR by going its 
own way economically and ideologically, has 
borne out this prediction. Lowenthal believes 
that the most marked new results of the schism 
will come within the USSR itself, in the Soviet 
Communist Party. Khrushchev’s dethronement 
has transpired since Lowenthal wrote these es- 
says. But what Lowenthal prophetically wrote 
has been revealed in fact. The ideological implica- 
tions of the schism have been realized in the 
CPSU. In Lowenthal’s words written in 1963, the 
schism “has also sown the seeds, then, of a future 
‘de-Khrushchevization’; in the next crisis of suc- 
cession, reassertion of the primacy of an ideologi- 
eal party may no longer be the safest road to 
victory.” 

In an Epilogue: On the Stages of International 
Communism, written in 1963, Lowenthal traces 
how the centralist World Party stage of Lenin 
and Stalin, which followed the loosely organized 
Russian Revolutionary stage had been trans- 
formed into the Khrushchev international leader- 
ship stage. The Khrushchev stage reached its 
apotheosis in 1957 and proved unworkable by 
1960. Lowenthal believes that the present stage 
of attempting to maintain Party unity by com- 
promise, which the reviewer might add has been 
continued with some modifications by Khrush- 
chev’s successors, can never work at all. It re- 
mains to be seen whether this is true. This test 
will come in to course of events in Vietnam. The 
future development of Communist Parties de- 
pendent on the USSR will, according to Lowen- 
thal, show a withering away of power as the 
Soviet Union declines in authority in the world 
Communist movement. Lowenthal argues that 
those parties with the greatest potential for in- 
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dependence are those “concentrated in under- 
developed regions, where today, Chinese ideo- 
logical influence is greatest.” This is a far cry 
from the predictions of Marx, Lenin, Stalin, or 
even Khrushchev.—Wintutam B. Barus, The 
University of Michigan. 


The Arabs: Their History & Future. By JACQUES 
BERQUE, TRANS. BY JEAN STEWART. (New 
York: Praeger, 1964. Pp. 290. $7.50.) 


Professor Berque brings a rare combination of 
qualities to his studies of the Arab world. His 
anthropological work, Structures Sociales du 
Haui-Atias (1955) is a classic, and he has lived 
and worked in both North Africa and the Middle 
East. His book, originally published as Les Arabes 
ad’ Hier à Démain (1960), reflects his acute aware- 
ness of disciplinary demands tempered by an 
intimate knowledge of the Arabs, their mentality 
and their aspirations. His book borders on the 
poetic, but it is poetry with full recognition of the 
real dilemmas and frustrations of the people of 
whom he writes. Moreover, Professor Berque’s 
anthropological and sociological interests give the 
study a forceful action orientation, something 
which many scholarly works on the contemporary 
Muslim world lack. 

The focus of the study is the contemporary 
Arab in relation to his environment and his in- 
tellectual history. Perhaps there is nothing 
equivalent to spending months in an isolated 
village to develop the extraordinary sensitivity 
Berque displays: the saint’s tomb in the midst of 
the junkyard, the Arab League office overshad- 
owed by a Coca Cola sign, the Arab intellectual 
destroying his copies of Racine in tearful rage 
during the Suez crisis. Examples of this kind are 
scattered throughout the book, and might lead 
the superficial reader to regard it as an unintel- 
ligible mélange of impressions. In a sense, it is, 
because the Arab’s view of the world is such a 
mélange, but in a more important way it is not 
because Berque sees these dramatic situations as 
revealing the Arab conflict with a realism that 
permits orderly differentiation and analysis. 

Despite the symbolism essential to ordering 
such a work, Professor Berque deals with very 
real problems. Indeed, seven of the fourteen 
chapters deal with specific economic questions: 
finance, technical innovation, entrepreneurial 
qualities, working conditions, etc. These chapters 
might be considered the most useful because they 
shed a completely new meaning on the barren 
figures economic analysts are prone to project on 
the human problems of the Arab world. His 
curiosity takes him to psychological fundamen- 
tals in the emergence of a more complex society, 
e.g., What are the connotations of “things” and 
“number” in Arabic. The Islamic injunctions 
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about saving and investment are not sterile 
theological speculations, but brilliant insights 
into how the Arab relates the objects of his en- 
vironment to his feelings, frustrations and in- 
tellectual history. Every student of emergent 
nations will sympathize with the “need to build 
new pyramids’ (p. 141), and every diplomat 
should appreciate Berque’s notation that the 
Aswan Dam represents Nasser’s reply to the Suez 
disaster. 

The later chapters of the book may seem less 
clear, in part because the juxtaposition of object 
and perception is much less well defined in dis- 
cussing art, music, language, the role of women 
and politics. No more succinct statement of the 
meaning of marriage in the Arab world exists 
than his observation that marital relations are 
“on affirmation rather than an exchange.” (p. 
175) Seldom have the problems of the Arabic 
language been more acutely summarized than in 
his note that Arabic “scarcely belongs to the 
world of men; rather it has been lent to them.” 
(p. 190) As a student of North African politics, 
this reviewer could not agree more with his 
observation that “emancipation took place when 
total independence had become a euphemism.” 
(p. 260) These insights, however, would be in the 
category of wisely written memoirs were it not 
that Berque constantly returns to the symbolic 
meaning of each conflict in the total experience 
of the contemporary Arab. 

Berque’s method is unclear because he indeed 
does not insist that his conceptual tools provide 
concrete limits to variations in human experience. 
Much that he writes would receive corroboration 
in learning theory and in Gestalt psychology, 
e.g. “radical reconsideration of the past involves 
paradoxically the deliberate choice of swift prog- 
ress.” (p. 147) His optimism about the future of 
the Arabs, then, is not derived from how their 
social relationships might conform to ours, but 
from the creativity that might take place in the 
process of their struggle to adapt the past to the 
future. His reliance on symbolism is dictated by 
his insistence that the layers of meaning be 
recognized, often using old logical patterns and 
meanings in completely new situations. This is 
not an easy book to read, but the careful reader 
may learn to free his imagination and perception 
from many of the unproductive ground rules of 
more commonly used concepts and conventional 
studies. He will surely come to appreciate the 
Arab world in its total complexity in a way that 
few other books have approached —Dove as E. 
ASHFORD, Cornell University. 


The Formation of Malaysia; New Factor in World 
Politics. By Wiuuarp A. Hanna. (New York: 
American Universities Field Staff, Inc., 1964. 
Pp. 247. $6.50.) 
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The formation of Malaysia seemed to provide 
a quiet and graceful disentaglement of British 
authority from its last colonial remnants in 
Southeast Asia. In actual fact, it created a new 
storm center lashed by the winds of President 
Sukarno’s “newly emergent forces.” The twenty- 
four chapters of Willard Hanna’s book (exeluding 
the newly-written Introduction and Postseript) 
represent his original American Universities Field 
Staff reports submitted between February 1962 
and mid-September 1963. They present a lucid 
account of how a tentative proposal for federating 
the State of Malaya with the former British 
colonies of Singapore, Sabah (North Borneo) and 
Sarawak led to the creation of Malaysia through 
the rational adjustment and manipulation of 
conflicting interests. Recorded before and while 
international pressures began to exert themselves 
upon Malayan policymakers, these chapters con- 
tain a freshness which might well have been lost 
if they had been written at a later date. At the 
same time they reflect the insight of a competent 
on-the-spot observer into the internal polities of 


the merger proposal both in Singapore and the | 


relatively little-known Borneo territories. 
Hanna’s discussion of the gradual (1957-62) 
economic merger of the former Crown Colony 
(and free port) of Penang into the newly formed 
Federation of Malaya led him to predict that the 
economic merger of Singapore with Malaya could 
well be mutually profitable and prevent fewer 
serious Immediate problems than anticipated at 
the time of his writing. Nor can Hanna be accused 
of hindsight when he mentions the possibility (in 
his Febr. 28, 1962 report on “Politics in Borneo”) 
that, in spite of official pronouncements, Indonesia 
was likely to turn its attention to the “liberation” 
of the Borneo territories after the successful 
completion of its West Irian liberation campaign. 
The tiny (2,000 square miles, 90,000 people) 
colony of Brunei is an oil-rich paradise with an 
annual state Income of $40,000,000, ruled by a 
Sultan who was willing to reform. Guided by 
British technical know-how, the ordinary family 
was able to afford most of the world’s modern 
amenities. Yet it was this highly favoured Brunei 
welfare laboratory which fomented a widely-sup- 
ported local rebellion. This incident causes 
Hanna to ask whether peace, progress, and pros- 
perity by themselves are sufficient to ensure 
stability or whether the mystical appeal of the 
“newly emerging forces” is irresistable. If the 
latter is true, chances for stability in the re- 
mainder of Southeast Asia are dim indeed (p. 
151). Hanna admits that the Malaysia experi- 
ment itself stands in sharp contrast to the whole 
idea of “violent revolution” and he believes that 
the very gravity of Singapore’s dilemma “be- 
comes the best insurance of its sanity” (p. 205). 
He leaves some doubt in the minds of his readers, 
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however, whether this victory of rationalism will 
be able to withstand the onslaught of ultrana- 
tionalism and the stigma of being part of a 
‘neocolonial conspiracy.” Hanna notes that con- 
trary to original expectations the orderly and 
successful development of the Malaysia experi- 
ment seems to depend mainly upon the wiles of 
Indonesian policymakers. 

Interesting though each of the 24 AUFS re- 
ports are, their presentation in one volume has 
some disadvantages. Several of the chapters pro- 
vide the reader with interesting insights and 
sidelights of life in Malaya and Singapore, but in 
combination with those which focus on political 
matters do not make for easy reading in book- 
form. The elimination of these chapters might 
have deprived readers of precious vignettes but 
the central theme of the book—the formation of 
Malaysia~~would have stood out in better per- 
spective. With the consequent reduction in length, 
more space could have been devoted to the causes 
of the Philippine and Indonesian reactions. With 
regard to the latter, for example, this reviewer 
was surprised to find no mention of the Indonesian 
fear that Malaysia would become a state domi- 
nated by Chinese. It is also to be regretted that 
there is no discussion of the British position 
which would have required a Hannan analysis of 
the Cobbold Commission report. The latter com- 
ments, however, are mainly criticisms of or- 
ganization and expression of regret that there 
were not more AUFS reports by Hanna. His 
compilation is evidence not only of his ability as 
a shrewd observer but also of the value of the 
AUFS to the American student body in providing 
timely analyses of foreign affairs——~PauL W. VAN 
DER VEUR, Australian National Unversity (Can- 
berra). 


Jamaican Leaders: Political Attitudes in a New 
Nation. By WENDELL BELL. (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1964. 
Pp. xiv, 229. $6.00.) 


The postwar period has seen the birth of new 
nations in greater profusion than at any other 
time in history. Almost all of them have in- 
evitably had to be phoenixes (though not always 
birds of great beauty) rising from the ashes, or at 
least the embers, of worn out colonial empires. 
Inevitably, too, most of them have been in 
Africa, where colonialism most recently flourished. 

Opportunities for the establishment of new 
sovereignties in the Western Hemisphere are 
relatively few. It is the more useful, consequently, 
to have available a good study of Jamaica, one of 
the most recent of the new nations. Wendell Bell, 
a Yale sociologist, has carried on extensive re-. 
search in the West Indies, especially in Jamaica, 
and this study is the fruit of that long investiga- 
tion. As becomes a devotion to its author’s 
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discipline, the approach and content are pri- 
marily sociological but there is much of interest 
and value to the political scientist. 

In an introductory chapter the author sets the 
stage historically, politically, and economically. 
The overwhelming conditioning fact of Jamaican 
life is of course its enormous percentage of 
Negroes. For more than a hundred years that 
percentage has varied only slightly between 75 
and 80. The presence of this segment of the 
population, both under Spanish and, after 1655, 
English control, determined Jamaica’s economy, 
its social structure, and in recent years its politics. 

In this chapter, too, we are introduced to the 
two dominant figures in contemporary Jamaican 
political life, Sir Alexander Bustamante, founder 
of the Bustamante Industrial Trade Union 
(BITU) and later of the Jamaica Labour Party 
(JLP), and Norman Washington Manley, chief 
figure in the formation of the People’s National 
Party (PNP), Jamaican affiliate of the British 
Labour Party. 

Later chapters move more directly into an 
analysis of Jamaican leadership. They are based 
chiefly on a thorough and skillfully devised ques- 
tionnaire submitted to some 800 Jamaican 
“elites” selected from Who's Who, Jamaica and 
other sources. Of those queried, 238 responded, 
and the scientific analysis of these comprehensive 
answers gives the basis for much of the fascinat- 
ing information included in the study. The ques- 
tionnaires were supplemented by widescale 
interviewing. Numerous statistical tables give 
the gist of the analysis; the text admirably sup- 
plements and explains such findings. 

In one chapter title Bell asks whether Jamaica 
should have a democratic political system. He 
concludes that political cynicism is fairly wide- 
spread in Jamaica, that the politically cynical 
leaders (nondemocrats) tended to oppose inde- 
pendence for the island and the politically 
idealistic leaders to favor it, and that the real 
danger to the continuation of fledgling democratic 
forms comes chiefly from those leaders who 
wanted both political independence and at the 
same time social and economic progress. 

In examining the attitudes of his elitist re- 
spondents toward the question of whether 
Jamaica should be independent Bell finds that 
about two-thirds were nationalist, that nationalist 
attitudes did not generally reflect great bitterness 
toward the mother country nor hold that inde- 
pendence would be a panacea for all Jamaica’s 
problems, and that most of his respondents 
believe that independence will bring economic 
benefits but that close economic relations with 
the United Kingdom should be maintained. 

An independent Jamaica faced a theoretical 
choice between East and West and the problem 
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was made somewhat more difficult by the pseudo- 
glamour of nearby Communist Cuba. It was 
decided by 1963, however, that Jamaica would 
align itself with the Western democracies, a 
decision which, the author holds, must necessarily 
affect the island’s future in significant ways. That 
future is precarious, though, inasmuch as the 
economic base is small and so much remains to be 
done in the fields of education, housing, economic 
diversification, removal of the sense of political 
alienation and cynicism. 

Jamaica’s leaders, Bell maintains, seem to have 
avoided corruption and opportunism but it is not 
yet determined whether they can avoid a drift | 
toward increasing cynicism about political demo- 
cracy and whether they can lead the way to a 
more equalitarian society. 

In appendices the author gives an analysis of 
Jamaican occupational ratings, a discussion of 
his methodological procedures and problems, and 
a reproduction of his 54-point questionnaire. A 
number of excellent photographs add to the 
interest of the book. 

Bell has skillfully wedded sociological and 
political analysis. His techniques might well be 
borrowed by others interested in making similar 
basic studies of new nations and underdeveloped 
countries.—RusseL_L H. Firzarspon, University 
of California (Santa Barbara). 


Colombia Today—~And Tomorrow. By Par M. 
Horr. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1964. 
Pp. vili, 209. $5.50.) 


This is an interesting book which is mistitled, 
for it is not an analysis of Colombia Today—And 
Tomorrow, but rather a collection of miscellaneous 
information which probably should have been 
entitled ‘““Observations on Colombia.” The author, 
a former newspaperman and a staff member of 
the U.S. Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
writes in a preface that “this book is based 
largely on a series of newsletters that I wrote to 
the Institute of Current World Affairs when I 
was a fellow in the Institute in residence in 
Bogota in 1961-62. It is based also on independent 
research and on information gathered and impres- 
sions received during five other visits to Colombia 
between 1953 and 1963.” The book contains a 
brief geographical description of the country, 
something on the social classes, an outline of its 
history, and a great deal of descriptive material 
about the government, the agricultural system, 
the role coffee plays in the country’s economy, 
the steps being taken to introduce agrarian re- 
form, and to industrialize the country. One 
chapter deals with the experiences of the United 
States Peace Corps volunteers in Colombia, an- 
other analyzes the elections of 1962 and 1964, and 
one deals with the Catholic church. The material 
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is not knit together by any systematic analysis, 
nor is the author sure what the future holds for 
he writes, “Colombia faces a future heavily 
charged with ‘ifs.’” (p. 195) “The question re- 
mains whether the bursting, shifting population 
of Colombia, now awakening after centuries of 
slumber, can continue on this slow and difficult 
road—or whether new violence lies in ambush 
around the next bend.” (p. 197) 

Colombia is one of the most difficult of all the 
Latin American countries to understand. For 


many decades, as Lewis Hanke has written, there 


was a “widely held idea that Colombia repre- 
sented Latin American democracy at its best.” 
This misconception died quickly when the most 
violent and destructive riot ever to take place in 
Latin America left part of Bogotá in ruins in 1948 
and almost broke up the 9th Conference of the 
American Republics. At least 200,000 men, 
women, and children were murdered during the 
next ten years as chaotic violence swept the 
country. Conditions became so bad that, to try 
to stop the senseless slaughter, the leaders of the 
two most important political parties quit oppos- 
ing each other and won support for the novel idea 
that all governmental power should be shared 
equally by the two large political parties and 
some stability returned. Thus, from 1958 to 1964 
all positions on all levels and in all branches of the 
government are equally divided and the presi- 
dency’ rotates between the parties every four 
years. It is hoped that by 1974 the country will 
have been pacified enough so that democratic 
government based on competition between politi- 
cal parties can be reintroduced. 

This book will be useful to those unfamiliar 
with what has been happening in Colombia since 
there is no other good book available in English. 
Mr. Holt describes a country undergoing rapid 
change in which urbanization, industralization, 
and a rapid rise in population have disrupted the 
old traditional society. Yet at the same time, he 
points out, ‘‘Colombia’s social structure and 
cultural habits are still basically those brought 
there by the Spaniards in the sixteenth century.” 
(p. 7) This is best seen in his description of the 
country’s agricultural system. Mr. Holt writes: 
“In the country as a whole, roughly four per cent 
of the land is owned by sixty per cent of the 
farmers in lots of less than three Hectares (about 
seven acres). The farms of more than one hundred 
Hectares are owned by less than three per cent of 
the farmers and- account for more than half of the 
land.” (pp. 85-86) 

“The way in which land is used in Colombia 
seems to be somewhat more uniform than the 
way in which it is distributed. With some excep- 
tions, the general pattern is that the best lands 
are used extensively for cattle (frequently with 
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unimproved pastures) and the pocrest lands are 
used intensively for crops.” (p. 86) As a result of 
the land tenure system and other aspects of the 
organization of society, the economy does not as 
yet supply a decent standard of living to most of 
the population. Thus, the country has been living 
through a serious crisis for decades and a race goes 
on between the “National Front”? government 
trying to induce ordered change and the chaotic 
social forces no one seems able to control.— 
Harry Kanror, University of Florida. 


Generals vs. Presidenis: Neo-Militarism in Latin 
America. By Epwin Lizuwren. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1964. Pp. 160. $4.50.) 


This little book is an updating of Professor 
Lieuwen’s earlier and well-known Aims and 
Politics in Latin America. There are brief deserip- 
tions of the seven military coups occurring in 
Latin America between March, 1962 and April, 
1964; there is a general discussion of military 
politics in Latin America and suggestions for 
U.S. policy-makers. 

An attempt to compress factual analysis and 
policy critique in a slender volume sovering such 
a vast and complex area is fraught with concep- 
tual difficulties. The tendency is te hover some- 
where between reporting and polemics and to 
confuse assumptions with conclusions. This book 
epitomizes these problems. Crucial words and 
phrases go undefined. An example here-—as in 
many books on Latin America—is the term “‘oli- 
garchies.”” They are variously referred to as 
“landed,” ‘“‘commercial,” and/or “business oli- 
garchies.’’ They are treated throughout as if in 
all countries they share monolithic interests and 
have similar simbiotic relations with the military. 

The very term “military” offers similar dif- 
ficulties. To arrive ultimately at some general 
policy declarations the author treats the ‘‘mili- 
tary” as a transcontinental institution of common 
aims and interests. Thus, “there is little question 
that the armed forces are a conservative, anti- 
revolutionary institution standing in the way of 
the achievement of evolutionary social revolu- 
tions by democratic means” (p. 130°; and on the 
same page, “ten of Latin America’s twenty re- 
publics are gripped in military vises designed to 
hold back the pressures of social revolution.” 
(My italics.) But from the evidence which Lieu- 
wen adduces in his seven case studies, plus those 
of Venezuela and El Salvador—cases of the 
military “acquiescing’’ in social reforms—it is 
clear that generalizations about the ‘Latin 
American military” become misleading. He him- 
self underscores the importance of discussing the 
military in terms of its varying reactions to the 
“acute social crisis through which Latin America 
is passing’ (p. 8). He is careful to discuss the 
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important divisions within the Argentine military 
in 1962, not all of which can be dismissed as 
merely personal or opportunistic power plays 
undivorced from ideological or policy positions. 
Throughout the descriptive parts of the book a 
distinction is made between military interventions 
which obstruct social reform; those where the 
military announces an interest in the idea of re- 
form but may intervene to keep the ‘“labor-left” 
out of power; and those where the military 
acquiesces in social reform. A biref section is 
devoted to ‘“Nasserism’’—a vaguely defined term 
referring to the leadership of social revolution by 
the military. Lieuwen does not give much hope to 
this kind of development in Latin America, but 
on the other hand he speaks of an awakening 
social consciousness in the military, increasing 
recruitment into the armed services from the 
lower middle class, the development of more 
responsible middle-rank officers. Though he does 
not want to make the picture look too gloomy, 
he concludes that even where armies justify their 
intervention in politics as arbiters of conflicting 
civilian forces, to save the Constitution from 
“Communists” or to lead reforms, they really 
intervene to save their own institutional interests 
‘and are, therefore, the ‘‘chief impediments to 
democratic social revolution.” (pp. 86, 107) 
Unrigorous conceptualization leads to con- 
tradictory policy recommendations. Lieuwen is 
quite correctly conscious of the conflicting goals 
of the U. S. regarding Latin America. He is frank 
to admit that ‘‘despite its noble efforts and in- 
tentions, the Kennedy Administration accom- 
plished little in furthering the cause of democracy 
in Latin America.” (p. 129) Nevertheless, after 
criticizing the Johnson Administration’s apparent 
move away from the policy of non-recognition of 
military governments, he urges its reassertion. 
He suggests the argument that the failures of the 
Kennedy Administration in Latin America were 
due to the inability of Washington to exercise 


control over the actions of Latin American mili- . 


tary organizations. (p. 128) But if it is true, as he 
has explained earlier, that the Latin American 
military are political actors, not apolitical pro- 
fessionals and intervene politically to defend 
their own institutional interests—then it is quite 
apparent that Washington simply can not exer- 
cise control over them, whether or not it should. 

Although Lieuwen states that “the attempt to 
use reason, to lecture the military on its responsi- 
bilities toward the law and the constitution does 
no good whatsoever,” as President Bosch of the 
Dominican Republic discovered (p. 111), he in- 
sists, in the closing sentences of the book, that the 
most fruitful policy for the U. §. is to continue to 
try to convince the Latin American military to 
“eschew politics completely ...to become the 
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tools rather than the masters of the state...” 
(p. 149). The desire to compress the analysis of 
such diverse and complex events as those that 
form the descriptive base of this book into im- 
mediate policy exhortations seems to lead us into 
ever-narrowing circles—RosBErRT W. ANDERSON, 
University of Puerto Rico. 


British Guiana. Problems of Cohesion in an Immi- 
grant Society. By PETER Newman. (London 
and New York: Oxford University Press, 1964. 
Pp. 104. Map. Tables. $1.95. Paper.) 


This timely volume, issued under the auspices 
of the British Institute of Race Relations, pro- 
vides the general reader with a very good intro- 
duction to the emerging nation of British Guiana, 
whose violent political life has several times 
appeared in newspaper headlines in recent years. 
Chapter titles—Geography and Natural Re- 
sources, Historical Background, Demographic 
and Social Pressures, The Performance of the 
Economy since 1953, Political Developments, and 
Conclusions—well indicate the scope of the 
author’s treatment. It should be added that the 
treatment of these various themes tends to focus 
upon the political problem. 

The author traces historically the development 
of the British colony (Chapter IJ) as a basis for 
his demographic and social analysis in Chapter 
III, possibly the most informative part of the 
book. His analysis of the economy (Chapter IV), 
an economy based on sugar, rice, bauxite, and 
timber, concludes with a plea to remedy the lack 
of planning which has resulted in an unemploy- 
ment rate (1961) of 18 per cent. In the discussion 
of political developments (Chapter V) the author 
points out how various factors in the situation 
contributed to moving both of the popular politi- 
cal parties toward a generally socialist position, 
while blaming the British suspension of the con- 
stitution in 1958 for much of the subsequent 
violence and political anarchy: 

The net effect of the 1953 intervention was to postpone for a 
long time the development of responsible thought about the 
real economic and social problems of the country, and therefore 
to move the locus of discussion back to constitutional problems 


of independence and eventually to problems of racial division. 
. . . (p. 81) 


Both Burnham and Jagan are criticised for 
their demagogic political leadership, particularly 
the latter. The author believes that Dr. Jagan 
merely pretends to be a marxist and is greatly at 
fault for not presenting a clear cut description of 
his economic program. Yet much of the blame 
for present conditions, the author insists, lies with 
Britain for her “‘thoughtless colonial assembly of 
planatation labour from so many disparate 
sources,” and for neglect of the kind of “active 
and generous participation” without which the 
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economic and social future of British Guiana will 
be bleak. (p. 102) 

A Postscript (pp. 103-104) written after the 
political and racial violence of 1964, which grew 
out of a strike of the sugar workers union, sup- 
ported by the Peoples Progressive Party costing 
160 lives, adopts an even less optimistic view of 
the future than that set forth in the main text. 
The author writes that ‘it is clear that the present 
situation is not stable at all in the long run.” He 
is skeptical of the suggestion of Erie Williams, 
Premier of Trinidad, made in the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers Conference of July 1964, for a 
limited UN trusteeship, believing that somehow 
a solution should be found within the Common- 
wealth. 

The book is well written, objective in tone, and 
cogent in arguing its central thesis of British 
historical responsibility for an anarchic political 
situation. Some readers may feel the author is too 
imbued with the concept of class struggle. (See 
page 78.) None will suspect him to race prejudice. 
—Harotp Eveene Davis, The American Uni- 
versity. 


Quisqueya: A History of the Dominican Republic. 
By SELDEN Ropman. (Seattle: University of 
Washington Press, 1964. Pp. x, 202. $5.95.) 


This is an outstanding book on the Dominican 
Republic and its pre-Columbian predecessor, part 
of which was known to the Tainos as Quisqueya. 
But “outstanding” is a lefthanded compliment, a 
phrase with no political coloration. 

It is lefthanded, for Quisqueya is the only work 
on the nation nearest Puerto Rico worthy of 
being rated in a fairly-good-to-very-good range 
since Sumner Welles’ Naboth’s Vineyard (1928). 
Briefly, this reader knows of no outstanding book 
in any language by a social scientist on Columbus’ 
first permanent settlement, a tragic colony, an 
international pawn of big power politics, a 
Marine-ruled Wall Street debtor, intermittent 
nation, corporate-type private fief of a voraci- 
ously efficient thief, and short-lived Alliance for 
Progress showcase that today is the Dominican 
Republic. 

With emphasis on political stress and strain, 
especially on domestic ineptitude and greed, 
nonetheless there is a vast amount of condensed, 
valuable, and dramatic information in 172 of the 
pages. Of the thirty left, twenty consist of a 
physical description appendix. A blue pencil 
should have cut out the appendix. It is partly a 
useless appendage, partly a painful one, and 
partly a gangrenous one. By that is meant it is 
repetitious of what has been said earlier; or it 
should have been included in the first chapter; or 
it is incongruous. Numerous tourist guide inter- 
jections about the palatability of the fare in 
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hotels throughout the country, highway mileages, 
beach bathing facilities, and historic monuments 
make up the appendix’s incongruity. Few tourists 
go any place except to Santo Domirgo; virtually 
none brings a car with him or visits the interior. 
These intrusions are unduly subjective. For ex- 
ample, Rodman refers to the “hopelessly ‘re- 
stored’’”’ palace of Diego Columbus. In view of 
the poverty and cultural level of the Republic, 
there is nothing hcpeless about the edifice, and 
found at it is infinitely less commercialism than 
at Williamsburg. 

A selected bibliography indicates about as 
much of a dearth of politico-historizal literature 
on the Dominican Republic up to 1910 as on 
Puerto Rico. On a comparative pcpulation ap- 
praisal not much more has been produced on the 
Republic since 1910 than on the French Antilles, 
in which to date have occurred no notable out- 
bursts for independence. 

Rodman’s subjectivism in the appendix and 
elsewhere may be accounted for by his back- 
ground. An occasional contributor to the long 
defunct New Masses, he is the author of six books 
of verse, has compiled five anthologies of poetry, 
and has written seven books on the visual arts, 
including three on Haitian art. Quisqueya is the 
only book of his he identifies as being a history. 
Those who would quarrel with his scarcity of 
footnotes, infrequent dramatic flourishes, failure 
to treat adequately of the impact of exterior 
economic events, might dilute their acerbity by 
recalling they have not written a book on the 
Dominican Republic. Rodman did. He has thus 
measurably filled up with a largely dispassionate 
recital a historical time gap existing since 1928. 

The work would be more useful had Rodman 
devoted another hundred pages to the Trujillo 
era and its aftermath, probably most of them to 
the aftermath, particularly to Juan Bosch and 
the aborted Alliance for Progress program. But 
books on the Dominican Republic, even those on 
Trujillo, have not been best sellers. Within the 
limitations of his market potential and subject, 
Rodman has done well. 

Quisqueya is not comparable in quality, cover- 
age, scholarship, and documentation to Eric 
Williams’ History of the People of Trinidad and 
Tobago (1962), a 294-page paperback which sells 
in Port-of-Spain for less than U.S. $2.00. This 
contrast cannot be explained simply by some glib 
over-simplification about British thoroughness 
and Spanish haphazardness. After all, Cubans 
have produced excellent histories of their island. 

At present (May 1965) 30,000 American troops 
occupy Santo Domingo, in the aftermath of the 
Dominican Revolution. That our marines are 
back in Santo Domingo is evidenze of a new 
Johnson Corollary to the Monroe Doctrine. Hav- 
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ing been a professor at Santiago de Cuba in 1956, 
just prior to the Castro Revolt, and also at 
Santiago de los Caballeros early in 1965, I feel 
qualified to make a prediction, even though I am 
now jobless. In the next ten years five other 
Cuban-Dominican-type revolts will occur in 
hungry, desperate, hopeless Latin American 
countries. In 1964 there was a dearth of unbiased, 


well-rounded, in depth books, monographs, and 
other studies on the Dominican Republic. I ex- 
pect the same can be said in 1967 by which time 
a dozen new ones will have been published. 
Byron Wur, Universidad Célolica Madre y 
Maestra, Santiago de los Caballeros, Dominican 
Republic. 
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The Democratic Civilization. By Lesure Lipson. 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1964. re 
xiii, 614. $7.50 and $10.00.) 


Leslie Lipson has written a grand book in the 
grand manner. Bringing to bear a wide knowledge 
and understanding of political theory and com- 
parative government he ranges across not only 
the United States and Great Britain but also such 
countries as Switzerland, Denmark, Canada, and 
New Zealand in his attempt to generalize about 
the character of modern democracy. 

Some will of course be tempted to add that the 
hook is written in the ‘old’ style as well. There 
are no mentions of Talcott Parsons or David 
Easton; there are no four-cell tables or diagrams 
filled with boxes and arrows; there is no effort to 
adapt recent behavioral phrasings to his subject 
of study. While The Democratic Civilization is 
heavily comparative in its emphasis, in no sense 
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at all does it try to do for the developed areas of 


the world what Almond and Coleman did for the 
developing. 

What does emerge is a skilled synthesis of 
philosophy and institutions. The great ideas, from 
Plato and Pericles to Marx and Mill, are con- 
sidered in tandem with parties, legislatures, and 
related agencies of government. References to 
Dickens, Shaw, Shakespeare, and Swift also 
catch the eye and are used to good purpose. 
There is, in short, a breadth and sweep of learning 
here that is bound to command respect. The au- 
thor’s imperviousness to recent methods and 
approaches is, in the final analysis, an asset. Each 


-of us should do what he can do best. Those scholars 


reared in the earlier tradition who have tried to 
switch intellectual horses—~or to straddle both at 
once-——have more often than not ended up found- 
ering in the stream. The point is that this book, 
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by not seeking to be all things to all readers, comes 
forth as a study from which students of varied 
persuasions can profit. 

This is a study of what might be called the 
traditions and institutions of civility. While much 
of the focus is on the modes and mechanisms of 
majority rule, the abiding concern is with social 
and political patterns which elevate the quality of 
human life. The assumption is that the United 
States and the United Kingdom, as well as some 
smaller countries, are not only democracies but 
are on their way to solving most of the problems 
that persist in their midst. The tone is optimistic, 
at times even to a fault, and there are occasions 
when one begins to wonder if there is much of 
anything left to worry about. At all events, there 
exists the premise that the philosophy of such 
writers as Aristotle, Locke, and Jefferson has been 
transmuted into prevailing democratic ideology. 
This philosophy, however, was as much aristo- 
cratic as it was democratic. While the principle of 
majority-rule was approved it was assumed that 
the populous would refrain from getting big ideas 
about itself. Thus the values of civility would 
prevail despite the growth in suffrage and the rise 
of leaders sprung from the people. These values 
call for the defense and encouragement of civil 
liberties and civil rights, of constitutionalism and 
liberal learning. They require an atmosphere of 
moderation, maturity, and self-imposed restraint. 
These social and intellectual underpinnings of 
democratic civility are examined in various na- 
tional settings, and particularly impressive are 
the chapters showing how potentially explosive 
issues like language and religion have been re- 
solved in diverse settings. 

The conclusion is that on the whole the people 
have not overstepped their proper bounds. To the 
query whether democratic majorities have been 
prone to acts of tyranny, the answer is that fears 
of such excesses have seldom been realized. Yet it 
would have been interesting to have some reflec- 
tions on a few of the current debates like the one 
over the quality of democratic culture: in art and 
literature, education, even entertainment. The 
consumers with the highest bidding power have 
been accused of driving serious matter from the 
air-waves and the classrooms. This is, in a sense 
that is both real and political, an act of a major- 
ity’s tyranny over a minority. Alternatively ad- 
vanced democratic societies are increasingly 
characterized by large corporate institutions 
which seem to be able to make plans and exercise 
power without having to ask for public permis- 
sion. Neither Aristotle nor Rousseau knew of such 
institutions, and it may well be that the prin- 
ciples embodied in the traditional corpus of 
theory has less relevance today than might at 
first be thought. At all events the tendencies of a 
mass society and a corporate society are both 
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inimical to the tradition of civility. Whether the 
public has too much or too little power, or even 
just about the right amount, there is reason for 
suspecting that forces making for civilized life 
have been weakening and are failing to be re- 
newed. 

One final query: Is The Democratic Civilization 
a textbook or isn’t it? The publisher quotes two 
prices, for text and non-text use. Clearly the text- 
book appurtenances are there: frequent sub- 
heads, minimal footnotes, an all-tco-brief bibliog- 
raphy. There has been a tendency for serious 
thematic studies (in the field of political theory 
the recent works by Sheldon Wolin, Car! Fried- 
rich, Roland Pennock and David Smith come to 
mind) to try to appeal to two markets at once: 
not only to one’s professional colleagues but to bid 
for wide classroom adoptions as well. Whether 
such attempts can be successful is problematical. 
The books must be longer, more step-by-step, if 
they are to be used in undergraduaze courses. This 
tends to put off the advanced reader, who is dis- 
inclined to sit down with a textbook-looking book 
of a leisurely evening. At the same time such 
volumes can only really be effective for a semester 
of teaching if the instructor is willing to recast his 
course outline to accord with the theme and con- 
tent of the book. And this is unlikely to happen in 
many places. But just because this book is not 
likely to be successful as a text does not mean that 
its appearance should frighten away the serious 
student. Leslie Lipson has brought a fresh mind 
and wide learning to bear on a vital subject. Any 
political scientist can consider this book as part of 
his education—_Anprew HACKER, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


Germany and Europe: Reflections on German 
Foreign Policy. By HEINRICH VON BRENTANO, 
translated by Edward Fitzgerald. (New York: 
Frederich A. Praeger, 1964. Pp. 224. $5.95.) 


This volume is an abbreviated version of a book 
published 1962 in West Germany under the title 
Deutschland, Europa, und die Welt: Raden zur 
deutschen Aussenpolitik. It contains a collection of 
speeches given by the late Heinrich von Brentano 
during the formidable years of the Bonn Republic. 
The author commenced his political career after 
World War II as Landtag representative in 
Hesse, was elected to the Bundestag in 1949, be- 
came Chairman of the Parliamentary Group of 
the Christian Democratic Union in the federal 
legislature, and served as Foreign Minister from 
1955 to 1961. 

The speeches in this book cover a much broader 
field than the sub-title suggests, and extend, in 
terms of substance and time, from the economic 
and political consolidation of the three Western 
zones of occupied Germany to the problems of the 
Atlantic Community in the 1960’s. The volume 
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can be divided into four sections: the first collec- 
tion of essays deals with issues and problems re- 
lated to the establishment of the Federal Republic 
of Germany. Here the author discusses the politi- 
cal tasks of the Länder, the problem of de-nazifi- 
cation, and the Bonn Statute. The second part 
concerns European unification. It includes 
speeches on Franco-German understanding, the 
Schuman Plan, European political unification, 
and the future of the Atlantic Community. The 
third section features speeches on the German 
problem and West German foreign policy. The 
author speaks out on the issue of all-German 
elections and self-determination, discusses the 
German problem in connection with Western 
foreign policy, explains West German policy 
toward Eastern Europe, and elucidates cultural 
and economic considerations in foreign policy. 
The final part of the book contains some miscel- 
laneous speeches and statements, among them an 
obituary for John Foster Dulles, a memorial 
address in honor of Gustav Stresemann, and Mr. 
von Brentano’s resignation statement. 

Some criticism might be made about the selec- 
tion of the articles. The German original includes 
some speeches that might have been of interest to 
the student of German politics, but, unfortu- 
nately, have not been put into the publication 
under review. For example, Mr. von Brenatano’s 
speeches endorsing West German accession to the 
Council of Europe, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, and the European Economic Com- 
munity should have been included. Also missing 
in the Praeger publication are the author’s 1958 
speech on the ardently debated topic of disen- 
gagement in Central Europe and some informa- 
tive talks on West German foreign policy con- 
siderations in 1959 and 1960. 

In general, the translation is quite satisfactory. 
Moreover, the English in this volume is less 
stilted than one encounters in a number of other 
translations. On the negative side, however, it 
should be said that the reviewer found the con- 
stant use of “Federal Landtag’ (instead of 
Bundestag) slightly irritating. There are also 
some minor substantive errors in this volume 
which are not found in the German original. But 
despite these and a few other criticisms that 
might be made, the volume constitutes a desirable 
addition to the English-language sources on con- 
temporary German politics. For, with the excep- 
tion of Weymar’s dated Konrad Adenauer: His 
Authorized Biography little is yet available in the 
English language that renders a primary account 
of the West German government's position on the 
issues that were widely argued between the 
spokesmen of the government and the Social 
Democratic leaders in the 1950s.—HERBERT R. 
Winter, Rhode Island College. 


The Two Viet-Nams: A Political and Military 
Analysis. By Bernarp B. Faru. (New York: 
Praeger, 1963. Pp. xii, 498. $7.95.) 


South Vietnam: Nation under Stress. By ROBERT 
Scieniano. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1963. Pp. ix. 227, Plus unbound insertion 
“Epilogue: The Coup d'Etat,” 9 p. $3.50; 
$1.95 paper.) 


Written by two scholars of different back- 
grounds, and appearing almost simultaneously, 
these two works achieve an amazing degree of 
analytical and evaluative convergence as to the 
events and personalities making up the story of 
Viet-Nam in the 1954-19638 decade. Scigliano’s 
work is compact with well-organized and accu- 
rate information (except for the error on the be- 
ginnings of the Vietnamese press, p. 177). The 
main body of the analysis, consisting of Chapters 
4 to 8, gives much emphasis to administrative 
behavior. His study of political personalities and 
party system in South Viet-Nam is perhaps the 
best short treatment available, even though the 
casual reader may find it quite hard to keep track 
of the numerous unfamiliar names mentioned. A 
good case-study of recent U.S. foreign relations 
can be found in the last chapter. Unequal to the 
main analysis are Chapters 2 and 3, as well as the 
hastily put together epilogue on the November 1, 
1963 coup which toppled the Diem regime. Other 
factors favoring his book are its relative brevity 
and a stylistic restraint which takes the sting out 
of his critical comments. 

Unlike Scigliano’s book, Fall’s The Two Viet- 
Nams is not his first major work on this topic in 
which he has specialized for about a dozen years. 
Even to this day he seems to be better known for 
his The Viet-Minh Regime and Street without Joy 
than for this impressive compendium in which 
the common background as well as the separate 
ways taken by North and South Viet-Nam since 
partition are treated. Despite some technical 
shortcomings, this work might well be the most 
important study of contemporary Viet-Nam since 
Philippe Devillers’ Histoire du Viet-Nam de 1940 a 
1962 and Jean Lacouture-Philippe Devillers’ La 
fin d'une guerre (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1952 
and 1960 respectively). The best part of Fall’s 
book is found in Chapters 8 and 9 dealing with 
political organization and social changes in North 
Viet-Nam, and Chapters 15 and 16 dealing with 
the revolutionary insurgency in South Viet-Nam. 
In these two chapters, Fall speaks his mind on the 
political and military miscalculations of both 
Saigon and Washington. His asperity on the sub- 
ject has undoubtedly provoked negative reactions 
from Foggy Bottom and Pentagon men. This 
otherwise good book is also marred by the ap- 
parent haste in editing. For example, the eomplex 
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events of 1945-1954 are fragmented by artifi- 
cially dividing them between Chapters 6-7 and 
Chapters 10-11. Source indications are missing in 
several instances, notably in quotes of Dean 
Acheson (p. 61), Frangois Mitterand (p. 221), and 
Ngo Dinh Diem (p. 237). Also scattered misspell- 
ings, and especially the randomized and partial 
use of some Vietnamese diacritical marks give the 
impression that the book was not proofread care- 
fully. (In my opinion, diacritical marks are better 
left out completely in a publication of this kind, 
as is done in Scigliano’s book.) These editing 
defects should not, however, detract the reader 
from the generally sound substance of both of 
these works. 

Addressing themselves mainly to Americans, 
Fall and Scigliano devote a great part of their 
works to the past American involvement in Viet- 
Nam and to its future course. They remind the 
reader that the United States has in various ways 
been involved in Viet-Nam since 1940, and 
- especially since the Dulles-isenhower’s commit- 
ments first to help the all-but-defeated French 
before 1954 and the Ngo Dinh Diem regime there- 
after. Yet U.S. dealings withthe Vietnamese and 
the French have been so confused and improvised 
that a network of mutual distrust now envelop all 
three governments. For both the U.S. and South 
Viet-Nam, the lack of a concerted overall policy 
except for a sterile anti-communist negativism 
has had the effect of a self-fulfilling delusion. Thus 
for example, the 1956-1962 “‘sink-or-swim-with- 
Diem” line had resulted in preventing the con- 
solidation of any serious alternative to the Diem 
regime besides the Communist-led National 
Liberation Front which directed the anti-Saigon 
guerilla war. Fall emphasizes the fact that for too 
long the U.S. has engaged in “wildly wishful 
thinking” and indulged in “‘illusion[s] of victory” 
which were reinforced at dependable intervals by 
high-ranking executive, military, and Congres- 
sional spokesmen. For both authors, the U.S. has 
also for too long refused to recognized the na- 
tionalistic-revolutionary character of the anti- 
Saigon insurgents. At any rate, these were fast 
capturing peasant support, beginning at least as 
early as 1958, while the U.8.-backed Diem regime 
was shrinking steadily from contacts—except 
propped-up ones—with the people. Both Wash- 
ington and Saigon were above all preoccupied 
with “security,” unfortunately defined in almost 
exclusively negative, static, and military terms. 
Falls description of the routinized outmaneuver- 
ings of Washington by Saigon (p. 270) is amus- 
ingly—or rather pathetically—apt. For both 
authors, South Viet-Nam appears to be the classic 
case of ‘a puppet who pulls the strings” (Scigli- 
ano, p. 216), a situation most frustrating to a 
superpower. 
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Much more solid substance is contained in these 
books than could possibly be reviewed in an 
article of this length. These works are to be recom- 
mended for those who seriously desire some in- 
depth understanding of the Vietnamese problem, 
It is also recommended that they be read with 
self-restraint, for not only the reality they relate 
is often unpleasant, but also becsuse Viet-Nam 
has been and continues to be a puzsle of bewilder- 
ing complexity. And while there appeas to be no 
easy solution offered in these honestly written 
books, their contribution has been indeed sub- 
stantial toward & better comprehension of the 
current situation Puan Turen Suau, Univer- 
sity of Denver. 


The Court of Hurovean Communities: New Dimen- 
sions in International Adjudication. By WERNER 
Fero. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1964. 
Pp. viii, 127. Guilders 13.50. $3.75.) 


The Court of European Communities, replac- 
ing the Court of the Coal and Steel Community, 
is an institution novel in its scope snd setting. Al- 
though the Court has been in existence for a 
relatively short period of time, it nas achieved a 
stature and status in its work for the Common 
Market to cause the writer of this book to say, 
“If the United States of Europe should become a 
reality in the future, it is highly probable that the 
Court of Justice of the European Communities, 
now sitting in Luxembourg, will be transformed 
into the supreme court of the new Zederation”’ (p. 
vii). He thinks the Court has achieved this status 
because it handles conflicts both in the economic 
and in the political fields, and it Las “developed 
a body of ‘European’ case law which, in time, is 
likely to have favorable implicetions for the 
eventual unification of Europe” (p. vii). The 
impact of the decisions of the Court has been felt 
and has been reflected in the public policy of the 
members of the Community. 

The author makes no claim that his treatise is a 
legal study, in the narrow sense, but he does 
examine the legal problems which the Court of 
necessity must decide. He says, “These problems 
are not analyzed and evaluated in depth; rather 
emphasis is placed on the economic and political 
implications which some of these vroblems have 
within the contexs of the struggle for a new Eu- 
rope” (p. 3). He coes describe, however, at some 
length and in depth the professional background 
and qualifications of the judges, the organization, 
procedure, and jurisdiction of the Court, and the 
factors and forces which affect the decisions of 
the Court. 

The Court is one unit of the over-all govern- 
mental structure. There is an executive composed 
of four bodies: the High Authority of the ECSC, 
the Commission of the HEC, the Commission of 
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Euratom, and the Council of Ministers. The 
legislature is the European Parliament composed 
of 142 delegates appointed by the legislatures of 
the six Members. “The Parliament is not au- 
thorized to legislate nor does it have full budge- 
tary control” (p. 9). The structure of the Court 
is defined in the provisions of the treaty between 
its members (France, West Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands). It 
is composed of seven judges chosen by the six 
Member States for a period of six years, with 
election on a staggered basis. Only nationals of 
the Members are eligible to serve on the Court. 
One special feature of the Court is that its judges 
may be removed by the other judges if “in the 
unanimous opinion of the other members of the 
Court, they no longer fulfill the required condi- 
tions or meet the obligations of office” (p. 15). 
Access to the Court may be had by the Member 
States (the Court has exclusive jurisdiction over 
such cases and the treaty provides a Member 
State may not use the International Court of 
Justice in disputes under the treaty), by the 
major organs of the Community, by private per- 
sons and by private enterprises, and by the 
Board of Governors of the European Investment 
Bank. A unique feature of jurisdiction is that the 
Court itself may be sued in civil service matters. 
The Court finds its sources of law from: the 
Treaties between the Members, the acts and 
regulations of the institutions of the Community, 
municipal laws, and the Court’s own jurispru- 
dence. International law has played a minor role 
as a source of law before the Court. 

In numerous instances the author compares 
and contrasts the work and function of this Court 
with that of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. A more important and apt comparison, 
however, is made with the success and effective- 
ness of this Court and the Central American 
Court of Justice. Although the latter Court had 
compulsory jurisdiction over cases between pri- 
vate persons and between states, it handled only 
10 cases during the ten years of its existence, 1908 
to 1918. ‘In contrast to the performance of the 
Central American Court, the Court of Huropean 
Communities rendered during the first eleven 
years of its existence—specifically up to February 
18, 1964-113 decisions and opinions and over 90 
eases were pending on that date’ (p. 106). The 
major litigations came from private persons, al- 
though a number of cases came from Member 
States, and a few came from organs of the Com- 
munities. 

’ This book deserves careful reading and study 
by laymen and by students interested in the field 
of jurisprudence. It shows careful and intensive 
research on the part of the author. He not only 
describes what the Court is now, but he shows, 
from a realistic viewpoint, what the court mighé 


become. It is a work tinged with a high degree of 
imagination—James A. Gatuines, Bucknell 
University. 


The Changing Structure of International Law. BY 
WOLFGANG FRIEDMANN. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1964. Pp. xvi, 410. $8.75.) 


Many books in tbis century dealt with change 
in international law. The present volume, from 
the learned and prolific pen of Columbia’s pro- 
fessorial Director of International Legal Re- 
search, belongs to those which primarily describe 
rather than urge the development which the law 
has taken or ought to undergo. Using the socio- 
logical approach made popular in this country’s 


_legal writings by Roscoe Pound, the author first 


analyzes the profound horizontal and vertical 
changes which the last generation has seen in the 
structure and scope of international relations, 
their effect upon helpless individuals and sover- 
eign states, and the conflicts of power, of interests, 
and of values or the co-operation generated by 
common or diverse objectives. Conflict and co- 
operation, he argues, demand and gave rise to two 
types of international law: the traditional “‘diplo- 
matic” international law of co-ordination confirm- 
ing sovereignty and aiming at the preservation of 
the status quo and the peaceful coexistence of 
states, and a new, modern, or progressive inter- 
national law of co-operation, welfare, or reciproc- 
ity hostile to sovereignty and concerned with 
economic, social and cultural matters. Both of 
these laws move on a regional or universal, a 
transnational, supranational, or international 
level of structure, scope, and intensity. The au- 
thor next inquires into the reality and validity, 
the sanctions and consensual basis, of interna- 
tional law, the principles and processes of procur- 
ing change in it, and the new fields—tentatively 
described as international constitutional, admin- 
istrative, labor, criminal, commercial (including 
economic development), corporation, anti-trust 
and tax law—added by these methods to inter- 
national welfare or co-operation law, Change, 
while leaving the state as the main, the only full, 
the only law-making subject of international law 
and the basic unit of international society, has 
also brought the recognition of international or- 


ganizations, private corporations, and individuals 


as more or less limited, even only ad hoe, subjects 
of this law. Further, the forces behind change 
have created a complex pattern of international 
status quo or security and progressive or welfare 
organizations. These too move on a regional or 
universal level and have more or less intensive 
functions, powers, organization, and success de- 
pending on the conflict or harmony of the institu- 
tionalized human purposes. Change also poses 
the problem of the actual or potential.universality 
of international law in the face of the political, 
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economic, and ideological diversity of the world. 
On this we read that diversity leaves unaffected 
the conditions of coexistence of differing sover- 
eign states, thus permitting a universal interna- 
tional law of coexistence, but that divergence 
restricts the international law of co-operation to 
homogeneous value groups. A summary and con- 
clusions close the volume. There is a list of writ- 
ings cited and an index. 

The great merit of this book lies not so much in 
its originality as in its thorough, systematic, and 
readable survey of the more recent literature on 
the new trends in international law and organiza- 
tion and in its attempt to analyze these changes in 
their importance and interdependence. While 
primarily descriptive and analytical, the book, 
however, also provides intellectual stimulation. 
It bristles with suggestions for improvement or 
solutions of the problems encountered. Through- 
out discussion is objective and balanced even if 
sympathies on the side of law and order vs. con- 
flict and anachronistic sovereignty orientate, as 
they always do, judgment regarding improve- 
ment and solution and construction regarding 
trends. The volume also tenders food to critics. 
Sometimes, breadth seems achieved at the ex- 
pense of depth and historical accuracy. The divi- 
sion of international law and organization into 
coexistence and co-operation institutions, the 
claim regarding new fields of this law, and the 
arguments concerning its theoretical foundations, 
its sanction, sources, and subjects will not remain 
unquestioned. Some might criticize a few repeti- 
tious statements, a few errors of fact, a few logical 
contradictions, a few printer’s misspellings and 
botched sentences, a reader’s deficiencies in com- 
piling the list of writings and the index, the au- 
thor’s English way of spelling. Few will, however, 
deny on any of these grounds the merits and use- 
fulness of the book. It still makes very meaty, 
very interesting, very fluent, often eloquent, and 
always learned essential reading for the political 
scientist interested in or teaching international 
relations, organization and law.—-Grorce MAN- 
NER, University of Illinois. 


In Pursuit of World Order: U.S. Foreign Policy 
and International Organizations. By RICHARD 
N. GARDNER. (New York: F. A. Praeger, 1964. 
Pp. 263. $4.95.) 


The basic theme permeating this analysis was 
expressed by Ambassador Adlai Stevenson, who 
wrote the Introduction: “... the most powerful 
nation in the world is less able to employ its power 
alone, in pursuit of national ends, than at any 
previous point in history.” Building upon and 
elaborating this theme, Richard N. Gardner— 
who has been intimately involved in American 
foreign policy in the United Nations since 1961— 
discusses the evolution and future of the UN, as 


it relates to the fulfillment of the diplomatic goals 
of the United States. 

Although the author does not say so, it seems 
clear that his appraisal is designed for the general 
public, rather than for the informed student. It 
appears to be aimed specifically at those groups 
who are apprehensive, dubious or otherwise un- 
certain about the United Nations. And this 
group in turn is composed of two antithetical 
schools of thought: those who regard the United 
Nations as an instrument inimical to, and poten- 
tially destructive of, America’s glokal interests; 
and those who feel that the United Nations (ow- 
ing largely to the failure of American leadership) 
has not reached tke standards set in 1945 or 
measured up to its true potential. 

It should occasion no surprise that Mr. Gardner 
belongs to neither school. If he freely admits the 
UN’s limitations, he also is impressed with its 
accomplishments; and if he believes the organiza- 
tion has considerable potential for future growth, 
he is no less aware that Utopian expectations may 
impair its future as certainly as undisguised op- 
position. The author seems to be telling the 
reader something like this: “Many valid eriti- 
cisms can be, and have been, made -about the 
United Nations. Throughout the entire range of 
its activities—from involvement in the Congo, to 
disarmament proceedings, to the operation of 
UNESCO—there is room for much improvement. 
No one understands this fact better than Ameri- 
can officials. Yet they are also aware—more aware 
than most members of the publie—of the UN’s 
achievements, of its expanding influence on the 
global scene, and of its capacity for continued 
growth. In the vast preponderance of cases, it is 
in the interest of the United States both to sup- 
port the United Nations and to lend its influence 
to efforts direoted at enhancing its powers.” 

In short, the author is endeavoring to dispel 
two conflicting myths: the idea that the UN is 
infringing upon national sovereignty—or the 
myth of UN usurpation; and the idea that it has 
no future—or the myth of UN impotency. 

Mr. Gardner’s qualifications for this assign- 
ment are impeccable. On the basis of first-hand 
experience at the UN, he obviously has command 
of his subject, familiarity with relevant docu- 
mentary and secondary materials, and a percep- 
tive grasp of the intricacies of the issues with 
which the UN is concerned. Most of the time, he 
is able to communicate his ideas smoothly, 
lucidly, and readably. 

Yet occasionally his volume is also tedious; 
written like a guidebook describing the scope of 
UN activities; and content to reiterate official 
policy statements. In terms of space devoted to 
various aspects of his subject, the author sug- 
gests that the function of the United Nations as a 
peace-keeping agency is of equal importance with 
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the achievement of international agreements on 
outer space; both topics receive approximately 
the same coverage. By the same standard, the 
UN “decade of development” is on a par with the 
Soviet Union’s role in the organization. Put 
differently, out of a total of 263 pages, well over 
half is devoted to the non-political aspects of the 
UN’s work. 

Intrinsically, of course, there is nothing wrong 
with this division. In practice, however, it means 
that sometimes the author’s discussion of bedrock 
political problems confronting the UN-—and 
causing deep anxiety among some groups in 
American society—boils down to little more than 
assurances that all is well for American interests; 
the description of the operations of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, on the other hand, reaches 
a complexity of treatment fully understandable 
by, and of interest to, only expert economists. 

In most respects, however, Mr. Gardner has 
written an informative, helpful, and provocative 
book which ought to contribute significantly to 
raising the level of American enlightenment about 
the United Nations—Croir V. Craps, JR., 
Vassar College. 


Law and “Polities of the Danube. By STEPHEN 
Gorove. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1964. 
Pp. xiv, 171. $5.80.) 


In his introduction to Gorove’s book Hans 
Kohn regrets that more attention has not been 
paid to the role of the Danube in international 
relations and law in recent years. Unfortunately 
this study does not fill the need. 

More than half of the study is devoted to 
Soviet-American relations. While those relations 
have greatly influenced the status of the Danube 
after World War II they have also been covered 
in many books. Mr. Gorove adds very little that 
has not been known before and has consulted few 
original sources. The Danube is occasionally out 
of focus. When its problems reemerge clearly one 
looks in vain for an analysis in depth. The sub- 
title of the book is “An Interdisciplinary Study.” 
One wonders what approach the author believes 
he has employed other than a somewhat tradi- 
tional historical one? 

The author does provide an adequate, though 
extremely brief (pp. 22-36), historical survey of 
the status of the Danube up to World War II. 
The main part (pp. 67-132) covers the 3 post- 
World War II years which culminated in the 1948 
Belgrade Convention. It is in this section that the 
author rehashes alleged American policy failures 
in not preventing the consolidation by the Soviet 
Union of its control over Eastern Europe. While 
the author occasionally admits that power rela- 
tionships were at the root of Soviet diplomatic 
successes, he cannot refrain from suggesting that 
the United States was bested in Eastern Europe 


because of our inability to recognize the nature 
of the Soviet challenge. The author does not sup- 
port his allegations with any new documentary 
evidence. 

While the last chapter (pp. 133-156) purports 
to bring the account up to 1962 it does this only in 
the most superficial manner by relating the an- 
nounced accomplishments of the periodic meet- 
ings of the New Danube Commission. The rele- 
vant activities of the Council for Mutual Eco- 
nomic Assistance (COMECON) are referred to 
briefly in a footnote. The exciting history of the 
stresses and strains of the Eastern European 
satellites (aside from Tito’s defection) is not even 
mentioned. 

It would have been useful if some of the treaties 
and agreements regulating the Danube had been 
reproduced in an appendix. The bibliography is 
extremely brief, however the footnotes are useful 
guides for further research—Curt F. BECK, 
University of Connecticut. 


The Socialist Commonwealth of Nations: Organiza- 
tions and Institutions. By KAZIMIERZ GRZYBOW- 
SKI. (New Haven and London: Yale University 
Press, 1964. Pp. xvii, 300. $7.50.) 


This volume is a chronology of the formal 
bodies which have been created in Eastern Europe 
primarily during the last decade in the hope of 
giving the so-called socialist commonwealth an 
institutional and legal basis. The author has re- 
viewed the charters, agreements and communi- 
ques of the various bodies and given them a legal 
interpretation. The difficulty in using official 
Communist commentaries without weighing and 
interpreting them in the light of the overall 
political picture and other evidence available is 
that it is impossible to separate fact from fiction. 
Furthermore, the official works do not permit a 
penetrating analysis of even the legal questions to 
which the communists seem to want to give maxi- 
mum publicity. For example, the author points 
out that Eastern European states consider the 
pattern of their trade relations to be unique be- 
cause of its planned and unexploitive character 
and because governments are the sole trading 
partner under socialism. But except for a few 
superficial points of difference as shown in the 
basic agreements the author is unable to show how 
this special relationship has worked in practice, 
developed over the years, and how disputes in 
fact are resolved under the system. 

From this survey of the formal relations among 
the members of the Soviet bloc the reader is 
struck by how undeveloped the institutions are 
compared to the West and how the bloc has 
borrowed extensively from its neighbors. Ap- 
parently this was done not only to retaliate 
against Western integration and defense moves as 
in the case of COMECON and the Warsaw Pact, 
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but in the hope of copying the success of Western 
integration and economic development. Another 
incongruity of these formal institutions is that 
they have developed only as the solidarity of the 
Soviet bloc manifested so absolutely during the 
Stalin era is falling apart. Apparently the various 
forms of economic cooperation were conceived to 
replace the political and military coercion of the 
earlier period but it is questionable whether they 
can reverse the disentegration. Unfortunately 
the author does not deal with these questions. The 
volume, however, is a useful tabulation of the 
multilateral economic and military agreements 
within the Soviet bloc as they have developed 
thus far—Davip T. Carretit, University of 
California, Los Angeles. 


The Scientific Revolution and World Politics. By 
Cary. P. Hasxins. (New York: Harper and 
Row, 1964. Pp. ix, 115. $8.50.) 


The President of the Carnegie Institution is a 
research biologist of -wide-angled perspective, at 
home in both science affairs and foreign affairs. In 
The Scientific Revolution and World Politics he 
discusses issues in which the two kinds of affairs 
intersect. It is not the dramatic scientific develop- 
ments of the atomic age to which Cary! Haskins 
addresses himself in this slender volume of essays; 
ihe scientific revolution is for him the revolution in 
the search for truth which has flourished in Europe 
and the Europeanized world since the time of 
Isaac Newton. The werld politics of which he 
writes is, on the other hand, defined narrowly; he 
is concerned with contemporary issues of Ameri- 
can foreign policy as they affect or are affected by 
the uneven and unevenly growing acceptance of 
scientific ways of thinking in various parts of the 
world. One finds in this book no clarion call for 
the mobilization of American and ‘free World” 
science to ‘‘win” the cold war or to defeat the 
Soviet opponent in actual hostilities. Success in 
the Apollo Project will do little, he suggests, to 
solve problems which are his most immediate con- 
cern, those connected with the spread to the non- 
Western world of the West’s scientific revolution. 

Mr. Haskins is not insensitive to the Soviet 
threat and quotes apprevingly a reference to the 
Soviet state as “the scavenger of transition.” If 
the adoption of new scientific ways of thinking 
loosens some of the ties that hold traditional 
societies together, it offers at the same time a new 
basis for binding them back together; it is for this 
“extremely vulnerable’ transition period that 
the United States choices must be most carefully 
made. 

Mr. Haskins differentiates the truly new na- 
tions in which, as one West African educator put 
it, the need is not for “prestige projects but the 
answers to our own witch doctors” from the inter- 
mediate nations whose educated élites already 


have some experience of the scientific revolution 
but have as yet no autonomous scientific tradi- 
tion. In the new nations the problem is the abso- 
lute scarcity of men attuned to the modern 
world’s scientific “style”; in such “intermediate” 
nations as Pakistan, Indonesia and Turkey avail- 
able scientific talent is not yet organized and de- 
ployed to serve such nations effectively. 

So far as Western Europe is concerned, Caryl 
Haskins is content to preach the gospel of Jean 
Monnet. The United States followed Europe’s 
lead in basic science down to the Second World 
War; and it has since forged ahead, he thinks, 
largely because of the absence of intra-conti- 
nental barriers to the free flow of ideas and men. 
As for the Soviet Union his estimate is guardedly 
optimistic; the scientists and technologists may 
be a liberalizing element, and the Soviet monolith 
may not be able to sustain scientific advance as 
evenly and on as broad a front as the pluralistic 
American system. The Soviet Union, however, in 
contrast with China, has been able to mount its 
scientific effort on the basis of a Western sci- 
entific tradition that antedates the Soviet regime. 

It is no criticism of The Scientific Revolution and 
World Politics that it provides no answers to 
questions which its author does not ask, e.g.: 
How is the spread of the scientific revolution 
likely to affect the relative position of the powers 
in the coming decades? What are the political 
consequences of unequal rates of scientific change 
among various states and groups of states? Is the 
gap in scientific and technological achievement 
between the leading states and the others likely 
to widen or narrow? What may be the conse- 
quences for world politics of varying degrees of 
mobilization of science in the interest of national 
security? With arms control agreements to what 
extent would scientists be liberated to work on 
non-military problems and with what conse- 
quences? How is state behavior affected by the 
incorporation of scientists into the highest levels 
of national decision-making? Etc., ete. 

What Caryl Haskins does do is to argue in a 
reasoned and humane way for a number of policy- 
relevant propositions such as the following. Zones 
of free inquiry need to be wider than the territory 
of most existing states, and especially some of the 
new states. The new states especially need ‘cross- 
national co-operative training centers.” The most 
relevant technologies for the new nations are not 
necessarily nuclear. The intermediate nations 
can be shown how to use the scientists they now 
have with much greater effectiveness. Scientists 
of North America and Western Europe need to 
organize advisory groups to offer policy counsel 
to the scientists of less advanced nations. Above 
all, the gains in winning races to the moon and in 
being first in other prestige projects are ephemeral 
as compared with the gains to be derived from 
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ministering to the needs of nations on the thresh- 
old of the scientific revolution—Wit1tiam T. R. 
Fox, Institute of War and Peace Studies, Columbia 
University. 


International Stability. Eprrep spy Dane J. 

Hexuvuis, CHARLES G. McCrinrock AND 

ARTHUR L. Burns. (New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Ine., 1964. Pp. xii, 296. $6.00.) 


This anthology grew out of a study project 
originally undertaken by the author-editors for 
General Electric's Technical Military Planning 
Operation (TEMPO), “exploring the military, 
economic, and political nature of the future inter- 
national environment and identifying possible 
alternative strategies for coping with various 
contingencies.” Identifying it as a pragmatic 
approach, the small volume draws together a 
number of items that have been published else- 
where, woven around the central theme ‘‘Inter- 
national Stability” (or rather, the lack of it) and 
arranged according to the unsolved problems in 
underdeveloped areas, mutual deterrence, dis- 
armament-arms control and international or- 
ganization. 

Robert C. Tucker joins the primary authors in 
a collegial introduction which asserts that the 
two overriding realities of our day are the ‘“‘ther- 
monuclear balance of terror” and the “social 
revolutions in the underdeveloped areas of the 
world.” Stability is defined to assume constant 
change within and among the constituent ele- 
ments of world society, but within a system that 
has the propensity to preserve its members 
“against destruction or elimination, not merely 
by resisting or precluding change, but by adjust- 
ing to it through rearrangement.” The succeeding 
essays strive to identify threats to stability in the 
system and to suggest strategies and specific 
measures for promoting international order. 

Lucian Pye’s piece on underdeveloped -areas 
(Ch. 3) is a good analysis of the slowly evolving 
realization in the United States public that the 
end of colonialism, even with technical and 
financial aid, was not an unmixed blessing. In- 
deed, it has added new challenges to our national 
security wholly unrelated to the Communist 
threat. The dimensions examined are (1) strain on 
the existing nation-state system, (2) strain be- 
tween advanced and developing states, (8) 
rivalries among developing states and (4) un- 
certain controls within themselves. Pye forecasts 
growing tension through 1975. 

Paul Rosenstein-Rodan joined Hekhuis in 
canvassing the most promising programs for 
alleviating instability in underdeveloped areas. 
Six suggestions in the technical assistance field 
seem to be the brightest prospects, but here it is 
noted the U.S. is particularly weak. Among 26 
“Free World Nations” offering on-the-job train- 
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ing exchange programs the United States ranks 
18th. Beyond this distinctly pragmatic method, 
the authors displayed a pronounced confidence in 
the efficacy of research itself. 

Those familiar with the writing of Robert 
Osgood and Tom Schelling will already have seen 
their worthwhile contributions on nuclear deter- 
rence and arms control. Arthur Burns’ look at the 
Nth Country problem, however, is novel. He 
assumes a 4-power world in 1970—the USA, 
USSR, Europe and Communist China; or, alter- 
natively, a bi-polar world with other blocs forced 
into dependence on the now-familiar East-West 
goliaths. While exploring rather thoroughly 
numerous alternatives, the assumptions and 
variables become so profuse as to produce a 
model containing too many “fs” to be even 
mildly reassuring that stability is more than an 
accidental possibility. Sample reservation: ‘‘The . 
Russians ... might not share (in its entirety) the 
West’s conception of rational behavior’ (p. 129). 

A common pattern throughout the book, both 
useful and disjunctive at times, 1s the opening of 
chapters with a set of hypotheses. This technique, 
so essential to scientific precision, often leads the 
student of politics into the employment of un- 
stated assumptions or, a worse fault, the con- 
struction of a model that may have little recog- 
nizable similarity to reality. In Chapter 7, 
McClintock and Hekhuis excellently evaluate 
the merits of an independent European deterrent 
based on the assumptions that (1) current NATO 
deterrent strategy based on U.S. nuclear retalia- 
tory capability is inadequate and inappropriate 
for strategic defense of Europe, and (2) formation 
of a European Community organization with 
independent strategic force is both desirable and 
feasible. However, one senses that the solution is 
dependent on the unstated assumption that 
historic nationalistic drives and rivalries that 
appear to defy logic will somehow succumb to this 
superior logical analysis. 

Burns is somewhat more candid in this regard 
when in his chapter on “Problems of Disarma- 
ment” he opens by citing the argument that ‘‘the 
fortunate accident of a stable deterrent system or 
‘balance of terror’ makes disarmament undesir- 
able,” and even if desirable currently impossible; 
but amid the evaluation of evidence observes, 
“Tt may turn out there is no way of arriving at 
stable disarmament. But if so, neither is there a 
substitute for it.” As much as anything in the 
book, this is an admission that the facts with 
which we work are as unstable as they are alarm- 
ingly real. 

Taken as a whole, the collection of writing that 
makes up this book would be most useful to the 
people least likely to read it-—~those who are in- 
clined to oversimplify issues and plunge into easy 
solutions. The concluding chapter (U.N. as Peace- 
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Preserving Force) is characteristic. In analyzing 
problems and contingencies the work is excellent. 
In providing solutions, or even fruitful methods 
for identifying solutions, there is apt to be more 
frustration than illumination. Although alluded 
to, none of the co-authors of this book ever comes 
to grip with the common element of destabilizing 
force that permeates most of their actual and 
assumed situations—the heterogeneity of value 
systems and inability to communicate among 
ideologies and cultures. For me, at least, there is 
something very incomplete about discussions of 
international stability in terms of “thermonu- 
clear deterrence” in an age in which the greater 
number of world troublespots are inhabited by 
people who could not care less—even if they 
understood its significance-——Jamrs A. RIEDEL, 
State University of New York, Graduate School of 
Public Affairs. - 


The European Community and Iis Role in the 
World. By Max Kounstamm. (Columbia, Mo.: 
The University of Missouri Press, 1964. Pp. 82. 
$2.50.) 


This slender book by Max Kohnstamm (former 
member of the Dutch Foreign Service, High Au- 
thority of E.C.8.C., and now Vice President of 
the Action Committee for the United States of 
Europe) constituted the John Findley Green 
Foundation lectures at Westminster College in 
March 1968, in which the author examined the 
philosophy behind the European Community, its 
relationship with Britain and the United States, 
and its prospects for the future. Because of events 
in 1963—especially the test ban treaty and the 
death of President Kennedy—Kohnstamm added 
an epilogue in January 1964, but the story is still 
anticlimactic, though he believes that the British 
entry has been only delayed. 

Kohnstamm’s basic assumption is that Europe 
can become a force for peace only if it is federal- 
ized. War had been a traditional necessity, to 
right the balance when disturbed, but when both 
economics and politics became aspects of national- 
ism, the law of the jungle applied to both. Only 
after World War IT was it evident that economic 
nationalism and war were so catastrophic that 
the old system was unable to provide civilization 
with a framework in which it could continue. A 
common interest had to be created between 
peoples whose interests) had heretofore been 
divided by national boundaries. “A ¢ommon 
interest leads to a common view.” The Coal and 
Steel Community was an appropriate beginning, 
and its institutions permit Community decisions, 
the essence of the new system. 

In 1945 Britain revérted to its traditional role 
of being both in and out of Europe at the same 
time. Standing at the center of a group of inter- 
connecting circlés and not belonging completely 
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to any one of them, Britain refused to join the 
Coal and Steel Community, EDC, and at first the 
Common Market. Although the United States 
had also withdrawn from Europe after World War 
I, it understood in 1945 that this could happen 
again only by accepting Soviet comination of 
Europe. The United States could escape from 
Europe only by helping Europe to unite, which 
she did, until Europe is now no longer a protege 
but a partner of America. Given this new situa- 
tion, Britain moved to join the European Com- 
munity. 

Kohnstamm says that most of the British- 
Community problems were soluble, and were 
largely solved during the negotiations. The funda- 
mental difficulty resulted from a French failure to 
recognize that the Community is 2 process and 
not a new bloc or a new Power. Waile trying to 
mold the Community into a 19th century coali- 
tion, France acted contrary to the spirit of the 
Community, which is that of common action 
collectively decided upon. The free nations will 
unite only if they can establish the necessary 
collective mechanisms. It is a clear shoice: states 
are condemned to remain in the jungle or they 
must build the institutions which permit collec- 
tive action. They must choose between the 19th 
century and the 20th century. 

Many Council decisions now requiring unanim- 
ity can be taken, after 1965, by majority decision. 
But the parliamentary influence within the Com- 
munity’s institutions must be strengthened. The 
procedure for nominating the Commission must 
be revised to give citizens a direct influence. A 
delegation of foreign policy and defense powers 
must be made, though unity here esn be reached 
only gradually. The Community and America 
must be interdependent. 

Little in this book is new. The student of con- 
temporary affairs will not need to tarry long. The 
book provides, rather, a general knowledge of the 
European Community, told in a clear fashion 
that can be understood by the general public 
which, after all, is the type of audience for which 
it was intended.—Donatp G. BisEop, Syracuse 
University. 


The Management of Defense: Orgenization and 
Control of the U.S. Armed Forces. By Joun C. 
Riss. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1964. Pp. xviii, 228. $6.50.) 


This provocative book by a member of the 
Department of Political Science at the United 
States Air Force Academy is an account of the 
continuing problems of armed services unification 
and defense organization. Essentially it is a 
thoughtful and spirited attack upon the “myth” 
that control can be established through centrali- 
zation. 

By analyzing the response to the lessons of the 
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second World War, the debates leading to the 
National Security Act of 1947 and to amendments 
to the Act of 1949, and to the defense reorganiza- 
tions of 1953 and 1958, Ries contends that 
“the folklore of organizational efficiency and con- 
trol” have largely been unsuccessful. According 
to this folklore, efficiency and control are achieved 
by “the all powerful executive who sits at the 
apex of a tightly organized, tightly run organiza- 
tional pyramid—the man who makes all decisions, 
the man who runs things from the top down.” As 
a matter of fact, however, the efforts of defense 
reformers to create such a structure have brought 
about a vast, centralized bureaucracy that is 
beyond control. 

The concept of control through centralization 
of authority is derived from the principle of 
hierarchical organization inherited from the 
United States Army. This principle, however, is 
based upon assumptions that are disproved by 
contemporary studies in organizational behavior. 
As the structure becomes larger, the executive at 
the top becomes increasingly removed from the 
operations he seeks to control. He is reduced to 
endorsing proposals from his subordinates, and he 
retains little real influence other than indicating 
general approval. 

The prototype of Ries’ ideal organizational 
model is found in the Operations Division of the 
World War II War Department. In this central 
command post, no attempt was made to separate 
policy and administrative functions. The flow of 
information and decisions was both upward and 
downward. By avoiding all operational and sup- 
port responsibilities, OPD maintained control by 
dealing only with the broadest policy guidelines 
and by providing a link between goals and the in- 
strumentalities to achieve these goals. It served 
as an agency by which the operators were brought 
into the policy process as a part of a two way 
continuum. 

It is Ries’ conviction that means and ends can- 
not be separated. The statesman’s task does not 
end with a declaration of goals and the soldier’s 
task is more than providing the means in terms of 
men, ships and planes. Each task shades off into 
the other. Thus both the statesman and the 
soldier must participate in policy-making. This 
being the case, control of defense organization is 
more a matter of political leadership than of ad- 
ministrative authority. Successive secretaries of 
defense have lost control when they have failed to 
recognize that the authority of the office depends 
not upon the degree of uniformity imposed upon 
the defense organization, but upon the agreement 
that can be developed among the various parties 
who, because of expertise, knowledge and re- 
sponsibility, participate in the ends-means ad- 
justment of policy-making. Ultimately the au- 
thority of the secretary depends upon skill in 


negotiation and ability to persuade others to ac- 
cept a course of action by convincing them that it 
is in their interest to do so. 

Although Ries retraces much of the ground 
covered by Hammong, Kintner, Schilling, Stanley 
and other students of defense organization, he 
brings to this material a fresh analysis derived 
from his critical use of recent contributions to the 
theory of organizational behavior. He is success- 
ful in this effort. Yet apart from conclusions 
developed in his analysis of experience between 
1942 and 1958, he does not attempt to set forth 
recommendations for action. While recogniz- 
ing that control of defense policy and organiza- 
tion depends more upon executive behavior than 
upon organizational structure, he does offer some 
general observations on administrative decen- 
tralization. Ries suggests only in bare outline how 
such decentralization might be achieved. He con- 
cludes with an almost wistful hope that Congress 
is the most likely source of initiative in this direc- 
tion. Although not within the scope of this book, 
one wishes that Ries had applied his insights to 
the development of recommendations in the con- 
text of the administration of the Department of 
Defense by Secretary McNamara.—Jonun W. 
Mastanp, Darimouth College. 


Problems of the Trusteeship System. Travaux de 
Droit, D'Economie de Sociologie et de Sciences 
Politiques, No. 24. By Grores THULLEN, 
(Geneva, Librairie Droz, 1964.) 


There are at least two good reasons why a 
scholar might rework a well plowed field. He may, 
on the one hand, uncover new data leading to a 
more complete or different description of a sub- 
ject. Or, he might approach the same data with a 
new perspective, reorganizing the subject around 
different concepts. Professor Morgenthau’s treat- 
ment of international politics, organized around 
the concept of power, comes to mind as an ex- 
ample of the latter. 

The subtitle of George Thullen’s, Problems of 
the. Trusteeship System, “A Study of Political Be- 
havior in the United Nations,” offers the promise 
to treat in a new way a—by now—old subject. 
And, indeed, in his Introduction, while nodding 
politely in the direction of other works on trustee- 
ship, he laments their failure to deal with “the 
political climate shaping the decisions taken dur- 
ing the different post-war phases” (p. 13). Un- 
fortunately, the introductory promise is largely 
unfulfilled in the body of the work. 

The book is divided into three distinct parts. 
Part I amounts to an unexceptional description of 
the formation of the trusteeship system, which 
adds nothing to the prior literature on the subject. 
Part II examines some of the procedural and 
substantive issues encountered by the Trustee- 
ship Council and General Assembly, while Part 
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ITI is a case study of the Togoland issue, which is 
a well documented repetition and extension of 
James Coleman’s work on the subject. 

The most interesting chapter (V) in the book is 
to be found in Part II. Here the author attempts 
to relate developments in the trusteeship system 
to the changing international environment, as 
well as noting the contributions of members of 
the Secretariat to the working of the system. He 
indicates the connection, for example, between 
the shift in Soviet tactics after Stalin’s death and 
the “package deal’ of 1955, which expanded 
United Nations membership considerably, with 
the growing acceleration of anti-colonial senti- 
ment in the General Assembly. These relation- 
ships are rather sketchily traced, however, and 
what might have been the basis of an interesting 
work on the politics of trusteeship is but a ten 
page essay of intriguing speculation. 

The basic difficulty of the book, given its stated 
purpose, is that the author seems to be unclear 
about just what he means by polities. If one at- 
tempts a study of “political behavior,” surely it 
ought to be clear to the reader just what is meant 
by that term. This is not to argue that the writer 
is obligated to survey completely the ever increas- 
ing mass of literature concerning concept and 
method in political science. But it is to assert that 
it is incumbent on him to make clear just what he 
means by “politics.” The difficulties arising from 
a failure to do this are apparent throughout the 
book, especially in those parts which attempt to 
describe political behavior in the trusteeship 
system. 

Consider the following paragraph concerning 


1 James S. Coleman, ‘‘Togoland,” International Conciliation, 
No. 509 (September, 1956), pp. 1-91. 


the question of the Trusteeship Council’s Annual 
Report to the General Assembly: 

In essence, this long-winded dispute over she layout of the 
Council's report merely underlined a tendency to politicize 
issues brought before the Trusteeship Council, resulting from 
balanced membership of increasingly hostile groups and govern- 
ment [sic] rather than expert representation. Continuing in- 
sistence by nonadministering members that equal prominence 
be given majority and minority, administering and non-admin- 
istering views grew out of this basic mistrust. If information 
supplied by administering powers were assumed to be a mis- 
representation of facts, then naturally the only protection would 
lie in structuring the report to the advantage of the opposing 
group by giving equal weight to factual correcttons—or counter- 
propaganda. Although all members claimed they were interested 
primarily in protecting the interests of trust territory inhabi- 
tants, this jockeying for position reflected the importance of 
Council members’ own prestige considerations rather than of 
the search for a mutually acceptable objectivity. (p. 70.) 


If this means anything it means: (1) politics 
involves conflict (a proposition to which we may 
all readily subscribe); but (2) something called 
“mutually acceptable objectivity” is a possible, 
indeed desireable, substitute for politics. This, to 
make a wild understatement, is not a widely held 
view among contemporary students of political 
behavior, whatever differences they may have. 

In emphasizing the negative attributes of the 
book, I do not mean to imply thas there is not 
considerable merit in it, especially in terms of 
thoroughness of description. But in any work 
purporting to contain political analysis, it is 
critical—particularly in the field of international 
organization—that the author go somewhat fur- 
ther than writing in terms of “‘politicizing’ 
issues through conflict of policy, and ‘“‘depoliticiz- 
ing” them through “mutually acceptable objec- 
tivity.” The point is too important for the study 
of international organization to pass unremarked. 
—James N. Murray, University of Iowa. 
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xi, 304. $7.50.) 

Iwata, Masaxazu, Oxusno Tosxuimicsi, The 
Bismarck of Japan. (Berkeley: University of 
California Press. 1965. Pp. viii, 376. $7 00.) 

Jacogns, Louis, Principles of the Jewish Faith. 
(New York: Basic Books. 1964. Pp. xii, 4738. 
$9.50.) 

Jacospy, Num H., Ed., United States Monetary 
Policy, rev. ed. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger. 1964. Pp. viii, 248. $5.95, cloth. $2.25, 
paper.) 

JOHNSON, DONALD BRUCE AND PORTER, Krrex H., 
National Party Platforms 1840-1860. (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press. 1964 supp. Pp. 58. 
$1.95.) 

JOHNSTON, CHARLES, The View From Steamer 
Point. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1964. 
Pp. 244. $5.95.) 

JoNEs, CHARLES O., Party and Policy-Making. 
(New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press. 
1965. Pp ix, 174. $6.50.) 

KAPLAN, Donatp M. AND ScHWERNER, ARMAND, 
The Domesday Dictionary. (New York: McGraw 
Hill. 1965. Pp. 313. $2.95, paper.) 

Karran, Morton A., System and Process in 
International Politics. (New York: Science 
Editions. 1965. Pp. 288. $1.65, paper.) 

Kass, Auvin, Politics in New York State 1800- 
18380. (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press. 
1965. Pp. xii, 220. cloth.) 

Kassor, ALLEN. The Soviet Youth Program. (Cam-~- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1964. Pp. 
206. $5.50.) 

KELSO, PAUL, State Budget Preparation in Arizona. 
(Tucson: University of Arizona Press. 1964. Pp. 
30. paper.) 
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Kuarp, ORRIN E. Symbolic Leadérs. (Chicago: 


Aldine Publishing Co. 1965. Pp. 272. $5. 95.)" - 


Kousner, Richarp. Empire. (New York: Uni- 
versal Library Grosset and Dunlap. 1965. Pp. 
393. $2.25, paper.) 

KOLKO, GABRIEL, Railroads and Regulation 1877- ` = 
1916. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. ` 
1965. Pp. vii, 273. $5.00.) 

Korwin-RuopEes, MARTA, The Mask of Warriors. 
(New York: Libra Publishers, Inc., 1964. Pp. 
191. $4.95.) 

Kosa, Joun, Two Generations of Soviet Man: A 
Study in the Psychology of Communism. (Chapel” 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1962. 
Pp. viii, 214. $5.00.) 

KRISHNAMACHARI, V. T., Fundamentals of Plan- 
ning in India. (New York: Frederiek A. 
Praeger. 1964. Pp. xviii, 267. $6.50.) 

KuRLAND, Purr B., Ed., Of Law and Life and 
Other Things that Matier: Papers and Addresses 
of Felis Frankfurter. (Cambridge: Harvard ; 
University Press. 1965. Pp. 257. $5.95.) 

LANGE, Osgar, Political Economy, Vol. I. (New 
York: Pergamon Press Book. 1963. Pp. xiv, 
355. $6.50.) 

Lericun, Joun M., Ed., A History of Russian 
Economic Thought. (Berkeley: University of 
California Press. 1965. Pp. xv, 690. $12.50.) 

Levine, Lawrence W., Defender of the Faitth:. 
William Jennings Bryan. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1965. Pp. ix, 386. $7.50.) ` 

LEwiInson, PAUL, Race, Class and Party: A His- 
tory of Negro Suffrage and White Politics in the 
South. (New York: The Universal Library, 
Grosset and Dunlap. 1965. Pp. xxiv, 302. 
$1.95.) 

Lewis, Fuora, Red Pawn: The Story of Noel 
Field. (Garden City: Doubleday and Co. 
Inc. 1965. Pp. 283. $4.95.) 

London, Kurt, The Making of Foreign Policy, 
East and West. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 1965. Pp. 358. cloth.) 

McBripn, James H. anb Eaunes, Jonn I. H. 
Military Posture: Fourteen Strategic Issues 
Before Congress 1964, (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger. 1965. Pp. iii, 234. $7.50.) 

Marcot, Karon, Guide to Reference Books, Vol. 
II, (Stanford: The Hoover Institution. 1964. 
Pp. 297. $12.00.) 

Mantoux, Evrmnne, The Carthaginian Peace. 
(Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press. 
1965. Pp. xvii, 236. $2.25, paper.) 

Mason, AupaEus Tuomas, Free Government in 
the Making. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1965. Pp. xix, 929. $7.50.) 

Marx, Karu, Edited by Dagobert D. Runes. A 
World Without Jews. (New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1960. Pp. xii, 83. paper.) 

MASSELMAN, GEORGE, The Cradle of Colonialism. 
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« (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1963. Rp. 
-> viii, 534. $10.00.) . fee 
McCouiey, ROBERT, 3 Slavery and Jeffersonian 


Virginia. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 
1964. Pp. 227. $5,00.) 

Morean, H. Wayne, America’s Road to Empire: 
The War with Spain and Overseas Expansion. 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons. 1965. Pp. 
xii, 124. cloth.) ' 

Moraan, R. P., The German Social Democrats and 
the First International 1864—1872. (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press. 1965. Pp. xiii, 280. 
$8.50.) ' 


` Morrson, SAmUEL ELIOT, The Oxford History of 


the American People. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1965. Pp. xxvii, 1150. $12.50.) 

Movssa, Arac, Diplomatie Contemporaine. 
(Geneva: Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. 1964. Pp. 199. $2.75.) 

MyYERs, HARBISON AND MYERS, ČHARLES A., Ed., 
Manpower and Education. (New York: Me- 
Graw-Hill, 1965. Pp. xiii, 343. $9.00.) 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND Space ADMINISTRA- 
TION, Astronautics and Aeronautics, 1968. 
(Washington, D. C.: United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1964. Pp. vii, 610.°$2.00, 
paper.) 

Nrcouson, Haroun, Peacemaking 1919. (New 


York: Universal Library, Grosset and Dunlap. - 


1965. Pp. 378. $1.95, paper.) 


` Nomad, Max, Dreamers, Dynamiters and Dema- 


gogues. (New York: Waldon Press. 1964. Pp. 
251. $5.00.) 


- OETTINGER, Martin P., Collective Bargaining, 


Wage Restraint, and National Economic Policy. 
(Davis: University of California Press. 1964. 
Reprint. Pp. 233-255, paper.) 

OPPENHEIMER, MARTIN AND LAKEY, GEORGE, A 
Manual for Direct Action. (Chicago: Quad- 
rangle Books, Inc. 1965. Pp. xiii, 138. $1.95, 
paper, $3.95, cloth.) 

OsseNnBECK, FREDERICK J. AND KROECK, 
Parricta C., Open Space and Peace: A Sym- 
posium on Hffecis of Observation. (Stanford: 
Hoover Institution. 1964. Pp. 227, $6.00.) 

Papapatos, Pergr, The Eichmann Trial. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1965. Pp. x, 129. 
$4.50.) 

PETERSON, WILLIAM, The Realities of World Com- 
munism. (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall. 
1963. Pp. 222, $4.95.) 

Prerce, Ricuarp A., Russia’s Hawaiian Adven- 
ture, 1816-1817. (Berkeley: University of 
California Press. 1965. Pp. xvii, 245. $5.50.) 

Pors, Liston, Millhands and Preachers. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1965. Pp. xlix, 
369. $2.45, paper.) 

Posvar, Wessy, W., Riss, JONN C., ET ADL, 
American Defense Policy. (Baltimore: The 
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Johns Hopkins Press. 1965. Pp. xvi, 471. 
$9.50.) sacl p 

Procror, J. Harris, Islam and International 
Relations. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 
1965. Pp. vin, 221. paper.) 

RaANvEL, Wiuuram Pierce, The Klu Klux Klan: 
A Century of Infamy. (Philadelphia: Chilton 
Books. 1965. Pp. xvii, 300. $5.95.) 

Resse, Travor R., Australia in the Twentieth 
Century. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 
1964. Pp. 239. $6.00.) 

REYNOLDS, EMILY BELLINGER AND Faunt, JOAN 
Reynoups, Biographical Directory of the Senate 
of the State of South Carolina, 1776-1964. 
(Columbia, S. C.: South Carolina Archives 
Department. 1964. Pp ix, 358, $5.50.) 

Rieas, Ropert E., The Movement jor Administras 
tive Reorganization in Arizona. (Tueson: Uni- 
versity of Arizona Press. 1964. Pp. 88. paper.) 

Ricas, Ropert E., Vor Populi, The Battle of 103. 
(Tucson: University of Arizona Press. 1964. 
Pp. 41. paper.) 

Rosenau, James N., National Leadership and 
Foreign Policy. (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. 1963. Pp. xvii, 409, $8.50.) 

Ross, ArtHur M., Ed. Employment Policy and 
the Labor Market. (Berkeley: University of 
California Press. 1965. Pp. viii, 406. $7.50.) 

Ruren, Rosert A., Mongols of the Twentieth 
Century. Part I and II. (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Publications. 1964. Pp. Part I, 
xxii, 510. Part IT, xii, 167, Part I $10.00, Part 
IT, $5.00.) 

RUBINSTEIN, ALVIN Z. AND THUMM, GAROLD W., 
The Challenge of Politics: Ideas and Issues. 
(Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1965. 
Pp. xviii, 475. paper.) 

SANGER, EUGEN, Countdown for the Future. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Co. 1965. Pp. 301. cloth.) 
SCHAFFER, COLONEL Wiuuram H., Shares. (New 
York: Vantage Press. 1963. Pp. 142. $3.00.) 
SCHILEE, OSCAR G. AND SOLOMON, RAPHAEL È., 
America’s Foreign Coins. (New York: The Coin 
and Currency Institute. 1964. Pp. xvii, 211. 

$7.50.) 

SCHOLZ, ALBERT A., Silesia Yesterday and Today. 
(The Hague: Martinus Mijhoff. 1964. Pp. x, 94. 
10.75 guilders, paper.) 

SHAFFER, Harry G., The Soviet System in Theory 
and Practice. ‘New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. 1965. Pp. xxiii, 470. paper.) 

SHERIDAN, RICHARD GEORGE, Urban Justice. 
(Knoxville: Bureau of Public Administration. 
University of Tennessee. 1964. Pp. xi, 101. 
paper.) 

SHULMAN, MARSHALL D., Stalin’s Foreign Policy 
Appraised. (New York: Atheneum. 1965. Pp. 
vi, 320. $1.95, paper.) . 

Sipvert, K. H., Ed., Discussion at Bellagio. (New 
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York: American Universities Field Staff, Inc. 
1964. Pp. 191. $2.00, paper.) 

SINHA, SASADHAR, Indian Independence in Per- 
spective. (New York: Taplinger Publishing Co., 
Inc. 1964. Pp. xi, 311. $9.50.) 

SINNIGEN, WiLuIAM G., Ed., Rome. (New York: 
The Free Press of Glencoe. 1964. Pp. vi. 248. 
$1.95, paper.) 

SMAIL, JOHN R. W., Bandung in the Early Revolu- 
tion, 1946-1946, (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1964. Pp. xi, 169. $3.50, paper.) 

SmitH, GLADDIS, American Diplomacy during the 
Second World War, 1941-1945. (New York: 
Wiley and Sons. 1965. Pp. ix, 194. $4.95, cloth. 
$1.95, paper.) 

Smitu, PAuL H., Loyalists and Redcoats: A Study 
in British Revolutionary Policy. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press. 1965. Pp. 
x, 199. $5.00.) 

SNIDER, CLYDE F. AND GOVE, SAMUEL K., Ameri- 
can State and Local Government. (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1965. Pp. xu, 735. 
$7.50.) . 

SPANN, R. N., Ed., Constitutionalism in Asia. 
(New York: Taplinger Publishing Co. Ine. 

. 1964. Pp. xii, 249. $8.75.) 

TAYLOR, A. J. P., Politics in Wartime. (New 
York: Atheneum. 1965. Pp. 207. $5.00.) 

Tint, HERBERT, The Decline of French Patriotism 
1870-1940. (London: George Weidenfeld & 
Nicholson Limited. 1964. Pp. x, 272. 40s net.) 

Trevor-Roper, H. R., Archbishop Laud. (New 
York: St. Martin’s Press. 1965. Pp. xu, 464. 
$7.50.) 

Trevor-Ropger, H. R., Ed. Essays in British 
History. (New York: St. Martin’s Press. 1965. 
Pp. x, 305. $7.00.) 

TRUMAN, Davin B., The Congress and America’s 
Future. (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall Inc. 
1965. Pp. 185. $3.95.) 

Van Cur, Hoana, From Colonialism to Commu- 
nism: A Case History of North Vietnam. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1964. Pp xv, 252. 
$6.50.) 


VAZQUEZ, MODESTO SEARA, El Mundo en Transi- 
cion. (Cuadernos Americanos. 1964. Pp. 72. 
paper.) 

Von Srein, Lorenz, The History of the Social 
Movement in France 1789-1860. (Totowa: The 
Bedminster Press. 1964. Pp. 467. $10.00.) 

WaGGaMAN, JOHN S., Health Regulations and the 
Indiana Food Industry. (Bloomington: Institute 
of Public Administration. Indiana University. 
1965. Pp. iv, 81. paper.) 

WaInHOUSE, Davip W., Remnants of Empire. 
(New York: Harper & Row Inc. 1964. Pp. x, 
153. $1.95, paper.) 

Wess, CoLonaL LESTER A. Captain Alden 
Partridge and the U. 8S. Military Academy. 
(Northport, Alabama: American Southern 
Publishing Co. 1965. Pp. 224. $7.50.) 

WHEELER, GOFFREY, The Modern History of Soviet 
Central Asia. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 
1964. Pp xi, 272. $7.00.) 

WILKINSON, B., Constitutional History of England 
in the Fifteenth Century. (New York: Barnes & 
Noble, 1964. Pp. x, 418. $8.50.) . 

Wionczex, Micueu S., Latin American Free 
Trade Association. (New York: Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. Pp. 80. 50¢, 
paper.) 

Wricut, Louis B., The Dream of Prosperity in 
Colonial America. (New York: New York 
University Press. 1965. Pp. 96. $3.50.) 

YANAGA, CuitTosut, Japanese People and Politics. 
(New York: Science Editions. 1965. Pp. 408. 
$2.25, paper.) 

ZETTERBERG, Hans L., On Theory and Verifica- 
tion in Sociology. (Totowa: The Bedminster 
Press. 1965. Pp. 177. $4.50.) 

ZINNER, PauL E., Communist Strategy and Tactics 
in Czechoslovakia 1918-1948. (New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger. 1963. Pp. x1, 264. $6.50.) 

ZUBER, Ricnoarp L., Jonathan Worth: A Biog- 
raphy of a Southern Unionist. (Chapel Hull: 
University of North Carolina Press. 1965. 
Pp..351. $7.50.) 


NEWS AND NOTES 


1965 ANNUAL MEETING AND SLATE OF OFFICERS FOR 1965-66 


The 1965 Annual Meeting of the Association will be held September 8-11 at the Sheraton 
Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. Dr. H. Field Haviland, Jr., The Brookings Institution, is 
Chairman of the Program Committee. 

At the Annual Business Meeting the Nominating Committee (comprised of Jemes W. 
Prothro, University of North Carolina, Chairman; Bernard C. Cohen, University of Wis- 
consin; Alfred Diamant, Haverford College; Robert Horn, Stanford University; Avery 
Leiserson, Vanderbilt University; and Ruth Weintraub, Hunter College) will propose the 
following officers for 1965-66: 


President Elect: Robert A. Dahl, Yale University 

Vice Presidents: Manning J. Dauer, University of Florida 
William T. R. Fox, Columbia University 
Rupert Emerson, Harvard University 

Secretary: John H. Kautsky, Washington University, St. Louis 

Treasurer: Max M. Kampelman, Washington, D. ©. 


Members of the Council for two years: 


James C. Davies, University of Oregon 

Alex N. Dragnich, Vanderbilt University 
Heinz Eulau, Stanford University 

Samuel Hendel, City College of New York 
Wallace Mendelson, University of Texas 
Laurence I. Radway, Dartmouth College 
Wiliam H. Riker, University of Rochester 
Victor G. Rosenblum, Northwestern University 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE: 1966 ANNUAL MEETING 


The 1966 Annual Meeting of the Association will be held in New York City at the Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, September 6-10. Early appointment of the Program Committee for the meeting 
makes it timely now to invite anyone having program suggestions for the occasion to convey 
them as soon as convenient, and prior to October, 1965, to the Chairman or an appropriate 
member of the Committee. Members of the Committee are: 


Chairman, Ithiel de Sola Pool, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

American Government—Donald Matthews, University of North Carolina 

Civil Order and Violence—Guy Pauker, Rand Corporation 

Comparative Politics: Developed Systems—-Lewis Edinger, Washington University, St. 
Louis 

Comparative Politics: Developing Systems—-Myron Weiner, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

Comparative Politics: Communist Systems—A. Doak Barnett, Columbia University 

Data Bases for Political Science—Hayward Alker, Yale University 

International Relations—James Rosenau, Douglass College, Rutgers University 

Judicial Processes—-Yosele Rogat, Stanford University 

Operations Analysis in Government—James March, University of California, Irvine 

Political Modernization in the U. S.—-Norton Long, Brandeis University 

Political Processes—~Dwaine Marvick, University of California, Los Angeles 

Political Psychology—Herbert McClosky, University of California, Berkeley 

Political Theory—-David Spitz, Ohio State University 

Public Administration—Herbert Kaufman, Yale University 

State and Local Government—James Wilson, Harvard University 

Strategic Studies——-Albert Wohlstetter, University of Chicago 


The Program Committee invites younger members of the Association to submit papers 
for consideration to the appropriate section chairman listed above. This procedure replaces 
separately organized selected~paper or volunteer-paper panels but is designed to atford the 
same opportunity. To be considered, papers should be submitted no later than December 1, 
1965. 
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WASHINGTON OFFICE NEWSLETTER 


Congressional Study Project—In a statement 
appearing in the Congressional Record of May 21, 
Sen. Carl Hayden of Arizona described progress 


of the Association’s Study of Congress project. 


The text of his comments follows: 


Mr. President, a good many Members of Con- 
gress participated in the discussions that led to 
establishment by the American Political Science 
Association of its comprehensive Study of Con- 
gress. Supported by a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, this project today is 
focusing the attention of more than 16 persons on 
various aspects of congressional organization and 
operations. The purpose of the study is to con- 
tribute to informed public discussion of the prob- 
lems of Congressional reorganization—a timely 
thing, considering the current hearings by the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of Con- 
gress, established under S. Con. Res. 2. 


As the report to the Senate said, “During the 


past several years there has developed an ever- 
increasing conviction among Members of Con- 
gress, reinforced by many expressions of opinion 
from the public at large, that a study and review 
of the present congressional machinery is a real 
necessity if Congress is to continue to be an 
effective co-equal partner in our tripartite system 
of government.” 

In coming to this conclusion, it was necessary 
that those within Congress communicate in a 
meaningful way with their constituents who share 
many viewpoints. And in turn, those in the 
outside community who wish to contribute to 
any changes must help to develop a better under- 
standing of the unique qualities of this institution 
in order to successfully interpret 1t. As an out- 
standing journalist and student of Congress in a 
recent speech put it, 


“The members of Congress have valid cause for 
reacting with suspicion to much of the intel- 
lectual community for a latent hostility toward 
Congress permeates the thinking of many 
leaders of public opinion outside Congress. It 
is evident in the books of political scientists, in 
newspaper editorials, and even in the witticisms 
of our humorists. It is most evident of all in 
many of the reforms of Congress that are sug- 
gested. Too often, proposed reforms smack of 
an obvious intent to reduce Congress from its 
status as a separate and independent branch of 
the federal government.” 


This does not seem to be the case with the 
Study of Congress. Its initiation and organization 
was the product of a cooperative effort between 
Members of both Houses on both sides of the 
aisle working with the Association’s executive 
director, Evron M. Kirkpatrick, and his associ- 
ate, Donald G. Tacheron. 

In announcing the Study, which is being car- 
ried out under the direction of Ralph K. Huitt of 
the University of Wisconsin, Kirkpatrick said: 


“The vitality of legislative bodies is essential 
to the preservation of individual freedom, to 
democracy and to the maintenance of social 
and economic viability. 


Before considering drastic changes in Congress 
—an institution which has served this nation 
very well—we must first clarify various as- 
sumptions regarding the role of Congress in our 
system, identifying and analyzing major prob- 
lems of Congressional operation and explainin 

the character and probable consequences o 

realistic alternatives for structural or pro- 
cedural change.” 


Mr. President, I feel that these are words of 


_wise counsel in our present deliberations, and I 


want to take this opportunity to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues the names and aca- 
demic affiliations of the scholars who are engaged 
in this important undertaking, so that Members 
who are interested will find it convenient to con- 
tact them for their views and assistance: 


Milton C. Cummings, The Brookings Institution 

Richard F. Fenno, University of Rochester 

Lewis A. Froman, Jr., University of California 
at Irvine 

Charles O. Jones, University of Arizona 

John F. Manley, Syracuse University 

Roy E. Moor, George Washington University 

Kenneth G. Olson, formerly at Smith College, 
and now a consultant 

David M. Olson, University of Texas 

Samuel C. Patterson, State University of Iowa 

Robert L. Peabody, Johns Hopkins University 

Nelson W. Polsby, Wesleyan University 

Randall B. Ripley, The Bookings Institution 

Leroy N. Rieselbach, State University of Iowa 

James A. Robinson, Ohio State University 

John §. Saloma, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology l 

Raymond &. Wolfinger, Stanford University 


* k OF 


Committee Staff Assignment.—A political scien- 
tist, Nicholas A. Masters, of Pennsylvania State 
University, is participating directly in the activi- 
ties of the Joint Committee on Organization of 
Congress. Masters’ appointment as staff research 
consultant was announced April 14 by Sen. A. S. 
Mike Monroney (D., Okla.) and Rep. Ray J. 
Madden (D., Ind), co-chairmen of the committee. 
A former research fellow in Sen. Philip A. Hart’s 
office, Masters has been granted temporary leave 
by the university for the duration of the Con- 
gressional assignment. 

Congressional Staff Fellowship Program.—The 
Association on May 6 announced approval of 
grants totaling $99,000 for study and research 
projects planned by nine Congressional Staff 
members. The awards were made under 
the Association’s Congressional Staff Fel- 
lowship Program, designed to encourage the 
further development of a permanent and highly 
professional staff system in Congress. Winners 
were selected by a bi-partisan Advisory Com- 
mittee, composed of Vice President Hubert 
Humphrey, Senators Thomas Kuchel and Russell 
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Long; Representatives Leslie Arends and Hale 
Boggs; and Donald Herzberg, director, Eagleton 
Institute of Politics, Rutgers University. 

Competition for the awards, made possible by a 
grant from the Ford Foundation, was open to all 
professional House and Senate office and com- 
mittee staff employees. Winners undertake study 
and research projects related to their professional 
responsibilities and goals at the college or uni- 
versity of their choice. The awards carry a 
stipend of up to $14,000 for a full year and up to 
$8,000 for six months of study. The 1965-66 Con- 
gressional Staff Fellows are: 


SAMUEL J. ARCHIBALD, staff director, House 
‘Foreign Operations and Government In- 
formation Subcommittee 

Ricuarp L. Bowen, Legislative Assistant, 
Senator Karl E. Mundt 

Harop F. EBERLE, Jr., Administrative As- 
sistant, Representative Robert J. Corbett 

Rıcuard W. C. Fauxnor, Professional Staff 
Member, Senaste Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs 

HUGH GREGORY GALLAGHER, Legislative Ås- 
sistant, Senator E. L. Bartlett 

Witutam T. KENDALL, Administrative As- 
sistant, Representative Peter Frelinghuysen 

WILL ERNEST LEONARD, Jr., Legislative As- 
sistant, Senator Russell B. Long 

STANLEY L. Newman, Legislative Assistant, 
Representative William F. Ryan 

Kenr Warxins, Staff Director, Senate Sub- 
committee on Standing Rules 


Seminar in Legislative Operations.—The fifth in 
the series of Legislative Operations Roundtables, 
jointly sponsored by the Association and the 
Office of Career Development of the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, was held May 10-14 for 20 
Federal executives. The sessions were conducted 
at Georgetown University and at the Capitol. 
The program is part of a continuing effort to im- 
prove the federal career executive’s knowledge 
and understanding of executive-legislative rela- 
tions through an examination in depth of Con- 
gressional functions and processes. Discussion 
leaders and their subjects were as follows: 


Max Kampelman, A.P.S.A. Treasurer and Coun- 
sel, “Congress and the American System” 
Nelson W. Polsby, Wesleyan University, and 

Robert L. Peabody, The Johns Hopkins 


University, “Congressional Organization: 
Leadership and Rules Changes in the 89th 
Congress” 


Richard M. Scammon, Director of Elections 
Research Center, Governmental Affairs In- 
stitute, “The Congressman and His Con- 
stituency”’ 


Stanley J. McFarland, Assistant Director, Fed- 
eral Relations Division, National Education 
Association and Mary C. Gereau, Legislative 
Consultant, N.E.A., “External Pressures on 
Congress” 

Richard F. Fenno, Jr., University of Rochester, 
“The House Appropriations Committee as a 
Political System” 

Senator George D. Aiken, Vermont, ‘‘Repre- 
senting and Informing the People: The 
Senate” 

D. B. Hardeman, Administrative Assistant to 
Majority Whip Hale Boggs, and Eugene 
Eidenberg, Congressional Fellow of the 
American Political Science Association, “The 
Legislative Process” 

Wilfred Rommel, Deputy Direstor, Office of 
Legislative Reference, Bureau of the Budget, 
“Central Legislative Clearance and Legisla- 
tive Liaison” 

Robert Clark, Clerk, Committee on Appropria- 
tions, U. 8. Senate, “Financial Policy De- 
termination and the Appropriations Process” 

Francis J. Keenan, Administrative Assistant to 
Rep. Florence P. Dwyer and Kenneth Kof- 
mehl, Purdue University, “Work behind the 
Scenes—The Congressional Staff” 

Carl B. Swisher, The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, “Congress and the Courts” 

Ralph K. Huitt, University of Wisconsin, 
“‘Legislative-Exxecutive Branch Relations” 


Social Studies Teachers’ Seminars.—A group of 
Arlington County, Virginia, high sshool teachers 
explored the current state of political science and 
government during an eight-week series of sem- 
inars, which started March 29. Entitled ‘Political 
Science and the Social Studies,” the seminars 
were co-sponsored by the Association and the 
Division of Instruction, Arlington County Public 
Schools. The sessions were conducted by leading 
members of the legislative and executive branches 
of the government, political scientists and other 
experts in the field of public affairs. About 50 of 
the Arlington Public School system’s social 
studies teachers participated. Carried out as part 
of the Association’s Social Studies Project, the 
seminar leaders and their subjects were as fol- 
lows: 


Richard M. Scammon, Director of Elections 
Research Center, Governmental Affairs In- 
stitute, “The Electoral Process” 

Rep. Ken Hechler, Fourth District, West Vir- 
ginia, “The Congress and the Presidency” 
William B. Prendergast, Director of Research, 
House Republican Conference, ‘Political 

Parties” 

Max Kampelman, A.P.S.A. treasurer and 

counsel, ‘The Judicial Process” 
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Norman Beckman, Assistant Director, Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, “Local Government” 

Field Haviland, Director of Foreign Policy 
Studies, The Brookings Institution, “Foreign 
Policy and International Relations” 

Harold Seidman, Director, Office of Manage- 
ment and Organization, Bureau of the 
Budget, “Organization and Management” 

Evron M. Kirkpatrick, A.P.S.A. Executive Di- 
rector, ‘Political Science and the Social 
Studies” 


Internship Evaluation Conference.—The Associ- 
ation sponsored a, conference April 15-19 to con- 
sider implications of various forms of political 
internship for the educational process. Included 
among those attending the sessions, supported by 
a grant from the Ford Foundation and held near 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, were directors of all such 
programs involving more than a single campus. 
Seven of the participants presented papers on the 
potential—and problems—of political internship. 
They were: 


Everett Cataldo, Ohio State University, 
“Evaluation of the Congressional Fellowship 
Program” 

Bernard C. Hennessy, National Center for 
Education in Politics, “The Nature and 
Scope of College Political Internship Pro- 
grams: Survey and Commentary” 

Donald G. Herzberg, Eagleton Institute of 
Politics, Rutgers University, “The Care and 
Feeding of Interns” 

Harold D. Lasswell, Yale Law School, “The 

' Professional and Public Service Potential of 
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James A. Robinson, Ohio State University, 
“Internships, Participant Observation, and 
Research” 

John G. Stewart, Office of the Vice President, 
“The Intern Crisis: Some Thoughts on the 
Overextension of a Good Thing” 

Sidney Wise, Franklin and Marshall College, 
“The Administration of an Internship Pro- 
gram” 


Also attending the conference were the follow- 

ing: 
Donald Bacon, Newhouse National News 
Service 

Rep. John Brademas, of Indiana 

Donald Balmer, Lewis and Clark College 

Preston Edsall, North Carolina State College . 

D. B. Hardeman, Office of Democratic Whip, 
House of Representatives 

Stephen Horn, Legislative Assistant to Sen. 
Thomas Kuchel 

Victor Jones, University of California, Berke- 
ley 

Max Kampelman, A.P.S.A. treasurer and 
counsel 

Evron M. Kirkpatrick, A.P.S.A. Executive Di- 
rector 

Malcolm Moos, The Ford Foundation 

Richard Neustadt, Harvard University 

J. W. Peltason, University of California at 
Irvine 

Donald G. Tacheron, A.P.8.A. Associate Di- 
rector 

Paul N. Ylvisaker, Public Affairs Division, The 
Ford Foundation 


PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES 


The Eighth Annual Conference of the District 
of Columbia Political Science Association was 
held on December 5, 1964, at the School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies of the Johns Hop- 
kins University in Washington, D. C. Panel I was 
chaired by Pio Uliassi of the State Department 
who presented four discussants on the ‘Interna- 
tional Implications of the Sino-Soviet Dispute.” 
They were Franz Michael, George Washington 
University; Cary Fisher, editorial staff of USIA’s 
Problems of Communism; Eric Wilenz, Depart- 
ment of State; and Samuel L. Sharp, American 
University. Panel II chaired by Edna Fluegel of 
Trinity College presented a discussion formally 
titled “Consensus and the Two-Party System.” 
Discussants were Robert J. Corber, chairman of 
the Virginia Republican Party; Franklin L. 
Burdette, University of Maryland; and Wesley 
McCune, president of Group Research, Inc. Panel 
III chaired by Nathaniel Preston, American 


University, probed “Political Science, Public 
Administration and the Technological Revolu- 
tion.” Paul W. Howerton and Terence G. Jack- 
son, Jr., of American University and Stanford 
Research Institute respectively, presented papers 
on “The New Technology and Its Application” 
and “Points of Impact between Technology and 
Political Science: Some Researchable Proposi- 
tions.” Outgoing president Richard M. Scammon 
presided over the business meeting which elected 
the following Association officers: president, 
Charles L. Clapp, Legislative Assistant to 
Senator Saltonstall; 1st vice president, Valerie 
Earle, Georgetown University; 2d vice president, 
Richard T. Greer, executive director of Opera- 
tions & Policy Research, Inc.; council member (2 
years), Hugh LeBlanc, George Washington 
University; and council member (2 years), 
Walter Kravits, Legislative Reference Service, 
Library of Congress. 
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The Midwest Political Science Association met 
at Indiana University April 22 and 23 and com- 
memorated the fiftieth anniversary of the Depart- 
ment of Government there. John E. Stoner, 
Indiana University, president of the association, 
presided. The program arranged by John E. 
Turner, University of Minnesota, consisted of 
considerations of the following topics with the 
leader of each: political theory, Thomas L. Thor- 
son, University of Wisconsin; national govern- 
ment, Philip Wilder, Wabash College; compara- 
tive government, J. B. Christoph, Ohio State 
University; state and local government, David 
Minar, Northwestern University; public law and 
judicial process, Sidney Ulmer, University of 
Kentucky; international relations and foreign 
policy, David Farnswerth, University of Wichita; 
political parties, Paul Smith, Grinnell College; 
political behavior, Kenneth Prewett, Washington 
University (St. Louis}; and developing nations, 
J. Gus Liebenow, Indiana University. 

Two special features were an applied demon- 
stration of simulation -arranged by Raymond 
Tanter, Northwestern University, and a panel 
arranged by graduate students. 


The American Society for Political and Legal 
Philosophy held its annual meeting April 24-25, 
1965 in Washington, D. C. Richard B. Brandt, 


` chairman of the department of philosophy of the 


University of Michigan, was named president- 
elect. J. Roland Pennock, Swarthmore College, 
was appointed editor and John W. Chapman, 
University of Pittsburgh, associate editor of 
Nomos, the annual publication of the Society. 
Forthcoming volumes of Nomos will stress 
“Equality,” the topic of the Washington meeting 
and ‘Representation,’ the topic of the aa 
meeting with the American Political Science 
Association in September, 1965. The editors in- 
vite suggestions on potential contributors. 


In the future, depending upon the topic selected 
for consideration zt the Annual Meeting, the 
Society will meet in conjunction with the annual 
meetings of other social science disciplines. 


Indiana and Purdue Universities served as hosts 
to the University-Federal Agency Conference 
held at Bloomington, Indiana, April 25 to April 
28. The conference was sponsored by the U. 8. 
Civil Service Commission and was attended by 
educators and government agency cflicials inter- 
ested in the problems of career development and 
continuing education. 


The Department of Government and the Divi- 
sion of University Extension of Indiana Univer- 
sity, in cooperation with the Atlantic Council of 
the United States and the WFBM stations of 
Indianapolis, sponsored a conference on the 
United States and the Atlantic Community in 
February. 


Rutgers—The State University sponsored 2 
conference on International and Comparative 
Urban Studies and American Higher Education 
on June 6-8 in New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


A conference on Liberty and Loyalty in a Free 
Society, sponsored by the Institute of Govern- 
mental Affairs and the Department of Political 
Science, was held March 27, 1965, at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. Speakers included 
Supreme Court Associate Justice William O. 
Douglas, Wisconsin Supreme Court Justice 
Thomas Fairchild, David Fellman of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Madison, Dean Reynolds 
Seitz of the Marquette Law School, Harry 
Kalven, Jr. of the University of Chicago Law 
School, Victor Eosenblum of Northwestern 
University, and Allan Dionisopoulos of Northern 
Ilinois University. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


The National Institute of Social and Behavioral 
Science, in collaboration with the Section on 
Social and Economic Sciences of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, will 


hold sessions for contributed papers at the annual . 


meeting of the A.A.A.S. in Berkeley, California, 
December 26-31, 1965. l 

Association members interested in presenting a 
paper at these sessions should forward titles and 
abstracts of some 300 words not later than Sep- 
tember 1 to Donald P. Ray, Director, National 
Institute of Social and Behavioral Science, 863 
Benjamin Franklin Station, Washington, D. C. 
20044. 


Papers should be based on research current or 
recently completed by the author. Subjects may 
concern any field of political science, and espe- 
cially science and public administration, political 
sociology of semi-developed countries, and inter- 
national relations and the political science of na- 
tional security. l 

Selected materials of the sessions will be pub- 
lished by the National Institute. The annual 
meeting of the A.A.A.S. is the largest professional 
meeting in the world. 


Harper and Row, Publishers, Inc., have an- 
nounced the establishment of the John Fitzgerald 
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Kennedy Memorial Award of $10,000 for a “book 
of general interest which illumines the influence 
of an individual or individuals on his or their 
times and which fosters an understanding of this 
country or its role in the world.” The publishers 
expect to make the first award to a manuscript 
received prior to December 31, 1965, and to make 
similar awards regularly in ensuing years. Judges 
for this year’s manuscript will be Senator Robert 
F. Kennedy; McGeorge Bundy, Special Assistant 
to the President; and Allan Nevins, professor 
emeritus of American History at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Interested persons should contact the 
publishers at 49 E. 33rd Street, New York, New 
York 10016 for further details. 


The Weil Institute for Studies in Religion and 
the Humanities is offering eight 1966 summer 
fellowships, each yielding $1,200. Those eligible 
are faculty members working on publishable 
papers in the humanities (literature, art, history, 
philosophy, etc.) dealing with religion. The pur- 
pose of the grant is to enable the recipient to 
forego summer teaching in order to further his 
research or writing in connection with his paper, 
at a location of his choice. Preference in the past 
has been accorded to younger candidates in the 
lower academic ranks. While the project may ulti- 
mately be incorporated in a book, the essay should 
be an end in itself, and not a segment of a pro- 
posed book. Applications must be submitted by 
September 1, 1965, to the Weil Institute, 3101 
Clifton Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 45220. 


A seminar on State Politics in India was held at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology on De- 
cember 21—23, 1964. The seminar was sponsored 
by the South Asia Committee of the Association 
for Asian Studies and was organized and chaired 
by Myron Weiner of M.I.T. Papers were read by 
Wayne Wilcox of Columbia, Baldev Raj Nayar 
of McGill University, Hugh Gray of L.S.E., 
Lawrence Shrader of Mills College, Marcus 
Franda of the University of Chicago and Paul 
Brass of Bryn Mawr. These papers, along with 
several others, will be published in a volume on 
the comparative study of the Indian states. 


The University of Pennsylvania has received a 
total of $545,000 in grants to initiate a five-year 
cross-cultural study of the social values which 


influence the community leaders of countries in’ 


the process of political development to make deci- 
sions whose effect is to pull the society together. 
The main focus of the study will be on the identi- 
fication, comparison and measurement of those 
values held by community leaders which influ- 
ence their policy decisions. 

In order to secure cross-cultural comparisons, 


the study will be conducted along parallel lines in 
several countries and regions within countries. 
During the first year, it will concentrate on India, 
Yugoslavia and Poland as well as the United 
States, and on the basis of this experience ex- 
tend it to other areas. 

Philip E. Jacob, professor of political science at 
Pennsylvania and director of the University’s 
Program of International Cooperative Research 
on Social Values and Political Behavior, will di- 
rect the international study. Operationally based 
at Pennsylvania, it will be conducted with the 
collaboration of political and social scientists 
from various American and foreign universities. 


Indiana University has been chosen by the 
National Institute of Publice Affairs to conduct 
special mid-career training for government of- 
ficials in the field of Science, Technology: and 
Public Policy. Universities now cooperating with 
NIPA in various program facets of government 
mid-career training are Harvard, Princeton, Stan- 
ford, Chicago, Virginia and Indiana. 


The ninth annual Institute on United States 
Foreign Policy was held in the University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee Union on March 6, 1965. 
Speakers on the topic, “Break-up of the Bipolar 
World?” included Oliver E. Clubb, Jr. of Syracuse 
University; Alexander Dallin of Columbia Uni- 
versity; James F. Leonard, Department of State; 
and Theodore C. Achilles, Atlantic Council, 
Washington, D. C. 


Berry Branp Burcu, Tufts University, 
chaired the New England Regional Conference 
for the Association of Asian Studies held at Tufts 
last November. 


Arpatu W. Burks, Rutgers University, did 
field work in Japan during the first semester of 
1965-66 on a grant from the Rutgers Research 


Council. 


James L. Busty, University of Colorado, 
served as Fulbright professor of political science 
at the School of Sociology and Politics, University 
of Sao Paulo, Brazil, during the spring semester 
of 1964. 


Grorce Carey, Georgetown University, was 
on leave of absence during 1964-65 to do research 
with Charles Hyneman at Indiana University. 


Tuomas H. Craney, S. J., Loyola University, 
New Orleans, has been awarded a cross-dis- 
ciplinary postdoctoral fellowship by the Society 
for Religion in Higher Education of New Haven, 
Connecticut. He will study at Oxford University 
during the 1965-66 academic year. 
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Gorpon B. CLEvEnLAND, University of North 
Carolina, will spend the summer and fall in Italy 
conducting research. 


GEORGE A. Coppina, JR., University of Colo- 
rado, has been granted a one-year faculty fellow- 
ship for 1965-66. He will take up research resi- 
dence in Geneva. 


Patrick J. CONKLIN, University of Missouri, 
was on leave of absence during most of 1964, 
serving as a staff member of the State Reorganiza- 
tion Commission of Missouri. 


Rozsert T. Dauanp, University of North 
Carolina, will spend the summer in Brazil at the 
request of the School of Administration of the 
University of Bahia. He will serve as a consultant 
on the research program of the School and assist 
in the program of the Institute of Public Service. 


Rarmonp H. Dawson, will return to his posi- 
tion in the department of political science at the 
University of North Carolina after one year on 
leave at King’s College, University of London. 


JOHN C. Donovan has returned to teaching 
(Bowdoin) after an absence of six years which he 
spent in Washington. During that time he served 
in several capacities: as Administrative Assistant 
to Senator Edmund 8. Muskie; as Executive 
Assistant to the Secretary of Labor and during 
the past year as Manpower Administrator in the 
Department of Labor. 


ARTHUR DowBLL, Indiana State University, 
was on sabbatical leave during the spring semes- 
ter. 


Marion Doro has returned to Connecticut 
College as a regular member of the staff. During 
1963-64 she was a visiting professor at Makerere 
University College, Kampala, Uganda, on a Uni- 
versity of Chicago Exchange Program supported 
by the Department of State. 


Luo M. Ecann, formerly of the New York City 
Planning Department, has been appointed Senior 
Management Consultant in the office of the 
Mayor of New York City. 


Henry W. ExrmMann has been named Joel 
Parker professor of law and political science at 
Dartmouth. i 


Amitar Erzronr, Columbia University has 
been appointed to the editorial board of the 
Adminisirative Science Quarterly. 


RicHarp R. Facen will be on leave from Stan- 
ford University for the academic years 1965-67 
on a Ford Retraining Fellowship in Latin Ameri- 
can politics. 


STranuey H. FeiepeLBaumM, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, will be on research leave during 1965-66 on 
a grant from the Rutgers Research Council. 


Lawrence H. Fucus, Brandeis University, 
will be on leave during 1965-66 as a senior 
scholar at the East-West Center, University of 
Hawaii. 


Freperico G. Gin returned in February to 
his position as chairman of Latin American 
Studies at the University of North Carolina. 


Henry F. Goornow will spend 18 months at 
the University of Indonesia, Jakarta, to aid the 
university’s public administration program. 


GEORGE GRASSMUCK is serving as acting di- 
rector of the Center for Near Eastern and North 
African Studies at the University of Michigan 
during the academic year 1964-65. 


RicHarD I. Herrsrsert, Williams College, 
has been awarded an NCEP fellowship and will 
serve from July 1, 1965 to June 30, 1966, as 
special assistant to Governor Lane of Colorado. 


Dan N. Jacoss, Miami University (Ohio), has 
been awarded a university grant for summer re- 
seareh in the Soviet Union. 


C. Herscue, Jones, Bucknell University, 
directed a week-long Institute of Public Person- 
nel Administration for New York State, February 
15-19. The Institute is part of New York’s Public 
Administration Internship and Trainee program. 


Joser Kauvopa, University of San Diego, 
College for Women, has been awarded a research 
grant by the Hoover Institution on Revolution, 
Peace, and War, Stanford University. 


STEPHEN D. Kertesz, Notre Lame, has re- 
ceived a research grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 


Wixti1am Kintszr, University of Pennsylvania, 
received the annual award of the Assembly of 
Captive European Nations in February. Medals 
are awarded to journalists and political writers 
who have directed their concern toward Eastern 
Europe and the cause of freedom there. 


Norman Kocan, University of Connecticut, 
spent his 1964-65 sabbatical leave in Rome, 
Italy. 


Davip Kurtzman, University of Pennsylvania, 
is serving as a member of the Pennsylvania State 
Planning Board and of the Governor’s Committee 
on Tax Administration by appointment of 
Governor Scranton. 


Hues L. LeBuanec, George Washington Uni- 
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versity, was on sabbatical leave during the spring 
semester of 1965. 


Kurt L. Lonpon, George Washington Uni- 
versity, has been invited to lecture on American 
foreign policy and the Sino-Soviet conflict at 
Keio University, the Imperial Japanese Defense 
Academy and the University of Kyoto in the fall 
of 1965. 


H. Marcoum Macponaup, University of 
Texas, has been granted a research leave for the 
summer of 1965. 


DANIEL 8. McHarcus, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has completed a two-year 
assignment as visiting professor of public admin- 
istration with the University of South California’s 
Public Administration project in Pakistan. He 
will now act in the same capacity for the Univer- 
sity’s Indonesian Public Administration project. 


WARREN L. Mason, Miami University (Ohio), 
has returned from a month’s study in India, 
sponsored by the Indian government. 


Curtis W. MARTIN has returned from a year’s 
stay in Australia as Fulbright professor. In 
Australia he divided his time between the Uni- 
versity of Sydney and the University of Tasmania 
at Hobart. 


DonaLtp R. Marrurws has returned to the 
University of North Carolina after being on 
leave of absence at the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Palo Alto, 
California. 


L. Vincent PanGeErt, San Diego State College, 
was on leave during the spring quarter. He will 
spend the academic year 1965-66 in Colombia 
under a Rockefeller Foundation grant. 


CHARLES J. PARRISH, University of Texas, has 
resumed his post there following a year in Chile 
on research leave. 


Howarp PENNIMAN, Georgetown University, 
combined a Fulbright research grant with sab- 
batical leave in southern France, during 1964-65. 


EMMETTE S. Reprorp, University of Texas, 
will serve part time during the fall semester in the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 


Donar R. Rercs, Oberlin College, will spend 
the 1965-66 year as a fellow in the Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Science at 
Palo Alto. 
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Joun P. Rocus, Brandeis University, will be 
on sabbatical leave in 1965-66. He has received a 
research grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 


George K. Romosmr, Connecticut College, 
received grants from the American Philosophical 
Society and the American Council of Learned 
Societies. He spent the 1964 summer in Berlin 
conducting research and lecturing at the Free 
University. l 


Jossru 8. Roucex, University of Bridgeport, 
has been elected an honorary member of the 
Instituto de Ciencias Sociales of Spain. 


‘Danxwart A. Rustow, Columbia University, 
is on sabbatical leave during the spring and fall 
terms of 1965. During the spring term he was 
NATO visiting professor in international rela- 
tions at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science. 


Rosgert Seurzer, Indiana State University 
has been on sabbatical leave. ` 


JOSEF SILVERSTEIN, Rutgers University, will 
teach at Cornell during the summer of 1965 and 
while there will counsel a group of secondary 
school teachers in a special Cornell program. 


Karu N. Snow, Brigham Young University, is 
currently on leave to complete his doctorate at 
the University of California. 


Jonn E. Stoner, Indiana University, has re- 
ceived a research grant from the National Safety 
Council. 


Morton J. TENZER has resigned his position as 
associate director of the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission’s Executive Seminar Center to become a 
staff member of the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration in New York. 


Earn Watuace, University of North Carolina, 
served on the Evaluation Panel for the Selection 
of Fellowships for the National Science Founda- 
tion in Washington in February, 1965. He also 
served as a member of a committee to study the 
feasibility of expanding the coverage of the ad- 
vanced test of the Graduate Record Examination. 


Arrsurn M. Wiuson has been named Daniel 
Webster professor at Dartmouth College. 


Davin O. D. WorreL, University of Missouri, 
is spending the current academic year in the Far 
East. Much of his time has been devoted to a 
Fulbright lectureship at the University of Singa- 
pore. 
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| STAFF CHANGES 


New APPOINTMENTS 


Davin B. ABERNATHY, assistant professor, 
: Stanford University, September, 1965. 


JONN BATCHELDER, instructor, University of 
Iowa. 


Grorce D. Beam, assistant professor, Chicago 


Circle Branch, University of Illinois, September, © 


1965, 


EpwarpD M. BERSHTEIN, associate professor 
4 and chairman of the department, University of 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


t Lewis Bowman, assistant professor, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, September, 1965: 


Psrer K. Brert, instructor, University of 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


I 

À 
k Wruuram BRILL, assistant professor, George- 
i town University. 


Mitton C. CUMMINS, 
Johns Hopkins University. 


associate professor, 


Jonn C. Donovan, professor, Bowdoin College. 


r VuapIMirn REeisky DE Dusnic, associate pro- 
fessor, University of Virginia. 


a. Fe 


Marion Doro, assistant professor, Connecti- 
cut College. 


Davip V. Epwarps, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Texas. 


Morton Gorpon, assistant professor, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 


DonaLtp Hancock, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Texas. 
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. Haroup C. E1nton, associate professor, George 
i Washington University. - 


JAMES R. JENSEN, professor and coordinator of 
Instructional Television, University of Alabama, 
beginning February 1, 1965; formerly of the 

y University of Houston. 


einai 


Haroutp §. JOHNSON, assistant professor, 
Michigan State University, September, 1965. 


j Jack T. Jounnson, professor and director of the 

i Bureau of Government Research, Indiana State 
University. 

jl WruLaRD R. JOHNSON, assistant professor, 

“) Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Meruvin A. Kaun, associate professor, Indiana 
State University. 


“ye a 


Braputey Karan, instructor, Michigan State 
University. 


WitiiaM Kerc, assistant professor, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 


Rozertr O. KEouANE, instructor, Swarthmore 
College, September, 1965. 


Davin C. LEEGE, assistant professor, Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 


Witutiam Marramws, Indiana State Univer- 
sity; formerly of the University of Vermont. 


Witiiam Maxam, Indiana State University; 
formerly research analyst, Committee on Inter- 
governmental Relations. 


Franz MICHAEL, professor and director of the 
Institute of Sino-Soviet Studies, Georgetown 
University; formerly of University of Washing- 
ton. 


STANLEY MILLET, professor and chairman of 
the department, Adelphi University, September, 
1965. 


ROBERT A. PACKENHAM, assistant professor, 
Stanford University, September, 1965. 


Rene Perrrz, Indiana State University. 


Joun M. Puses, assistant professor, Univer- 
sity of Southwestern Louisiana. 


THEODORE L. PurrerMan, instructor, Uni- 
versity of Arizona. 


BERNARD REIcuH, assistant professor, George- 
town University. 


Wixitram H. RosBgrrts, professor and director 
of the Institute of International Law and Rela- 
tions, the Catholic University of America. 


Epwarp T. Rowe, instructor, University of 
Denver. 


Rospert §. SHARTLET, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 


Ropert H. Soiver (Col. U. S. Army, retired), 
associate professor, Brigham Young University. 


HERBERT J. Sprro, professor, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


NEwELL M. Sruttz, assistant professor, Brown 
University, July, 1965. 


Josera TANENHAUS, professor, University of 
Iowa; formerly of New York University. 


= a 
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Paur WALLACE, assistant professor, Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 


WiitiaAM O. WINTER, professor and chairman 
of the department, University of Colorado. 


< Jonan C. Wirusy, lecturer, Whittier College. 


Perer WALL, associate professor, Brandeis 


z+ 
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University. 


SrepHen Woop, associate professor, Connecti- 
cut College, September, 1964. 


PauL pve Youne Kay, assistant professor, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. - 


Jay K. Zawopny, professor, University ‘of 


Pennsylvania. : 


TEMPORARY AND VISITING APPOINTMENTS 


Bruce Bortuwicx, Georgetown University 
(1964-65). 


Harod R. Brucs, Dartmouth College: visit- 
ing professor, Scripps College. 


ArpatH W. Burks, Rutgers University: visit- 
ing lecturer, University of Hawail, summer, 1965. 


Hemrnz Evuau, Stanford University: visiting 
professor, Institute for Advanced Studies, Vienna, 
Austria, 1964-65. 


Rozert H. FERRELL, Indiana University: 
visiting professor, University of Connecticut, 
1964-65. 


HERMAN Finer, University of Chicago: visit- 
ing professor, Chicago Circle Branch of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1965-66. 


LEE GREEN, visiting professor, University of 
Georgia, spring, 1965. 


REVERDY GLIppDON, University of Missouri: 
visiting professor, University of Texas, summer, 
1965. 


Henry F. Goopnow, University of California: 
visiting professor, University of California. 


Rosert F. Karscu, University of Missouri: 
visiting professor, Jadavpur University, Calcutta, 
India, 1965-66. 


WoLrreane H. Kraus, George Washington 
University: visiting professor, University. of 
Heidelberg, summer, 1964. 


H. Maucoum MacDonatp, University of 
Texas: William A. Johnson visiting professor, 
Pomona College and Claremont Graduate School. 


EuGcene J. MEEHAN, Rutgers University: 
visiting professor, Brandeis University, 1965-66. 


Linpa MILLER, instructor, Barnard College, 
1965-1966. 


RanpauL H. Neuson, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity: visiting professor, University of Cali- 
fornia, spring and summer, 1964. 


CHESTER NEWLAND, North Texas State Uni- 
versity: visiting professor, University of Texas, 
summer, 1965. 


A. F. K. Oreansxt, Brooklyn College: visiting 
professor, University of Michigan, winter, 1965. 


Roranp I, Perusse, University of Maryland: 
visiting associate professor, Texas Western Col- 
lege. 


Herman C. Pritcuett, University of- Chicago: 
lecturer in American democracy, Stanford Uni- 
versity, winter quarter, 1965. 


CHARLES B. Rosson, University of North 
Carolina: guest professor, University of Cologne, 
summer, 1965. 


ROBERT A. Rupen, University of North Caro- 
lina: lecturer, Naval War College, Newport, 
Rhode Island, July-December, 1965. 


Lauta Prosan Sineu, Australian National 
University: visiting ‘assistant professor, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, 1965-66. 


Byron 8. WENG, instructor, Miami Univer- 
sity (Ohio), 1964-65. 


$ 
Purne 8. WILDER, JR., Wabash College: visit- 
ing lecturer, University of Tllinois, second semes- 
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ter, 1964-65. w i 


‘` 


RicHarp B. Wiuson, University of kaei 


visiting professor, University of California at 
Santa Barbara, spring, 1964. 
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OTHER ÅPPOINTMENTS 


CHARLES F. Batpwin, Diplomat in Residence, 
Woodrow Wilson Department of Government 
and Foreign Affairs, University of Virginia, 
formerly Ambassador to Malaysia. 


DEMETRIOS ČARALEY, Barnard College: chair- 
man of the department. 


Lee W. FarNsworTts, Brihgam Young Uni- 
versity: coordinator of the International Rela- 
tions Program. 

PauL FowLeER, Indiana State University: Èt- 
ing chairman of the department. 

Lovis G. Kang, University of Missouri: chair- 
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man of the department beginning June 1, 1964. 


` Norton E. Lone, Brandeis University: chair- 
man of the department, 1965-66. 


Epwin B. Mornewr, Brigham Young Univer- 


” sity: coordinator of the newly established Russian 
. Studies program. 


Ricuarp E. Nevsvapt (formerly of Columbia 
University): associate dean of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Public Administration and 
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director of the new Institute of Politics to be 
connected with the John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
Library. 


XN 


Maures K. Townsenp, Moorhead State Col- 
lege: academic dean. 


James R. Woopworru, Miami University 
(Ohio), chairman of the department, beginning 
February 1, 1965. i 


Promotions (with new rank) 


MICHAEL A. Armacost, Pomona College, as- 
sistant professor. 


œ WILLIAM ANDREWS, Tufts University, associate 


professor. 


DEMETRIOS CARALEY, Barnard College: as- 
sociate professor. 


GEORGE Carey, Georgetown University: as- 
sociate professor. 


Patrick J. Conxuin, University of Missouri: 
associate professor. 


Harvey GLICKMAN, Haverford College: as- 
sociate professor. 


JACOB LANDYNSKI, The Graduate Faculty, The 
New School: associate professor. 


HERBERT R. MARSHALL, Stanford University: 
professor, 


DALE A. NEUMAN, University of Rochester: 


assistant professor, 


L. Vincent Papagert, San Diego State College: 
professor. 


Rosert L. Peasopy, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity: associate professor. 


GEoRGE K. Romosser, Connecticut College: 
associate professor. 


Martin Sx#arrro, Stanford University: as- 
sociate professor. 


JAN TRISKA, Stanford University: professor. 


Lirorp M. Werts, University of Missouri: 
professor. 


Marvin WerrnpatmM, Colby College, assistant 
professor. 


Davin O. D. Wurret, University of Missouri: 
associate professor. 


RESIGNATIONS AND RETIREMENTS 


JosEPH E. Buack has resigned from the chair- 
manship at Miami University (Ohio) to be di- 
rector of Social Sciences and Humanities, Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 


GENERAL WruLram C. Cuasz retired at the end 
of the spring quarter, 1965, as visiting lecturer at 
the University of Houston. 


Davip W. KEPPER retired at the end of the 
spring quarter, 1965, after twenty years as pro- 
fessor at the University of Houston. 


Lours MEYER resigned from the University of 


Arizona to become administrative assistant to 
Governor Sam Goddard. 


Tuomas P. Pearpon will retire from Barnard 
as of July, 1965. . 


JOHN SCHMIDHAUSER resigned his professorship 
at the University of Iowa to take over his new 
duties as U. S. Representative from the first 
congressional district of Iowa. 


Jacos Van Ex, University of Colorado, retired 
in June, 1965. He had served as dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences from 1929 to 1959. 
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SSRC PROGRAMS, 1966 


The Social Science Research Council’s programs of Research Training 
Fellowships and Faculty Research Grants are currently under review, and it 
is not yet certain what form these may take for the coming year. 


The Council will again offer grants to mature scholars, not candidates for 
degrees, on essentially the same basis as’ before, for research on American 
Governmental and Legal Processes, and for research on International Or- 
ganization. 


Under joint sponsorship of the Social Science Research Council and the 
Ameriean Council of Learned Societies, several programs of fellowships and 
grants for training and research on certain foreign areas will be continued; 
inquiries concerning these should be directed respectively to the offices indi- 
cated: 


Grants to mature scholars for research on Africa, Contemporary China, 
Latin America, and the Near and Middle East are administered by the Social 
Science Research Council; for research in Asian Studies and in Slavic and 
East European Studies, by the American Council of Learned Societies (345 
East 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 10017); 


Fellowships for training in foreign area studies are administered by the 
Foreign Area Fellowship Program (444 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y 
10022). 


Inquiries, and requests for a final announcement to be issued in late Septem- 
ber, should be addressed to Social Science Research Council Fellowships and 
Grants, 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 


To avoid missing deadlines, prospective applicants should correspond with 


appropriate office by early October. 





IN MEMORIAM 


Wituiam Monreomery McGovern, professor 
of political science at Northwestern University, 
died December 12, 1964, at the age of 67. Born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., he spent most of his childhood 
in the Orient. He obtained his Doctor of Philoso- 
phy degree from Christ Church College, Oxford, 
England, in 1922, and joined the faculty of 
Northwestern University in 1929. In 1987 he left 
the University to report the developing war in the 
Far East for the Chicago Times, returning in 1940 
to lecture at Harvard University. Beginning in 
1941 he served in the Navy as a special advisor to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. On his discharge from 
the Navy he held the rank of commander and 
received the Legion of Merit. He then returned 


to full time teaching duties at Northwestern and 
also participated actively in public affairs both in 
party politics and in various capacities in the 
national government. 

Professor McGovern was the author of eleven 
books. Their range reflects the spectrum of his 
life’s interest: Modern Japan, Colloquial Japanese, 


‘An Introduction to Mahayana Buddhism, Manual 


of Buddhist Philosophy, To Lhasa in Disguise, 
Jungle Paths and Inca Ruins, Growth of Institu- 
tions, Harly Empires of Central Asia, From Luther 
to Hitler, Radicals and Conservatives, and Strategic 
Intelligence and the Shape of Tomorrow. 

He is survived by his widow, two daughters 
and a son.—-R. Barry FARRELL 
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C, HERMAN PRITCHETT 


Professional Placement Service at 
1965 Annual Meeting 


(September 8-11, 1965) 


A professional placement service will again be available to members of The Amer- 
ican Political Science Association attending the Washington, D.C. meeting. The place- 
ment service will be provided by the U.S. Employment Service. The primary purpose 
is to provide an efficient means for employers to meet prospective employees and vice 
versa, 


The Professional Placement Service is entirely separate from the APSA’s Personnel 
Service and requires separate registration. There is no fee for use of the Professional 
Placement Service by employers or applicants at the Convention. 


FOLLOW UP: Orders and applications will be returned to the local Employment 
Service Office after the Annual Meeting. The office will determine if a satisfactory 
placement occurred and, if not, will make further recruitment or placement efforts. 


All State Employment Service local offices accept orders and applications in the field 
of political science on a year-round basis as a regular part of their professional service. 


If you plan to attend the Conference and utilize the Placement Service, please mail 
the form below as soon as possible, but not later than August 5, 1965. Application 
and/or employer order forms will be forwarded to you upon receipt of the following 
information: . 
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(City) (State) 


O Employer [J No. of Vacancies 
(check either) 


[J Prospective Candidate C No. of Area(s) of Specialization 


Fill in appropriate blocks and mail to: Miss Wareteen Smith, USES-DC Professional Place- 
ment Center, 1000 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 


Please mention Tue American Poniticat Scrence Review wien writing to advertisers 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


American Politics 
and Government 


Essays in Essentials 


Edited by STEPHEN K. BAILEY 


l Dean and Professor of Political Sctence 
Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse University 


OUTSTANDING in that it is an introduction both to American government 
and to political science, American Politics and Government brings together 
contributions by twenty-one authorities. They employ the concepts of po- 
litical science to make the governmental process—on local, national, and 
international levels—intelligible to student and layman alike. In the proc- 
ess, they also introduce the reader to the dominant themes and methods of 
American political science today. . 


Their exposition is lucid, sophisticated in method, and engaging in its frank 
confrontation of the problems of American democratic government. The 
high level and quality of the contents speak for themselves. $5.00 


CONTENTS 





STEPHEN K. BAILEY Preface; ROBERT A. 
DAHL What Is Political Science?; STAN- 
LEY KELLEY, JE. The American Constitu- 
tional System; ALPHEUS T, MASON The 
Role of the Supreme Court; CLINTON ROS- 
sireR The Presidency; HERMAN M. 80- 
MERS The President’s Office; JAMES Mac- 
GREGOR BURNS The United States Con- 
gress; JOSEPH F. HARRIS The Two Houses 
of Congress; HUGH DOUGLAS PRICE Legis- 
lative Policy-Making; E. E. SCHATT- 
SCHNEIDER The American Party System; 
DONALD HERZBERG Elections; EARL LATHAM 


Interest Groups in the American System ; 
DOUGLASS CATER Public Opinion; ROSCOE c. 
MARTIN Intergovernmental Relations; 
ROBERT 8. BABCOCK State Government in 
the United States; CHARLES R. ADRIAN Lo- 
cal Government; ROY C. MAcRIDIS Com- 
parative Government; HANS J. MORGEN- 
THAU International Relations; GERARD J. 
MANGONE United States Foreign Policy 
and the United States; AVERY LEISERSON 
Science and Government; MERLE FAINSOD 
Development Administration. 


A CLASSROOM EDITION IS AVAILABLE IN PAPERBACK AT $2.95 


BASIC BOOKS, INC., Publishers 
404 Park Avenue South, New York, N. Y. 10016 


Please mention Tue AMERICAN Pouitrica. Science Review when writing to advertisers 


PART-TIME WORK 
AVAILABLE 


PH.D. preferred, M.A. considered, as a field interviewer for a market re- 
search organization specializing in interviewing “highly educated audi- 
ences.” 


In the course of an average year, Mendota interviewers see about one of ten 
of the nation’s physicians and a large proportion of its lawyers, engineers, 
editors, administrators, business executives and school principals. 


High interview rate plus bonus for complete assignments. Merit raises with 
experience. Work assignments adjustable to available time. Any location in 
the United States. 


If you are interested and meet these qualifications, please write for appli- 
cation forms. 


MENDOTA RESEARCH GROUP 


31 Sylvan Avenue 
ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, NEW JERSEY 





JOURNAL OF SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
IDEAS IN JAPAN 


published April—August—December 
by 


The Center for Japanese Social and Political Studies 


English-language translations (condensed) of articles dealing with modern Japanese 
thought by prominent Japanese intellectuals. 


Vol. I, No. 1, International Affairs; No. 2, Selected Articles of 1962; No. 3, Educa- 
tion in Japan; Vol. II, No. 1, Japanese Intellectuals; No. 2, Selected Articles of 1963; 
No. 3, Japanese Politics: Structure and Dynamics. 


Free to Associate Members of the Center. Annual membership fee: $5.00, £1/15/8 
or ¥1800. Yearly subscription: $5.00, £1/15/8 or 31800. Single copy price: 
$2.00, £0/14/3 or 700, Special rates for bulk orders will be arranged. 


Address communications to the Center, Kuwano Building, 
2-26 Yoyogi, Shibuya-ku, Toyko, Japan. 


Please mention FHE AMERICAN POLITICAL Science REVIEW when writing to advertisers 
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1965 Latin American Tour-Seminar Program 


August 7 to September 1 


Association members may still join the 1965 Latin American Tour-Seminar ... twenty-four 
days in seven countries in this critically important region. Final arrangements for this unique 
travel-study opportunity are now being made by the Association, but a limited number may still 
make reservations to participate. 


In addition to direct conversations with governmental leaders of the countries on the itinerary, 
tour-seminar participants will meet with members of the faculties of local universities, U.S. For- 
eign Service Personnel, foreign press representatives, etc. Opportunity will be provided for per- 
sonal research and sightseeing. The entire trip is being planned with the cooperation and support 
of the U.S. Department of State and the U.S, Information Service. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The Latin American Tour-Seminar will be carried out on regularly scheduled jet flights of 
reputable International carriers. 

EXPENSES 


The cost of the APSA Tour-Seminar will be approximately $1092.00. The fare will include 
round-trip tourist air transportation, first-class hotel accommodations, numerous meal functions, 
baggage handling, airport transfers, entire schedule of meetings, interviews, briefings, and appro- 
priate sightseeing activities. 


On the basis of past experience, participants can expect that the cost of this educational activity 
will be accepted as a deductible expense on Federal income tax returns. 


For further information concerning this educational, research, and travel opportunity, write 
immediately to: APSA 1965 Latin American Tour-Seminar, The American Political Science Asso- 


ciation, 1726 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D, C. 20036. A brochure giving full de- 
tails and reservation information will be mailed to you. 


Notice 


Resolutions at Annual Business Meeting 


In accordance with AR TICLE VIII of the Constitution, this is to call 
attention of mémbers of the Association to the provision of the APSA 
constitution that: 


“AN resolutions shall be referred to the Council for its recom- 
mendations before submission to the vote of the Association 
at its Annual Business Meeting.” 


‘The Council of the Association will meet all day September 7, 1965, 
in the Wilmington Room, Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


Please mention THE AMERICAN POLITICAL Science Review when writing to advertisers 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


the quarterly journal of the World Peace Foundation 
offering the most inclusive and up-to-date account 
of the recent activities of international organizations 


Commemorating the UN’s 20th Year Presents 
A SPECIAL UN ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 


Summer 1965 


THE UNITED NATIONS: 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS & PROSPECTS 


edited by Norman J. Padelford and Leland M. Goodrich 


A comprehensive appraisal of the achievements, problems, and alternatives of the UN 


in the light of two decades of experience. 


Articles by distinguished specialists in international relations: 


Lincoin P. Bloomfield 
Roy Blough 

Daniel S. Cheever 

Inis L. Claude, Jr. 
Harlan Cleveland 
Jean-Baptiste Duroselle 
Rupert Emerson 
Lawrence S. Finkelstein 
Annette Baker Fox 
Leland M. Goodrich 
Geoffrey Goodwin 

Leo Gross 

H. Field Haviland, Jr. 
Louis Henkin 


J. C. Hurewitz 

John Karefa-Smart 
Arthur Lall 

Minerva Morales M. 
Philip E. Mosely 
Norman J. Padelford 
Shabtai Rosenne 
Ruth B. Russell 
Walter R. Sharp 
Kenneth Thompson 
Richard W. Van Wagenen 
Francis O. Wilcox 
Bryce Wood 


Due to the length of this issue, the comprehensive summaries of the recent activities of 
international organizations which normally would have appeared will be 
published in the Autumn 1965 issue of international Organization. 


$6.00 a year $2.00 a copy 
$16.00 for Student rate: 
three years $4.00 a year 


WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION |: 
40 Mt. Vernon Street 
Boston, Mass. 02108 


Please mention Tux AMERICAN Pourricar Scrence Review when writing to advertisers 
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AT LAST! 


The True, Detailed, Historical-Analytical, Study of ...... 


MINNESOTA’S 1962 GUBERNATORIAL RECOUNT 


Written by 
RONALD F. STINNETT, Ph.D. 
Democratic Senatorial Campaign Committee 


and 
CHARLES H. BACKSTROM, Ph.D. 
University of Minnesota 
ONLY $2.95 


RECOUNT is the most comprehensive book ever written on the phenomenon of close 
elections and recounts. The Minnesota recount, with Governor Karl Rolvaag defeating 
Elmer L. Andersen by 91 votes or .007% of the vote, was the most comprehensive state- 
wide recount undertaken in United States history. Together, the event and the book, serve 
respectively as landmarks in the making and in the recording of Minnesota history. 


RECOUNT IS A BOOK EVERY MINNESOTAN SHOULD OWN 


ie wet See e ee oe oe ek tet ee ee Se es ee ee es et ee Se ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee es te eee ee ee ee ee M 


Send in your order today—Mail check payable fo: 
RECOUNT ® P. ©. Box 1746, Washington, D., C, 20013 
copies of the book entitled RECOUNT at $2.95 each, postpaid. | enclose $ 





Please send me 
Name 
Address ——————$______..-______-______—._ City -- ________.._____ State 
NOTE: If you are ordering copies for several persons, use a separate sheet of paper to list their names and addresses. 





[] Check here if you desire your copies autographed by the authors. 


CUMULATIVE UNDEX 


to the AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 
Vols. 1-57 : 1906-1963 


Individual subscribers, political science departments, and li- 
braries wishing to pinpoint information in their volumes of the 
American Political Science Review will find this Index indispens- 
able. This is the first cumulative index of the Review in almost 
forty years, and it covers Vols. 1-57: 1906-1963. After complet- 
ing a pilot study on the uses of KWIC indexing, Kenneth Janda 
of Northwestern University supervised this project which has 
produced a cumulative index and at the same time has increased 
our knowledge of the potential uses of KWIC indexing in political 
science. clothbound, $5.00 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY PRESS + Evanston, Illinois 


Please mention TuE AMERICAN Poriricat Scrence Review when writing to advertisers 
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THE LILLY ENDOWMENT RESEARCH PROGRAM 
IN CHRISTIANITY AND POLITICS 


John Wild, Human Freedom and Social Order: An Essay in Christian 
Philosophy - 959 250 p. $5.00 


“An unusually clear book on an important topic relevant to the contemporary intel- 
lectual situation . . . it deserves serious attention.” 
The Times Literary Supplement 


Kenneth W. Thompson, Christian Ethics and the Dilemmas of For- 
eign Policy 1959 148 p. $3.50 


“All students of power and values may find guidance and information in this chal- 
lenging book.” s 
The Western Political Quarterly 


Francis P. Canavan, S.J., The Political Reason of Edmund Burke 
1960 222 p. $5.00 


| “This is a scholarly, critical, and scrupulously fair examination of the rational basis 
| of Burke's political thought.” 
| Philosophical Studies 


Paul Ramsey, War and the Christian Conscience: How Shall Modern 
War Be Conducted Justly? 1961 331 p. $6.00 
“Altogether this is a fine, closely reasoned book: the product of intelligence, ingenuity, 


and dedication to Christianity.” 
The Review of Politics 


Edgar H. Brookes, Power, Law, Right, and Love: A Study in Political 


Values 1963 84 p. $3.00 
“This unusual little book presents the reflections of a mature and devout scholar and 
statesman.” 


Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science 


Carl J. Friedrich, Transcendent Justice: The Religious Dimension of 


Constitutionalism 1964 118 p. $3.50 
camer is evidence of a tremendous amount of scholarship in the pages of this slender 
volume.” 


North Dakota Law Review 


John H. Hallowell, ed., Development for What? 1964 241 p. $6.00 


“I find this an exceedingly valuable addition to the literature on economic develop- 
ment. It touches on problems largely ignored by students of the more technical as- 
pects of the problem.” ae 
Kenneth W. Thompson, Vice-President 
The Rockefeller Foundation 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
6697 College Station Durham, North Carolina, 27708 
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INTERNATIONAL POLITICS IN A REVOLUTIONARY AGE 


W. W. KULSKI, Duke University 


Focusing on the tensions reshaping world politics in this century, the author analyzes the 
ideological conflicts, discordant national interests and the social and economic factors 
that underlie today's revolutionary transformations. Close attention is given to the prob- 
iems of the underdeveloped nations—the ‘Third World'’—and their role in today's 
power struggle. The problem of power as a factor in international relations is analyzed 
with skill and sophistication. Extensive bibliographies. 


672 Pages $6.95 


THE MAKING OF FOREIGN POLICY: EAST AND WEST 
KURT LONDON, George Washington University 


The author scans the policy machinery of the main protagonists of the East-West con- 
flict—United States, Russia, China, Great Britain, France—and shows how each power 
creates and implements its foreign policy in conformity with the basic elements that de- 
termine its course. Special emphasis is given to the vital roles of intelligence and propa- 
ganda in the making and implementation of policy, and the agencies and media em- 
ployed are carefully defined. 


368 Pages Paperbound $1.95 


THE INTEGRATION OF POLITICAL COMMUNITIES 

KARL W. DEUTSCH, Yale University; PHILIP E. JACOB, HENRY TEUNE, JAMES V. 
TOSCANO, WILLIAM L.C. WHEATON, University of Pennsylvania 

Integrated political behavior at the metropolitan and international levels is explored in 
ten essays that result from an interdisciplinary seminar held at the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1961-62. Findings are based on empirical studies in a wide range of fields, 
including communications, international relations, planning and regional science, local 
government, social structure, social psychology and cultural anthropology. 


220 Pages Paperbound $1.95 


A CENTURY OF RUSSIAN FOREIGN POLICY, 1814-1914 


BARBARA JELAVICH, Indiana University 


From the highpoint of 1814 to the catastrophe of 1914 the remarkable continuity of the 
Russian course is traced as successive rulers developed and extended guidelines origi- 
nally laid down by Peter the Great. An introductory chapter surveys the period from 
Peter through Napoleon, and a concluding chapter points to the survival of certain drives 
and objectives in the foreign policy of Soviet Russia today. Maps and bibliographies. 


320 Pages Paperbound $1.85 


ROCCO J. TRESOLINI, Lehigh University 

Majority or dissenting opinions in eight celebrated cases are skillfully measured against 
the minds and personalities of the justices who wrote them. Centers mainly on the civil 
rights aspects of the Court's work not covered by most texts. Clearly and simply written; 


excellent supplementary reading for courses in American Government, Constitutional 
Law and Civil Rights. 


“Tresolini, in his eight cases, writes an entrancing story in terms of majority opinions and 
dissents as to the growth of our precious liberties." -——Morris L. Ernst 


205 Pages Paperbound $1.45 


Write for Examination Copies 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
College Department, East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 
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a] PB Sis CANS IO 
A NEW NAME IN PUBLISHING, NOW SERVING POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Douglas E. Ashford 
PERSPECTIVES OF A MOROCCAN NATIONALIST 


is a vital case history of political development in a non-Western setting that scrutinizes 
the careers and perspectives of the men who liberated and inherited a new nation. 
We learn the qualifications and altitudes that help and harm the formation and main- 
tenance of a viable political system. Especially interesting is the author's pioneer analy- 
sis of the effect on party officials of participation in violence during the revolution. $6. 


John Hanser 
GUIDE TO DECISION: THE ROYAL COMMISSION 


describes the structure and function of the highest bridge between men of knowledge 
and men of power that has been evolved by the British, and proposes an adaption of 
this organization to fit the United States. Fall 1965. : $6.50 


Alf Ross 
UNITED NATIONS: PEACE AND PROGRESS 


presents a wise, merciless yet constructive analysis of the world body. The founding 
principles of the UN, its organizational structure, its actual practices in war and peace, 
its high official pronouncements, as well as the idealism of its supporting ideologies, 
are fully presented and put to an acid test of political realism. The accomplishments 
of the UN are candidly evaluated, and its future—much of which revolves around the 
role to be played by the Security Council—is discussed. Fall 1965. $8. 


Guenther Roth 
THE SOCIAL DEMOCRATS IN IMPERIAL GERMANY 


is a widely acclaimed analysis of the integration of the working class into German so- 
ciety, developed with comparative perspectives and with full use of the sociological 
insights of Max Weber and others. $8.50 


Folke Schmidt and Stig Stroemholm 
LEGAL VALUES IN MODERN SWEDEN 


is a brief introduction to Swedish law, chosing four aspects to illustrate its salient fea- 
tures: civil rights, the status of women, labor relations, and the administration of justice 
according to codified law. These topics illustrate a working synthesis of individual and 
collective interests, a balance between the rule of law and the practice of compromise. 
Of special interest is the discussion of the relation of law to the elaborate system of 
social welfare, illuminating an increasingly important problem: the nature of law in the 
welfare state. $5. 


THE BR epMINSTER VREELAND AVENUE, TOTOWA, NEW JERSEY, 07512, U.S.A. 
FRESS INCORPORATED 
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EDITOR: HANS L. ZETTERBERG 


Lorenz von Stein 
THE HISTORY OF THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT IN FRANCE, 1789-1850 


translated, introduced, and edited by Kaethe Mengelberg, is a classic work on early 
socialist theories and an inspiration to many reform movements. It develops a readable 
Hegelian theory of social change and (prior to Marx) coins such terms as "the pro- 
letariat'’ and formulates propositions about class struggles. $10. 


Leila Sussmann 
DEAR FDR: A STUDY OF POLITICAL LETTER-WRITING 


reviews the story of political mass-mail in the United States and how it was put fo sys- 
tematic use by Franklin D. Roosevelt. Introduction by Robert K. Merton. $6. 


Herbert Tingsten 
POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 


is the classic work that gave name to a field. "Brilliant survey of voting statistics around 
the world," says S. M. Lipset. $7.50 


Herbert Tingsten 
THE PROBLEM OF DEMOCRACY 


is a truly superior and brilliant overview of democratic ideas, their history, their trans- 
lation into practice, and their confrontation with changing social and historical realities. 
This book reveals democracy as a great historical experiment, whose outcome remains 
problematic. It reviews the historical instances of tension and ambiguity through which 
democratic principles have emerged with more definite meaning. Special attention is 
paid to the delicate balance between consensus and conflict, stability and vitality in 
democracies. Such familiar issues as the potential combination of democracy and 
socialism, and the relation of democracy to dictatorship are brought into renewed focus 
by Tingsten's extraordinary ability to cut through the web of speech habits and slogans 
and strike the core of the problems. $5. 


Aaron Wiidavski 
LEADERSHIP IN A SMALL TOWN 


presents a fast-moving account of men and issues in the political life of Oberlin, Ohio, 
showing.who rules when, about what, how, and why. This town is not seen as dominated 
by a power elite, nor by long established families, but by a variety of interested persons 
and groups who are activated when issues emerge that concern them. This pluralist 
system works well and enriches the lives of those who participate. A realistit optimism 
about the potentials of active citizens in local communities sets this study apart from 
many others. Both those who wish to understand and to do something about conditions 
in their communities should welcome this book. $7.50 


THE EBS epMINSTER VREELAND AVENUE, TOTOWA, NEW JERSEY, 07512, U.S.A. 
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Significant Political Science Books from McGraw-Hill 
EERE aaa Cee I ease me Nes Oe Oe aS eR, SE EOE 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND THE 
PARTY SYSTEM, Third Edition 


By HUGH A. BONE, University of 
Washington. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Political Science. 700 pages, $8.95. 


Provides the reader with both a theo- 
retical and practical understanding 
of the role and significance of politi- 
cal parties, with special reference to 
the American system. Broad in scope, 
it covers every aspect of the party sys- 
tem—organization, activities, func- 
tion, and finance. 


POLITICS AND VOTERS 


By HUGH A. BONE, University of 
Washington; and AUSTIN RAN- 
NEY, University of Wisconsin. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Series in Political Science. 
144 pages, $3.50 (hard-cover), $1.50 
(soft-cover). 


Summarizes and analyzes the prin- 
ciple concepts relating to political 
and voting behavior, political parties, 
pressure groups, nominations, cam- 
paigns, and elections. Emphasizes the 
behavioral approach, but does not 
limit itself specifically to empirical 
or behavioral theory. 


THE MAKERS OF PUBLIC POLICY: 
American Power Groups and Their Ide- 
ologies 

By JOSEPH MONSEN, University of Wash- 
ington; and MARK CANNON, Brigham 
Young University. 368 pages, $6.95. 


Outlines and documents the position and 
ideology of the major power groups in this 
country that determine our public policy. 


THE STUDY OF POLITICS 


By ANDREW HACKER, Cornell University. 
Series in Foundations of American Govern- 
ment and Political Science. 112 pages, $3.50 
(hard-cover), $1.50 (soft-cover). 


A brief introduction to political theory, re- 
lating principles to the institutions by which 
men govern themselves. 


THE STRUCTURE OF POLITICAL 
THOUGHT 

By CHARLES N. R. McCOY, The Catholic 
University of America. 328 pages, $7.95 (Text 
Edition also available). 


Shows the meaning of political ideas when 
measured by the principles and concepts of 
classical-mediaeval political philosophy. 


MAJOR ASPECTS OF AMERICAN GOV- 
ERNMENT 


By NORMAN J. POWELL and DANIEL P. 
PARKER, City College of New York. Me- 
Graw-Hill Series in Political Science. 442 
pages, $3.95 (paperback), $5.95 (cloth). 


A collection of readings covering all major 
topics in American Government, arranged 
according to the logical and psychological 
utility of the subject matter. 


Send for your examination copies today 


McGRAW-HILL | BOOK COMPANY 


330 West 42nd Street/New York, N. Y. 10036 
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N CW B ooks ON POLITICS AND POLICIES 


AMERICAN DEFENSE POLICY 


Prepared by Wesley W. Posvar, John C. Ries, and other Associates 
in Political Science, U.S, Air Force Academy. A pioneering effort 
in treating national security as a distinct and coherent field of study. 
The policy-making process and the issues of national military strategy 
are discussed by Arnold Wolfers, Hans J. Morgenthau, W. W. Rostow, 
Robert E. Osgood, and others. 496 pages $9.50 


FOREIGN POLICY IN THE SIXTIES - 


The Issues and the Instruments 
Edited by Roger Hilsman and Robert C. Good 


This book provides a clearer understanding of foreign affairs by con- 
centrating on three aspects: the theory, the instrumentalities, and the 
specific issues. Topics discussed include the Sino-Soviet dispute, the 
problems of defense, foreign aid, the United Nations, and political 
morality vs. political reality. 336 pages $6.95 


THE EXERCISE OF SOVEREIGNTY 
Papers on Foreign Policy 


By Charles Burton Marshall 


What does it mean for a nation to be sovereign today? This is the 
question that Charles Burton Marshall deals with in this book about 
the problems of conducting foreign policy in the present decade. 

296 pages $6.50 


THE DOMINION PARTNERSHIP IN 
IMPERIAL DEFENSE, 1870-1914 


By Donald C. Gordon 


Describes the growth of military and naval collaboration among the 
major self-governing parts of the British Empire during the decades 
prior to World War I. In showing how British military plans en- 
countered political difficulties, Mr. Gordon treats an important aspect 
of the transformation of the British Empire into the Commonwealth 
of Nations. 376 pages $7.50 


UNITED STATES POLICY. AND THE 
PARTITION OF TURKEY, 1914-1924 


By Laurence Evans 


A detailed and thoroughly documented study of the phases through 
which American Middle East policy passed during and following 
World War I. Activities and events are analyzed from the point of 
view of the makers of American foreign policy. 424 pages $7.95 


The Johns Hopkins Press BALTIMORE, MD. 21218 
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THE THEORY AND METHOD OF POLITICAL ANALYSIS 


THE 


By Eugene J. Meehan, Rutgers—The State University 


This study of the impact of science on the methodology of political science places 
methodology in its philosophic context before examining the meaning of "being 
scientific’ in terms of philosophy of science, and identifies the uses and limits of 
science in political science with particular attention fo modes of explanation, 
epistemology, and methods and techniques. 


DYNAMICS OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


The Making of World Order 


By Philip E. Jacob and Alexine L. Atherton, both of the University of Pennsylvania 


This timely and original study enables the student of international organization to 
understand the nature of the pioneering political institutions which have been 
fashioned to cope with the issues of world interdependence. Complete coverage 
is made of international non-political activities of regional and global organiza- 
tions in which national states cooperate. 


LATIN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 
The Dynamics of a Revolutionary Society 


By Alexander T. Edelmann, University of Nebraska 


Employing a sociological, topical approach, this new book provides the student 
with an understanding of the social forces whose influence and interplay underlie 
the politics of the Latin American region and largely determine the organization 
and operation of government. 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS: Notes and Readings, Rev. Ed. 


Edited by Roy C. Macridis and Bernard E. Brown, both of the State University 
of New York at Buffalo , 


Recently revised and widely adopted, this book examines both Western and non- 
Western Political systems and provides a complete study of the field. It is a functional 
comparative analysis for the undergraduate. This edition contains an expanded 
section on modern dictatorship and the politics of developing nations. 


Write for Examination Copies Today fo 


Published in: THE DORSEY SERIES IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Consulting Editor: Norton E. Long, Professor, Department of Politics, Brandeis Uni- 
versity, and member of the Joint. Center for Urban Studies, Har- 
vard and M.L.T. 


The Dorsey Press e Homewood, Illinois 
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POLITICS AND SOCIAL LIFE 


An Introduction to Political Behavior 


Edited by Nelson W. Polsby, Robert A. Dentler, 
and Paul A. Smith 


This text and reader provides a systematic review of the scientific study of po- 
litical behavior, emphasizing what we know now, not programs or promises. Each 


of the eight chapters contains an original essay integrating current knowledge 


' on a topic of primary concern, plus eight to twelve outstanding recent studies 


‘of the topic. 


879 pages 1963 $9.50 


THE POLITICS OF REGULATION: A Reader 
Edited by Samuel Krislov and Lloyd D. Musolf 


45 articles from scholarly journals, periodicals, and congressional transcript il- 
lustrate the reasons for and problems of the regulatory process. Taken together 
they provide a guide to the paths tread by the regulatory bodies among the ex- 


ecutive branch, Congress, and interest groups. 


261 pages 1964 Paperbound Í $1.95 


A SURVEY OF UNITED STATES-LATIN 
AMERICAN RELATIONS 


J. Lloyd Mecham 


This analytical survey text is the first in ten years to trace the evolution of the 
Latin-American foreign policy of the United States from its beginnings in the 
days of independence to the present time. The book is organized both historically 
and topically, with adequate coverage of both United States policies of general 


application and United States relations with individual countries. 


About 480 pages Clothbound An October 1965 Publication 


fia ushton Mifflin in ¢ Company. 


BOSTON: NEW YORK- ATLANTA: GENEVA, ILL- DALLAS + PALO ALTO 
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Pertinent and perceptive . . . new books 
published by Prentice-Hall in 1965 

ere NETS f 


The Politics of American Democracy, 3rd Edition, 1965 


by Marian D. Irish, Florida State University and James W. Prothro, University of North 
Carolina. This widely adopted text, in its Third Edition, presents a realistic view of the 
American political scene with vitality and force, and integrates policy problems with the 
discussion of the political process. It covers the 1964 campaign and election, includes new 
chapters on “economic well-being” and “national defense and foreign policy.” This edition 
also updates materials through December 1964, including Civil Rights Act of 1964, important 
judicial decisions on reapportionment, the new approach to cooperative federalism, and the 
“war on poverty.” April 1965, 722 pp., $7.95 


the two following texts offer 
A COMPLETE COURSE IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


The Great Issues of Politics, 3rd Edition, 1965 


by Leslie Lipson, University of California at Berkeley. The new Third Edition of Leslie Lipson’s 
widely-praised study of political organizations ranges from ancient to modern times. As in the 
popular previous editions, Lipson’s goal has been to present permanent problems in an his- 
torical and philosophical perspective, emphasizing the varying solutions applicable to five great 
issues that have concerned mankind throughout the centuries. July 1965, approx. 432 pp., $6.95 


The Challenge of Politics: Ideas and Issues, 2nd Edition, 1965 


Edited by Alvin Z. Rubinstein, University of Pennsylvania, and Garold W. Thumm, Bates 
College. The revised Second Edition of this comprehensive volume contains an unusually wide 
selection of cross-cultural range readings, and offers the basis for a strong fundamental course 
in political science. It urges students to examine and confront the issues which have dictated 
the nature of political behavior from the time of Aristotle. January 1965, 480 pp., Paper $4.95 


Law, Its Nature, Functions, and Limits 


by Charles G. Howard, Emeritus, and Robert S. Summers, both of the University of Oregon. 
This new text presents law not as a body of rules to be learned but as man’s chief. means 
of political and social control. It explains through generous use of primary source materials 
how the legal system operates and what its main functions are. Designed primarily for 
undergraduate courses in law, this new book treats the roles of law and lawyers in society. 


March 1965, 480 pp., $8.95 


An Author’s Guide to Scholarly Publishing and The Law 


by John C. Hogan, The RAND Corporation, and Saul Cohen, Attorney at Law, Member of 
the California Bar. Written for all candidates for advanced degrees, this book also is designed 
for teachers and professors who write and publish books and articles. It is the first volume 
to approach copyright and related problems from the standpoint of the scholar, and answers 
practical legal questions about publishing that most scholarly writers are confronted with in 
their work. March 1965, 128 pp. $5.50 





For approval copies, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, NJ. 
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a flexible, comprehensive, scholarly 


new series in American government 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


SERIES Edited by Joseph C. Palamountain, Jr., Wesleyan University 


The Scott, Foresman American Government Series answers the 
need for continuity and flexibility in the American government 
course by offering interlocking books which cover broad basic 
topics and, to permit a choice of emphasis, auxiliary books which 
treat more specialized topics. Like our system of government, the 
series strikes a balance between unity and diversity. The rationale 
of democracy and the contemporary processes of American gov- 
ernment receive special emphasis, Each book is written by a dif- 
ferent author, thereby tapping the expertise and experience of 
distinguished scholars in the fields of their special competence. 


American Government Series books available in 1965 are: 


The Constitutional System, Arthur N. Holcombe, Harvard University 

Official Makers of Public Policy, Louis W. Koenig, New York University 

Judicial Policy Making, Glendon Schubert, Michigan State University 

The People in Politics, John H. Fenton, University of Massachusetts 

Foreign Policy and National Defense, Laurence I. Radway, Dartmouth College 
Promoting the General Welfare, Lloyd D. Musolf, University of California—Davis 

Local Government, Thomas A. Flinn, Oberlin College 

Congress, Ralph K. Huitt, University of Wisconsin 

The United States and the United Nations, Daniel S. Cheever, University of Pittsburgh 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto Fair Lawn, NJ. 
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THE FALL OF STEIN 


By RICHARD C. RAACK 


Baron Friedrich von Stein was leader of the reform move- 
ment in Prussia during the early 19th century and . 
Frederick William III’s chief minister. This vivid de- 
scription of his fall from power provides an enlightening 
reappraisal of the intricate domestic political situation 
during a critically important phase of German history. 
Harvard Historical Monographs, 58. $5.00 


JOHN P. HALE AND THE POLITICS OF ABOLITION 


By RICHARD H. SEWELL 


This is the only biography of John P. Hale of New 
Hampshire, the first outspoken antislavery advocate 
elected to the U. S. Senate during the widespread re- 
alignment of political loyalties in the 1840’s. The author 
traces the rise of the movement and examines in detail 
Hale’s role as one of its early leaders. $6.50 


THE SPIRIT OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


By J. ALLEN SMITH 
Edited by CUSHING STROUT 


The first major American critique of the Founding 
Fathers and the Constitution, this book, originally pub- 
lished in 1907, became an influential tract on behalf of the 
reform movement of the Progressives. Its vision of 
American history as a polar conflict between liberalism 
and conservatism flourished in American scholarship for 
nearly fifty years. The John Harvard Inbrary. $5.95 


THE COOPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH 


By LAURENCE GRONLUND 
Edited by STOW PERSONS 


Originally published in 1884, this book was the first 
general exposition in English of Marxian socialism. 
Gronlund indicted the putative evils of a rapidly de- 
veloping American industrial society and attempted to 
demonstrate why a socialized society, described in glow- 
ing terms, would be the inevitable outcome of the im- 
ponang crisis of capitalism. The John Harvard Library. 
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DEMOCRACY IN GERMANY 
By FRITZ ERLER 
Foreword by FRANKLIN L. FORD 


Is the new German state really more stable than the 
Weimar Republic between the two world wars? In a 
thoughtful and eloquent book one of Germany’s most 
prominent political leaders, the Deputy Chairman of 
the Social Democratic Party, discusses the history, pres- 
ent condition, and prospects of the forces making for 
democracy in his country. $3.75 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE ARAB WORLD 
By WILLIAM R. POLK 


“This readable book is an objective appraisal of the 
Arabs in the Middle East.”—Senator J. Wiliam Ful- 
bright. “a valuable introduction to the Middle East... 
contains worthwhile ideas and information for any per- 
son involved in determining American policy toward. 
that vital area.” —Senator Frank Church. American 
Foreign Policy Library. $5.95 


THE UNITED STATES AND ITALY 
Revised Edition 
By H. STUART HUGHES 
In a revised and enlarged edition of his clear and co- 
herent picture of modern Italy, Professor Hughes pro- 
vides much new material on politics, economics, and 
Italy’s current international and ideological situation, 


and includes a completely new chapter on the postwar 
Te renaissance. American Foreign Policy Labrary. 


TOTALITARIAN DICTATORSHIP AND AUTOCRACY 
By CARL J. FRIEDRICH and ZBIGNIEW K. BRZEZINSKI 
Second Edition, Revised by Carl J. Friedrich 
Completely revised and up-dated by Professor Friedrich, 
this provocative book, called ‘“‘solid in its scholarship, 
full of novel ideas, and stimulating,” by The Christian 
Science Monitor, identifies the essential aspects of the 
totalitarian state and discusses the durability and 
further evolution of totalitarian systems. $9.95 


ARVARD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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VE from California. 


The European Right 


A Historical Profile. Edited by HANS ROGGER and EUGEN WEBER. The first book to cast 
some light on the origins, ideology, and nature of the Right, and to study it in a num- 
ber of European settings: England, France, Belgium, Spain, Italy, Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Finland, Russia, and Romania. In addition to discussing the relations of right- 
wing movements with the conservative or moderate supporters of the established order, 
and also with the left-wing and liberal critics of that order, an attempt is made to offer 
a clarification of certain terms and slogans (such as nationalism, socialism, national- 
socialism, action, order, etc.) frequently employed in political discourse by both sides. 


$9.50 


Minobe Tatsukichi: 


Interpreter of Constitutionalism in Japan. FRANK 0. MILLER. Minobe Tatsukichi’s the- 
ories of state deeply influenced the Japanese bureaucracy during his lifetime (1873- 
1948). Professor Miller’s careful analysis of Minobe’s thought clarifies the constitu- 
tional history of prewar Japan, and his sophisticated relating of the Minobe legacy to 
the currents of constitutional interpretation in the 1960’s adds a new dimension to the 
contemporary scene as well. “Mr. Miller’s study of Minobe will immediately become a 
standard work on constitutional thought in twentieth-century Japan . . . required read- 
ing for all students of modern Japan.” —-MARIUS JANSEN 

A Publication of the Center for Japanese and Korean Studies $7.50 


Tunisia Since Independence 


The Dynamics of One-Pariy Government, CLEMENT HENRY MOORE. With a Foreword by 
Roger Le Tourneau. Can single-party regimes cope with the gigantic problems that 
modernization is creating in the new states? Mr. Moore seeks an answer to this question 
in his account of post-independence politics in Tunisia, the arena for one of the oldest 
and most politically mature of the new single-party regimes in Africa. He offers not 
only a strikingly perceptive analysis of the local and national politics of the country, but 
also a suggestive theory relating to the internal dynamics of a one-party system. $6.00 


Parties and Politics in Contemporary Japan 


ROBERT A. SCALAPINO and JUNNOSUKE MASUMI. “Within the compass of a seemingly 
modest little book, the authors succeed in presenting an outstanding interpretation of 
the nature of party politics in contemporary Japan. The number of questions raised, the 
complexity of the factors analyzed, the wealth of evidence adduced, and the astuteness 
of the hypotheses advanced—all without clutter, confusion, or overcrowding—are re- 
markable for a work of this size.”"—American Political Science Review 


Paper, Cal 108 $1.75 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS Berkeley 94270 
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GOOD NEIGHBOR 


Community leader. Independent merchant. This General Motors 
dealer is both. 


He’s a good neighbor in many ways. Such as providing automobiles 
for driver training classes or making his facilities available for civic 
meetings. He’s active in community affairs, youth activities and other 
worthwhile projects. More than likely, he’s a church member, club 
member, participator—the kind of man you’d like to have living next 
door. 


His business is service . .. and he knows his business. He wins cus- 
tomers by selling good products. He keeps customers by servicing 
those products. Customer good will is his primary asset. He earns it 
by his continuing efforts to make owning a General Motors car a truly 
Satisfying experience. 


He’s a good man to know. 


General Motors Is People... 


making better things for you 


. 
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Forced Labour and Economic Development 


The Experience of Soviet Indusitrialization 


# 


By S. SWIANIEWICZ, St. Marys University, Nova Scotia. This well-documented study 
analyzes the economic factors which led to coercion on so vast a scale during the industriali- 
zation of Soviet Russia; it points up the relevance of Soviet experience for underdeveloped 
countries, especially in Asia. Concerned chiefly with the 1928-41 period, the author shares 
ideas germinated during his imprisonment in Moscow in 1940-41, when he had a unique 
opportunity to discuss the problems of totalitarian economics wìth administrators who were 
victims of Stalin’s purges. 25 tables. RIIA. $7.20 


The Congo Since Independence 
January 1960-December 1961 


By CATHERINE Hoskyns. In this comprehensive survey of the Congo crisis, the complex 
problem is viewed as a whole and its various aspects are related, to provide a balanced and 
objective appraisal. The subject is treated chronologically, beginning with the decision to 
grant Congolese independence. The author describes the mutiny of the Force Publique, the 
appeal to the U.N., the Katanga secession, the Hammerskjéld-Lumumba dispute, the role 
of Conor Cruise O’Brien, and the Kasavubu and Mobutu coups. R.J./.A. $8.80 


What Kind of Europe? 


The Community Since de Gaulle’s Veto 


By Miram Cames. This work examines the process of integration in the European Eco- 
nomic Community as it evolved in 1963-64, after the French veto of Britain, and speculates 
on the Community’s future course. Varied aspects of EEC development are considered in 
chapters focused on the year after the veto, the Community today, and political union. In 
a final cliapter, Miss Camps explains why developments of the next decade should favor the 
continuation of the present mixed system, rather than a move to federation or disintegration. 
R.LLA. Paper, $1.70 


Venezuela 
Second Edition 


By EDWIN LIEUWEN, University of New Mexico. Revised and updated, this book de- 
scribes in detail the social revolution that has been sweeping Venezuela since World War II, 
resulting in the alteration of the class structure, redistribution of wealth and property, trans- 
formation of the economy, and drastic changes in traditional political processes. The study 
includes a description of the land and the people, an outline history, an up-to-date survey of 
the economy, and a chapter on international relations, as well as a new chapter on the 
Betancourt administration. 3 maps. $4.00 


Oxford University Press / New York 
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Bell System engineers are finding that 
because it can carry your voice so well, 
it’s good for a lot of other uses, too! 


Telephone lines carry both the deep tones 
of men and the lighter tones of women with 
fidelity. This is why you can always recognize 
a familiar voice over the phone. 


Your telephone’s wide tonal range offers 
other communications possibilities as well. 


One of these is a portable unit which doc- 
tors can use to transmit an on-the-spot elec- 
trocardiogram of the heart from a patient’s 
home phone. The “E-K-G” signals are con- 
verted to tones which are sent over the phone 
line to a hospital for study by a specialist. 
The diagnosis can then be telephoned back 
to the doctor. 

Another probability is that someday you 
may pay bills by phone. You will simply insert 
special plastic cards into a telephone set that 


dials automatically, and then detail the dollars 
and cents by pushing numbered Touch-Tone® 
buttons. In this way you will ring your 
bank’s computer, identify your account with 
a code number, and tell the computer whom 
to pay and how much. Your bank will do 
the rest. 


In fact, the things your phone can do for 
you, just by basically being a phone, are still 
not fully explored. 


Its ability to transmit the tones essential to 
such data communications as the “E-K-G” and 
the bill payment suggests many remarkable 
new uses for your telephone line. 


Our engineers are working on them. As its 
future unfolds, day by day, your telephone line 
will surely become more personally yours than 
it is even now ... one of your most useful aids. 


JEN 


Bell System 


American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
and Associated Companies 
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PAN-AFRICANISM A Short Political Guide 

REVISED EDITION 
By COLIN LEGUM. Africa Report called the 1962 edition “a tightly knit, highly 
accurate ... eloquent essay on Pan-Africanism viewed as thought-style and po- 


litico-cultural movement.” Now thoroughly updated, with a new chapter and 
new appendixes. PPS-82/$2.50 


FIFTY YEARS OF CHINESE PHILOSOPHY, 1898-1948 
By O. BRIERE, S.J. Edited and with an Introduction by DENNIS J. DOOLIN. 
Father Briére’s classic study of the history of Chinese thought—invaluable for stu- 
dents of political theory and Chinese history and politics—has been newly edited 
and now contains an interpretive Introduction and an expanded bibliography. 
l U-581/$1.95 (July) 
EDUCATION AND NATION-BUILDING IN AFRICA 


Edited by L. GRAY COWAN, JAMES O’CONNELL, and DAVID G. SCANLON. 
This truly pioneering work is a study of the crucial relationships between educa- 
tion—the basic component in nation-building—and African political and economic 
developments. . U-571/$2.95 (September) 


THE PERMANENT REVOLUTION 
Totalitarianism in the Age of International Civil War (SECOND EDITION) 


By SIGMUND NEUMANN. With a new Introduction by HANS KOHN. The 
long-awaited paperback edition of a classic study. U-540/$2.50 (August) 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY SINCE WORLD WAR Ii 

SECOND REVISED EDITION 
By JOHN W. SPANIER, This major revision of our most widely adopted and 
enthusiastically praised text will include comprehensive analysis of events from 
1962 through the 1964 elections. - U-503/$2.25 (August) 


THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 
AN INTRODUCTION 


By O. C. STOETZER. Traces the development of the Pan-American movement 
to its culmination in the creation of the OAS. An invaluable text for all students 
of the political and organizational viability of Latin American policy. 

U-582/ca. $2.25 (August) 


FREDERICK a haege Publishers 


111 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10003 
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Fourth Printing! 


Professor Fleming's monumental work is being 


THE COLD used by many readers today as a basic guide 


in understanding the hot war in Asia and the 


f dangers of World War IH. Described in this 
, country as “a work of permanent importance” 


(South Atlantic Quarterly), "Enthralling and 


T $ ORIC INS disturbing . . . a monumental and courageous 
work" (Journal of Politics), and "a book which 


needed to be written” {American Political Sci- 
191 ] -i 960 ence Review), THE COLD WAR AND ITS ORI- 
GINS, 1917-1960 has now also been published 


By D F Fleming to unusual acclaim in London, Milan, Athens, 
J " 


and Tokyo. In two volumes, $15.00 


el DOUBLEDAY 





LOOKING FOR A BOOK PUBLISHER? 


It is no secret that publication is regarded as the foundation stone of a scholar’s career. 
In order to gain recognition, prestige, and advancement, the scholar must seek publication. 


Here at Exposition Press, we offer scholars a complete publishing service, under our 
special academic imprint, “Exposition-University Books.” Though the proportion of scholarly 
publications in the lists of the trade houses is shrinking, due to economic pressures, many of 
our recent titles in the academic fields have gained popular reviews, professional recognition 
and steady sales. These books are the result of a publishing plan that is bringing a steady 
flow of scholarly writers to Exposition Press. They reflect the high editorial standards and 
quality of design and production which have won the respect of libraries, schools, book- 
sellers and critics. Ask for free catalogs. 


FREE! The behind-the-scenes story of book publishing revealed in two fact-filled, illus- 

trated brochures, containing a detailed description of our subsidy plan includ- 
ing a breakdown of contract terms and typical costs (in print for the first time). Copies are 
available on request. Your inquiries and manuscripts are invited. An editorial appraisal 
will be furnished promptly without obligation. References upon request. 


Please write to Dept. 93] 
EXPOSITION PRESS, Main Office, 386 Park Ave. So., New York 16, N.Y. 
California office: 9172 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 69, Calif. 
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~ Looking for Your Best Buy in Life Insurance? 







$50,000 20-Year Home Protection Policy 


tiea announces... 


ie NeW LOWER 


Life Insurance Rates 


Plus “QUANTITY SAVINGS” DIVIDENDS, which 
reflect the economies of issuing larger policies. 
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For example, 


À "50,000 POLICY COSTS ONLY 08 


at age 30. Here’s how:s, 


ss Sng = 














Age at Issue 25 i | 30 35 40 

Annual Premium (Including Disability Waiver) $134.00 f $159.00 4 $206.50 $290.00 
Cash Dividend End of First Year* 55.50 61.00 f 70.50 88.00 
First Year Net Premium $ 78.50 \$ 98.00 $136.00 $202.00 


*These dividends are based upon the 1965 dividend scale and are, of course, not guaranteed. 


This is a plan of level premium Term insurance which provides its largest amount of protectic 
initially, reducing by schedule each year over a 20-year period to recognize decreasing insuran 
needs. Premiums are payable for only 16 years. There are several other insurance periods — 
meet any need that requires a great deal of life insurance coverage at very low cost. Home Pr 
tection policies are available at all ages under 56. 


ARE YOU ELIGIBLE FOR TIAA? Yes, if you are employed by a college, university, private school, or oth: 
nonprofit educational or scientific institution that qualifies for. TIAA eligibility. 


Send the coupon for 
the new Life Insurance 
Guide and a personal 
” jllustration of TIAA poli- 
cies for your age. TIAA 
is nonprofit and em- 
ploys no agents. 
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TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION G 
730 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 


Please send the new Life Insurance Guide and personal illustrations. 
Name Date of Birth 
Address 


Dependents’ Ages 


ee” 


Nonprofit Employer 
$ ® callege, university, or other educational or scientific institution 
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A PERIL AND A HOPE 
The Scientists’ Movement in America, 1945-1947 
By ALICE KIMBALL SMITH 


A chronicle of scientists’ dramatic change in attitude toward public 
affairs following the release of atomic energy. The study focuses on 
the year after the end of World War II when scientists, foreseeing 
the dangers of a nuclear arms race and the need for international 
control, formed the Federation of American Scientists and enlisted 
the necessary citizens’ support for legislation to organize a civilian 
Atomic Energy Commission. 656 pages $10.00 


THE SUPREME COURT REVIEW 


Edited by PHILIP B. KURLAND 


The Review is published annually to provide a forum for critical dis- 
cussion centering on cases from the recent Court term. “It is this 
kind of stock-taking analysis—a look at where a series of case-by- 
case decisions is taking the court and us—that will be the greatest 
service this publication can render to the Court and through it to 
society.”—American Bar Association Journal. $6.50 


From our backlist ... 
ELEMENTS OF JUDICIAL STRATEGY 


By WALTER F. MURPHY 


An analysis of judicial behavior which outlines the political system 
within which a Supreme Court Justice must operate and which de- 
scribes the strategic and tactical alternatives open to him. The 
author draws examples from the unpublished papers of several Chief 
Justices and of Presidents Coolidge, Franklin Roosevelt, and Truman. 
288 pages $7.60 
THE COMMUNISM OF MAO TSE-TUNG 
By ARTHUR A. COHEN 
Cohen, a student of Chinese affairs, uses both Chinese and Russian 
sources to document this detailed account of Mao’s development as 
a new kind of politician. He suggests that the Chinese Communist 
party is striving to impose Mao’s version of communism as the ac- 
cepted practice, and Mao’s works as the new bible of revolutionaries 
in underdeveloped countries. 224 pages $5.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Chicago and 
London 
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, Se Security in Disarmament 
we x| Edited by RICHARD A. FALK and RICHARD J. BARNET. The ambition of this 
=| volume is to stimulate a more fruitful discussion of the obstacles to further dis- 
->>| armament and to suggest means for overcoming the traditional stumbling blocks. 
(No x} It comes at a moment when the first concrete steps have been taken toward dis- 
To armament in the nuclear age. 450 pages. $10.00 
x D 
of r . 
ə  Populists, Plungers, and Progressives: A 
w@sx| Social History of Stock and Commodity 
P 
S3 Speculation, 1890-1936 


By CEDRIC B. COWING. From marketer memoirs, newspapers, financial journals, 
and congressional hearings and debates, the author has fashioned a narrative de- 
scribing for the first time the political and social as well as the economic adjustment 
of the American people to the speculative machinery that developed between 1890 
and 1936. 288 pages. $6.50 


Opposition to Louis XIV, The Political 
and Social Origins of the 
French Enlightenment 


By LIONEL ROTHKRUG. In the seventeenth century France attempted to be- 
come the first power in Europe, on sea as well as on land. Such policy required 
more than a large navy: to establish a sea based economy, to organize the largest 
portion of France’s industrial endeavor for foreign trade, there was needed an 
elaborate state apparatus of intervention, subventions and controls. This book ex- 
plains how many of the intellectual themes traditionally associated with the French 
Enlightenment were originally developed in the movements of resistance to this 
policy. 464 pages. $12.50 


~The League of Arab States, A Study in 
the Dynamics of Regional Organization 


By ROBERT W. MACDONALD. One purpose of this study is to discuss three 
major questions that face the league and are held to be typical of all regional 
organizations: the role of functional integration in cultural, economic, social, and 
scientific affairs; the problems of regional security and peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes among member states; and the importance of interaction between the League 
and the United Nations. Other topics of primary concern to the area and the 
League are analyzed, including the techniques of cooperation with the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies, neutralism and nonalignment, and the boycott 
of Israel. - 407 pages. $8.50 
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Political Culture and 
Political Development 


No. 5, “Studies in Political Development” SN 


Edited by LUCIAN W. PYE and SYDNEY VERBA. This volume presents a major |3 

first attempt to deal comparatively with the political cultures of nations in a large < 

part of the world. Specialists writing on ten nations relate the political culture of |PX : 

the country to the historical pattern by which the political culture itself developed. |% 
616 pages. $10.00 





Gaon, Conflict and Cohesion in 
an Indian Village 


By HENRY ORENSTEIN, The author reveals the way social change has affected 
village bonds, and how conflict, unequal power, and caste interaction have shifted 
with the weakening of village cohesion. Rich data about village organization and 

~. politics in a region of India that has received little recent attention are presented. 
* The author’s conclusions indicate that a certain kind of solidarity in villages is now 
disintegrating because of the formality and secularization that are part of the general 

- Movement toward social cohesion in the larger units of region and nation. 

350 pages. $8.50 


Christian Missionaries and the Creation of 
: Northern Rhodesia, 1880-1924 


By ROBERT I. ROTBERG. This book is an attempt to provide a case-study of the 
contribution made by Christian missions to the formation of Northern Rhodesia. 
Individually and collectively, they exercised a powerful influence over scattered 
| villages and whole tribes. The author focuses on the tensions between Christian 
authority and secular power, follows the growth of a secular initiative, traces the 
beginnings of an educational system and of an indigenous church. 256 pages. $6.50 


PRINCETON PAPERBACKS 


THE PRESS AND FOREIGN POLICY by Bernard C. Cohen. “A valuable and 
occasionally startling study.”—Saturday Review. $2.95 


POLAND BETWEEN EAST AND WEST, Soviet and German Diplomacy toward 
Poland, 1919-1933 by Josef Korbel. “An excellent work, well organized, lucidly 
written, and based on ample documentation.”—Polish Review. $2.95 


STRESEMANN AND THE POLITICS OF THE WEIMAR REPUBLIC by Henry 
Ashby Turner. “A valuable contribution to our understanding of a complex and 
controversial personality.”—Hans W. Gatzke. $2.95 
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THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


Recent Research Projects 

Conducted at the request of Federal, 
state and local government agencies, 
universities, and | 


8 


foundations: 


Community Renewal Planning 

Planning Action for Public Housing 

Integrated Housing 

Longitudinal Study of School Districts 

Attitudes toward Negro Demonstrations 
Transportation Planning Study 

Poverty & Social Isolation 

Fertility and Family Planning 

Manpower Needs of New York City 

Reasons non-Federal Scientists Remain non-Federal 
Longitudinal Study of Consumer Expenditures 
Retail Food Pricing Practices 

Food Consumption Behavior 

Motivations and Beliefs of Mutual Fund Investors 
High School Graduates: Four-Year Follow Up 
Attitudes & Aspirations of Teenagers 

Voting Referenda on Fluoridation 

Community Opinions about Cancer 

Attitudes toward Smoking & Health 

Community Knowledge of Communicable Diseases 


METHODOLOGICAL RESOURCES: 

Trained Interviewers... , Probability Sample: 
Efficient Questionnaires . , , Coding and Tabi 
Computer Programming ... Research Design 


For information write: Aaron J. Spector, P 
Vice President and Director, Social Science | 


NATIONAL ANALYSTS 


1015 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 19107 


The Nation's Leading Social Science and Marketing Res 
Founded 1943 
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The Metropolis: its People, Politics, and Economic Life 
JOHN C. BOLLENS ° HENRY J. SCHMANDT 


Here is a comprehensive analysis of the metropolis as a dynamic system of interacting rela- 
tionships among people, organizations, and institutions. The text covers the basic aspects of 
the metropolitan community: government and politics, social characteristics and trends, 
economic developments, and physical and Jand use considerations. The authors utilize a 
broad range of empirical investigations into metropolitan and urban phenomena and the 
relevant theory that has emerged. They analyze problems of metropolitan growth and efforts 
being made to solve them, and appraise the complex whole of metropolitan life and its 
future. Just published. 643 pp. $8.95 


An Economic Theory of Democracy 
ANTHONY DOWNS 


This is a reprint, in paper, of a widely acclaimed book which presents a theory of how gov- 
ernments arrive at decisions in a democratic society. The author bases the theory on the 
assumption that politicians act in their own self-interest, and he uses economic methodology 
to derive a deductive model of the behavior of governments, voters, pressure groups, and 
other political agents, in an environment where information is generally unavailable to the 
voter. The book explores the logic of decision-making and voter behavior under conditions of 
certainty and uncertainty. 310 pp. $2.75 


, The American Chief Executive 
é JOSEPH _KALLENBACH 


A scholarly study of the offices of President and state governor, with major attention given 
to the presidency. Using the comparative-analytical technique, the author deals with the 
historical origins and constitutional foundations of the offices, the process of selection and 
tenure, and the powers and functions of the chief executives. The approach is eclectic, in- 
cluding the historical, institutional, functional, and behavioral, depending upon which is 
most appropriate. Coming this winter. 


Harper’s Comparative Government Series 
MICHAEL CURTIS, EDITOR 
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The first three volumes—all paperbacks 


LATIN-AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT e Robert J. Alexander Just published 
WESTERN EUROPEAN INTEGRATION » Michael Curtis Just published 
GOVERNMENTS OF THE COMMONWEALTH eœ Josephine F. Milburn October 


„IARPER & ROW, PUBLISHERS ° 49 EAST 33d ST., NEW YORK 10016 
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1966-67 CONGRESSIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 


The deadline for submitting applications for the 1966-67 Congressional 
Fellowship Program is December 1, 1965. Preference will be given appli- 
cants between the ages of 23 and 35. 


Qualifications: 


e For Political Scientists—- Completion or near completion of Ph.D. in political 
science. Preference will be given to persons who are 
teaching or who intend to teach. 


e For Journalists ~— Bachelor’s degree and at least two years of profes- 
sional experience in newspaper, magazine, radio or 
television work. 


© For Law School Faculty—— LL.B. degree and at least one year’s teaching experi- 
Members ence in an accredited law school. 


Further information and application blanks may be obtained from: 


The American Political Science Association 
1726 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 





1966 African Tour Seminar Program 


DATES (APPROXIMATE)—AUGUST 10 TO SEPTEMBER 10 


o Because of the success of past Tour-Seminar programs, the Association is offering 
another in its series of travel study opportunities during the summer of 1966, in Africa. 

ə As was the case with the 1965 Latin American Tour-Seminar, this program will be 
carried out on regularly scheduled jet flights of reputable international carriers. 


e The cost to Association members will be substantially less than it would be for a 
similar trip arranged on an individual basis. Included in the fare will be round-trip tourist 
air transportation, first class hotel accommodations, numerous meals, baggage handling, 
and airport transfers. (On the basis of past experience, participants can expect that the 
cost of this educational activity will be accepted as deductible expense on Federal tax re- 
turns. ) 

è In cooperation with the governments of the nations on the itinerary and the relevant 
U. S. departments and agencies, the Association will arrange meetings and interviews with 
top level local governmental officials, members of university faculties, U. S. Foreign Service 
Personnel, foreign press representatives. Opportunities also will be provided for individual 
research and appropriate sightseeing activities. 

ə For further information concerning this educational, research, and travel opportunity, 
write to: APSA 1966 African Tour Seminar, The American Political Science Association, 
1726 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 20036. 
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| NEW AND RECENT TITLES FROM THE MACMILLAN 
-PROGRAM IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


A NEW PAPERBACK SERIES OF ORIGINAL WORKS 
GOVERNMENT IN THE MODERN WORLD 


General Editors, Paul Y. Hammond, the Rand Corporation 
and Nelson W. Polshy, Wesleyan University 


by Haywood R. Alker, Jr., Yale University 


Professor Alker demonstrates how mathematics is used to de- $% 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF ALLIANCE SYSTEMS 


HERBERT 8. DINERSTEIN* 
The RAND Corporation, Sania Monica, California 


The pattern of international relations has 
always been in flax. The further we are re- 
moved from a period, the easier it is to discern 
its most salient features. So the fifteenth cen- 
tury now emerges as the time of the birth of the 
nation-state which was to become the key fac- 
tor in international relations. Yet the supra-na- 
tional church was not successfully challenged 
until the next century. Today it is clear that 
the French revolution completed the conver- 
sion of dynastic states into national states. In 
retrospect the 18th and particularly the 19th 
centuries are seen as the high point of the world 
expansion of Europe and the extension of its 
system of international relations. Now we re- 
alize that the Japanese victory over Russia in 
1904-1905 marked the beginning of the coun- 
ter-offensive against Europe. But what emerges 
sharply now was obscured then by a welter of 
incident. 

Is the twentieth century the century of the 
ideological polarization of politics, or will it be 
the century of the end of ideology? At the end 
of the twentieth century will its first half seem 
to have been the period of world wars and its 
second half the period of peace? Fifty years 
from now it will be much easier to discern 
which features of the present international 
scene were transient, which permanent; now it 
is only possible to peer at the mass of events 
and try to make out some of the pattern. The 
hypothesis of this paper is that, first, the in- 
creased destructiveness of world war and the 
very small likelihood of its occurrence and, sec- 
ond, the establishment and expansion of a 
Communist state system have transformed the 
nature of international relations. 


* Any views expressed in this paper are those 
of the author. They should not be interpreted as 
reflecting the views of the RAND Corporation or 
the official opinion or policy of any of its govern- 
mental or private research sponsors. 


I. WAR AS AN INSTRUMENT OF POLICY 


The investigation will begin with an exami- 
nation of the change in the conception of war 
as an instrument cf policy, treating separately 
the periods before the First and Second World 
Wars and the period since the Second World 
War. 


A, Pre-World War I 


Before World War I statesmen believed, on 
the whole, that war could be profitable. Polit- 
ical leaders initiated wars, expecting gains com- 
mensurate with costs. The classic case com- 
prised Bismarck’s three wars against Den- 
mark, Austria, and France, which achieved the 
unification of Germany at a cost probably no 
greater than expected. 

The corollary to this assumption that some 
wars were worth the price was that some were 
not. Price was calculated not only in terms of 
prospective gain but also in terms of avoiding 
losses, Thus Great Britain reluctantly entered 
World War I pursuant to the guiding principle 
that no single nation—Germany in this case-— 
should be permitted to dominate the European 
continent, Had any of the major powers before 
World War I foreseen its consequences, each 
would probably have been willing to accept 
greater shifts in the balance of power before en- 
gaging in war. The low tolerance for political 
loss in the European capitals of 1914 was a 
function of their underestimate of the cost of a 
general war. 


B, Pre-World War II 


For the victorious powers, the terrible, unex- 
pected destructiveness of World War I pro- 
duced a conception of war midway between 
that of 1914 and that of the present. Clause- 
witz’s remark, made in a different context,' 


1 Karl von Clausewitz, On War (Modern Li- 
brary, New York, 1943), p 332. 
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that “a conqueror is always a lover of peace,” 
also applied to the Entente powers, since after 
1918 a new war could bring them no great bene- 
fits. A profound anti-war spirit permeated all 
levels of British and French society. Conse- 
quently, in contrast with their position before 
World War I, Great Britain and France were 
. willing to tolerate great and unfavorable 
changes in the balance of power before judging 
war to be necessary. : 

The defeated powers, on the other hand, in 
particular Germany after 1933, were too ab- 
sorbed in the consequences of defeat to worry 
much about the possible hollowness of victory 
in a new war. The harsh, punitive nature of the 
Treaty of Versailles had outraged practically 
all Germans who felt, at the very least, that 
guilt for the war was not exclusively theirs. (In- 
creasingly this judgment on war guilt was 
shared outside the country, especially in Great 
Britain and the United States.) The more mod- 
erate elements in German society expected an 
eventual voluntary modification of the terms of 
defeat. The German right wing, however, 
scorned concessions from the victors and pro- 
posed to get, by an aggressive policy, and 
quickly, what they believed to be their due. The 
great depression that hit Europe in 1931 
greatly enlarged the dissatisfaction and frus- 
tration in German society and two years later 
helped bring Hitler to power. Hitler promised 
radical solutions for Germany’s external and in- 
ternal problems. The Nazis were convinced and 
acted upon the conviction, that the Versailles 
Treaty should be revised only by force, or the 
threat of its employment. Hitler continued and 
hastened the rearmament of Germany begun, 
in part secretly, during the Weimar Republic. 
Finding himself unopposed by the West, he be- 
came more bold in throwing off the hampering 
restrictions of Versailles. Since Britain and 
France felt that war could only produce fur- 
ther national decline, while Germany felt that 
only the threat of war, and perhaps war itself, 
could restore the nation, retreat followed upon 
retreat until London and Paris were driven to 
choose reluctantly between the two extremes: 
to acquiesce in Hitler’s aims—which was tanta- 
mount to complete defeat in war, though with- 
out fighting—or to face up to him, with osten- 
sibly inferior armaments, at the grave risk of 
highly destructive general war. Either course 
seemed to promise only disaster, but war was 
finally accepted as the lesser evil. 

In the 1980s Germany viewed war as an in- 
strument of policy, as “have-not’”’ nations have 
traditionally done. Hitler’s strong desire for 
German expansion was coupled with a belief 
that his enemies could be beaten one by one. 
Had he foreseen how many, how powerful, and 
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how united his enemies would be, he might 
have been slower to provoke war. Between the 
two world wars Great Britain and France fol- 
lowed the traditional policy of victors: they up- 
held the status guo established by the last war, 
eschewed agression for themselves and deplored 
its practice by others. Their attitude toward 
wal as an instrument to prevent losses had be- 
come more cautious since 1914, for they feared 
that air bombing would make the next war a 
cataclysm of destruction.2 Consequently, they 
tolerated great defeats in Europe before resort- 
ing to war and exposed themselves to further 
defeats in the early years of the armed conflict. 


C. Post-World War II 


Today, neither the Soviet Union nor the 
United States has any goals commensurate 
with the expected cost of a nuclear war. Hence, 
given the present balance of military power, 
the initiation of total war is unacceptable. With 
the development of nuclear weapons, both ma- 
jor powers have now all but ruled out large- 
scale nuclear war as an instrument of policy. 

In the past the initiator of a war seldom 
thought it would be a total war; he always 
hoped to control the arena and intensity of war 
so as to maximize his chances of victory. Today 
it is commonly believed that a possible conse- 
quence of a direct military confrontation be- 
tween the two super-powers would be a rapid 
transition to total war accompanied by unprec- 
edented destruction. Both sides now say they 
will, and presumably intend to, retaliate with 
nuclear weapons if attacked with them on a 
large scale; but it 1s quite uncertain what lesser 
assaults, if any, would move them to nuclear 
war. Obviously both sides want to avoid such 
difficult decisions, and this is the basis of what- 
ever mutual understanding exists. What differ- 
entiates the present situation from that preced- 
ing the outbreak of World War II is that both 
sides rather than one have rejected total war as 
an instrument of policy. Furthermore—in con- 
trast to the situations preceding both world 
wars—the Soviet Union and the United States 
now have a very low tolerance for any changes 
in the balance of power in Europe. Since 1948 
no changes comparable to those that took place 
in the periods 1904-1914 and 1933-1939 have 
occurred, The comparative rigidity of the pre- 
sent arrangements in Europe is to be explained, 
first, by the mutual awareness of the conse- 


2 Chamberlain, particularly, and even Chur- 
chill, expected that aerial bombing would produce 
far more casualties than it actually did. However, 
50,000 British civilians died in German air raids, 
a figure that would have seemed horrible enough 
to the statesmen of 1938. 
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quences of a nuclear war and, second, by the 
fear on both sides that any shift in the balance 
of power would cause the losing side to suffer 
further losses in rapid succession. Dominoes 
falling, has been the favored image. As early as 
December 1953, when the United States still 
enjoyed what was practically a monopoly in 
nuclear weapons, President Eisenhower stated 
the conviction that has dominated American 
attitudes ever since. By asserting that a nuclear 
war would mean the end of civilization, he im- 
plied that only the gravest threat to American 
interests could justify a decision to launch nu- 
clear war. By maintaining American superior- 
ity in weapons, he reduced the likelihood that 
such threats would emanate from the Com- 
munist world. 

In the Soviet Union, as early as 1954, Ma- 
lenkov said that a nuclear war would mean the 
destruction of world civilization. Khrushchev, 
who was soon to replace him as the head of the 
Soviet government, rejected that view. As long 
as the Soviets had no significant nuclear capa- 
bilities of their own, the victorious Khrushchev 
faction insisted that a nuclear war, undesirable 
as it might be, would mean the destruction of 
the capitalist part of the world, not of the whole 
of civilization; and that Communism would 
rise like a phoentx from the ashes. The Soviets 
probably feared that if they accepted a cata- 
clysmic view of nuclear war, while only their 
opponents had the means to wage it, they 
would be inviting pressure from the West to 
yield political positions under the threat of such 
a war. However, after the Soviet Union itself 
gained acceptance for its claim to possess sub- 
stantial nuclear capabilities, Khrushchev 
moved to Malenkov’s position that a nuclear 
war would be a common disaster for all man- 
kind. In fact some Soviet writers, referring to 
nuclear war, now deny the validity of Clause- 
witz’s doctrine, adapted by Lenin, that war is 
the continuation of politics. In simple terms, 
they mean that nuclear war does not pay. 

At present, the public Chinese Communist 
position is similar to that taken by the Soviet 
Union down to about 1958 or 1959, although 
somewhat more stridently expressed. The Chi- 
nese apparently are reluctant to admit that nu- 
clear war would mean the end of the world 
while their enemies are the only ones in a posi- 
tion to wage such a war. The Soviet Union, 
they charge, has become a status quo power that 
sees more advantage in freezing present ar- 
rangements by agreement with its opponents 
than in a forward policy that entails some risk 
of conflict with them. Since the Chinese are 
willing to risk conflicts between the Communist 
world and its enemies—as an essential condi- 
tion for altering the status guo—they cannot 
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say that a total nuclear war would mean the 
end of mankind. The Chinese argue that the 
opponent is a “paper tiger;” that an aggressive 
joint Communist policy would produce con- 
cessions, not war, but that if capitalism initi- 
ated a war, it would be the tomb of that sys- 
tem. Communism, however, would survive. 
But the Soviet Union, with fewer unfulfilled as- 
pirations than the Chinese, has put forward a 
much more apocalyptic view of nuclear war 
than the Chinese and has been less willing to 
take risks, especially to promote the objectives 
of Chinese foreign policy. The Chinese have 
recommended that the whole Communist camp 
combine in pursuit of their objectives, but they 
have failed to impose their view on the others. 
In their consequent isolation, the Chinese have 
scrupulously avoided actions that might have 
provoked the United States to employ its nu- 
clear weapons against them. Whether Com- 
munist China’s policy will become bolder as it 
develops nuclear weapons, only time can tell. 

Meanwhile, the two super-powers have re- 
jected war as an instrument of policy because 
of their fear of its consequences. How this has 
influenced international affairs we shall shortly 
see. 


Il, IS WAR LIKELY? 


Before World War I, wars were more fre- 
quent than todav. More than a dozen regular 
wars were fought between 1870 and 1914, 
almost all bilateral, and many of them could 
have expanded into larger wars.? In addition, 
many international crises, almost all multilat- 
eral, threatened war. Since some of the wars of 
this period, including the two largest, the 


3 The following is a partial list: 


Franco-Prussian War, 1870. 

Serbo-Montenegrin War against Turkey, 1876. 

Russo-Turkish War, 1877-1888. 

British-Afghan War, 1878. 

The Zulu War, 1879. 

War of the Pacific, 1879-1883. 

British-Egyptian hostilities, 1882. 

Serbo-Bulgarian War, 1885. 

Sino-Japanese War, 1894-1895. 

Italo-Ethiopian War, 1896. 

. Greco-Turkish War, 1897. 

Spanish-American War, 1898. 

m. The Boer War, 1899-1902. 

n. The Russo-Japanese War, 1904-1905. 

o. Tripolitan War between Italy and Turkey, 
1911-1912. 

p. The First Balkan War, Bulgaria, Serbia, and 
Greece against Turkey, 1912-1913. 

q. Second Balkan War, Bulgaria against Serbia, 

Greece, Rumania, and Turkey, 1913. 
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Franco-Prussian War and the Russo-Japanese 
War,* yielded benefits to the victor that were 
apparently commensurate with the sacrifices, 
the recurrence of similar wars was not “un- 
thinkable.” 

At present the chances of a large-scale war 
with the most modern weapons seem small, cer- 
tainly very much smaller than in say, 1913 or 
1938. But the awful realization that the human 
race could be in jeopardy often dominates the 
imagination, obscures the reduced likelihood of 
war, and produces the emotionally based con- 
viction in times of crisis, that war is likely, or 
inevitable in the long run unless radical changes 
are made in the international system. The 
truth, however, is that statesmen in the com- 
peting camps share a catastrophic view of the 
consequences of nuclear war, and this has made 
warfare less likely. 

Not only general war, but apparently also 
wars on a smaller scale, with or without the em- 
ployment of nuclear weapons, have become 
less likely. Only a few years ago it was generally 
expected that limited wars would become more 
likely when the Soviet Union had acquired nu- 
clear parity. With both sides in possession of 
nuclear weaponry, the reasoning went, either 
side, trading on the common fear of a general 
nuclear war, might conduct war on a lower 
scale with relative impunity. 

The validity of this prediction has not under- 
gone a genuine test, since the United States has 
maintained nuclear preponderance. Although 
the Soviet Union has disposed of a substantial 
nuclear capability for some years now, the 
United States has enjoyed a mutually recog- 
nized superiority. In this situation both sides 
have been concerned about the escalation of 
local conflicts and have sought to avoid them. 
Whether local wars would be more likely if and 
when the Soviet Union achieved rough nuclear 
parity, or when China achieves a real nuclear 
capability, can only be a matter for specula- 
tion. 


Ill, THE NATURE OF THE 
ALLIANCE SYSTEMS 


A. Pre-World War I 


The great powers before World War I were 
organized in a balance of power system first 
systematically described by Machiavelli. A 
power shifted from one alliance to another, 


4 It is not generally appreciated that the Japa- 
nese, despite their naval victories, were staggered 
by the extent of their losses and probably would 
have soon taken the initiative in suing for peace, 
had not Russia done so because of the revolu- 
tionary situation in the latter country. I am in- 
debted to Paul Langer for this realization. 
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elther to “balance” another power or a coali- 
tion which had become too strong, or to place 
itself in a position to gain territory at the ex- 
pense of a former ally. In the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, nations sought ter- 
ritorial alterations within Europe, competed 
for empire in Asia and Africa, jockeyed for pos- 
itions of advantage in the expected demise of 
the Ottoman Empire. Some, but not all, of their 
goals were interchangeable. Thus Italy, by al- 
liance with the Central Powers, increased its 
chances of getting the territories it claimed on 
the French Riviera, but thereby relinquished 
claims to irredenta in the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. And Bismarck tried, but failed, to 
compensate France for the loss of Alsace-Lor- 
raine by holding out opportunities in Africa. 
But it was not only the prospect of gains that 
caused nations to shift from one alliance to 
another. Fear of loss could be equally, or more 
impelling. Thus, the German naval program of 
the turn of the century played a major role in 
persuading France and Great Britain that they 
had more to fear from Germany than from each 
other, 

In contrast to the present, ideology was not 
an inhibition to diplomatic realignments (ren- 
versements des alliances). The ideological differ- 
ences between Imperial Russia and Republican 
France and Liberal England were residual; for 
neither the Russians on the one hand, nor the 
French on the other, were intent on a political 
revolution within the other country (unlike the 
period from 1791-1815). These nations formed 
an entente which survived the crisis preceding 
the war, three years of war, and the democratic 
revolution of February 1917, only to collapse 
after the victory of the Communists in October 
1917. 

Great powers shifted their alignments rapidly 
and radically. For example, in 1898 in the Fash- 
oda crisis, Great Britain and France were on 
the brink of war over competing ambitions in 
Africa. The crisis that erupted brought the two 
countries closer to war than they had been for 
many years. The French, for a combination of 
domestic and foreign policy reasons, yielded 
and war was avoided. The name applied to this 
easement was détente. Several years later, 
largely because of a changed perception of the 
danger from Germany, the two powers formed 
an entente—practically an alliance—first set- 
tling territorial disputes between themselves on 
a basis of give and take. Thus, they proceeded 
from the brink of war immediately to a détente 
and eventually to an entente. A détente some- 
times developed into an entente; enemies some- 
times became friends. How much, or how little, 
this has changed we shall examine shortly. 

Remaining outside the alliance system was 
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only possible for countries without territorial 
ambitions and against whom others did not 
have territorial claims. Even so, in time of war 
or imminent war, another power might invade 
for strategic reasons: Of course, distant and 
powerful nations separated by oceans, like the 
United States, could remain outside the system 
of alliances. 


B. Pre-World War II 


By World War II the character of the system 
had begun to change in that the status quo and 
the revisionist groups were more firmly fixed in 
their positions. France, Great Britain, and the 
new states of Eastern Europe, created in part 
at the expense of Germany and of Russia, sup- 
ported the status quo. Germany, especially after 
Hitler’s rise to power, was revisionist, and the 
Soviet Union shunted between the two posi- 
tions, although it was basically revisionist.® 
Neither the Soviet Union nor any other major 
power was able to remain neutral. Small powers 
like Austria, the Baltic States, and Finland, 
outside the major alliance systems, or secured 
only by bilateral nonaggression pacts, lost their 
independence to the revisionist powers. Even 
within the status quo alliance system, weaker 
powers did not enjoy genuine security. Al- 
though the great powers never formally re- 
nounced their obligations to Czechoslovakia, 
in essence they abandoned her to Germany. Be- 
fore the First World War neutrality would not 
necessarily survive the outbreak of war; before 
the second, even membership in an alliance did 
not protect weaker powers from absorption be- 
fore the inception of general war. How different 
the position of the weak and unaligned has be- 
come! 

In the interwar period, the threat of internal 
revolution inhibited the formation of alliances. 
For example, the Franco-Russian treaty of mu- 
tual assistance signed in 1985 was never im- 
plemented by joint military arrangements as 
in the case of the Franco-Russian alliance 


6 The Soviet Union was revisionist when Ger- 
many was weak, a defender of the status quo after 
Hitler came to power, and revisionist again in 
1939 when it seized the opportunity to gain terri- 
tory and remain neutral in a war between its foes. 
The status quo position of the Soviet Union at 
various times must be distinguished from that of 
Great Britain and France, for unlike them it had 
great expectations of radical favorable chances in 
the future. The Soviet Union favored the status 
quo when its relative weakness permitted no other 
course, but was prepared to shift when oppor- 
tunities for aggrandizement offered themselves. 
Professor Vernon V. Aspaturion suggested this 
and other formulations. 
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whose negotiation was completed in 1894. Al- 
though the alliance proved abortive for more 
reasons than the ideological tension between 
Republican France and the Communist Soviet 
Union, ideology did play a major role. 


C. The Present 
1. General Character 


Alliances now differ in three large respects: 
(1) political goals have superseded military; (2) 
the relative power and the number of partici- 
pant states have altered significantly; and (8) 
ideology has become a major factor. 

a. The primacy of political goals. The deter- 
mination of the major powers to avoid war, 
noted above, has caused a qualitative change 
in international relations. The expectation that 
war can be avoided makes the primary purpose 
of alliances deterrence of war rather than prep- 
aration for its conduct. Although success in the 
former purpose is dependent on the latter, the 
primacy of deterrence is of great consequence. 
The great questions of war and peace are the 
almost exclusive concern of the Soviet Union 
and the United States; the secondary powers in 
both alliances benefit, or suffer, from the mili- 
tary balance produced by the rivalry of the two 
greatest powers. But the influence of secondary 
powers on the balance of power in comparison 
with their influence in earlier alliances is mod- 
est. The relations between the two greatest 
powers are increasingly conducted on the as- 
sumption that outstanding issues will be re- 
solved only by political means. The secondary 
members of both alliance systems pursue their 
particular goals in the confidence that there 
will be no world war. Thus conflicts with the 
hegemonic power within each alliance involve 
only political and economic costs. The question 
of isolation and abandonment in a world war 
need hardly be considered. The Chinese Com- 
munists would hardly have permitted relations 
with the Soviet Union to deteriorate to the 
point of withdrawal of Soviet military aid if 
they had expected war with the United States; 
de Gaulle would not have presumed to chal- 
lenge the American position in Western Europe 
if he expected a world war. Hence secondary 
powers, while less.influential in alliance mili- 
tary arrangements, enjoy more freedom of ac- 
tion within the alliance. The consequences of 
this increased freedom of action are quite differ- 
ent for each system. They will be examined at 
the point where intra-alliance arrangements 
are discussed. 

b. The increase in the number of participants 
in the international system and the change in 
ther relative power. Since the Second World 
War the distribution of power within the in- 
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ternational system has changed significantly. 
Earlier there were greater powers (more than 
two); secondary participants in alliances who, 
at the lower end of the power spectrum, merged 
with client states protected by a major power 
and without a genuinely independent foreign 
policy; and finally a great fraction of the 
world’s population, largely non-European, 
lived in colonies or semi-independent political 
entities. 

At present there are two super-powers, the 
Soviet Union and the United States, In time, 
probably, Communist China and, possibly, a 
united Western Europe will join the ranks of 
the super-powers. But now the gulf in power 
between the largest power in each alliance and 
the next largest is greater than ever before. 
Consequently, the very magnitude of the power 
of the two greatest states creates, despite their 
rivalry, some common concerns and common 
interests not shared by their allies. 

By now almost all the former colonies and 
semi-independent states have become indepen- 
dent and have largely remained unaligned. The 
reduced likelihood of world war makes it pos- 
sible for them to contemplate continued ‘exis- 
tence without becoming minor members of a 
diplomatic system. They no longer worry that 
their independence would constitute the vic- 
tor’s spoils in a new world war. From being the 
objects of international politics they have be- 


come active participants, adjusting and read- . 


justing their relationships with each other and 
with the major powers. And client states, es- 
pecially in Eastern Europe, as we shall see, are 
increasingly asserting some control over their 
own foreign policy. 

c. Ideology. Soon after the conclusion of the 
Second World War it became a truism that 
ideology was the major determinant in inter- 
national relations. But like many truisms it 
turned out to be a half-truth. As early as 1948 
Yugoslavia, after ejection from the Communist 
camp, was able to survive as an “unaligned” 
nation. The Soviet Union failed to gobble up 
weak nations on its periphery and communize 
them on the model of the Eastern European na- 
tions largely because, both before and after it 
acquired nuclear weapons, the Soviet Union 
feared a large war that might result from ag- 
gression against a small country protected 
within the American alliance system. The 
American system of guarantees and alliances of 
the 1950s has been much criticized of late on 
the ground that the Soviet Union was really un- 
aggressive and that the system extended Amer- 
ican commitments beyond American strength 
and willingness to play a world role. But the 
success of the policy of the containment of So- 
viet expansion by superior military strength 
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does not prove that containment was unneces- 
sary. It was just because some countries joined 
in the effort to contain the Soviet Union that 
other countries could afford non-alignment and 
enjoy the freedom of a position between the 
two main antagonists. But whatever the origin 
of the present security of the smaller powers, 
the present reality is that both diplomatic and 
ideological non-alignment are realistic policies 
for the weaker nations in the international sys- 
tem. 

After 1947 it was widely believed, on both 
sides, that the passage of a particular country 
from one camp to the other, regardless of its 
size, would precipitate a series of such changes. 
In the West this fear rested on the over-facile 
assumption that Western European nations, 
which had not been occupied by Soviet troops, 
were as much in danger of communization as 
the Eastern European countries had been. In 
the Soviet Union, on the other hand, it was 
feared that the successful departure of Yugo- 
slavia from the Soviet satellite system would 
be emulated. This fear lay at the basis of the 
brutal imposition of strict police controls in all 
the satellite states after 1948. Since then in 
Kurope both sides have felt that any alteration 
of the status quo would produce a chain reac- 
tion. 

But the very stability, caused in part by the 
mutually shared apprehension of the conse- 
quences of change, has produced a measure of 
relaxation. The conversion of some of the sat- 
ellite states of Eastern Europe into client 
states with incipient independent foreign pol- 
icies has been an embarrassment, and may pre- 
sage serious losses; but it has not been a dis- 
aster for the Soviet Union. Castro’s personal 
conversion to Communism, which (given his 
position) meant the communization of Cuba, 
caused great agitation in the United States. 
But it is now tolerated largely because of Cas- 
tro’s failure to spread the revolution, the rela- 
tively minor importance of Cuba, and the frus- 
tration of the Soviet attempt to make a major 
strategic change on the basis of a political vic- 
tory in a small country. 

In the overall balance of power, new Com- 
munist states, ideologically much diluted and 
little controlled by the largest Communist 
state or states, may become important. If, 
again, modernizing dictators adopt Commu- 
nism and impose the new faith on their people 
like the pagan princes converted to Christian- 
ity, will it be an extension of the international 
power of Communism or a dilution of its 
strength? It all depends on what happens to 
such states. If some stumble and founder, then 
the pattern maintained since 1920 when Hun- 
gary ceased being a Communist state will have 
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been broken—communization will no longer be 
irreversible, and each case can be separately as- 
sessed on its own terms. If on the other hand, 
each new regime consolidates itself (and no es- 
tablished regimes abandon Communism), then 
forceful measures to prevent what will seem to 
be permanent losses can be expected. Thus, 
ideology will play a greater role in international 
relations or a reduced role; the present situa- 
tion seems to be transitional. 

Very likely the importance of ideology in 
foreign policy calculations will persist longest 
in areas vital to the interests of the greatest 
powers. For example, it is difficult for the near 
and proximate future to imagine political 
changes in Europe in which ideology would not 
figure largely. Reckoning on the basis of power 
politics alone, the Soviet Union would have 
much to gain from the abandonment of the 
Communist regime in Eastern Germany. A se- 
rious proposal to Western Germany for reunifi- 
cation on the basis of demilitarized neutrality 
would have good chances of acceptance and at 
the very least would precipitate a major polit- 


ical crisis in Western Germany. Such a settle- ` 


ment, presumably including the settlement of 
the Polish (and Czech) western borders, would 
constitute a political settlement in Europe 
which would probably bring in its train major 
modifications of NATO and the Warsaw Pact. 
The enormous saving in money would greatly 
ease the dilemma of resource allocation within 
the Soviet Union. This projection of future 
events seems unrealistic only because the ideo- 
logical value of Eastern Germany cannot be ex- 
changed for other values. But the reconversion 
of Castro, or the collapse of his regime would 
probably not be viewed as fraught with disas- 
ter by the Soviet Union. 


2. Inter-Alliance Relations 


a. As between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Earlier the familiar point was made 
that the Soviet Union and the United States 
have a common interest in avoiding nuclear 
war. But beyond that common interest, rivalry 
is the keynote of the relationship. In that ri- 
valry, relative military strength is crucial. At 
present both sides accept United States supe- 
riority in nuclear weapons, but Soviet accep- 
tance followed upon efforts to create a balance 
more favorable to the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
Union failed to convert its priority in ballistic 
missiles into a superiority in intercontinental 
forces, largely, probably, because of its indus- 
trial and economic inferiority. It also failed in 
its effort to alter the military balance by the 
expedient of putting medium and intermediate- 
range missiles into Cuba in the fall of 1962. For 
the Soviet Union, a test-ban treaty promised 
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to, and has tended to, stabilize the weapons 
balance at roughly the present level, namely 
an inferior Soviet position in intercontinental 
nuclear weaponry. The Soviet Union probably 
accepted such a state of affairs for the interim, 
at least, because the alternatives might be 
worse. A continuation of the arms race at a 
faster pace might well produce no relative ad- 
vantage. The economic cost, which the Soviet 
Union can ill afford, might well be paid with- 
out military and political improvements rela- 
tive to the United States, perhaps even with a 
decline in the Soviet Union’s relative position. 
The United States, on the other hand, enjoy- 
ing a military superiority which it believes has 
contributed to the frustration of Soviet aims in 
Cuba, West Berlin, and elsewhere, is willing to 
continue the present situation. It is uncertain, 
of course, whether opportunities, especially in 
the technological sphere, to alter the weapons 
balance will emerge and be exploited by the So- 
viet Union. But et present the United States 
and the Soviet Union seem to accept roughly 
the present balance because the former finds it 
satisfactory and the latter can see no way to al- 
ter it significantly for the better. 

An unusual feature of the treaty, and signif- 
icant for the altered nature of international re- 
lations, was that both the Soviet Union and the 
United States knew that a major ally of each 
would refuse to sign it. The leading powers of 
the rival alliances thus agreed on a major issue 
concerning which, one differed with France and 
the other with Communist China—both dis- 
agreements being between allies. Furthermore, 
the conclusion of the treaty legally bound the 
signatories to resist their allies’ demands for as- 
sistance in developing nuclear weapons. What- 
ever political costs were involved in opposing 
the wishes of their alliance partners the United 
States and the Soviet Union were ready to bear. 
Both major powers opposed the further pro- 
liferation of nuclear weapons, and the treaty 
represented a common resolve not to assist in 
such proliferation. It was generally recognized, 
however, that even without help France and 
Communist China could acquire nuclear weap- 
ons by their own efforts. 

The corollary of the Soviet and American de- 
termination to reduce the danger of war by con- 
trolling nuclear weapons as much and as long 
as possible by themselves is the determination 
to avoid small-scale conflicts which could grow 
into larger ones, eventually threatening war. 
Most often this has meant the frustration of a 
secondary ally’s desire to use force to his own 
advantage. The two super-powers, in a sense, 
have a tacit pact to keep the peace even if it 
frustrates an ally’s ambitions. Thus the United 
States vetoed the Anglo-French-Israeli adven- 
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ture in Suez, with the Soviet Union adding 
menace from the sidelines. Whatever the extent 
of Chinese desires in India in the fall of 1962, 
the joint—though not concerted—United 
States and Soviet support of India set limits on 
Chinese objectives. In both cases it was a non- 
aligned nation that was protected against an 
ally. As a consequence, the United States and 
Soviet partnership in keeping the peace recluces 
the policy alternatives traditionally enjoyed by 
secondary members of an alliance. Thus, not 
only the nuclear powers, but their weaker allies, 
also must pursue their foreign policy objectives 
with much less reliance on military force as an 
instrument to attain desired goals. 

The recognition of an- area of common So- 
viet-American interest, symbolized by the test- 
ban treaty, has been referred to as a détente, 
But unlike the traditional détente, the present 
arrangements cannot be converted into an 
entente, 1.¢., the alliances cannot be reshuffled 
because several essential features are lacking. 

First, the present situation is essentially bi- 
polar, since as has already been remarked, the 
difference between the power of the strongest 
member of each alliance and the next strongest 
is unprecedentedly great. Traditionally, great 
powers shifted from one alliance to another be- 
cause another power of the same size was per- 
ceived as threatening. Thus the British Entente 
cordiale with France in 1904 required the exis- 
tence of a Germany. At present the Soviet 
Union and the United States have no peers in 
power. 

Second, in most reversals of alliances at least 
one partner was revisionist, that is, considered 
territory held by another power as rightfully 
belonging to itself. Thus the Anglo-French 
entente cordiale of 1904 eventually brought Al- 
sace-Lorraine back to France; the Italian shift 
from the Triple Alliance to the Triple Entente 
brought them Fiume, etc. Now both the Soviet 
Union and the United States, having been vic- 
torious in the last war, are essentially status quo 
powers. This generalization requires serious 
modification only when the present arrange- 
ments for Germany are challenged, but hardly 
at any other time. 

Concerted action to keep the peace between 
two powers is not equivalent to common action 
to ward off a common threat from a third 
power, or to gain something at the expense of 
third powers. Unless and until the Soviet Union 
and the United States perceive a threat from a 
third power of equal rank, or both develop ag- 
grandizing goals which can be achieved only at 
the expense of third powers of equal rank, the 
necessary basis for the conversion of détente to 
entente, for the reversal of alliances, does not 
exist, 
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Thus even if the ideological tension between 
the Soviet Union and the United States dimin- 
ishes rather than intensifies, they can only be- 
come more friendly; they cannot become 
friends. 

But from the point of view of secondary 
allies, this partial accommodation between the 
two super-powers has some of the features of a 
reversal of alliances, especially if the accommo- 
dation is in an area of vital interest to the sec- 
ondary power. Thus, in the Chinese view, the 
Soviet accommodation with the United States 
on the peace issue has deprived the Chinese of 
practically every advantage which the alliance 
had afforded. But unlike the classic reversal of 
alliances, the Chinese do not find themselves in 
another diplomatic constellation. The improve- 
ment in the relations between the two super- 
powers does not lead to the reshuffling of alli- 
ances but to alterations within each alliance 
which will be considered subsequently. 

b. As between a super-power and a secondary 
power in a rwal alliance. On several occasions 
the United States and the Soviet Union have 
given limited support to a secondary power in 
the rival system in order to increase the lever- 
age of that power in relation to the hegemonic 
power, with the object of reducing the cohesion 
of the rival system. American aid to Yugoslavia 
was ah example of such a tactic—after the fact 
to be sure, but relevant nonetheless. After the 
increase in Poland’s independence in 1956, 
United States aid to Poland was offered in the 
hope of consolidating that independence rather 
than out of any farther reaching community of 
Polish and American foreign policy interests. 
Recently, Rumania has taken first steps to- 
ward similar arrangements. Other East Euro- 
pean Communist states may well follow suit. 
Thus far these measures have not caused de- 
partures from the Warsaw Pact, but have 
rather contributed to the process of desatelli- 
tization in Eastern Europe. 

Similarly in Cuba, the Soviet Union offered 
Castro, then not yet a Communist, limited po- 
litical and economic assistance with the pur- 
pose of reducing the cohesion of the American 
diplomatic system in the Caribbean. Castro, a 
modernizing caudillo, deemed it necessary to 
provoke sharp conflict with the United States 
in order to demonstrate that he was not merely 
another dictator, who after eloquent promises 
of reform would relapse into corruption. In or- 
der to guarantee continued Soviet support and 
also to control his own Communist Party, Cas- 
tro declared himself and Cuba to be Commu- 
nist. If Paris was worth a mass to Henry IV, 
Cuba was worth a party card to Castro. In con- 
trast to the Russian and Chinese revolutions, 
which derived largely from internal impulses 
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with subsequent effects on foreign policy align- 
ments, the basic impulse in Cuba was in the 
realm of foreign policy with subsequent effects 
on domestic policy. 

Attempts by both the United States and the 
Soviet Union to weaken the rival coalition by 
approaches to some of its members seem to be 
a permanent rather than a transitory phenom- 
enon, 

c. As between secondary members of rival alli- 
ance systems. The main purpose of cross-alli- 
ance relationships between secondary alliance 
members is to gain leverage as against the alli- 
ance hegemon, often on issues which are of sec- 
ondary importance to the hegemonic power but 
of primary Importance to the weaker power. 
For the United States, relations with Pakistan 
are important, but no more important than re- 
lations with a dozen other powers. For Pakistan 
nothing is more important than the Indian 
problem. Hence Pakistan’s arrangements with 
China have as their main motive the improve- 
ment of her position vis-à-vis India. 

The Franco-Chinese exchange of courtesies 
(rapprochement would describe more than has 
occurred), was motivated by considerations of 
lesser urgency than the Pakistani-Chinese ges- 
tures of friendship. The French desire a larger 
voice in allied policy in general, and in South- 
east Asian policy in particular, but their na- 
tional interest in that area can only be residual 
and sentimental. It is more a case of, “I will be 
heard.” For the Chinese it represents a sym- 
bolic escape from the diplomatic isolation 
caused by the Sino-Soviet breach. 

Recently, both the French and the Germans 
have sought to improve their relations with 
some of the Eastern European countries. In 
part the motive resembles that of the United 
States in seeking to stimulate the growth of the 
independence of these states from the Soviet 
Union, but in part it expresses the rivalry of 
France and Germany for dominance in Europe. 

In these cases, to greater or lesser extent, the 
approaches of second-rank members of one alli- 
ance to second-rank members of another alli- 
ance have been un-ideological and represent an 
effort to satisfy desires thwarted by the hege- 
monic power. Thus Pakistan wants a settle- 
ment of the Kashmir dispute which the United 
States will not support; France wants to be the 
first power in Western Europe; the countries of 
Eastern Europe want to improve their bargain- 
ing power with the Soviet Union by establish- 
ing better relations with France and especially 
West Germany. 

Since only the hegemonic power can satisfy 
the demands represented by these cross-alli- 
ance overtures between secondary powers, 
these overtures do not lead to switching alli- 
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ances. After all, it is the United States, not 
China, to whom Pakistan must look for effec- 
tive pressure for its solution of the Kashmir 
question. France wants American acceptance 
of its claim to primacy in Europe; Soviet or 
Chinese assent is meaningless. Poland and 
Rumania require Soviet acceptance of their de- 
sire for greater freedom in foreign policy. West 
Germany or France cannot satisfy that wish, 
they can only serve as instruments for Its ac- 
complishment. Therefore, these approaches to 
members of the rival alliance are really meth- 
ods of improving negotiatory power against the 
hegemonic power. The basic impulse is from 
within the alliance, not from without. 

d. As between non-aligned powers and alliance 
members. (1) Competition between members of ri- 
val alliances for influence with the non-aligned. 
In the immediate postwar period, only the 
Western alliance system drew non-aligned 
states to itself. These states fell into several 
categories: first, states against whom the Soviet 
Union or China had territorial claims or was 
presumed to have territorial ambitions (Tur- 
key and Iran in the Near East). In the Far 
East, South Korea and South Vietnam were 
under threat wher not under attack. 

A second category of states entering the 
American mid-eastern and far eastern alliance 
systems comprised those who wanted American 
economic or political aid but were under no 
immediate threat from either the Soviet Union 
or China. Iraq, Pakistan, and the Philippines 
are the obvious cases. Most new states, how- 
ever, percelving no threat from the main 
Communist states, and hoping for economic 
support from both systems, have remained 
unaligned. 

When it was realized that the Soviet Union 
had abandoned the policy of the absorption of 
contiguous states out of fear of the conse- 
quences, states in the tier beyond those imme- 
diately bordering on the Soviet Union and 
China dropped whatever ideas they had had 
of joining a Western defense system, thus put- 
ting a term to the Western process of alliance 
building. 

Furthermore, beginning in 1955, the Soviet 
Union began to furnish military, and some- 
times economic, support, especially to former 
colonies who were at odds with their former im- 
perial masters. Indonesia and Egypt are the 
two most important in this category. 

For the great majority of the non-aligned 
countries, national interest is best served by 
joining neither alliance system and being wooed 
by both. Above it was argued that the interna- 
tional tension produced by the communization 
of new states (the unaligned or underdevel- 
oped, or both, being the most likely candi- 
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dates) would not remain at its present level. It 
would either increase or decrease. If concern in- 
creases, efforts to draw unaligned countries 
into alliance systems would resume, with the 
leaders of the unaligned countries seeking to ex- 
ploit the advantages of the middle position. In 
a period of intense rivalry for their allegiance, 
the leaders of non-aligned countries could com- 
bine appeals to magnanimity with the threat 
or promise to move from one camp into 
another. But this is a threat of limited utility, 
because all concerned know that the first choice 
for the unaligned is the medial position. 

If fears for the definitive passage of pres- 
ently unaligned (or loosely aligned) powers to 
one of the systems decline, the bargaining 
power of the unaligned will be sharply reduced. 
They will be reduced to a position commen- 
surate with their power. They can appeal to the 
magnanimity of the great powers, but they can- 
not negotiate effectively because they have 
little to give or withhold. 

The super-powers in their rivalry and mu- 
tual fear of war have permitted the birth of a 
host of new nations and have protected their in- 
dependence. These now act on the interna- 
tional stage, but the political importance of 
any single one of these nations becomes a mul- 
tiple of its true power only when it becomes an 
object of rivalry between the two super-powers, 

(2) Competition between members of the same 
alliance system for influence among uncommitted 
states. The first area of Sino-Soviet rivalry for 
influence in underdeveloped countries has been 
Southeast Asia. By the time of the Bandung 
Conference at the latest, it was clear that Sino- 
Soviet rivalry for the adherence of the un- 
aligned was at least as important as Commu- 
nist-capitalist rivalry. 

Since the Soviet signature of the test-ban 
treaty, the Chinese have challenged Soviet in- 
fluence wherever they could: in Africa, in the 
Near East, in Latin America, and even in Eu- 
rope. This competition is really a function of 
intra-alliance dissension, to the examination of 
which we shall now proceed. 

Competition within the non-Communist al- 
liance for influence among the unaligned, by 
contrast, is of slight significance, because no 
conflict comparable to the Sino-Soviet conflict 
exists. Greek-Turkish rivalry in Cyprus, how- 
ever sharp, is consequently localized; and 
French oil interests in North Africa, as against 
other European powers are not the occasion of 
NATO?’s troubles. 

a. The non-Communist alliance system. The 
purpose of the non-Communist alliance sys- 
tem or, more correctly, systems, is the contain- 
ment of the Communist states, This is a fam- 
iliar goal in international diplomacy, namely, 
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not allowing an opponent to grow too strong. 
Two novelties characterize this effort: its geo- 
graphical scope and its duration. The French 
Revolution, in its time, also presented a threat 
to the established political order, but it was es- 
sentially confined to Europe, and conclusively 
contained in 1815, only a quarter century after 
its beginning. The Communist Revolution is 
almost half a century old and still presents 
challenges in many parts of the world. 

The ideological character of the Communist 
system has impelled a search in the non-Com- 
munist alliance for a suitable ideological label 
for its system, but none has been found, for the 
internal regimes of the member nations are 
based on different principles. Cutside of West- 
ern Europe, only in countries populated by set- 
tlers from Northwestern Europe, and in Japan, 
are societies based on a broad consensus. In 
most of Latin America, the Near and Middle 
and Far East, ruling strata are too narrow and 
middle classes too small to make representative 
democracy a genuine possibility at present. Al- 
though frequently deplored, this political di- 
versity in the non-Communist alliance is a 
source of strength rather than weakness, as we 
shall presently see. 

The non-Communist alliance system truly 
deserves the appellation of polycentric because 
it is a congeries of alliances with different pur- 
poses suited to the different threats posed by 
Communism in various parts of the world. In 
each of these alliances the hegemonic power, 
the United States, plays a different role. 

In the NATO alliance, after setting into mo- 
tion the economic and political restoration of 
Western Europe, the United States by the 
maintenance of nuclear military superiority has 
limited the options open to Communist expan- 
sion, Since 1948 when Czechoslovakia became 
a Communist country, the Communist state 
system has made no progress in Europe. Hence 
the anti-Communist purpose cf the NATO al- 
liance has receded into the background, and 
NATO’s main task is to maintain a éredible de- 
terrent against the Soviet Union. Since this 
task has been successfully accomplished, its im- 
portance tends to be forgotten, except when the 
Soviet Union offers a challenge such as the 
Berlin crisis, or even more dramatic, the Cuban 
missile crisis. 

With security against both internal and ex- 
ternal threats seemingly assured, the nations of 
Western Europe can and do devote much of 
their energies to jockeying for favored posi- 
tions, as against each other, and as against the 
hegemonic power of the United States. France 
has put herself forward as the claimant for 
leadership in Europe. Western Germany can- 
not compete for this position despite her 
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greater economic resources, because the unre- 
solved problem of unification makes her polit- 
ically dependent on the United States. The is- 
sues on which the NATO allies differ are well 
publicized: the sharing of nuclear control in 
NATO, the terms of economic integration, sup- 
port for Western Germany’s position on the 
Berlin issue and what hes behind it—the polit- 
ical future of all Germany. Yet despite these 
very genuine differences, the system is not dis- 
integrating, but is rather rearranging the rela- 
tionship of its parts. After all, the economic in- 
tegration of part of Western Europe goes for- 
ward; economically Western Europe and the 
United States are growing closer rather than 
apart. The basic stability of the NATO alliance 
can be explained on two grounds. First, no 
claimant for second place presents a genuine 
challenge to United States power. China may 
someday be a greater power than the Soviet 
Union, but neither France nor Germany can 
challenge the preeminence of the United States. 
Thus de Gaulle is claiming the position of the 
first among the secondary powers in the alli- 
ance, rather than the position of first in the al- 
liance. Since goals are limited, the conflict does 
not pass beyond a certain point. Second, the 
modesty of NATO’s goals makes of it an alli- 
ance which can withstand a great deal of turbu- 
lence. Since its main purpose is to prevent the 
spread of Communism and Soviet power in Eu- 
rope, differences which do not threaten the ac- 
complishment of that objective are not really 
subversive. If the purpose of NATO encom- 
passed a common political direction of all West- 
ern Europe, or a common economic policy di- 
rected from the center, then NATO would be 
even more disrupted than the Soviet system in 
Eastern Europe. It is because the true purpose 
of NATO is merely anti-Communist that the al- 
liance is capable of accommodating so much 
change. 

A striking feature of the NATO alliance sys- 
tem is the limited power of the hegemonic part- 
ner. The Cyprus issue illustrates the increased 
independence of the weaker power within the 
alliance. In a traditional alliance system, both 
Greece and Turkey would have had to consider 
the consequences of defying the wishes of the 
hegemonic partner for peace in Cyprus. The 
Turks would have had to calculate that bad 
relations with the Unjted States might en- 
courage the Soviet Union to press its claims 
once again for irredenta in Eastern Anatolia. 
The Greeks, for their part, would have had to 
worry that bad relations with the United States 
would encourage Yugoslavia or Bulgaria, or 
both, to renew claims for Greek Macedonia. 
But neither Greece nor Turkey need concern 
themselves overmuch about such contingen- 


cies, because in a common desire to avoid ter- 
ritorial conflicts which might cause even 
greater conflicts, the Soviet Union and the 
United States have consistently avoided terri- 
torial conflicts in Europe in which both alli- 
ances were involved. The consequence has been 
to make territorial conflict within alliances eas- 
ier, 

The problems of the hegemonic power in the 
CENTO and SEATO alliances are very differ- 
ent from those in NATO. In the band of terri- 
tory stretching from the Bosporus to the China 
Sea, the economic hase for political institutions 
of the Western European type does not exist. 
Unresolved internal, political, and economic 
problems of varying intensity characterize 
every member of the CENTO and SEATO al- 
liances. And in Vietnam, a situation exists 
which the Communists expected would be com- 
mon to the majority of the former colonies, 

The speed and relative ease of decoloniza- 
tion since World War II has come as a surprise 
to all. Communist theorists expected that the 
imperial powers and the colonies would have 
been involved in long armed conflict, during 
which the national liberationist movement 
would have been captured by Communist par- 
ties. However, only in Indo-China is the Com- 
munist Party engaged in active combat to be- 
come the successor to a colonial regime. 

In Vietnam, therefore, the United States is 
trying in the midst of a civil war to create the 
political conditions in which democracy might 
be able to grow, and it is not an easy task. Had 
the British been as reluctant to face the neces- 
sity of liquidating empire as the French, Burma 
today might be in the position of Vietnam, 
rather than an independent and unified coun- 
try. 

In the CENTO and SEATO alliances the 
hegemonic power has two tasks: first to create 
the conditions for economic growth, which it 
is hoped will permit the establishment of 
broadly based governments of the West Euro- 
pean type in which the internal threat is prac- 
tically nonexistent: and second, as in Vietnam, 
to aid a regime actually engaged in a civil war 
with Communists. 

The role of the United States as the hege- 
monic power in Latin America is again very dif- 
ferent. Opposition to the extension of the Com- 
munist state system is a very different task in 
Latin America than in Europe or Asia. The 
geographical proximity of part of Latin Amer- 
ica enables it to play a role in the military re- 
lationship between the two super-powers. The 
United States’ successful opposition to the em- 
placement of missiles in Cuba was in pursuit of 
the goal of maintaining strategic superiority 
over the Soviet Union. As pointed out earlier, 
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Soviet acceptance of this relationship is the 
condition of the existing détenie between the 
super powers. 

A second United States purpose in Latin 
America is to prevent the establishment of 
Communist regimes in these countries. The 
hegemonic position of the United States in this 
alliance is complicated, first, by the circum- 
stance that the danger from Communism is in- 
ternal rather than external. The United States 
and Latin America are in a very uneasy relation- 
ship because of their different assumptions 
about the nature of their relationship. Al- 
though Latin American countries display a 
very wide variety of stages of development, 
they share the belief that the United States 
plays a dominant role in the affairs of each 
country. For each country of Latin America 
the United States is the most important for- 
eign power; for the United States, each Latin 
American country is only one of many. The na- 
tural consequence is resentment at neglect. 

Second, the belief is almost universal in 
Latin America that United States policy to- 
ward Latin America is largely determined by 
American private investors in Latin America. 

Third, any United States involvement in the 
internal affairs of Latin American countries 
awakens the suspicion that North American 
imperialism is again active. 

Yet the very formulation of the problem ne- 
cessitated active North American involvement 
in Latin American internal affairs. The opera- 
tive theory in the United States is that the un- 
resolved developmental problems of Latin 
America may create good opportunities for 
Communism, and that therefore it is in the in- 
terests of the United States to help Latin Amer- 
ican countries develop their economies. 

In Latin America, however, the danger of 
Communism from within is not perceived as so 
great, and the dominant feeling is that the 
United States owes Latin America assistance 
because of the profits that American business 
has made in the last century. Moreover, the 
United States, it is believed, owes such a debt 
even if the businesses of its citizens are con- 
fiscated. 

The situation is further complicated by vac- 
illations in the United States judgment as to 
the danger of Communism in Latin America. 
The Cuban conversion to Communism, at first 
seen as a pattern for the future, is now in- 
creasingly perceived both by the Soviet Union 
and the United States as unique. As the danger 
of Communism is perceived to diminish, quite 
naturally United States interest in Latin Amer- 
ica declines. 

The Rio Pact is not, then, a traditional alli- 
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ance against a foreign threat but an agreement 
about United States economic and military as- 
sistance against internal threats, variously per- 
ceived by the signatories of the pacts. Is this 
a transitional or a permanent feature of the 
international scene? The answer seems to de- 
pend very much on the future prospects of 
Communism discussed above. If Communism 
loses as well as gains, then new variants of 
syncretic Communism in Latin America, if 
they emerge, will probably be viewed as re- 
versible phenomena which might do world 
Communism more harm than good in the long 
run, If on the other hand, Communism con- 
tinues to gain, the pressure for intervention 
before and after the fact of conversion will be 
high.® 

b. The Communist alliance system. The mem- 
bers of the Communist alliance system share 
with the members of the non-Communist alli- 
ance system the security from war which re- 
sults from the common interests of the two su- 
per-powers in keeping the likelihood of war low. 
But beyond this the resemblance ceases. The 
major distinguishing features of the Commu- 
nist alliance are the following: (1) It is a frag- 
mented system meant to be universal. (2) It is 
divided into revisionist and status que powers. 
(3) Its members have territorial and economic 
claims against each other. 

The greatest difficulty in the Communist al- 
liance system to is establish a common agree- 
ment on its goals. As we have seen in the non- 
Communist alliance system where the purpose 
is essentially to contain Communism, the alli- 
ance system is divided into different parts in ac- 
cordance with the nature of the task, with the 
United States being the hegemonial power in 
each of the sub-alliances, No such satisfactory 
solution is possible in the Communist alliance 
because its goals go far beyond containing the 
opponent; they encompass, eventually, over- 
whelming him. It has not been possible to 
reach agreement on how to do so safely in a 
world full of nuclear weapons. 

For a long time the Communist camp could 
preserve the fiction of the existence of a correct 
political and military strategy to be discovered 
by divination from the entrails of Marxism. 
While the pontifex maximus was established in 
Moscow, the question of variant interpreta- 
tions never arose. But just as the United States 
and the Soviet Union finally succeeded in es- 


6 These lines, like the rest of the paper, were 
written in March 1965. No changes have been 
made in the text to accommodate subsequent 


events like the Dominican crisis. 
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tablishing the security of their respective allies 
from attack, the primacy of Moscow was chal- 
lenged from within the Communist alliance sys- 
tem by China, and the leadership of the United 
States within the Atlantic Alliance was sharply 
disputed by de Gaulle. The protected secon- 
dary powers challenged the hegemon, but the 
consequences were much more serious for the 
Communist system. 

For one, the main challenger, Communist 
China, was potentially a greater power than 
the Soviet Union, which lent a special bitter- 
ness to the conflict. Second, the problem of mu- 
tual economic aid is much more severe in the 
Communist camp than in the other. In the 
non-Communist system, 1n each of the sub-al- 
lances, economic demands have been made 
only on the hegemon, that is, the United States. 
In Western Europe economic assistance is no 
longer necessary; in cther areas the extent of 
economic assistance is under continous assess- 
ment. But in the Communist camp the direc- 
tion of demands has been reversed. The Soviet 
Union at one time exploited Eastern Europe, 
but since 1956 it has responded to demands 
upon itself from Eastern Europe. The Soviet 
Union also exploited China by reasserting 
Tsarist rights in the Treaty Ports and on the 
Manchurian railroad. Moreover, as has been re- 
vealed since, the Chinese Communists had to 
pay for Soviet military aid during the Korean 
War. After Stalin’s death the flow of demands 
was reversed until 1960, when the Soviet pro- 
gram of military and economic assistance came 
to an end. 

These reversals in the flow of economic 
wealth are profoundly disturbing to the Com- 
munist camp because a critical goal for all its 
members, including the hegemonic power, is 
the attainment of the standard of living of the 
advanced Western capitalist countries. Since 
the United States has already attained this 
goal, offering assistance to its allies does not 
mean postponing the achievement of the aim of 
an adequately fed and clothed population. 

A further cause for division in the Commu- 
nist alliance is the existence of status quo and 
revisionist powers. These claims are not only 
against members of the non-Communist alli- 
ance, but against each other. 

The Soviet Union, being a victor in the last 
war, is essentially a satisfied power territori- 
ally. Communist China is not, having active 
claims to Taiwan and inactiye but not aban- 
doned claims in Southeast Asia. A common pol- 
icy of pressing these claims would produce 
gains for China, not the Soviet Union, and 
what is more, the costs to the Soviet Union are 
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higher. Soviet support of Chinese territorial 
claims could cause conflict with the United 
States, but even if that were avoided it would 
most probably produce a new phase of the 
arms race with the attendant economic embar- 
rassment of the Saviet Union. Since China is 
too far behind the United States in weapons to 
be in competition, this cost does not enter into 
her calculations. 

Thus in the Communist alliance, agreement 
cannot be reached on a common policy of pro- 
moting the expansion of Communism, nor on 
some scheme for sharing economic resources to 
build Communism in each country. The frus- 
tration produced by these differences is so high 
that Communist China has raised her territo- 
rial claims against the Soviet Union and Outer 
Mongolia and has encouraged Rumania to 
raise the question cf Bessarabia obliquely. Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, and East Germany have 
not claimed the territory they lost to the Soviet 
Union, but these demands are just beneath the 
surface. 

Originally, in the Communist system the 
tendency was for each country’s internal insti- 
tutions to be pressed into conformity with 
those of the Soviet Union; but since Stalin’s 
death diversification rather than Gleichschal- 
tung has been the trend. This aggravates inter- 
nal political problems in the Soviet Union. For 
example, the freedom of action of Soviet lead- 
ers in domestic agricultural policy is limited by 
the existence of a Poland without collective 
farms. 

Within the Western system the necessity to 
maintain uniformity in the political regimes of 
all its members has never been felt, and cen- 
trifugal tendencies do not create pressures for 
domestic reforms. As the originally looser sys- 
tem becomes more £o, there is little feedback in 
internal politics. As the rigid system loosens, 
however, the feedback is significant and, what 
must be deeply disturbing, of dimensions dif- 
ficult to foresee and assess, 

Thus it is hard to imagine Eastern Europe 
as anything but much altered ten years from 
now and Western Europe as remaining essen- 
tially the same. Paradoxically, it seems that the 
cohesion of the Communist alliance system, 
once pressed into a rigid mold, will suffer much 
greater disintegration than the always loose 
non-Communist system. And the multiplica- 
tion of ideological variants of Communism 
probably will eventually attenuate the ideolog- 
ical force of Communism. 

Perhaps the second half of the twentieth cen- 
tury will indeed be the time of the end of ideo- 
logy and a time of peace. 


DIMENSIONS OF POLITICAL SYSTEMS: FACTOR ANALYSIS 
OF A CROSS-POLITY SURVEY* 


Puinurpe M. GREGG AND ARTHUR S. BANKS 
Indiana University 


Since the publication of David Easton’s The 
Political System, it has become increasingly 
common for political scientists to speculate as 
to the basic factors which may be common to 
all political systems and which, in their varying 
manifestations, determine the unique styles of 
political behavior within each. Efforts to 
identify the basic political phenomena and 
their complex relationships have generated a 
variety of cross-national conceptual schemes 
and propositions. Some authors speak of struc- 
tural and functional requisites, some refer to 
equilibrium conditions for system maintenance. 
Others, employing more traditional concepts, 
refer to power, legitimacy, ideology, instabil- 
ity, consensus, influence, and bargaining. Re- 
gardless of the form these efforts assume, they 
all posit the existence of factors or dimensions 
which are common to all political systems.’ 
Such attempts at cross-national theory raise 
two questions. If basic dimensions can be said 
to underlie the complex behavior within politi- 
cal systems, how can the dimensions be identi- 
fied? And, what set of concepts have the great- 
est empirical relevance for describing the di- 
mensions? 


I. THE EMPIRICAL SEARCH FOR BASIC 
‘DIMENSIONS’ 


This kind of theory construction and these 
questions are not a unique outgrowth of politi- 
cal science. Psychologists began grappling with 
similar problems sixty years ago. Anthropolo- 


* We are indebted to Professor Karl F. Schues- 
sler for commenting on an earlier draft of this 
paper. 

1 New York, 1958. 

2 For an attempt to integrate the structural and 
functional approaches with the systems approach, 
see Almond’s introductory essay in Gabriel A. 
Almond and James 8. Coleman (eds.), The Polities 
of the Developing Areas- (Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1960), pp. 3-64. 

3 The terms ‘‘factor’ and “dimension” are here 
used as equivalent, non-technical concepts. 
Henceforth the former will be employed in refer- 
ence to the mathematical result (the columns of 
variables’ loadings in the factor matrix) of the 
factor analytic calculations; the latter will refer to 
the phenomena of the real world which the factor 
delineates.. 


gists, sociologists, economists and political 
scientists, who are plagued by more complex 
units of study, have been struggling along 
behind. 

What is unique to political science is the 
near absence of systematic empirical tests of 
the many propositions about basic dimensions. 
In addition to entertaining such propositions, 
the other social sciences have begun testing 
them. The psychologists, led initially by Spear- 
man and later by Thurstone, have developed a 
statistical technique, factor analysis, for test- 
ing hypotheses as to the basic dimensions of 
intelligence and personality.‘ In discussing the 
particular relevance of factor analysis for 
identifying basic dimensions and organizing 
concepts in the social sciences, Thurstone says: 


A factor problem starts with the hope or con- 
viction that a certain domain is not so chaotic as it 
looks. . . . If no promising hypothesis is available, 
one can represent the domain as adequately as 
possible in terms of a set of measurements of 
numerical indices and proceed with a factorial ex- 
periment. The analysis might reveal an underlying 
order which would be of great assistance in formu- 
lating the scientific concepts covering the par- 
ticular domain.... 

The exploratory nature of factor analysis is 
often not understood. Factor analysis has its prin- 
cipal usefulness at the border line of science. It is 
naturally superseded by rational formulations in 
terms of the science involved: Factor analysis is 
useful, especially in those domains where basic 
and fruitful concepts are essentially lacking and 
where crucial experiments have been difficult to 
conceive.’ 

In spite of this ground work by psychologists 
the broader potential of the method was 
largely ignored until 1949, and even then a 
psychologist led the way. In a seminal article, 
the psychologist Cattell adapted the technique 
to the measurement of common dimensions of 


Aa For a brief history of factor analysis, see 
Harry H. Harman, Modern Factor Analysis: 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1960), pp. 
3~11. 

6 L. L. Thurstone, Multiple Factor Analysis: A 
Development and Expansion of the Vectors of the 
Mind (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1947), pp. 55-56. 
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cultural organization.6 Subsequently, Berry 
introduced geographers and economists to 
factor analysis.? 

Rummel’s 1963 study, “Dimensions of Con- 
flict Behavior Within and Between Nations,” 
was the first cross-national application of the 
technique in political science.? A year earlier, 
Schubert had published a factor analysis of 
Supreme Court voting patterns. More re- 
cently, Alker has published a similar analysis 
of voting in the UN General Assembly.!° Both 
Rummel and Russett are currently conducting 
factor analyses which in part replicate Cattell’s 
measurement of the dimensions of cultural 
organization within nations." 

Even though a growing number of political 
scientists are employing factor analysis, none 
have used the technique to address the ques- 
tions: “What are the basic dimensions of 
political systems and what concepts best de- 
scribe them?” One major obstacle has been a 
lack of variables with which to tap the phe- 
nomena of political institutions across all na- 
tions. Publication of A Cross-Polity Survey 
represented, in part, an effort to remedy this 
deficiency.” 


6 Raymond B. Cattell, “The Dimensions of 
Culture Patterns by Factorization of National 
Characters,’ Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, Vol. 44 (October, 1949), pp. 443-469. 

1 Brian J. L. Berry, “Basie Patterns of Eco- 
nomic Development,” Atlas of Economic Develop- 
ment, ed. Norton Ginsburg (Chicago, University 
of Chieago Press, 1961), pp. 110-119 and “An In- 
ductive Approach to the Regionalization of Eco- 
nomic Development,” Essays on Geography and 
Economic Development, ed. Norton Ginsburg 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1960), pp. 
78-107. For a collateral, but less ambitious study 
by a sociologist, see Leo F. Schnore, “The Statis- 
tical Measurement of Urbanization and Economic 
Development,” Land Economies, Vol. 37 (August, 
1961), pp. 229-245. 

8 Rudolph J. Rummel, in General Systems Year- 
book, Vol. 8 (1963), pp. 1—50. 

9 Glendon Schubert, “The 1960 Term of the 
Supreme Court: A Psychological Analysis,” this 
Review, Vol. 56 (March, 1962), pp. 90-107. 

10 Hayward R., Alker, Jr., “Dimensions of Con- 
flict in the General Assembly,” this REVIEW, 
Vol. 58 (September, 1964), pp. 642-657. 

u Rudolph J. Rummel, Harold Geutzkow, Jack 
Sawyer, and Raymond Tanter, Dimensions of Na- 
tions (forthcoming); Bruce M. Russett, ‘‘Delineat- 
ing International Regions’ Empirical Studies in 
International Relations, ed. J. David Singer (New 
York, the Free Press, forthcoming). 

® Arthur 8. Banks and Robert B. Textor, A 
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The Survey data are particularly relevant to 
questions about the common dimensions of 
political systems and their organizing concepts 
because the variab-es operationalize many of 
the concepts and categories used in recent 
attempts at cross-national theory. The au- 
thors, after canvassing the existing literature, 
“attempted to select and adopt—experimen- 
tally at least—every possible raw characteristic 
that gave promise of being workable and 
analytically powerful,” 


II. THE RESEARCH PURPOSE 


Given a relevant domain of data and an ap- 
propriate statistical technique, this paper seeks 
to answer the following questions: 


(1) What factors emerge when the Survey 
data are factar analyzed? 

(2) What dimensions can be inferred from 
these factors? 

(3) What relevance have these dimensions 
for cross-national study? 

(4) What specifice propositions about con- 
flict behavior are suggested by the 
findings? 


The first question is straightforward and is 
answered with the factorial results. The second 
question is answered by inferring from the 
factors the existence of dimensions or ‘latent 
variables” which give rise to the intercorrela- 
tion of variables within the independent clus- 
ters. 

The third question is more complex and re- 
quires elaboration. Once a dimension is identi- 
fied and named, the label used becomes a con- 
cept which is operationalized by the factor. In 
this sense the labels are highly significant con- 
cepts, for theoretical purposes, because of their 
lawful (statistical) relationships with all the 
other variables included. Thus the interrela- 
tionships among all the variables are explained 
by their relationships to a limited number of 
concepts. In other words, the factor labels 
comprise a set of concepts with high generaliz- 
ing power for cross-national study. 

The fourth question is answered by examin- 


Cross-Polity Survey (Cambridge, The M.I.T. 
Press, 1963). A somewhat related effort is 
Bruce M. Russett, et al, World Handbook of 
Political and Social Indicators (New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1964). The compilers of the 
Handbook, however, set themselves the task of as- 
sembling a large number of interval-scaled data 
series which are ecologically relevant to political 
research, but which sre not, in the main, sub- 
stantively political in character. 
13 Banks and- Textor, op. cit., p. 6. 
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ing the factorial results for the relationships of 
the conflict variables with the factors. 


il. THE DATA 


The present study is based on a factor analy- 
sis of the political component of A Cross- 
Polity Survey. The input data comprise 68 
variables, all but five of which were derived 
from the 57 polychotomous characteristics of 
the Survey.4 We omitted 16 Survey character- 
istics of an essentially ecological character, 
since we wished to analyze relationships within 
the political domain itself, rather than between 
the political system and its environment.}5 

In addition to the 16 non-political character- 
istics, three additional characteristics, 41 
(Party System: Qualitative), 47 (Vertical 
Power Distribution), and 56 (Character of 
Legal System), were deleted from the factor 
analysis for distributional reasons. 

Of the remaining 38 Survey characteristics, 
27 were ordinal-scaled and 11 were nominal- 
scaled. Each nominal-scaled characteristic was 
“decomposed” according to its attribute com- 
ponents, as may be seen in Table I.1* In order 
to examine the relationship of conflict to other 
political phenomena, we included five non- 
Survey ordinal variables: System Stability, 
Demonstrations, Domestic Killed, Expulsion 
of Ambassadors, and Foreign Killed. All but the 
first of these are taken directly from Rummel’s 
work in conflict behavior.!’ 

The System Stability variable is of a com- 
posite character. Standard scores were calcu- 
lated for the domestic conflict factor scores 


14 Since each of the Survey variables is discussed 
in the Survey itself, it seems unnecessary to pro- 
vide a set of definitions for purposes of the present 
article. For those unfamiliar with the Survey, one 
variable that appears in Table I may, however, 
require specification. “System Style” refers to the 
degree of ‘“‘mobilization” (to attain political or 
social objectives) present in the system. 

15 In an earlier factor analysis involving all 57 
polychotomous characteristics of the Survey and 
an eleven-factor solution, four non-political fac- 
tors (“Economic Development,” “Size,” ‘“Popu- 
lation Density,” and ‘‘Religion”’) emerged. The 
remaining seven factors closely resembled those re- 
ported on below. The four nonpolitical factors 
correspond to factors identified by Berry, op. cit.; 
Rummel et al., op. cit.; and Russett, op. cti. 

1% The numbers in parentheses in Table I indi- 
cate the Survey raw characteristics from which the 
variables have been derived. Thus variables 22-24 
are all derived from Survey Raw Characteristic 26 
(Constitutional Status). 

17 Rummel, op. cit. 
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appearing in Rummel, and then weighted on 
the basis of his figures for percent of common 
variance. Standard scores were also calculated 
for an “Executive Stability” index derived 
largely from data appearing in the Werld 
Handbook of Political and Social Indicators.® 
The latter scores were weighted on the basis of 
twice the mean of the weights assigned to the 
Rummel-based scores. The four weighted 
scores were then summed into a composite 
stability index which, for present purposes, was 
dichotomized into “high” and “low” compo- 
nents. 

The range for each of the ordinal variables 
is either 2 or 3. The range for each nominal vari- 
able component (as it appears in Table I) is, 
of course, 2. 


£ 
J THE STATISTICAL TECHNIQUE: FACTOR 
e ANALYSIS 


Technically speaking, factor analysis is 
“that branch of multivariate analysis which 
deals with the internal structure of matrices of 
covariances and correlations.”! More simply, 
it is a technique by means of which a large 
number of variables may be clustered on the 
basis of their intercorrelations, each set of 
which is presumed to reflect a single dimension 
which is “causing” the association within the 
set of variables. In the context of the Survey 
data, the factors which emerge summarize the 
major components of variation among the 68 
variables, 


Scoring and Correlation Procedure. The first 
step in the factor analysis was to construct a 
correlation. matrix of the Survey data. The 
original data were in the form of polychotomous 
characteristics. For this study they were col- 
lapsed into two and three place variables which 
were then correlated using the product moment 
coefficient. This procedure, which, in effect, 
consists of assigning interval values to non- 
interval data for correlation purposes, is not 
wholly orthodox. We adopted it on the prag- 
matic ground that it provides a measure of the 
relationships among the Survey variables from 
which the major clusters can be factored out. 

The suitability of various scoring and corre- 
lation techniques in factor analysis has been 
extensively debated by the psychologists. 
Thurstone advances the following argument 
corroborating our position: 


The factorial methods are sufficiently powerful 
18 Russett et al., op. cit., pp. 101-104. 
19D. N. Lawley and A. E. Maxwell, Factor 


Analysis As a Statistical Method (London, Butter- 
worths and Co., 1963), p. 1. 
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TABLE 1, ROTATED FACTOR MATRIX 

















Factor 
I II IIT IV V VI VII h? 

1, East European Areal Grouping (1) ~~ 58 , 22 26 —-.06 .36 .00 —.24 .64 
2. Advanced Western Areal Grouping (1) 45 20 66 —.13 —.11 —.17 —.01 76 
3. Latin American Areal Grouping (1) 21 ol om 59 ~ 49 -17 .12 —.14 .78 
4. Asian Areal Grouping (1) ~ 16 13 we, OF 55 — ,06 .22 .00 .46 
5. African Areal Grouping (1) ~.05 —.90 02 ~-—.05 —.10 6 —.16 .86 
6. North African, Middle Eastern Areal Grouping (1) — 06 „17 = ~,08 31 —.20 —.25 . 50 -49 
7. Ereedom of the Press (13) .80 ~ 22 L7 ~ 17 .08 .13 —.13 .79 
8. Date of Independence (19) .06 .66 29  ~—.86 —-.338 —.05 —.27 .83 
9. Westernization (20) .82 .60 50 —.30 16 —.12 —.13 „86 
10. Ex-British Dependency (21) .27 14 35 .69 Ol -—-.0L —.14 71 
11. Ex-French Dependency (21) ~ 39 = BL 10  —.13 ~ 15 .04 .49 .70 
12. Ex-Spanish Dependeney (21) .10 54 mm AT TL 09 =-—.01 —.24 1.08 
13. Early European Politicnl Modernization (22) of -17 „45 .07  —.19 .06 —.06 .42 
14. Later European Political Modernization (22) — 04 46 —.07 —.67 32 —.16 —.22 -85 
15. Non-European Political Modernization (22) — 17 21 ~- 02 -12 —, 50 15 —.13 -38 
16. Developed Tutelary Political Modernization (22) — 09 14 26 76 .06 OL -39 .73 
17. Undeveloped Tutelary Political Modernization (22) -OL —-.98 9 OL -—.1il .03 07 —.05 .89 
18. Political Modernization—Periodization (23) 03 76 30 8 —.1G 16 —.15 .18 75 
19, Developmental Ideological Orientation (24) 00 —,838 —.25 —~.08 -12 .07 .29 .86 
20. Conventional Ideological Orientation (24) 73 -46 .29 = 20 02 —.01 —.10 .87 
21, System Style (25) ~ 74 sii 13 14 - .37 14 .19 .79 
22. Constitutional Regime (26) * 193 .02 li = -—~.08 +28 04 .05 .96 
23. Authoritarian Regime (26) —.82  —.18 —.36 J3 ~.70 —.06 .04 AT 
24. Totalitarian Regime (26) — 81 21 26 OF .39 05 —.18 .96 
25. Governmental Stability (27) Pe .10 .89 om OL OL 07 —.03 .83 
26. Representativeness of Regime (28) 85 165 .05 .02 27 —-.02 —.08 .83 
27. Electoral System (29) 94 2200 OL 12 04 —.08 —.15 .98 
28. Freedom of Group Opposition (30) .92 16 —,04 00 ~—.01 —.il —.04 .89 
29. Political Enculturation (31) .33 21 54 —.08 13 22 —.,02 .52 
30. Sectionalism (32) 02 —09 —.07 41 #—.28 —.01 —.15 .26 
31. Articulation by Associational Groups (33) .68 54 oad 13 06 —.64 .09 .79 
32. Articulation by Institutional Groups (34) = 83 +01. = 86 2k ~ .03 —~.10 .02 .86 
33. Articulation by Non-Associational Groups (35) ~ 28 —.58  — 83 62 —~,24 -05 06 .85 
34. Articulation by Anomic Groups (36) ~ 43 «17, 51 85 —-.16 —.08  —.10 63 
35, Articulation by Political Parties (37) .68 20 ~ 16 .0D 03. —.55 —.16 .85 
36. Aggregation by Political Parties (38) „06 —.10 .34 12 „01 -82 .20 -85 
37. Aggregation by Executive (39) 19 ~ 48 15 09 "18 46 61 .90 
38, Aggregation by Legislature (40) .73 .38 28 8 0—~,07 8  —.32 .05 .87 
39. One-Party System (41) - 77 om 23 26 —, 14 „13 .23 -24 .86 
40. One Party Dominant System (41) 14 wm 24 wm 24 ~ 02 08 15 — .02 .16 
41. Two-Party System (41) 43 .20 15 Bol 00 50 —.19 .57 
42, Multi-Party System (41) A7 22 —.18 —~.09 08 —-.69 -—.06 -78 
43, Stability of Party System (43) 12 14 84 —.08 19 28 .08 87 
44, Personalismo (44) „00 —08 —66  —, 22 —.34 —-.12 —.09 .63 
45. Elitism (45) í “a 70O AL 18 3 m7 -—.OLl —.41 .90 
46, Charisma (46) 83 wm OF om OF 20) om 21 229 44 -60 
47. Horizontal Power Distribution (48) .86 29 .19 02 .20 — 7 — .08 .92 
48, Presidential System (49) 01 ma 26 me B9 om AT om 0B 21 21 .72 
49, Parliamentary-Republican System (49) 27 04 .20 £13 08 —.35 15 .28 
50. Parliamentary-Royalist System (49) 47 .O1 .28 33 OL 02 ~—.85 .53 
51. Status of Legislature (50) l 87 OL .29 02 100 —.01 .03 84 
52. Unicameral Legislature (51) we 49 ~~ BL m O38 om AY .28 —.19 -04 63 
53. Bicameral Legislature (51) 49 51 03 „I1 -~ 28 .19 —.04 .63 
54. Status of Executive (52) -B2 me, 1B mm TL {e C3 2l „14 .13 .80 
55. Modern Bureaucracy (53) . 62 22 65 ome Ci, —.10 — 25 .06 81 
56. Semi-Modern Bureaucracy (53) ~~ 29 54 ~~ 46 ~, 10 47 22 OL 87 
57. Post-Colonial Transitional Bureaucracy (53) .00 om 92 ome 08 OL 05 .00 — .06 .85 
58, Traditional Bureaucracy (53) ~~ 22 Fea | ~ 10 el ~ ,80 —-.02 —.04 74 
59. Military Interventive (54) — 08 18 —.60 —~.06 15 —.28 04 .50 
60. Military Supportive (54) 77 19 16 12 9 = 12 00 —.08 .69 
61. Military Neutral (54) 73 om OR „34 = 07 21 .20 .05 84 
62. Role of Police (55) ~ 75 06 46 — 11 -—.16 —,)]1 .10 .84 
63. Communist System (57) wm TL 26 .26 .06 .40 .04 —.16 .82 
64, System Stability 20 03 82 -—-,09 —.02 05  —.09 74 
65. Demonstrations .24 OO —.89 —.05 —.11 —.21 .06 27 
66. Domestic Killed 05 —.06 -m 62 21 — 06 .06 —.01 44 
67. Expulsion of Ambassadors 06 .09 03 —,12 .20 .00 -5L -32 
68. Foreign Killed .00 OL —,33 21 —.03 06 .49 -40 
Percent of Total Variance 24.6 13.5 13.2 6.4 5.4 4.7 4.3 72.0 
Percent of Common Variance 34.1 18.7 18.3 8.9 7.4 6.6 6.6 100.0 
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that one can take considerable liberties with the 
raw scores without seriously affecting the results. 
If we take a factor analysis in which several funda- 
mental and meaningful factors have been clearly 
identified, it would be instructive to subject the 
factor methods to a severe test by radical changes 
in the original raw scores... . The correlation co- 
efficients to be analyzed would then be markedly 
different from those used in the original analysis, 
but it seems quite likely that the same basic 
factors would be identified. This demonstration 
has not been made,* but it probably would be suc- 
cessful in showing the power of the factorial meth- 
ods in isolating the underlying order among the 
test variables and the basic factors that determine 
the individual differences.?° 


In the context of the present study, this posi- 
tion is substantiated by correspondence be- 
tween our factors and those identified by 
Berry, Rummel, and Russett in three inde- 
pendent factor analyses. (See the section be- 
low, entitled “Interpreting and Naming the 
Factors.’’) 


Factorial Procedure. The next step was to 
factor analyze the product moment correlation 
matrix. Unities were inserted in the principal 
diagonal of the matrix. The principal-factor (or 
principal-component) technique was selected 
over competing methods on the ground that it 
yields a mathematically unique solution in 
which the first factor accounts for the maxi- 
mum amount of variance within the data, 
while each succeeding factor extracts the maxi- 
mum of the remaining unexplained variance.”! 

In order to identify the most invariant factor 
structure, we rotated the principal-factor solu- 
tion. Using the inflection point criterion for 
practical significance, we selected the first 
seven factors for rotation. Each of these factors 
accounted for more than 4.0 per cent of the 
total variance, and the seven, when summed, 
accounted for 72.0 per cent of the variance. The 
factors were rotated to an orthogonal and to an 
oblique solution using Kaiser’s varimax and 
Carroll’s oblimin biquartimin criteria respec- 
tively. The orthogonal solution best fulfilled 


20 Thurstone, op. cit., pp. 66-67. The asterisk 
refers tothe following footnote in the revised edi- 
tion of Thurstone’s original work: “Since this 
chapter was written, the demonstration has been 
made, and is described in Chapter XV.” 

21 This technique is explained by Harman, op. 
cit., in ch. 9, ‘“Principal-Factor Solution.” 

22 Henry F. Kaiser, “The Varimax Criterion for 
Analytic Rotation in Factor Analysis,’ Psy- 
chometrika, Vol. 23 (September, 1958), pp. 187- 
200; John B. Carroll, “Biquartimin Criterion 
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the simple structure criteria and was selected 
for presentation.” 


Interpreting and Naming the Factors. The inter- 
pretation and naming of the factors involve 
further methodological considerations. How- 
ever, by including the entire population of na- 
tions in the factor analysis, we have avoided 
one issue. We are not faced with the problem of 
estimating the significance of inferences from a 
sample to a larger population. 

One important consideration is whether to 
adopt the descriptive or the inferential ap- 
proach in Interpreting the meaning of the 
factors. The former considers a factor to be a 
set of coefficients which conveys only descrip- 
tive information about the clustering of varia- 
ables on a factor. The inferential school takes 
one step further and assumes that the factor 
indicates the presence of a basic dimension or 
“latent variable’ which “‘causes” the array of 
variables along the factor. The composition of 
the variables loaded by the factor and the per- 
cent of total variance which the factor explains 
determine the appropriateness and strength of 
the inferential interpretation. 

In the light of these criteria, we first employ 
the descriptive and then, when appropriate, 
the inferential approach for interpreting the 
Survey factors. Thus, in the discussion that 
follows, we first present the extreme clusters of 
each factor (all are bimodal) and interpret them 
descriptively as opposite types. We then con- 
sider what basic dimension might be inferred. 
When each variable’s rank can be interpreted 
as representing more or less of a phenomenon 
common to all of the variables in the extremes, 
we label the factor with the appropriate ordinal 
concept. The inferences implied by the labels 
are, of course, weaker when the factors account 
for small portions of the total variance. 

The next consideration is the validity of the 
factors. If our factors identify basic phenomena 
operating within political systems, they will 
also be delineated by other factor analyses. 
Even though no comparable political study has 


for Rotation to Oblique Simple Structure in 
Factor Analysis,” Science, Vol. 126 (29 November, 
1957), pp. 1114-1115. 

23 Calculations were performed by the Indiana 
Research Computing Center’s IBM 709. The 
MESA-3 program employed was developed by 
John B. Carroll at Harvard, coded by R. A. 
Sandsmark at Northwestern, and revised by 
Norman Swartz with the assistance of Gary Flint 
at Indiana. 

24 Sten Henrysson, Applicability of Factor An- 
alysis in the Behavioral Sciences (Stockholm, Alm- 
quist and Wiksell, 1960), pp. 86-88. 
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been completed, we found partial correspon- 
dence between our factors and those of inde- 
pendent studies by Rummel, Russett, and 
Berry. Rummel’s and Russett’s factor analyses 
of social, economic, and political variables 
yielded the following five factors: “Economic 
Development,” “Communism,” “Intensive Ag- 
riculture” or “Density,” “Size,” and “Catholic 
Culture” or “Religion.” * These factors corre- 
spond to five of eleven which we calculated in 
an earlier factor analysis of the social and eco- 
nomic in addition to the political variables of 
the Survey. The remaining six factors closely 
resemble the political factors reported on be- 
low. Berry’s study of economic data identified 
three factors (Technology, Demography,” 
and “Size’”’), which also correspond to factors 
calculated from the Survey data.” 

From this convergence, we conclude that the 
earlier Survey factors are valid measures of the 
dimensions suggested, including one that is 
political in character. More importantly, the 
earlier results encourage the expectation that 
future factorial studies will add to the validity 
of the political factors yielded by the present 
study. 

A further consideration is raised by the 
communality value 1.08 for the variable “Ex- 
Spanish Dependency” in Table I. This high 
communality (the normal range is zero to one) 
was caused by missing data.?” We did not esti- 
mate values for missing data, therefore the 
number of cases entering into each correlation is 
not the same. As a consequence, the correla- 
tion matrix does not exhibit Gramian proper- 
ties, and the variances and communalities in 
the factor matrix are slightly inflated. With 
this consideration in mind, we rely on the 
relative, rather than absolute, values of the 
factor loadings and communalities in interpret- 
ing the factors. Also, we adopt a high value, 
+.50, for identifying the significant variable 
loadings. This value is safely above the +.30 
generally suggested by factor analysts. 


VY. THE RESEARCH FINDINGS 


Before examining Table I in detail, the single 
most important implication of the factor 
matrix should be noted, viz., that the Survey 


2% Rummel eż al., op. cit. and Russett, op. cit. 

% Berry, op. cit. 

27 Due to an artifact of coding procedure taken 
over directly from the Survey, the variable ‘Ex- 
Spanish Dependency” exhibits an unusually high 
missing data component. For this variable, in 
addition to normal missing data attrition, only ex- 
colonial dependencies were assigned substantive 
codings, some 40 countries being regarded as “‘ir- 
relevant” to the coding category. 


data are highly structured along factors largely 
independent of each other. 

The seven factors account for 72 per cent of 
the total variance among the 68 variables, t.e., 
an average of 72 per cent of the variance of 
each variable. Of the 68 variables, only seven 
failed to be loaded higher than +.50 by at 
least one factor, while only three were loaded 
higher than +.50 by more than one factor. 
Hence, except for three overlapping variables, 
the solution employed yields mutually inde- 
pendent factors. 

These findings indicate that the political 
phenomena measured by the data do not 
occur randomly from one polity to the next; 
they occur in highly associated patterns or di- 
mensions. In other words, basic dimensions do 
underlie the complex behavior within political 
systems. 

In the following sections these factors are 
interpreted and the dimensions are inferred. It 
must be remembered, when hypothesizing with 
regard to dimensions, that the inferences are 
made with varying cegrees of confidence. The 
large proportions of total variance accounted 
for by each of the first three factors (24.6%, 
13.5%, and 13.2%) support strong inferences. 
The smaller amount of variance explained by 
the last four factors (6.4%, 5.4%, 4.7%, 4.8%) 
sustain successively weaker inferences. 


Factor I: Access. Table II displays the highly 
loaded variables comprising the extreme por- 
tions of Factor I, which accounts for a large 
portion, 24.6 per cent, of the total variance. In 
examining these variables, the following 
dichotomies emerge: hierarchical as opposed to 
competitive bargaining processes; consolidated 
as opposed to distributed authority and force; 
executive and single-party politics as opposed 
to legislative and group politics; totalitarian 
restrictions as opposed to institutionalized 
openness of political channels. The dichotomies 
refer generally to reszrictive as opposed to per- 
missive institutions and interaction. Or, to use 
Truman’s concept, Factor I reflects the degree 
of access to political channels.*8 

This conclusion is further substantiated 
when we examine the rank order of the areal 
groups on the factcr (Table III). The high 
loadings of the Western, Latin American, and 
East European groups correspond to docu- 
mented fact. The low loading of the African 
group reflects political channels which, due to 
their variety, absence, lack of differentiation, 
and newness are randomly rather than system- 
atically distributed in terms of access. For 


28 David B. Truman, The Governmental Process 
(New York, 1955), p. 264 ff. 
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TABLE II. FACTOR I ACCESS 





Factor 
Loading Variable 
.94 Electoral System 
.93 Constitutional Regime 
.92 Group Opposition 
.87 Status of Legislature 
.86 Horizontal Power Distribution 
85  Representativeness of Regime 
.80 Press Freedom 
.73 Aggregation by Legislature 
.73 Military Neutral 
.73 Conventional Ideological Orientation 
.68 Articulation by Parties 
.63 Articulation by Associational Groups 
.52 Modern Bureaucracy 
—.58 East European Areal Grouping 
~.70 Elitism 
—.71 Communist System 
—~.74 System Style 
—.75 Role of Police 
—.77  OQOne-Party System 
—.77 Military Supportive 
—.81 Totalitarian Regime 
—.82 Status of Executive 
—.83 Articulation by Institutional Groups 


similar reasons, the random distribution of 
North African and Middle Eastern nations is 
not surprising. 

Specialists in political development, con- 
sensus, and conflict will note that these phe- 
nomena are not highly associated with degree 
of political access. 

Factor I yields empirical evidence supporting 
the widespread use of measures of constitu- 
tionalism, authoritarianism, totalitarianism, 
and representation in comparative and theo- 


TABLE IIL. DISTRIBUTION OF AREAL GROUPING 
VARIABLES ALONG THE ACCESS FACTOR 


Factor 
Loading Variable 
.45 Advanced Western Areal Group 
.21 Latin American Areal Group 
—.05 African Areal Group 
—.06 North African, Middle Eastern Areal 
Group 
—~.16 Asian Areal Group 
—.58 Hast European Areal Group 





` 
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TABLE IV. FACTOR H: DIFFERENTIATION 





Factor 
Loading Variable 
.76 Political Modernization—Periodiza- 
tion 
.66 Date of Independence 
.60 Westernization 
.64 Articulation by Associational Groups 
.54 Semi-Modern Bureaucracy 
.64 Jix-Spanish Dependency 
.51  Bicameral Legislature 
.46 Later European Political \loderniza- 
tion 
.46 Conventional Ideological Orientation 
41 lilitism 
.388 Aggregation by Legislature 
—~.37 Charisma 
~~ .48 Aggregation by Executive 
—~.61 éx-French Dependency 
—.51  Unicameral Legislature 
~-.58 Articulation by Non-Associational 
Groups 
~.83 Developmental Ideological Orienta- 
tion 
-~.90 African Areal Grouping 
—~.92 Post-Colonial Bureaucracy 
—.98 Undeveloped Tutelary Political Mod- 


ernization 


retical work. In addition, the factor suggests a 
need for more precise measurement of the 
quantity and quality of restrictions imposed on 
competition for control of political channels. 


Factor II: Differentiation. Table IV rank orders 
the variables loaded heavily by Factor II, 
which accounts for 13.5 per cent of the total 
variance. The extremes of the factor contrast 
late stages of modernization against unde- 
veloped tutelary modernization, conventional 
against developmental ideology, semi-modern 
against post-colonial bureaucracy, and agere- 
gation by legislature against aggregation by 
executive. Note that the extremes do not con- 
trast the westernized democracies with tradi- 
tional monarchies. The factor does not, there- 
fore, measure the full range of phenomena 
which could properly be interpreted as ‘‘po- 
litical development.” In the light of these find- 
ings, we interpret the factor to reflect a dimen- 
sion of differentiation of political institutions 
within former colonial dependencies. 

Factor IT lends empirical support to the com- 
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parative and theoretical focus on measures of 
institutional differentiation and specialization 
within the ex-colonial nations. It also indicates 
the need to develop more sophisticated typolo- 
gies than presently exist for the classification of 
transitional political systems. For example, the 
two polity groups most directly involved in the 
variable extremities of this factor (the Latin 
American and the African) are classified ac- 
cording to quite different sets of typological 
criteria in Almond and Coleman.”? Thus, while 
the negative loadings might be regarded as 
according with one or more components of the 
‘“Almond-Shils” schema (e.g., “Tutelary De- 
mocracy” or ‘Terminal Colonial Depend- 
ency’’), it is evident that no element of the 
same typology applies to the set of high positive 
loadings for Factor II. 

The latter extreme loads characteristics of 
older ex-colonies whose political institutions 
have at least in a structural sense been substan- 
tially westernized. The other extreme loads 
characteristics of recently dependent territories 
which have yet to become accommodated to 
other than rudimentary institutions of self- 
government. While one might expect polities 
exhibiting high positive scores for this factor to 
be more democratic, more stable, and more 
consensual than those exhibiting high negative 
scores, variables indexing these phenomena 
are, by and large, conspicuous by their absence. 

We hypothesize, therefore, that this factor 
measures what may be termed the political 
counterpart to social differentiation. This is to 
suggest that if a large number of variables 
indexing social structure had been included in 
the present study, a “social differentiation” 
factor would undoubtedly emerge and many of 
the high loading Factor II variables might also 
be expected to load heavily on such a factor. 

Certain of the positive loading Factor IJ 
variables may also represent, or suggest, neces- 
sary (but not sufficient) conditions for a stable 
democratic political system in a highly differ- 
entiated social and economic milieu. Indeed, 
the presence of a moderate degree of elitism, 
when coupled with articulation by associa- 
tional groups and legislative aggregation does 
not appear to be inconsistent with this hypothe- 
sis when viewed in the context of Kornhauser’s 
theses as to the preconditions of democracy and 
totalitarianism, respectively.?° 


Factor III: Consensus. The extreme loading 
variables of Factor III, which accounts for 


2 Almond and Coleman, op. cit., pp. 522-567. 
40 William Kornhauser, The Politics of Mass 
Society (Chicago, 1959). 
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TABLE V, FACTOR HI: CONSENSUS 








Factor 
Loading Variable 

.89 Governmental Stability 

.84 Stability of Party System 

.66 Advanced Western Regional Grouping 
.65 Modern Bureaucracy 

.54 Political Enculturation 

.50 Westernizetion 


Articulation by Anomie Groups 


—.51 

—.59 Latin American Areal Grouping 

—.59 Presidential Legislative-Executive 
Structure 

—.60 Military Interventive 

—.66 Domestic Killed 

—.66  Personalismo 


13.2 per cent of the total variance, are presented 
in Table V. Examination of the variables re- 
veals the following dichotomies: personalistic 
party politics as opposed to party system 
stability; governmental stability as opposed to 
military intervention; overall system stability 
as opposed to domestic killed; political encul- 
turation as opposed to articulation by anomic 
groups. These dichotomies reflect agreement as 
opposed to dissent with regard to the basie 
channels and institutions of political participa- 
tion. Factor III seems to tap the degree of con- 
sensus and cooperation among participants as to 
the rules governing political activity. Note that 
the negative pole of the factor reflects not only 
dissent and opposition, but direct, physical 
conflict. 

The rank order of the areal groups on the 
factor (Table VI) adds further substance to this 
interpretation. The positive loadings of the 
Western and East European nations are as 


TABLE VI. DISTRIBUTION OF AREAL GROUPING 
VARIABLES ALONG THE CONSENSUS FACTOR 


Factor 
Loading Variable 

.66 Advanced Western Areal Grouping 
.26 East European Areal Grouping 
.02 African Areal Grouping 


—.08 North African, Middle Eastern Areal 
Grouping 

—.24 Asian Areal Grouping 

—.59 Latin American Areal Grouping 
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expected. The low correlation of the African 
nations reflects a widespread lack of consensus 
as to the structure of political institutions in 
the area. However, this lack of consensus is not 
typically accompanied by a high incidence of 
open conflict (domestic killed and military 
intervention) between opposing groups. Lack 
of consensus in Latin American and Asian 
countries, on the other hand, gives rise to open 
dissent, coups, and conflict. This contrast raises 
the question, “What are the forms and causes 
of open opposition when political consensus is 
absent within a nation?” 

The emergence of this dimension supports 
the comparative and theoretical use of concepts 
bearing on agreement, consensus, cooperation, 
dissent, opposition, and conflict. Most of these 
phenomena fall within that area of the disci- 
pline now focusing on political culture and 
attitudes. The findings suggest that in addition 
to measuring attitudes of consensus and dissent 
researchers should more systematically explore 
the overt behavior resulting from these atti- 
tudes.* 


TABLE VII. FACTOR IV: SECTIONALISM 


Factor 

Loading Variable 

.70 Developed Tutelary Political Mod- 
ernization 

.69 Ex-British Dependency 

.55 Asian Areal Grouping 

.52 Articulation by Non-Associational 
Groups 

.41 Sectionalism 

.85 Articulation by Anomic Groups 


Date of Independence 


— .86 

—.47 Presidential Legislative-Executive 
Structure 

~.49 Latin American Areal Grouping 

-—.67 Later European Political Moderniza- 


tion 


3 Rummel has initiated an examination of 
“causes” of domestic conflict but has encountered 
a lack of relevant survey data. See Rudolph J. 
Rummel, “Testing Some Possible Predictors of 
Conflict Behavior Within and Between Nations,” 
Proceedings of the Peace Research Society, Vol. 1 
(1963). A useful pilot study in this regard is Ga- 
briel A. Almond and Sidney Verba, The Civic Cul- 
ture: Political Attitudes and Democracy in Five 
Nations (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1963). 
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TABLE VIII. FACTOR V. LEGITIMATION 


Factor 

Loading Variable 

.47 Semi-Modern Bureaucracy 

.40 Communist System 

.39 Totalitarian Regime 

.37 System Style 

.36 Hast European Areal Grouping 

.32 Later European Political Moderniza- 
tion 


Non-European Political Moderniza- 


— .50 

tion 
—.70 Authoritarian Regime 
—.80 Traditional Bureaucracy 


Factor III also serves to substantiate the 
usefulness of typologies delineating clusters of 
characteristics that contrast ‘‘stable’ with 
“unstable” political systems. 


Factor IV: Sectionalism. The fourth factor, 
accounting for 6.4 per centof the total variance, 
is only one-fourth as strong as the first and one- 
half as strong as the second and third, and 
therefore provides a weaker basis for inference. 
For this same reason, inferences based on fac- 
tors five, six, and seven cannot be made with 
the high degree of confidence earlier expressed. 

The extremes of the factor (see Table VIT) 
contrast colonial developmental characteristics 
in much the same manner as does Factor IT. 
An important difference is that the earlier set 
of ex-French, African characteristics is here 
replaced by an ex-British, Asian configuration. 
The extreme loading variables are, however, 
less amenable to interpretation than in the case 
of Factor II. The ex-British dependencies are, 
in certain respects, more ‘‘developed” than 
their ex-French counterparts, yet the internal 
developmental cleavages between social sectors 
are obviously more pronounced. This is re- 
flected in the loadings of sectionalism and 
anomic group activity. For want of a better 
term, we therefore interpret this factor as tap- 
ping a specific pattern of institutional diferentia- 
tion occurring in a political system exhibiting 
high sectionalism. 


Factor V: Legitimation, The extremes of Factor 
V, as exhibited in Table VIII, contrast totali- 
tarian regimes against authoritarian regimes, 
semi-modern bureaucracies against traditional 
bureaucracies, and later European political 
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TABLE IX. DISTRIBUTION OF VARIABLES REFLECT- 
ING PHENOMENA OF LEGITIMATION AND AUTHORITY 
ON THE LEGITIMATION PACTOR 


Factor 
Loading Variable 
.47  Semi-Modern Bureaucracy 
.40 Communist Regime 
.39 Totalitarian Regime 
.37 System Style 
.28 Constitutional System 
.27  Representativeness of Regime 
21 Military Neutral 
.20 Horizontal Power Distribution 
.12 Developmental Ideological Orienta- 
tion 
—.02 Conventional Ideological Orientation 
—,12 Military Supportive 
—.15 Military Interventive 
-—.16 Role of Police 
—.17  Elitism 
—.21 Charisma 
—.24 Articulation by Non-Associational 
Groups 
—.34  Personalismo 
—.70 Authoritarian Regime 
—.80 Traditional Bureaucracy 


modernization against non-European political 
modernization. 

Most of these variables reflect the source and 
distribution of authority within political sys- 
tems. More specifically, they refer to the means 
by which political authority is legitimized. As 
demonstrated by the rank order of variables in 
Table IX, they can be construed as falling 
along a continuum between the classical Webe- 
rian ideal types of rational-legalistic legitima- 
tion and traditional legitimation. In examining 
the variable positions, the characteristics of 
rational and legalistic authority fall at one ex- 
treme, while the characteristics of traditional 
and charismatic authority occupy the other.” 


Factor VI: Interest. The extreme loading 
variables of Factor VI are exhibited in Table 
X. In addition to contrasting two-party and 
multi-party systems, this factor identifies the 
role which political institutions assume in 
patterns of interest circulation. It should be 
stressed that this factor is typological in that it 
contrasts patterning rather than the amount of 


32 Cf. Leonard Binder’s neo-Weberian typology 
in Iran: Political Development in a Changing Soci- 
ety (Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of 
California Press, 1962), pp. 44-45. 


TABLE X. FACTOR VI: INTEREST 


Factor 
Loading Variable 

82 Aggregation by Political Parties 
.50 Two-Party System 

46 Aggregation by Executive 


—~ 82 Aggregation by Legislature 

~~ 35 Parliamentary~Republican 

— .55 Articulation by Political Parties 
— .69 Multi-Party System 


interest circulation. The Access factor, which 
contrasts systems with large numbers of inter- 
est articulation points against systems with few 
access institutions, measures the volume of 
interests processed oy the system. 

Also, it is significant that this factor does 
not measure all camponents of the Almond- 
Coleman articulation-aggregation schema.” It 
identifies only the distinctly political institu- 
tions for handling interests injected into the 
system, rather than the full range of interest- 
bearing groups. 

This factor highlights the importance of the 
channels of interest circulation in the political 
process. It also provides support for the gen- 
eralizing power of typologies of party systems. 


Factor VII: Leadership. Factor VII loads only 
4.3 per cent of the total variance and does not 
exhibit the pronounced bimodal configuration 
of the others. The positive extreme of the factor 
loads variables which reflect sirong executive 
leadership in both domestic and foreign affairs. 


TABLE XI. FACTOR VII: LEADERSHIP 


Factor 
Loading Variable 
.61 Aggregation by Executive 
.51 Expulsion of Ambassadors 
.50 North African, Middle Eastern 
Areal Grouping 
49 Foreign Killed 
49 Ex-French Dependency 
44 Charisma 
— 41 Elitism 


33 Almond and Coleman, op. cit., p. 33 ff. 
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This dimension calls attention to the need 
for systematic studies of executive roles and 
leadership style in both comparison and theory. 
The random distribution of other leadership 
variables along this factor indicates the com- 
plexity of the phenomena in question. The 
relatively low strength of the factor indicates 
that its typological value is limited. 


Unexplained Variables. The factor structure 
accounts for less than 50 per cent of the com- 
munalities (h?) of the variables exhibited in 
Table XII. However, as indicated by the factor 
loadings in parentheses, six of these variables 
correlate above .50 with one of the factors. In 
other words, at least one major source of varia- 
tion for each of these six variables is identified 
by the factor matrix. We conclude, therefore, 
that only five exhibit variation substantially 
independent of the factors identified. 

Of the regional groupings, the North African, 
Middle Eastern and the Asian display con- 
siderably less explained total variance than do 
the others. In short, political phenomena in 
these countries are not highly structured along 
the dimensions discovered. These areas may, of 
course, exhibit characteristics that structure 
themselves along other dimensions, possibly 
religious or cultural, that the present study is 
not designed to tap. 


VI. CONCLUSIONS: RELEVANCE OF THE 
FINDINGS FOR CROSS-NATIONAL STUDY 


In the preceding sections, we have proposed 
the following answers for the first two research 
questions: the Survey data are highly corre- 
lated along a relatively limited number of 
factors; these factors provide evidence for 
inferring seven basic political dimensions— 
Access, Differentiation, Consensus, Sectional- 
ism, Legitimation, Interest, and Leadership. 
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Theory and Research. The third question asks, , 
“What is the relevance of these dimensions for 
cross-national study?” The dimensions have 
impact in the following areas: theory and re- 
search, comparison, and typology construction. 
First, they suggest a basic set of concepts 
around which theory construction and research 
should proceed. According to our findings the 
seven underlying dimensions are systematically 
related to (“cause”) a wide variety of manifest 
political behavior. In this sense, the concepts 
naming the dimensions are theoretically sig- 
nificant; they are lawfully related to much 
political behavior and therefore can be used as 
basic concepts within a large body of interre- 
lated generalizations. And this is the first step 
toward empirical theory. However, to facilitate 
their use in theory and research, the concepts 
need to be operationalized by simple definitions 
rather than by elusive factors. This is done by 
devising variables which correlate highly with 
each of the factors. If future factor analyses 
yield similar factors and a set of corresponding 
variables is devised, theoreticians and re- 
searchers will have advanced an enormous step 
toward an important goal—empirical theory. 


Comparative Study. Second, the seven factors 
can be used as composite scales for comparing 
political systems.” For example, the political 
system of Great Britain has a higher score on 
Factor I (which measures the degree of po- 
litical access) than does that of Poland. By 


3 Russett, op. cit, develops a very useful 
method for applying the factors as comparative 
scales. 

% We have not actually calculated factor scores 
in order to compare nations on the factors. The 
loadings of the areal grouping variables do, of 
course, provide insight as to what nations might 


TABLE XII. VARIABLES LEAST EXPLAINED BY THE SEVEN FACTORS 


Highest F. L. Variable Communality 

— .24 One Party Dominant System .16 
Al Sectionalism 26 

— .39 Demonstrations 27 
— .35 Parliamentary-Republican System .28 
( .51) Expulsion of Ambassadors 2 
( .55) Non-European Political Modernization .38 
( 51) Foreign Killed .40 
.45 Early European Political Modernization .42 
(— .62) Domestic Killed 44 
(° .55) Asian Areal Grouping 46 
( .80) North African, Middle Eastern Areal Grouping -49 
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knowing the scores of a nation on all seven 
factors, we are in a position to make statistical 
predictions as to the probabilities with which 
phenomena measured by the 68 variables of 
Table I will occur within the political system in 
question. This capability seems especially use- 
ful with regard to phenomena indexed by 
variables such as government stability, articu- 
lation by anomic groups, stability of party 
system, military intervention, demonstrations, 
and the like. 


Typology Construction. The findings have im- 
port in a third area of cross-national study— 
typology construction. The latter approach 
seeks a middle ground between the powerful 
but scarce results of theory and the multi- 
tudinous but mundane yields of comparison. 
Instead of focusing on the dimensions common 
to all systems, it involves the construction of a 
small set of categories which will adequately 
describe the range of relationships across a 
variety of systems. Generally, the elements of 
.a typology are a set of definitions mixed with 
propositions, each of which is assumed to de- 
scribe a cluster of phenomena that is highly 
recurrent (predictable) in each of the system 
types specified. 

The usefulness (generalizing power) of a 


be expected to correlate most strongly with the 
various factors. However, the loadings of the areal 
grouping variables lose their meaning when the 
nations are quite heterogeneous with respect to 
the dimension that the factor taps. On this point, 
see Lawley and Maxwell, op. cit., pp. 88-92. 

% Fof an excellent discussion of the methodo- 
logical status of typologies in the social sciences, 
see the remarks of Carl G. Hemple in ‘“Sympo- 
sium: Problems of Concept and Theory Formation 
in the Social Sciences,” Science, Language, and 
Human Rights (Philadelphia, University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1952), I, 65 ff. 


typology depends on the number of character- 
istics and political systems which it can ex- 
plain. For example, Aristotle’s three-type 
classificatory scheme (monarchy, aristocracy, 
democracy) seems to have described adequately 
all political systems of the classical Greek 
period with reference to a single set of char- 
acteristics having to do with authority struc- 
ture. In a somewhat similar manner, Almond 
and Coleman’s basic typology (traditional, 
transitional, modern) is useful as a means of 
categorizing contemporary political systems 
with reference to a set of characteristics center- 
ing on specialization of political structure,’ 

The objective of the approach is to develop 
the most parsimonious set of categories that 
will serve as the basis of generalization about 
the greatest number of political systems. Suc- 
cess depends on delineating the most frequently 
recurring types which are mutually indepen- 
dent and not simply disguised mutations. In 
this sense, the underlying assumptions and 
criteria of typology construction and factor 
analysis correspond. Both endeavor to delineate 
sets of variables which are highly associated 
across many cases. When only the highest load- 
ing variables on each factor are considered, 
they reflect a small cluster of phenomena oc- 
curring simultaneously in a specific set of na- 
tions. The simple structure criterion guaran- 
tees that the cluster and the set are mutually 
exclusive of all others along their respective 
factors. In this way, factor analysis utilizes 
systematic methods for identifying sets of 
variables that are analogous to typological 
constructs. 

Therefore, the results of this factorial study 
provide information as to what clusters of 
characteristics will yield types of greatest 
inclusiveness and generalizing power. Table 


37 Almond and Coieman, op. cit., p. 33 ff. 


TABLE XIII. MAJOR CLUSTER TYPES OF SURVEY VARIABLES 





Survey Factor Loading Cluster Type 
I Positive Polyarchic System 
I Negative One-Party Totalizarian System 
II Positive. Westernized Democratic System 
II Negative Undeveloped Democratic System 
III Positive Stable System 
HI Negative Unstable System 
V Negative Traditional Authoritarian System 
VI Positive Two-Party System . 
VI Negative Multi-Party System 
VII Positive Modernizing Authoritarian System 
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XIII displays the cluster types suggested by 
the Survey factors.*8 

These categories, inductively derived from 
the Survey data, provide confirmation for 
many types which political scientists currently 
employ. For example, the Survey-derived type, 
“One-Party Totalitarian System,” exhibits the 
same characteristics that Friedrich and 
Brzezinski label “Totalitarian Dictatorship.” 
The types ‘‘I‘wo-Party System” and ‘‘Multi- 
Party System” substantiate many of the 
propositions that Duverger sets forth in his 
party system typology.“ The Survey types 
“Westernized Democratic System,” ‘“Unde- 


veloped Democratic System,” “Traditional 
Authoritarian System,” and “Modernizing 


Authoritarian System” add support to Shils’ 
and Almond’s types, “Political Democracy,” 
“Tutelary Democracy,” ‘Traditional Oligar- 
chy,” and “Modernizing Oligarchy.” # “Poly- 
archic System” encompasses most of the char- 
acteristics which Dahl subsumes under the 
label ‘‘Polyareal.’’# 


Conflict Propositions. The final research ques- 
tion posed asks, “What specific propositions 
about conflict in political systems are suggested 
by the findings?” Examination of the conflict 
variables (Demonstrations, Domestic Killed, 


38 We have not named those factor clusters 
which are not readily interpreted or which dupli- 
cate other clusters. 

39 Carl J. Friedrich and Zbigniew K. Brzezinski, 
Totalitarian Dictatorship and Autocracy (Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1956), pp. 9-10. 

40 Maurice Duverger, Political Parties: Their 
Organization and Activity in the Modern Siate 
(New York, 1963), p. 208 ff. 

41 Almond and Coleman, op. cit., pp. 538-55. 

42 Robert A. Dahl, A Preface to Democratic 
Theory (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1956), p. 63 ff. 
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Expulsion of Ambassadors, and Foreign Killed) 
leads to the following propositions: 


(1) The political dimension, leadership, 
which accounts for foreign conflict does 
not account for domestic- conflict, 

(2) The presence of strong executive leader- 
ship is frequently accompanied“ ‘by both 
diplomatic and violent foreign conflict. 
Access to political channels, diferentia- 
tion of political institutions, secttonalism 
within developing systems, kind of 
legitimation, and type of interest circula- 
tion tend to be unassociated with violent 
and diplomatic foreign conflict. 

(4) The political ‘dimension, consensus, 
which accounts for most of the domestic 
conflict does not account for diplomatic 
conflict, but is moderately associated 
with violent foreign conflict. 

(5) An absence of political consensus is asso- 
ciated with violent domestic conflict. 

(6) An absence of political consensus is 
moderately associated with non-violent 
domestic conflict. 

(7) The degree of differentiation of political 
institutions, kind of legitimation, and 
type of leadership tend to be unasso- 
ciated with violent and non-violent 

domestic conflict. 


(3 


Nar” 


These propositions, in large measure, sub- 
stantiate those advanced by Rummel and 
Tanter in their conflict research. In addition, 
they identify the two political phenomena 
(lack of consensus, strong executive leadership) 
which are most frequently associated with do- 
mestic and foreign conflict, respectively. 


4 Rummel, “The Dimensions of Conflict Be- 
havior Within and Between Nations,” p. 24; Ray- 
mond Tanter, “Dimensions of Conflict Behavior 
Within Nations, 1955-60: Turmoil and Internal 
War,” Proceedings of the Peace Research Society, 
Vol. 3 (1964). 
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KENNEDY, JOHNSON AND GOLDWATER, 1957-1960 
of CHARLES H. Gray 
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This avticle reports the results of a scale 
analysis of the votes cast by three prominent 
senators, two Democrats and a Republican, on 
legislative measures pending during the second 
term of the Eisenhower administration. My 
method employed the Guttman scaling tech- 
nique! to identify the ideological issues pre- 
sented in the roll calls and to rank the senators 
according to the positions they took on these 
issues, looking separately at their records in 
the 85th and the 86th Congresses. My purpose 
was twofold: first, to distinguish objectively the 
differences in the public postures the three men 
assumed as they voted; and second, to look for 
movement in the stance of each as the 1960 
campaign approached. 

John F. Kennedy, Lyndon B. Johnson and 
Barry Goldwater came to the Senate at differ- 
ent times, with different backgrounds, by 
different routes, from different constituencies; 
they held different committee assignments and 
stood in different relationships to both the for- 
mal and informal structures of the Senate. 
Since 1960 their fates-have taken equally di- 
verse paths. Nevertheless, during the interval 
from 1957 to 1960 they had at least two rele- 
vant things in common: as senators together 
they were called upon to vote on the same suc- 
cession of bills, amendments and motions; and 
they had their eyes on a nomination for the 
presidency.? Hence, their selection for this 
study. Of the three, Johnson, as majority floor 
leader, had the largest party responsibility for 
the legislative record on which—or against 
which—the presidential race would be run. 

Guttman scaling, applied to a sufficient 
number of cases, enables a student to sort a set 
of roll call votes so as to eliminate system- 
atically those that are only ambiguously re- 
lated—or not related at ail—to one or more 
governing ideological variables. And it identi- 
fies the variables at the same time that it pro- 


1 For Guttman scaling, refer to Samuel A. 
Stouffer et al, Measurement and Prediction 
(Princeton University Press, 1950). 

2So did Nixon, the Republican nominee in 
1960, as the event proved, but he could not makea 
voting record in the Senate over which he pre- 
sided; so did Humphrey, but he had not the re- 
sources to put hinself in the same league with 
Kennedy and Johnson as aspirants. 


duces a rank ordering of the senators’ overall 
positions with respect to each. Accordingly, it 
is possible to delineate individual combinations 
of stands on distinct issues, as well as to note 
shifts that may occur with the march of events, 
as purposes or strategies alter. 

The study on which this report is based 
analyzed all roll call votes in the Senate during 
the 85th and 86th Congresses covering the 
four years from 1957 through 1960.3 Of the 729 
roll calls, 171 were dropped because of near 
unanimity, leaving 558. Of these, 393, or 70.4 
per cent, were sufficiently clear in their ideo- 
logical meaning to form items of twenty scales, 
ten for each Congress. 

The number of scales is in itself significant. 
If American politics revolved around a single 
major cleavage, for instance a liberal-conserva- 
tive cleavage, then roll call votes would by 
definition form one single scale or rank order- 
ing of the senators from the most consevative 
to the most liberal. Analysis would be easier 
but life would be different. The senator who is 
pro-foreign aid, however, is not necessarily pro- 
labor or pro-civil rights. Consequently, an ac- 
curate estimate of the ideological positions of 
any senator requires analyzing his position on 
each of a number of scales. 

Of particular interest for comparing Ken- 
nedy, Johnson and Goldwater are the scales 
that represent continuing conflicts in American 
polities. Five such szales in the 85th Congress, 
and five also in the 86th, form pairs covering 
very similar content. Together they contain 
roughly two-thirds of the scale data. These 
continuing issues are: (1) Domestic Economic 
Welfare; (2) Agricultural Price Supports; (8) 
Civil Rights; (4) Military Foreign Aid; and (5) 
Internationalism. 

Where did Kennedy, Johnson, and Gold- 
water stand on these persistent questions, and 
how did they rank in relation to each other and 
the rest of the Senate? Did their positions re- 
main the same from one Congress to the next? 


I 


The Domestic Ezonomic Welfare Scale of 
the 85th Congress deals predominantly with 


3 Charles Howard Gray, Coalition, Consensus 
and Conflict in the United States Senate (1957- 
1960), Ph.D. thesis, University of Colorado, 1962. 
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Figure 1. Domestic Economic Welfare Scales 


issues that have separated economic liberals 
from economic conservatives since the days of 
Franklin Roosevelt, especially labor regulation 
and public housing. Their importance can be 
seen in the fact that sixty roll calls, more than 
the next three largest scales combined, fit this 
scale. The major labor issue (culminating in 
the passage of the Landrum-Griffin Act in 
1959) was the effort of the conservatives to 
turn the reports of union corruption into legis- 
lation that would restrict union officials in the 
management of union funds and the conduct of 
union elections. Kennedy and Johnson both 
voted consistently with the liberals against 
such restrictions while Goldwater was equally 
consistent on the side of the conservatives. On 
one issue of interest to labor, Kennedy and 
Johnson differed: Kennedy voted for the exten- 
sion and liberalization of the Unemployment 
Compensation Act while Johnson opposed it. 
On one public housing vote, an effort to increase 
the number of low-rent housing units, Johnson 
also favored the conservative position in oppo- 
sition to Kennedy. Their differences on these 
two votes were sufficient to place Kennedy on 
the edge of what might be called the strong 
liberals and Johnson among the moderate 
liberals. From the pro-labor, pro-housing, 
liberal end of the scale Kennedy ranked 16th 


among the 96 senators, Johnson 34th and 
Goldwater 81st. 

These relative positions on the major liberal- 
conservative scale changed only slightly in the 
86th Congress. Issues of interest to labor were 
again dominant though of somewhat different 
content: minimum wage, unemployment com- 
pensation, aid to depressed areas and jurisdic- 
tion of the National Labor Relations Board. 
Housing loomed as somewhat more important 
than in the 85th Congress, with numerous 
votes on public housing and urban renewal. 
The relatively new issue of medical care joined 
the list that marked the traditional liberal- 
conservative split. 

In the overwhelmingly Democratic Senate 
of the 86th Congress, Kennedy, if anything, 
became more liberal while Johnson moved 
closer to the middle, and Goldwater voted with 
the most extreme conservative group. These 
small changes put Johnson and Kennedy fur- 
ther apart. Though Johnson voted on the 
liberal side over 80 per cent of the time, he 
broke with Kennedy and the liberals on four 
roll calls that dealt with a withholding tax on 
income from interest and dividends, an increase 
in welfare authority of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, a limit on the 
investigating powers of the Antitrust Division 
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o: the Department of Justice, and an increase 
in funds for urban yenewal. In addition, it seems 
plausible to, infer from the scale pattern that 
his absénce from a vote on the unemployment 
compensation act could have been politically 
motivated. These differences produced a voting 
pattern placing Johnson at rank 38.5 in con- 
trast to Kennedy’s 12.5 and Goldwater’s 92. 

Johnson’s relatively stable pattern as a 
liberal moderate is in sharp contrast to the 
` marked shift of most Southern Democrats 
batween the 85th and 86th Congresses. While 
t-venty of the twenty-two Southern Democrats 
voted at least as liberally as Johnson in the 
85th Congress, fourteen voted much more con- 
servatively in the 86th Congress. 

This extreme shift on a scale representing 
the major cleavage in American politics—cor- 
responding as it does with a change from Re- 
publican to Northern Democratic pressure on 
civil rights—suggests that a sizeable portion of 
the Southern Democrats were modifying their 
votes on labor, housing, and welfare measures 
according to who supported their opposition to 
civil rights. This tactical switch does not apply 
tc Lyndon Johnson who held to a moderately 
liberal position in both Congresses. 

Fieure 1 shows the scales indicating the 
liberal-conservative rank of the three senators 
relative to the rest of the Senate. The voting 
pattern as shown is simplified in that neither 
tke absences nor the approximately 5 per cent 
of the votes that were inconsistent with the 
major pattern are included.’ Following sta- 
tistical custom, when a number of senators 
hed equal voting patterns, their ranks were 
averaged and the average was assigned to each. 
Trae number of senators whose ranks were so 
averaged is indicated in each case by a bracket. 


II 


A much smaller but persistent economic 
issue in the Senate which does not fit the 
liberal-conservative continuum is the question 
of agricultural price supports. On this scale 
Kennedy voted with those favoring high sup- 
pcrts, Johnson took a moderately pro-position, 
while Goldwater voted with those seeking to 
cut or eliminate the program. Though this is 
nct true of the Senate as a whole, the relative 
pcesitions of the three senators are quite similar 
to their positions on the labor-housing-welfare 
scales. Fraure 2 indicates their ranks on the 


1 Space does not permit a detailed description 
here of the roll calls fitting this or subsequent 
scales used in this report. Such a description, and 
the ranks of all senators, may be found in the 
study cited in the previous footnote. 
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Agriculture scales in the 85th and 86th Con- 
gresses, 


III 


The growing battle over civil rights pro- 
duced the second largest set of scales, account- 
ing for 18 roll calls in the 85th Congress and 38 
in the 86th. Contrary to popular belief, a 
senator’s voting position on civil rights bears 
no strong relationship to his position on the 
liberal-conservative continuum; t.e., labor- 
housing-welfare issues will not form a common 
scale with civil rights. Striking evidence of this 
fact is seen in the 85th Congress where most 
Republicans, including Goldwater, ranked 
closer to the apparent pro-civil rights end of 
the scale than eitner Kennedy or Johnson. 
Actually, Kennedy’s position seemed some- 
what ambiguous. On one vote he deviated 
from his general pattern by trying to save the 
provision of the Civil Rights Bill that would 
have allowed the Attorney General to institute 
civil actions for preventive relief in civil rights 
cases under the 14th Amendment. In general, 
however, he joined a majority of the Northern 
Democrats in shunning any but the mildest 
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Figure 3. Civil Rights Scales 


civil rights proposals. His position may have 
been part of a strategy aimed at getting votes 
for a cloture motion.’ The civil rights issue was 
entangled with the filibuster issue. 

Goldwater was only slightly less hostile to 
strong measures. He did not join the Re- 
publican leadership in championing civil rights 
and so found himself temporarily in the odd 
company of Northern Democrats, his usual 
enemies. 

Johnson, perhaps because of his anxiety to 
get a bill that could pass against a filibuster, 
took the most anti-civil rights stand of the 
three, though he broke with the hard core 
of the South and voted for the much weakened 
final bill and against Southern efforts to pre- 
vent its consideration. 

The passage of the 1957 Civil Rights Act was 
only the opening round for the great civil 
rights debate of 1960 which consumed more 
hours of Senate time than any issue since the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff of 1980. The major issue 


5 For a detailed account of the struggle over the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957, and the strategies of the 
‘contestants, see the I. C. P. case study, Eisen- 
hower, Brownell and the Congress (University of 
Alabama Press, 1964). 


was the extension of the federal government’s 
authority to guarantee voting rights. The influ- 
ence of this major question probably produced 
the highly correlated voting pattern on some of 
the other issues which also fit the common 
scale—election reforms, the cloture rule, and 
Hawaiian statehood. A civil liberties issue, the 
loyalty oath required of students seeking 
funds under the National Defense Education 


Act, also fits the Civil Rights scale—whether by 


accident or because of an underlying ideo- 
logical unity, cannot be determined by scale 
analysis. 

Positions of the parties and of the three 
senators changed more radically on this scale 
than on any other between the two Congresses. 
In the campaign year of 1960 the Northern 
Democrats took over as the champions of civil 
rights while most Republicans moved into the 
position just above the Southern Democrats. 

The most dramatic shift was made by Ken- 
nedy, who with twelve other senators voted 
pro-civil rights on every roll call. While Ken- 
nedy moved from a moderately anti position 
to a strong pro position, Goldwater moved, 
from about the same starting point but in the 
contrary direction, to a spot just above the 
most die-hard Southerners. He differed from 
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them by favoring statehood for Hawaii and in 
cpposing efforts to block consideration of civil 
tights completely. Johnson, on the other hand, 
moved up the scale to the lukewarm position 
from which Kennedy and Goldwater had de- 
parted In opposite directions. Though voting 
in favor of the milder civil rights proposals, 
_ohnson opposed most efforts to strengthen the 
federal government’s hand in protecting vot- 
ing rights. He also opposed invoking the clo- 
ture rule, and he differed from Kennedy on the 
loyalty oath question by opposing efforts to 
free students from the requirement of filing 
effidavits that they did not belong to specified 
subversive organizations. In all, Johnson 
ciffered from Kennedy on seventeen of the 
thirty-eight votes on the Civil Rights scale. 
The average ranks of the three senators and 
the changes between the two Congresses can 
te seen in FIGURE 3. 


IV 


Like civil rights, foreign policy votes do not 
fit the liberal-conservative scale. In fact, 
within the foreign policy field quite different 
voting blocs are produced when the issue 
s2ifts from foreign trade to military aid to sup- 
port for international organizations. The latter 
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two issues formed separate scales in both Con- 
gresses. The larger scale in both cases was one 
embracing primarily military foreign aid pro- 
grams and to some extent reciprocal trade ex- 
tension, the U. S. Information Agency, and the 
Antarctic and international atomic energy 
treaties. 

On these issues Kennedy and Johnson took 
identical stands in both Congresses. They were 
moderately pro-foreign aid in the 85th Con- 
gress and both moved toward a stronger pro 
position in the 86th. Goldwater, on the other 
hand, generally favored large cuts in aid. He 
also voted against extension of the reciprocal 
trade program, thereby placing himself at the 
extreme anti-aid end of the scales. 

In both Congresses most Republicans backed 
the Eisenhower Administration on foreign 
military aid, and in both Congresses most 
Southern Democrats opposed it; the 86th 
Congress alliance of Southern Democrats and 
Republicans on labor and civil rights issues did 
not extend beyond domestic affairs. The 
Military Foreign Aid scales are shown in 
FIGURE 4. 
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Figure 5. Internationalism Scales 


military aid program, were various votes con- 
cerning the American commitment to inter- 
nationalism. In the 85th Congress this scale 
was composed of roll calls on the Food for 
Peace program, a permanent U. N. police 
force, the U. N. emergency force in the Middle 
East, an international development authority, 
and an ambassadorial nomination. Kennedy 
supported the internationalist position on 
every vote and Johnson deviated from this 
pattern only on the seemingly peripheral issue 
of Scott McCleod’s nomination as ambassador 
to Ireland. In contrast, Goldwater’s straight 
nationalist stand was modified only by the fact 
that he was absent from three of the votes. 

The content of the internationalism scale in 
the 86th Congress varied somewhat from that 
of the 85th, though the Food for Peace pro- 
gram was common to both. Other items in- 
cluded contributions to the World Bank, inter- 
national development funds, support of a con- 
vention of private citizens of NATO countries, 
and military support aid to Spain. The inter- 
nationalists on this scale voted against aid to 
Spain, a stand consistent with the long associa- 
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Ficure 6. Public Power Scale, 
83d, 84th, 85th Congresses 


tion of anti-fascist and internationalist move- 
ments. 

In the 86th Congress Johnson joined Ken- 
nedy to support the internationalist position 
on every vote, while Goldwater voted with 
equal consistency for the nationalists. FIGURE 5 
shows the senators’ ranks on these scales. 


VI 


Thus far we have dealt only with ideological 
issues that were prominent in both the 85th 
and 86th Congresses. An issue which, though 
not salient in both these Congresses, has fre- 
quently recurred in American politics is the 
controversy over private or public power de- 
velopment. Using somewhat similar scaling 
techniques, Francis Carney has obtained a 
Public Power scale covering the 83d, 84th, and 
85th Congresses." This scale included votes on 
TVA, and the Niagara, Hell’s Canyon, and 
Columbia River power projects. Of the 71 
senators who served throughout this period, 
Kennedy had an average rank of 21.5 from the 
pro-public power end of the scale; Johnson, 
differing from Kennedy on one vote, ranked 
28.5; and Goldwater, voting against public 
power on every occasion when he was present, 
ranked 61.5. These ranks are shown in Fic- 
URE 6, 


6 Francis M. Carney, ‘Ideological Groupings in 
the United States Senate, 1953-1958, as Indicated 
by Scale Analysis,” unpublished monograph, Uni- 
versity of California, Riverside. 
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From the foregoing analysis John Kennedy 
ac a senator emerged as a strong supporter of 
liberal labor, housing, and welfare programs, a 
moderately strong backer of public power pro- 
grams, an advocate of high agricultural price 
supports, an active though recent convert to 
civil rights legislation, a moderately strong 
backer of foreign military aid, and a firm 
insernationalist. 

Barry Goldwater appears the exact antith- 
esis to Kennedy on the labor-housing-welfare 
scale, and on the farm price support, public 
pewer, and internationalism scales. He also 
strongly opposed the foreign military aid pro- 
gram. On civil rights he moved from a mod- 
erate negative position to one just slightly 
above the hard-core Southerners. 

Lyndon Johnson, though between Kennedy 
and Goldwater on the domestic economic 
scales, was much closer to Kennedy, emerging 
in 1960 as a moderate liberal. In the area of 
foreign policy, Johnson moved from a moder- 
ate to a strong internationalist position equal 
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to Kennedy’s. In the area of civil rights, how- 
ever, Johnson was closer to Goldwater though 
he moved toward a moderate position in the 
86th Congress. 

In the role of president, Kennedy seems to 
have acted quite in accord with the positions 
he adopted in his lest two years in the Senate. 
This does not justify a prediction that any 
other senator, if he became president, would 
necessarily do the same. The vastly different 
demands on the president, his national respon- 
sibilities and constituency could easily modify 
the ideological image he developed as a senator. 
It is an old adage that a platform is something 
to get in on, not to stand on; and an ideological 
posture may be adopted calculatingly as well 
as compulsively. Tke scaling and ranking data 
presented above indicate pretty clearly that 
the lure of the presidency exerts a magnetism, 
as the time for nominations approaches, capa- 
ble of altering the public stands that senators, 
qua senators, have previously taken on issues 
with an ideological content. 


AN APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE AND ITS CLIENT 
AGENCIES: A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF 
SUPERVISION AND CONTROL 


[RA SHARKANSKY 
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This paper presents an effort to adapt tech- 
niques of content analysis and measurement to 
the study of relations between a House appro- 
priations subcommittee and the agencies whose 
budget estimates it reviews. Since Arthur Mac- 
mahon’s pioneering work on the topic observers 
have depended on interviews and impressionis- 
tic readings of the published record for their 
evidence,! They have identified a variety of at- 
titudes on the part of the committee members, 
ranging from the obsequious to the pugnacious. 
And they have noted various techniques of 
committee control and agency compliance or 
evasion. They have also expressed varying 
opinions about the efficacy and utility of con- 
gressional oversight. 

The existing literature leaves at least one 
question partially unanswered: how does the 
subcommittee divide its supervisory and con- 
trol efforts among the agencies within its juris- 
diction? This study deals with this question, 
and illustrates a method that may have wider 
application in the systematic study of legisla- 
tive-executive relations. Limitations of my own 
confine it to a sample consisting of a single sub- 
committee—headed by Congressman Fogarty 
(D., R.I.)—four agencies under its jurisdic- 
tion, and a span of budget years from 1949 to 
1963.7 


1 Arthur W. Macmahon, ‘‘Congressional Over- 
sight of Administration: The Power of the 
Purse,” Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 58 (June 
and September, 1943), pp. 161—190; 380-414. 
See also Warner Schilling, “The Politics of Na- 
tional Defense: Fiscal 1950,” in Schilling et al., 
Strategy, Politics and Defense Budgets (New York, 
Columbia University Press,‘ 1962), pp. 1-266; 
Edward Banfield, “Congress and the Budget: A 
Planner’s Criticism,” this Review, Vol. 43 
(December, 1949), pp. 1217-1228; Elias Huzar, 
The Purse and the Sword (Ithaca, Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1950); Seymour Scher, ‘‘Conditions for 
Legislative Control,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 25 
(August, 1963), pp. 526-551; Aaron Wildavsky, 
The Politics of the Budgetary Process (Boston, 
1964); Richard Fenno, “The House Appropria- 
tions Committee,” this Ruvirw, Vol. 56 (June, 
1962), pp. 310-324. 

2 Calendar years 1948 to 1962. A given budget 
(or fiscal) year (e.g., 1963) begins for the subcom- 


I. SUBJECTS 


Experience with an earlier study identified 
the Fogarty Subcommittee as a body that 
shows a high regard for compiling a ‘complete 
public record” about its annual review of 
agency budget requests. Although the subcom- 
mittee members do not rely solely on the hear- 
ings for their information about agency opera- 
tions, they try to collect for the record all the 
information thev consider pertinent to their 
budget decisions.’ In this way, they say, they 
hope to make it relatively easy for other con- 
gressmen and interested members of the public 
to evaluate the subcommittee’s budget recom- 
mendations. Much of the information the mem- 
bers elicit at the formal hearings they have 
already reviewed independently. Moreover, the 
members also show some genuine dependence 
on the annual hearings as a source of informa- 
tion. Subcommittee and agency staff aides re- 
port that members generally confine their ad- 
ministrative-oversight activities to the period 
of the hearings. Between the passage of one ap- 
propriations act and the next year’s hearings 
there is little direct contact between subcom- 
mittee members and agency officials. The sub- 
committee staff maintain contact with the 
agencies during the year, but much of this is in 
preparation for the formal hearings. Because 
most of the data for this study come from the 
published record, the “records orientation” of 
the Fogarty Subcommittee was an important 
factor in its selection. 

The Fogarty Subcommittee has a reputation 
for being generous in granting funds to the 
agencies within its jurisdiction,’ but this may 
not bias the relationships with the agencies that 
are the subject of this study. There is no neces- 
sary connection between generosity in appro- 


mittee with the opening of hearings in the early 
months of calendar 1962. Dates in this study are 
in terms of budget years. 

3 For-a member’s comment to this effect, see 
House Appropriations Subcommittee on the 
Departments of Labor and Health, Education 
and Welfare, Departments of Labor and Health, 
Education and Welfare Appropriations for 1969: 
Hearings, 85th Cong., 2d sess. (Washington, 
G.P.O.), p. 201. 

4 Wildavsky, op. cit., p. 87. 
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priations, and a posture of laxity or severity in 
tke subcommittee’s supervision and control 
ower agency operations. Also, a comparison of 
Fogarty subcommittee members with other 
members of the Appropriations Committee 
over the 1949-63 period indicates that the sub- 
ccmmittee members are not atypical in two re- 
srects that might affect their supervisory and 
control efforts. Their skills for the tasks of su- 
pervision and control—as measured by their 
prze-congressional occupations. and length of 
service both in congress and on the Appropri- 
ations Committee—and their positions on polit- 
ical issues—as measured by their voting record 
on the New Republic’s index of domestic lib- 
etalism5—score much the same as those for the 
Appropriations Committee as a whole.® 

The four agencies that provided the sample 
fcr this study are the Children’s Bureau (CB), 
tke Office of Education (OE), the Food and 
Crug Administration (FDA) and Howard Uni- 
versity (HU). These agencies have remained 
within one administrative unit (at first, the 
Faderal Security Agency, then the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare) over 
tke 1949-63 period, and they represent vari- 
ous phases of H.E.W. activity. CB and OE are 
disseminators of grants-in-aid, concerned with 


5 See Donald R. Matthews, U.S. Senators and 
Teir World, (New York, 1960), pp. 276-78. 

€ On the basis of pre-congressional occupations, 
tke members of the Fogarty subcommittee appear 
samewhat less able, on the average, to deal with 
ecmplex technical and political matters than other 
members of the Appropriations Committee. 
During the 1949-63 period, only 70 per cent of 
the subcommittee members came from occupa- 
tions that would suggest a high level of relevant 
skills (2.e., law and other professions, journalism 
and politics), while 81 per cent of all Committee 
members came from these fields. The difference in 
skill-potential disappears, however, if long experi- 
erce in Congress or on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee can make up for an unimpressive occupa- 
tional background. Subcommittee members have 
hed more experience in both areas: 78 per cent of 
tkem in the 1949-63 period entered Congress be- 
fore 1950, while only 63 per cent of all Appropria- 
tions Committee members entered so early; and 
6C per cent of the subcommittee members joined 
the Appropriations Committee before 1950, in 
ecmparison to only 51 per cent of the entire com- 
m_ttee. 

During the period of the study, subcomittee 
m2mbers voted in accord with the New Republic’s 
canception of domestic liberalism 48 per cent of 
the time, while the full committee voted that way 
42 per cent of the time. 


health and welfare, and education respectively. 
FDA is a regulatory agency concerned with 
health. HU is one of the units in the Depart- 
ment that has special status as a “Federally 
Aided Corporation.” The sample agencies also 
differ greatly in the amounts of their recent ap- 
propriations requests, In Increases in requests 
over the past decade, and in demonstrations of 
independence toward the supervisory and con- 
trol efforts of the subcommittee.” Each of 
these characteristics may have an impact on 
subcommittee-agency relationships. 

The sample agencies are entirely civilian. Se- 
crecy was not a significant obstacle to an ob- 
server’s reliance on published records, as it 
might be in the case of agencies involved with 
military or international activities. 


II. MEASUREMENTS 


This study relies almost exclusively on an 
analysis of subcommittee hearings, subcom- 
mittee Reports and agency budgets. Interviews 
served only a secondary role, as a means for 
clarifying and checking relationships perceived 
in the published records. Some distinct benefits 
derive from such a heavy reliance on published 
materials. The raw data are widely available in 
federal depository libraries for any student who 
wishes to test the findings on the same data, or 
on similar data abaut the behavior of other ac- 
tors. Furthermore. problems of rapport be- 
tween interviewer and informant do not bias 
the data collection. Although faulty schemes 
of classification may bias the use of published 
records, the basic materials remain unmarred, 
and the student can reclassify them as he pro- 
ceeds. 

The primary task in analyzing quantita- 
tively the contents of published documents is 
their reduction to units that “make sense” as 
valid indicators of certain behavioral traits. 
This may be a formidable task. The records rel- 
evant to the present study include monetary 


7 In the last year of the study’s time span, the 
agencies’ requests were: OE, $598 million; CB, 
$80 million; FDA, $28 million; HU, $13 million. 
Over the period 1951-638, the percentage increases 
in budget requests were: OE, 2120; FDA, 565; 
CB, 335; HU, 280. A comparative study of the 
agencies’ budget strategies vis à vis the subcom- 
mittee revealed thas OE was generally the most 
aggressive toward the subcommittee, HU was 
generally least aggressive, while CB and FDA fell 
in the middle range. See Ira Sharkansky, “Four 
Agencies and An Appropriations Subcommittee: 
A Comparative Study of Budget Strategies,” 
Midwest Journal of Political Science (forthcom- 
ing). 
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data, workload data, prose statements, ques- 
tions and answers. No single codification could 
meet all the analytical needs. The literature on 
content analysis provides some guidance in the 
development of techniques, but it contains 
little beyond some general principles, and 
highly specialized operations useful only in a 
limited number of problem areas. Since one of 
the cardinal principles states that the nature of 
the research problem and the available data 
are crucial in determining the techniques that 
are fruitful and feasible, a great deal is left to 
the inventiveness of the student.® 

The concept of “administrative oversight” 
has many facets and it is necessary to devise 
measures that will accommodate its compo- 
nents. Subcommittee supervision may vary in 
the attention paid to agency operations, in the 
thoroughness of supervision and in its incisive- 
ness, Variations may also be observed in the 
efforts of subcommittee members to make in- 
dependent investigations of agencles—as op- 
posed to inquiries that rely on the cooperation 


or cues of agency officials. Among types of for- , 


mal control efforts—publicly recorded—sub- 
committee adjustments of appropriations may 
be distinguished from the directives written 
into committee Reports. Measures can be de- 
fined that indicate the variation in each of 
these factors shown by subcommittee behavior 
vis à vis particular agencies. The product of the 
analysis accordingly will be a profile of overt 
administrative oversight, showing the relative 
severity of supervisory and control efforts di- 
rected at each agency. 

(1) A count of individual questions directed 
at witnesses from each agency provides a gross 
measure of the attention the subcommittee 
members devote to the affairs of each agency. 
A “question” is defined here as a unit of dis- 
course that includes one inquiry. At times, a 
sentence ending in a question mark may include 
. several inquiries. In making this analysis, each 
distinct inquiry was regarded as a separate 
question. Also, some statements not followed 
by a question mark were so defined when they 
seemed to be treated as such by the partici- 
pants in the hearing, e.g., when they elicited a 
reply from a witness, or when a following state- 
ment indicated they were meant to be inquiries. 


8 See Bernard Berelson, Content Analysis in 
Communications Research (Glencoe, 1952); Robert 
C. North, Content Analysis (Evanston, North- 
western University Press, 1963); Harold Lass- 
well, ed., Language of Politics (New York, George 
Stewart Press, 1949); and Ithiel de Sola Poole, 
ed., Trends in Content Analysis (Urbana, Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1959). 
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The score for each agency in Table I represents 
the mean number of questions asked by sub- 
committee members during hearings in the odd 
years from 1949 to 1963. 

(2) The proportion of agency activities cov- 
ered by subcommittee questioning provides a 
measure of the thoroughness with which the 
subcommittee supervises each agency. Making 
this measure operational involved two complex 
tasks: (a) defining the field of activities encom- 
passed by each agency; and (b) defining a level 
of questioning that is ‘minimum coverage” of 
an activity. 

The Annual Reports of the agencies, budget 
statements read at the opening of each year’s 
hearings and New York Times articles about 
the agencies provided a list of their activities. 
A preliminary effort to code the members’ ques- 
tions into their subject-matter categories re- 
sulted in a redefinition of this list. It became 
evident that some closely related categories 
could be combined, while some additional cat- 
egories were necessary to accommodate distinc- 
tions in the minds of legislators and adminis- 
trators.°® 

Plainly, Congressmen cannot question thor- 
oughly every agency activity during each 
year’s hearings. In measuring “coverage,” 
therefore, it is necessary to use a double stan- 
dard that considers an item to be covered if it 
receives either frequent attention at a fairly low 
level of intensity, or less frequent attention at 
a higher level of intensity.1° 

While coding the questions, it became evi- 
dent that individual inquiries may have a la- 
tent, as well as a manifest content." That is, 
the context of some questions suggests that 
they might have several meanings to either the 
interrogator or the respondent. Congressmen 
frequently leave qualifying nouns or adjec- 
tives out of their verbiage, making it necessary 


° For a list of the categories used, see Ira 
Sharkansky, “Four Agencies and An Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee: A Comparative Study of 
Budget Relations,” unpublished Ph.D disserta- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, 1964, ch. 3. 

10 This study defines an item as ‘‘covered”’ if it 
received mention in 5 per cent of the questions 
directed at the agency over the odd years 1949- 
63, or in at least 10 per cent of the questions in 
one year’s hearings. Admittedly, “coverage” of an 
activity 1s a rough measure of thoroughness. It 
does not mean that the subcommittee members 
give their attention to every issue and ramifica- 
tion related to an item. 

11 See Alexander L. George, ‘‘Quantitative and 
Qualitative Approaches to Content Analysis,” in 
Ithiel de Sola Poole, ed., op. cit., pp. 7-32. 
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TABLE I, AGENCY SCORES ON MEASURES OF SUBCOMMITTEE SUPERVSION AND CONTROL 


Measure 


1. Subcommitiee attention: 


Agency Score 


Mean number of questions asked each agency, odd years 


1949-63 
2. Subcommittee thoroughness: 


Percentage of items receiving “minimum coverage,” odd 


years 1949-63. 
3. Subcommatiee incisiveness: 


(a) Percentage of questions asking witnesses to justify 


activities, odd years 1949-63 


(b) Percentage of questions asking witnesses about cost, 


odd years 1949-63 
4. Independence of supervision: 


(a) Difference between mean percentage of questions about 
items highlighted in cues and the mean percentage of 


questions about all agency activities, 1951, 1957, 1963 


(b) Ratio of questions asked department to questions asked 


agency, 1961, 1963 
5. Control over expenditures: 


Median difference between original agency requests and 


subcommittee recommendations, 1959-63 (in millions) 


6. Control via Committee Report: 


Number of directives about agency affairs in Committee 


Reports of 1951, 1957, 1961 


to infer their referents from the surrounding 
context. Questions that could refer to several 
items accordingly were coded into as many cat- 
egories as their contents—manifest and la- 
tert—seemed to require. This appeared safer 
then attempting the doubtful procedure of de- 
ciding what was “uppermost” in the minds of 
the actors. 

'8) The frequency with which subcommittee 
members ask agency witnesses to justify their 
activities, and the frequency with which they 
ask about the cost of agency operations pro- 
vice two crude measures of the relative inci- 
swveness with which the members supervise 
agencies. Each of these question-types are 
prcbes. Justification questions call on agency 
officials to go beneath the surface to explain the 
need or utility of specific budget requests, while 
cost questions impose the discipline of calcula- 
tion on administrators. The data in Table I 
represent the percentage of questions asked in 
odd years 1949-63 that were “justification 
questions” and ‘‘cost questions.” 

(4) Two measures provide indices of the rel- 
ative independence with which the subcommit- 
tee supervises each agency: (a) the frequency 
with which members avoid a reliance on agency 
cues while fashioning questions at the annual 


OE CB FDA HU 
321 159 123 104 
45 58 57 64 

39 29 3% 22 

21 24 18 44 
+3 +6 +8 -+10 
1:4 1:6 1:8 1:9 

— $31 —$l —$9 —$5 
17 5 2 9 


hearings; and (b) the frequency of questioning 
about agency affairs directed at witnesses out- 
side the agency itself. The significance of an in- 
quiry into the subcommittee’s independence 
derives from the realization that members are 
hard pressed for time and staff assistance to be 
used for administrative oversight. Because of 
this, they frequently rely on the agencies them- 
selves to provide cues about the items worthy 
of questioning. The items that tend to attract 
members’ attention are those highlighted in 
agency budget documents, and in the opening 
statements read by the lead-off agency witness. 
By questioning an item that is expensive, or 
that has changed markedly in cost from the 
previous budget, or one that is featured in an 
oral statement,” subcommittee members can 


32 Agency officials as well as subcommittee 
members perceive these as cues that will elicit 
Congressional questioning. Agency budget officers 
write the opening statements for the hearings, 
knowing that these are the final communications 
legislators will receive before questioning agency 
witnesses. And they know that large items, or 
items showing a marked change from the previous 
budget tend to attract attention. One of the 
considerations in requesting funds for an activity 
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feel they are examining something that is ‘‘im- 
portant” in some sense. An index of subcom- 
mittee non-reliance on agency cues to items 
worthy of questioning should stand as an 
indication of the members’ independence in 
going beyond a superficial examination of the 
agency’s presentation. In order to construct 
. this index, it was first necessary to list the 
activities given prominence in the agency 
presentations.“ The difference between the 
mean percentage of questions referring to the 
items highlighted in agency statements or bud- 
gets, and the mean percentage of questions 
asked about all activities was then computed. 
The greater the incidence of questions directed 
at items emphasized in the agency’s presenta- 
tions, the less is the subcommittee’s indepen- 
dence. 

An index of the subcommittee’s attention to 
noh-agency sources of information about 
agency affairs gives another indication of the 
legislators’ independence in going beyond a su- 
perficial examination of the agency’s presenta- 


is, “How will it look?” If a request might appear 
out of place, it may be postponed in part, or 
divided into smaller pieces and distributed 
among inconspicuous budget headings. See 
Wildavsky, op. cit., ch. 3. 

3 This study considers an item to be empha- 
sized in the opening hearing statement of an 
agency if it is mentioned in at least 10 per cent of 
the statement’s lines. An item is of “‘large absolute 
magnitude” if it is at least 20 per cent of the 
agency’s total request. An item has shown “‘sig- 
nificant change” if it has shown an absolute in- 
crease or decrease of $200,000 since the last 
budget, or a percentage change amounting to 10 
per cent of the total change in the agency’s 
budget. 

4 For example, suppose that the items empha- 
sized in the budgets and statements of each of two 
agencies received mention in a mean 10 per cent 
of the subcommittee’s questions, and that in the 
case of one agency, all its activities—both those 
emphasized and unemphasized—received men- 
tion in a mean 5 per cent of the questions. The 
index of subcommittee non-reliance would then 
be 10 minus 5, or 5. If in the second agency’s case 
all activities received mention in a mean 8 per 
cent of the subcommittee’s questions, the index 
of subcommittee non-reliance would be 10 minus 
8, or 2. The congressmen would be showing less 
reliance on the cues of the second agency. The 
data for this analysis came from the hearings of 
1951, 1957 and 1968, chosen because they fall 
near the beginning, middle and end of the period 
studied. 
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tion. While it is not practical to measure the 
subcommittee’s attention to each non-agency 
source of information, it is possible to gauge 
the relative attention to non-agency witnesses 
who testify at the annual hearings. These in- 
clude the Department Secretary and his aides, 
interest group spokesmen and other congress- 
men not members of the subcommittee. The 
best available measure of subcommittee atten- 
tion to outside sources of information is the ra- 
tio of questions about each agency directed at 
the Department Secretary and his aides, to the 
questions directed at the agency witnesses dur- 
ing the same year’s hearings. This measure is 
suitable because subcommittee members have 
an opportunity to question the Secretary and 
his staff at length about each agency. In con- 
trast, the members have little opportunity to 
question interest group spokesmen, or non-sub- 
committee congressmen about the agencies 
that attract few or none of these witnesses.“ 

(5) A comparison of each agency’s request 
for funds, and the appropriation recommended 
by the subcommittee provides a measure of the 
legislators’ attempts to impose controls over 
agency operations by means of adjusting the 
level of expenditures. In this study, the mea- 
sure is defined by the median difference be- 


16 Because the Department Secretary and 
agency officials share an identity with the Ad- 
ministration, it might be said that the Secretary 
and his staff are not sufficiently independent of 
the agencies to be considered ‘‘non-agency” 
sources of information. Yet there are significant 
budget disputes between agency and depart- 
mental personnel. Department officials report in 
formal hearings and in interviews that agencies 
typically demand more funds than the depart- 
ment can allow them. From the agency view, the 
department is a brake against desirable expan- 
sion. Over the 1959-63 period, the department 
budget office reduced the requests of our sample 
agencies by $290.8 million, or 11 per cent of the 
agencies’ original requests. In the hearings, de- 
partmental witnesses have been critical of agency 
operations. In contrast, none of the interest 
groups or non-subcommittee congressmen testify- 
ing in the odd years 1951-63 criticized agency 
operations. They either supported agency re- 
quests, or urged the replacement of budget cuts 
made by the department Budget Office or the 
Bureau of the Budget. The data for the analysis 
of subcommittee questioning of non-agency wit- 
nesses came from the hearings of 1961 and 1968, 
chosen because it has only been in recent years 
that the legislators have paid significant attention 
to non-agency witnesses. 
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TABLE It. AGENCY RANKINGS ON MEASURES OF SUBCOMMITTEE SUPERVISION AND CONTROL 


Measure 


1. Subcommittee attention 
2. Subcommittee thoroughness 


3. Subcommittee incisiveness 
(a) Justification questions 
(b) Cost questions 


4. Independence of supervision 
(a) Non-reliance on agency cues 
(b) Questioning non-agency sources 


5. Control over expenditures 
6. Control via Committee Reports 


Mean ranking 


tween the agency’s request and the subcom- 
mittee’s decision over the years 1959-63.18 

16) The subcommittee includes in its Reports 
directives about each agency’s operations. A 
count of these provides a measure of control 
efforts by means of verbal instructions. The 


Reports used for this analysis are those written . 


in 1951, 1957 and 1963.17 

Table I provides the raw scores for each 
agency on the measures covered in the fore- 
going discussion. Table II provides the rank- 
ings for each agency on the various measures. 
In each case, the top rank of (1) indicates that 
an agency has been the subject of the most se- 
vere supervisory or control efforts. 

Table I demonstrates the substantial differ- 
ences in severity that mark the supervision and 
cortrol efforts of subcommittee members to- 
ward agencies within their jurisdiction. How- 
ever, Table II suggests that the subcommittee 
is not consistent in the degree of severity it 
maintains with respect to each agency. For in- 
stance, the Office of Education tends to receive 
a generally more severe treatment than the 
others dealt with—as defined by the mean 


i€ Jt was only in these years that information 
about the agencies’ original budget request to 
the Department Budget Office was included in 
the hearings record. 

17 These years were chosen because they fall 
near the beginning, middle and end of the research 
span. 


Agency ranking 


OE CB FDA HU 
1 2 3 4 
4 2.5 2.5 1 
1 3 2 4 
3 2 4 1 
1 2 3 4 
1 2 3 4 
1 4 2 3 
1 3 4 2 

1.6 2.6 2.9 2.9 


rankings—but this is the only distinction 
among the agencies that is prominent across 
several measures. Somewhat less prominent is 
the finding that the Children’s Bureau is 
treated more severely than the Food and Drug 
Administration and Howard University. 

The Office of Education may receive greater 
attention than the others because its budget is 
substantially greater and has increased more 
rapidly. Or, the attention paid to OF may come 
as a result of its record of being more adven- 
turous than the others in its disregard for sub- 
committee directives. A comparative study of 
agency behavior established that OE, among 
those covered, was most likely to evade ques- 
tions asked by subcommittee members at the 
hearings, and most likely to disobey specific 
prohibitions that Committee Reports and ap- 
propriations acts imposed on policy. The sub- 
committee devoted a secondary level of super- 
visory and control efforts toward CB, and this 
agency scored second to OE in budget magni- 
tude and aggressiveness vis à vis the subcom- 
mittee.'s 

The greater attention shown to OK and CB 
may not represent a conscious decision by the 
subcommittee members, so much as a subtle at- 
traction to the affairs of agencies that are more 
prominent than others in the public eye. Just 


18 Sharkansky, “Four Agencies and an Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee: A Comparative 
Study of Budget Strategies,” op. cit. 
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as the legislators are most likely to question 
items that are salient in the agencies’ budgets 
or their witnesses’ statements, so they may 
gravitate without design to more severe super- 
visory and control efforts for prominent agen- 
cies that spend much money and receive much 
political attention. My comparative study of 
agency activities demonstrated that more in- 
terest groups and non-subcommittee congress- 
men testify on behalf of OE than the other 
sample agencies, and that budget statements 
of the Department Secretary and the President 
devote more space to OE activities than to 
those of other units. CB was in second place on 
each of these measures. An analysis of repre- 
sentative news media might also reveal that 
they pay more attention to the affairs of OE 
and CB than to the others. 

Another finding indicated by Table II is that 
each of the sample agencies receives the brunt 
of rather severe supervision on some dimension 
of subcommittee activity. The Children’s Bu- 
reau scores second highest in the average num- 
ber of questions and cost questioning; the Food 
and Drug Administration scores second high- 
est in justification questioning, and Howard 
University scores highest in the proportion of 
items covered by questioning, and in cost ques- 
tioning. This may suggest that subcommittee 
members try to probe all agencies in at least 
some respect. They may be “fishing” for im- 


19 Ibid. 
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stances of errant administrative behavior, or 
trying to put the fear of discovery into the 
minds of any administrators who might con- 
template a deviation from subcommittee 
wishes. 


III, CONCLUSIONS 


This study provides some systematically col- 
lected data about the behavior of an appropri- 
ations subcommittee in its dealings with four 
agencies. Evidently, the legislators vary their 
oversight activity among agencies. They de- 
vote more than the average amount of super- 
visory and control efforts to the agencies that 
spend the most money, whose requests have in- 
creased the most rapidly, and whose behavior 
toward the subcommittee has deviated most 
frequently from subcommittee desires. In a 
sense, they allocate their time and staff assis- 
tance to agencies most “‘in need” of supervision 
and control. If disproportionate attention to 
this type of agency is typical of legislative-ex- 
ecutive budget relations, then it may be said 
that the legislators maximize their resources 
for oversight. 

Beyond these specific conclusions, the study 
has shown the practicality of using content 
analysis of appropriations hearings to devise in- 
dexes of Committee behavior—crude indexes, 
to be sure, but sufficient to support objective 
rankings along various measures of attitudes 
and activities. 
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One of the mest perplexing questions to 
students of politics since the mid-1950s has 
been whether western societies are now ap- 
droaching, or have reached, a condition called 
‘the end of ideology.” Numerous answers have 
deen propounded, both by those who regard 
such a development as desirable and by those 
who view it with disquietude. But difficulties 
aave arisen because exponents of one view or 
she other have had recourse to markedly 
different, and often shifting, concepts of the 
zerms “ideology” and “end.” If this important 
controversy is to be saved from sterility, social 
scientists must both reflect more upon the na- 
sure of the terms employed and descend from 
the level of sweeping cultural generalizations 
io examine the condition of ideology in par- 
ticular political settings. 

It is my purpose here to try to shed some 
light on the debate by surveying the state of 
political ideology in present-day Britain from 
the standpoint of two different uses of the 
term. My position is that if we adopt one view 
cf ideology, we find that British politics are 
profoundly non-ideological; but if we define 
the concept in different but still meaningful 
t2rms, we discover that in fact it does play an 
important role in the British system. In other 
vords, by compressing extant concepts of 
ideology into two distinct molds we may be 
able to fashion tools for judging the ideological 
condition of countries such as Britain. These I 
will designate the Weltanschauung and the 
“attitude structure” versions of the term.! 

The first refers to the more traditional mean- 
ing of ideology, the alleged decline of which has 
ozcasioned the debate of the past decade. It has 
been characterized as a “comprehensive, con- 
sistent, closed system of knowledge, to which 
its adherents turn to get answers to all their 
q.iestions, solutions to all their problems.’ Its 


* A paper delivered at the annual meeting of 
the American Political Science Association, 
Chicago, September, 1964. 

1 For discussion of the varieties and uses of the 
eenecept, see David W. Minar, “Ideology and 
Political Behavior,” Midwest Journal of Political 
Seience, Vol. 5 (November, 1961), pp. 317-31, and 
Robert E. Lane, Political Ideology (New York, 
1£62), ch. 1. 

2 Herbert J. Spiro, Government by Constitution 
(New York, 1959), p. 180. 


connotations are familiar: commitment (both 
intellectual and emotional), orientation toward 
action, distortion or simplification of reality, 
hostility to critics and opponents, and goal-ori- 
entation (often of the millennial variety). Per- 
haps its best-known paradigms are classical 
Christianity and classical Marxism. 

The conception of ideology as attitude 
structure is more difficult to set forth because it 
falls short of the total belief system and tight 
logic of a “world view.” Like a Weltanschauung, 
it partakes of a generalized view of man; it has 
moral and normative content; it “places” the 
individual in relation to his fellows; and it calls 
forth commitment and points to desirable ac- 
tions. It consists of many separate but related 
attitudes which function to relate, and give 
meaning to, the different political events ex- 
perienced by the individual. On the other hand, 
this concept of ideology is less apt to provide its 
holders with a total explanation of life or a full 
vision of human destiny. It is more earth- 
bound, culture-bound and diffused, both in its 
sources and its sccpe. Ideology in this sense re- 
fers to a more or less institutionalized set of be- 
liefs about man and society.? It is likely to be a 
composite of prevailing generalized views of 
man, the goals that he does and should seek, 
the means he uses to achieve them, the outlook 
for progress under present or alternative insti- 
tutions, and so forth. Because such an ideology 
may have many sources, it is less likely than the 
“big” world views to be intellectualized, com- 
prehensive, systematic or consistent, and more 
likely to be fragmentary, limited, even incon- 
sistent. Yet when political man operates with 
reference to this organized bundle of views, he 
may derive from it some of the certainty and 
security that accompany a commitment to 
fuller, better articulated ideologies. While un- 
doubtedly many would reject this use of the 
term, it is noteworthy that most of those who 
have attempted to measure the presence and 
effects of ideology in the Anglo-American pol- 
ity have favored this definition, or one similar 
to it.4 


3 Milton Rokeach et al., The Open and Closed 
Mind (New York, 1960), p. 35. 

4 Among them Angus Campbell, Philip E. Con- 
verse, Warren E. Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, 
The American Voter (New York, 1960), ch. 9; 
Herbert McClosky, ‘‘Consensus and Ideology in 
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Without attempting here to defend my pref- 
erence for viewing ideology in this two-fold 
way, I would assert that an awareness of the 
distinction is necessary for any exploration of 
the state of ideology in Britain today. In addi- 
tion, I make two other assumptions that need 
to be stated explicitly. First, I am assuming 
that the pertinent kind of ideology for this dis- 
cussion is one with a fairly direct political im- 
plication, i.e., one which relates to questions in- 
volving the relations of rulers and ruled and the 
principles of goverance. While these aspects of 
ideology may be torn from a larger context 
(general belief systems), no attempt will be 
made to delve into such related problems as the 
psychological functions served by the holding 
of ideologies.’ Second, I proceed on the assump- 
tion that a country’s ideology is not wholly con- 
centrated among its intellectuals and political 
leaders, but in a participant political culture 
like the British also operates in and is expressed 
by the lives of “average people.” For this rea- 
son, it will be necessary to examine (in Lane’s 
terms) both forensic ideologies—the articu- 
lated, differentiated, well developed political 
arguments put forth consciously by the elite— 
and latent ideologies—the loosely structured 
and often unreflective statements of the com- 
mon man—and to see how they relate to each 
other. 


I. THE REJECTION OF TOTAL IDEOLOGY 


The kind of ideology associated with a com- 
plete world view emerged and flourished under 
certain historical and social conditions. Many 
of these conditions were indeed present during 
the period from the seventeenth to the nine- 
teenth centuries, the so-called “age of ideol- 
ogy,” just as they appear to be present today 
in a number of the new developing countries.’ 


American Politics,” this Revinw, Vol. 58 (June, 
1964), pp. 361-82; Robert E. Lane, op. cit.; and 
S. E. Finer, H. B. Berrington, and D. J. Bar- 
tholomew, Backbench Opinion in the House of 
Commons, 1955-59 (Oxford, 1961), chs. 2-3. Cf. 
Bernard Crick, In Defense of Politics (Chicago, 
1962), p. 50: “Politics is an activity and so cannot 
be reduced to a system of precise beliefs or to a set 
of fixed goals. Political thinking is to be con- 
trasted to ideological thinking ... the idea of an 
ideology of freedom is a contradiction in terms.” 

ë For an example, see M. Brewster Smith et al., 
Opinions and Personality (New York, 1956). 

6 Frederick M. Watkins, The Age of Ideology— 
Political Thought, 1750 to the Present (Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J., 1964). 

? Paul E. Sigmund, Jr., The Ideologies of the De- 
veloping Countries (New York, 1963). 
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Ideology in this sense seemed to flourish espe- 
clally in societies that experienced the up- 
heavals of modernization in violent and con- 
certed forms—that pitted classes and religious 
groups against each other in passionate struggle, 
that aroused a strong sense of deprivation 
among underdogs and losers, and that frag- 
mented the community into subcultures alien- 
ated from the value patterns of the dominant 
political system. Put another way, total ideol- 
ogies were most likely to gain ground in soci- 
eties with political systems that failed both the 
test of effectiveness (success in solving the 
problems put onto them) and the test of legiti- 
macy (widespread agreement on their propri- 
ety). Where these conditions are lacking, or 
disappearing, it has been argued, ideology of 
this variety cannot really flower. Recent crit- 
ics have extended the argument to read that 
when a society achieves modernity (seen as a 
matter of industrialization, urbanization, sec- 
ularization, economic prosperity, middle class 
expansion and working class access to political 
power), then the passionate attachment to to- 
tal ideology not only subsides, but becomes 
dangerously dysfunctional to the system.°® 

I have no desire to put an oar into the 
choppy seas of this latter controversy. My 
point is simply that Britain has not provided 
the conditions favoring the growth of this kind 
of ideological thinking. The British have shown 
a marked disinclination to take up total ideolo- 
gies for a host of reasons, many of which are 
familiar and only a few of which can be men- 
tioned here.!° In the past three hundred years 

ë Seymour Martin Lipset, Political Man 
(Garden City, 1960), chs. 2-3. 

® Notable examples are Daniel Bell, The End of 
Ideology (Glencoe, 1960); S. M. Lipset, “The 
Changing Class Structure and Contemporary 
European Politics,” Daedalus, Vol. 93 (Winter, 
1964), pp. 271-303, and Political Man, pp. 403- 
17; Otto Kirchheimer, “The Waning of Opposi- 
tion in Parliamentary Regimes,” Social Research, 
Vol. 24 (1957), pp. 127-56; and Mark Abrams, 
“Party Politics After the End of Ideology,” in E. 
Allardt and Y. Littunen, Cleavages, Ideologies and 
Party Systems (Helsinki, 1964), pp. 56-63. 

16 The term ‘ideology’ is not in very good 
odour in serious political discussion in this coun- 
try, except in purely historical or descriptive con- 
nections. The grounds of the distaste for the term - 
centre around the feeling, perhaps, that an ide- 
ology is something totalitarian in tendency, or at 
least involves an uncompromising fanaticism in- 
appropriate to liberal democracy of the British 
type.” Bernard Williams, “Democracy and 
Ideology,” Political Quarterly, Vol. 32 (Oct.~Dec. 
1961), p. 374. 
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Britain has avoided, or seriously blunted, the 
traumatic revolutions that many other coun- 


tries have undergone, and the main changes in > 


13s political, economic and social systems have 
cecurred gradually. The mounting demands of 
cisadvantaged groups have been met in a piece- 
meal way, with the result that with the excep- 
tion of the Irish (whose fate was finally settled 
ky truncation) no major group has failed to be 
integrated in some way into the political sys- 
tem. As is well known, neither the communists 
ror the fascists have gained substantial follow- 
_ ings or political leverage. The non-revolution- 
ary character of the British working class is 
equally well known; and while a distinct work- 
ing class subculture may exist, as Williams and 
Hoggart have argued, it does not involve work- 
ing class alienation from the values of the po- 
ldical system." Social mobility in Britain may 
mot be as great as elsewhere, but it has always 
been present and visible, and with the postwar 
changes in the educational system and the 
rapid expansion of white collar occupations, 
most Britons see it es increasing. 

Another explanation for the lack of enthu- 
stasm for total ideologies is imbedded deep in 
Eritish political culture: it is the much-cited at- 
techment to precedents and usage in preference 
to the logic of rational blueprints. In a system 
where there is widespread agreement on fun- 
damental institutions and on a considerable 
renge of current policies, it is possible to oper- 
ate without continual reference to eternal veri- 
tizs, large schema, or articulated belief sys- 
tems. The tendency to settle issues on the basis 
of accepted usages and through the means of 
implicit “understandings” is indeed great, to 
tke frustration of those who plump for a fuller 
rehearsal of arguments or an enlightening con- 
frontation of basic doctrine. Whether the 
scurce of this political style is the common law 
tradition, the evolutionary character of the 
British constitution, the norms of parliamen- 
tary and bureaucratic behavior, or the social 
hemogeneity of the ruling elite is impossible to 
ascertain, and really beside the point. Political 
styles develop from many sources. They are 
bcund to be both causes and effects of other 
pkenomena. What can be asserted is that Brit- 
ish political leaders have become habituated to 
thinking in terms cf concrete problems and 
famniliar responses; and that this—when coupled 
with a general complacency toward the outputs 
of such behavior—serves as a barrier, a disincen- 
tive, to the adoption of total ideologies. Thus, 
however circular the logic may seem, the Brit- 


4 Raymond Williams, The Long Revolution 
(London, 1961); Richard Hoggart, The Uses of 
Liveracy (London, 1957). 
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ish tend to be immune to extreme ideological 
views because they have not been used to 
thinking along these lines, and they have no 
strong motivation to abandon the habit. 

The point can be put more strongly. Prag- 
matic norms in Britain have been elevated into 
something approaching a national cult—so 
much so, I would argue, that we can speak 
without sophistry of an ideology of pragma- 
tism, which serves as a foil to the ideology of 
total ends. For many Britons pragmatism is not 
simply a descriptive term for the way they ap- 
proach or grapple with political problems; it is 
also a particularly British virtue and an object 
of pride, which they would not trade for what 
they consider to be the inflexible, irrevocable, 
and inhumane (in the sense of denying the va- 
riety of human nature) qualities of this or that 
“world view.” Thus pragmatism easily be- 
comes imbued with nationalistic affect, and 
preference for it is supported by other values 
into which Britions are socialized. The content 
of this socialization is both positive and nega- 
tive in character: positive in the sense that 
Britons learn, both from formal teaching and 
from informally picking up the views of those 
around them, that the success and stability of 
the British parliamentary system is due in 
large part to the pragmatic frame of mind dis- 
played by its practitioners; and negative in the 
sense that they also learn that the turbulent, 
unstable and often grotesque pattern of Con- 
tinental politics derives from the European 
habit of looking at the world through the dis- 
torting spectacles of total ideologism. What 
they have learned may be a caricature, but it 
has had consequences. It has, for example, af- 
fected the British Labour Party’s relationship 
with the European socialist movement; it has 
been partly responsible for the lack of enthu- 
siasm for venturing too fully into experiments 
in European integration, and undoubtedly it 
has helped strengthen Britain’s relationships 
with the United States and the older Common- 
wealth—peoples reputed to be fellow pragma- 
tists under the white skin. 

These conditions, and many more, add up to 
a general climate in which the total ideological 
structuring of politics is difficult to achieve. 
The skeptic might counter that the case has yet 
to be proved, that these generalizations are no 
more than the accumulated clichés of histori- 
ans and journalists, who have selected their ex- 
amples to suit their preconceived case. Fortu- 
nately, political scientists have begun to amass 
more empirical data bearing on the subject and 
tending to confirm these assertions. Thus far, 
to be sure, no one has made a comprehensive, 
systematic exploration of the distribution of 
ideological propensities among the British peo- 
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ple or the political elite. We have, for example, 
no British counterparts of the extensive sur- 
veys of political attitudes made by the Michi- 
gan Survey Research Center and by McClosky, 
Prothro and Grigg, or of the intensive psycho- 
analytical probing by Lane into the political 
ideologies of a handful of east coast residents.!” 
Nevertheless, in the past several years a small 
number of rigorous empirical studies of the 
character and distribution of British political 
attitudes have appeared, and in an indirect way 
they offer evidence as to the role of ideology in 
contemporary British political thinking, both 
at the mass level and among political activists. 
If it can be shown that the mass of Britons 
are not alienated from the system in which they 
live, that they look tolerantly on those who 
hold different political beliefs, and that they 
tend not to be polarized on policies presumed 
to be highly charged with ideological affect, 
then we can reasonably conclude that total 
ideology has not taken hold of them. And if we 
can demonstrate further that this same pattern 
prevails among the political elite as well, we 
will have further confirmation of the general- 
ization. 5 
Data on Alienation. In an ambitious cross- 
national survey carried out in 1959, Almond 
and Verba found that the British ranked com- 
paratively low on social and political alienation 
and high on willingness to trust and cooperate 
with other people. For example, 84 per cent of 
the British sample agreed with the statement, 
“Human nature is fundamentally coopera- 
tive,” compared to 80 per cent of the Ameri- 
cans, 58 per cent of the Germans and 55 per 
cent of the Italians. Another query designed to 
measure generalized trust (“Most people can 
be trusted”) drew affirmative replies from 49 
per cent of the British, 55 per cent of the 
Americans, 19 per cent of the Germans, and 
five per cent of the Italians.’ Almond and 
Verba not only find in the United States and 
Britain a widespread belief that people are 
basically cooperative, trustworthy and helpful; 
they also show that in these countries social 
trust is translated into politically relevant 
trust, thus reducing the alienation of people 


32 Campbell et al., op. cit.; Herbert McClosky, 
op. cit.; Herbert McClosky, Paul J. Hoffman and 
Rosemary O’ Hara, ‘Issue Conflict and Consensus 
Among Party Leaders and Followers,” this RE- 
view, Vol. 54 (June, 1960), pp. 406-27; James W. 
Prothro and Charles M. Grigg, ‘Fundamental 
Principles of Democracy,” Journal of Politics, 
Vol. 22 (May, 1960), pp. 276-94; Lane, op. cit. 

13 Gabriel A. Almond and Sidney Verba, The 
Civic Culture (Princeton, 1963), p. 267, Table 4. 
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from the system. From spontaneous and un- 
structured responses to another survey ques- 
tion designed to test emotional attachment to 
certain aspects of the nation, the same investi- 
gators found that the features mentioned as ob- 
jects of pride most frequently by Britons were 
their country’s governmental and political sys- 
tem (46 per cent), its social legislation (18 per 
cent), and its position in international affairs 
(il per cent). (Only three, one and two per 
cent, respectively, of the Italians who were 
asked the same question named these areas as 
objects of pride. They chose instead the phys- 
ical attributes of their country [25 per cent], 
contributions to the arts [16 per cent], and 
“nothing” [27 per cent].)@ These are admit- 
tedly fragments of indirect evidence, but they 
seem to point to the presence in Britain of the 
kind of social and emotional climate in which 
total ideologies are not apt to flourish. 

Intensity of Partisanship. A related consider- 
ation is the strength of partisan feeling that 
runs through a country. If we assume that in 
the modern state the political party is likely to 
be a major channel for the expression of ideo- 
logical thinking, then one would expect to find 
in countries characterized by Weltanschauung 
politics a high degree of hostility among one 
party’s followers toward rival partisans. Here 
again, recent surveys of British attitudes show 
this to be far from the case. While the images 
of their own and the opposite party’s support- 
ers held by Britons are somewhat sharper and 
more polarized than in the United States, they 
fall far short of intense hostility. Almond and 
Verba did find that 28 per cent of Conserva- 
tive party supporters, and 29 per cent of La- 
bour party supporters, believed that “selfish 
people” support the opposite party; that 
nearly one-fourth of the Conservative respon- 
dents viewed Labourites as “ignorant and mis- 
guided,” and that 10 per cent of the Labour re- 
spondents characterized Conservatives as ‘“‘mil- 
itarists and imperialists.” On the other hand, 
almost no followers of either party (three per 
cent in each case) accepted the view that the 
followers of the other were “‘betrayers of free- 
dom and welfare.’"5 Furthermore, when asked 
the hypothetical question, “How would you 
feel if your son or daughter married a sup- 
porter of the Labour (Conservative) party?”, 
only 12 per cent of Conservatives and three per 
cent of Labourities expressed displeasure at the 
thought of intermarriage, and 87 and 97 per 
cent, respectively, professed indifference.*® 


4 Ibid., p. 102, Table 1. 
% Tbid., p. 126, Table 2. 
1% Tbid., p. 136, Table 8. 
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An even stronger indication of the tolerance 
of the British electorate toward political oppo- 
nents is found in the results of the survey made 
in 1960 by Mark Abrams for Socialist Com- 
mentary magazine. On the basis of that poll, 
Abrams reported that 


. - . between 40 per cent and 50 per cent of Labour 
supporters thought that the Conservatives could 
dc as well as their own party in standing for the 
netion as a whole, in giving fair treatment to all 
rases, in respecting British traditions, and in 
working for world peace and against nuclear war. 
Of those who opposed Labour, at least 40 per cent 
were prepared to describe Labour as equally 
qualified with the Conservatives in giving fair 
treatment to all races, working for peace, and 
opposing nuclear war.!? 


The same survey revealed that supporters of 
bcth parties, as well as uncommitted voters, 
when asked to choose the characteristics they 
looked for in a good party leader, picked iden- 
tical traits in the same order and nearly the 
same degree—the top three being strong lead- 
ership, willingness to make unwelcome deci- 
sicns, and honesty and sincerity.18 

Policy Attitudes. This tendency toward doc- 
trinal flexibility within the electorate can also 
be demonstrated by referring to policy atti- 
tudes which, in view of their historical impor- 
taace to the parties, are apt to be imbued with 
considerable ideological affect. Consider the 
concept of nationalization, which for many 
years was linked by the Labour movement with 
th2 ideas of economic rationality and social 
equality, and which was painted by Conserva- 
tives as the epitome of economic tyranny and 
sosialist inefficiency. The Socialist Commentary 
poll found “no homogeneous, blanket attitude 
toward public ownership,” and concluded that 
“ews on this subject are apparently not the 
outcome of either blind faith or blind rejec- 
ticn.’* When asked to assess the condition of 
tha nationalized industries, Conservative and 
Labour voters made practically identical judg- 
ments, discriminating mainly on the grounds 
of performance rather than ideology. For ex- 
ample, among Conservatives favorable atti- 
tudes toward public ownership exceeded un- 
favorable ones for four of the industries (elec- 
trizity, gas, atomic energy and the airlines), 
wkile more Labour supporters termed the na- 
ticnalization of coal and the railways a failure 


% Mark Abrams, Richard Rose, and Rita 
Hinden, Must Labour Lose? (Harmondsworth, 
1960), p. 19. 

z Ibid., p. 25. j 

2 Ibid., p. 31. 
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than a success. Eighty-four per cent of Con- 
servatives and 58 per cent of Labourites ex- 
pressed themselves as opposed to any further 
nationalization. Finally, when asked more gen- 
erally how much government regulation of in- 
dustry they thought was necessary, 10 per 
cent of the Conservatives and only 18 per cent 
of the Labourites chose “a good deal,” while at 
the other pole 25 per cent of the Conservatives 
and 10 per cent of the Labourites replied “prac- 
tically none.” Majorities in both parties ac- 
cepted the need for a fair amount of regulation, 
and within each there was goodly support for 
the “wrong” ideological position on this issue.?° 

Low tension between party supporters also 
tends to characterize foreign policy attitudes. 
This is borne out by the analysis made by Da- 
vis and Verba of British mass opinions during 
the period 1947-56 on selected foreign policy is- 
sues, many of them presumed to be vested with 
ideological affect. The polls they examined 
dealt with respondents’ orientations toward 
the following issues: internationalism, arma- 
ment, colonialism, the choice between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, European 
alliances, the Far Eastern policy.” On only 13 
per cent of the questions was there a low de- 
gree of interparty agreement, as compared with 
59 per cent high agreement; and had the Suez 
crisis not been included, the interparty differ- 
ences would have virtually disappeared. Davis 
and Verba conclude that ‘for the most part ad- 
herents to any one political party generally ex- 
press the same sorts of opinions on interna- 
tional issues as adherents to another party; and 
a high degree of unity within a party is not so 
much evidence thas the party tends to unify 
the sentiments of its supporters as that it ex- 
presses the sentiments of a highly unified na- 
tion,’ 

Insofar, then, as the attitudes of the mass 
public reveal the extent of ideological modes of 
thinking, these varied data show not only that 
a good deal of pragmatism does prevail, but 
also that the conditions associated with the pol- 
ities of total ideclogy—distrust of and hostility 
to opposing views, a considerable alienation 
from societal values, and marked polarization 
on policy questions—are not characteristic of 
contemporary Britain. It is still conceivable, of 
course, that these attitudes are not shared by 
the elite among political activists, and we must 


20 Tbid., pp. 31, 35-36. 

2 Morris Davis and Sidney Verba, “Party 
Affiliation and International Opinions in Britain 
and France, 1947-1956,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
Vol. 24 (Winter, 1960), pp. 590-604. 

2 Ibid., p. 601. 
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now turn briefly to an examination of this pos- 
sibility. 

Again it must be noted that full and sys- 
tematic data on the basic beliefs of British pol- 
itical leaders are lacking. Nevertheless, sev- 
eral important studies of elite opinion in Brit- 
ain have appeared recently. They indicate that 
ideological views at this level too, while more 
substantial and coherent than within the gen- 
eral public, are not espegially prevalent and 
tend to keep conflict within manageable 
bounds. The studies that I shall cite here are 
those of constituency party attitudes and back- 
bench opinion in the House of Commons. 

For some time it has been assumed that the 
real seat of ideologism in the British political 
system is the parties’ constituency associations. 
The argument runs something like this: while 
the top parliamentary leaders of the major par- 
ties must blunt any ideological tendencies they 
might have, for electoral reasons as well as be- 
cause they are dealing with the realities of gov- 
erning, the activists who man the local parties 
are not under these constraints and thus are 
more likely to be involved in politics for rea- 
sons of ideological principle. They work zeal- 
ously for their party not to advance their own 
careers, but to further the abstract principles in 
which they believe passionately. They are more 
likely to be purists or extremists, more reac- 
tionary than the national leadership if they are 
Conservatives, more radically socialist than 
the national leadership if they are Labourites. 
Several demonstrations of this pattern ap- 
peared in the 1950s, notably the continuing 
support for Bevanism in the constituency La- 
bour parties and the stiff punishment meted 
out to leftward deviating Conservative M.P.s 
by Conservative associations when their Mem- 
bers failed to support the government on issues 
such as capital punishment and Suez.” These 
gave the impression that the constituency par- 
ties are apt to be composed of die-hard, dog- 
matic, irresponsible ideologues, who are neither 
representative of grassroots partisan thinking 
nor, unless they are kept at arm’s length from 
policy-making, assets to responsible party lead- 
ership. 


28 Herbert McClosky’s studies of the ideological 
differences between political leaders and the 
electorate in the United States, for example, have 
no British counterpart. ‘‘Consensus and Ideology 
in American Politics,’ loc. cit. 

2 Leon D. Epstein, Britain—Uneasy Ally 
(Chicago, 1954), chs. 5-7; Epstein, British 
Politics in the Suez Crisis (Urbana, 1964), ch. 6; 
and Nigel Nicolson, People and Parliament 
(London, 1958). ~ 
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This argument has some validity, although a 
closer look at the local parties shows it to be 
quite exaggerated. In a painstaking study of 
resolutions sent by local parties to the annual 
conferences from 1955 to 1960, Rose has shown 
that the image of local parties ‘‘as a force con- 
stantly pressing extremist views upon national 
leaders” is overdrawn.** He found, for example, 
that the total proportion of resolutions con- 
taining ideological elements was 54 per cent, 
while the remaining 46 per cent dealt with non- 
partisan questions of little ideological con- 
tent—expressing mainly views derived from 
general cultural values or specific interest 
group demands. Furthermore, most of the res- 
olutions Rose classifies as ideological were sim- 
ply in line with the standard programs of the 
parties (e.g., concerning support for or opposi- 
tion to the present organization of secondary 
education, the need for or danger of more eco- 
nomic planning, and so on) and were a far cry 
from the categories of total ideology. Rose alsa 
analyzed the resolutions for their “extremism” 
content, t.e., whether they deviated markedly 
from the prevailing doctrine of the party in the 
direction of purism. He found that in the pe- 
riod in question 66 per cent of Conservative 
and 88 per cent of Labour associations had sub- 
mitted no extremist resolutions whatever; 
while in 11 per cent of Conservative and 18 per 
cent of Labour associations, over half the sub- 
mitted resolutions were of this variety.” Rather 
than finding these attitudes to be geographi- 
cally concentrated in a few constituency par- 
ties, however—which might function as party 
subcultures—Rose determined that they were 
randomly distributed around the country. So 
he concluded that there is much less hot par- 
tisanship in the local parties than has been 
thought, and that the supposed doctrinal differ- 
ences between these parties on the one hand, 
and either rank and file party voters or parlia- 
mentary leaders on the other, are really not 
great. 

We have also recently been given a glimpse 
of the attitude structure of the House of Com- 
mons in the research of Finer, Berrington and 
Bartholomew of Keele University.2? Recogniz- 
ing that strict party discipline and caucus de- 
cision-making have made it virtually impos- 
sible to penetrate behind the unified ranks of 
the Division List into the real attitudes of in- 
dividual M.P.s, the Keele group turned instead 


2 Richard Rose, “The Political Ideas of British 
Party Activists,” this Revizw, Vol. 56 (June, 
1962), p. 364. - 

2 Ibid., p. 366. 

27 S. E. Finer et al., Backbench Opinion, op. cit. 
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to an analysis of another expression of parlia- 
mentary opinion—the Early Day Motion— 
wich is both publicly available and amenable 
to statistical treatment. Motions of this type 
can be made by any M.P. and customarily are 
signed by those who agree with their expressed 
sentiments—occasionally as many as 300 Mem- 
bers. They are rarely debated, and support for 
them is not subject to the party whip. By tra- 
dition they are never signed by the Govern- 
ment or its Whips, and seldom by members of 
the Opposition front bench; hence their de- 
scuiption as “spontaneous unwhipped back- 
beach manifestoes.” Obviously any study of 
these motions is subject to the difficulty that 
these expressions are often casually made and 
are not always representative of total parlia- 
mentary attitudes. Still, when examined in 
quantity they afford a rough-and-ready profile 
of one type of leadership attitudes. 

The Keele study focused on nearly 300 Early 
Day Motions signed by Labour and Conserva- 
tive M.P.s from 1955 to 1959. They included 
112 cross-bench motions and 178 motions 
sigied by members of a single party, again re- 
vecling the absence of watertight exclusiveness 
among dedicated partisans. On the Labour 
sida, the study showed—both in the subject of 
the motions and in the extent of their support 
—e fairly unified set of concerns and positive 
correlations between different attitudes. Thus 
on she seven sets of attitudes which the authors 
group as “the syndrome of socialism’’—~human- 
itarianism, civil liberties, foreign policy, wel- 
fare, cost of living, health and education—all at- 
tit.des were correlated, on the average, to the 
degree of .267.28 But when examined sepa- 
rataly, as pairs, these attitudes showed marked 
differences in their distribution among various 
tyres of M.P.s (such as trade-union sponsored, 
cocperative sponsored, and constituency- 
party supported Members). In particular, a 
group of about fifty Labour M.P.s consistently 
sucported all the motions with maximum zeal, 
forming “the permanent core of the otherwise 
fluctuating Left.” In the judgment of the Keele 
group, the data from the Early Motions bear 
out the view that British socialism, at least as 
represented by Labour backbenchers, does not 
repose on a single coherent universalistic body 
of coctrine but instead is better described as “a 
set of propositions or attitudes, which when all 
or many of them are simultaneously held, con- 
stit ate socialism.’’29 

The Keele group’s data for the Conservatives 
tend to confirm the impression that it is ex- 


28 Ibid., pp. 56-58. 
29 Thid., p. 48. 
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tremely difficult to find clear-cut ideology or 
even persistent left~center-right factions in this 
party. While positive correlations were estab- 
lished among a few issues (e.g., attitudes to- 
ward Suez policy and penal reform, social pro- 
gressivism and concern for civil liberties, devo- 
tion to national sovereignty and attachment to 
the Commonwealth), numerous ideological in- 
consistencies emerged: e.g, many Conserva- 
tives displayed enthusiasm for both social re- 
form at home and militant policies abroad, for 
both world government and intervention in 
Suez. In contrast to the attitudes of Labour 
backbenchers, those of the Conservatives did 
not scale statistically and could only loosely be 
termed a syndrome. If these data are persua- 
sive, then apparently the average Conservative 
M.P. does not approach his tasks from a pre- 
pared emotional or intellectual position, but 
rather, as the Keele group has put it, ‘the Con- 
servative party acts or thinks as unrelated, ad 
hoc groups of Members, groups whose members 
join together to contend for one specific objec- 
tive, and then fall apart once the goal has been 
attained or has been by-passed by events,” 


Ij, THE EQUILIBRIUM OF CONSENSUS 
AND CLEAVAGE 


If Britain lacks the normal concomitants of 
the politics of total ideology, she is not alto- 
gether free of the pu‘l of ideology in the second 
sense that I have used the term. The British 
political system manifests certain important 
beliefs which, though they do not add up to a 
Weltanschauung, nevertheless embody values 
and principles of action connected to larger 
views of man, society and the state. These at- 
titudes, however general, affect the functioning 
of political institutions, and substantial 
changes in them, when they occur, are likely to 
be reflected in the balance of the political or- 
der. I have mentioned a few of them in the pre- 
ceding section, in the context of an effort to 
deny the grip of sterner doctrines on the Brit- 
ish people. For example, it seems quite clear 
that two ideological elements which facilitate 
democratic politics—a relatively optimistic and 
trusting view of human nature, and a measure 
of toleration of political opponents—have a 
firm place in present British attitudes. In this 
section I will discuss briefly several more of 
these elements and show not only some of their 
consequences for politics, but also some recent 
additions to more firmly established, historic 
beliefs. Finally, I will attempt to give the char- 
acter and flavor of various recent challenges to 
this bundle of attitudes, No attempt can be 


80 Ibid., p. 110. 
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made here to present a comprehensive inven- 
tory of such beliefs, or to offer empirical evi- 
dence of their distribution, salience or inten- 
sity. 

My argument is not only that certain atti- 
tudes in Britain fulfill the functions of an ide- 
ology; it is also that they serve as forces making 
for a balance between consensus and cleavage 
in the political system. Obviously these atti- 
tudes may be deeply held by some Britons and 
only casually by others. But the overall effect 
is the maintenance of a moving balance be- 
tween general agreement on some values and 
well distributed disagreement on others——-the 
conditions Parsons refers to as a “limited po- 
larization of society.” 

Consensus. To illustrate both the persistence 
and changing character of the political belief 
system, four ideological elements will be cited 
as fundamentally consensual in nature: the 
conception of governmental leadership, devo- 
tion to procedures, “pragmatism,” and the 
‘new feudalism.” The first three have been 
constants in British thinking for many decades, 
while the last-named has entered the consen- 
sual stage only recently. 

Britons are widely agreed that the princtpal 
duty and task of government is to govern: how- 
ever important it may be in this age to couple 
the authority of government with a substan- 
tial measure of mass participation, the more 

_populistic elements should not be allowed to 
paralyze the powers of the Crown. This atti- 
tude is a mixture of predemocratic attachment 
to the notion of a natural ruling class and a rec- 
ognition that democratic government requires 
stable and responsible leadership, on the one 
hand, and a commitment to mass participation 
and the control of governmental experts and 
elites by amateurs and non-elites, on the other 
hand. Its importance as an attitudinal under- 
pinning of political behavior cannot be over- 
estimated. Perhaps the most striking charac- 
teristic of the modern British parliament is its 
provision and maintenance of a stable major- 
ity that permits the government to rule legit- 
imately. Numerous informal institutions which 
facilitate the conduct of parliamentary busi- 
ness, such as Cabinet hegemony, party disci- 
pline and the circumscribed powers of back- 
bench M.P.s, can be linked directly to a gen- 
eral acceptance of the need for strong leader- 
ship. This is not simply the ideology of the polit- 
ical elite, for the norm pervades British soci- 


31 “Voting and the Equilibrium of the American 
Political System,” in E. Burdick and A. J. Brod- 
beck, American Voting Behavior (Glencoe, 1959), 
p. 92. 
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ety in a wider sense, For example, respondents 
to Socialist Commentary’s 1960 poll, when pre- 
sented with a list of 15 possible characteristics 
of a good party leader, opted most for “strong 
leadership” (56 per cent) and “strength to 
make unwelcome decisions” (47 per cent). Con- 
servative and Labour supporters showed no sig- 
nificant difference in their preference for these 
qualities. No evidence suggests any weaken- 
ing in this attitude in recent years; on the con- 
trary, if anything it seems to be increasing in 
its pervasiveness. 

The flavor of ideological commitment at- 
taches also to the place of procedures in the 
British polity. Whereas they may display flex- 
ibility and a willingness to bargain over the 
content of public policy, the British often show 
an unbending dogmatism in regard to the pro- 


‘cess by which policy is established. As Eck- 


stein has aptly observed, “... the British in- 
vest with very high affect the procedural as- 
pects of their government and with very low 
affect its substantive aspects; they behave like 
ideologists in regard to rules and like pragma- 
tists in regard to policies.” Numerous ex- 
amples of this disposition might be cited. The 
intricate fabric of rules, formal and informal, 
that bear on the conduct of Parliament has 
shown amazing resistance to reform, despite 
the enlarged scope of governmental activity 
and the agitation for more efficient methods 
coming from both inside and outside Westmin- 
ster. Many of them have developed their own 
mystique and are approached by M.P.s of 
almost every stripe as akin to absolute values. 
Interest groups are likely to refuse to accept 
policies affecting them if they have not been 
consulted during their formulation. The parties 
have shown themselves willing to examine 
critically, and often to abandon, a number of 
their historic policies; but almost invariably 
they have held firm in their attachment to 
time-honored procedures, which are seen as 
fundamental agencies of legitimation. Thus, the 
closer it came to actual power, the more the 
Labour Party divested itself of its radical sys- 
tem-reformers and stressed its adherence to the 
traditional rules of the game. Conceivably it 
was their acceptance of the ideology of parlia- 
mentarism as much as their growing middle 
class character that made Labour leaders 
palatable to large numbers of non-socialists in 
the electorate. 

When important procedural questions on oc- 


32 Must Labour Lose?, op. cit., p. 25. These were 
multiple responses. 

3 Harry Eckstein, A Theory of Stable Democ- 
racy (Princeton, 1961), pp. 30-31. 
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casion become mixed with arguments over the 
sibstance of policy, the temperature of politics 
rses appreciably; or, alternatively, disputes 
over procedure tend to elbow out those over 
content. The heated Commons debates at the 
tzme of the Suez crisis are a case in point. A 
sitting of the House had to be suspended by the 
Speaker because of an uproar caused by the re- 
fusal of the Prime Minister to answer what La- 
bour M.P.s believed to be a legitimate parlia- 
mentary question (whether the country was or 
was not at war with Egypt), and almost as 
much criticism was leveled at Eden for al- 
legedly not consulting with his own parliamen- 
tary supporters and the leader of the Opposi- 
tion on government plans as was directed 
azainst the wisdom of his decision to take mil- 
itary action. A concentration and fixity of 
dogmatic concern tend to attach to this one as- 
pact of the political system, then, even if they 
d> not carry over into other areas equally. 

A third component of this ideological struc- 
ture, also deeply embedded in British political 
culture and high in affect, is the concept of 
pragmatism, already noted. It has come to be 
shorthand for the belief that sweeping change 
is unnecessary and dangerous, that effective 
change is that which comes gradually and 
builds on, rather than obliterates, previous 
fcrms and practices. The test of any institution 
or any policy, accordingly, is not its esthetic 
form or logical consistency but its success in 
performing the fairly immediate task for which 
it is designed. Anomalies and loose ends are no 
problem. The rhetoric of British politics is 
filed with tributes to this mode of thinking 
(e.g., “Britain is ruled not by logic but by Par- 
hement” [Disraeli]; “Logic is a poor guide com- 
pered with custom” [Churchill]), and no de- 
scription of the working of basic institutions, 
from the City of London to the University 
Grants Committee, seems complete without 
the proffered explanation that “It may seem 
ocd to you, but it works.” Pragmatism is bred 
into the bones of modern Britons by a self-con- 
scious celebration of its virtues and an insis- 
teace that it serve as the most suitable guide 
to political decision-making. 


34 558 House of Commons Debates 1620-25 (Nov. 
1, 1956). For more discussion of the significance of 
th2 procedural aspects of the crisis, see Richard 
Rose, Politics in England (Boston, 1964), pp. 2832- 
33. 

35 Epstein, British Politics in the Suez Crisis, op. 
cit, ch. 5; Robert T. McKenzie, British Political 
Perties, 2d ed. (London, 1963), pp. 585-89. 

3 Anthony Sampson, Anatomy of Britain 
(London, 1962), passim. 
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The attachment to larger principles may of- 
ten be modified or supplemented by an equally 
intense belief that translation of these princi- 
ples into practice should take pragmatic form. 
The policies adopted by the two major parties 
toward nationalization and colonialism are il- 
lustrative of this tempering. Not only did La- 
bour go slow in implementing the social ideal 
of public ownership when the party came to 
power in 1945; it also devoted much of the 
1950s to a reappraisal of the place of national- 
ization in its program, with the resultant de- 
emphasis—but nct extinction—of the older 
ideal. Conversely, traditional Conservative op- 
position to nationelization did not prevent the 
party when in power from retaining in the pub- 
lic sector most of the industries nationalized by 
its predecessor. Again, though dedicated to 
ending colonialism and raising the remaining 
outposts of empire to self-governing status, the 
Labour Government began gradually by con- 
centrating on the Asian flank, and left to suc- 
ceeding Conservative governments the contin- 
uation of the process, step by step, in Africa 
and the Caribbean. The defense of these ac- 
tions, as with nationalization, has been largely 
in terms of the kind of pragmatic outlook that 
Britons understand and approve. 

Pragmatism, then, is closely related to other 
basic beliefs—in stability, in peaceful solutions, 
in mixed institutions, and in the legitimating 
effect of gradual change. It serves as a brake on 
rapid, root-and-branch societal transformation. 
In practice, it may also have the effect of rein- 
forcing a preference for amateurs (who are pre- 
sumed to be more pragmatic in their outlooks) 
over specialists and technicians (who are 
thought more likely to be narrow dogmatists— 
in Keynes’s famous jibe, “slaves of some de- 
funct economist”). As I will show very shortly, 
critics may be found to argue that pragmatism 
has been raised intc a dangerous cult which the 
country can no longer afford to perpetuate; but 
of the pervasive hold of pragmatism on British 
political thinking there can be little doubt. 

These three elements of consensus—belief in 
leadership, attachment to procedures, and 
pragmatism—have been present in British polit- 
ical culture for many years. Nevertheless, the 
composition of the bundle of attitudes that 
comprise the ideology is not static or immuta- 
ble. As society changes and the role of govern- 
ment is modified, basic attitudes are also likely 
to undergo transformation. One of the most im- 
portant recent ideological adjustments involves 
changing attitudes toward the private and pub- 
lic spheres of British life. These newer atti- 
tudes, sometimes referred to as “‘the new feu- 
dalism,”’ parallel ideologically the development 
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of the welfare state and the highly controlled 
economy. They are attitudinal adjustments to 
the new balance of social forces created by cor- 
poratist developments in the polity, which have 
given to many private groups what amounts to 
veto power over public policy. The vast respon- 
sibilities now thrown onto government can be 
carried out only if important affected groups in 
society agree to go along. By withholding cap- 
ital, talents or cooperation such groups could 
make a shambles of any government’s program. 
The requirements of this quasi-corporatism 
evoke the danger that Britain might reach 
what Samuel Beer has called the point of ‘“‘plu- 
ralistic stagnation.’”’*? One reason why this has 
not yet materialized is that, as Beer has noted, 
the Keynesian revolution in economics suc- 
ceeded after the Second World War in altering 
popular ideas about the role of government and 
the pursuit of unlimited private gain. In par- 
ticular, the almost complete acceptance of the 
neo-mercantilism associated with Keynesian 
doctrine, which gives to government the role 
once played by Adam Smith’s “invisible hand,” 
provides new standards for judging group val- 
ues, demands and behavior. In a sense the ethic 
of bargaining has displaced what has remained 
of the ethic of competition, and personal ac- 
quisitiveness has given way in large measure to 
the search for security guaranteed by the com- 
munity. Put another way, despite the powers 
of blackmail inherent in the position of interest 
groups in British society today, the potenti- 
alities of this power have generally been held in 
check by a consensus derived in part from the 
recognition of governmental responsibility for 
maintaining the economic equilibrium and in 
part from the decline of acquisitiveness in favor 
of the more medieval standard of just rewards, 
The acceptance of a national incomes policy, 
for example, depends upon the pervasiveness of 
this attitude. 

Cleavage. Along with these consensual ele- 
ments, other basic attitudes divide the British 
community and foster some degree of ideolog- 
ical tension. Some of the forces making for 
cleavage are built into the political party sys- 
tem; others are less organized and function as 
generalized outside pressures. Broadly speak- 
ing, this constitutes the distinction between 
party competition on the one hand and intel- 
lectual criticism on the other. I shall deal first 

az. the extent of group power... means 
that the country has gone so far as to reach the 
point of moving with unanimity or not at all.” 
Samuel H. Beer, “Pressure Groups and Parties in 
Britain,” this Review,!' Vol. 50 (March, 1956), pp. 
15-16. 
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with ideological differences between and within 
the two main parties and second with the chal- 
lenges to the prevailing ideology from the out- 
siders, 

In spite of the growing trend toward inter- 
party agreement on many policies, the Conser- 
vative and Labour parties continue to espouse 
somewhat different conceptions of human na- 
ture, society and the state. Their ideological 
centers of gravity are distinct, and to the ex- 
tent that activists and supporters are social- 
ized into the historic norms of the parties, sig- 
nificant differences between them will remain. 
Even when they are forced to support similar 
programs, it is often for basically different rea- 
sons. The ideologies of the parties do not func- 
tion solely as symbols and myths; they are po- 
tentially operative (so long as they have not 
atrophied completely), and on occasion they fix 
the boundaries and direction of policy deci- 
sions. For Conservatives, the belief in the nat- 
uralness and usefulness of inequality, the in- 
evitability of hierarchy, and the positive values 
of nationalism and empire may have been 
muted by the necessities of Britain’s contempo- 
rary situation, but it has not been abandoned 
in favor of a wholly different value system. 
Similarly, Labour’s attachment to the values of 
equality, social democracy, classlessness and 
pacifism, while also tempered by the exigencies 
of the moment, has remained fairly fixed. As a 
motivation and a standard for political action, 
it has not declined to the level of cynical rhet- 
oric. So long as this ideological gap between the 
parties continues to be perceived by their par- 
tisans—and I believe that at the moment it 
still is—talk of the politics of Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee is premature.*? 

In addition, each party has within its ranks 
militant individuals and groups concerned with 
preserving the party’s doctrinal purity and his- 
toric values. The persistence of such forces, 
which may or may not take the form of fac- 
tions, cannot be disregarded as strictly of nui- 
sance value, for they often represent ideologi- 
cal cleavages within the electorate as well. As 
ideological pressure groups within the party’s 
structure they may serve to set limits beyond 
which the leadership ventures at its peril. The 
Labour Party has long been beset by internal 
doctrinal cleavages, which not only affect the 


38 One study asserts that only a decided minor- 
ity of the electorate seems to be able to appraise 
the ideologies of the parties in any meaningful 
way. Donald E. Stokes, “Ideological Competition 
of British Parties,” paper given at the annual 
meeting of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation, September, 1964. 
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struggle for leadership but create an image with 
the electorate. During the 1950s and early 
1960s, for instance, the party was almost con- 
stantly engaged in internecine disputes be- 
tween left-wing factions and the dominant 
right-wing leadership. The splits that occurred 
over the Bevanite view of socialist priorities, 
over German rearmament, over the status of 
the commitment to nationalization, and over 
nuclear disarmament are familiar examples. In 
each case the disagreement turned at least in 
part on the question of how strictly the party 
should adhere to the historic body of doctrine 
known as “socialism” and “socialist foreign 
policy.” And while the Attlee-Gaitskell forces 
were usually successful in fending off the left- 
wing accusations that they had betrayed the 
fundamental tenets of the Labour movement, 
the leadership could not afford to be wholly im- 
pervious to the substantial body of opinion rep- 
resented by the Beavanites and their succes- 
scrs. Nor, as the disputes over the party’s con- 
stitution and over nuclear weapons revealed, 
was the moderate leadership able to subjugate 
tke radical wing so completely as to foreclose 
tke possibility of a resurgence of doctrinaire 
opinions within important sections of the 
party. When Gaitskell attempted after the 
1959 election defeat to persuade the party to 
amend Clause IV of its constitution in the di- 
rection of virtually eliminating the commit- 
ment to nationalization, he was set upon not 
only by the left but also the center of the party, 
and forced to beat a hasty retreat. The contro- 
versy over Clause IV showed convincingly that 
the ideological reflexes of the party are not 
atrophied, and that electoral calculation has 
nct completely replaced them as the main- 
sering of Labour’s program.*® 

The Conservative Party is much more homo- 
geneous than Labour in its social composition, 
its relation to outside groups, and its public loy- 
aly to its leadership. But it is not altogether 
free of ideological dissension. It has its stalwart 
ar.d reformist elements, who occasionally suc- 
ceed in moving the party in one direction or the 
other, often on the basis of very different views 
of man and society. These forces are apt to take 
a zather different form from their counterparts 
or. the Labour side. Whereas in the Labour 
Perty the usual instrument of ideological dis- 
sension is the faction, a stable set of politicians 
organized for political activity, the more com- 
mon form among the Conservatives is what 


39 For further examples, see Richard Rose, 
“Farties, Factions and Tendencies in Britain,” 
Pelitical Studies, Vol. 12 (February, 1964), pp. 33- 
46. 
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Rose refers to as a “tendency,” a stable set of 
attitudes expressed in Parliament by less organ- 
ized, more fluctuating groups of politicians. 
Thus as the Keele study of backbench opinion 
made clear, the Conservative leadership has en- 
countered significant internal party opposition 
on a number of issues invested with ideological 
affect, such as crime and punishment, colonial- 
ism, and the maintenance of free enterprise 
(e.g, public vs. private television). However, 
the M.P.s who pressed dogmatic views on these 
issues did not form a stable group but tended 
to fall apart and regroup along different lines 
when other controversies arose. Single issues, 
such as the Suez crisis, may split Conservatives 
into right, left and center groups, with strong 
ideological disputation between the extremes; 
but continuing factionalism, with the risk of 
intra-party polarization, runs counter to the 
traditional Conservative belief in loyalty to the 
chosen leadership. The Conservative Party, 
like Labour, shows. both consensus and cleay- 
age on ideological questions. Unlike the pattern 
in the Labour Party, the Conservative balance 
is skewed strongly in the direction of consen- 
sus, with ideology generally secondary to more 
tangible interests. 

The overall picture of the condition of ideol- 
ogy in Britain shows, therefore, a continuing 
mixture of consensus and cleavage, of attitudes 
making for stability and attitudes fostering 
change. These attitudes are not distributed uni- 
formly through tha population or within the 
political system; but neither are they polarized 
in separate groups, and they coexist at almost 
every important level of political structure. In 
sum, the process of government rests upon a 
combination of strong commitment and low- 
temperature pragmatism. “If too much princi- 
ple can kill a government,” Eckstein has ob- 
served, “so can the lack of principle at all... 
what is wanted is ‘programmatic’ government, 
and this must of necessity blend principle with 
pragmatic adjustment.” The prevailing dis- 
tribution of attitudes in Britain goes some dis- 
tance to satisfy this condition. 

Critics. The content of British political at- 
tiudes has not escaped criticism, especially in 
the era of the Common Market. If the 1950s 
were the heyday of the angry young men of 
letters, the early 1960s spawned a number of 


4 Harry Eckstein, op. cit., p. 33. In a sophisti- 
eated analysis bearing on this point, Harvey C. 
Mansfield, Jr., has distinguished between parties 
and compromises based upon the concepts of con- 
sensus and program. “Party Government and the 
Settlement of 1688,” this Review, Vol. 58 
(December, 1964), pp. 933-46. 
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eritics concerned with the condition of the na- 
tion’s political values. Some of them, notably 
the so-called “New Left” and the marching and 
squatting foes of nuclear weapons, are in the 
long tradition of radical protest in Britain. Al- 
though their targets are contemporary, their 
moral and social values are not markedly differ- 
ent from those of the 1930s.% Rather than fo- 
cusing on this fairly familiar pattern of out- 
group protest, I shall concentrate on another 
group of critics whose concern is less single- 
minded and whose methods are less spectacular 
than the “angries” of the traditional left, but 
whose belief that the nation’s values are dan- 
gerously outdated is equally strong. I refer to 
those intellectuals who are devoted to exposing 
the alleged loss of Britain’s élan vital and to 
pleading for the modernization of basic atti- 
tudes as well as institutions. 

This unorganized group of critics, whom 
Henry Fairlie has termed disdainfully “State 
of England” writers, is difficult to fit into 
ready-made political categories. It numbers, 
among others, several right-wing Labour 
M. P.s, a couple of leftish Oxford economists, a 
few mildly left-of-center journalists, a profes- 
sor of government known mainly for works on 
France, the industrial editor of the Financial 
Times, and Arthur Koestler. What they have 
in common is a reformist outlook, born of dis- 
illusionment with the tenacity of certain his- 
toric British attitudes in the postwar world. 
This has led them to strike out without dis- 
crimination against left and right alike—in 
Crosland’s phrase, “the conservative enemy,” 
wherever found. Because they share this mo- 
tivation, their chief ideas can be lumped to- 
gether for convenience without serious distor- 
tion, so long as it is remembered that what fol- 


41 For the views of these groups see Norman 
Birnbaum, ‘Great Britain: The Reactive Revolt,” 
in Morton A. Kaplan (ed.), The Revolution in 
World Politics (New York, 1962), pp. 55-68, and 
Henry J. Steck, “The Re-emergence of Ideological 
Politics in Britain,” Western Political Quarterly, 
Vol. 18 (March, 1965), pp. 87-103. 

42 Thomas Balogh, “The Apotheosis of the 
Dilettante,”? in Hugh Thomas (ed.), The Estab- 
lishment (London, 1962), pp. 72-115; Brian Chap- 
man, British Government Observed (London, 1963); 
C. A. R. Crosland, The Conservative Enemy (Lon- 
don, 1962); “Suicide of a Nation?,” Hncounter, 
July, 1963, especially the articles by Albu, 
Altrincham, Cole, Shanks, and Shonfield; An- 
thony Sampson, op. cit.; Michael Shanks, The 
Stagnant Society (Harmondsworth, 1961); and 
John Vaizey, Britain in the Sixties: Education for 
Tomorrow (Harmondsworth, 1962). 
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lows is a composite of themes scattered in many 
writings. 

Underlying these critics’ attack is the non- 
Marxian assumption that what ails Britain is 
not so much its material conditions or its new 
place in the world as its cultural attitudes. “We 
are faced,” Koestler writes, “with a ‘functional’ 
rather than a ‘structural’ disorder. Structural 
diseases have objective, material causés, func- 
tional diseases have subjective, psychological 
causes.’ It is a lack of dynamism, of incen- 
tives (in more than the pecuniary sense), of 
social discipline bred by a sense of community, 
that lies at the root of the malaise. The after- 
math of empire, the decline of Britain’s power 
in world affairs, the effects of the welfare state, 
the challenge of new Kurope—all are but proxi- 
mate causes; the real sources of the present 
difficulties lie deeper, in attitudes toward so- 
ciety and government which stretch back into 
British history. Paradoxically, it is said, it has 
been the almost unbroken character of British 
development, its vaunted evolutionary sta- 
bility, that now holds back the creation of the 
types of modern attitudes so badly needed. 
Having been spared the upheavals of radical so- 
cial revolution, the interruption of its political 
regime, the destruction of its land and econ- 
omy, and the psychological trauma of invasion 
and alien rule, Britain has not been forced to 
agonize over, or to reconstruct, its fundamental 
values. In the view of many of these critics, the 
very traits so much admired by outside ob- 
servers—the blending of the pre-industrial and 
the modern, the conscious preservation of aris- 
tocratic institutions, the taste for new wines in 
old bottles—have unfitted the country for the 
tasks of survival in a rapidly changing world. 

It is hardly surprising that one of the targets 
of this line of criticism is the alleged historicism 
of the British, their compulsive fixation, as one 
writer has put it, on either the glories or the 
miseries of the past. The consequence in both 
cases is a retreat into unreality, frustration and 
passivity. All too many Britons remain, it is as- 
serted, who hanker after the day when Britan- 
nia was top-dog and could solve any problem 
by sending a gunboat. While Suez was sup- 
posed to be their lesson, they have refused to 
hearken to it. More important, others refuse to 
believe that Britain can learn anything from 
the rest of the world, in particular from the 
political and economic experiments now under 
way in western Europe. Thus Henry Fairlie: 


I am extremely doubtful whether we have any- 
thing to learn from either the Fifth Republic in 


43 Arthur Koestler, “The Lion and the Os- 
trich,” Encounter, July, 1963, p. 8. 
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F-ance or the Federal Republic in West Germany 
about the manner of ordering and sustaining a 
fr2e society; I am not even sure whether we have 
mich to learn in the matter from the French and 
G2rmans as peoples...for the moment, I am 
prepared to wager fairly heavily that our own 
social and political arrangements will outlast 
theirs. Any takers?44 


Still others, it is maintained, are mesmerized by 
tke ancient rituals and dominant values of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge—“‘fairylands in the heart 
of modern Britain’’—the essence of whose ma- 
gic is that it is pre-industrial. 

This satisfied, even complacent, immersion 
in the British past is coupled, usually at the 
other end of the social scalé, with the equally 
ccrrosive tendency of Britons to view the pres- 
ert in terms of the miserable and insecure days 
of the 1930s, the period when so many leaders 
of the Left came of age. Here the prime target 
is usually the trade unions: their restrictive 
practices, their security-mindedness, their sus- 
pizion of innovation, their unwillingness to 
acopt business unionism and provide their 
leaders with adequate powers, their division of 
tha industrial world into “Them” and “Us,” 
and their “Pm All Right, Jack” response to 
thair own rising affluence. Again, though the 
causes of this malaise are recognized as partly 
structural, it is argued that at the base of the 
problem are attitudes derived from situations 
and days long past. The result of conservatism 
in this major area of British life is that the 
unions are proving themselves “the natural 
allies of the forces of stagnation and conserva- 
tism in industry—and not those of expansion 
ani dynamism.’ 

From this target it is but a short step to an- 
other: the alleged cult of amateurism and prag- 
mstism. These seemingly valuable traits, it is 
argued, have been transformed into fetishes in 
contemporary British usage. The amateur has 
beeome not the curious and adaptable all- 
rounder, but the dilettante; and pragmatism, 
rather than being synonymous with the experi- 
mental outlook, has shrunk to cautious, narrow 
tinkering. Teleology has given way to function- 
alism, the spirit of inquiry to the norms of ad- 
justment and conciliation. Not surprisingly, 
the institutions most under fire for the incul- 
cation of these attitudes are the educational 
system and the civil service, which at their 
higher levels are seen as extensions of each 
otter. Hence the claim that the dominant hu- 


4- Henry Fairlie, “On the Comforts of Anger,” 
ibic., p. 12. 
4 Michael Shanks, op. cit., p. 93. 
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manist tradition o? the top public schools and 
Oxbridge, while perhaps suitable for the days of 
laissez-faire and empire, is now hopelessly out 
of keeping with the requirements of industrial 
society and positive government. The defense 
of the prevailing values of British education in 
terms of training the generalist for the tasks of 
policy-making is really a deception. In the civil 
service, as in industry and Parliament, the 
domination of those possessed of (in Balogh’s 
phrase) the “‘crossword-puzzle mind, reared on 
mathematics at Cambridge or Greats at Ox- 
ford,” is inimical to the kind of rational, com- 
prehensive, long-range planning that British 
soclety now requires. 

The prevailing low esteem for science, tech- 
nology and business enterprise particularly 
agitates the critics, who attribute to it much of 
Britain’s slow economic growth, the “brain 
drain,” and the nervous ambivalence toward 
the Common Market. This attitude, they 
argue, is one of the negative residues of aristo- 
cratic values in a democratic age. Whereas in 
the elghteenth and nineteenth centuries the 
progress of technology and the promise of eco- 
nomic growth were the special ideology of the 
business class in its struggle with the land-own- 
ing aristocracy, over time the ideology faded 
out as the rising masters of technology anden- 
trepreneurial power gave in to the tempting 
possibility of emulating the life of the landed 


squire. “The combination of a sharply divided 


class society—and the possibility of rising from 
one class to another held in greater esteem— 
meant that the ambition of the sons of many 
manufacturers was to leave their family busi- 
nesses and to become landowners (or, at least, 
‘professional men’).”4 Business, manufacturing 
and applied science continue to exist, but top 
creative talent refused to associate with these 
activities, and their controllers became increas- 
ingly docile, unadventurous and apologetic.In 
the view of the non-socialist wing of this school 
of critics, the reforms needed to achieve greater 
eficiency and expanded production have been 
stymied by the unwillingness of Britons to put 
these values above those of short-run group 
security and “fair play.” “We are unwilling to 
advance if it means that anybody is going to 
get hurt....Thisisin many ways an admira- 
ble trait, but it is a sure recipe for national de- 
cay.’47 What these writers call for, then, is a 
reorientation of basic values in the direction of 
recognizing that whatever may have been the 


46 Austen Albu, “Taboo on Expertise,” ibid., 
p. 46. 

47 Shanks, “The Comforts of Stagnation,” 
Encounter, July, 1963, p. 31. 
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contributions in the past of aristocratic, un- 
specialized and humanistic standards of per- 
formance, the new Britain requires the up- 
grading of those attitudes which will foster 
technological innovation and organizational 
efficiency. Such a reorientation hinges upon the 
ability of Britons to sublimate, and finally elim- 
inate, the class-bound attitudes of the past, 
which have stood as barriers not only to a dem- 
ocratic life, but also to national growth. 

These cries are also echoed by critics of the 
process of government, especially those who 
view with misgivings the increased corporatism 
of policy-making. A notable example is Brian 
Chapman, whose slashing broadside, British 
‘Government Observed, significantly is subtitled 
“Some European Reflections.” Although Chap- 
man is critical chiefly of what he believes to be 
the archaic, nineteenth century character of the 
machinery of government—its “rich Byzantine 
structure’’—he attributes much of this condi- 
tion to the lack of doctrinal value attached to 
the concept of public service in Britain. In con- 
trast to the trends in Continental countries, he 
asserts, British government remains in the 
grips of the luxuriant amateurism of centuries 
past and has not developed a genuine pluralism 
based upon the sentiment that public office 
carries with it public responsibility. Its prag- 
matism is a mask for weak-kneed, expensive 
abdication to whatever pressures happen to be 
brought to bear. Thus public policy is “simply 
equated with finding the least controversial 
course between the conflicting Interests of 
vociferous private groups. It is not a doctrine of 
government; it is a doctrine of subordi- 
nation.’48 Other critics sharing these views 
have added the argument that a system that 
acts as much on the basis of “understand- 


48 Chapman, op. cit., p. 61. For a challenge to 
this interpretation, see D. N. Chester, “British 
Government Observed,” Public Administration, 
Vol. 41 (Winter, 1963), pp. 375-84. 
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ings’”—unarticulated, unstructured, implicit 
responses to new situations—does not encour- 
age bold solutions or positive action. 

This small sample of the expanding literature 
of discontent testifies to the survival of ideo- 
logical concern in Britain today. True, these 
particular critics are not of a single mind, and 
few of them present fully drawn prescriptions 
for reform (aside, perhaps, from a common em- 
phasis on the need to reconstruct the educa- 
tional system). But they do share two strong 
interests that have influenced their analysis 
and their prescriptions. First, they are im- 
pressed by many of the recent developments 
occurring on the Continent, and they would 
shake Britain out of its traditional belief that 
nothing positive can be learned from that 
quarter. Thus they would seem to pin their 
hope of change in part on the prospects of 
closer union with Europe, if only because this 
might jolt the country out of its complacent 
ways. Second, they believe that the primary 
force making for attitudinal change will be the 
rising power of the newer, more modern and 
classless elements in British society—the man- 
agers, scientists, technicians and white collar 
workers—-who have reaped the benefits of the 
1944 Education Act, and whose occupational 
skills and roles have removed them from the at- 
titudes of the older England. In this sense, but 
not in others, these critics would agree with the 
diagnoses of the ‘‘end of ideology” writers. 

None of this cluster of critics offers a new 
“world view” ideology to the British, but most 
of them are concerned with the reordering of 
basic political attitudes in the second sense that 
I have used the term “ideology.” While ac- 
knowledging the need to retain many of the his- 
toric values associated with the British polity, 
they would nevertheless adjust the equilibrium 
of ancient and modern values in the direction 
of modernity. This can be achieved, they be- 
lieve, in the best British tradition, without re- 
sort to cosmic theories or to the intolerance oi 
closed systems. 


SOURCES OF ADMINISTRATIVE BEHAVIOR: SOME SOVIET AND 
WESTERN EUROPEAN COMPARISONS 


JOHN A, ARMSTRONG 
University of Wisconsin 


It is hardly surprising that most investiga- 
tions of Soviet bureaucracy have emphasized 
tke unique aspects of that system rather than 
its relation to broader problems of administra- 
tion.! Yet the importance of Soviet experience 
makes a beginning in comparative analysis 
highly desirable. The purpose of this article is 
ta identify some (by no means all) of the ways 
in which Soviet administrative behavior resem- 
bles or differs from administrative behavior in 
Western Europe, which is assumed here to be 
tke norm of administration in a politically and 
economically modernized society.2, Where So- 
vist and Western European administrative be- 
hevior coincide, it is assumed that the behavior 
arises from requirements of the economically 
modernized societies which prevail in both the 
USSR and Western Europe at present. Where 
acministrative behavior differs in the two 
arzas, tentative explanations are sought in (1) 
the circumstance that the Soviet economy has 
become modernized more recently and more 
rapidly than the economy in Western Europe; 
ard (2) the difference between the Communist 
pclitical system and the pluralistic systems pre- 
vailing in Western Europe.’ 

Materials on the structure and functioning 
of Soviet administration, as on so many other 
features of Soviet society and government, 
have been very scarce. The present analysis de- 
pends heavily upon previous studies of various 
aspects of the Soviet bureaucracy, but I found 


*I use “bureaucracy,” “organization,” and 
“administration” in the sense employed by Peter 
Blau and W. Richard Scott in Formal Organiza- 
tios (San Francisco, 1962), pp. 7—8; since the 
formal organizations I deal with are highly 
bureaucratic and engaged in administration, the 
terms are frequently interchangeable. 

? I make the distinction between economic and 
poitical modernization which Joseph LaPalom- 
baza clarifies on pp. 37 ff. of “Bureaucracy and 
Pelitical Development” in the book which he 
ed.ted on Bureaucracy and Development (Prince- 
torn, 1963). 

- Obviously a different set of assumptions about 
the relation between the Western European and 
the Soviet political systems would have produced 
a cifferent model leading to a different approach 
to the problem. 


it essential to augment such data by systemati- 
cally interviewing Western European adminis- 
trators who in recent years have had direct per- 
sonal contact with parts of the Soviet admin- 
istrative apparatus.* The data I obtained in 
this manner consist, of course, of the percep- 
tions of outsiders; but this fact makes them es- 
pecially valuable far comparative purposes, for 
the Western Europeans were able to compare 
the administrative behavior they observed in 
the USSR with their experience of their own 
systems, for which they qualify as expert in- 
formants. Reliance on interviews (especially in 
view of unavoidable time limitations binding 
both interviewer and informant) restricted the 
examination to certain salient features of the 
Soviet bureaucracy which visitors could ob- 
serve, As a consequence, the most sensitive po- 
litical structures (Party, police, and military) 


4 During 1963-64, I interviewed twenty-seven 
German, twenty-four British, and twenty French 
administrators who had either visited the USSR 
for professional or business purposes or who (in a 
small minority of cases) had dealt extensively 
with Soviet administrators in Western Europe. 
The wide commercial and official contacts of 
Western Europeans (in comparison to Americans) 
with Soviet administrators made these informants 
especially valuable. While it was not feasible to 
select a “sample” oi the Western Europeans, I 
was careful to secure a distribution that was 
broadly representative of the European govern- 


_ ment officials and private businessmen and of wel- 


fare as well as “line” or industrial administrators 
within the official group. The interviews were 
open-ended, but highly structured, so as to cover 
a fairly standardized range of topics yet to permit 
intensive probing of informants who turned out 
to have made unusually significant observations 
of Soviet administration. I intend to deal more 
fully with the backgrounds of the informants in a 
subsequent article waich will treat the differences 
in role perceptions of the various types of Western 
European administrators. At this point I should 
express my gratitude to the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the Graduate School and 
the International Studies Program of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, which provided the grants for 
extensive interviewing in Europe and a brief visit 
to the USSR. 
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cannot be analyzed directly. Many important 
features of bureaucracy, such as centralization 
vs. autonomy, personnel selection and social- 
ization, rules formation, responsiveness to pub- 
lics, participation in policy formation and in- 
volvement in power confiicts, are scarcely 
touched upon. Focus upon the contemporary 
period of foreign contact limits consideration of 
the dynamic elements of bureaucratic develop- 
ment, though these could be treated briefly in 
some contexts. Within these limitations, how- 
ever, it is possible to present a series of inter- 
related propositions which may serve as hypo- 
theses for future investigation as more data be- 
come available. 


I. FORMAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
SOVIET COMMAND STRUCTURE 


A. In comparison with Western European 
administration, departures from hierarchical 
principles in the formal structure of Soviet ad- 
ministration are greatest in spheres concerned 
with human welfare. 

Western European informants who were ad- 
ministrators of welfare or service agencies (so- 
cial security, public health, and education) 
were almost unanimous in feeling that hierar- 
chy was replaced by multiple chains of com- 
mand in the Soviet counterparts of their agen- 
cies. For example, a school system director 
pointed to the formal subordination of local 
school administrations in the USSR to higher 
school authorities and to the local soviets (leg- 
islative bodies). He believed that the educa- 
tion committees of the Soviets occupied a sig- 
nificant role in the supervision of the schools 
and that teachers deliberately played off the 
committees against their hierarchical superi- 
ors. Similarly, a highly placed social security 
administrator was aware that local social se- 
curity officials in the Soviet Union are legally 
subordinate both to the Union Republic min- 
istry of social security and to the local soviet. 
When he visited the USSR he asked how pos- 
sible conflicts of authority were resolved. He 
was informed that in case of conflict the social 
security director resigned; but the visitor re- 
mained unconvinced that any simple solution 
to the problem of dual subordination was pos- 
sible. 

Nearly all of the Western European welfare 
administrators believed thaé their own agencies 
were, in contrast, basically hierarchical in or- 
ganization: t.e. that they conformed essen- 
tially to Max Weber’s “ideal type” in which 
each administrative official is subordinate to a 
single superior. Without overlooking the im- 
portance of informal relationships in welfare 
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agencies,ë one can hypothesize that, in Western 
Europe at least, hierarchical relationships 
(closely related to rules specificity and imper- 
sonality) have prevailed to a great extent in 
agencies administering service affairs which 
have traditionally been the concern of govern- 
ment. As a recent study suggests, “government 
by law is the most bureaucratic of all institu- 
tions because to a greater extent than other in- 
stitutions it feels bound by its own rules.’’® In 
the USSR, on the other hand, administration 
of schools, social security, and health—‘‘ad- 
ministration of people” in contrast to ‘‘admin- 
istration of things’’—has always had a high po- 
litical content. The totalitarian ideology de- 
mands that every administrative action con- 
cerning people be carefully fitted to the politi- 
cal aims of the regime. Consequently, dual sub- 
ordination, with frequent intervention of ‘‘mass 
organizations” like the soviets, directed by the 
Communist Party, is essential. In the welfare 
agencies which Western European informants 
could observe this indeterminacy in the com- 
mand structure apparently permitted some 
leeway to “‘grass-roots” pressures as well. Nev- 
ertheless, the general concept is in close accord 
with studies of more highly politicized elements 
of the Soviet administrative system. For ex- 
ample, the extremely politicized wartime par- 
tisan movement (in contrast to the regular Red 
Army) had a very indeterminate command 
structure.’ In the higher political structures ex- 
amined by Barrington Moore, “because of the 
need for means to check up on the execution of 
policy decisions there apparently exists a 
vested interest in confusion, and particularly 
confusion in the allocation of authority.’”’® Sim- 
larly, Merle Fainsod, in his study of the Soviet 
political structure notes that 


The leaders of the regime guard their power jeal- 
ously. They are willing to forego the advantage of 
a single, clearly defined administrative hierarchy, 
and they blur lines of authority by multiplying 


5 Peter M. Blau’s The Dynamics of Bureaucracy 
(Chicago, 1955) is, of course, concerned with just 
such relationships in an American welfare agency. 

€ Marshall Dimock in Robert K. Merton et al., 
ed., Reader in Bureaucracy (Glencoe, Ill., 1952), 
p. 399. ` 

7 John A. Armstrong and Kurt DeWitt, 
“Organization and Control of the Partisan 
Movement” in John A. Armstrong, ed., Soviet 
Partisans in World War II (Madison, 1964), pp. 
133-84. 

8 Soviet Politics—The Dilemma of Power (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1950), p. 286. 
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controls at every point of the government 
structure. 


As the passages just cited suggest, Commu- 
nis; doctrinal insistence on an extreme degree 
of political control may involve a certain sac- 
rifiee of efficiency. Welfare administration is 
evidently less crucial politically than adminis- 
trazion in the higher echelons of Party and 
government. To a regime which places first pri- 
orizy on economic modernization welfare ad- 
ministration is also less important than indus- 
trial directions. Other differences between wel- 
far2 and economic administrators which appear 
to `e definite consequences of the emphasis on 
modernization will be noted later. At this point, 
it i3 important to suggest that the differences 
between Soviet and Western European admin- 
istration in the welfare sphere are due not only 
to the communist ideology but to the relative 
deemphasis of governmental welfare functions 
whizh rapid economic modernization—in con- 
trast to political modernization—entails. 

E. In Soviet indusirial production and for- 
eigr- trade, departures from hierarchical command 
principles are similar to those in the same ad- 
mimstrative spheres in Western Europe. 

This observation runs counter to the con- 
clusions of some studies of Soviet administra- 
tion, which have tended to generalize the prin- 
ciple of indeterminacy in the command struc- 
ture to include economic management as well. 
Nevertheless, the consensus of Western Euro- 
pean informants is overwhelming on this point. 
Peraraps the earlier studies, viewing the Soviet 
system in isolation, tended to exaggerate the 
comparative importance of departures from 
hierarchical principles in its formal economic 
administration. Businessmen, regardless of the 
size or nature of their own firms, were con- 
vinced that the agencies they dealt with in the 
USER were as much under “one-man manage- 
mert” as their own. So were most Western 
European government administrators in “line 
administration” or in state industrial manage- 
mert. The only exception these men made to 
theiz generalized view of the hierarchical formal 
structure of Soviet administration was the in- 
fluence of the Communist Party; but they 
could rarely specify the nature of this influence. 
One businessman did note that the director of 
Soveudoimport (the agency concerned with pur- 
chasing ships) also occupied a high Party post, 
which seemed to endow him with an unusual 
degree of authority in the agency.!° 

It would appear (as several informants spon- 


? dow Russia Is Ruled, 2d ed. (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1963), p. 245. 
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taneously noted), that a considerable measure 
of adherence to hierarchical administrative 
principles is necessary to the highly modernized 
economies which now prevail in both Western 
Europe and the Soviet Union. The command 
structure need not, and for the sake of effi- 
ciency should not, be rigid in either system. 

C. In Soviet industrial administration, the 
principal departure from hierarchical principles 
in the formal command structure consists of the 
authority acquired by staff or functional agencies 
through their power of reporting directly to the 
top of the command structure. 

Informants who observed foreign trade agen- 
cles saw little if any evidence of departures 
from formal subordination to a single superior. 
The advantages of maintaining at least the ap- 
pearance of unity of command for the Soviet 
side in trade negotiations is obvious. Business- 
men and government officials who were able to 
penetrate to the production agencies in the 
USSR obtained a somewhat different concep- 
tion of the Soviet administrative system. But 
it frequently took considerable probing to un- 
earth their observations, for the type of diver- 
gence from hierarchical principles described be- 
low did not strike the Western European ad- 
ministrators as unusual in the light of their ex- 
perience with their own administrations, | 

The most interesting line of inquiry con- 
cerned relations between the state committees 
and the councils of national economy (sovnark- 
hozy), which in 1957 had replaced the central 
ministerial apparatus for directing industry. 
Formally, the state committees were made re- 
sponsible only for reszarch and design; in other 
words, they were staff or functional agencies. 
Implementation of state committee proposals, 
often even at the experimental stage, however, 
depended on the cooperation of line agencies— 
the sovnarkhozy and the industrial enterprises 
under them. Though none of the Western Eu- 
ropean informants spontaneously noted the 


significance of this relationship, several had 


made extensive observations of state commit- 
tee-sovnarkhoz interaction. One (a civil servant) 
believed that formal committees set up to co- 
ordinate relations between the agencies were 
effective. Nearly all informants agreed, on the 
other hand, that harmony had not been at- 
tained by this device. Instead, the state com- 


10 As indicated below, the informants were 
fully convinced of the the operation of informal 
mechanisms such as folkachi (expediters) which 
circumvented the formal structure of the agencies 
they dealt with, but they denied that these mech- 
anisms were sanctioned by the’rules or ideology of 
the system. 
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mittees had to resort to pressures exerted 
through top-level bodies such as the Council of 
Ministers, 

Apart from the overloading of vertical com- 
munications and the friction between line and 
staff officials which the sovnarkhoz-state com- 
mittee relationship entailed, it resulted in de- 
lays which the Soviet administrators openly re- 
garded as intolerable. One businessman with 
intimate contacts in the USSR was told that 
the proposed remedy for these deficiencies was to 
transform the state committees into khozraschet 
(profit-and-loss) agencies. They would then 
perform eighty percent of their research opera- 
tions on contract with production agencies, or 
would independently develop processes for li- 
censing to factories. Since Khrushchev’s 
ouster, this solution has apparently been aban- 
doned; instead, a partial return to the minis- 
terial system of centralized control of develop- 
ment and production appears likely. It is en- 
tirely clear, however, that the independent 
chains of command of development and pro- 
duction agencies were too inefficient to be 
maintained in a modern industrial economy. In 
the view of the Western European administra- 
tor, such a failure in an administrative experi- 
ment is not unique to the Soviet system, but 
the emphasis on centralized control aggravated 
the situation in the USSR. While the nature of 
the Soviet-type economy poses special diffi- 
culties, the informants were inclined to believe 
that no insuperable ideological barriers stood 
in the way of a solution. 

D. Friction between line administrators and 
staff officials 1s somewhat greater in the Soviet 
economic administration than in Western Eu- 
rope. 

The sources of the friction have already been 
noted in the previous section. The line (indus- 
trial direction) administrators feel a compul- 
sion to respond, at least in part, to “sugges- 
tions” of the staff agencies because the latter 
have independent channels of communication 
to the top authorities.!! This forced responsive- 
ness is not, however, based on informal coop- 
erative mechanisms, but emphasizes divergent 
organizational interests, leaving a residue of 
antagonism. The immediate aim of the indus- 
trial director is short-run production, which is 
the criterion by which his effectiveness is 
judged. The experimental innovations of the 
state committee specialists are almost certain 
to disrupt production in the short run, however 


u Cf. Herbert A. Simon, Administrative Be- 
havior (New York, 1961), p. 168. 

122 Cf, John A. Armstrong, The Soviet Bureau- 
cratic Elite (New York, 1959), p. 96 ff. 
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fruitful they may later turn out to be. Infor- 
mants who had observed personal relations be- 
tween Soviet staff officials and industrial di- 
rectors were almost unanimous in detecting 
friction. A high-ranking Western European 
planning official found that Soviet plant direc- 
tors—nearly all engineers by training—became 
noticeably more cordial when they learned that 
he was also an engineer by background rather 
than (as they had assumed) an economist, as 
are many Soviet planners. An official of a steel 
firm found production men referring contemp- 
tuously to “long-haired researchers.” ‘‘Praz- 
tical” industrial managers looked down on re- 
search specialists as “theoreticians” and cn 
foreign trade specialists as “grocers” who did 
not understand the real needs of production, 
according to a businessman who speaks Rus- 
sian fluently. None of these observers found 
this kind of friction unusual in comparison to 
their Western European experience, though it 
was more intense. Nor was it surprising that 
the production directors were more aggressive 
in expressing their dissatisfactions. Here again 
the Soviet experience appears merely to repro- 
duce in somewhat aggravated form the fric- 
tions common to modern administrative sys- 
tems. 
II, COMMUNICATIONS 


A. In comparison with Western European 
administrative systems, vertical communication 
channels are overloaded in Soviet administration. 

As was indicated above, overloading of ver- 
tical communication channels is partly a result 
of the tendency, even in industrial direction, to 
allocate independent reporting channels to 
staff agencies. This tendency, which apparently 
springs from the doctrinal desire to maintain 
centralized control, is even more noticeable in 
aspects of the administration which lack pro- 
duction goals but which are more immediately 
sensitive from the political standpoint." It is 
reinforced by the fear of subordinates of being 
harshly punished for ‘‘mistakes’’—z.e., exer- 
cises of their own judgment that turn cut 
badly—and their consequent tendency to pass 
the buck by asking for permission or instruc- 
tions before making any move. The whole ques- 
tion of communication channels in the Soviet 
administration is a crucial one, but it is ex- 
tremely difficult to observe their actual func- 
tioning. Consequently, the discussion of this 
subject must be limited to a few principal 
points. l 

B. Formal communication is relatively ineffi- 
cient in the Soviet administration. 


13 See especially Merle Fainsod, Smolensk under 
Soviet Rule (Cambridge, Mass., 1958). 
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Nearly all the Western European informants 
believed that formal communications in the 
Soviet agencies they had observed were grossly 
inadequate. One industrial manager with un- 
usually broad experience in the USSR asserted 
that the Soviet administrators were under pres- 
sure to make ten times as many reports as their 
counterparts in his very large industrial firm. 
Furthermore, he added, the European firm 
had a special section constantly concerned with 
reducing routine reports, while such an agency 
was unknown in the USSR. As a result the re- 
porzs continued to pile up, but were neither in- 
formative nor readily available. A French ex- 
porter even warned his compatriots that they 
must not expect their publicity materials to be 
distributed to the Soviet agencies which could 
effectively utilize them. Most information 
concerning the formal communications system 
was elicited in response to questions concern- 
ing the extent to which telephone calls were 
usec by Soviet administrators in lieu of writ- 
ing, My original hypothesis was that Soviet 
administrators resort tc telephoning (or other 
oral communication) because administrators in 
a tozalitarian system fear to commit themselves 
in writing. Most informants rejected this ex- 
planation. Instead, they believed that the ma~ 
jor zeason for extensive telephoning (not all 
agreed that it was more extensive than in West- 
ern Europe) is the extremely poor clerical fa- 
cilities available to the Soviet administrator, 
Office space is limited and poorly arranged, 
with file cases crowding the corridors even in 
such a high-level agency as the skyscraper 
headquarters of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
(“ths Smolenskaya”’). Relatively simple items 
of equipment, such as typewriters and carbon 
paper, are in short supply and poor in quality. 
Most important, the ratio of secretaries, typ- 
ists end file clerks to administrators is very low. 
Acecrding to a calculation recently made by 
the British economist Alec Nove, there were 
only 130,000 stenographers and typists in the 
USSR (about 1960) ,as compared to 559,000 in 
Great Britain in 1951. He writes 


... there are remarkably few clerks in the Soviet 
Civil Service, and this, one suspects, is generally 
true of their way of doing business. Visitors to 
large Soviet enterprises have often noticed the 


“u Mf. Bonnier, Directeur Général Adjoint, 
Société Bénoto, “L’Expérience d’Exportation 
d'une Entreprise de Construction de Matériel 
d@’Equipement,’ Hommes et Techniques, Vol. 15 
(July-August 1959), pp. 687-89. 

1 Feonomic Rationality and Soviet Politics: Or 
Was Stalin Really Necessary? (New York, 1964), 
p. 275. 
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smallness of the offices. Much more seems to be 
decided by more senior staff, and by word of 
mouth, by personal dealings or at meetings... . 
Far fewer cases are handled by correspondence in 
Government offices. The administrative pyramid 
is much narrower. This explains why so much 
time is wasted by officials and others in the wait- 
ing rooms of various institutions, waiting to see 
some senior official (this is a traditional feature of 
Russian administration) .16 


Similarly, a businessman remarked to me that 
he frequently met Soviet administrators in the 
corridors of their office buildings; this con- 
vinced him that Soviet administrative organ- 
ization was poor, for, he said, in a well-run or- 
ganization administrators are in their offices 
dealing with the flow of properly channelled 
written communications rather than running 
back and forth for personal consultations. 

Seeking the reasons for the inefficiency of 
Soviet clerical assistance, one encounters a pe- 
culiar combination of tradition and ideology. 
As Nove suggests, reliance on oral communica- 
tion and neglect of correspondence is tradi- 
tional in Russia; in s sense the present situa- 
tion represents simply the failure of a mod- 
ernizing regime to overcome cultural lag. But 
Leninist doctrine aggravated the situation. 
Lenin stressed the primacy of production work 
as contrasted to clerical and record-keeping op- 
erations, and his successors, while constantly 
adding to the burden of paper work, have 
maintained this emphasis. 

C. There is strong internal pressure for im- 
proving formal communications in the Soviet 
administration, 

The waste inherent in an inefficient system 
of formal communications was perhaps toler- 
able as long as the Soviet economic system was 
not fully modernized, but the present system 
calls for much more careful allocation of ad- 
ministrative as well as other resources. Re- 
cently a spate of articles in the Soviet press has 
urged the need for improving clerical services 
and “restoring” the role of the business letter, 
which, one writer complains, has “lost its 
force, the force of an obligation assumed in 
making a personal promise or in a telephone 
conversation.’”!”7 Another writer refers obliquely 
to the continuing detrimental influence of the 
ideology by pointing out that “when workers 


16 Thid., pp. 269, 275. 

«The Directors Time,” Pravda, June 2, 
1964, trans. in Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 
XVI, No. 22, pp. 25~26. Cf. similar articles, ibid., 
XVI, No. 18, pp. 17-18; No. 31, pp. 11-12; No. 
46, pp. 14-19. 
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in these [clerical] categories are nevertheless 
cut down, their duties are usually shifted over 
to production personnel, who are as a rule more 
highly paid.” In at least two instances Soviet 
managers have explicitly sought systematic 
advice on office procedures from Western Eu- 
ropean business management sources, 

An even more sweeping change may be in- 
troduced into the flow of communications by 
the introduction of modern electronic data 
processing and computing machinery. In re- 
cent years the regime has admitted the rele- 
vance of cybernetic theory, which had been 
banned during Stalin’s lifetime. Two infor- 
mants who are experts in that field and in com- 
puter techniques found virtually no evidence 
of the use of data processing machines or com- 
puters for management control—as contrasted 
to manufacturing control—during visits about 
1960, but Soviet interest in management ap- 
plications was intense. One of these informants 
remarked that the administrators who were 
concerned with installing the new equipment 
were all young, recent graduates of technical 
higher schools who generally formed a group 
apart from the older bureaucrats. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, that the introduction of new 
methods of communicating information will 
proceed hand in hand with a turnover in gen- 
erations in the Soviet administration. Such a 
“somputer revolution’? may enormously in- 
crease the effectiveness of formal communica- 
tion channels. This in turn may permit a con- 
siderable increase in centralized control. It is 
quite possible therefore that modernization of 
communication may have the paradoxical ef- 
fects of forcing the abandonment of the Lenin- 
ist ideological exaltation of production at the 
expense of clerical work at the same time that 
it actually enhances totalitarian control by 
making a fully centralized network of admin- 
istrative communications channels really feas- 
ible. l 


ITI. INFORMAL RELATIONSHIPS 


A. While informal relationships are highly 
important in Soviet administration, they are 
not much more so than in Western European ad- 
ministration. 

Theoretical considerations would lead one 
to expect that a bureaucracy like the Soviet, 
where the formal communication system is 
weak, would be strongly influenced by infor- 
mal relations. Most treatments of Soviet ad- 


18 “For Flexible Economic. Management of 
Enterprises,” Pravda, August 17, 1964, trans. in 
Current Digest of the Soviet Press, XVI, No. 33, 
pp. 13-15. 
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ministration have fully recognized this aspect. 
As David Granick writes, ‘‘with this absence of 
formal clarity, it is natural that emphasis has 
always been placed on the need for the closest 
ties and a comradely atmosphere between the 
management and the plant’s Party organiza- 
tion.”!9 Other students of Soviet administra- 
tion have stressed the importance of ‘“protec- 
tive family circles” and pull.2° The general 
tendency of these analyses has been to view in- 
formal relations as dysfunctional from the 
standpoint of the Soviet system, as the follow- 
ing passage by Barrington Moore indicates: 


It does not appear that this pattern fof exerting 
pressure on managers through indeterminate 
command structures] is in general the produci of 
deliberate creation, although some sophisticated 
individuals at various levels cf the bureaucratic 
hierarchies are undoubtedly aware of some of the 
principles by which it operates. As might be 
anticipated on the basis of the preceding informa- 
tion, there is a tendency within the bureaucracy 
for informal groupings to spring up and serve as 
defense against the competitive pressures in- 
duced by the system. 


Certainly the prevalence of informal rela- ` 


tionships, the decision of cases on the basis of 
personal associations rather than strictly im- 
personal rules, violates a cardinal principle of 
the traditional bureaucratic model. But, as 
Peter Blau notes, ‘‘Weber’s decision to treat 
only the purely formal organization of bu- 
reaucracy implies that all deviations from 
these formal requirements are idiosyncratic ... 
[and] that any deviation from the formal struc- 
ture is detrimental to administrative ef- 
ciency.” Blau goes on to point out that this 
approach is misleading, for “informal rela- 
tions and unofficial practices often contribute 
to efficient operation.’’ 

Most of my informants definitely shared the 
view that informal relations in the Soviet bu- 
reaucracy were not very different in degree 
from those prevailing in Western European ad- 
ministrations, and therefore made little differ- 
ence in the relative efficiency of the organiza- 
tions. For example, one businessman reported 
that a very high Soviet official had told how, 
when he directed one of the major steel plants 


19 Management of the Industrial Firm in the 
USSR (New York, 1954), p. 229. 

20 Fainsod, Smolensk Under Soviet Rule, p. 92; 
Joseph Berliner, Factory and Manager in the 
USSR (Cambridge, Mass., 1957), p. 204. 

21 Moore, op. cit., p. 290. 

2 Bureaucracy in Modern Society (New York, 
1956), pp. 35-36. 
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in the Urals, he had maintained special agents 
(tclkachi—though he did not use the term) to 
carry on informal negotiations with the rail- 
weys when he encountered difficulties in ob- 
ta.ning boxcars. But cnly one Western Europe 
administrator believed that Soviet Commu- 
nism had advanced far enough toward its os- 
tensible goal of creating the “new man” to 
have overcome the “general” propensity of ad- 
ministrators to resort to informal mechanisms. 

B. Informal relationships in Soviet admin- 
istration are based, far more frequently than in 
Western Europe, on career contacts. 

Most informants were very strongly im- 
prassed by the fact that the Soviet administra- 
tors whom they had observed had formed 
almost all of their friendships in the course of 
their careers. „Many interviewees, while 
strongly impressed by the extent of informal 
relationships in the Soviet system, argued that 
physical circumstances prevented intimate so- 
cial contacts away from the place of work. The 
most important factor, many informants be- 
lieved, is the extreme pressures upon the suc- 
cessful Soviet administrator that virtually pre- 
clyde his cultivating interests outside his work. 
This observation is in accord with previous dis- 
cussions based on Soviet publications.” Few 
meeting places of a non-institutional nature— 
liks cafés—are available for informal meetings 
ouzside the places of work. The very small 
apartments assigned even to major officials 
make private social gatherings highly incon- 
venient. Lack of space prevents the official 
from carrying on most hobbies or avocations at 
home, while “clubs” at the place of work pro- 
vice special facilities for many such activities 
(scorts, photography, etc.). As a result, ac- 
cording to one informant, even adult members 
of she same family are apt to be separated dur- 
ing a considerable portion of their off-duty 
time. 

These observations cast considerable doubt 
on the hypothesis that residential proximity 
could form the basis for informal relationships. 
Nevertheless, in view of the important trend in 
the United States and some parts of Western 
Europe toward dormitory suburbs inhabited by 
families of homogeneous income levels—result- 
ing in considerable informal contact among ad- 
ministrators holding equivalent status in di- 
verse organizations—one should not neglect 
the possibility of a sirailar Soviet development. 
In earlier years, such a development was pre- 
cluded in many Soviet areas by the fact that 
ma or industrial enterprises provided apart- 


23 I advanced this hypothesis in The Soviet 
Bureaucratic Elite, p. 11. 
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ments for their administrative personnel; in 
view of the extreme housing shortage the ad- 
ministrators from a single organization were 
obliged to live together as well as to work to- 
gether. This situation appears to prevail to a 
considerable extent in provincial Soviet cities 
even today. In Tula, according to one infor- 
mant, coal mine trust directors lived in the 
same quarter of that relatively small city and 
frequented a neighborhood restaurant. Even 
in Volgograd (a city of nearly a million inhabi- 
tants) a Russian-speaking Western European 
administrator found that his Soviet counter- 
parts from a given enterprise lived in a single 
apartment building. On the other hand, a busi- 
nessman who had visited numerous factory 
sites in the provinces in connection with the in- 
stallation of equipment his firm was supplying 
found that the managerial staffs lived in scat- 
tered locations. The information available on 
Moscow tends to bzar out the official position 
that new apartments are assigned without re- 
gard to the place of work of the applicant, ex- 
cept insofar as he requests an apartment in a 
quarter of the city near his job. Even then, due 
to the immense size of the city and the scope of 
construction, no concentration of employees of 
a single agency results. 

A few informants thought that the Soviet re- 
gime deliberately restricts private housing fa- 
cilities to loosen family and friendship ties, but 
a majority inclined to the belief that construc- 
tion priorities rather than totalitarian objec- 
tions to uncontrolled associations are a suffi- 
cient explanation. Similarly, the extreme de- 
gree to which the successful administrator must 
be absorbed in his job seems to be a concom- 
itant of the intense emphasis upon work rather 
than the direct result of a desire to prevent out- 
side activities.” On the other hand, communi- 
cation between officials which is not related at 
least ostensibly to the performance of their du- 
ties is suspect, and, if it has political connota- 
tions, can easily give-rise to the charge of ‘‘frac- 
tionalism,”’ which Leninist doctrine has always 
regarded as a moss heinous offense. On the 
whole, therefore, it appears that the restriction 
of informal relationships to career associations 
is primarily the result of the pressures of mod- 
ernization, though these are greatly enhanced 
in the Soviet case by the “work ethic” of Le- 
ninism. 

C. Persisting associations between former 
classmates form the basis of informal relation- 


24 However, as I argued, ibid., the regime does 
frown upon the development of hobbies and 
avocations which do not indirectly improve an 
official’s work ability. 
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shins in Soviet administration to a degree com- 
parable to that existing in Western Europe. 

The observation that informal relationships 
in the Soviet administration center about ca- 
reer associations, is, of course, only the starting 
point in the search for sociological factors 
which tend to promote such relationships. 
While the outsider is especially limited in his 
opportunity to observe these factors, the sub- 
ject is so important that it was a central con- 
cern in my interviewing. One possible factor is 
common educational experience. The impor- 
tance of the “old school tie” (in rather diverse 
forms in different countries) in Western Euro- 
pean elite associations hardly needs emphasis. 
Some studies of the Soviet bureaucracy have 
found evidence of the development of similar 
ties. In some cases Party apparatus officials re- 
tain associations originally based on distinc- 
tive training in different branches of Party 
schools. Joseph Berliner noted (after inter- 
viewing administrators who had left the USSR 
during World War II) that “one hears remarks 
oddly reminiscent of ‘the old school tie,” 
Even so, it was surprising to hear one of the 
first interviewees spontaneously remark that he 
had encountered several Soviet administrators 
who explained that their affairs were expedited 
when they were dealing with their former class- 
mates in higher technical schools. Few subse- 
quent informants could provide definite corrob- 
oration for this phenomenon, and some regarded 
it as improbable. But indirect confirmation 
came from the observation (noted earlier) that 
young administrators trained in computer tech- 
nology maintained a group feeling and from 
two separate reports that coal mine directors 
in the Tula and Donets fields are in each 
case almost without exception graduates of 
local schools of mines. In fact, there seems 
to be—contrary to Karl Deutsch’s hypothesis 
that high geographical mobility is an index to 
modernizing tendencies?’—a strong tendency 
for the lower and middle- levels of Soviet ad- 
ministrators to originate and to be trained in 
the regions where they work.” 


235 Ibid., p. 40. 

26 Berliner, op. cit., p. 261. 

27 Karl W. Deutsch, ‘‘Social Mobilization and 
Political Development,” this Review, Vol. 55 
(September 1961), pp. 495 ff. 

28 An analysis of the backgrounds of industrial 
Party secretaries (to appear in Soviet Studies, 
Jan. 1966) suggests that these officials—dealing 
with the most modernized sector of the Soviet 
economy—have exhibited only half as much geo- 
graphical mobility during their careers (during 
and since higher education) as Party secretaries of 
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The persistence of school ties is undoubtedly 
contrary to Soviet ideology, but it is probably 
to some extent an indirect result of the highly 
competitive system marked by extraordinary 
suspicion which developed during Stalin’s life- 
time. It is reasonable to suppose that ties 
formed at an impressionable age would in- 
fluence administrators to trust each other more 
than colleagues whom they had come to know 
only in the heat of career rivalry—which was 
often literally a struggle for existence. At the 
same time, it seems likely that the stress on 
technical education in any modern social sys- 
tem will tend to form permanent associations 
among the products of its higher schools. The 
stress on technical education in the USSR— 
higher education there is almost always rigidly 
directed toward forming specialists—probably 
enhances this tendency. School comrades have 
shared narrow curricula (in the case of admin- 
istrators, usually in some branch of engineer- 
ing), which constitute direct preparation for 
the first stages of their careers. While their ca- 
reer activities may diverge somewhat in subse- 
quent years, it is likely that the common pro- 
fessional outlook fostered by their training is 
as important in perpetuating associations as is 
mutual trust—and indeed may be a source of 
trust. 

D. As compared to Western Europe, cer- 
tain kinds of ethnic solidarity are more impor- 
tant in forming the basis for informal relation- 
ships among Soviet administrators. 

While some Western European observers de- 
tected no indications of ethnic differences 
among Soviet administrators, many—includ- 
ing nearly all those who traveled extensively or 
who knew Russian—found evidences not only 
of differing backgrounds but of ethnic solidar- 
ity. Observations on the peculiar role of Arme- 
nians were most definite. It is, of course, rela- 
tively easy to identify Armenians (their sur- 
names nearly always end in ‘‘-yan’’), but many 
informants who were sufficiently knowledge- 
able to make other ethnic identifications in- 
sisted that the Armenians formed much the 
most distinctive group of non-Russian admin- 
istrators. Armenians occupy many important 
posts in trade organizations. One businessman 
reported that he had found many Armenian fis- 
cal officers, and had the impression that Arme- 
nians preferred handling money to production 
assignments. Another businessman, disagreeing 
on the latter point, noted that the deputy di- 
rector of Sovsudoimport, with major responsi- 


the same status and age group supervising the less 
modernized (agricultural and political) sectors. 
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bilities for industrial procurement, was an Ar- 
menian. A businessman with extensive contact 
in Soviet chemical manufacturing had en- 
countered numerous Armenian factory direc- 
tors in this field. 

Mildly anti-Armenian jokes are common such 
as the frequent use in official circles of the de- 
risory term “Armenian broadcast’’ to mean ru- 
mors. A current joke, “Sir Humphrey Tre- 
velyan is one of the two most influential Arme- 
nians in Moscow” is a play on the termination 
o? the British Ambassador’s name. The other 
“nfluential” is, of course, Mikoyan, but most 
informants doubted that Mikoyan had delib- 
erately insinuated his fellow countrymen into 
h:gh administrative posts during the course of 
h:s long and varied career. Of course, some ten- 
dencies toward ethnic differentiation of admin- 
istrators are almost inevitable in the complex 
multi-national Soviet society, as compared to 
tke relatively homogeneous Western European 
sccieties. But the Armenians, atleast, do seem to 
meet special needs of the administrative system. 
Their “southern” warmth and approach-ability 
makes them more flexible in human contacts 
-—a, notably deficient side of Soviet admin- 
issration—and these qualities are intimately 
related to Armenian skill in trade negotiations. 
A:menians also possess to an unusual degree 
tke propensities for education, geographic mo- 
bility, and adaptation to urban environments, 
needed in a newly modernized society. Tradi- 
tionally, Jews provided these qualities in a 
relatively traditional Eastern European eco- 
ncmic system, but anti-Semitic prejudices 
limit (without by any means wholly elim- 
inating) their role in contemporary Soviet ad- 
ministration.2® Quite possibly many rapidly 


29 Informants found ample evidence of dis- 
crimination against Jews in administration. While 
one German businessman was told by a Soviet 
official that the presence of Jews in the Ministry 
of Foreign Trade proved that there was no anti- 
Semitism in the USSR, another was told jokingly, 
“all of our Jews have been sent to their own 
province in Siberia.” Other informants en- 
countered more sharply anti-Semitic jokes, espe- 
cielly when the Soviet administrators had been 
drinking. An informant of Russian parentage 
overheard a young Russian woman remarking 
that she refused to dance with his superior (in a 
Western European administrative delegation) 
bezause he was obviously Jewish. It seems evi- 
dent that Jews in Soviet administrative positions 
are subject to uncomfortable pressures, but it is 
noz so clear that they develop a defensive solidar- 
ity. Some informants (but by no means all who 
commented on the ethnic situation) believed that 
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modernizing societies will provide special roles 
for minority ethnic groups which have tradi- 
tionally developed skills in human relations, 
but have not completely succumbed to the 
overpowering production ethic which tends to 
make the majority ethnic elite inflexible in hu- 
man relations. Certainly the peculiar role of 
the Armenians is entirely contrary to Leninist 
prescriptions, and is wholly unrecognized by 
official Soviet sources. Here the pragmatic 
needs of modernization seem to have won a 
small but definite victory over Communist doc- 
trine. 


IV. MOTIVATIONS 


A. As compared to Western European pro- 
duction administrators, Soviet production ad- 
ministrators exhibit intense career achievement 
orientation. 

At several points in the preceding discussion 
I have assumed that the Soviet system, by 
some means or other, has imbued most of its 
administrators with a very strong production 
ethic. The extent and nature of such a motivat- 
ing ethic, of course, make an extraordinarily 
difficult subject of study in any culture; evi- 
dence concerning the Soviet elite is particularly 
hard to obtain. Crude though the approach 
necessarily was, it seemed worthwhile to se- 
cure Western European administrators’ obser- 
vations on this topic, for they had had unusual 
opportunities to observe their Soviet counter- 
parts in informal situations. A large majority 
of the informants were convinced that Soviet 
administrators were more intensely involved 
with their work and exhibited a stronger drive 
for promotion than Western Europeans. This 
consensus coincides with the extreme achieve- 
ment orientation which Fainsod found in ex- 
amining the Smolensk archives. It also agrees 
with Berliner’s contention that even in Stalin’s 
day few managers were obsessed by fears of 
getting into trouble or wanted to “‘live peace- 
fully,” for men with such propensities were 
eliminated at an early stage from the fierce 
competition for advancement.” The most ex- 
tensive examination of this question has been 
conducted by Inkeles, Bauer, and Kluckhohn, 
who note the “persistence of goal striving” of 
the elite and its acceptance of the Party’s stress 
on unlimited achievement.™ Increasingly, suc- 


Ukrainians in the administration also tended to 
stick together. 

30 Smolensk under Soviet Rule, p. 92. 

31 Berliner, op. cit., pp. 58—54. 

32 Raymond A. Bauer, Alex Inkeles and Clyde 
Kluckhohn, How the Soviet System Works (Cam 
bridge, Mass., 1957), p. 58. 
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cess in the USSR has been defined, as in the 
United States, as advancement along the oc- 
cupational ladder, and, especially at higher 
levels, satisfaction is correlated with intrinsic 
qualities of one’s job.” 

One further line of inquiry tended to con- 
firm the impression of the persistence of an un- 
usually strong career achievement orientation 
among Soviet administrators. A possibly cru- 
cial test of a man’s devotion to his calling, as 
contrasted to more or less fatalistic acceptance 
of his circumstances, is his occupational aspira- 
tions for his children. Inkeles and Bauer have 
suggested that the post-1941 generation of non- 
manual workers in the USSR shows a slight 
tendency toward greater emphasis on self-ex- 
pression as contrasted to achievement goals for 
its children.*4 Some current reports by travelers 
to the USSR have also suggested that better 
educated parents may dislike the thought of 
their children marrying bureaucrats or enter- 
ing bureaucratic careers. Instead, parents pre- 
fer strictly “intellectual” careers for their chil- 
dren. Such a development would be analogous 
to the nineteenth-century capitalist’s effort to 
buy his children’s way into the aristocracy or 
the liberal professions or the eighteenth-cen- 
tury French merchant’s effort to secure a mag- 
istrate’s post for his son. Most of my infor- 
mants had never discussed children’s prospects 
with their Soviet counterparts. Those who had, 
found that Soviet fathers who were adminis- 
trators placed enormous emphasis upon their 
children—especially their sons—obtaining 
higher educations, and were willing to pull 
strings (in complete violation of the ideologi- 
cally proper attitude) to get them assigned to 
superior secondary schools (outside their neigh- 
borhoods), or to enable them to avoid the work 
assignment interruptions required during 1958— 
64. Since students in the natural sciences fre- 
quently were not required to take work assign- 
ments, while engineering students were, ad- 
ministrators who were engineers by training 
sometimes advised their sons to become re- 
search scientists—despite the line administra- 
tor’s aversion to “Jong-hairs,’?’ Most adminis- 
trators, however, seemed sincerely glad to have 
their sons get the type of higher education that 
the regime indicated was desired. For example, 
a trade official indicated that he was happy 
that his son was studying chemistry, because 
Khrushchev had said that there lay the career 
of the future. With one exception, fathers were 
glad that their sons were studying engineering 


33 [nkeles and Bauer, The Soviet Citizen, (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1959) pp. 96 ff. 120. 
31 Ibid., pp. 226-27. 
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and similar technical subjects that are, in the 
USSR, the most common preparation for ad- 
ministrative careers. This does not necessarily 
mean that administrators definitely wish their 
sons to become administrators, but the fathers 
must have envisaged this possibility with equa- 
nimity. 

B. Perfermance criteria tend to replace 
eschatological criteria as the production admin- 
astrator’s motivations. 

If the evidence is strong that striving for 
achievement in one’s career is prevalent in the 
USSR, what are the motivations? Obviously 
this is a case where multiple causation is highly 
likely. Several Western European administra- 
tors contended that a certain proportion of men 
in any society must find outlets for their am- 
bitions in striving for advancement. The Soviet 
regime has stressed the principle “to each ac- 
cording to his work” for over four decades; ad- 
ministrators, especially in industry, are highly 
rewarded in comparison with members of other 
occupations. Hence it is scarcely surprising 
that most informants indicated material re- 
wards as a major motivating factor, at least as 
strong as in Western Europe. High status, ex- 
traordinarily closely related in the USSR to su- 
perior occupational attainments, was also cited. 
A few informants thought that sincere belief in 
the vision of a Communist society was a major 
motivating factor among production admin- 
istrators. A businessman had suggested to a 
very high Soviet official (whose primary ca- 
reer was in industrial direction, who had tra- 
veled abroad extensively, and who spoke a 
Western European language fluently) that pro- 
fessional technological interests might form a 
stronger bond than Communist eschatology. 
The Soviet administrator rejected this sugges- 
tion vehemently. But most informants—in- 
cluding several whose Soviet experiences go 
back to the 1930s—felt that ideology in the 
sense of conscious concern with Leninist doc- 
trine, particularly in its eschatological aspects, 
had atrophied. 

While some informants saw traditional Rus- 
sian patriotism as the major motive replacing 
Communist ideology, more defined contempor- 
ary Soviet patriotism as a kind of amalgam of 
traditional Russian sentiment and belief in the 
Soviet system. One businessman volunteered 
the suggestion that the main motivating factor 
is that people have seen their own careers pro- 
gress in accordance with the growth of Soviet 


% Cf. the very similar quotation from the 
Stalin-period press in John A. Armstrong, The 
Politics of Totalitarianism (New York, 1961), p. 
182. 
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strength. Similarly, a school administrator re- 
marked that most Soviet administrators 
started life as peasants, and in their present rel- 
atively exalted posts naturally believe that 
the Soviet system has accomplished great 
things.% 

In believing that the Soviet system ought to 
be furthered because its success has been cor- 
re-ated with his own personal success rather 
than because Communism promises a glorious 
future for mankind, the administrator is re- 
placing an eschatological by a pragmatic per- 
fozmance criterion. Probably this is a concomi- 
tant of economic modernization, since the 
highly upwardly mobile individuals tend to 
identify with the successful system. There is 
an apparent paradox here, however,-for we 
have already noted that economic moderniza- 
ticn requires intense achievement orientation; 
yeb this orientation is, according to the prè- 
ceding analysis, motivated by identification 
wish a successfully modernized economic sys- 
tem. A more dynamic model, based on histori- 
cal study,®’ would indicate that the initial im- 
pulse toward achievement orientation did come 
in large measure from Communist doctrine 
(scmetimes regarded as a surrogate for the 
Protestant ethic), but that in the recent sys- 
tem (as, perhaps, in the contemporary United 
States) achievement motivation is, for the time 
being, derived from secondary phenomena. In 
other words a modernized society, whether So- 
viet or Western, tends to maintain its achieve- 
ment momentum~—though perhaps not indefi- 
nitely—whereas the crucial question for a mod- 
errizing society in its early stage is how the 
achievement ethic is to be inculcated. 

©. As compared to Western European wel- 
fars administrators, Soviet welfare administra- 
tore are lower in career motivation. 

While the number of informants was far too 
small to provide conclusive evidence, this is 
one of the most striking suggestions advanced 
by the Western European administrators who 
weze in close touch with their Soviet counter- 
parts. Visiting Western European school offi- 
ciais who were impressed by the Soviet school 
system in general, nevertheless found that So- 
viet educational administrators in particular 
seemed to be low both in ability and in motiva- 
tion. Many apparently owe their posts to po- 
litizal reliability rather than educational cri- 
ter.a. The better teachers, on the other hand, 
tend to avoid promotions to administrative 


3 Thid., p. 81. 

3: See Merle Fainsod, “Bureaucracy and Mod- 
ern_zation: The Russian and Soviet Case,” in 
LaPalombara, op. cit. 
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posts in order to remain in truly educational 
work. It is particularly noteworthy that these 
remarks were all made by Western Europeans 
who were themselyes committed to careers in 
educational administration; similar views were 
expressed by social security and public health 
officials concerning their Soviet counterparts. 

To a considerable extent, this situation is a 
result of the low priority placed upon welfare 
administration as compared to production by 
Communist ideology~for this priority inevit- 
ably results in less capable people being drawn 
into welfare administration, and in their having 
slighter prospects of career rewards. On the 
other hand, the ‘‘new man” in Communist so- 
clety, (if he were really achieved) should not 
be influenced by such considerations. In fact, 
as indicated above, the more capable candi- 
dates tend to reject welfare administrative 
posts because they prefer technical activities to 
involvement in a politicized administration. 
These considerations seem at least in part a re- 
sult of economic modernization, which has at 
the same time encouraged greater concern with 
personal values and choice of occupation and 
weakened ideological motivation. In a sense 
then, welfare administration in a modernizing 
totalitarian context would seem subject to a 
vicious circle of deterioration, in which the ad- 
ministrators (but not the practitioners) tend to 
become constantly lower in quality. Obviously 
the evidence is too slight to sustain a long- 
term projection, however. 

D. Eschatological criteria are more important 
for Soviet welfare administrators than for West- 
ern European welfare administrators or Soviet 
production administrators. 

This finding is almost a corrollary of the pre- 
vious proposition; it is also borne out by more 
direct observations. Welfare administrators 
were prepared, usually, to argue doctrinal 
points more than were production officials. For 
example, a Western European social security 
administrator noted that despite the very evi- 
dent problem of alcoholism, Soviet health ad- 
ministrators contended that the need for psy- 
chiatric treatment had drastically declined be- 
cause Communism has eliminated alcoholism 
and prostitution. As suggested in section IV. 
B, above, however, this greater conviction of 
the validity of Communism’s millenial prom- 
ises is not incompatible with a belief (among 
school administrators) in the concurrent suc- 
cess of the system and the individual. To the 
extent to which the Soviet political and social 
system is less modernized than the economic 
system, one would expect welfare administra- 
tors and other more politically involved officials 
to be the more eschatologically motivated group. 
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E. An engineering approach or technocratic 
approach toward human problems is more char- 
acteristic of Soviet than of Western European 
administrators. 

A subject holding a peculiar fascination for 
many Western European informants was the 
possibility of a tendency toward technocracy in 
the USSR. While some disagreed on the mean- 
ing of this term, a fairly broad consensus pre- 
vailed that it implied a social system in which 
numerous highly skilled technical experts dis- 
posed of great material resources without no- 
table political interference. To some informants, 
the strength of the ideological motivations de- 
scribed above precluded the Soviet administra- 
tor’s rejecting political direction. To others, it 
was precisely the ability to dispose of vast re- 
sources which constituted the appeal of the So- 
viet system for administrators of engineering 
background. Such an appeal is understandable. 
Social theory notes that some groups, such as 
corporation management in Western societies, 
tend to adopt a single aspect of another group’s 
ideology—in this case the engineer’s approach 
to broader problems.?8 It would hardly be sur- 
prising if Soviet administrators, so many of 
whom were trained as engineers, unconsciously 
accepted elements of the “engineering” ap- 
proach to human problems. 

To some informants, the Soviet administra- 
tor’s engineering approach to human problems 
appeared to be a source of callousness. A di- 
rector of a Western European civil service 
training school was dismayed by the lack of hu- 
man feeling in Soviet administrators (trained as 
engineers), their readiness to pass judgment 
upon others, and their unwillingness to admit 
sociological and psychological causes for de- 
linquencies. There is no necessary contradic- 
tion between these harsh attitudes in interper- 
sonal relations and the tendency, which a West- 
ern European planning official found very 
prominent, for high Soviet planners to be aware 
of and concerned with broad problems arising 
from developments like automation. There is a 
general trend, apparently, for really first-class 
administrators to become less parochial in out- 
look and more concerned with the broad prob- 
lems of their society as they rise higher in the 
bureaucratic scale? A modernized economic 
system both encourages and requires such ad- 
ministrators. But the values they bring to these 
broader concerns do not usually transcend 


88 Vernon K. Dibble, “Occupations and Ide- 
ologies,”’ American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 68 
(1962), pp. 229-241. 

39 Tbid. 
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those stressed by the ideology in which the ad- 
ministrators have been indoctrinated. 


V. RECAPITULATION 


Western European and Soviet administra- 
tive behavior are essentially similar in the fol- 
lowing characteristics: 


I. B. The extent of departures from hier- 
archical command principles in in- 
dustrial production and foreign trade. 
III. A. The importance of informal relation- 
ships. 
II. C. Persisting associations between for- 
mer classmates. 
IV. B. Replacement of eschatological by 
performance criteria as motivations. 


In addition, the following, though accentuated 
in the Soviet administration, do not present 
very marked differences from Western Euro- 
pean administrative behavior: 

I. C. The authority acquired by staff or 
functional agencies through their 
power of reporting directly to the top 
of the command structure. 

I. D. Friction between line and staff admin- 
istrators. 


Following the assumption that Western Eu- 
rope represents the norm of administration in 
a politically and economically developed so- 
ciety, and that a modernized economy now pre- 
vails in the USSR, one can tentatively conclude 
that the above characteristics are requirements 
of an economically, but not necessarily a polit- 
ically modernized society. 

It is more difficult to separate the factors of 
Communist doctrine and the requirements of 
economic modernization in explaining the dif- 
ferences between Western European and So- 
viet administrative behavior, since no direct 
detailed comparison of the Soviet administra- 
tion and that of a non-totalitarian modernizing 
system has been made. Both factors probably 
influence most of the differences, but one can 
attempt an analytic differentiation. The in- 
fluence of doctrine seems to be the prime de- 
termining factor for: 


I. A. Departures from hierarchical prin- 
ciples in the formal structure of So- 
viet welfare administration. 

The authority acquired by staff 
agencies through their power of re- 
porting directly to the top of the 
command structure. 

. Friction between line and staff ad- 
ministrators. 

Overloading of vertical communi- 
cation channels. 


I. C. 


II. A. 
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II. B. Inefficiency of formal communica- 
tion.*° 

Basing of informal relationships on 
career contacts. 

Lower motivation of welfare admin- 
istrators. 

Higher ideological motivation of 
welfare administrators. 


HI. B. 
IV. C. 
TVs, 


Alof the above characteristics are also heavily 
influenced, directly or indirectly, by the factor 
of recent and rapid economic modernization, 
except (to a large extent) I. C. and I. D. which 
are precisely the characteristics which repre- 
sent the least difference (in this group) be- 
tween Western European and Soviet adminis- 
trative behavior. The following characteris- 
tics,.on the other hand, appear to be primarily 
determined by the extent to which moderniza- 
ticn has been rapid and recent, though they 
ar2 all heavily influenced, directly or indirectly, 
by Communist doctrine: 


II. C. Internal pressures for improving for- 
mal communications. 


2 Russian tradition is a third factor influencing 
at least this characteristic. 
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III. D. Ethnic solidarity as a basis for in- 
formal relationships. 

IV. A. Intense career achievement orienta- 
tion among production administra- 
tors. 

IV. E. An engineering or technocratic ap- 
proach toward human problems. 


If these latter characteristics are really due 
to rapid and recent modernization, they should, 
of course, decline in importance as the So- 
viet economy becomes fully modernized— 
though the fruition of II. C. depends on over- 
coming political barriers. Consequently, apart 
from the difficulty of obtaining confirmatory 
data, they should be relatively easy to test. 
Whether or not these characteristics actually 
apply to all administrations in societies with 
rapidly modernizing economies can, of course, 
be tested only by extensive comparative stud- 
ies. The second greup of propositions, on the 
other hand, despite a certain measure of in- 
compatibility with economic modernization, 
will prevail unless political modernization takes 
place—z.e., unless Communist doctrine ceases 
to be a significant force. That question, of 
course, requires consideration in a far broader 
context than the study of comparative admin- 
istration. 


IDEOLOGICAL CORRELATES OF RIGHT WING POLITICAL 
ALIENATION IN MEXICO* 


KENNETH F. JOHNSON 
Colorado State University, Fort Collins 


Evaluations of single-party democracy in 
Mexico have yielded a substantial literature 
from the researches of contemporary scholars} 
Their primary subjects of treatment have been 
the institutionalized agents of moderation and 
compromise that have made Mexico one of 
Latin America’s more stable political systems. 
In prosecuting these studies, however, only 
scant attention has been given to political 
groups outside the officially sanctioned ‘rev- 
olutionary family” of the Partido Revoluciona- 
rio Institucional. The PRI has maintained a 
virtual monopoly of elective and appointive 
offices since 1929 and traditionally has been 
thought of as affiliating to itself the only polit- 
ically relevant groups in Mexico. 

Modern Mexican political life has always 
had its “out groups” and splinter parties. 
Mostly, they have come and gone, leaving 
little or no impact upon the political system 
which they have attempted to influence. How- 
ard Cline has contended that opposition groups 
in Mexico find it impossible to woo the elec- 
torate away from the PRI and thus feel forced 
to adopt demagoguery and other extreme pos- 
tures which serve only to reduce their popular 


* An abbreviated version of this paper was pre- 
pared for delivery at the Annual Convention of 
the Western Political Science Association, March 
19, 1965, at Victoria, B. C., Canada. Field work 
on the project was supported by Rockefeller 
Foundation funds received via the University of 
Denver Social Science Foundation. 

1 Cf. L. Vincent Padgett, ‘“Mexico’s One-Party 
System: A Re-Evaluation,” this Review, Vol. 51 
(Dec., 1957) pp. 995-1008; Martin C. Needler, 
“The Political Development of Mexico,” ibid, 
Vol. 55 (June, 1961), pp 308-312; Philip B Tay- 
lor, Jr , “The Mexican Elections of 1958: Affirma~ 
tion of Authoritarianism,’’ Western Political Quar- 
terly, Vol 13 (Sep., 1960), pp. 722-744; Robert 
E. Seott, Mexican Government in Transition 
(University of Illinois Press, Urbana, 1959); 
Howard Cline, Mezico: Revolution to Evolution, 
1940-1960 (Oxford University Press, London, 
1962); William P. Glade and Charles W. Ander- 
son, The Political Economy of Mexico (University 
of Wisconsin Press, Madison, 1963); David T. 
Garza, ‘‘Factionalism in the Mexican Left: The 
Frustration of the MLN,” Western Political 
Quarterly, Vol. 17 (September, 1964), pp. 447-60. 


appeal.? Cline writes further, “in nearly every 
case, the dissidents return quietly to the PRI 
ranks, without prejudice or reprisals.”3 The 
historical accuracy of these contentions goes 
unquestioned here. Rather, I seek to explore, 
using modern analytic techniques, the pos- 
sibility that Mexico is becoming a less rigid 
single-party authoritarian system, that it may 
be moving instead toward a cooperative two- 
or even three-party system surrounded by a 
number of alienated but relevant satellite 
groups. 

I undertake this with due deference to the 
works just cited, whose authors have told much 
of the Mexican story and told it well. In addi- 
tion, I respond directly to Merle Kling’s recent 
dictum that it is time to “assume the risks of 
creating and testing hypotheses, formulating 
generalizations and theories” about the nature 
of change in contemporary Mexican politics.* 
This cannot be done if potentially relevant 
“out groups” continue to be neglected. Kling 
refers to “risks.” One is surely the chance that 
the Mexican “out groups” selected for study 
are not indeed politically relevant. My criteria 
for relevance, stated below, are intended to 
obviate that difficulty. Perhaps a more severe 
risk is conservative resistance to the very 
suggestion that groups outside the “revolu- 
tionary family” may be gaining political 
relevance within the Mexican system. But to 
offer such a suggestion is my prime purpose, 


I 


When the Mexican Revolution was scarcely 
one year old, the following challenge was 
hurled against its leader: 


Mexicans: Consider that the cunning and bad 
faith of a man are shedding blood in an outrage- 
ous manner because of his incapacity to govern 
... weturn arms against him for having betrayed 
the Revolution... (Emiliano Zapata et. al., 
Plan de Ayala, 1911, as quoted in Heriberto 
Garcia Rivas, Breve Historia de la Revolución 
Mexicana, México, Editorial Diana, 1964, p. 112) 


2 Cline, op. cit., p. 168. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Merle Kling, “Area Studies and Comparative 
Politics,” American Behavioral Scientist, Vol. 8 
(September, 1964), p. 10. 
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Those words were voiced in outrage over a 
promised land reform that had not material- 
ized. After a half-century of equally inspiring 
promises, and of progress along many lines, 
one still hears words faintly reminiscent of 
those above. 


Citizens: by means of the vote you can once and 
for all put an end to the lies, exploitation and 
fraud of those who would profiteer from the 
Revolution. With no other arms than your honor- 
able and clean vote, citizens, National Action is 
confident of victory. (From a speech by José 
González Torres, presidential candidate of Partido 
de Acción Nacional, as printed in La Nación, 17 
mayo, 1964, p. 32) 


Both expressions are examples of political 
alienation, but there is an important difference 
in degree. The one is a call to armed rebellion; 
the other acknowledges the silent force of 
popular challenge in an honestly counted vote. 
Measurement of such contemporary political 
alienation in Mexico is the immediate task of 
this paper. Political alienation is one element in 
a larger theoretic formulation that I have 
described elsewhere as an analytic approach 
to the study of stability and instability in the 
Latin American political culture. In Mexico, 
political alienation will be understood to mean 
a specific and identifiable syndrome of ideology 
and behavior which is manifest in support for, 
sympathy toward, or participation in political 
extremism. This, in turn, is defined (for 
Mexico) as advocacy of violence, advocacy of a 
conspiratorial interpretation of Mexican politi- 
cal life (including the doctrine that the 
political system is manipulated by hostile 
foreign powers or by a ftreasonable internal 
cabal), advocacy of turning the government of 
Mexico or its major subdivisions over to 
private enterprise or to the Roman Catholic 
Church, or advocacy of the total abandonment 
of constitutional government. This definition 
was designed with right wing alienation in 
mind but a modified version of it could prove 
suitable for left wing alienation as well. 

Before coming to the present scene, let us 
look back briefly over the development of right 
wing ideology in Mexico. One sees it nurtured 
in the Querétaro Club of 1810 that produced 
Hidalgo and Allende and in the subsequent 
rebellions against the gachupines. Reactionary 
ideology thrived during the regimes of Iturbide 
and Santa Anna, and burst forth in the clerical 


5 Kenneth F. Johnson, “Causal Factors in 
Latin American Political Instability,’ Western 
Political Quarterly, Vol. 17 si aaa 1964), pp. 
432-446. 
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opposition to Lerco, Juarez, Ocampo and to 
the Liberal Constitution of 1857. Ultra-con- 
servative thought was rejuvenated for thirty- 
five years by the ctentificos during the Pag 
Porfirtana, and passed thereafter into the 
hands of the cristeros who fought Calles and 
Vasconcelos who unsuccessfully opposed Ortiz 
Rubio. Ultimately, it was crystallized in the 
organized popular reactions to Lazaro Cár- 
denas’s reform era during the 1930s. The latter 
period is particular_y important for this study 
since 1t included the genesis of two groups that 
are of chief concern here. 

Especially bitter targets of reactionary at- 
tack were Cardenas’s sweeping nationalizations 
of industry, accelerated distribution of agri- 
cultural lands via the usufructory device of 
ejidos, and stricter enforcement of the anti- 
clerical provisions of the Constitution of 1917. 
Those who organized against Cardenas and 
his political predecessors embraced an ideo- 
logical outlook that persists in Mexico today 
and is gaining political relevance. I shall term 
it “restorationism.’’ Mexico’s restorationists 
are those who would return to the Church its 
political and financial privileges, to the great 
families or abolengo the land, and to the un- 
hampered forces of the marketplace business 
and commerce. 

They are, to some extent, those whose aspir- 
ations for socio-economic advantage are 
thwarted by restricted access to places of in- 
fluence within the governing single-party sys- 
tem. In short, the revolutionary machinery has 
not accommodated itself adequately to the 
psychological and material requirements of all 
relevant and active political sectors in Mexico. 
True to the prototype of France’s experience 
following 1789, the Mexican Revolution scored 
a violent dislocation of the political status quo, 
radically changed the social structure, but 
preserved seeds of potential unrest by its fail- 
ure to supplant entirely the reactionary right. 
Today, Mexico’s restorationists have two 
principal organized forms, Unión Nacional 
Sinarquista and Partido de Acción Nacionat§ 

The term sinarquisme is a corruption of two 
words, sin anarquid, without anarchy—or in 
better English, with order. Order, órden, as the 
name of its official journal implies, is the hall- 
mark of Unión Nacional Sinarquista. It is an 


€ Several lesser groups that have been variously 
affliated with PAN ard UNS are Accién Católica 
Mexicana (which cannot legally call itself a party 
because of the constitutional prohibition against 
use of religious titles in political organization), 
Unión Nacional de Pacres de Familia, and Partido 
Nacionalista de México. 
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order of Christian democracy, first under God, 
then under a God-fearing state. UNS members 
are ardent practicing Roman Catholics, dis- 
ciplined soldiers of a theocratic faith. The move- 
ment was born (according to official doctrine) 
amid an explosion of enthusiasm, faith, and 
courage.’ The basic committee that proclaimed 
UNS from León, Guanajuato in 1937 consisted 
of José Antonio Urquiza, José Trueba Olivares, 
Manuel Zermefio, Juan Ignacio Padilla, Rubén 
and Guillermo Mendoza Heredia. So intense 
was the local popular frenzy in response to their 
declarations that the Governor of Guanajuato, 
an appointee and puppet for President 
Cardenas, drove the committee from his state, 
whereupon they established offices in Mexico 
City and began publication of a mimeographed 
El Boletin in an effeort to develop a national 
organization.§ 

- Although José Antonio Urquiza is most often 
called the Founder of UNS, its first national 
chief to hold working office was José Trueba 
Olivares who still lives as a retired attorney in 
his native León. Soon after taking office, 
Trueba resigned for “economic reasons” and 
was followed by Manuel Zermefio. 

The assassination of José Antonio Urquiza 
in 1938 was the first of many crises for UNS. Its 
stepped-up counter-offensive against an alleged 
Communist design to liquidate it produced a 
period of ambiguous rioting and bloodshed 
about the country, which lasted throughout 
the war years in the 1940s and which the 
sinarquistas stubbornly blame on the political 
left.° The same disorders were blamed by the 


7 Juan Ignacio Padilla, El Sinarquismo (2d ed., 
Ediciones UNS, México, 1953), p. 25. 

8 Ibid. 

° On July 11, 1939, in Celaya, Guanajuato, a 
woman sinarquisia, Teresita Bustos, was mur- 
dered while performing in a UNS rally. As a sym- 
bolic gesture of unity each outgoing national 
president of UNS delivers to his successor the flag 
which she was carrying at the time of her death 
(Orden, 31 de mayo, 1964, p. 2). The ceremony is 
repeated annually in the main plaza of Leén, 
Guanajuato, where the sinarquistas hold a mass 
pilgrimage, normally during March. Sinarquista 
leaders wear armbands bearing a geographic 
shape of Mexico. They march in a semi-military 
fashion that has given sinarquismo the largely 
erroneous appearance of being Fascist- or Nazi- 
oriented. Use of a Hitler-type hand salute rein- 
forces this image. In an earlier work, Howard 
Cline developed the theme of fascism in sinar- 
guismo, The United States and Mexico (Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1953), p. 320. My 
own experiences in interviewing and knowing 
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Cárdenas regime on fascist elements within 
sinarquismo. 

It is fair to say that the sinarquistas did 
cause a great amount of trouble for Cardenas 
and for his successors. But since the labor riots 
around the time of the 1958 presidential suc- 
cession (blamed officially on both leftists and 
rightists), sinarquismo has tended to function 
as a pacific, although not passive, civic opposi- 
tion. As an ideology that is essentially restor- 
ationist, s¢narguismo finds little likeness þe- 
tween its own image of the ideal state and the 
political realities of contemporary Mexico. 

The second major political group in Mexico 
that reflects a restorationist ideology is the 
Partido de Acción Nacional. PAN was founded 
two years later than UNS, as a distinct part of 
the conservative reaction to Cárdenas. Sinar- 
quistas are quick to point out that they ante- 
date PAN and that it was formed out of splinter 
elements from their own group. Although 
many panistas deny this, enough agree with it 
to make the contention plausible. Most 
scholars of Mexican politics have agreed that 
PAN is the only serious opposition to the offi- 
cial PRI. 

PAN emerged as a political party in Septem- 
ber, 1939, at a convention held in Mexico City, 
and claims as its founder Manuel Gómez 
Morin, an attorney who is still active in the 
party’s national organization. Unlike UNS, 
PAN has always considered itself a political 
party and, except in 1940 and 1946, has offered 
congressional, state, and presidential candi- 
dates throughout Mexico. In its appeals, PAN 


UNS members indicate that it could be easy to 
mistake religious vehemence and anti-semitism 
for a full-scale commitment to Nazi or Fascist 
doctrine. I take issue with Cline only in suggesting 
that branding this group as a ‘fascist type organ- 
ization” does not give the sinarquisias credit for 
the truly progressive civic spirit which I have 
known them to demonstrate. See footnote 10, be- 
low. 

10 Sinarquistas and their sympathizers have 
been instrumental in a number of civic protest 
movements throughout Mexico. Three recent ex- 
amples are: Asociación Civica de Usarios de 
Servicios Públicos de Chihuahua (formed in 1962 
to protest unfair property taxation and publie 
service scandals); Agrupación de Iniciativa 
Privada Pro-Morelos (formed in Cuernavaca dur- 
ing 1962 in protest over fiscal mismanagement of 
state funds) ; Unión Civica Defensora delos Intereses 
del Pueblo (formed in Tepic, Nayarit to protest 
abuses in meter reading and collection of water 
charges by the municipal government during 
1964). 
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carefully avoids direct attacks upon those insti- 
tutions which are traditionally mexicano and are 
important symbols of nationhood. Thus the 
Conszitution of 1917 (except for Article 8) is up- 
held es a basis for freedom and equality among 
Mexizans. PAN charges the PRI with “bas- 
tardisation” of this great work through ad- 
ministrative abuses of liberty. Principal foci of 
the PAN attack are the anti-clerical provisions 
of the Constitution! and the extension of state 
capitzlism into the traditionally private sector. 
Todaz’s panistas include the abolengo, old 
estabished families whose wealth and position 
have Deen reduced or threatened, certain of the 
nouveiuz riches who aspire to greater places, 
many of the upwardly mobile middle class who 
“never quite made it,” and an uncertain base 
of pessants and artisans whose susceptibility to 
clericel propaganda has placed them within 
PAN ranks. Philip Taylor correctly observed 
that EAN claims a heavy female membership." 
Havirg never been able to claim more than 12 
percert of the officially reported vote in a 
presidantial election, PAN carries the image of 
a weaz and ineffectual alternative to PRI. 


H 


Fen contemporary observers will deny that 
Unión Nacional Sinarquista and Partido de 
Acciér Nacional represent bodies of alienated 
political sentiment. But are they politically 
relevaatand,ifso by what criteria? Politically 
relevant alienation must be of sufficient magni- 
tude to pose a threat (latent, incipient, or 
actual to the stability of a political system. 
The threat can be judged by the adaptive re- 
sponses it is able to force upon the operative 
power structure, upon the incumbent custo- 
dians cf the political status quo. Merely to direct 
frustretion and aggression against the state is 
not erough. The stewards of political power 
must actually see an organized group as a 
threat to system stability and condition their 
behavbr to that belief; ż.e., they must react 
adaptively or defensively. Thus a recent study 


u Aricle 3 of the Constitution of 1917 pro- 
hibits priests, ministers, and ecclesiastics generally 
from participating in primary or secondary re- 
ligious nstruction. The Revolutionary regime has 
interpreted this to include the teaching of religion 
in publ c schools as well. Under the López Mateos 
regime (1958-64) a program of gratuitous distri- 
bution of textbooks was initiated by the national 
government. The texto único has preoccupied 
much ef the right-wing attack on officialdom 
because it deliberately does not mention religion 
or the rame of God. 

2 Taylor, op. cit., p. 741. 


by David Garza points to the low political 
efficacy of fragmented leftist groups in Mexico 
that are associated with the Movimiento de 
de Inberacién Nacional.“ It is questionable 
whether these formations are politically 
relevant in the Mexican system, since ‘they 
are not so viewed by the status quo regime. In 
the light of recent events surrounding the:1964 
presidential succession, however, there is a 
strong basis for arguing that Mexican rightist 
alienates are coming to be viewed as politically 
relevant. 

Elsewhere, I have described in some detail 
the machinations of political groups during the 
1964 presidential campaign. The evidence I 
have to present in support of the contention 
that UNS and PAN are viewed as politically 
relevant by the status quo regime may be 
shortly summarized here. Several months prior 
to the voting in July, Unión Nacional Sinar- 
quista entered into a coalition agreement with 
a nearly defunct splinter party, the Partido 
Nacionalista de México, The latter, PNM, en- 
joyed official recognition by the Secrefaria de 
Gobernación and was to be placed on the official 
ballot as a registered opposition party. When 
word of the UNS-PNM alliance became public, 
the Secretaria de Gobernación cancelled the 
PNM registration, ostensibly on the ground 
that the party lacked the legally required mem- 
bership of 75,000. Confidential sources in PAN, 
UNS, PNM, and even in PRI itself admitted 
that the cancellation was a reaction to the 
threat of a large sinarquista vote for PNM 
candidates for the Cámara de Diputados. UNS 
spokesman claimed it could muster a popular 
vote somewhat in excess of one million. Under 
Mexico’s new electoral law, this could place up 
to twenty sinarquisias, or their sympathizers, 
in the Congress.'® Moreover, I was informed 


18 Garza, op. cit., passim. 

14 See my "Political Alienation in Mexico: A 
Preliminary Examination of UNS and PAN,” 
The Rocky Mountain Social Science Journal, Vol. 
2 (May, 1965), pp. 155-63. 

15 The reformed electoral law was a major issue 
in the campaign and was stressed by PRI candi- 
date Gustavo Diaz Ordaz and incumbent Presi- 
dent Adolfo Lépez Mateos as the Revolutionary 
party’s guarantee of an honest and “clean” elec- 
tion (Novedades, 12 de junio, 1964, front page). 
The new law provided a “mixed system” of pro- 
portional representation for the Cámara de Dipu- 
tados. A registered party could win either electoral 
districts or deputies at large known as diputados 
de partido, or both. For deputies at large, the party 
would have to win at least 2.5 per cent of ‘the 
total national vote for deputies, a means of 
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that the original demand for the cancellation 
came from the national committee of Acetón 
Nacional which feared loss of its own ‘‘priv- 
ileged” status as the “official opposition 
party.”"6 This testimony came from highly 
placed sources in the groups involved, whose 
confidence I had cultivated over the past sev- 
eral years, and whose testimony could be 
viewed as reliable. 

We may say, therefore, that the incumbent 
regime’s defensive reaction to the threat of a 
UNS-PNM alliance is an indicator of the po- 
tential, if not actual, relevance of that combin- 
ation in the Mexican system. By coopting 
PAN as its official opposition, PRI recognized 
the relevance of that group as well. Main- 
tenance of a favored opposition party may be 
an instrument for periodic legitimizing of what 
still remains a single-party democracy. Signifi- 
cantly, and for the first time in post-revolu- 
tionary Mexican politics, an opposition candi- 
date publicly admitted honest defeat without 
disparaging the election and was warmly 
thanked by the winner for this gesture of 
“political maturity.’”27 This points to an im- 
portant fact that was independently corrobo- 
rated in confidential interviews. The upper 
hierarchy of PAN is no longer as acutely 
alienated toward the single-party system as it 
was in recent years.® The main body of 


eliminating parties which contested in only a few 
states. Winning the 2.5 per cent vote meant an 
automatic receipt of five deputy seats. Then, one 
additional seat would be awarded for each one- 
half per cent of the national total, up to a limit of 
twenty seats. PRI, Primera Reunión Nacional de 
Programación (México, 1963), pp. 292-293. 

18 In return for its guaranteed status as an 
“official opposition,” PAN leaders gave its pledge 
to support the official election returns. As an ad- 
ditional bonus, PAN was guaranteed twenty 
diputados de partido, less those elected from dis- 
tricts, Two panistas were declared district 
winners in Chihuahua and Leén and the total na- 
tional vote for PAN candidates was sufficient to 
guarantee the remaining eighteen deputies. Ac- 
cording to informed sources in both PRI and 
PAN, the official returns of the election were re- 
ported honestly but the official regime was pre- 
pared to keep its commitment to PAN regardless. 

17 Novedades, 11 de julio, 1964, front page. On 
June 15 the same periodical carried a cartoon 
whose caption wryly summarized the plight of 
PAN as follows: “hay algo peor que no ganar.. 
perder, sin fraude.” [There is something worse 
than not winning... losing without fraud.| 

18 The 1958 presidential campaign period was 
marked with severely alienated pronouncements 
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severely alienated sentiment that can be 
properly attributed to the Mexican right wing, 
therefore, continues to be the sinarguistas and 
lower echelon panistas who do not see them- 
selves as beneficiaries of deals—‘‘sweetheart 
contracts,” in the terminology of labor rela- 
tions—such as the recent rapprochement of 
PAN and PRI. 

If working relationships exist between PRI 
and PAN there is little sympathy for them in 
the lower echelons of Acción Nacional. It be- 
came patently clear in interviewing panistas 
that many have defected out of disgust for 
alleged deals betweeen the rival parties, even 
at the local level. A number of former PAN 
members were found working in the context of 
UNS, boycotting the 1964 election, or casting 
ballots for independent rightist candidates. 
Repeatedly, I found rank and file PAN mem- 
bers harboring intense resentment and hatred 
toward developments in their political arena. 
These restorationists, along with many of their 
sinarquista counterparts, frequently volun- 


by PAN’s leadership. Luis H. Alvarez blamed all 
the ills of Mexico and of the world on the PRI. He 
cursed his defeat as an enormous fraud leaving 
strained relations between the two parties. There 
was certainly a great amount of fraud in the 1958 
election, but not enough by itself to have taken 
the presidency away from Alvarez. However, the 
election was conducted in a tense atmosphere 
that involved the murder of one PAN campaign 
worker and several attacks on Alvarez himself, 
This writer interviewed Luis H. Alvarez after the 
election and did not find him to be the demagogue 
that Taylor pictured him, op. cit., p. 741. The 
violence of the opposition to his presidential 
candidacy undoubtedly accounted for much of 
PAN’s extreme alienation in 1958. None of these 
misfortunes were visited upon José González 
Torres in 1964, which—in all likelihood due to the 
rapprochement of PAN and PRI—made the most 
recent campaign appear much less antagonistic. 
Significantly, the campaign’s only reported vio- 
lence of serious proportions was directed against 
the PRI. An attack by stone-throwers on Dfdz 
Ordaz in Chihuahua city (see Indice, 7 de abril, 
1964, front page) and a frustrated dynamite at- 
tempt in Nuevo Casas Grandes (see La Nacién, 26 
de abril, 1964, p. 11) were officially blamed by the 
regime on the leftist splinter group Frente Elec- 
toral del Pueblo. One of their leaders, Braulio 
Maldonado Sández (a former governor of Baja 
California Norte) was deported as a result of the 
incident. Similar happenings during the 1958 
campaign were blamed exclusively (and in many 
cases unfairly) on Acción Nacional and the 
sinarquistas. 
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teered the belief that violence of 1910 propor- 
tions would again be an ultimate necessity in re- 
storing true democracy to Mexico. 

Oza the basis of the preceding observations, it 
will de the major contention of this paper that 
Partido de Acción Nacional has been partially 
coorted into the Mexican single-party system 
and that Unión Nacional Sinarquista now 
servas as the principal catalyst for articulation 
of alenated restorationist sentiment in Mexico. 
It is contended further that ideological differ- 
ences between UNS and PAN are amenable to 
emp rical verification and measurement. 

Quantitative teckniques for multivariate 
analysis were utilized in order to examine these 
contantions and to isolate correlates of political 
alienation among Mexican rightists. On the 
basic of the author’s previous fieldwork, the 
state of Guanajuato was selected as a research 
site. Guanajuato offered the advantage of 
being relatively compact, with all major urban 
centers accessible by bus. It is also the sym- 
bolic home of simarguismo and a traditional 
strorghold of the Partido de Accién Nacional. 
The author and a graduate assistant arranged 
a series of interviews with UNS and PAN 
leaders in the four principal cities of the state, 
Leon, Irapuato, Guanajuato, and Celaya. 
Their cooperation was secured for purposes of 
distr:buting a measuring instrument to key 
members of each group. 

UWS and PAN have an overlapping mem- 
berskip. Because neither group would divulge 
its tctal membership list it was impossible to 
draw two independent samples. Definition of 
the proper universe for which population para- 
metes would be generalized was handled, 
therezore, on the basis of an exhaustive sample 
of wnat might here be called the “esoteric’’ 
mem ers of each group. In practical terms, this 
meart the basic municipal committees for both 
UNS and PAN in each of the cities specified 
abovs. Between twenty-five and thirty inten- 
sive nterviews were held with group leaders 
who .n turn promised to distribute the ques- 
tionnaires to all of their municipal committee 
mem ers. A return of ninety-six percent was 
secur2d by mail and later by personal follow-up. 
Althcugh the sample is not necessarily ade- 
quate for generalization about the total 
Mexizan universe of UNS and PAN members, 
the results of processing the data using stand- 
ard tests of significance yield strong inferences 
that, :n all likelihood, do represent Mexico’s re- 
storationist ideologues. 

Although, as just stated, it was not possible 
to drew two completely independent samples of 
UNS and PAN members, the responses were 
sortec on the basis of answers to question 
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thirty-four which asked the respondent to 
state which political party or group he pre- 
ferred to see gain political power during the 
next five years. This item discriminated the 
respondents into roughly equal groups, and so 
provided a basis fer statistical comparison. The 
questionnaire consisted of forty items includ- 
ing standard SES and attitudinal variables 
together with scalogram items of the Guttman- 
Himmelstrand type.!® Most of the correlations 
were without major statistical significance. 
Those that achieved significance appear in 
Table 1. 

From these data it is apparent that the 
sinarquistas have a much more instrumental 
orientation to concrete human problems (such 
as unemployment) than do the panistas in this 
sample. The UNS respondents seem geared for 
concrete action while more of the PAN re- 
spondents are willing to take refuge in an emo- 
tive “resort to principle’ approach. The 
sinarquistas are decidedly less optimistic about 
their future chances for improvement in status. 
This corroborates the general impression I 
have gathered in knowing and interviewing 
members of both groups. PAN members 
scored much higher on the SES index than did 
the UNS members. Although the sinarquista 
scores on social gregariousness point toward 
withdrawal, at least in terms of discussion out- 
side the primary group, it is well to remember 
that stnarquismo is something of a large prim- 
ary group in itself and it would be possible, 
therefore, for members to see themselves as 
operating within esoteric confines, The inci- 
dence of sinarquista-led pressure movements 
throughout Mexico that was cited earlier is 
adequate testimony to the fact that UNS mem- 
bers do not generally feel that they lack polit- 
ical efficacy as a result of their being denied 
overt participation. Finally, and significantly, 
the sinarquistas took a decidedly jaundiced 
view of public morality while panistas expressed 
a more laudatory evaluation. This finding 
lends weight to the contention that Accién 


19° The questionnaire represented this author’s 
second pilot attempt to devise an instrument for 
attitudinal measurement for use among a spe- 
cialized Latin American clientele. The scalogram 
components yielded a coefficient of reproducibil- 
ity of .63 in the instrumental items but failed to 
scale at all in the emotive or “High L” items (cf. 
Ulf Himmelstrand, Social Pressures, Attitudes, 
and Democratic Processes, Stockholm, Almquist 
and Wiksell, 1960). While insufficient to be re- 
ported here, these findings did provide insight 
into the problem of instrument construction in 
the Spanish vernacular. 
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TABLE Y. ALIENATION CORRELATES OF PAN AND UNS MEMBERSHIP 


Unión Nacional 
Sinarquista (N = 52) 


p under Ho that 
x >chi square 


Partido de Accién 
Nacional (N = 45) 


Item 
% N % N 

R’s participation in organizations 
that seek to solve such community 
problems as unemployment , 

often 32 15 33 17 

sometimes 27 12 48 25 

rarely or never 41 18 19 10 05 
It’s easy to make up my mind 
about solving the unemployment 
problem. It’s just a matter of 
principle.* 

agree 28 13 21 11 

undecided 42 19 25 13 

disagree 30 13 54 . 28 .05 
R’s optimism as to his own chances 
for socio-economic mobility 

high 36 16 17 9 

medium 39 18 28 15 

low 25 11 55 28 .O1 
R’s discussion of social and eco- 
nomic problems with persons out- 
side the primary group . 

often 35 16 18 9 

sometimes 42 19 . 23 12 

rarely or never 23 10 59 31 .001 
R’s view of change in the morality 
of Mexican public officials during 
the past twenty years. 

improved 27 12 10 5 

the same 48 22 21 11 

worse 25 11 69 36 O01 


* This was one of the Himmerstrand-type items which produced a statistically significant correla- 
tion with group partisanship. In an earlier work I suggested the hypothesis that “High L” political 
actors may be the most acutely alienated toward the political system (cf. ‘‘Causal Factors in Latin 
American Political Instability,” op. cit.) The data above do not at all confirm that hypothesis. 

t Admittedly, there is some ambiguity in the second response category for this item. It could be 
argued that answering “the same” meant ‘the same old immorality” to the PAN and UNS respon- 
dents. 


Nacional is gradually being coopted into the threat to the stability of the system that is rep- 





single-party system. 
III 


The foregoing results of an attitudinal sur- 
vey in one Mexican state are insufficient to call 
into question Philip Taylor’s assessment in 
1958 that Mexico seemed to be a “smoothly 
running authoritarian regime.’° The potential 


sented by restorationist ideologues is not at the 
moment large enough to justify alarm. If PAN 
is being coopted into the “revolutionary 
family,” other rightist formations may come 
to be similarly blessed, especially under the 
conciliatory new regime of Gustavo Dfaz 


20 Taylor, op. cit., p. 729. 
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Ordaz. Thus we could expect to see an en- 
larged brotherhood of revolucionarios dividing 
eventually into a smoothly running multi- 
party system. Then, UNS and its leftist 
counterparts would no longer occupy satellite 
positions. The probabilities of such a develop- 
ment are difficult to calculate. 

The nexus between political alienation and 
potential instability must not be forgotten, 
however, and the direction taken by such relev- 
ant “out groups” as Unión Nacional Sinar- 
quista, either toward or away from integration 
into the national political life, will be critical 
for any effort to hypothesize the broad outlines 
of Mexican political change. Continued right- 
wing political alienation of the restorationist 
variety could have serious implications for 
stability within the Mexican political system. 

Mexican restorationists view social conflict 
as the product of a sinister design engineered by 
political cabals. Their ideology does not em- 
brace a rationalized concept of human mis- 
understanding and error. Restorationists feel 
they are denied both political participation and 
equality of socio-economic opportunity. Com- 
petitive material consumption, which Robert E. 
Lane found to be a stability factor for American 
political ideologies,” does not operate to reduce 
ideological polarization in Mexico. In fact, the 
sinarquistas and some panistas moralize their 
demands for status and deference to a degree 
that encourages polarization and political 
cleavage. The Mexican restorationist does not 
“morselize”? his conceptual approach to polit- 
ical issues but rather looks beyond the day- 
after-tomorrow issues in life to an ethereal 
vision of the perfect future. Estranged from the 
main thrust of Mexican revolutionary ideology, 
the restorationist hoists the spectre of his 
martyred heroes and withdraws his support of 
the political status que. He expects the system 
to respond only to his minimal needs of personal 
security, not to his aspirations for mobility 
and achievement. Protest movements against 
established government policies, therefore, are 
designed more to dramatize evil and injustice 
than to bring about a constructive redress of 
grievances. 

Is the system just? Indeed not, in the minds 
of Mexican restorationists. Unintentionally, 
but poignantly, the spirit of their dilemma was 
captured by Carlos Fuentes in these lines from 
La Muerte de Artemio Cruz: 


It is a sin, a very grave sin against the Holy 
Spirit to refuse to receive the gifts of heaven... 


2 Robert E. Lane, Political Ideology (Glencoe, 
1962) p. 80. 
2 Ibid., pp. 346-363. 


everyone should go forth to farm the land, to 
harvest the crops, to deliver the fruits of the earth 
to their legitimate landlord, a christian landlord 
who pays for the cbligations of his privilege by 
promptly delivering a tenth to Holy Mother 
Church. God punishes disobedience. 
-~And justice, father? 
-Final justice is imparted up there, son. 
Do not look for it in this vale of tears.” 


There can be no felt sense of justice in this 
life, say the sinarquistas, when the political 
system which governs them is manipulated by 
one or all of several protean cabals. No one 
cabal will do for every occasion. Jews, Masons, 
Communists, gringos, all are believed to inter- 
act concertedly in a voracious web of planned 
aggression against the Mexican nation. 

The practical implication of this evaluation 
can be stated briedy. Conspicuous supporters 
of the official regime will be, and are, targets for 
the wrath of alienated “out groups.” Accur- 
rately or not, United States Ambassador Fulton 
Freeman was quoted as having endorsed the 
candidacy of Díaz Ordaz in May, 1964. In a 
rare moment of affinity between left and right, 
the allegation brought outcries from editors of 
PAN and UNS publications as well as from a 
leading left wing publication (Politica) with 
strong marxist leanings.4 Ambassador Free- 
man was likened to former ambassadors 
Poinsett and Wilson, two damaging symbols of 
influence in Mexican-American history. Such 
an event takes on added significance if, al- 
though momentarily, it forces opposing “out 
groups’ into a negative coalition of anti- 
Americanism. 

More common are the cases of defensive 
adaptation by the status quo regime in the face 
of restorationist pressure. A dramatic example 
of this occurred during February, 1963, when 
the official regime in San Luis Potosí seized 
and destroyed the first printing of a restora- 
tionist-oriented book that exposed local govern- 
ment corruption.“ Later that year, PAN and 
UNS came out openly together protesting 


*% Carlos Fuentes, La Muerte de Artemio Cruz 
(México, Fondo de Cultura Económica, 1962), p. 
46, 

2 Politica, 1 junio, 1964, p. 19. 

% Antonio Estrada M. La Grieta en el Yugo (2d 
ed., México, no publisher cited, 1963). The first 
edition was destroyed and the press that produced 
it wrecked by the government of San Luis Potosí. 
The work is a crude tabloid but contains photo- 
graphs of documents and detailed accounts of 
events in San Luis Potosi which were largely 
corroborated by independent observers inter- 
viewed by this author. 
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electoral fraud in the municipal elections of 
Apaseo el Grande, Guanajuato. More re- 
cently in the same state, stnarquistas were 
jailed after a public protest meeting at Celaya.” 

Mexico’s right wing alienates are not yet 
ready to launch a violent revolution. But they 
say that they desire one and are building the 
social and ideological base forit. Finding no ex- 
ternal promise of psychic security in a gemein- 
schafi society of spiritual brotherhood, they 


*6 Based on interviews in Apaseo el Grande and 
on handbills and other printed propaganda bear- 
ing the insignia of both PAN and UNS that are 
currently in the author’s possession. 

27 Based on confidential communications re- 
cently received from informants in Celaya. A 
founder of Unión Nacional Sinarquista and eur- 
rently an important member of its national ex- 
ecutive board, Juan Ignacio Padilla, was re- 
portedly kidnapped from a public street in En- 
senada, Befa., at gunpoint by members of that 
state’s judicial police (see La Suegra de la Cotorra, 
29 de noviembre, 1964, front page). There is little 
doubt that harassment of political restorationists 
continues throughout Mexico, 
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take solace in an ideological view that pro- 
motes cleavage in the body politic. Excluded 
from effective involvement in a political sys- 
tem that offers few gestures toward immediate 
change, the restorationists have constructed an 
apocalyptic view of eventual salvation and re- 
lief. We must place the restorationists at the 
negative end of the allegiance-alienation con- 
tinuum. The future of their ideology and be- 
havior, indeed perhaps of political stability in 
Mexico, will be determined by the direction of 
change and flexibility in the single-party sys- 
tem.,?8 


28 The only other published effort to measure 
political attitudes among Mexican rightists Is in- 
cluded in the recent work of Gabriel Almond and 
Sidney Verba, The Civic Culture (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1963). Almond and Vg¢fba did not 
include UNS within their sample and they do not 
isolate alienated nuclei within the Mexican sys- 
tem. They do make the interesting broad conten- 
tion that Mexicans generally are more alienated 
from governmental output than respondents of 
the other four nations (not Latin American) sur- 
veyed in their study (p. 495). 
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MAKING THE JAPANESE CONSTITUTION: A FURTHER LOOK 


Justin WILLIAMS* 
University of Maryland 


American scholars generally take a dim view 
of the 1946 Constitution of Japan. Because it 
carries the imprint of a foreign political 
philosophy and, more particularly, because it 
was allegedly imposed through the willful and 
covert action of an American field commander, 
that instrument, they feel, is off key and 
should be rewritten. Their case was well 
stated some years ago by Harold S. Quigley, 
in these words: 


. the SCAP draft Constitution à. . has been re- 
garded_widely in Japan as a foreign imposition 
not wholly suited to a people of very different 
legal and social traditions.... [It was] written 
hastily by men without adequate knowledge of 
Japanese civilization and with little regard... 
for the national right of self-determination.... 
The decision to prepare a constitution was made 
by General MacArthur, who interpreted direc- 
tives from Washington liberally. These directives 

. did not require SCAP to write a new constitu- 
tion. ... they specifically laid down... that the 
new -government should be established “in ac- 
cordance with the freely expressed will of the 
Japanese people.” Moreover... “any directives 
dealing with fundamental changes in the Japan- 
ese constitutional structure...” were to be 
‘issued only following consultation and the at- 
tainment of agreement in the Far Eastern Com- 
mission.’’! 


Quigley partisans cling to the basic tenets of 
this case despite the presentation of new and 
strong counter-evidence by an official Japanese 
study mission, sent to the United States in late 
1958 to obtain additional information on the 


* Justin Williams is assistant to the President 
(Research) at the University of Maryland. He 
was chief of the Legislative Division of the 
Government Section, GHQ, when the draft con- 
' stitution was debated in the Japanese Imperial 
Diet. 

1 “Revising the Japanese Constitution,” For- 
eign Affairs, Vol. 38, No. 1 (October 1959), p. 
140. The Far Eastern Commission, created at 
Moscow in December 1945, supposedly to make 
Allied occupation policy, was composed of four 
veto powers (U. 8., Great Britain, U.S.S.R., 
China) and nine other members (Australia, 


“~Ganada, France, India; the Netherlands, New 





Zealand the Philippines, and —after November 
1949—Burma and Pakistan). 


origin of the new Constitution. The investiga- 
tion conducted by this group, according to its 
leader, Professor Kenzo Takayanagi, “re- 
sulted in the explosion of a number of errone- 
ous and harmful surmises.”? The Takayanagi 
party found, as Quigley relates to the detri- 
ment of his own case, that the Supreme Com- 
mander in drawing up a model constitution 
“merely desired that the Japanese Govern- 
ment prepare a draft similar in fundamental 
principles and basic forms”; that the Mac- 
Arthur draft was advisory, not mandatory; 
that it did not contravene the Moscow Agree- 
ment of December 1945 creating the Far 
Eastern Commission; that MacArthur’s ac- 
tion “was still following the policy of his home 
government” for establishing a new politica] 
system “in accordarce with the freely expressed 
will of the Japanese people”; and that “The 
surmise that it was the intention of SCAP to 
impose an American type constitution... 
loses sight of the Allied pressure on SCAP.’ 
But Takayanagi, as we shall see, did not give 
MacArthur—as distinguished from the United 
States government—a completely clean bill of 
health. 

Notwithstanding these findings by agents of 
the country presumably adversely affected, 
Quigley refused to give ground. He remained 
“concerned... wita the propriety and pos- 
sible consequences of exerting great influence 
upon the process of constitutional reform in an- 
other state,” and he repeated that ‘this con- 
cern was felt by the Far Eastern Commission.” 
Thus he continued to believe essentially that 
Japan was saddled with an ideologically in- 
compatible constitution by the arbitrary ac- 
tion of an American general; and because of 
this belief, he forecast “a conservative-minded 
revision... [which] would reflect the view of 
those who characterize the present instrument 
as alien in authorship and idiom, destructive of 
the traditional status of the dynasty, disrup- 
tive of the family system and restrictive of 
military power.’ 


2 Kenzo Takayanagi, “Making the Japanese 
Constitution: What Really Happened,” Japan 
Times, March 16, 1959. 

3 Quigley, op. cit., p. 142. 4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid., p. 144. Quigley based this prediction on 
the probability of a Socialist Party split which 
subsequently occurred. 
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Although Quigley’s argument is persuasive 
on first reading, on further examination it is 
found wanting in certain respects. For instance, 
it is not entirely consistent in its approach to 
the naturally conflicting aims of the United 
States and Japan’s conservative leadership re- 
garding the question of constitutional reform. 
When dealing with the U. 8. side, it concedes 
that much is to be said for the way MacArthur 
handled a very complex and thorny problem; 
but on turning to the Japanese side, it tends to 
interpret MacArthur’s part in the drama as 
being imperious and pernicious. It is partial to 
the Japanese side.‘ 

Then, too, Quigley’s argument treads on 
shaky ground by giving Americans concerned 
with Japanese affairs at that time a de facto 
classification of “bad guys” and “good guys.” 
GHQ in Tokyo is composed of the former and 
the American home government—-meaning the 
small “Japan Crowd” in the State Depart- 
ment—of the latter.” Ignored is the fact that 


ë Ardath W. Burks reflects this ambivalence by 
writing, on the one hand: “... Yoshida Shigeru 
... feels that [the new Constitution] is well de- 
signed for modern Japan. Dr. Takayanagi. . . de- 
nied... that the constitition was... imposed. 
... Had the MacArthur Constitition been pre- 
sented ...as a sharp break with tradition .. . it 
might possibly have been accepted and have been 
acceptable.” But on the other hand: “... the 
historic fact [is] the constitution represents alien 
authorship, in that it was imposed... by 
SCAP. ... ibis safe to predict that public opinion 
will steadily mobilize behind the movement for 
limited revision.” Ardath W. Burks, The Govern- 
ment of Japan, 2d ed. (New York, 1964), pp. 17- 
30. ? 

T To suggest that GHQ arrogated to itself a 
function which the State Department’s Office of 
Far East Affairs had intended to perform through 
the instrumentality of the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion, Hugh Borton writes, relative to the ob- 
stinacy of the Japanese government against pro- 
posing fundamental constitutional changes: ‘This 
situation resulted in the Government Section of 
SCAP taking steps to make ‘sure that it would 
play the dominant part in the revision of the 
Constitution.” F, C. Jones, Hugh Borton and 
B. R. Pearn, Survey of International Affairs, 
1989-1946: The Far East, 1942-1946 (London, 
1955), p. 329. In a slightly different manner, 
Theodore McNelly suggests that MacArthur 
usurped the constitutional revision role: “[Inas- 
much as] ‘any directives dealing with fundamental 
changes in the Japanese constitutional structure 
... Will be issued only following... agreement 
in the Far Eastern Commission’... it would ap- 
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the President of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of State, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Congress, and the American press and public 
did not interpret MacArthur’s actions on 
governmental reform as in contravention of 
U. S. policy, disobedience of orders, or disre- 
gard of the will of the Japanese people. It fol- 
lows from this that if governmental change in 
Japan had taken a course to satisfy the 
Quigley school of thought, most segments of 
the American scene would have viewed the re- 
sults with alarm, and MacArthur would have 
been denounced for dereliction of duty. 

In other respects the Quigley case does not 
stand up well under close scrutiny. It fails, for 
example, to give enough weight to the fact that 
the Japanese side strongly supported Mac- 
Arthur’s approach to the problem of govern- 
mental reform; that the Japanese people, 


having lost faith in their traditional system of . 


government, showed enthusiasm for a demo- 
cratic basic law; that the ruling classes which 
controlled the Cabinet, the Privy Council, the 
Imperial Household, and the Diet, being real- 
istic, subscribed—not surprisingly with some 
resistance at first—to the United States gov- 
ernment’s reform program as presented to 
them by MacArthur.’ Furthermore, it offers no 
alternative procedure to the one followed by 
MacArthur for accomplishing the paramount 
political aim of the United States; it makes no 


pear that constitutional reform in Japan could 
not be unilaterally carried out by the American 
occupation authorities.” Theodore McNelly, 
Contemporary Government of Japan (Boston, 
1963), p. 29. 

8 |. , The final draft... as... approved by 
GHQ... contained much that the Cabinet as a 
whole could not bring itself to agree to, particu- 
larly regarding the position of the Emperor.... 
when it had been ascertained that His Majesty 
had been heard to say that... there seemed to 
be nothing particularly wrong about the defini- 
tion in it of the position of the Emperor... the 
conclusion was reached...to accept the final 
version sent to us from GHQ....”’ Shigeru Yo- 
shida, The Yoshida Memoirs—The Story of Japan 
in Crisis (Boston, 1962), p. 185. “After the draft 
...had been completed, it was submitted for 
discussion to the Privy Council, the Lower 
House of the Diet and the House of Peers, the 
members of which official assemblies included 
Japan’s foremost authorities on law and ad- 
ministration. ... therefore, it is correct to say 
that the best informed elements among the 
Japanese people had a hand in shaping it, a point 
which is in these days too easily and too often 
ignored.” Ibid., p. 145. 
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attempt to explain how the Far Eastern Com- 
mission, with State Department coaching, or 
the Japanese, acting alone without some kind 
of a primer on democracy, could ever have ful- 
filled this requirement.® 

In any event, Quigley and other scholars in- 
sist on two categorical prerequisites for making 
fundamental changes in the Imperial Constitu- 
tion: consent of the Far Eastern Commission 
and approval by the Japanese people. Since in 
their opinion these conditions were not met in 
drawing up the 1946 Constitution, that docu- 
ment is ipso facto an alien imposition and 
should, therefore, be amended. But cause for 
amendment would not exist, according to this 
reasoning, if fundamental changes in the 
Japanese constitutional structure had been 
made by the proper procedure, that is, follow- 
ing agreement in the Far Eastern Commission 
and approval by the Japanese people. 

It is significant that these writers subordi- 
nate the substance of the new Constitution to 
the method by which it was drafted and 
adopted, t.e., to its legitimacy. By narrowing 
the discussion to the procedural side of con- 
stitutional reform they place blame for an 
alleged injustice done Japan on the shoulders 
of a soldier in the field and thereby avoid point- 
ing the finger at the United States as a whole. 
Thus, however unintentionally, they pillory 
MacArthur without establishing his guilt and, 
more important, hint at a remedy on the 
presumption of his culpability that could gen- 
erate misunderstanding between the American 
and Japanese people?°® For this reason alone 


*° Though not a member of the Quigley school, 


John M. Maki is bold enough to mention, but’ 


not explain, three novel and impractical alterna- 
- tive solutions to the problem of constitutional re- 
form: indefinite continuation of the contra- 
dictory situation between the occupation reforms 
and the Imperial Constitution; suspension of that 
Constitution to eliminate the contradiction; 
step-by-step. development by the Japanese of 
their own basic law under occupation tutelage. 
John M. Maki, Government and Politics in Japan 
—The Road te Democracy (New York, 1962), p. 
78. 

10 When Premier Nobuske Kishi proposed in 
1957 to discuss restoration of the Emperor’s 
status to that of “Head of State’—which, he 
pointed out, would not change the functions of 
the Throne—the New York Times commented: 
“Tt would, however, give some emphasis to the 
way in which Japanese thought is moving. Any 
such discussion will be closely watched by the 
United States.’ New York Times, March 17, 
1957. 


we are justified in looking further at the major 
premises of their version of the origin, com- 
position and adoption of the new Constitution 
of Japan. 

This paper proposes, therefore, to call in 
question generally accepted assumptions re- 
garding governmental reform in Japan, to chal- 
lenge specifically the premises that the Su- 
preme Commander: had a major part in de- 
vising either the substance or the procedure of 
the radical plan for incorporating the political 
philosophy of the West in the new Japanese 
Constitution, schemed to violate the Moscow 
Agreement vis-&-vis the prerogatives of the Far 
Eastern Commission, prepared a model consti- 
tution without authorization to do so, and im- 
posed a new form of government on the 
Japanese people against their will. 


I 


To begin with, netther the plan nor the pro- 
cedure for revising the Imperial Constitution of 
1889, as Quigley and other writers imply, 
originated with MacArthur. On the contrary, 
MacArthur was explicitly instructed by the 
United States government to perform major 
surgery on that charter; and to do so by one of 
three methods. The full details were spelled out 
in a 14-page paper entitled “Reform of the 
Japanese Governmental System” which was 
sent to the Supreme Commander in draft form 
on December 4, 1945, and in final form on 
January 9, 1946. This document is identified as 
SWNCC 228 after the interdepartmental 
State-War-Navy Coordinating Committee, un- 
der whose auspices it was prepared. On Decem- 
ber 18, 1945, in SWNCC 228/1, a two-page 
annex, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, commenting on 
a draft of SWNCC 228, recommended inclu- 
sion in that paper of what the JCS conceived to 
be the short-term and long-range objectives of 
the occupation, points that will be elaborated 
below. A copy of SWNCC 228/1 was sent to 
MacArthur on December 28, 1945.1 

Although SWNCC 228 is the master key to 
an understanding cf what happened to the 
Meiji Constitution, this singularly important 
Washington policy paper appears to have been 
examined by no more than a half-dozen 
scholars and comprehensively treated by none 
of them. The first published reference to it 
was made in 1953 by one of its authors, 
George H. Blakeslee; in 1955 Hugh Borton, an- 
other of its authors, zave Washington credit for 
suggesting to MacArthur the principles to be 
incorporated in the new Constitution—dis- 


u The Department of State made available to 
the writer the contents of the SWNCC 228 folder. 
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claiming Washington responsibility, however, 
for the no-war clause. Ardath Burks and 
Theodore McNelly in more recent studies on 
Japanese government and politics, like Blake- 
slee, quote a single sentence from SWNCC 228 
to prove that MacArthur’s method of revising 
Japan’s Constitution was contrary to the 
spirit if not the letter of Washington’s orders; 
but they do not mention the passage which 
definitely authorized him to employ that par- 
ticular method. The missing passage had been 
supplied in a provocatively unique earlier 
study by Professor Robert E. Ward, whose 
major interest in SWNCC 228 was that it 
faced up to the Allied commitment to establish 
a form of government in Japan “in accordance 
with the freely expressed will of the Japanese 
people.” He subordinated the determination of 
the United States to establish a “peacefully 
inclined and responsible government?’ in 
Japan to “the problem of the ultimate Japanese 
reaction to such a stand.” He feared that the 
Japanese would interpret the “freely expressed 
will” proviso “as an absolute guarantee, and 
the United States’ stand in SWNCC 228 as 
evasive, legalistic and essentially im- 
moral....’%4 The legalistic and moral as- 


12 George H. Blakeslee, The Far Eastern Com- 
mission—A Study in International Cooperation, 
1946-1962 (State Department Publication 5138, 
Dee. 1953), p. 45; Hugh Borton, Japan’s Modern 
Century (New York, 1955), note 5, pp. 423-24. 

138 Burks, p. 26; McNelly, p. 39; Blakeslee, p. 
45. 

4 Robert E. Ward, “The Origins of the Present 
Japanese Constitution,” this Review, Vol. 50 
(December 1956), pp. 990-91. In this 30-page 
article, Ward is highly critical of the U. S. govern- 
ment for demanding drastic revision of the Meiji 
Constitution and of the Supreme Commander for 
doing the bidding of his government. He holds 
that the Allied powers and the Supreme Com- 
mander could favor and support but not impose a 
democratic form of government on Japan. Ap- 
preciating why both the United States and Japan, 
for somewhat different reasons, opposed partici- 
pation of the Far Eastern Commission in consti- 
tutional revision, he complains nevertheless be- 
cause that international body was not permitted 
to perform this function. Forgetting that in 
August 1945 Japanese Cabinet members “sobbed 
loudly” on accepting the terms of surrender 
(Toshikazu Kase, Journey to the “Missouri” 
[New Haven, 1950], p. 253), he notes that mem- 
bers of the Shidehara, Cabinet in February 1946 
tearfully endorsed, at MacArthur’s urging, a 
U. S. plan for democratizing Japan’s traditional 
form of government in fulfillment of the terms of 
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pects of American policy are not questioned by 
other writers. 

A sixth scholar who uses SWNCO 228 to 
prove a particular point is Takayanagi, re- 
ferred to above. Chairman of Japan’s 39- 
member Commission on the Constitution 
which recently completed a seven-year study 
on the origin and propriety of that country’s 
organic law, he, too, directs special attention 
to the familiar line in SWNCC 228 about 
Japanese initiative to prove that MacArthur 
deviated from the Washington-prescribed pro- 
cedure for effecting constitutional revision. On 
the basis of this one sentence, 31 of the 39 
members of the Commission on the Constitu- 
tion take the stand in the 5,600-page final re- 
port submitted to Premier Hayato Ikeda on 
July 3, 1964, that “the postwar constitution 
was forced upon the country by the occupation 
authorities ...and should therefore be re- 
placed by a document based upon the free will 
of the Japanese....7%5 Takayanagi makes 
MacArthur responsible for what happened 
by reasoning as follows: 


It was...the policy of the American home 
Government that the constitutional revision 
necessitated by the Potsdam Declaration... be 
effected by the Japanese voluntarily.... This 
policy is clearly stated in... SWNCC 228.... 
SCAP followed that policy... until... Febru- 
ary 1946... . [Then] Gen. MacArthur ordered the 


Political Section to make a draft. ... This extra- 
ordinary step was taken without the knowledge 
of the American home Government... . 16 


To leave no doubt about the meaning of this 
1959 statement, Takayanagi repeated in 1964: 
“The policy of the American home govern- 
ment as shown by SWNCC 228 was to make 
the Japanese draft revision of the Meiji Con- 
stitution, subject to SCAP review, and not far 
the Supreme Commander to suggest any con- 
crete plan to the Japanese as a model. From 


surrender. Notwithstanding Japan’s remarkable 
progress under the new Constitution, he insists 
that the Japanese electorate is in a state of shock 
from conducting governmental affairs by an alien 
political philosophy. Conceding that the Supreme 
Commander was under orders to carry out a radi- 
cal governmental reform plan, he damns Mac- 
Arthur and his staff for doing the job in an in- 
elegant and overly thorough manner. Ibid., pp. 
980-1010. 

1 New York Times, July 4, 1964. This report is 
summarized and also made the subject of a 
lengthy editorial in the Japan Times Weekly, Vol. 
4, No. 28, International ed., July 11, 1964. 

16 Takayanagi, Japan Times, March 16, 1959. 
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this angle... [MacArthur’s action] seems to 
be ar ‘extraordinary step’....?%7 In other 
words had GHQ not prepared a constitutional 
guide for the Japanese but instead followed 
Takaranagi’s construction of SWNCC 228 for 
revolt-tionizing Japan’s political system—that 
is, awaited voluntary action by the Japanese— 
no “extraordinary step” would have been taken 
and hance no reason given the majority of the 
Comnission on the Constitution for favoring 
revision now. What Takayanagi does not say 
is that SWNCC 228 specified two other pro- 
cedures for MacArthur to fall back on in the 
event the Japanese did not voluntarily effect 
the ccnstitutional revision necessitated by the 
Potsdam Declaration. 

It would be extremely difficult for anyone to 
read SWNCC 228 in its entirety and not con- 
clude that Japan, whether from the Supreme 
Commander or from the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion—both Allied creations—was to receive a 
Western-style basic law, and in a form not at 
all -<sompatible with Japan’s traditions. 
SWNUC 228 begins by stipulating the demo- 
cratic reforms “which the occupation author- 
ities should insist be carried out in Japan”: a 
respoasible government based on wide suffrage, 
an ezecutive branch responsible to the elec- 
torat+ or to a fully representative legislative 
body a legislature with full budgetary con- 
trols, guarantee of fundamental civil rights, 
provBion for popular amendment of the 
consttution. Next in SWNCC 228 appears 
the «ft-quoted sentence said to prove that 
Mac arthur violated his orders: ‘Only as a last 


7 Fersonal letter from Professor Takayanagi to 
the writer, December 8, 1964. He opposes those in 
Japar who have “the idea that since the new 
Japarese Constitution was one imposed by force 
on tke Japanese, it might be thrown overboard 
whatever its contents, and that they ought to 
write. the Constitution anew themselves. This 
smacxs of a political strategy of accelerating re~ 
visior by stimulating nationalist (or xenophobic) 
sentiment. I do not approve of the strategy.” Ibid. 
On this point the late Kazuo Kawai wrote: ‘The 
react-onaries ... obviously want to discredit the 
present constitution In order to make way for a 
return to the past.’ Kazuo Kawai, Japan’s 
American Interlude (Chicago, 1960), p. 69. “Sig- 
nificently enough,” writes Edwin O. Reischauer, 
‘the zharge of foreign origin has been repeatedly 
leveled ... by those who wished to see it 
chanzed.” Edwin O. Reischaner, The United States 
and Tapan, rev. ed. (New York, 1957), p. 254. 
According to Quigley, the old Liberal Party, as of 
1954 “would come close to restoring the Meiji 
Constitution.” Quigley, p. 145. 
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resort should the Supreme Commander order 
the Japanese Government to effect the above 
listed reforms, as the knowledge that they 
had been imposed by the Allies would ma- 
terially reduce the possibility of their accept- 
ance and support by the Japanese people for 
the future.”!8 This Injunction is amplified in 
the following paragraph of SWNCC 228 which 
cautions the Supreme Commander not to pro- 
ceed with the job of revision piecemeal and 
head-foremost. “The effectiveness of govern- 
mental reforms in preventing the resurgence of 
military control in Japan,” it pontificates, “will 
depend in a large measure upon the acceptance 
by the Japanese people of the entire program. 
In the implementation ... the Supreme Com- 
mander must take into account the problems of 
sequence and timing, as well as the measures 
which might be adopted to prepare the people 
to accept the changes, in order to insure that 
the reforms are lasting in strengthening repre- 
sentative government in Japan.” 

What Washington meant, and what the 
above-mentioned scholars, excepting only 
Ward, thought too insignificant to point out, is 
elucidated in SWNCC 228, Appendix B, 
“Discussion.” The first paragraph of this sec- 
tion defers dutifully to the “freely expressed 
will” commitment and then gets down to 
brass tacks thus: “... the Allies... are fully 
empowered to insist that the Japanese basic 
law be so altered as to provide that... the 


government is responsible...and that 
the civil is supreme over the military 
branch. ... 20 Devoting the next five para- 


graphs to an exposition of governmental short- 
comings that should be remedied, the Discus- 
sion in paragraph 7 directs the Supreme Com- 
mander to insure constitutional reform in one of 
three ways. First, according to this paragraph, 
the necessary changes “should be initiated and 
carried into effect by the Japanese Government 
out of a desire to eliminate elements of the na- 
tional structure which have brought Japan to 
the present pass and to comply with... the 
Potsdam Declaration. [Second,] Failing such 
spontaneous action by the Japanese, the Su- 
preme Commander should indicate the reforms 
which this Government considers necessary 
....([Third,] Only as a last resort should a 
formal instruction be issued ... specifying in 
detail the reforms to be effected.’”™ Until the 
beginning of February 1946, as Takayanagi in- 
dicates, MacArthur followed the first of these 


18 SWNCC 228. 

19 Tbid. Italics added. 
20 Thid. 

1 Tbid. 
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alternatives. But then, when he became con- 
vinced that the Japanese leaders would not or 
could not initiate and carry into effect a far- 
reaching constitutional reform program, far 
from taking an “extraordinary step” he simply 
turned to the second alternative of indicating— 
graphically, to be sure—the reforms Washing- 
ton considered necessary. The third alterna- 
tive of issuing a formal instruction to the 
Japanese government was held in reserve and 
never used. 

MacArthur’s obedience to the spirit as well 
as the letter of his orders on constitutional re- 
form is further confirmed by the degree to 
which his action harmonized with the views of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) on this matter. 
A powerful body in shaping American foreign 
policy during and for some time following 
World War II, the JCS dispatched all official 
orders to MacArthur; and MacArthur, with an 
ear ever tuned to the locus of power, was par- 
ticularly deferential to it. Consequently 
SWNCC 228/1 which reflects the attitude of 
the JCS toward the substance of SWNCC 228 
is of more than passing importance. As indi- 
cated above, it offered suggestions on two 
points, long-range and short-term military in- 
terests. ‘‘The principal short-term military 
interest,” it says, “is the possibility that the 
implementation of the proposed reforms may 
foment unrest in Japan to such a degree as to 
require increases in the occupation forces.’’? 
This put MacArthur on notice that it was his 
responsibility to accomplish a difficult political 
and diplomatic mission without giving rise to 
violence, civil war, and chaos. 

From the long-range military point of view, 
the major concern of the JCS as stated in 
SWNCC 228/1 was that “no nationalistic or 
military clique or combination should again be 
able to dominate that country and lead it into a 
war of aggression.” How effectively this ob- 
jective would be achieved, MacArthur was 
told, “will depend in large measure upon ac- 
ceptance by the Japanese people of the entire 
program.” This thought, it will be recalled, is 
incorporated in SWNCC 228. A military man 
with less of MacArthur’s penchant for per- 
sonalizing his actions might have interpreted 
such emphatic language as a mandate to de- 
vise and espouse, as the Supreme Commander 
and Premier Kijuro Shidehara actually did, 


2 SWNCC 228/1. 

23 Tbid. 

21 Tbid. Italics added. 

2 The collaboration of MacArthur and Shide- 
- hara on this point is explained in Theodore 
MeNelly, “The Renunciation of War in the 
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the famous no-war clause of the Constitution. 
Whatever else may be said of Article 9 re- 
nouncing war as a sovereign right, there Is no 
denying that it accomplished, at least for a 
generation, the long-range aim of the occupa- 
tion as defined by the JOS. Moreover, JCS in- 
sistence in SWNCC 228/1 that the Supreme 
Commander, in the process of reforming the 
government, should destroy for all time 
Japan’s potential for military aggression casts 
serious further doubt on Takayanagi’s finding 
that the American home government expected 
MacArthur merely to review a Japanese draft 
revision of the old Constitution without taking 
the liberty, if necessary, of making concrete 
suggestions for the Japanese to follow. Such a 
hands-off course would have been totally ai 
variance with the rationale by which the oc- 
cupation of Japan was conducted in the winter 
of 1945-1946. Whether by MacArthur or by 
others, military or civilian, a drastic change was 
to be made in the Meiji Constitution and, as in 
the case of surrender some six months before, it 
simply could not be made painlessly. All that 
can safely be said is that the operation might 
have been monumentally botched if it had 
been performed by fits and starts on the advice 
of the delegations of eleven different nations re- 
siding in Washington. 

What does this add up to? Simply that the 
United States government’s unalterable objec- 
tive, with three optional procedures for ac- 
complishing it, was to democratize Japan’s 
traditional form of government. Naturally, for 
both military and political reasons, a maximum 
of Japanese popular support for the new form 
of government was desirable. But such sup- 
port, to repeat, was not mandatory. The 
“freely expressed will” proviso was, as every 
student of the subject knows, inserted in the 
Potsdam Declaration without enthusiasm and 
only at the last minute, not to accord the right 
of full constitutional self-determination to the 
Japanese, but rather, in line with Under 
secretary Joseph C. Grew’s urging, to facilitate 
Japan’s surrender by opening the prospect that 
the monarchy might be retained. If Japan’s 


Japanese Constitution,’ Political Science Quar- 
terly, Vol. 77 (September 1962), pp. 350-78. Ac- 
cording to MacArthur himself: “. . . I knew that 
it was exactly what the Allies wanted at that time 
for Japan, They had said so at Potsdam and they 
had said so afterwards....” Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, Reminiscences (New York, 1964), p. 304. 

2 Joseph C. Grew, Turbulent Era. A Diplo- 
matic Record of Forty Years, 2 vols. (Boston, 
1952), II, eh. 36. In this chapter Grew writes: 
“Tf it had not been for [Secretary of War Henry 
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new Constitution is in fact, as Quigley de- 
scribes it, “a foreign imposition not wholly 
suited to a people of very different legal and 
social traditions,” that circumstance must be 
attributed not to any “extraordinary step” 
taken by MacArthur but to its democratic 
character as prescribed by the American home 
government in SWNCC 228. How suitable any 
democratic constitution would be for Japan 
and whether the existing one should be 
amended are not questions at issue here. 


If 


If MacArthur’s Washington orders gave him 
sufficient procedural latitude to assist in re- 
vising the Meiji Constitution, he obviously had 
no reason to harbor a scheme of his own for 
achieving that purpose. Yet on the books 
stands a heretofore uncontested charge that 
he proceeded surreptitiously with the reform 
of Japan’s governmental system. Used to prove 
that MacArthur contravened United States 
policy, the charge was initially made by one- 
time United States officials who might have 
been unduly concerned with the prerogatives 
of the Far Eastern Commission. Little con- 
sideration need be given the Far Eastern Com- 
mission, for that international body never 


L.] Stimson’s wholehearted initiative, the Pots- 
dam Conference would have ended without any 
proclamation to Japan being issued at all. But 
even Mr. Stimson was unable to have included in 
the proclamation a categorical understanding 
that unconditional surrender would not mean the 
elimination of the dynasty if the Japanese people 
desired its retention.” In a footnote he quotes a 
psychological warfare expert to the effect that 
“the enalysts [of the Foreign Morale Analysis 
Division of the Office of War Information] 
thought that the Emperor might be turned to 
good use in lowering resistance if the enemy 
were told that the decision regarding his fate 
after an Allied victory would be up to the 
Japanese themselves.” Henry L. Stimson puts it 
this way: “...Some maintained that the 


Emperor must go... . Others urged that the war 


could be ended much more cheaply by openly 
revising the formula of ‘unconditional surrender’ 
to assure the Japanese that there was no intention 
of removing the Emperor if it should be the desire 
of the Japanese people that he remain as a con- 
stitutional monarch. This latter view has been 
urged with particular force and skill by Joseph C. 
Grew. ...” Henry L. Stimson and McGeorge 
Bundy, On Active Service in Peace and War (New 
York, 1947), p. 626. “... we made a clear bar- 
gain. . .. American lives for an emasculated mon- 
archy.” Reischauer, p. 261. 


made and was not intended to make an im- 
pact on American policy toward Japan. This 
was confirmed by Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes himself who wrote in 1947 regarding 
the Far Eastern Commission and the Allied 
Council for Japan: 


At the time the commission and the council were 
established, I stated that the authority of General 
MacArthur should not be obstructed by the in- 
ability of the commission to agree on policy or of 
the council to agree on advice for carrying out 
that policy .... events have proved that the two 
bodies have not interfered with MacArthur’s ad- 
ministration. He and his staff have continued to 
carry out their difficult task with an efficiency 
that has won the plaudits of the people in other 
Allied nations besides the United States.27 


Not from any action of the Far Eastern Com- 
mission, then, but rather from a Tokyo visit 
of members of the Far Eastern Advisory Com- 
mission, predecessor of the Far Eastern 
Commission, arose the allegation of GHQ 
deviousness. 

What are the facts? At one of the early GHQ 
briefings of this group in January 1946, as 
George H. Blakeslee recalls, MacArthur ex- 
plained that he had held frequent personal 
conferences with Japanese state ministers to 
clarify to them Allied policy on constitutional 
reform ‘‘as interpreted in more specific form by 
the American Government.” At another ses- 
sion on January 30, just before their return to 
the United States, he told them that constitu- 


27 James F. Byrnes, Speaking Frankly (New 
York, 1947), p. 218. The U. S. Initial Post-Sur- 
render Policy approved by President Truman on 
September 6, 1945, states: “ ... in the event of 
any differences of opinion among [the Allies], the 
policies of the U. 8. will govern.” Jones, Borton 
and Pearn, op. cit, Appendix 10. The Far East 
subcommittee of SWNCC recommended on 
October 16, 1945, that the U. 8. hold to its posi- 
tion of maintaining final authority in the control 
of Japan, and the President, the Secretary of 
State, and the Director of the Office of Far East 
Affairs in the State Department supported the 
recommendation; “but... certain of the Euro- 
pean experts in the State Department favored 
additional concessions to the British and Soviet 
proposals.” Blakeslee, p. 13. “...the Japanese 
constitution ...is probably the single most im- 
portant accomplishment of the occupation. ...I 
am certain that it would never have been accom- 
plished had the occupation been dependent on the 
deliberations of the Far Eastern Commission— 
with the Soviet power of veto!’ MacArthur, p. 
302. 
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tional reform “had been taken out of his hands 
by the Moscow Agreemens.’”** Having had up 
to this point neither an opportunity nor a com- 
pelling reason to explore fully the implications 
of the newly created Far Eastern Commission, 
MacArthur’s comment on that occasion was at 
best a horseback opinion; pzesently he would re- 
verse himself, as was his right, but not until he 
had taken a hard look at the overall situation. 

The sincerity of MacArthur’s assurance to 
the Commisioners that he was not then plan- 
ning to effect changes in the Imperial Con- 
stitution has been sharply challenged by two 
scholars who had been members of the United 
States delegation to the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion. One of these, George H. Blakeslee, puts it 
this way: “Two days after General MacArthur 
had stated to the members of the Far Eastern 
Advisory Commission that he had ceased to 
take any action in regard to the revision... 
he felt forced to take vizorous measures,’’?® 
Another United States delegate, Hugh Borton, 
writes: “Prior to their return... [the Com- 
missioners] had been told by General Whitney 
that the problem of constititional reform was a 
matter for the Japanese to zonsider and that no 
work was being undertaken by SCAP.” The 
implication is, of course, taat MacArthur and 
members of his staff deiberately misrepre- 
sented the situation. 

Both the innocence of the accused and the 
misjudgment of the accusers can be sub- 
stantiated in this instance by the minutes of a 
meeting held in the Government Section on 
January 17, 1946, when the Far Eastern 
Advisory Commission visitors sat down to 
discuss occupation affaire with seven Army 
and four Naval officers, a zroup that included 
Brigadier General Courtney Whitney, chief of 
the section, and his deputy, Colonel Charles L. 
Kades. The proceedings or that occasion were 
recorded in a 4l-page paper written the same 
day, which discloses what GHQ’s thinking on 
constitutional reform really was, and was not, 
at the time. It leaves ne doubt that Mac- 
Arthur, as he informed she Commissioners, 
was following the first Weshington-prescribed 
procedure of giving the Japanese every op- 


28 Blakeslee, p. 44. 

29 Thid., p. 45. 

3 Borton, note 7, p. 424. “Whatever faults 
may be inherent in the military character, evasive 
misrepresentation has never been one of them.” 
MacArthur, p. 287. 

3. “Government Section Report to the Far 
Eastern Commission,” dated January 17, 1946. 
A copy is in the writer’s personal files. 
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portunity to initiate the desired changes; and 
it disposes of the conspiracy theory. 

Kades opened the meeting by reading a 
prepared statement which reflected GHQ’s 
attitude. ‘Conforming to the policy ... that 
the Japanese Government be permitted to 
initiate its own reorganization to the greatest 
extent practicable,” he said, reading from the 
paper, “the Government Section... makes 
every effort ...to encourage the Japanese to 
correct defects in their governmental system 
through their own administrative reforms.” 
The paper ended on this revealing note: “The 
[civil rights and purge] directives of 4 October 
[1945] and 4 January [1946] will accomplish - 
politically what has already been achieved 
militarily... . the election of a new Diet by the 
freely expressed will of the Japanese people 
from candidates untainted with militant na- 
tionalism will be a long step toward establish- 
ment of the peacefully inclined and responsible 
government in Japan contemplated by the 
Potsdam Declaration.’ If this position paper 
erred, it was in the too complacent assumption 
that the Shidehara Government’s draft re- 
vision of the Meiji Constitution, soon to be 
completed and submitted to GHQ, would in- 
corporate as a minimum the occupation-in- 
duced political reforms of the previous four 
months. 

Then followed a question and answer 
period which included this dialogue :%* 


Q. Mr. Thomas Confesor [Philippines mem’ 
ber]: Are you considering amendments to the 
Constitution? 

A. Col. Kades: No. The Government Section 
has understood that that is a long range problem 
concerning fundamental changes in the Japanese 
constitutional structure which is within the 
province of your Commission. 


~ * xX * 


Q. Mr. Thomas Confesor: I do not understand 
... Why constitutional revision is not part of 
your work. 
A. Col. Kades: Because formal revision of the 
written document would constitute a funda- 
mental change in the Japanese constitutional 
structure, and as such be within the Commission’s 
jurisdiction. 
* x x 


Q. M. [Francis] Lacoste [French member]: I 
think that the alterations in the Japanese govern- 
mental system which are being carried out under 
the guidance of the headquarters are in fact con- 


82 Ibid. 
a Ibid. 
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stituticnal changes which should be ultimately in 
a revision of the written Constitution. 


* k * 


Q. Sir George Sansom [U. K. member]:... 
‘Have you made any formal studies on this? 
A. Col. Kades: No, Sir George, we have not. 


Although Kades’ answers were an open admis- 
sion that GHQ had not done its homework on 
the implications of the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion, they definitely disprove the charge that 
GHQ was holding in reserve a plan of its own 
for revising Japan’s Constitution. i 

What, then, was MacArthur’s thinking on 
constitutional reform? As of January 1946 he 
assumed on the basis of oral instructions he had 
previously given Japanese leaders that the 
Shidehara Cabinet would in good time produce 
a suitable preliminary draft of a democratic 
constitution for GHQ consideration within the 
framework of United States policy. Mac- 
Arthur’s crystal ball had not revealed that the 
character of the Cabinet revision plan to be 
laid before him in early February 1946 would 
completely change the constitutional picture 
and require a different procedural approach to 
governmental reform within the context of 
SWNCC 228. 

Nor had the Supreme Commander antici- 
pated the necessity of having the Government 
Section assist him in preparing a model 
constitution for the guidance of the confused 
and unresponsive Japanese leaders. Because 
the qualifications of Government Section per- 
sonnel to perform such a task have been 
questioned, it is in order to examine briefly the 
part they actually played. 


IIT 


An appraisal of the role of the Government 
Section involves answers to three questiogs: 
Was it necessary to prepare a model con- 
stitution to implement SWNCC 228? If so, 
did it have to be prepared on short notice? 
Were she Government Section people compe- 
tent to do that part of the job entrusted to 
them? 

By coincidence, as already indicated above, 
the answer to the first of these questions was 
supplied by the Japanese government within 
a day or two of MacArthur’s final meeting with 
the Far Eastern Advisory Commission on 
January 30. That answer consisted of the 
“unacceptably reactionary” constitution re- 
vision plan drawn up by State Minister Joji 
Matsumoto’s Constitutional Problem Investi- 
gation Committee during the previous three 
months and submitted to GHQ on February 1, 


1946.3 Matsumoto’s revision, found by GHQ 
to be ‘no revision at all,” served notice that 
the conservative forces of Japan, without the 
help of an Allied blueprint of some kind, would 
never be able to reach a consensus on the 
reform program they had been told repeatedly 
by MacArthur to initiate and carry out. It 
demonstrated that Japan’s leaders were no 
more willing to curtail the prerogatives of the 
Emperor in January 1946 than they had been 
in August 1945 when they wete contemplating 
surrender; and witaout taking this drastic 
step, it would have been utterly impossible for 
them to comply with the unheard-of and un- 
suspected SWNCC 228. Still the best evidence 
that they had no intention of incorporating 
Western concepts in the Meiji Constitution as 
demanded by Washington is that supplied by 
Tatsuo Sato, member of the Cabinet Legisla- 
tive Bureau who worked more intimately with 
both GHQ and the Japanese government on the 
new Constitution than any other Japanese. He 
wrote in 1957 concerning the real intention of 
his superiors regarding revision: 

The Potsdam Declaration did not mention any 
explicit obligation to revise the Meiji Constitu- 
tion .. . in the subconscious minds of the Cabinet 
members there was some expectation that the 
Potsdam Declaration could be executed even 
under the Meiji Constitution, if the application 
of the supreme law were improved.%4 


This avenue to constitutional reform bore no 
resemblance to that envisaged by the authors 
of SWNCC 228 who seemed to favor abolition 
of the Throne but were willing to settle for a 
constitutional monarchy with a figurehead 
Emperor. 

At first MacArthur reacted to the Matsu- 
moto draft by instructing Whitney to prepare 
a detailed answer rejecting it.9’ After further 
consideration, however, not only of the 


344 Courtney Whitney, MacArthur, His Rendez- 
vous with History (New York, 1955), p. 249. 

8 Ibid., p. 248. 

6 Tatsuo Sato, “The Origin and Development 
of the Draft Constitution,” reprinted from Con- 
temporary Japan, Vol. 24 Nos. 46 and 7-9 
(Tokyo, 1957), p. 2. The Matsumoto Committee 
draft, according to Maki, ‘‘clearly revealed the 
unwillingness or, perhaps, complete inability of 
the Government and its leaders to respond to the 
challenge.” Maki, op. cit., pp. 78-79 

37 Report of Government Section, SCAP, 
Political Reorientation of Japan, September 1945 
to September 1948, 2 vols. (Washington, n. d. 
{1949]), I, 102. Cited hereafter as Political Re- 
orientation. 
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Matsumoto submission but of all aspects of the 
situation—Japanese, American, international 
—he came to the conclusion that a different 
tactical approach to governmental reform was 
required if the objectives of the occupation 
were to be achieved satisfactorily, in an orderly 
manner, and within a reasonable period of 
time.3§ MacArthur’s own recollection of the 
Matsumoto affair, which he recorded only 
months before his death in April 1964, stresses 
the time element: 


I was now confronted with a time problem fhe 
wrote]. Earlier, at my suggestion, the legislative 
body had revised the election laws, giving those 
who had been disenfranchised the right to vote. 
With this new law in effect, the government had 
called for a general election on April 10, 1946. I 
had expected that the new constitution would be 
finished by then and that the voting would, in 
fact, be a plebiscite. The way things stood after 
Dr. Matsumoto finished his work, the people 
would be voting on whether they wanted to keep 
the old constitution or one just like it. Accord- 
ingly, I directed my staff to assist ...in the 
formation of an acceptable draft. 


Other courses were open to MacArthur but 
they all appeared to be less desirable than the 
one he took within the context of his instruc- 
tions. He was acutely aware of the abrupt 
confrontation between the aims of the Ameri- 
can government and those of the Japanese 
government. With Japan’s conservative 
leaders angling to salvage-the Meiji Constitu- 
tion and the United States—not to mention 
other Allied powers—-determined to make 
sweeping changes in that instrument, Mac- 
Arthur was not privileged to arrive at a 
leisurely decision in an ivory tower. He was 
confronted with a fast-moving situation. 

Once persuaded of “the prime importance of 
immediate constitutional revision,’4* Mac- 
Arthur switched to the second SWNCC 228 
alternative of indicating to the Japanese in 
more specific form the nature of the changes to 
be made in the existing structure of govern- 
ment. This he did in full realization that time 
was running out. Crucial to the success of the 
move was complete understanding and prompt 
sponsorship of the reforms by the Japanese 
government. MacArthur’s popularity in Japan 


38 Whitney, p. 248. Pertinent here is Govern- 
ment Section’s Feb. 1, 1946, memorandum on 
“Qonstitutional Reform,” in Political Reorienta 
tion, II, 622-23. 

39 MacArthur, p. 300. 

49 Political Reorientation, I, 90. 
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and elsewhere was now at its peak. With his 
reputation as a civil administrator at stake, 
and the advice of the State-War-Navy Co- 
ordinating Committee and the JCS not to take 
a leap in the dark fresh in mind, he charac- 
teristically planned this step carefully, taking 
into account the many tricky domestic and 
international factors involved. This done, he 
unfolded the entire plan before the Japanese 
on the assumption that from enlightened self- 
interest alone they would decide to cooperate. 
“I did not... try to force an American 
version of a Japanese constitution,” he re- 
called, “and then order them to adopt it. The 
revision had to be made by the Japanese them- 
selves and it had to be done without 
coercion.” The Shidehara Government opted 
to sponsor the new Constitution—aware, 
among other things, that if it did not do so it 
might not outlast the stepped-up cry through- 
out Japan for immediate and genuine 
constitutional changes, which reached a 
crescendo immediately following the Mainichi 
Shimbun’s February 1 exposure of the innoc- 
uous Matsumoto revision plan. Shidehara 
like Premier Higashi-Kuni before him might 
have chosen to say no and resign. But had he 
and the Emperor and the Japanese people not 
backed the Supreme Commander at this 
critical stage of the occupation, “the results,” 
MacArthur informed Takayanagi years later, 
“would have been catastrophic.’’# 

It seems strange that anyone would question 
the competence of the Government Section 
staff to perform the modest chore of incor- 
porating in a model constitution the elemen- 
tary democratic principles set forth with great 
clarity in SWNCC 228, Specially selected for 
their qualifications to deal with problems af 
government in Japan, the officers of this sec- 
tion were fully capable of comprehending the 
plain language and equally plain intent of the 


a MacArthur, p. 299. 

#2 Sato, p. 8; Political Reorientation, I, 101; 
Robert A. Fearey, The Occupation of Japan: The 
Second Phase, 1948-1950 (New York, 1950), p. 3; 
Douglas G. Haring, ed., Japan’s Prospect (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1946), p. 301; Whitney, pp. 283-84; 
Yoshida, pp. 134-36. 

4 Takayanagi, Japan Times, March 16, 1959. 
MacArthur has this to say regarding the part 
played by the Emperor: “ ... I always explained 
carefully the underlying reasons for occupation 
policy, and I found he had a more thorough grasp 
of the democratic concept than almost any 
Japanese with whom I talked... . his loyal co- 
operation and influence had much to do with the 
success of the occupation.” MacArthur, p. 288. 
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Washington planning experts who prepared 
that document. 

The Supreme Commander himself, never- 
theless, was unwilling to give Government 
Section personnel a free rein in preparing a 
draft constitution. Because of his own heavy 
responsibility, he personally controlled with a 
firm hand the brief and delicate task of draw- 
ing up a democratic model for the Japanese to 
imitate. To insure complete conformity with 
the basic principles contained in SWNCC 228, 
MacArthur personally dictated the parts of the 
draft bearing on sovereignty, demilitarization, 
and feudalism. On these and other points he 
counseled and edvised constantly with 
Whitney, who in turn kept the situation in 
hand through his own Steering Committee 
composed of Kades, Commander Alfred R. 
Hussey, and Lt. Colonel Milo E. Rowell, all, 
like Whitney, experienced lawyers. 

How the Government Section acquitted it- 
self during the eight-day “constitutional 
convention,” so-called, beginning February 5, 
has been disclosed partially in published 
writings of some of the participants;*4 but the 
more incisive details have been concealed for 
years in a secret Government Section ‘‘Memo- 
randum for Record,” written the following 
year. This 7,000-word paper, prepared from 
notes jotted down during the “debates,” 
reveals how MacArthur with the help of 
Whitney and the Government Section Steering 
Committee directed the proceedings. The 
Steering Committee, of which Kades was 
chairman, vetoed all proposals of staff mem- 
bers that were not in accord with SWNCC 
228. Steering Committee differences were ap- 
pealed to Whitney for settlement by Mac- 
Arthur, For example, on February 8,“ 


...A sharp and fundamental difference of 
opinion developed...in the discussion of 
Article IV, that asserts that no future Constitu- 
tion... shall limit ...the rights guaranteed in 
this Constitution, o> subordinate .. . democracy 
to any other consideration. 

Col. [Pieter K.] Roest defended this Article by 
premising that...we must guarantee for all 
time the social and moral advances made up to 
the present. Mr. [Harry Emerson] Wildes ex- 


44 Political Reorientation, I, 101-05; Whitney, 
p. 249ff.; Harry E. Wildes, Typhoon in Tokyo: 
The Occupation ana Its Aftermath (New York, 
1954), ch. 4. 

44 The Government Section, SCAP, “Memo- 
randum for Record,” dated December 16, 1947, 
prepared by Ruth Ellerman. A copy is in the 
writer’s personal files. 

46 Ibid. 


pressed the belief that the omission of Article IV 
inevitably opened the gates to Fascism in 
Japan.... 

No satisfactory compromise could be reached. 
It was decided to submit Article IV to General 
Whitney for decision. . . . (In the final draft of the 
document, this Article was omitted.) 


Also on February 8, agreement could not be 
reached on proposals giving “detailed orders 
for the establishment of social welfare, public 
health, free education, orderly adoption and 
child labor laws in Japan.” According to the 
memorandum :47 


...Col. Rowell objected that... these pro- 
visions might cause so much resentment that the 
Japanese Government might reject our constitu- 
tional draft in toto. Mr. Wildes answered that we 
do have the responsibility to effect a social revo- 
lution in Japan... . 


* È * 


No compromise solution could be found.... 
General Whitney recommended that the minutia 
of social legislation be omitted and a general 
statement made that social security shall be pro- 
vided. 


In the final Government Section review of 
the draft on February 12, the Steering Com- 
mittee made at least 16 additional changes, 
some of major importance. It changed, for 
instance, a February 8 compromise amend- 
ment vesting executive power “in the Prime 
Minister as head of the Cabinet” to read: 
“The executive power is vested in a Cabinet.” 
But help from outside was needed to settle a 
week-long dispute between Kades and Hussey. 
Hussey insisted on language in the Preamble 
to the effect “that this Constitution draws its 
sovereignty not only from the will of the 
people but from the principles of universal 
morality.” Kades protested that “political 
morality and sovereignty have nothing to do 
with each other.” Whitney entered the dis- 
cussion, listened to Kades’ recapitulation of 
the opposing arguments, and sided with 
Hussey.48 

Thus was fashioned in conformity with 
SWNCC 228 a working paper to help the 


47 Ibid. Wildes wrote later: “Some of the more 
radical officers favored ... an elective president, 
the initiative and referendum, social insurance, a 
compulsory eight-hour working day, and propor- 
tional representation; but, as this received no 
support outside Socialist ranks, it was dropped.” 
Wildes, p. 44. 

48 Government Section, “Memorandum for 
Record.” 
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Japanese write the democratic philosophy of 
the West into their country’s organic law. 
Without a sample showing in graphic detail 
what was meant by such expressions in the 
Potsdam Declaration as “responsible govern- 


’ ment,” “democratic tendencies,” and ‘“funda- 


mental human rights,” Japan’s conservative 
leaders would not have been able to reach 


. agreement on the revolutionary governmental 


changes demanded of them. 


IV 


Finally, a brief look should be taken at the 
question of Japanese acceptance of the new 
Constitution. The Potsdam Declaration prom- 
ised that the occupation forces would be 
withdrawn when a responsible government had 
been established. As between a responsible 
government taking the form of a republic and 
one taking the form of a constitutional mon- 
archy, the Japanese were free to choose. But 
the choice did not extend to a form of govern- 
ment that was not responsible to the 
electorate.*® On the safe assumption that the 
ruling forces of Japan preferred a constitu- 
tional monarchy to a republic, MacArthur’s 
model constitution retained the Emperor but 
only as a symbol, After recovering from the 
shock of MacArthur’s reform program, and 
after considering the even more disagreeable 
alternative of a republic of some kind, Japan’s 
leaders, impressed by the sincerity and good 
will (if not by the rhetorical flourishes) of top 
Government Section staff, elected to string 
along with MacArthur. The individual 
Japanese leader who left an indelible trace 
through his part in converting the ruling 
classes to the idea of a constitutional monarchy 
was Shigeru Yoshida. Yoshida like Shidehara 


42 Grew, IT, ch. 36. 

50 Yoshida, pp. 133-37, 141-46. “...at the 
time of ‘its initial drafting ... General Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters did insist, with consider- 
able vigour, on the speedy completion of the task, 
and made certain demands in regard to the con- 
tents of the draft. But during our subsequent 
negotiations with GHQ there was nothing that 
could properly be termed coercive or overbearing 
in the attitude of the Occupation authorities 
towards us. They listened carefully to the 
Japanese experts....and In many cases ac- 
cepted our proposals ... they would often adopt 
the attitude that we were perhaps too steeped in 
the ways of the old Constitution .... we might at 
least give their suggestions a trial... . if they did 
not work, we could reconsider the whole question 
at the proper time and revise the necessary points. 
And they meant it.” Ibid., p. 143. 
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was able to perceive that the mass protests 
against the constitutional revision plan of the 
Matsumoto Committee at the beginning of 
February 1946 might become so intense as to 
cause the downfall of the existing conservative 
government and the establishment of a people’s 
republic, With this in mind, and with a helpful 
nudge from the Emperor himself, Yoshida 
concluded—however  reluctantly—that, on 
balance, it would be in Japan’s best interest to 
accept the SWNCC 228 program in some such 
form as MacArthur recommended.” The most 
stubborn convert to the new Constitution thus 
became its greatest champion. As Premier he 
sponsored legislation for revising the Imperial 
Constitution which required approval by the 
Privy Council and both houses of the Diet. 

It now became Yoshida’s responsibility, not 
MacArthur’s, to win Diet support for the 
Government’s Draft Constitution Bill. As 
Yoshida saw it, Japan’s foremost authorities 
on law and administration were in the Diet, 
and “despite the fact that the nation was... 
under foreign Occupation, these men were able 
to give free expression to their opinion without 
any restraint whatsoever.’® GHQ, he said, 
“maintained in general an attitude of watchful 
silence throughout the discussions in the Diet, 
but...did intervene once or twice.’ He 
noted that the “Occupation authorities care- 
fully studied the reports of the discussions in 
progress... .’>4 How GHQ managed to study 
these reports, and in what way such study 
contributed to the Diet’s freedom of debate, 
Yoshida did not say; but since there was a 
close connection between GHQ’s exact knowl- 
edge of Diet proceedings and GHQ non-inter- 
vention in the normal legislative processes, 
this gap in the story of the making of the 
Japanese Constitution should be closed. 

Mindful of the long record of Japanese 
resistance to any change in the Meiji Con- 
stitution, and still dubious of the real inten- 
tions of Japan’s conservative leaders regarding 
fundamental reform, MacArthur kept a watch- 
ful eye on Diet discussions by means of special 
Government Section memoranda on delibera- 
tions of the 90th Diet, which examined the 


ë fhbid, pp. 185-36; Harold Wakefield, New 
Paths for Japan (New York, 1948), pp. 1381-32, 
136-37; Political Reortentation, I, 101. “It is now 
... apparent that the Japanese leaders at the 
time saw eye to eye with SCAP, far more than we 
had previously believed possible . . . . ” Burks, p. 
28. 

62 Yoshida, p. 145. 

53 Ibid., p. 140. 

5 Ibid. 
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Draft Constitution Bill from late June to early 
October 1946. Prepared under the personal and 
completely autonomous direction of the 
writer—from continuing interviews with Diet 
leaders and from thoroughly reliable informa- 
tion furnished systematically and expeditiously 
by Japanese officials covering Diet activities— 
the original of each Government Section 
memorandum, or ‘Diet Report,” by command 
of General Whitney, was hand-carried to 
MacArthur’s office, and only then were copies 
distributed to Whitney himself and his top 
staff. 

Through these special Diet reports, GHQ’s 
initial doubts concerning Yoshida’s integrity 
and true intentions were substantially miti- 
gated if not totally erased. The reports depicted 
a forthright and commanding figure who 
earnestly defended the principles incorporated 
in his own Draft Constitution Bill. He pulled 
no punches as he told the Japanese repeatedly 
that the substance of the new Constitution 
was required under the terms of surrender. As 
one of the earliest cf the Diet reports brought 
out, Yoshida in addressing the House of Peers 
showed his insight into the situation by calling 
for “ ‘sincere and prudent consideration... 
with exact understanding of international and 
internal circumstances, as the draft was made 
with due consideration of these circum- 
stances.’ ’’* This meant that Yoshida and his 
associates had been well briefed by Mac- 
Arthur and the Government Section staff on 
the purport of SWNCC 228 and on the fluid 
and highly uncertain international situation, 
facts that would be established later by the 
Japanese Commission on the Constitution.’ 
It meant, also, that Japanese public support 
for the new form of government was won by 
Yoshida’s power of persuasion, not by Mac- 
Arthur’s fiat. 

Only in relation to the discussion of na- 
tional sovereignty, or “national polity,” were 
Yoshida and his chie? assistant on the Con- 
stitution, Tokujiro Kanamori, called into 
conference by GHQ officials. With SWNCC 
228 insistence on a responsible government in 


6 Government Section, SCAP, “Diet Report” 
series. Eighty-five such reports were prepared on 
deliberations of the 90th Diet. Similar reports 
were prepared on the proceedings of subsequent 
Diets until the end cf the occupation. The writer 
has copies of these reports in his personal files. 

5 Government Section, “Diet Report,” No. 7, 
June 23, 1946. 

67 Theodore McNelly, “The Japanese Consti- 
tution: Child of the Cold War,” Political Science 
Quarterly, Vol. 24 (June 1959), pp. 187-89. 
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mind, MacArthur became disturbed over an 
issue growing out of charges made in the 
House of Peers that the new Constitution 
downgraded the Emperor and thus changed the 
fundamental character of the state. Out of 
deference to Japanese sensibilities on this 
subject, Premier Yoshida answered: “The 
spirit of the revised constitution is ‘absolutely 
consistent’ with the idea of the fundamental 
character of the state.”58 How the matter was 
resolved to the satisfaction of both the Yoshida 
Government and the Supreme Commander 
was related in a July 28 Diet report which, 
typically, omitted mention of a recent informal 
conference between representatives of Yoshida 
and MacArthur to clarify the burning sover- 
eignty issue, but signified nevertheless that 
the matter had been resolved in that manner. 
The report said in part: 


The Constitutional Sub-Committee [of the 
House of Representatives} agreed yesterday to 
state in the Preamble... that ‘sovereignty rests 
with the people.’ This statement is thought to be 
clearer than ‘sovereignty of the people’s will.’®9 


The revised statement insured establishment of 
a government that would be responsible to the 
people as prescribed in SWNCC 228. 


To guard against future misunderstanding 
between GHQ and the Japanese government 
on this basic issue, as a Diet report of August 2 
informed MacArthur, the House Sub-Com- 
mittee’s final recommendation on the Draft 
Constitution Bill, before going to the parent 
Special Committee, “will be submitted to 
SCAP for examination.’®° This was not an 
indication of GHQ coercion but rather a 
measure of the spirit of cooperation between 
the two sides. It revealed GHQ’s part as that 
of referee allowing the Japanese the widest 
latitude under the basic rules prescribed by 
Washington. 

Unlike its reception in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, whose members had been recently 
elected, the Draft Constitution Bill was not 
enthusiastically received in the House of 
Peers. Speaking freely for the record while 
shutting their eyes to the realities of Japan’s 
predicament, an articulate minority of the 
scholars and intellectuals in that body of 
noblemen and distinguished citizens, repre- 
senting neither the Japanese government nor 
the Japanese voters, bitterly attacked Yoshida 
and his constitutional revision plan. In a five- 


68 Government Section, “Diet Report,” No. 12, 
June 28, 1946. 

59 Ibid., No. 37-A, July 28, 1946. 

89 Ibid., No. 40-A, August 2, 1946. 
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page Diet report to General MacArthur on 
August 31, the following excerpts from replies 
of Kanomori-and Yoshida to Peers’ inter- 
pellations recapitulate the Government’s case 
for the new Constitution’ and suggest why 
GHQ’s doubts regarding Yoshida’s sincerity 
were removed: 


Mr. Kanamori.... The Meiji Constitution 
and its lax enforcement caused the downfall of 
this country. There is no way out... except by 
adopting the democratic system.... The Pots- 
dam Declaration provides that the political sys- 
tem of Japan shall be decided by the free will of 
the people... . 

Mr. Yoshida.... Although the international 
situation predominantly overshadowed the draft- 
ing of the Constitution, the demands of the 
people have not been denied.® 


Thus the Supreme Commander kept track of 
how the Premier persuaded his countrymen to 
approve the new Constitution. Satisfied, in 
part by these special reports covering Diet 
deliberations, that the Japanese leaders were 
acting in good faith, MacArthur reciprocated 
by respecting the democratic right of the Diet 
to carry on its deliberations in an atmosphere 
of complete freedom. And because the Japanese 
people through their Representatives openly 
and freely accepted the entire SWNCC 228 
program as Incorporated in the Draft Con- 
stitution Bill, thanks to the statesmanship and 
leadership of Premier Yoshida, General Mac- 
Arthur, in consonance with the views of the 
United States Government, acknowledged 
publicly that Japan had fulfilled the require- 
ment of the Potsdam Declaration.” 


V 


What is said in these pages is intended to 
place in better focus the making of the Japanese 
Constitution. Unavoidably, issue is taken with 
those American scholars who feel that this 
instrument is bad, that it is bad because it is 
alien in philosophy, and that it is alien in 
philosophy because it was imposed by an 
American military man in violation of his 
orders and in contravention of the policy of his 
government. Issue is also taken with the fnd- 
ing of the Japanese Commission on the Con- 
stitution that MacArthur forced a constitution 
on the Japanese against their will, in that his 
approach to the matter did not conform to a 


6 Tbid., No. 60-A, August 31, 1946. 
62 Fearey, op. cit., p. 3; Political Reorientation, 
II, 765. 
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specific procedure prescribed by the United 
States government; Washington’s thought, 
reasoned the Commission, was to have the 
Japanese conduct the excercise without any 
GHQ coaching from the sidelines. 

The effect of these interpretations, it seems, 
is to cast that epochal event in a narrow mold of 
ulterior motives and subjective judgments, 
rather than in the broader context of the 
changing post-World War II situation where 
it belongs. Looked at in the latter setting, the 
1946 Constitution appears to have served its 
purpose reasonably well.® The alien philosophy 
embodied in it is Western democracy, which 
the Japanese people warmly embraced. In- 
stead of being imposed, this philosophy was 
approved by the Japanese government when it 
accepted the terms of the Potsdam Declara- 
tion. Instead of taking unilateral action, 
MacArthur was obeying both the letter and the 
spirit of his orders when he showed the 
Japanese by example how to fulfill their com- 
mitment to establish a “responsible govern- 


ment.” Instead of contravening United States 


policy by not leaving constitutional reform to 
the Far Eastern Commission, the Supreme 
Commander adhered strictly to the set resolve 
of President Truman “that MacArthur would 
be given complete command and control... 
in Japan,” that “We were not going to be 
disturbed by Russian tactics in the Pacific,’’§ 


6 From a study of the Commission on the Con- 
stitution’s 5,000-page stenographic report on 
public hearings held throughout the country, 
“|. . the richest single source of information on 
the thoughts and feelings of a representative 
group of Japanese about the state of their society 
under constitutional democratic government,” 
Maki concludes: ‘... the longer the people live 
under a fundamental law that has yielded them 
desirable benefits and has revealed no basic de- 
fects ... the less they will consider it in need of 
change... .’? Maki, op. cit, pp. 206-12. When 
the Commission’s final report was submitted to 
the Japanese government in early July 1964, 
Japan’s leading English language newspaper com- — 
mented in its weekly edition: “‘fit] cannot be said 
that there has been anything like a popular de- 
mand for constitutional changes....” Japan 
Times Weekly, July 11, 1964. 

6 See the Aug. 25, 1946, memorandum by 
Government Section’s Judge Alfred C. Oppler on 
‘Powers of the Diet with Regard to Constitutional 
Amendments under the Meiji Constitution,” in 
Political Reorientation, II, 662-66. 

Harry 5. Truman, Memoirs, Vol. One, Year 
of Decision (New York, 1955), p. 412. 
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MAKING THE JAPANESE CONSTITUTION: A FURTHER LOOK 


Without a model of some kind for their 
guidance, the Japanese demonstrably could 
not have complied with the Potsdam Declara- 
tion requirement, as amplified by SWNCC 
228, to establish a democratic form of govern- 
ment. The United States government has con- 
sistently regarded the present Constitution of 
Japan as satisfactory compliance with the 
Potsdam Declaration on this point. What 
Robert A. Fearey, a State Department of- 
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ficial, wrote in 1950 still holds good in 1965: 
“It is doubtful whether SCAP and the U. 8. 
Government should have acted differently if 
the events of the past four years could have 
been foretold.... By and large...it is 
doubtful if the democratization program 
would, or should, have been carried out much 
differently from the way it has been.’’® 


s Fearey, pp. 97-100. 


REASON AND REVELATION IN HOOKER’S ETHICS ~ 


ROBERT K. FAULKNER 
Princeton University 


This essay has two complementary purposes. 
It seeks principally to clarify the basis of the 
political philosophy of Richard Hooker, the 
great Elizabethan divine, and, in so doing, to 
clarify as well certain of the limits of political 
speculation itself. We hear quite often now that 
reports of the death of political philosophy 
have been greatly exaggerated. If this is indeed 
a time of its resuscitation, it is important that 
its limits be recognized and that inquiry be 
liberated from doctrines which cannot be based 
on unassisted reason alone. The ancillary pur- 
pose of this study is a contribution to such a 


disentanglement. 


Hooker’s political thought itself also repays 
the attention of modern political scientists, if 
only as a remarkably comprehensive model of 
pre-modern or “traditional” society. Hooker 
wrestles with one of the difficulties which had 
much to do with ending “traditional” society in 
Europe and in those places Europe has influ- 
enced: the bitter and conflicting claims of 
church and state, and especially of various 
churches. Hooker’s is a revealing endeavor to 
solve the political problems inherent in re- 
vealed religion, without abandoning—as his 
“enlightened” successors did—Christianity as a 
decisive constituent of polities or Aristotle as 

-the secular guide of politics. Hooker’s thought 
is thus a peculiarly revealing combination of 
Christian revelation and Aristotelian political 


philosophy. 


This essay does not explore the whole range 
of Hooker’s political philosophy, however, but 
only the views which constitute its basis: his 
ethics. Hooker’s view of what is good for man 
decisively conditions the core of his political 
views, the common good for man. In fact his 
ethics determines the very status of politics in 
his political philosophy. What follows will show 
by a comparison of Aristotle’s and Hooker’s 
ethics the manner in which the theologian subtly 
reshaped a philosophic ethic to comply with a 
doctrine of Christian salvation, thereby neces- 
sarily displacing politics from its Aristotelian 


status.? 


To begin with, Hooker surely follows Aris- 
totle in the broad defining principles of his 


1 For very helpful comments on an earlier ver- 
sion of this essay I wish to thank several friends, 
especially Thomas S. Schrock of Chicago and 


Walter F. Murphy of Princeton. 
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ethics. That cannot be gainsaid. It is impos- 


sible to follow those who see Hooker as partly 
modern, as having one foot in the camp of such 
great modern critics of Aristotle as Machiavelli 
and Locke. Thus Hooker agrees with Aristotle 
in holding that man inclines by nature to a two- 
fold perfection, speculative and moral. Philoso- 
phy and moral virtue are the two goods most 
appropriate to man, bringing to fruition the 
best that may be in him. “Speculation of 
truth” and “exercise of virtue,” Hooker says, 
are the activities ‘“beseeming man’s excel- 
lency.’? And of the two philosophy is the finer, 
most reflecting man’s distinctive rationality. 
Philosophy, Hooker says, 1s that “wherein the 
excellency of his kind doth most consist.’ Still,’ 
Hooker remains consistent with Aristotle in 
holding that moral virtue is also a genuine 
perfection of man, if not quite measuring up to 
philosophy. There is such a thing as moral 
virtue, that is to say, an excellence of human 
character apart from the unequivocal excel- 
lence of the reason’s theoretical activity. 

If the stature of moral virtue in Hooker’s 
teaching resembles that in Aristotle’s, the gen- 
eral shape of moral virtue is similar as well. The 
ethics of each can be divided into two parts or 
levels. There is a minimal level and a higher 
level. The first consists of those necessary du- 
ties or acts which must be performed by all 
men. And the second comprises the finer moral 
dispositions, the virtues proper, which distin- 
guish the character of the peculiarly fine man. 
One might say (what I am not the first to say) 
that the ethics of Hooker no less than that of 
Aristotle is bounded by natural necessity on the 
bottom and natural excellence on the top. It is 
as if Hooker says ‘'... you can lay down a 
flooring of acts required by necessities of hu- 
man nature, and known by man generally, and 
a ceiling of finer dispositions which the best 
inclinations of human nature call for, and of 
which only the finer men are aware. Everything 
between depends in good part on circumstance. 
Presuming that you perform the things which 


2 Richard Hooker, Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity, in The Works of that Learned and Judicious 
Divine Mr. Richard Hooker, arranged by John 
Keble, revised by R. W. Church and F. Paget 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1888), Bk. V, ch. 
Ixxvi, sec. 3; hereafter cited V lxxvi 3. 

3 I x 12. See also I v 3, I xi 1, 3, 4, I viii 5 (end). 
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netessity: requires, you should try to be as ex- 
cellent a fellow as circumstance permits.” But 
the interesting questions concern what are to be 
regarded as‘the moral necessities of men and 
what as their excellences. I shall consider the 
first: at disproportionate length, contenting 
myself with a brief consideration of the latter, 
since the necessary duties of man assume a 
great and even preeminent importance in 
Hooker’s teaching, for non-Aristotelian and 
theological reasons. 


I, THE LAW OF REASON 


The necessary flooring of Hooker’s ethics 
comprises those moral duties encompassed 
under the prescriptions of the “law of reason,” 
as Hooker calls his equivalent to Aristotle’s 
natural justice. Hooker’s definition of this law 
is succinct. ..,. the nature of Goodness being 
... ample, a Law is properly that which Rea- 
son in such sort defineth to be good that it must 
be done. And the Law of Reason or human 
Nature is that which men by discourse of nat- 
ural Reason have rightly found out themselves 
to be all for ever bound unto in their actions.” 
These things so ccmmonly required are com- 
mon indeed, a kind of lowest common moral 
denominator. The Law of Reason prescribes 
only things of “so mear a degree of goodness,’’4 
as Hooker puts it, that all men can perform 
them. 

The conspicuous importance Hooker at- 
tached to the law of reason itself indicates a 
variation from Aristotelian thought. Aristotle’s 
single thematic discussion of natural justice 
occupies but a slignt and, it must be said, ob- 
scure page In his Nisomachean Ethics. The 
discussion occurs in the context of the chapter 
on political justice. Hooker’s elaboration of his 
“law of reason,” however, occupies a most 
conspicuous place in Book I of his Laws, a book 
whose theme is not political but divine justice. 
Both the laws of reason and of political society 
appear as but manifestations of God’s govern- 
ment of His creation. With minor exceptions, 
the context of the law of reason resembles the 
deductive theology of Thomas and not the 
apparently unschematic ethics of Aristotle. 

Perhaps it is not so obvious that revealed 
religion determines the character as well as the 
context of reason’s law. To one who reads 
lightly chapters v through x of Book I, it may 
seem that reason’s law is what its name pro- 
claims—the product of unassisted reason, not 
of revelation. In those central chapters where 
Hooker lays his “new foundation” for an ec- 
clesiastical polity, he seems to draw his laws of 


4 IT viii 2, I viii 8. 
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reason from calculations based on human na- 
ture alone. In chapter viii Hooker expressly 
holds the law of reason knowable “without the 
help of Revelation supernatural and divine,” 
and generally he cites the pagan philosophers 
profusely. “A law of reason,” he writes, is a rule 
‘whereunto by the light of reason men find 
themselves bound in that they are men.’’® 
Whatever might be the appearance of an 
appeal solely to unassisted human reason, 
however, Hooker’s true appeal is ultimately to 
revelation. His religious bent shows itself in a 
simple qualification. By “reason” in its fullest 
sense, Hooker means perfect reason in the 
Christian sense—reason unspotted by original 
sin. Only by such an intelligence is the law of 
reason to be fully understood. Signs of this view 
appear to the careful reader even as Hooker 
deduces his law of reason. In chapter vii, for 
example, he would not “be understood” to 
say that ‘‘man’s natural understanding” can 
“rightly perform its function as oft as we cause 
God in his justice to withdraw.” A more ex- 
plicit remark occurs in later manuscript com- 
ments on his Puritan critics’ Christian Letter: 
“Reason can find every necessary good when it 
is supported by divine aid, but none at all with- 
out it. It has in itself sufficiently all good by 
which it can prove itself to a man who is pain- 
staking and diligently pays heed. But our sloth 
[the effect of original sin] turns us away in 
other directions until the Holy Spirit stirs up 
zeal for virtue.’ 
This understanding implies that reason is 
subject to revelation. For original sin is known 
only by revelation. The point may be made in 
another way. No man’s reason has been free of 
original sin since the “first foundation of the 
world.” Reason as men without revelation have 
possessed it—as all pagans including the phi- 
losophers knew it—is then inferior to that 
perfected reason portrayed by revelation. It is 
no accident that, in the later or supernatural 
sections of Book I, Hooker concludes that 
sacred scripture is the final authority for deter- 
mining doubtful parts of the law of reason. In 
short, the natural foundations of the early 
chapters are dependent upon doctrines of rea- 
son discernible only in the unspotted super- 
natural light shed by the later. Equipped with 
this sketch of the basic principle underlying 
Hooker’s argument, we may proceed to con- 


5 I xvi 1, I vii 9. 
6 Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, Book Five, 
edited by Ronald Bayne (London, Macmillan, 
1902), p. 594. I viii 3. Cf. Works, II, 539, 239. 
Sloth in the exercise of reason is the manifestation 
of man’s original sin. I vit 7. 
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sider the way in which the developed principle 
is reflected in the law of reason’s details. First 
we will consider the law’s end or defining ob- 
ject, then the content of its duties and the 
manner in which they are discovered, and 
finally its very status as law or command. 

The end or final cause of the law of reason is 
salvation, which is to say immortal life together 
with literal union of the soul with God in both 
understanding and moral virtue.’ Although 
this is a divine and other-worldly object, 
Hooker nevertheless held it to be the goal of 
reason’s law, not of divine law alone. His argu- 
ment is this: a divine end is appropriate to 
human nature as such and hence can be appro- 
priately discerned by the guide of human 
nature, reason. To expand upon this particular 
point, let us consider Hooker’s general treat- 
ment of the various objects appropriate to 
human nature. 

Hooker, like Aristotle and Thomas before 
him, understands these objects as the goods to 
which men naturally incline, the things which 
men naturally desire. He presents two accounts 
of the desires, one in chapter v, a definitive 
second in the later chapter xi which speaks 
from the perspective of the “external” perfec- 
tions man receives from God. The first distin- 
guishes man’s desires to continue in being, to 
. perform his function well, and to proceed in 
virtue and knowledge. The second differenti- 
ates the things desired as “sensual,” “intellec- 
tual,” and those “spiritual and divine, consist- 


ing in those things whereunto we tend by super- - 


natural means here, but cannot here attain 
unto them.” Hooker elaborates this last ob- 
ject. Men seek something above ‘‘vital use,” 
which ‘‘exceedeth the reach of sense,” even 
“somewhat above capacity of reason, some- 
what divine and heavenly, which with hidden 
exultation it rather surmiseth than concelv- 
eth.” So attractive is this prospect that “all 
other known delights and pleasures are laid 
aside, they give place to the search of this but 
only suspected desire.” ‘So that Nature even in 
this life doth plainly claim and call for a more 
divine perfection than either of these two that 
have been mentioned.” Only God is sufficient 
to satisfy our desires and “therefore he [is] our 
felicity and bliss.’’® 

It might be wondered whether man’s natural 
desire for a divine end necessarily implies the 
existence of such an end for him. Hooker replies 
to this objection with an argument borrowed 
from Thomas’s commentary on Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics. “It is an axiom of nature that 


77 xi 3; cf. Tix. 
8 I vii 6. 
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natural desire cannot utterly be frustrate.’ 
Since only a divine life satisfies man’s desires, 
they would be frustrate without it. Hence it 
exists. 

The difficulty of treating this argument as 
dependent solely upon premises discernible by 
unassisted reason, may be readily shown. 
Hooker’s conclusion does not follow from his 
premises as literally stated. Suppose it be 
granted that men desire a happiness beyond 
that permitted by life on earth. Perhaps their 
nature, blended of earth’s matter no less than a 
divine soul, renders them capable of onlya 
qualified happiness, of only the “hidden exulta- 
tion” accompanying ‘‘surmises” of divine hap- 
piness, and not of the divine happiness as such. 
It may be granted that natural desire may not 
be “utterly frustrate.” Nevertheless, it may be 
somewhat frustrate. It may need to be con- 
tented with only a composite happiness not 
fully contenting the best desires of man’s com- 
posite nature. 

Moreover, if reason should teach the “sur- 


mised” object of desire to be impossible, desire ` 


would not be frustrate at all. “Let Reason 
teach impossibility in any thing, and the Will of 
man doth let it go; a thing impossible it doth 
not affect, the impossibility thereof being mani- 
fest.” Hooker himself asserted that the possi- 
bility of the soul’s life after death was rarely 
susceptible to discovery by the unassisted 
natural reason and that bodily life after death 
had never been so discovered.° 

Perhaps reasons also exist, apart from Hook- 
er’s own premises, for wondering if the existence 
of a provident deity providing divine benefits 
for men can be naturally proven. In any event 
it is enough here to say that Aristotle—whom 
Hooker classed as ‘the head of all philoso- 
phers,” who has “alone... performed more 
very near in all parts of natural knowledge” 
than “the whole world” has since done in “any 
one part thereof’”—seems not to have believed 
it could be proven. Aristotle seems to judge the 
belief in gods with human capacities as but a 
salutary opinion rendering the multitude more 
docile and men generally more law-abiding." 

This seems to imply not only that Aristotle’s 
ethics is not pointed to a religious salvation, 
but also that it is intimately connected with a 
political way of life. And such an implication is 
surely true of at least the minimal level of “the 
philosopher’s” ethics. Natural justice, that 


right which was available to men generally, 


seems to mean no more to Aristotle than the 


9T xi 4, 
10 I xii 2; cf. ITI viii 8; I vii 5. 
u Aristotle, Metaphysics, XII, viii; I vi 3. 
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minimal principles of justice needful for the 
enduring existence of any polity and hence 
commonly present in all polities." 

Hooker’s peculiar use of Aristotelian refer- 
ences disguises his variation from Aristotle. In 
fact, every passage from a great Greek or Ro- 
manphilosopher, that Hooker uses in Book I 
to substantiate the truth of a provident deity, 
in its original context urges religious duties only 
as civically useful or speaks philosophically of 
only a non-providential divinity. Hooker’s 
most charming distortion of 2 philosopher 
occurs in chapter iv, where Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics is implied to be “plainly teaching” the 
way in which God moves the angels. 

A more revealing example of Hooker’s art 
occurs in the crucial proof that God punishes 
violation of the law of reason and rewards 
obedience. The proof itself consists in no more 
than an inference of divine reward or punish- 
ment from the common belief that even secret 
actions are rewarded or punished. In the course 
of this Hooker quotes in a footnote, without 
citation, a Latin passage which may be trans- 
lated: “They will approach the gods in purity, 
bringing piety, and leaving riches behind. Who- 
ever shall do otherwise, God himself will pun- 
ish him.” Keble locates this passage in Cicero’s 
Laws. There it occurs as the very first of the 
laws on religion proposed by Cicero himself for 
his polity. In the preface to his laws, Cicero 
emphasizes only the political utility in incul- 
cating beliefs that the gods rule all things, being 
“great benefactors of man, observing the char- 
acter of every individual, what he does, of 
what wrong he is guilty.” Cicero’s particular 
commentary on the law mentioned is charac- 
teristic: “The provision that no human judge, 
but God himself, is to punish the disobedient 


would seem to strengthen the power of religion — 


through the fear of immediate punishment,’’4 
Hooker’s own philosophic authorities, then, 
fail to confirm his contention that an immortal 


12 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, V vit. Cf. 
Marsilius of Padua, The Defender of Peace, trans. 
Alan F. Gewirth (New York, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1951), II xii 7; I iii 4, I xix 13. See Leo 
Strauss, Natural Right and History (Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1953), pp. 156-64. 
It is a great pleasure to acknowledge that my 
interpretations of Aristotle, Marsilius, and even 
Hooker owe their best parts to Professor Strauss’s 
instruction. Cf. his “Marsilius of Padua,” in Leo 
Strauss and Joseph Cropsey, History of Political 
Philosophy (Chicago, 1963). 

13 Cicero, De Legibus (Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1928), II viii 1, x 25. Hooker, I 
ix 2, l 
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life in union with God is a good naturally know- 
able to man and thus a possible fruition of his 
natural desires. 

Still, Hooker might have a reply. He might 
reject the philosophers’ view that immortality 
cannot be naturally discerned. For ‘practical 
purposes, indeed, sacred scripture is the safest 
authority for “such natural duties as could not 
by light of Nature easily have been known.” In 
principle, however, an end beyond this life is 
naturally knowable. For the imperfections that 
philosophers think inseparable from man’s 
composite nature—even the imperfections in 
man’s ability to grasp with reason his divine 
future—issue only irom nature’s corruption, 
not from nature itself. Deficiencies in man’s 
actions, aS in nature’s actions generally and 
even in speculative reason itself, originate in 
man’s original sin. This reply, however, has 
the decisive difficulty already suggested. The 
speculatively known cause of nature’s manifest 
deficiencies is known only from revelation. In 
principle as in practice the law of reason is 
pointed to a perfection which is not manifest to 
reason unperfected by revelation. 

From the religious object of Hooker’s law of 
reason follows its distinctively religious con- 
tent. Its two chief precepts might be summed 
up as ‘Worship God” and “Love your neigh- 
bor.” To begin with the second, the love of 
each man or your neighbor which the law pre- 
scribes is a duty to men generally. The precept 
does not prescribe a duty principally to one’s 
fellow citizens. It thus reminds of Biblical uni- 
versality, not of the essentially particular polity 
to which Aristotelian natural right is attuned. 
The brevity and difficulty of Aristotle’s themat- 
ic discussion makes it difficult to give examples 
of Aristotelian natural right. But there is good 
reason to follow Thomas Aquinas’ Commentary 
on the Nicomachean Ethics in inferring two 
illustrative maxims from a nearby passage. Ac- 
cording to Aristotle, it is natural justice that 
a citizen peculiarly oppressed in the line of civic 
duty should be aided. Similarly, it is natural 
justice that the highest honors or sacrifices be 
paid to the city’s heroes or to the city’s gods. 
One might also add as an illustration, if with 
some qualification, the minimum principles of 
commutative justice which ensure a just recip- 
rocal exchange of good for good and a just 
repayment of evil with evil. “The very exis- 
tence of the polity,” Aristotle emphatically 
asserts, depends on allowing men the oppor- 
tunity to trade on the one hand and to obtain 
recompense for injuries on the other. It is clear 


u Į xii 3, I vii 7, xi 5, ili 3. See editor’s note in 
Works, I, 222-28. 
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that the spirit of Aristotelian natural right 
emphasizes the minimum requirements of a 
polity.! 

The secondary status of political justice in 
even that precept of Hooker’s law which con- 
cerns duties toward man can be more vividly 
demonstrated. In a manner foreign to Aristotle, 
Hooker distinguishes between “primary” and 
“secondary” precepts of his law of reason. 
While primary precepts are appropriate to 
man’s true nature, secondary precepts are 
required only by man’s fallen nature. Secon- 
dary laws of reason guide men with respect to 
potential evils rather than potential goods, 
evils of the state of corrupted nature. They 
include precepts that “men always knew,” so 
that they might defend themselves from force 
and injury, and keep others from injuring a 
third party, and so that no one might decide his 
own case, or rule others without their own 
consent. Among the secondary precepts alone 
does any concern for a polity appear. The nat- 
ural primacy of the polity has disappeared and 
with it the primacy of the citizen’s point of 
view. 

The disappearance is even more striking in 
Hooker’s account of the other and principal 
precept, prescribing love of God. Far from 
being set forth as part of political justice, it is 
deduced from the natural theology which has 
been discussed. Worship of God is primary 
because in the decisive respect God and not the 
polity governs. ‘‘Presuming some knowledge,” 
Hooker remarks, “not only that there is a God, 
but also what power, force, wisdom, and other 
properties that God hath, and how all [benefits] 
depend on him [as their principal cause],”’ each 
man can be brought to perceive that God ought 
be honored. The religious tenor which results is 
apparent not only in the basic precepts but 


16 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, V vii. Cf. 
Thomas Aquinas, Commentary on the Nicomachean 
Ethics, trans. C. I. Litzinger (Chicago, 1964), V 
L.XII 0.1024. 

16 Secondary Laws of Reason are not explicitly 
expounded as such. Only some time after Hooker 
has stated them (Ix10) does he name them, and 
he never does call them Secondary Laws of 
Reason. Yet the principles of section 10, para- 
phrased in the text, cannot but be those men- 
tioned in section 13. The fact that men have 
always known them is a sure sign they are Laws 
of Reason (see I viii 8, 9). Also, they could not be 
international laws or laws of polity and regiment, 
the other types of Secondary Laws mentioned in 
4 end, 5 beginning, since they precede the estab- 
lishment of the latter; the former, as well at the 
latter, are treated elsewhere in chapter x. 
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throughout those maxims which can be neces- 
sarily deduced from them. “That which is sim- 
ply against [the law immutable of God and 
nature]... can at no time be allowable in any 
person, more than adultery, blasphemy, sacri- 
lege, and the like.’”!” 

If Hooker’s law of reason is distinct in its 
purpose and content from Aristotle’s natural 
justice, it differs as well in the manner in which 
it is known. Since the principles of Aristotelian 
natural right comprise no more than the mini- 
mal foundations of justice needed for the main- 
tenance of any polity, they are of a kind appar- 
ent to,the sense and equity of most politically 
active men. To know them would require little 
more than a consultation of the common cus- 
toms of polities. Perhaps the Averroist Marsil- 
ius of Padua catches the spirit of Aristotle 
when he remarks that the recognition of such 
principles comes ‘not as a result of profound 
inquiry, but solely by the common dictate of 
reason and a certain duty of human society.’8 
But knowledge of Hooker’s law of reason re- 
quires “profound inquiry,” for its deduction 
rests on theological premises. 

Indeed, when Hooker begins his account of 
the way reason discovers its laws, he seems to 
resign himself to a discussion premised merely 
on popular opinion. He distinguishes between 
“knowledge of the causes” of goodness and 
“observation of [its] signs or tokens.” He 
largely forgoes the first for the second, “which 
being the worse in itself, is notwithstanding 
now by reason of common imbecility the fitter 
and likelier to be brooked.” Of these mere signs 
of good action, the most certain is “the general 
persuasion of all men.” Hooker’s reason for 
putting such a premium on common opinion is 
.. For that which all men have 
at all times learned, Nature herself must needs 
have taught.” Merely by use of his naturally 
acquired reason man can and does know the 
chief duties naturally required of him. Among 
these manifest principles are such as this, “that 
the greater good is to be chosen before the less,” 
“God [is] to be worshipped,” “parents [are] to 
be honored,” “others [are] to be used by us as 
we ourselves would be by them.’’!® 

Soon, however, Hooker’s account turns 
abruptly from “signs” to “causes.” He turns 
from common opinion as the indication of what 
reason commands to be good, to speculative 
investigation into the true reasons for what is 
good. Whatever might be the principles that 
are apparent to men, they were “at the first 


17 VII xv 14, I viii 7. , 
18 The Defender of Peace, I iii 4, I xix 3. 
19 I viii 5, 2, 3. 
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found out by discourse, and drawn from out of 
the very bowels of heaven and earth.” Hooker 
dwells on the extent to which “the knowledge 
of every the least thing in the whole world” 
serves as ‘‘mother of all those principles” in the 
law of reason. He spells out the process of birth. 
In consequence of observations that the best 
things, unhindered, produce the best opera- 
tions, and that the best thing in us is our soul 
and especially its ‘‘diviner part,” “the soul then 
ought to conduct the body, and the spirit of our 
minds the soul.” This is the first law. Hooker 
then goes on to deduce the “several grand 
mandates” which the understanding faculty, 
its superiority established, imposes. Here, in 
chapter viii, he only “presupposes” some kind 
of discourse whereby “the minds even of mere 
natural men” have grasped God’s providential 
power and our consequent dependence on Him. 
From this presupposition, the axiom directing 
honor, worship, and prayer to God has arisen. 
Similarly, “my desire to be loved of my equals 
in nature as much as possible may be, imposeth 
upon me a natural duty of bearing to them- 
ward fully the like affection,’’*° 

Two characteristics especially distinguish 
Hooker’s account of the way reason knows the 
moral law. On the one hand, Hooker relies 
upon speculative reason to establish the very 
precepts of ordinary morality. On the other, 
these precepts are understood to be grasped by 
most men in a thoroughly calculating manner. 
To realize the peculiarity of Hooker’s teaching, 
it is helpful to compare it with that of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, to whom Hooker’s doctrines 
are commonly traced with only qualified ac- 
curacy. 

With respect to the place of speculative 
reason in moral reflection, Thomas’s views are 
not without subtlety. Nevertheless, his massive 
and conspicuous teaching holds that the prac- 
tical or moral reason is self-sufficient. It is 
guided by naturally known basic principles of 
practical conduct, from which all the other 
precepts of the natural law may be in various 
ways deduced. These basic principles are 
grasped by a kind of natural “habit” or faculty 
of practical principles, synderesis, the applica- 
tion of which is conscience. Crudely speaking, 
Thomas holds that a kind of natural conscience 
imposes the law of nature’s basic principles on 


2 I viii 6, 5. 

2 Summa Theologica, in Basic Writings of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas, ed. Anton C. Pegis (New 
York, 1945), I II, Q. 94, A. 2, 3; Q. 90, A. 3, ad 3, 
4 ad 1; Q. 91, A. 2, ad 2,3, ad 2; Q. 51, A. 1, 2; Q. 
63, A. 1, 2, ad 3; Q. 100, A. 2; of. I, Q. 79, A. 11, 
Truth, XI, 1. 


man’s reason. This doctrine is not present in 
Aristotle, and it is absent from Hooker’s teach- 
ing as well. 

Hooker supposes no natural faculty of right 
principles—no synderesis or conscience in the 
Thomistic sense. I believe that the term “syn- 
deresis” is absent from Hookers works; it 
surely is absent from Keble’s index. Moreover, 
nothing in Hooker’s teaching corresponds to 
synderesis. There is indeed certain language 
which reminds of Thomas’s doctrine and which 
seems to have misled even such a close student 
of Hooker as J. W. Allen.” Occasionally Hooker 
will speak of “conscience,” or of “that law 
which is written in all men’s hearts,” or of 
“|, . an infallible knowledge imprinted in the 
minds of all the children of men....”" But 
Hooker seems to use the words “heart” and 
“conscience” only to refer metaphorically to 
what we call “feelings” and he called “‘affec- 
tions.” He asserts that the persuasion of hearts 
or consciences ought to depend upon probable 
or necessary reasons. And if he does refer to 
certain “seeds” of Godliness, they are of a kind 
“sown in the hearts of many thousands” by 
religious feasts.24 While he speaks of the ‘“im- 
printing” of knowledge of nature’s law in two 
senses, neither implies that precepts are by 
nature grasped by the practical intellect. Usu- 
ally, “imprinting” refers to the general man- 
ner in which knowledge is obtained by reason.” 
But the term also indicates the impression upon 
man of his natural faculties—reason, for ex- 
ample. Only the faculty of reason is the “‘infal- 
lible knowledge imprinted in the minds of all 
the children of men, whereby both general 
principles for directing of human actions are 
comprehended and conclusions derived from 
them.” The Law of Reason is imprinted only in 
the sense that the faculty of reason is im- 
printed, by whose light the law’s precepts may 
be discovered.”6 


2 J. W. Allen, A History of Political Thought in 
the Sixteenth Century (London, Methuen, 1941), 
pp. 188ff. See also F. J. Shirley, Richard Hooker 
and Contemporary Political Ideas (London, Soci- 
ety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1949), p. 
80. 

23 TT viii 6, III vii 2. 

2 V lxxi 2. Cf. Summa Theologica, I II, Q. 68, 
A. 1, 2 ad 3; Q. 51, A. 1. Preface, i3; Works, ITI, 
613. Preface, vi 6; ef. vi 3. 

2 “The soul of man being therefore at the first 
as a book, wherein nothing is and yet all things 
may be imprinted; we are to search by what steps 
and degrees it riseth unto perfection of knowl- 
edge.” I vi i1. 

2 TI viii 6. “The Apostle St. Paul having speech 
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In all this I do not mean to` slight Hooker’s 
opinion that men generally sense the beauty 
and appropriateness of actions according to the 
law of reason and, moreover, recognize the 
law’s prescriptions as apparent once they have 
been suggested for consideration. Indeed, the 
laws have been “generally known.” The ques- 
tion concerns the way in which these laws are 
generally known and, especially, first sug- 
gested. That suggestion does not originate in 
the prompting of a practical faculty which has 
grasped the first practical principles, but rather 
in the grasp by speculative reason of human 
nature “and other things in relation to” man. 
“Notwithstanding whatsoever such principle 
[of the Law of Reason] there is, it was at the 
first found out by discourse, and drawn from 
out of the very bowels of heaven and earth.” 
Probably Hooker’s quite explicit preference 
for the term “law of reason” over ‘natural 
law” can be traced to his law’s ultimate de- 
pendence on a discourse of reason rather than 
an inherent natural prompting.” 

If Hooker’s deduction of his moral precepts 
from speculatively known premises distin- 
guishes him from St. Thomas, it distinguishes 
him from Aristotle as well. Indeed, it seemed 
essential for Aristotle to introduce at the be- 
ginning of his Nicomachean Ethics an argument 
establishing the superiority of soul to body, the 
beginning copied almost literally by Hooker.?8 
But the Anglican divine then departs from 
Aristotle by proceeding also to deduce the 
specific practical duties from speculative prem- 
ises. Whatever the Aristotelian relation be- 
tween proper moral action and man’s distinc- 
tive rationality, in no simple sense does Aris- 
totle deduce either moral virtues or minimal 
natural duties from speculatively given prem- 
ises. It would seem that this difference may be 
traced to the theological basis required for 
Hooker’s primary precept. 

To some extent the distinctly calculating 


concerning the heathen saith of them, ‘They are a 
law unto “themselves.” ? His meaning is, that by 
force of the light of Reason, wherewith God 
illuminateth every one which cometh into the 
world, men being enabled to know truth from 
falsehood, and good from evil, do thereby learn 
in many things what the will of God is; which 
will himself not revealing by any extraordinary 
means unto them, but they by natural discourse 
attaining the knowledge thereof, seem the makers 
of those Laws which indeed are his, and they but 
only the finders of them out.” I viii 3. 

27 I viii 1, 5; ef. 6, 7. 

28 Cf. I vill 6 with Nicomachean Ethics, I vii 18- 
16. 
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east of Hooker’s law of reason also may be 
explained by his concern for a salvation above 
and beyond the happiness of this life. The ob- 
ject of Hooker’s law is finally individual or 
private, and hence it is to be discovered not by 
consulting what is good for the community but 
rather what is good for the individual soul. The 
law’s practical precepts are deduced from each 
man’s desire to obtain all good, coupled with a 
calculation that he will not be benefited by 
either God or his neighbor unless he treats each 
rightly. “My desire therefore to be loved of my 
equals in Nature as much as possible may be, 
imposeth upon me a natural duty of bearing to 
them-ward fully the like affection,’’®? 

Moreover, the chief duties of this life are in 
good part, if by no means solely, means to 
happiness in another. “We labor to eat, and we 
eat to live, and the good we do is as seed sown 
with reference to a future harvest.” Hooker has 
distressed some of his closest admirers because 
he never tires of the refrain that divine happi- 
ness issues in part as a reward for “such duties 
performed as are rewardable.’’?° 

Probably the key to the law’s calculating 
cast, however, is its stature as law which men 
generally can know, coupled with the peculiar 
manner in which Hooker finds it to be known. 
To the few who love fine things for their own 
sake, who come nearest to God’s perfection in 
their own understanding and virtue, no need 
for calculation exists. The finer men desire the 
finer things naturally or spontaneously. “The 
greatest part of the world” are, however, ‘‘bet- 
ter able by sense to discern the wants of this 
present life, than by spiritual capacity to ap- 
prehend things above sense, which tend to their 
happiness in the world to come.’ And the law 
of reason with its elevated aim must neverthe- 
less cater to the capacity of that “greatest 
part.” Now it might be possible to resolve this 
difficulty without emphasizing the usefulness of 
duties here to obtaining another life there. St. 
Thomas managed to do it with his doctrine 
that all men are spontaneously guided to the 
most necessary duties by naturally known 
principles in the reason. Hooker rejected that 
doctrine. He sought instead to deduce the law 
of reason from man’s desires. Unable to deduce 


29 T vill 7. 

30 I xi 5, 1. See I x6, I xii and Works, III, 598ff., 
609, and editor’s note, 626-7, 641. R. W. Church 
notes that “ ... the doubtful explanation of the 
shortest and easiest way is a favorite one with 
Hooker.” Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, Bk. 
I, ed. R. W. Church (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1905), p. 121. 

a V xxxv 2, 
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it from man’s better desires which perhaps few 
men share, he deduces it from the most reliable 
desire characteristic of all men—the desire for 
eternal life. “It is the demand of nature itself 
‘What shall we do to have eternal life?’ The 
desire of immortality and the knowledge of that 
whereby it may be attained, is so natural unto 
all men, that even they which are not per- 
suaded that they shall, do notwithstanding 
wish that they might, know a way how to see 
no end of life.” “There never was that man so 
carelessly affected towards the safety of his 
own soul, but knowing what salvation and life 
doth mean, though his own ways were the very 
paths of endless destruction, yet his secret 
natural desire must needs be, not to perish but 
to live.’ 

This solid basis of the minimal duties in 
Hooker’s ethics receives a certain illumination 
from comparison with the philosopher who 
systematically grounded his whole politics on 
the most solid and minimal basis possible. That 
philosopher was Thomas Hobbes. Searching for 
a law effective among all men, Hobbes was led 
to found men’s duties on the strongest and 
steadiest natural passion, the fear of death and 
especially of violent death. By no means does 
Hooker ground his minimal law of reason on a 
mere repulsion from pain nor his politics on 
minimal duties alone. There is a useful analogy 
nevertheless. Hooker’s search for a natural law 
effectively prescribing man’s relation to God 
leads him also to base man’s most necessary 
duties on the desire to continue in being eter- 
nally, a desire common even to the most ‘des- 
perate despiser of God and godliness living.” 

I have dwelled on the manner in which the 
. end, the content, and the knowledge of Hook- 
er’s law of reason distinguish it from its Aristo- 
telian equivalent. But it is also distinct in its 
very legal form. Hooker set forth not merely 
principles of reason but laws of reason. 

This differs decisively from the Aristotelian 
teaching. Aristotle speaks of natural justice or 
right in his thematic discussions, but not of 
natural law. He even emphasizes that all right 
among men is changeable, whatever may be the 
situation among the gods.™ Interpretation of 


32 Works, III, 511, 615-16. “That sovereign 
good, which is the eternal fruition of all good, 
being our last and chiefest felicity, there is no 
desperate despiser of God and godliness living 
which doth not wish for. The difference between 
right and crooked minds, is in the means which 
the one or the other de eschew or follow.” Works, 
II, 599: ef. I, 648, 697, 511. 

33 Nicomachean Ethies, V vii. 

It is true that Aristotle in Book II, vi, 18, re- 


this passage is not easy, but it seems to mean 
that all rules of political justice need be quali- 
fied in extreme cases in order to preserve that 
very polity whose justice is their object. The 
rescue of a citizen from undeserved suffering on 
his country’s behalt might entail a potentially 
disastrous war. Tc repeat, the principles of 
natural justice are means to preserve a just 
community and therefore dispensable when 
their application might endanger that commu- 
nity or its justice.’ 

For Hooker, however, the laws of reason are 
indispensable means to an object superior to all 
earthly considerations, They are therefore 
superior to all exceptions here on earth. “Nat- 
ural laws direct in such sort, that in all things 
we must for ever do according unto them.” The 
precepts’ unequivocal generality cannot be due 
to the grand dignity of the acts they prescribe. 
It will be remembered that the laws of reason 
concern only things of a “mean... degree of 
goodness.” Rather, it is owing to the fact that 
these duties, ordinary in themselves, are never- 
theless the necessary means prescribed by God 
to the greatest good. Thus the generality dis- 
tinguishing Hooker’s “law” is occasioned by its 
stature as God’s command. Law as distin- 
guished from counsel implies mandatory coun- 
sel, advice that is in some way enforced by 
sanctions in the counsellor. Hooker holds that 
a provident God rewards man with a happiness 
far more perfect than that available in this life 
only if man strictly performs what “the law 
of nature and God” prescribes. “The light of 
nature,” Hooker assures us in chapter xi of 
Book I, “is never able to find out any way 


marks that certain acts such as adultery are al- 
ways “extreme,” which implies that they are 
absolutely wrong. But is is not certain that this 
brief remark represents Aristotle’s developed doc- 
trine as presented in Book V. Compare the treat- 
ment of adultery in Politics, VII, 1335b, 38. 

It is also true that Aristotle does speak in the 
Rhetoric, I, 13, of laws “‘based upon nature.” His 
bare references there, however, occur but inci- 
dentally to his task of providing materials useful 
for persuasion—especially when positive law is 
against the advocate. In addition, neither of his 
illustrations occurs in his own name, but rather 
as a quotation from other writers. Neither illus- 
tration, moreover, seems free in the original from 
an association with divine, rather than natural, 
origin. At least one implies a doctrine—all 
slavery is unnatural—with which Aristotle else- 
where expressly disagrees. 

44 See Leo Strauss, “Marsilius of Padua,’ in 
History of Political Philosophy, p. 243. Cf. Strauss, 
Natural Right and History, pp. 156-64. 
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of obtaining the reward of bliss, but by per- 
forming exactly the duties and works of 
righteousness.” 


II, PHILOSOPHY AND MORAL VIRTUE 


The demands of divine justice decisively con- 
dition Hooker’s treatment not only of the 
necessary qualities but also of the finer ones. 
Indeed, Hooker writes frequently that the 
performance of “virtuous duties” is all that 
“the gospel of Christ requireth’ even from 
fallen nature in order that immortal happiness 
be obtained. Those who commend the “love of 
equity and right itself,’ for its own sake, 
“though they speak not of religion, do notwith- 
standing declare that which is in truth her only 
working.” Perhaps this partly explains the 
“rationalism” which some have observed in 
Hooker’s teaching; it surely accounts for his 
reliance upon philosophers such as Aristotle. In 
them can be found both an exposition of the 
virtues fitting man’s nature and a speculative 
account of nature generally. But Hooker’s reli- 
ance on the philosophers is qualified, just as the 
adequacy of their views on virtue and specula- 
tion is qualified. For the philosophers did not 
recognize the unqualified perfection of which 
nature is capable, especially the literally divine 
end possible for man. This culminating knowl- 
edge occasions the differences distinguishing 
the place of philosophy and moral virtue in 
Hooker from their place in the ethics of ‘‘the 
head of all philosophers,” Aristotle. 

To begin with, philosophy itself is depreci- 
ated. Indeed Hooker celebrates speculation, 
but this is not inquiry by the unassisted reason, 
It is inquiry whose difficulties and doubts are 
resolved and decisively enlightened by revela- 
tion. The queen of the sciences is not philo- 
sophic reason but ‘‘theological reason, which 
out of principles in Scripture that are plain, 
soundly deduceth more doubtful inferences.’’3” 
What Aristotle saw as queen serves the King of 
Kings. It might be said that the theoretical 
perfection of philosophy becomes ultimately 
inferior to the moral virtue of justice, to divine 
justice which commands obedience to its laws 
and essential beliefs. This is only to say again 
that divine justice leads where philosophy 
alone does not go: to an immortal and divine 
happiness. ; 

With respect to moral virtue proper, the 


35 I xi 5, ef. ix 1, II viii 2; Works, III, 599, 619. 
I viii 8, 11, IHI ix 1, VII xv 14, V ix 1, Ixxxi 4, 
IV lx 5, 6, 7. 

36 Vj 2, 3, lxxi 2, II i 2. 

37 WVorks, III, 594-95. Cf. II iv 7, vii; III viii 
7-10, esp. 11, 12-17. 
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chief effect of Hooker’s theology is a deprecia- 
tion of the more or less aristocratic manliness 
praised by Aristotle, in favor of a somewhat less 
political and more dutiful Christian righteous- 
ness. I do not wish to overstate this. Hooker’s 
doctrines are fervidly Aristotelian compared to 
the powerful attacks on aristocratic morality 
and politics launched by Machiavelli, followed 
up by Hobbes and Locke. Hooker surely fol- 
lows Aristotle in taking his ethical bearings 
from the gentlemanly excellences, no less for 
their “beauty” than for their “fitness for use.” 
To his readers he counsels “the cherishing of 
those virtues ..., wherein if nobility do chance 
to flourish, they are both an ornament and a 
stay to the commonwealth wherein they live.” 38 
And thus he praises among the virtues not only 
the courage, moderation, and prudence which 
are politically necessary, but also the more 
splendid Churchillian virtues of liberality and 
grandeur of soul less closely tied to utility. 
Liberality and even magnificence befit great 
men. They ‘‘always know that great things are 
at their hands expected. ... For actions which 
must be great, mean instruments will not 
serve.... 7’ Even in matters of religious wor- 
ship “devout magnificence” is a fitting tribute. 
If charity to the poor is a necessary work, the 
splendid raising of churches is even in God’s 
eyes “an honorable work.” Hooker’s words 
seem to point toward the peak of moral virtue 
for Aristotle: magnanimity or greatness of soul. 
Knowing its own excellence, noble pride pur- 
sues only what Hooker like Aristotle calls “the 
chiefest”’ of “earthly blessings,” “reputation” 
or “honor.’’39 

But if Hooker prepares a celebration of mag- 
nanimity, he does not consummate it. His 
writings include no discussion of noble pride 
comparable to that in Book IV of the Nico- 
machean Ethics. The reason seems to be the 
equivocal place of pride occasioned by Hooker’s 
Christianity. 

Magnanimity presupposes an unflawed ex- 
cellence of character and a proud awareness of 
that excellence. But this disposition is at vari- 
ance with the Christian’s insistence that all 
men are flawed by sin and that fallen man’s 
well-doing proceeds fundamentally, if indi- 
rectly, from God’s providence. This insistence 
implies that man’s disposition ought always to 
contain an element of humility, of subservience 
to his true superior, God. The status of pride is 
then doubtful. It is quite striking that Hooker 
does not, like Aristotle, treat vanity as merely 


38 VII xviii 10, ef. xxiv 5. 
39 V lxxvi 2, 3, xxvii 14; VII xxiv 18; V xv 3, 4; 
V xv 5 lxxix 14. 
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one kind of vice. Hooker calls vanity the crown- 
ing “mother”? of “all” vice. His readers are 
exhorted repeatedly to ‘‘meekness and tender- 
ness of heart.” “God doth load with his grace 
the lowly, when the proud he sendeth empty 
away,” he writes, and then interprets a Biblical 
parable. 

The Pharisee and publican having presented 
themselves in one and the same place, the temple 
of God, for performance of one and the same 
duty, the duty of prayer, did notwithstanding, in 
that respect only, so far differ the one from the 
other, that our Lord’s own verdict of them re- 
maineth (as you know) on record, “They de- 
parted home,” the sinful publican, through 
humility of prayer, just; the just Pharisee, 
through pride, sinful. So much better doeth he ac- 
cept of a contrite peccavi, than of an arrogant Deo 
grattas.*° 

Similarly, Hooker’s praise of liberality and 
magnificence is qualified by his view that vir- 
tue’s importance depends essentially on one’s 
intention as perceived by God, rather than on 
the grandeur of one’s means. “... The mean- 
est and the very poorest amongst men yielding 
unto God as much in proportion as the great- 
est, and many times in affection more, [may be 
assured] that in his sight from whom all good is 
expected, they are concerning acceptation, 
protection, divine privileges and preeminences 
whatsoever, equals and peers with them unto 
whom they are otherwise in earthly respects 
inferiors.” In short, the more splendid and 
aristocratic virtues culminating in magnanim- 
ity are kept from their Aristotelian place by the 
Christian tendencies in Hookers thought 
which advance patience, humility and dutiful- 
ness. Greatness of soul is somewhat presump- 
tuous in the light of divine justice. 

The preeminence of divine justice depreci- 
ates not only the magnanimity which crowns 
the fine man, but also the more or less aristo- 


49 Works, III, 702. Hooker expands upon all the 
evils occurring in “private families,” “greater so- 
cieties,” and the Church. He then says that by 
“ ... naming pride, we name the mother which 
brought them forth, and the only nurse that feed- 
eth them. Give me the hearts of all men humbled; 
and what is there that can overthrow or disturb 
the peace of the world? wherein many things are 
cause of much evil: but pride of all.” Works, ITI, 
606, cf. 647, 614. Cf. Aristotle, Hudemian Ethics, 
1240>, 21-24. 

“The good man never finds fault with himself 
at the moment of his act, like the incontinent, nor 
the later with the earlier man, like the penitent, 
nor the earlier with the later, like the liar.” 

41 V lxxix 8. 
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cratic distributive Justice which crowns the fine 
polity. These two are inextricably combined in 
Aristotle’s thought, in fact, for the claims of the 
outstanding man justly extend to political rule, 
if not to unqualified political rule. If the flooring 
of Aristotle’s ethics is attuned to the necessities 
of politics, the ceiling is attuned to the best in 
polities, the best regime. The peak of aristo- 
cratic virtue is matched by the peak of distribu- 
tive justice, an appropriate distribution of 
office and privilege to the finer man. While the 
manner of distribution or the form of govern- 
ment is crucial to the consummation of Aris- 
totle’s ethics, it is not so crucial to Hooker’s. 
“« .. The kinds [of regiment] being many, 
Nature tieth not to any one, but leaveth the 
choice as a thing arbitrary.” It is perfectly 
characteristic of Hooker that his only thematic 
elaboration of justice passes up human justice 
(briefly summed up as “distributive, commu- 
tative, and corrective’) to dwell upon divine 
justice. Justice is considered as “the bond” of 
the very “world,” whereby each thing benefits 
from the rest. God’s distributive justice “yields 
unto each person that which is due according to 
the difference of their quality.” God’s correc- 
tive justice punishes sins. No commutative 
justice is mentioned, perhaps because there are 
no transactions in divine justice between par- 
ties sufficiently equal so that each can benefit 
the other.“ God’s goodness cannot be increased 
by man; man’s goodness comes as the free gift 
of God. Thus justice consists fundamentally in 
dutiful righteousness. If its manifestation lies 
partly in helping other men according to law, 
its fundamental tenor consists in righteous 
obedience to God’s law. Human justice is but a 
reflection of the dictates of divine justice. 

The substitution of divine for political justice 
yields a tone of dutiful resignation to Hooker’s 
politics which further distinguishes it from 
Aristotle’s. For the excellence of political jus- 
tice is never unqualified in Aristotle’s teaching, 
whereas Hooker’s divine justice is in an impor- 
tant sense always perfect. Apart from its gen- 
eral inferiority to philosophy, political justice 
is so rarely perfect in practice that its very 
stature in Aristotelian principle is somewhat 
questionable. It prescribes the most excellent 
kinds of action and character only in the best 
regime. In all others—in the overwhelming 
majority of cases, that is—justice prescribes 
goods inferior to that of which the fine man is 
capable. The good citizen and the good man are 
rarely identical. For Hooker, however, divine 
justice is always perfect, and that perfection 
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conditions his treatment of all human justice. 
Even that which may appear as chance or evil 
falls under the law of God—if it be only his first 
and unknowable eternal law. Even the faults of 
earthly justice are in a decisive way the dictates 
of divine justice. Perhaps no other part of 
Hooker’s ethics indicates so graphically the 
distinction between his Christian Aristote- 
lianism and Aristotle’s own political philoso- 
phy. : 

To conclude, Hooker’s ethics is given its 
decisive tone by his Christian understanding of 
man as finally a spiritual animal, not simply a 
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rational and political animal. The religious 
content, the elaborately calculated derivation, 
even the strict legality, of Hooker’s law of 
reason reflect its important stature as a provi- 
dential deity’s command of the necessary means 
of salvation. Similarly, the aristocratic and 
political tone of Aristotelian moral virtue is 
qualified by Hooker with a tenor of humility 
and a-political dutifulness befitting obedience 
to a justice not human but divine. The distinc- 
tive basis of Hooker’s political philosophy is 
obtained not by philosophy alone, but only 
with the decisive assistance of revelation. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
ON THE CRISIS OF POLITICAL IMAGINATION 


To THE EDITOR: 


Joseph §. Murphy, in his review of The 
Crisis of Political Imagination in your June, 
1965 issue, p. 460, has handled my main ideas 
with considerable carelessness. Most of the 
views he attributes to me I do not recognize as 
those I tried to ses down in the book; and his 
main criticism seems to me patently fallacious 
as well as misleading concerning my argument. 
Some of the fault here is undoubtedly mine. If 
I were rewriting the book now I think I could 
be clearer; and there may be faults in the book 
which he has sensed but has not succeeded in 
bringing into focus. Nevertheless, more sympa- 
thetic readers have gained a very different im- 
pression of the book than the one described in 
the review. Hence the same intention which led 
me to write the book constrains me to attempt 
a brief clarification and rejoinder. 

1. The reviewer states that the book’s chief 
theme is “the alleged failure of political theory 
to do away once and for all with all the world’s 
ills and to rectify the tragedy of the human 
condition.” In contrast, my own notion of the 
book’s chief theme is that it concerns the 
failure of political theory to attend with suff- 
cient fidelity to those ills which cannot be 
rectified. I dwell particularly on the primary 
and unrelievable gravity (as well asrelevance 
to political theory) of death and of sin. What I 
tried to argue is that politics, with its responsi- 
bility for the general setting of life, must be 
concerned with trying to assure such a setting 
that these insuperable ills can be confronted 
with dignity and composure. I am perhaps in 
error on this matter; but if so, my error is cer- 
tainly not that of suggesting that political 
theory can “do away once and for all” with 
death and sin. 

2. Murphy asserts that alienation is an “ex- 
ceptive” concept and that it would be senseless 
to assert that “everyone, everywhere and al- 
ways,” is alienated. To begin with, this is cer- 
tainly not true. None of the main concepts 
through which we envision man—rationality, 
freedom, and the like—are “‘exceptive’’; other- 
wise, they would not serve to characterize man 
as such. By way of analogy he asserts that it 
would be senseless to assert that all men, in all 
times, are selfish. But it is not, as Christian 
arguments concerning original sin show. These 
arguments may be false; men may be less uni- 
versally selfish than the more pessimistic 
Christians suppose. But che doctrine of original 


sin is not senseless. Likewise it is not senseless 
—although it may be false—to assert that man 
as such is an alienated being. 

In suggesting that this was my point Murphy 
seriously oversimplifies the view I was trying 
to present. I did try to show that alienation is 
present in a great many aspects of our lives 
today; and I argued too that present-day es- 
trangement characterizes human life as such. 
Alienation, as well as death and sin, is among 
the ills which I argued could not be completely 
rectified. But surely it is reasonable to hold that 
there are degrees of alienation and that man is 
more alienated now than he has been at some 
periods in the past. This seems to me a rather 
complex matter, but I do not think I am guilty 
of quite so unqualified and indiscriminate an 
application of the concept as he charges. 

The reviewer implicitly acknowledges that I 
draw some limits in applying the concept when 
he imputes to me belief in a past “veritable 
Golden Age of Fulfillment.” But here he mis- 
construes my viewpoint in the other direction. 
I did not intend to put forth such a notion and 
I really cannot see how a reasonably conscien- 
tious reader could think that I did. I do have the 
impression that life in the Athenian polis or the 
medieval town often involved less estrange- 
ment than does life in a modern city or suburb. 
But I do not know how I could have made 
clearer my belief that no “Golden Age of Ful- 
fillment” is possible within history nor my 
conviction that even the best of earlier societies 
have suffered from the radical flaw of class con- 
flict and exploitation. Indeed, one aspect of my 
chief theme is that, because of the poverty 
which has always afflicted mankind, no earlier 
societies have had our opportunities for achiev- 
ing community. 

3. Finally, the reviewer states that “it is 
sheer folly to suppose that a possible solution to 
these problems lies in the resurrection of an- 
cient and well interred religious institutions.” 
While “sheer folly” is a little strong, I share his 
conviction that such a view would be seriously 
in error, and ask, who indeed holds it? Some 
Anglicans and some Catholics, perhaps. But I 
certainly do not. Again he has made my argu- 
ment seem something very different from my 
intention. I was trying to pose the question as 
to how religious truths can be recognized by a 
society in view of this very fact: that the an- 
cient religious institutions cannot (and I think I 
pretty clearly said should not) be re-established. 
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Further, I devoted many pages to distinguish- 
ing between the religiously significant but un- 
dogmatic insights of artists, philosophers, and 
various secular figures—many of whom may be 
professed atheists—and the revelations on 
which religions are built. I explicitly stated 
that only the former, free of all dogma and 
orthodoxy, should in any way be officially sup- 
ported. I confess that I am still not satisfied 
with this argument and am convinced only that 
the problem is serious, and that I am on the 
right track. But when a critic implies that I 
desire to resurrect the Holy Roman Empire I 
can only feel that he ought to pay more atten- 
tion to what I said. 

The Crisis of Political Imagination is cen- 
tered upon these hypotheses: that man is prop- 
erly and inevitably concerned above all with 
questions concerning eternity; that serenity 
and dignity in personal existence depend on 
achieving an intuition, even if unformulable, 
of the answers to these questions; that one’s 
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sense of the meaning of his existence is not 
derived mainly from dogmas or even from 
churches but from the whole society in which 
he lives; that government, as the present ad- 
ministration in Washington has clearly ac- 
knowledged, is necessarily and increasingly 
concerned with the quality of the whole soci- 
ety; and that consequently the simple and ex- 
treme secularism of the modern democracies, 
while embodying some important truths, can- 
not be an historical resting place. These hy- 
potheses seem to me to state some of the main 
conditions of community. The crisis of political 
imagination I see as lying in our loss of serious 
and deep concern for community. I readily 
admit that these are vast issues, which I have 
by no means mastered. I had hoped, however, 
in writing The Crisis of Political Imagination, 
that we might discuss them. 


GLENN TINDER 
University of Massachusetts (Boston) 


MATCH TO TINDER 


To TRE EDITOR: 


I very much regret that Glenn Tinder finds 
my review of his The Crisis of Political Imagina- 
tion careless. [ am certainly inclined to agree 
with his assertion that ‘some of the fault is 
undoubtedly” his own in failing to make his 
arguments clear. My quarrel, however, is not 
with the clarity of his writing, but with the 
intellectual utility of the concepts which con- 
stitute the heart of his arguments. 

It may be, as he complains, that he does not 
recognize the views attributed to him, a cir- 
cumstance about which there is little to say; 
that my main criticisms are “fallacious as well 
as misleading,” is a somewhat more grave 
charge and requires examination. 

He denies that it is senseless to use the con- 
cept of alienation in the way he does. He argues 
that my objections to the use of ‘alienation’ 
would apply equally to ‘rationality,’ ‘freedom,’ 
and the like. I quite agree. If these concepts 
are used, as they often are, in the same fashion 
as he uses ‘alienation’ they are indeed meaning- 
less. I fully understand his desire to have such 
statements characterized as, at the very least, 
false, rather than meaningless. For then his 
talk about alienation would have the appear- 
ance of empirical legitimacy. After all, the 
denial of a false proposition is a true proposi- 
tion. My objection is that he has asserted no 
propositions, but rather a host of meaningless 
statements which can neither be confirmed nor 
disconfirmed. Saying, as he does, that the doc- 
trine of original sin, though it may be false, is 
not senseless, does not make the doctrine of 


original sin meaningful—and the same holds 
for alienation and other similarly misused con- 
cepts. It is a simple rule of thought that a prop- 
erty, quality, or condition which can be predi- 
cated universally is uninformative—it tells us 
nothing about the world or its contents. 

I agree, in this context, that talk about vary- 
ing degrees of alienation is a complex matter. 
It becomes all the more complex in the absence 
of a clear and unambiguous statement about 
what sort of condition the alienated condition 
is supposed to be. 

As to the rest I can only ask: How does one 
go about confirming or disconfirming the hy- 
pothesis that “man is properly and inevitably 
concerned above all with questions concerning 
eternity’? What is one to do with the state- 
ment: “Serenity and dignity in personal exist- 
ence depend on achieving an intuition (sic), 
even if unformulable of the answers to these 
questions”? I do not know. I do not know how 
one can know. 

Tinder mentions at several junctures what 
his intentions were. [ am, of course, pleased to 
know something about these, though it must 
be clear that I reviewed what I took him to be 
saying in his book, not what he intended to say. 

The pity of this exchange is that what sep- 
arates Tinder from my own position is what 
separates political theory, at least as it is done 
in some quarters, from political theory as it is 
done in others. Yet we have done little to nar- 
row the breach. 


JosEpH $. MURPHY 
Brandeis Uniwersity 
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ON ELECTORAL MYTH AND REALITY 


To THE EDITOR: 


One item, at least, in the article by Philip E, 
Converse, Aage R. Clauson and Warren E. 
Miller: “Electoral Myth and Reality: The 
1964 Election” (this Review, June, 1965) de- 
serves comment. 

In attempting to explain the Goldwater loss 
in 1964, the authors offer some strikingly orig- 
inal observations. In their effort to explain the 
Goldwater strategy, they construct a rationale 
(pp. 332-6) which is supposed to reveal what 
might have served to mislead the Goldwater 
forces into thinkiag that they could win the 
contest against President Johnson. The authors 
suggest, in effect, that practically everyone in 
the country knew that Senator Goldwater had 
little chance of winning in November, There- 
fore, there must be some explanation as to why 
Goldwater and his aides were so badly misled. 
There is an explanaticn. But it cannot be ob- 
tained by employing the theory of games, which 
in this case would place victory as the sole or 
major objective of all participants. 

According to the authors, Goldwater was 
misled by the intensive efforts of his supporters 
which led him to believe that he had a larger 
base of support than actually existed. In their 
words, ‘... the large bulk of letters to public 
officials or the printed media come from a tiny 
fraction of the population, which tends to 
write very repetitively. ... [and] as these few 
people write more and more letters over time, 
they are counted again and again...” (p. 
333). We are thus to conclude that inasmuch as 
‘public opinion is a protean thing,” (p. 332) 
the Goldwater forces committed a most under- 
standable error: they simply failed to realize 
how weak their base of support really was. 

But 1964 was not an orthodox election year. 
The quest for winning elections, which had al- 
ways serve to guide the decision-making pro- 
cess in the past, was absent to a large degree 
from the 1964 Republican nominating conven- 
tion. How could such a thing happen? People 
dominated by ideological considerations and 
dedicated to Senator Goldwater captured con- 
trol of the delegate-selection process. For them, 
being “right” was far more important than 
winning the contest for the presidency. To para- 


phrase one of them: they had won with echoes 
but they much preferred a choice. 

In these circumstances, the standards used 
by the authors to try to explain what probably 
took place in the minds of those advising Gold- 
water were not necessarily the standards em- 
ployed by the Goldwater people. The Gold- 
water forces may have been comforted but 
were not misled by their own fan mail. When 
one is called to duty, one goes without regard 
to cost or consequence. How else does one 
explain the uncompromising and ideologically 
“heavy” tone of the Goldwater acceptance 
speech? “Southern strategy” notwithstanding, 
a man eager to win does not snub party leaders 
and millions of the rank-and-file. 

Moreover, we have had benefit of the type of 
analysis offered by Richard Neustadt in Prest- 
dential Power long enough to realize that our 
ex post facto analyses of political events often 
impose a degree of order to the happenings 
which the participants wouldn’t recognize, 
Even the 1964 Republican nominating conven- 
tion and campaign, filled as they were with 
examples of great single-mindedness, were none- 
theless the products of decisions and events 
which were at times disparate and isolated. 
Senator Goldwater probably did feel an obliga- 
tion to his dedicated followers who had long 


‘been begging him to run. His original plan was 


set in motion before the assassination of Presi- 
dent Kennedy and although this plan may 
have depended upon his running against Ken- 
nedy, it was still allowed to continue after 
November, 1963. And, what ideologue wouldn’t 
jump at the chance to present his case before a 
nation-wide audience? In the meantime, Gold- 
water supporters worked hard lining up dele- 
gates who would not stray from the fold in the 
face of threats, including that of almost certain 
defeat at the polls in November. This last 
factor was the key to the Goldwater nomina- 
tion. His followers may not have won more 
than temporary control of a major party, but 
they did gain command of the delegate-selec- 
tion machinery. And as they showed us so 
clearly, this can mean much more than what 
members of the Gallup panel say. 
Wiuuram C. Baum 
Cretghton University 


ERRATA 


The Review regrets two editorial mistakes 
resulting in the misidentification of men named 
in Avery Leiserson’s article on “Scientists and 
the Policy Process” in the June issue. On p. 412, 


in the acknowledgement footnote to Table I, 


the correct name is David Z. Beckler. On p. 
415, in the second paragraph of footnote 19, 
the correct name is Edward C. Wenk, formerly 
on the staff of the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology, Executive Office of the President. | 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Symbolic Uses of Politics. By Murray 
EpetmMan, (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1964. Pp. 201. $5.00.) 


This is one of those lucid, tightly reasoned 
books that are an intellectual pleasure to read, be- 
cause its argument-—and its virtues and defects— 
are so pellucidly visible. The book discusses how 
symbols affect political action generally and how 
political symbols influence what people specifically 
expect out of government. As the title implies and 
as the content verifies, it is not a book about the 
relationship between what people individually 
want and how these wants are collectively, politi- 
cally symbolized. Rather, the subject matter is ver- 
bal and non-verbal symbols, in the sense in which 
Pavlov or J. B. Watson analyzed them: as cues 
which are received by the brain and produce con- 
ditioned responses. The subject matter is not the 
food fed to the dog but the bell or other stimulus 
to which the dog responds in order to get the 
food. Occasionally and only peripherally, the au- 
thor considers the political hungers that relate po- 
litical responses to symbolic cues, but his candid, 
central concern is with the symbols of hunger and 
of food and not the elusive reality of hunger and 
food. 

Edelman analyzes a variety of symbolic activi- 
ties, including the ritual of leader-follower rela- 
tionships and of authority. He nicely describes 
the rituals involved, for example, in law enforce- 
ment, collective bargaining, and in the practices of 
regulatory agencies. He persuasively argues that 
these rituals are a basic characteristic of these po- 
litical practices in America. Law enforcement in 
this book becomes a ritualistic game in which 
both citizen and government test enforceability of 
legal rules by symbolic acts probing the limits of 
coercion and compliance that lie just this side of 
force. Collective bargairing becomes a verbal ex- 
change in which each party tests the willingness of 
the other to demand and concede—and in the 
process symbolically reassures the public (which 
will likely pay the bill in the form of higher 
prices) that the end of bargaining has achieved 
the best interests of labor, management, and the 
public, Regulatory agencies similarly limit and are 
limited by the demands of the regulated industry 
and similarly reassure the public that its interests 
have been served. 

Leadership is analyzed in terms of a public 
official’s availability, his conspicuousness, and 
above all his ability ta give the impression of 
being able to cope with the great problems which 
confront the polity. A major goal of the leader is 
to maximize acquiescence. To achieve this he 


must establish the symbolic and artificial sem- 
blance of coping with these problems. The test of 
his effectiveness is the establishment of a consen- 
sus on norms. The occurrence of the dissensus 
that in extreme form is called rebellion is an am- 
bivalent response to a variety of political value 
symbols. 

The book contains the virtues and vices of re- 
ducing political analysis to the symbolic, to which 
semanticists and stimulus-response psychologists 
at times tend to reduce human action. To estab- 
lish agreement on the meaning of the symbols of 
loyalty and dissent is difficult but it is far easier 
than to establish agreement on the ways that con- 
crete acts abstractly labeled, for example, iden- 
tification and alienation affect loyalty and dissent. 
Purely verbal units of analysis are more readily 
demonstrable and manipulable than those which 
include non-symbolic origins of behavior. It is in- 
deed unnecessary to consider non-rational roots of 
behavior to be able to demonstrate what the au- 
thor has so cogently shown: that our political ac- 
tions are to an enormous degree amenable to 
symbolie analysis and people do act politically in 
response to symbols. It is similarly unnecessary to 
probe deeply into the meaning of meaning, for 
semanticists to point out how bound people are 
by their words. And stimulus-response psychology 
has produced a wealth of highly valuable research 
with specific, discrete, demonstrable units of anal- 
ysis like the conditioned stimulus of Pavlov’s bell. 

The defects of symbolic analysis relate to the 
excessive emphasis on symbols, which in this book 
is symbolized by Edelman’s bold assertion that we 
can learn more about the behavior of elites and 
masses from esthetic theory than from anthropol- 
ogy and social psychology. In his frank uneasiness 
about symbolism, he keeps peering over the edge 
of the symbolic into the, to him, obscure world of 
human wants and other mental processes. Rebel- 
lion, he says, correlates with a bimodal value pat- 
tern and he seems to say that this bimodality 
causes rebellion. But he declines to let things rest 
with the symbolic: particular wants of people 
must be satisfied to produce “political content- 
ment.” And he does not quite argue that the stage 
settings and ritual actions of policy makers and 
administrators are sufficient conditions for con- 
tentment. Dramaturgy is not enough: popular 
anxiety about ultimate consequences remains. 

But Edelman shies away from this obscure, 
non-symbolic, non-raticnal world whose existence 
he seems to acknowledge anxiously. Symbolic sat- 
isfactions are not enough, but what the real needs 
are he does not seriously discuss. He treads over 
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the psychology from which he says we can learn 
so little with the uneasy awkwardness of a city- 
slicker suffering from agoraphobia and muddy feet 
as he steps into these vast, well-tilled, and fertile 
fields of scientific endeavor. To let rebellion be 
symbolized as an ambivalent response to signs 
and as a bimodal value pattern, leaves much to be 
said about not only revolution but also about 
more orderly political conflict. 

What people mean when they say “you can’t 
eat the constitution” remains verbal in this book. 
Hunger and the lack of food remain not quite 
brazen sound, but they are regarded as little more 
than tinkling cymbals. The actual state of the 
stomach is not deemed very relevant to the dis- 
cussion. This limitation of the book delimits its 
contribution, which in its own terms indeed is 
very worthy of our attention-—-James C. Davies, 
University of Oregon. 


Theories of the Political System: Classics of Po- 
litical Thought and Modern Political Analysis. 
By Wiui1AM T. Buu. (Englewood Cliffs, N J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1965. Pp. vi, 502. $7.95.) 


This stimulating book is an imaginative and 
bold attempt to relate the classics of political 
thought to modern political analysis. Bluhm seeks, 
in this way, to build a bridge (1) between the tra- 
ditional masters of political philosophy and mod- 
ern political scientists, and (2) “between the vary- 
ing tendencies with political studies today.” He 
seeks to demonstrate the continued relevance of 
the classics to the approaches, problems, and am- 
bitions of the modern political scientist. Hope- 
fully, the outcome may be the synthesis of classic 
and modern, “noumenalist” and “naturalist.” In 
this synthesis justice would be done to philoso- 
phy, science, and statesmanship, to the good life, 
empirical politics, and prudential judgment. 

Bluhm supports his argument in a provocative 
series of critical essays in which he compares clas- 
sic and modern. The illuminating, heuristic juxta- 
position is best captured, initially, in his chapter 
titles which also reveal the book’s contents, most 
of the men treated, and clues as to the meaning 
of such terms as “naturalist,” and “noumenalist”: 
“Naturalistic Political Science: Thucydides and 
Snyder;” “Noumenalist Political Science: Plato 
and Strauss;” “The Aristotelian Bridge: Aristotle, 
Lipset, Almond;” “The Augustinian Bridge: St. 
Augustine, Niebuhr, and Morgenthau;” “Thomas 
and Neo-Thomism: St. Thomas and Maritain ;” 
“Naturalistic Prudence: Machiavelli and Neus- 
tadt;” “Mathematics in Naturalistic Political 
Science: Hobbes, Downs, and Riker;” “From Po- 
litical Science to Ideology: Lockean Theory;” 
“Naturalistic Political Science as Interest Group 
Theory: Harrington and Bentley;” “The Theory 
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of Democratic Virtue: Rousseau, Friedrich, and 
Burns;” “Conservative _Immanentism: Burke and 
Lippmann;” “Marxian Theory: Marx, Engels, 
Mills;” “Scientific Liberalism: John Stuart Mill 
and Christian Bay.” 

Bluhm argues that a critical, comparative re- 
view of classic theories and certain modern ana- 
logues will (1) greatly enhance our methodological 
sophistication, (2) help transform ideology into 
knowledge, and (3) advance the building of a gen- 
eral political theory which will accommodate par- 
tial insights and illuminate the whole discipline. 
Bluhm urges a fruitful dialogue among contending 
schools, classic and modern. He believes that such 
a dialogue would lead to that synthesis which 
would do justice to an integrated political science, 
one in which the integrity of individual ap- 
proaches would not be sacrificed in the resulting 
union. In such a science, “political ethics would 
not swallow up descriptive science, nor would eth- 
ical questions be reduced to behavioral ones.” The 
‘Socratic dialectic of the Platonists would not be 
outmoded,” but would “work with more elaborate 
and sophisticated data.” The desirability and pos- 
sibility of democracy, communism, and other sys- 
tems and theories, would be tested in the light of 
broader ethical and scientific inquiry. Moreover, 
there would be room for many approaches: of de- 
cision-making, group process, conditions of demo- 
cratic stability, the structure of freedom. Bluhm’s 
disposition to relate ethics, science, and states- 
manship is reflected in his critical acceptance of 
these approaches. Thus, “Neustadt’s recipes for 
power would not be outlawed but would be com- 
bined with, and perhaps modified by, a theory of 
the uses of power.” Similarly, “game theory, from 
which the students of political ethics can learn ca- 
nons of clear and precise reasoning about ends 
and means, could no longer be criticized as a 
science of sharp practice but would become one 
aspect of a science of the human political good.” 
And, ultimately, “the mathematical vocabulary 
which has been developed by the game theorists 
and some of the other decision-making theorists 
might become a vehicle for expressing the prin- 
ciples of the entire unified discipline, both in its 
ethical and behavioral dimensions.” 

What can be said of this ambitious, stimulating, 
very suggestive book? Two main points need to 
be stressed. First, this book should be welcomed 
as another major effort to reconcile the norma- 
tive, empirical, and prudential components of the 
discipline of political science. It will unquestion- 
ably be an exciting book for students in political 
theory who are interested in exploring the possi- 
bilities of constructing a grand theoretical design. 
They will be encouraged to read the classics with 
an eye to universal ideas; they will see in the 
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classics most of the methodologies and assump- 
tions that underlie the “discordant variety” of 
modern political science; and they will be helped 
to weave together the diverse threads of the disci- 
pline’s several fields into a more meaningful theo- 
retical fabric. 

Second, one hopes that the partisans on both 
sides of Bluhm’s bridge will not shoot him down 
without seriously examiring his thesis and argu- 
ment. If the traditional theorist or modern empir- 
icist attempt to discredit him by sniping at what 
they consider his faulty interpretations of the men 
treated, they will be missing his main point: the 
continued relevance of the classics for modern po- 
litical science, and the need to develop a more 
“catholic” political theory for modern men. In 
those places where Bluhm’s exposition and analy- 
sis may be incomplete cr questionable, let those 
concerned not rip the bridge down but construc- 
tively assist in its complstion—or at least suggest 
an alternative bridge. Happily, we are now far 
along in the task of clearing the air of the often 
stultifying smoke produced by the extremist guns 
in the behavioral-traditional battle. As a result, 
we can now see better the remaining problems 
that face us as we seek, in our respective ways, to 
advance the five major tasks of the discipline: 
unity, clarification of the good political life, illu- 
mination of empirical political behavior, prudent 
guidance, and significant research. To the more 
inteligent accomplishment of these tasks Bluhm 
has made a major contribution, I venture to pre- 
dict that this book will be the most widely dis- 
cussed theory book of the year—Neau RIEMER, 
The University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 


The Founding of New Societies: Studies in the 
History of the United States, South Africa, 
Canada, and Australia. By Louis Hartz. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1964. Pp. xi, 
236. $6.50.) 


Professor Hartz has undertaken a difficult if not 
impossible task. By elaborating on the thesis of 
The Liberal Tradition in America, he has sought 
to propound a general theory of the principles 
governing the development of “fragment” so- 
cieties—that is, societies that have grown out of a 
fragment of an older culture. At the same time he 
has tried to combine his general treatment with 
specifie studies of four countries, each written by 
a different person. (Harts himself contributed the 
study of the United States.) 

Almost every paragraph of this impressive book 
bristles with challenging ideas, with insights, and 
with difficulties. Take its opening sentences. 
“There is a problem of traditionalism and change 
common to the societies studied in this book, and 
it derives from the fact that all of them are frag- 
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ments of the larger whole of Europe. . .. For 
when a part of a European nation is detached 
from the whole of it, and hurled outward onto 
new soil, it loses the stimulus toward change that 
the whole provides. It lapses into a kind of immo- 
bility.” (p. 3) One wonders whether the problem 
of immobility and change is not common to al- 
most every nation on the face of the earth, in- 
cluding the countries of Europe. Moreover, has 
the United States been more afflicted with immo- 
bility than has the United Kingdom? Perhaps the 
author is thinking of ideology rather than of 
events; but (whether or not that would solve the 
difficulty) this seems to be only partly true. 

Professor Hartz’s style, often poetic and some- 
how Hegelian, also adds both charm and (fre- 
quently) obscurity. The following passage is per- 
haps typical of the best of his writing: “When 
fragmentation detaches [the European ideology] 
from this context, and makes it master of a whole 
region, all sorts of magic inevitably take place. 
First of all, it becomes a universal, sinking be- 
neath the surface of thought to the level of an as- 
sumption. Then, almost instantly, it is reborn, 
transformed into a new nationalism arising out of 
the necessities of fragmentation itself.” (p. 5) (In- 
cidentally, Professor Rosecrance later tells us that 
“one of the strange outcomes of Australian histo- 
ry ... is that social and political reform did not 
lead to the consolidation of a nation-state in the 
mid-nineteenth century.” (p. 291) 

The fragments, Hartz argues, are not cross-sec- 
tions; they are horizontal cuts. In one place they 
may be feudal (Latin America), in another liberal 
(the United States), and still elsewhere radical 
(Australia). They do not reproduce a likeness of 
the original, but the transplanted element prolifer- 
ates the ideology it brought with it. Today how- 
ever the fragments are at the end of one era and 
the beginning of a new one. Just why it should 
come at the same time for all of them or what is 
the reason in each case is not always clear, al- 
though it appears to be the race problem that ex- 
plains why the mechanism of rigid conservatism is 
producing insecurity rather than security in South 
Africa, and in the United States and which will 
therefore, with a new revolution, bring to an end 
the “fragment” phase of history. Indeed, Hartz 
declares that the new era is already “igniting 
again a spark of philosophy” that had long been 
dead. 

The author finds the lack of ideological conflict 
in the various fragments the most significant fac- 
tor in determining the development of ideas (and 
events?) in those countries, although he also rec- 
ognizes, secondarily, the role of more concrete fac- 
tors. The latter, incidentally, are uniformly accord- 
ed much more significance by his collaborators. 
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Professor Leonard M. Thompson, for instance, de- 
clares that the “primary phenomenon” in South 
Africa is that the two European fragments which 
settled there “have been established amidst more 
numerous peoples of non-European origin.” (p. 
179) Interestingly enough, the word “fragment” 
escaped my eye, if indeed it appeared, in Richard 
M. Morse’s interesting chapter on Latin America. 
Professor Rosecrance, struggling manfully to bring 
his enlightening discussion of Australia into accord 
with the Hartzian theory, finds support in the fact 
that “Australia’s various schemes for meeting the 
problems of the Great Depression were far less 
radical in relation to the social context in which 
they were evolved and applied than were the par- 
allel policies of the New Deal in the American 
context.” (p. 312) The statement would appear to 
be equally applicable to Britain and many other 
non-“fragment” societies. 

Perhaps the most fundamental difficulty with 
the attempt to spread a theoretical net so wide is 
that the theory tends to become so complicated 
that it can explain anything. “The American frag- 
ment absolute,” writes Hartz, “comes out then in 
many ways: civil rights, economic life, the intri- 
cacies of political alignment. It is a jewel of many 
facets.” (p. 116) Indeed it is, It includes the abso- 
lutistie polarity by which we can switch from 
keeping the Negro in subjection to insisting on 
the most absolute equality; and at the same time 
it also includes pragmatism. (p. 115) It is remark- 
able that the latter term appears so seldom in a 
discussion of American political philosophy ; but it 
does appear, and by its inclusion in the explanato- 
ry scheme, in addition to what has gone before, it 
would seem that the theory receives a saving flex- 
ibility that would render disproof impossible. 

Many of my remarks have been critical. Per- 
haps I have indulged too freely the scholarly pen- 
chant for picking on the flaws and taking the 
gems for granted. Primarily, I would stress, how- 
ever, that this book’s value lies in its insights, its 
comparisons, its richly textured relating to each 
other of ideas and tendencies seldom contempla- 
ted together. From this kind of experience the 
reader may draw his own fruitful conclusions 
without accepting those of the author-—J. ROLAND 
Pennock, Swarthmore College. 


The Lawmakers: Recruitment and Adaptation to 
Legislative Life. By James Davin Barser. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1959. Pp. xx, 314. 
$5.00.) 


Professor Barber’s study can be read with profit 
by any interested student of government, layman 
or professional. With an understanding and sym- 
pathetic feel for the day-to-day life of the fresh- 
man state legislator, it explores imaginatively the 
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patterns of recruitment into and adjustment to 
legislative life. The results of this exploration are 
a worthwhile contribution toward understanding 
the psychology of legislative behavior. This con- 
tribution is rare, however, in that the work at- 
tempts not merely to describe and account for 
certain types of political behavior and attitudes 
but also to relate the findings to questions about the 
functioning of the legislative sub-system in the 
larger political system. It is also of more than 
usual methodological interest in that it analyzes 
coherently three varieties of data not often com- 
bined in one research operation—pre- and post- 
Session mail questionnaires (to 150 freshman Con- 
necticut legislators of the 1959 session), intensive 
interviews with a sample (27) of the ninety-six leg- 
islators returning either or both of the mail ques- 
tionnaires and basic documentary data such as legis- 
lative records and census reports. 

The book’s substance can be readily described. 
On the basis of a legislative-activity index, calcu- 
lated from legislative records, and a willingness- 
to-return-to-legislature index, derived from an- 
swers to questions about such willingness, legisla- 
tors are classified as Lawmakers, Reluctants, Ad- 
vertisers, or Spectators. Attitudes and behaviors 
associated with each category are delineated by a 
series of tabular “profiles” and analyses of inter- 
view materials and further amplified by extended 
discussion of three case-typical individuals of each 
sort. Each of the four types of legislator is ex- 
amined with respect to the character of commu- 
nity and nominating processes which seem to pro- 
duce the type, the personal reactions of the new 
arrival in the legislature, his perceptions and con- 
ceptions of self, his strategies for managing the 
personal stresses and strains of adapting to legisla- 
tive life, the implications of that type of behavior 
for the working of the legislative system, and the 
probable political future for legislators of a given 
type. 

Critical readers, especially those tending to be 
skeptical of behavioral research on principle, will 
find some likely targets for criticism in this work. 
The basic assumption “that the individual’s politi- 
cal behavior represents a collection of adjustive 
techniques or strategies by which he attempts to 
maximize the satisfaction of his needs” (p. 213) 
will seem weak to some because it is “too psycho- 
logical,” and to others because it is too eclectic 
psychologically. Similarly, the inference of diverse 
psychic needs and complex psychic states from 
relatively scanty interview data will be unconvinc- 
ing to many readers besides those who are cold to 
psychoanalytical approaches in general. More 
specifically, it is difficult to explain or justify in 
terms of any body of psychological or political 
theory the enormous weight put on the two par- 
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ticular variables which serve to put each of the 
subjects into his proper typological niche. Skeptics 
and more friendly critics may both question the 
happy accident that all the Procrustean beds for 
Barber’s data seem to be of the same size, that, in 
Barber’s own words, “Tke world begins to arrange 
itself in fourfold tables.” (p. 261) For example, it 
is remarkably convenient that there are exactly 
four types of legislator and exactly four alterna- 
tive strategies by which legislators can adjust to 
legislative life. Critics may also be made uneasy 
by the fact that each type of legislator is described 
mainly, so far as proportionate allocation of space 
is concerned, through excerpts from case-typical 
interviews, so that the reader has no way of know- 
ing just how general or typical the illustrative data 
really are. l 

These are all legitimate methodological queries. 
But one should not make more of them than they 
deserve. The author is well aware of the limita- 
tions of his methods and his objectives, and 
makes no exaggerated or misleading claims for his 
wares. He knows and explicitly recognizes the 
character of the psychological foundation on 
which his work rests. He is by no means claiming, 
as careless critics might erroneously assume, that 
each legislator is wholly and fully accounted for 
as a person or as à legislator by classifying him 
into one of the four cetegories described. His 
typology is an analytical distinction intended to 
account for limited classes of legislative behavior, 
not to account once and for all for everything 
about the legislators classified. More specifically, 
one should not overlook the fact that substantial 
independent and objective validation of the typol- 
ogy is provided in the tabular profiles of each 
type of legislator, although for some reason the 
author does not exploit these data as fully as it 
appears he could. Moreover, the typology seems 
to point to patterns of behavior which have been 
found by other means in other studies, although 
the author makes little effort to relate the pat- 


terns he found to patterns or typologies used in | 


other works. Finally, the work is not a test of hy- 
potheses drawn from a specified theory but an 
effort to infer speculative hypotheses for future 
testing from a body of empirical data not orga- 
nized into any particular theoretical mold. 
Indeed, one of the book's most attractive fea- 
tures is the author’s constant effort to speculate 
well beyond his data, to do more than just de- 
scribe what he has found. More than most re- 
search reports and certainty more than most doc- 
toral dissertations, Barber’s never loses sight of 
the body of knowledge to which it is supposed to 
be ultimately relevant. He has chosen to empha- 
size the bearing of his deta and findings on the 
problem of recruiting personnel into legislatures 


more than their bearing on the problem of oper- 
ating a legislature after they are recruited. As a 
result, despite lip-service recognition of the insti- 
tutional utility of Advertisers, Spectators, and Re- 
luctants, there is no doubt that it is the Lawmak- 
ers who are Barber’s legislative heroes, The con- 
cluding discussion of improving the caliber of leg- 
islative bodies therefore sounds suspiciously like 
the naive pleas of som=2 civic reformers of an ear- 
lier age. But even if ore is unsympathetic to such 
pleas, he must applaud the effort to keep research 
relevant to such problems-—Joun ©. WAHLKE, 
State University of New York at Buffalo. 


Home Place: The story of the US. House of 
Representatives. By Wium S. Wurre. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton MifEin, 1965. Pp. 175. $4.00) 


Perhaps it was inevitable that William S. White 
would get around to writing a companion volume 
to Citadel: The Story of the US. Senate (1957). 
The result is disappointing. White, former chief 
congressional correspondent for the New York 
Times and now a naticnally syndicated columnist 
and confidant of President Johnson, has been 
away from the House cf Representatives too long. 
Instead of analyzing basic differences between the 
two institutions, he pontificates on the ways in 
which the Senate is better than the House. Many 
of the common myths about the House are perpe- 
tuated. White adds a number of misinterpreta- 
tions and inaccuracies of his own. Home Place 
consists of a series of partially developed themes, 
impressions of the House as of the 1940s and 
1950s as viewed by a congressional correspondent, 
who, almost from the beginning, “was unable to 
bring himself to go to the House when anything 
at all was doing in the Senate” (p. 43). Most of 
the book’s themes are grand oversimplifications. 
The House is dominated by senior members from 
small-town and rural America. In essentials it is 
no different than it was a century ago. Its primary 
concern is domestic policy. Foreign policy is left 
to the more sophisticated Senate. The Senate can 
always outthink the House, although never out- 
work it. Occasionally, the House stampedes, but, 
fortunately, the Senate, in its wisdom, comes to 
the rescue. Nevertheless, the House has its vir- 
tues. It is the home place in our government, a 
forum, above all, for the average American. 

Many of these themes, when developed at all, 
are based upon misinterpretation, if not errors of 
fact. For example, take White’s contention that 
the House is dominated by senior members from 
small-town and rural America. This is so, White 
argues, because “one rarely finds [safe one-party 
districts] in any essentially urban areas of the 
country, although they do turn up occasionally in 
states like New York and Massachusetts .. .” (p. 
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32). In fact, there are over 100 urban congression- 
al districts, the great majority of which consis- 
tently return Democrats to office. Many of these 
members rise to positions of considerable authori- 
ty in the House—to mention only a few, Speaker 
McCormack of Massachusetts, chairmen such as 
Celler and Powell of New York, and influential 
committee members such as Kirwan of Ohio, 
Keogh and Rooney of New York, Bolling of Mis- 
souri, Thomas of Texas, and Shelley and Roose- 
velt of California. At the time when White was 
covering the House, one would also want to in- 
clude Sabath of Illinois, Buckley of New York, 
and the late Tom O’Brien of Chicago and Wil- 
liam Green of Pennsylvania. There is, of course, a 
partial truth in White’s simple thesis about rural 
domination, but the far more interesting questions 
are barely touched upon. He says very little about 
the working relationships between big-city, ma- 
chine Democrats and rural southern Democratic 
chairmen which have long controlled the organiza- 
tion of the House. He says even less about chal- 
lenges to this control since 1958 by a younger, 
different type of northern liberal organized into 
the Democratic Study Group. Furthermore, 
White’s simple thesis obscures the fact that there 
are at least ten Republican “safe” urban districts 
and an even larger number of suburban districts 
which consistently return Republicans to the 
House. 

A sampling of the more obvious errors and 
inaccuracies illustrates White’s failure to do his 
homework. He has the party leaders rather than 
committee chairmen controlling floor time on leg- 
islation (p. 25). He asserts (p. 85) that “never in 
all history has a topmost House National reached 
the Presidency, save for James Madison .. .” 
(Polk? Garfield? McKinley?). The Committee on 
Education and Labor is incorrectly assigned juris- 
diction over pensions and medical-care legislation 
(p. 90). The Republican Committee on Com- 
mittees is not “composed of the senior Republi- 
cans in the House from each of the fifty states,” 
and cannot be said to come under the influence of 
the Ways and Means Committee (p. 96). The ap- 
pellation “Judge” is not “bestowed by the House 
upon chairmen of the Rules Committee with no 
known past judicial distinction . . .” (p. 114). 
Both the late Adolph Sabath of Illinois and the 
current chairman, Howard W. Smith of Virginia, 
were judges for more than eight years prior to 
their election to the House of Representatives. 

Irritating as such blunders are, it is even more 
aggravating to find White perpetuating distinc- 
tions between foreign and domestic policy and 
arguing that the Senate reigns supreme in the for- 
mer and the House dominates the latter. In the 
process of supporting this dubious thesis, defense 
policy becomes a home affair, House involvement 
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in questions of foreign aid and the disposal of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities is largely over- 
looked, and the crucial roles of House Appropria- 
tions subcommittees on defense and foreign oper- 
ations are barely acknowledged in passing. 

White is at his best in his character sketches of 
House “Nationals,” the members who rise above 
local interests and concern themselves with na- 
tion-wide and world policy. Yet even after these 
intimate glimpses of the men who stayed—Ray- 
burn and Mahon of Texas, Mills of Arkansas, 
Judd of Minnesota, Curtis of Missouri, and Smith 
of Virginia—and the men who left the House— 
Garner, Dirksen, Nixon, Kennedy, and Johnson— 
Home Place is singularly thin. The last four or five 
chapters, in particular, are curious fragments of 
themes, hurriedly presented, as if the author, 
pressed by his publishers and longing to return.to 
viewing the Presidency and the Senate, had all 
but given up on this book-~-Roserr L. PEABODY, 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


Soviet Foreign Propaganda. By Frevrrtcx C. 
BarcHoorn. (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1964. Pp. 329. $6.00.) 


Probably this book attracted more initial atten- 
tion than any other published by a university 
press last year, for it appeared less than three 
months after its author had been secretly held for 
seventeen days by the Soviet security police. Pro- 
fessor Barghoorn, like many less mvolved obser- 
vers, believes that his arbitrary imprisonment was 
designed to interfere with communication between 
Soviet and Western intellectuals; it was a kind of 
“propaganda of the deed.” Considering the fact 
that Barghoorn has devoted his scholarly career to 
the study of how ideology and tactics are related 
in the Soviet system (his earlier works examined 
the Soviet propaganda image of the United 


_ States, the mixture of Russian nationalism and 


Communism in Soviet ideology, and Soviet ma- 
nipulation of foreign cultural contacts), his vic- 
timization by the security police was at least sym- 
bolic of the Soviet desire to maintain a kind of 
iron curtain. The present volume is an attempt to 
describe how the Soviet regime, despite its essenti- 
ally defensive attitude, has maintained an offen- 
sive posture in the world-wide competition for 
public support. 

It is fair to call Soviet Foreign Propaganda a 
description, for Barghoorn’s treatment consists pri- 
marily of detailed coverage of the content of So- 
viet propaganda themes rather than analysis of 
the communication process. The central chapters 
of the book are devoted to the themes of nation- 
alism and anti-American propaganda which Bar- 
ghoorn treated in his earlier books, but this time 
the subjects are examined as part of the contin- 
uing Soviet international propaganda campaign 
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rather than as elements of domestic indoctrina~ 
tion. In this part of the book Barghoorn also dis- 
cusses the extremely important “peace” theme in 
Soviet propaganda abroad and the advocacy of 
the Soviet model for modernization. The first part 
of the book is devoted primarily to a discussion 
of Soviet concepts of the role of propaganda. 
While this subject has been treated many times, 
Barghoorn points out significant new develop- 
ments, such as the virtual discarding of the dis- 
tinction between “propaganda” and “agitation” in 
Soviet terminology. The last three chapters, which 
deal with techniques, organization, media, and 
effectiveness, are the weakest. Even in a purely 
descriptive approach, one would have hoped for a 
more detailed discussion of such highly important 
themes as the organizational and physical divi- 
sions between foreign broadcasts to Western and 
to Asian countries (e.g., the role of Radio Tash- 
kent) and recruitment and training of propaganda 
personnel, While the author has skillfully utilized 
some of the published surveys designed to assess 
the effectiveness of Soviet propaganda, he has not 
pursued such investigations himself nor has he ex- 
haustively examined the available journalistic re- 
ports. 

In a book of this kind, however, one certainly 
cannot expect depth analysis of all aspects. Only a 
scholar with Barghoorn’s long personal familiarity 
with Soviet life and with a full command of Rus- 
sian could have produced what is a veritable en- 
eyelopedia of the subject. One can expect that fu- 
ture monographs by students who necessarily lack 
Barghoorn’s special qualifications will build on his 
solid foundation by relating Soviet propaganda 
activities to communications theory and especially 
by systematic investigation of why, as well as to 
what extent, this propaganda has really succeeded. 
In the meantime, Barghoorn has presented an ex- 
traordinarily balanced overall judgment of the 
success and limitations of Soviet propaganda 
efforts, which he believes have often been over- 
rated and are now diminishing in effectiveness, at 
least in the advanced countries—JoHN A. ARM- 
strona, University of Wisconsin. 


The Life of Lenin. By Lovis Fiscuer. (New 
York, Harper and Row, 1964. Pp. vii, 703. 
$10.00.) 


Fischer’s biography of Lenin is a monumental 
study of a historical figure whose full impact on 
the course of human destiny and civilization has 
not yet been exhausted or expended. Imagina- 
tively conceived, excitingly written and thorough- 
ly documented, The Life of Lenin is authentic bi- 
ography in the classic mold. The author admi- 
rably refuses to cater to the prurient, the sensa- 
tion-seekers, or the demonologists. He demolishes 
myths intended to exalt or degrade, traces rumors 
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to their source, unearths new data, creatively syn- 
thesizing and integrating familiar information 
with new material released by the Soviet authori- 
ties. Scrupulously faithful to the facts, he has 
scoured libraries, research institutes, and archives; 
he has consulted scholars, specialists and experts; 
but above all he has called upon his own incom- 
parable and unique experience as a correspondent 
in Russia during the formative years of the Soviet 
experiment. It is something of a tribute to Fis- 
cher’s scholarly impartiality that in spite of the vi- 
cissitudes of personal ideological traumas and 
transfigurations he has been able to describe per- 
sonalities and events with a detachment that is 
not wholly deceptive. Although he was ideologi- 
cally engaged, disengaged, and outraged, knew 
personally and intimately many of the characters 
in his biographical drama, and was an observer 
and semi-participant in many of the events, he 
surveys the terrain with a remarkably determined 
aloofness and wholly unnecessary diffidence. 

As a consequence, Fischer’s book is genuine bi- 
ography, not iconography. Neither is 1t an exposé, 
searching out the seamy side of Lenin’s life, 
breathing false life into groundless rumors or out- 
landish fabrications, catering to the sensational 
and prurient. He focuses on Lenin the man, the 
revolutionary, the statesman, the husband, col- 
league, friend, boy, son, and brother, not Lenin 
the prophet, the philosopher, the messiah, scoun- 
drel or demon. The Life of Lenin is obviously a 
magnificent labor of love, not love for Lenin or 
his ideas, but love for Lenin the subject. It is 
likely to remain the most comprehensive and au- 
thoritative treatment for many years, although it 
is unlikely to receive an enthusiastic welcome in 
that third of the world ruled by Lenin’s followers. 
The study falls just short of being definitive, but 
only because of the secretiveness of the Soviet re- 
gime and through no fault of the author. Some of 
the most basic facts concerning Lenin’s life, such 
as his precise ethnic origins, remain locked in the 
Soviet archives. Fischer surmises on the basis of 
available data, that not only Tartar blood, but 
Jewish as well, flowed through Lenin’s veins. “The 
Kremlin’s secretiveness,” Fischer writes, “may be 
explained by the wish to create a nationalistic 
image of Lenin as a one hundred per cent Great 
Russian without infusions of non-Russian blood.” 
But, according to the author, “Reliable facts to 
prove Dr. Blank [Lenin’s maternal grandfather] 
was or was not a Jew have not been made pub- 
lic,” although the records are undoubtedly avail- 
able in “Russia’s bulging archives.” 

Lenin was a man of seemingly inexhaustible en- 
ergy, a massive intellect, and a complicated per- 
sonality, whose mysteries Fischer attempts to un- 
ravel with the aid of psychoanalysts and psychi- 
atrists, not always with happy results. Lenin’s 
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written output alone is sufficient to stagger the 
imagination and paralyze the neophyte. From 
1893 to 1923, Lenin wrote an estimated 10 million 
words, nearly all of them preserved in millions of 
volumes in more than a dozen languages, The 
deathless character of Lenin’s prose, however, 1s 
not a tribute to his literary genius, but a hieratic 
monument to hig success as a. revolutionary 
prophet. As Fischer aptly puts it, “Lenin wrote 
endlessly, but he was not a literary man.” 

In Fischer’s biography, we see Lenin in all his 
guises and moods: the compulsive revolutionary, 
the dedicated fanatic, the artful conspirator, the 
quarrelsome politician, the expedient statesman, 
and the devoted but not always faithful husband. 
We live with Lenin the fugitive, in hiding and in 
exile; we see him at home, in his office, at the 
ramparts, on the soapbox, at war and at peace. 
We hear his boisterous laughter, his shrill invec- 
tive, and we see him with Trotsky and Stalin, al- 
ternately insulting, praismg and despairing. We 
witness Lenin at the height of his mental and 
physical powers, the prototype of the virile in- 
telectual condottiere, and we also see him crippled 
by a debilitating infirmity. 

What is Lenin’s proper place in history? Fischer 
hardly raises this question, yet it is obviously 
both an embarrassing and burning question for 
Western historians. If historical greatness is to be 
measured in terms of lasting impact, imprint and 
influence on the course of human destiny, then 
surely by any standard Lenin must be accounted 
among the most monumental figures not only of 
this century, but in all recorded history. Western 
historians are understandably reluctant to place 
Lenin in the historical pantheon of greats while 
his ubiquitous eponymous followers are still fran- 
tically dedicated to preempting both the future 
and the past in his name. Yet Lenin almost cer- 
tainly will join the company of Alexander the 
Great, Mohammed and Napoleon rather than that 
of those ephemeral flashes of destructive and 
malevolent genius like Genghis Khan, Tamerlane 
and Adolf Hitler. Already one-third of the world 
is ruled in his name, another third is animated 
and motivated by his theory of colonialism and 
imperialism, while the remaining third alternately 
quakes and thunders before his battalions distrib- 
uted everywhere. 

Thus, Fischer is rightly more concerned with 
the man of action rather than the man of 
thought. Lenin resembles Alexander the Great 
more than he does Aristotle, in spite of his prolific 
and often prolix output. He is more properly the 
founder of an empire-civilization than a philo- 
sophical system, and his successors are more like 
diadochit and epigoni than apostles or disciples, 
but he is even more than this. He has been rein- 
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carnated as a God, whose philosophical exegeses 
have been transmuted into Holy Writ and whose 
utterances have been converted into aphorisms 
and beatitudes. “The iconoclast,” writes Fischer, “is 
now a modern Russian icon.”-—VERNON V. ASPA- 
TURIAN, Pennsylvania State University. 


Nationalism in Iran. By Ricuarp W. COTTAM. 
(Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1964. Pp. ix, 332. $6.00.) 


Probably as many crimes have been committed 
in the name of nationalism as in the name of reli- 
gion—particularly in modern times. Among these 
offenses, though hardly conspicuous, lurk the aca- 
demic. Library catalogues bulge with titles like 
The Paradox of Nationalism, Nationalism: The 
History of an Idea, Nationalism and After, Essays 
on Nationalism, and even Modern Nationalism 
and Religion. Yet, despite the proliferation of 
publications, very few useful empirical studies of 
the phenomena of nationalism exist. This book is 
to be placed among those worthy few. 

The subject has an importance only slightly ex- 
ceeded by its complexity. As nationalism seems to 
be setting in the West (save, perhaps, in the 5th 
Republic—better labeled the 3rd Empire), it is 
rising in the East, In the West it has recently 
been most strongly associated with Hitler, Musso- 
lini, racism and international violence. In the con- 
temporary Hast it is more likely to have the au- 
reole of nation-building, integration and sorely 
needed consensus. One worries how to damp it in 
Europe and encourage it in much of Asia. 

Actually, no paradox is present here. In de- 
veloping societies, extending the social and politi- 
cal units with which the individual is acquainted, 
with which he feels involved, and with which he 
identifies is a basic problem. In the absence of 
identification with far more comprehensive units 
than the traditional family, clan, village and tribe, 
valued developmental programs have bleak pros- 
pects. Consequently, political scientists search 
keenly for those factors which induce expanded 
horizons of political allegiance. But we also recog- 
nize grotesqueries that are aspects of the same 
phenomena. Nationalism becomes jingoism, pa- 
triotism becomes chauvinism, and identification 
degenerates into xenophobia. As part of our quest 
we must also discover the when and why of these 
aberrations. 

Other vital queries also abound. For instance, at 
times it seems as if there is a fixed capacity for 
change in an individual’s political attachments. 
He seems to exhaust his affect on the first new 
unit he learns and thereafter refuses to extend 
himself again. At other times it appears that the 
initial extension of political allegiance is the hard- 
est, and that each subsequent extension is easier. 
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Certainly we do not at present have a definitive 
grasp of these problems cf political identification, 
including nationalism. But it seems no less clear 
that well planned empirical investigations—sur- 
veys, experiments, and case studies—-are the stuff 
from which the necessary theory must arise. 

Professor Cottam, formerly a foreign service 
officer in the U. 8. Embassy in Tehran, has given 
us a case study of Iranian nationalism, which he 
regards as a “major key” to fathoming intricate 
Persian politics. His theme is the impact of na- 
tionalism on Iranian political behavior, and he 
presents it through historical analyses of a number 
of crucial actors on the Persian scene. After a 
very sensible introduction and after three excel- 
lent background chapters, the author inspects in 
turn: the tribes, including the Kurds; the non- 
Muslim minorities; the localities and regions; for- 
eign influences; and the “Nationalist” movement 
(t.e, Mossadeq’s National Front). In this process 
he also offers many astute comments on other ac- 
tors, such as the Pahlevi. Shahs, the landowners, 
the military, the Tehran mob including the chaqu- 
keshan (bully boys who are semi-professional riot- 
ers), and the mollahs (religious leaders). 

Particularly perceptive are the comments on 
prevailing myths that orient Iranian political atti- 
tudes—especially the legacy of the frustrating 
1906-1917 period in which the early constitutional 
impetus petered out. In fact, the British presence 
in Iran, well discussed by Cottam, is a telling il- 
lustration of the more subtle but durable disasters 
of foreign interference. The British narrowly pur- 
sued the goals of short run internal stability for 
Tran and protection of British economic interests. 
The contrast between this policy and avowed 
British principles strongly impressed the Iranians. 
Like other Near Easterners, they attributed it 
mainly to duplicity, and they created the exagger- 
ated image of insidious British intrigue that stu- 
dents of the Near East know so well. But the trag- 
edy of the encounter was its long run internal 
effect on Iranian politics. The easy charge of trea- 
son, refutable only through nationalist extremism, 
was tossed at nearly all prominent politicians and 
found plausible by a conditioned, already insecure 
public. Furthermore, all failures could be attribu- 
ted to some sort of foreign manipulation, adding 
to the prevailing disillusionment, but getting some 
politicians off the hook. As a result, the practical 
sense of national responsibility that is so essential 
for inter-group cooperation and domestic strength 
seems to have been retarded. 

Many facets of this story should sound familiar 
to students of American foreign policy. Indeed, 
Cottam strenuously urges that the United States 
misread the dynamic of the Mossadeq movement 
and lost its best chance to promote an eseape 


from the perilous political juggling act that has 
been going on in Tehran for over a decade now. 
Though Cottam would seem, retrospectively, to 
have a strong if oversimplified case, its implica- 
tions for the current political situation are far 
from clear. 

The political scientist interested in nationalism 
will find in this book many fascinating observa- 
tions. However, he must formulate their broader 
theoretical significance for himself. Cottam leaves 
his work at the observational level or, at best, at 
the level of interpreting the specific import of his 
findings for the Iranian political system. More 
general implications are rarely discussed. At the 
same time, it seems to me that Cottam’s work 
offers the best political history of modern Iran 
now available, despite the fact that its focus on 
nationalism and several critical group actors com- 
pels a more compartmentalized and repetitive 
treatment than a conventional history, His com- 
ments on many salient power relationships in Iran 
are quite acute. For example, the’ ability of the 
bazaar merchants to paralyze portions of the 
economy, the power of the mollahs to arouse 
South Tehrani masses, the lack of unity among 
religious leaders, the attentiveness with which the 
British scrutinized intra-tribal wrangles to control 
the tribes, and Reza Shah’s strategy of isolating 
his enemies are all sharply depicted. 

The book would be even more useful if it had a 
bibliography and a Jess capricious index, if Persian 
titles had been translated into English, and if cer- 
tain words like “prescience” and “atavistic” had 
been less worked. More disturbing is the author’s 
lack of reference to the discussions of nationalism 
by Deutsch, Doob and others and his failure to 
consider several relatively recent major contribu- 
tions to the analysis of Iranian politics. Though 
Leonard Binder’s important Iran: Political De- 
velopment in a Changing Society came out too 
late for reference, there are many points where 
the recent works of Banani, Upton, and even Mo- 
hammed Reza Shah Pahlevi are relevant to the 
author’s concern but are unnoted. All the same, 
these are minor flaws and, it is gratifying to ob- 
serve that, with works such as this, we are at last 
being given some basic, probing, empirical politi- 
cal studies of one of the most academically ne- 
glected and intriguing polities in the world— 
Freperick. W. Frey, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


The Great Debate: Theories of Nuclear Strategy. 
Br Raymond Aron. (Garden City, NY.: 
Doubleday and Co., 1965. Pp. 265. $4.95.) 


If proof were needed that Raymond Aron ranks 
among the ablest students of international affairs, 
it is supplied by his latest book, appraising the 
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national defense implications of the thermonu- 
clear age for governments on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Planned initially as an attempt to ex- 
plain American defense policies to the French so- 
ciety, the work has been re-written and broadened 
into a thorough and searching analysis of strategic 
doctrines advocated by the Pentagon, of General 
de Gaulle’s concept of the force de frappe, of So- 
viet defense capabilities and dogmas, and of other 
issues intimately related to the maintenance of in- 
ternational security in an environment dominated 
by the threat of nuclear devastation. 

Aron’s work serves as a model of succinct, 
tightly organized, and forceful expository writing. 
He gives us more food for thought in less than 
300 pages than other commentators somctimes 
give ug in two or three times that space. With a 
kind of relentless logic, Aron supplies one insight 
after another, as he evaluates the complexities in- 
herent in concepts like massive retaliation, deter- 
rence, and the “rationality of irrationality” (the 
term he employs for the assumption that a 
French nuclear force could actually “deter” Soviet 
aggression). Thanks in no small measure to the 
successful Jabors of translator Ernst Pawel, Aron 
emerges aS an epigrammist. Nearly every page has 
its bon mot. Deterrence, we are told, is “in es- 
sence, a form of diplomacy” since never in the 
history of diplomacy “have unused weapons 
weighed so heavily”: the transition from the 
atomic to the thermonuclear age “was at least as 
radical as that from so-called conventional chemi- 
eal explosives to atomic . . . bombs”; “maximum 
deterrence does not necessarily coincide with max- 
imum security”; “one cannot use joint suicide as 
a constant threat”; in nuclear strategy it “is im- 
possible, by definition, to ward off one danger 
without thereby automatically imcreasing anoth- 
er”: (in reference to developments like the “hot 
line” between Washington and Moscow) “the 
meaning of messages remains equivocal up to the 
very last moment”; and the “entire American 
theory” of thermonuclear deterrence is “based on 
rationality,” while the “risk of irrational decision 
increases with the number of countries acquiring 
nuclear arms.” 

Aron’s analysis challenges hallowed doctrines in 
Europe and in America. In surveying technologi- 
cal developments during the fifteen year period 
after 1945, for example, he attacks the long-stand- 
ing assumption that, save for American possession 
of nuclear weapons, the Red Army would have 
swept across Europe after World War II. More- 
over, he asserts that in the period 1945-50, the 
American monopoly of nuclear weapons played a 
minimum role diplomatically—far less than unilat- 
eral possession of weapons of this magnitude 
might have led observers to expect. In his exami- 
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nation of the strategic doctrines underlying 
NATO, Aron advances many ideas which we have 
now come to associate with General de Gaulle. At 
the heart of the continuing debate over NATO's 
future lies a dilemma that has existed since its in- 
ception: “leaders were not too clear about the 
differences between a strategy of deterrence and a 
strategy of use [of thermonuclear weapons] fol- 
lowing failure of deterrence.” Yet his analysis of 
recent American nuclear strategy—and particu- 
larly his appraisal of Secretary Robert McNa- 
mara’s refinements—will gladden more hearts in 
Washington than in Paris. Aron credits Mr. 
McNamara with possessing a subtlety of mind in 
percelving a number of deficiencies in the Ameri- 
can defense posture, and the leadership capacity re- 
quired to correct many of the lacunae. 

At the same time, Aron is equally forthright in 
discussing continuing defects in American nuclear 
strategies, particularly as they appear to European 
eyes. Many American defense experts, he charges, 
are more concerned with arms control and safe- 
guarding military communications than with the 
military “susceptibility of their European allies.” 
McNamara’s doctrinal innovations “left Euro- 
peans more troubled than convinced” about the 
soundness of the Pentagon’s strategic assumptions. 
Europeans were rightfully apprehensive “that war 
could be fought on European soil and devastate 
that continent while the territories of both the 
United States and the Soviet Union were spared 
out of a desire, strategic or moral, to prevent ex- 
treme escalation.” MeNamara’s concept of “gradu- 
ated deterrence” in effect minimized “the risk of a 
big war that might involve the continental United 
States at the price of putting up with little wars 
(little, that is, when viewed from across the 
ocean) in which only Europeans would be killed.” 

These reservations about American policy do 
not, however, add up to a defense of Gaullist stra- 
tegic contentions. If anything, Aron js even more 
searching in his appraisal of Gaullist, than of 
American, defense postulates. After examining all 
the arguments advanced in support of the force 
de frappe, he concludes that the Gaullist case 
“postulates a highly implausible situation in 
which, moreover, the French deterrent would be 
absolutely worthless.” De Gaulle’s nuclear strategy 
represents nothing more than a “fatal rehash of 
the massive retaliation concept, and it is a minia- 
ture version ten years behind the times.” If Paris 
actually endeavored to deter a hostile Soviet 
thrust (not already deterred by the American ar- 
senal), then its action would convey to Moscow 
“nothing but a convincing impression of its own 
insanity.” 

In the last section of his book, Aron is at pains 
to supply a dimension to his treatment which is 
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not infrequently neglected in earlier pages, an 
omission which leaves the reader to wonder how 
applicable his (and other experts’) extremely ra- 
tionalistic strategic models are to the real world 
of policy-formulation. In the concluding pages, 
Aron emphasizes the importance of “psychological 
understandings,” of humar. emotions, of mind sets, 
and of deeply held convictions on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain. Here he notes, for example, that 
the French force de frappe may be even more a 
psychological instrument of French power than a 
needed addition to the Western military arsenal. 
Here, he discusses the prospects and implications 
of defense concepts resting upon a foundation of 
paradox and irrationality, such as the possibility 
of highly rational responses by the nuclear giants 
in an age when global warfare itself approaches a 
form of human madness. And here he evaluates 
the likely characteristics of a world in which the 
revolution in military technology has “abolished 
traditional forms of peace as well as conventional 
WAT. 4G." 

Aron’s appraisal is a challenging, readable, and 
significant work—ranking perhaps as the most in- 
dispensable treatment available for anyone seek- 
ing to understand the impact of thermo-nuclear 
weapons upon military strategy and diplomacy — 
Ceciu V. Crass, Jn., Vassar College. 


How Nations Negotiate. By Fren CHARLES [KLÉ. 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1964. Pp. xii, 274. 
$5.95.) 


Diplomacy is still more of an art than a science, 
but perhaps, in the nuclear age, a systematic anal- 
ysis of one of its prominent techniques, namely 
negotiation, may be useful as a supplement to the 
standard works on diplomatic practice and the 
memoirs of practicing diplomats, Such an analysis 
might well be undertaken by a scholar trained in 
behavioral research, rather than by a professional 
diplomat. The volume under review admirably 
meets these specifications. 

Professor Iklé has effectively combined research 
in the records of diplomeécy in recent years, inter- 
views with persons who heve had extensive expe- 
rience in negotiation {mostly Americans and 
Europeans), and clinical analysis. His research has 
been supported by the RAND Corporation, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the Council on Foreign 
Relations, and the Center for International Affairs 
at Harvard, under whose auspices the book was 
written. His study is therefore the work of a be- 
haviorally trained political scientist and a keen 
observer, not of a professional diplomat or a long- 
time student of diplomacy. It has the virtues and 
the weaknesses of the author’s background. It 
lacks the flavor of a diplomat’s memoirs and the 
authority and the grace of style of the classic 


works on diplomacy. It cites historical examples 
in bewildering numbers, but because most of these 
examples are drawn from current diplomatie expe- 
rience, the treatment Jacks real historical dimen- 
sions. Almost all the illustrations are taken from 
the recent diplomacy of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France, and the Soviet Union. 
Most of the rest of the world (including all of the 
new nations) is almost wholly neglected; yet 
many of the new dimensions and characteristics of 
contemporary negotiations arise from the entrance 
of so many new nations into the diplomatic arena. 

The author is well aware of the limits as well as 
the possibilities of negotiation. He warns against 
the common cliché, frequently heard at the pres- 
ent time, that “the act of negotiating is in itself 
meritorious” (p. 54). He points out that negotia- 
tors face a “continual threefold choice”: to accept 
“available terms,” to choose no agreement, or to 
continue the bargaining process. His longest chap- 
ters deal with the “Rules of Accommodation” and 
“How the Parties Come to Terms.” He gives due 
heed to the effects of domestic pressures and con- 
cerns, and to the role of personalities. 

In a study which concentrates largely on the 
diplomatic as well as the political cold war be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the West, it is not 
surprising that the book’s greatest practical value, 
and its most impressive insights, lie in the area of 
negotiation with the Soviet Union. In this area 
the author finds the main differences in negotiat- 
ing styles. (If he had also studied the diplomacy 
of the new states, he might have found other in- 
teresting examples of differences in negotiating 
styles.) 

Iklé maintains that “Western fortes show up 
mainly in negotiations with other Western govern- 
ments but are of little value with Communist op- 
ponents” (p. 236). In a long “inventory of West- 
ern weaknesses” in negotiating with the Russians 
(pp. 238-253) he emphasizes “letting the opponent 
determine the issues,” being “shy about counter- 
demands,” being “afraid of making unacceptable 
proposals,” and “denying oneself available 
threats.” Soviet negotiators, on the other hand, 
have certain advantages over their Western coun- 
terparts. They are “backed by an authoritarian 
government”; they “need not feel constrained by 
domestic public opinion as much as Westerners 
do”; they can “support their long-term strategy 
and day-to-day tactics with fully coordinated 
propaganda machinery” (pp. 226-235). 

But “the shrewd and skillful negotiating style of 
the Soviet government turns out to be a myth” 
(p. 234). Soviet diplomats commit many blunders. 
They often fail “to take advantage of Western 
vulnerabilities”; “they often ask for a whole loaf 
where they could get half a loaf—and wind up 
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with nothing”; “they fritter away the credibility 
of their threats and the value of their promises”; 
“they cannot find the right dosage of demands 
and inducements”; “they are bold rather than 
shrewd, brazen rather than cunning” (pp. 234-235). 

The contemporary negotiator, in short, is often 
lacking in the qualities most needed in the “com- 
pleat negotiator,” notably realism, flexibility, and 
patience. Thus Professor Iklé, after his long clini- 
cal analysis of negotiation under contemporary 
conditions, ends by emphasizing the qualities of a 
diplomat prescribed in Sir Ernest Satow’s A Guide 
to Diplomatic Practice, or even, as he recognizes, 
in “seventeenth- and eighteenth-century manuals 
on diplomacy” (p. 253). The conditions under 
which international relations must be carried on 
have greatly changed, but apparently, for better 
or for worse, suecessful diplomacy in the nuclear 
age calls for essentially the same qualifications as 
in former days. | 

This book, which is also available in a text edi- 
tion, will be useful as supplementary reading in 
courses in international relations and diplomacy. 
Professional diplomats and other practicing nego- 
tiators could also read it with profit, although no 
doubt few of them will—-Norman D. PALMER, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Pathways to Parliament: Candidate Selection in 
Briain. By Austin RANNEY. (Madison and 
Milwaukee: The University of Wisconsin Press, 
1965. Pp. xiv, 298. $6.50.) 


Ever since the renascence in the forties and 
early fifties of the case for greater “responsibility” 
in American political parties, scholars have been 
taking a longer and cooler look at the British sys- 
tem upon which the “responsibility” model seems 
implicitly to be based. The inquiries have re- 
vealed not only a much more complex and varie- 
gated pattern of relationships within and among 
British parties than had been assumed by the re- 
formers; they have also served to cast into doubt 
the likelihood—even the desirability—-of an easy 
replication elsewhere of the British model. Yet 
most of the recent studies have focused almost ex- 
clusively on the parties as national, parliamentary, 
policy-making institutions, and none has delved 
more than fitfully into the consequences for party 
cohesion of the pattern of local-national relation- 
ships. It is a welcome departure that the author of 
this book, who has already explored the doctrine 
and condition of party responsibility in the 
United States, should turn his attention to this 
neglected but important question in the reputed 
home of strong democratic parties. In doing so he 
has put in his debt students both of British politics 
and of parties generally. 

Ranney begins with the assumption that candi- 
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date selection matters in the British system of 
government. Despite the prevalence of party vot- 
ing by the electorate and the frequency of bloc 
voting in the House of Commons, the parties, he 
believes, are not so monolithic that it makes little 
difference who is selected by the constituency 
parties to stand for Parliament. That up to now 
the process of candidate selection has been cloak- 
ed in secrecy and neglected by scholars does not 
mean that it is either impossible to fathom or of 
marginal importance to an understanding of how 
British parties behave. 

In producing the first really comprehensive 
study of candidate selection in Britain, Ranney 
has succeeded in bringing to the surface a very 
large part of the iceberg. His data are impressive. 
They consist of three main types: (1) his own in- 
terviews with national party leaders and workers, 
regional organizers, constituency association 
officers, agents and activists, M.P.s and candi- 
dates; (2) accounts in the press of controversies 
over the selection of candidates; and (3) informa- 
tion about candidates and their constituencies for 
general and by-elections from 1951 to 1964 punched 
on ecards and subjected to various statistical 
analyses. This combination of sources has enabled 
him to derive explanations and inferences which 
reliance on any single type of data would have 
made difficult, and to invest his statistical tables 
with the flavor of political life. 

The result is a rich mine of information about 
the kinds of candidates adopted, the process by 
which and the conditions under which they 
emerge, the comparative power of national leaders 
and local parties in the selection process, and 
differences on these questions within and among 
the three main parties. Much of the analysis tends 
to confirm pre-existing generalizations, but on sev- 
eral questions the data either add substantially to 
or throw into doubt standard interpretations. 
Three such deserve mention here. 

First, Ranney’s evidence rebuts the widespread 
view that the parties’ central leadership tightly 
control the selection of candidates and use this 
power to discipline backsliding or recalcitrant 
M.Ps. Notwithstanding a few highly publicized 
cases of Transport House vetoes and expulsions, 
the findings indicate that central control of candi- 
date selection—and in over two-thirds of the 
constituencies adoption is tantamount to election 
makes only a minor contribution to British 
party cohesion. It simply is not that strong, as 
Ranney’s cases and statistics show. Not only have 
the impressive formal powers of the national 
headquarters fallen into desuetude; since 1945 far 
more Conservative and Labour M.P.s have been 
disciplined by their constituency parties than by 
national officers. To a much greater extent than 
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commonly supposed, the de facto local control of 
candidate selection in Britain resembles the de 
jure local control in tke United S:ates—though 
the results for parliamentary cohesion remain 
different, for, as Ranney suggests, “the national 
leaders do not need to control local candidate se- 
lection in order to maintain party cohesion in 
Parliament; the local activists do the job for 
them” (p. 281). 

Second, the data support the established belief 
that politics in Britain are elite-dominated. Not 
only in social status, outlook, and personality do 
the chosen candidates of all three parties resemble 
each other much more than they do their respec- 
tive supporters, They are also selected in fact by 
a tiny minority of local activists, a Jew of whom 
control the gates to the short list. Much of the 
time this local elite shares the broad presupposi- 
tions of the national leadership, but Ranney’s evi- 
dence also shows that what the locals look for in 
a candidate (more often than not demogra- 
phie and personality rather than ideological traits) 
does not always square with the needs and prefer- 
ences of the national leadership, and a certain 
amount of conflict between the levels is endemic. 

Third, the data point to the conclusion that the 
two major parties in Britain do not diverge 
greatly in the way they select parliamentary can- 
didates. While Ranney does find more differences 
between the parties at this level than someone 
like Robert McKenzie would likely admit, he 
comes down none the less on the side of those 
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who view the parties as remarkably similar in the 
realities of organizational power. His discussion of 
the motives, procedures, and sensitivities of grass- 
roots activists is one of the strongest features of 
the book, but it also points up the need for much 
more knowledge of the process by which people 
are recruited into politics at this level. 

This study, then, is first-rate in almost every re- 
spect. Admittedly there are a few places where 
the reviewer’s eyebrows rose. The author's deci- 
sion to eliminate all incumbent M.P.s from his 
statistical analysis of the identifiable character- 
istics of candidates adopted by the local parties 
may well have skewed some of his results, and the 
figures he has used to construct categories of 
“winnability” are not altogether convincing. And 
in view of his declared belief that the study may 
provide “some basis for estimating the extent to 
which British practices are exportable and consti- 
tute a model other democracies should follow,” 
(p. xi) it is disappointing to note that he does 
little to follow up this theme. Nevertheless, as 
raw material for more genuinely comparative an- 
alysis his work is bound to prove useful and in this 
respect is an important contribution to compara- 
tive politics—James B. Curistorn, Ohio State 
University. 


[The foregoing review, of a book written by 
the Book Review Editor of this journal, was com- 
missioned by the Managing Editor.] 
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POLITICAL THEORY, HISTORY OF POLITICAL THOUGHT, 
AND METHODOLOGY 


Political and Sociological Theory and Its Applica- 
tions. By Grorce E. G. Catiry. (Ann Arbor: 
The University of Michigan Press, 1964. Pp. 
vill, 118. $3.95.) 

The title is misleading; this is not a manual of 
research methods but five light essays on weighty 
topics, presented with insight and verve in a style 
at once intriguing and irritating. Professor Catlin, 
who has combined a long scholarly career (The 
Atlantic Community, Systematic Politics) with 
practical operations to shape up the Western 
world (Prohibition repeal, Indian independence, 
building the Labour Party, advancing Churchill 
and Willkie), expounds on peace and war, democ- 
racy, and the First Amendment, the social sciences 
as a “Third Culture,” and the existence of political 
Science, in 118 pages. 

Three themes recur in Catlin’s exposition. One 
is the “Theory of the Political Market,” analyzed 
at greater length in his Systematic Politics. “Men 
make certain demands for political goods, for 
which they are prepared to pay the costs, even in 
terms of abridgment of precedent freedoms. Ac- 
cording to Marx-Engelism both demands and 
goods are ultimately material or economic. A pro- 
founder analysis is that they are demands of var- 
ieties of power to achieve, or to guarantee free- 
dom to achieve, whatever we want. Controls and 
governments of all kinds... are concerned to ad- 
just those goods to those demands, having reck- 
oned the costs.” A second theme is the need for 
Western self-criticism: “One half or more of the 
world is patently wrong-headed. Are we then, all 
of us, patently right-minded?” And a third is the 
tripartite division of the study of politics as art, 
philosophy and science, particularly as this bears 
on liberal education. 

In. the first of four chapters developed from lec- 
tures at the University of Washington, Catlin asks 
whether political science offers anything practical 
for problems of peace and war. After a call for po- 
litical scientists to come “up from their cloistered 
caves of speculative doubt into the daylight of 
the common forum”—but not as anxious “for- 
God’s-sakers,” who “too often commit blasphemy 
against the scientific spirit,” he asserts that social 
science “begins with practical needs and, when its 
pure theory moves over to application, makes a 
circle back to practical needs.” In between, “an 
empiric political or sociological science is now in 
process of being constructed, cumulative in its 


conclusions.” Much as modern economics has dis- 
pelled the myth that God wills unemployment, 
political science may replace the belief that wars 
are inevitable with practical advice as to how to 
end them. 

What, then is the substance of political sci- 
ence’s contribution? That “the days of the na- 
tional powers are over and the day of the super- 
powers alone has arrived.” Neither anarchism nor 
crude Marxist anti-imperialism is the answer, but 
the development and effective enforcement of law 
through world authority with “teeth and not 
afraid to use them.” This will require first Atlan- 
tic (not just European) union, and then “some 
kind of understanding or adjustment in coexis- 
tence between the free world and the communist 
blocs.” The blind alleys include too much and too 
little reliance on force, Gaullism, and irrelevant 
ideological arguments. 

In the next three chapters, the author dashes 
about the political landscape, incinerating straw 
men and planting his flags. He does point to sev- 
eral crucial new developments in the character of 
democracy, although each is exaggerated. Mass 
communications and polling mean that leaders are 
in closer touch with followers, so that neither 
need depend for guidance on the inherent am- 
biguities of elections. “The authentic representa- 
tive vision is to be found not so much in repre- 
sentative persons for all matters as in well- 
checked polls of all persons on particular matters.” 
Political parties, increasingly manned by profes- 
sionals, are the essential posers of alternatives for 
the public, but “what really matters is that each 
of these parties, if called upon to form the gov- 
ernment, should be competent to put into power 
men who can produce efficiently the political 
goods which the majority of the public wants.” 
Thus “the future, it may be, belongs to men of 
the McNamara and Beeching type. ... Among 
the consumers there will be equality and among 
the producers quality.” 

The gist of the chapter on “Political Philosophy 
and the First Amendment” is that a moral code 
should be inculcated “directively” (primarily 
through education) rather than “coercively.” The 
teaching of Marxism should be permitted and the 
Analects of Confucius required. The essay on 
“The Third Culture: The Role of the Social 
Sciences in Education” develops the idea that po- 
litical science has a special part to play in linking 
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those other two cultures, since it contains both a 
humanistic and a scientific dimension. The final 
chapter, “Political Science: Does It Exist?”, con- 
tains a succinct summarization of the main fea- 
tures of Catlin’s conceptual system. The list 
bristles with significant questions, some of which 
are probably researchable. 

As a piece of witty gadflyery unencumbered 
with evidence, as an incitement to dig into Cat- 
lin’s more thorough work, and as a collection of 
personal affirmations by an experienced “pious Er- 
asmist,” this book is worth reading. The discourse 
is often disconnected and it falls short of demon- 
strating how political theory apphes to the big 
questions. But perhaps it was meant mainly to 
stimulate, and that it dces-—JamMrs Davip BARBER, 
Yale University. 


Tocqueville and England. By SEYMOUR’ DRESCHER. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1964. Pp. viii, 254. $6.00.) 


This is a challenging and original study. It calls 
into question previous interpretations of the ori- 
gin and meaning of Tacqueville’s thought; it 
breaks new ground in its emphasis upon the criti- 
cal importance of his English experience. This is 
not to say that its argument will be universally 
accepted; this reviewer found some of the book 
to be based upon inadequate evidence. Often the 
texts cited by Drescher do not fully bear the 
weight he puts upon them. Yet by assembling and 
analyzing so vigorously the materials thus far 
available on Tocqueville’s visits to Great Britain, 
Drescher has made a genuine contribution. 

The thesis of this bcok is that as the result of his 
British travels and friends, Tocqueville altered 
permanently the concepts and models he used to 
deal with society and polities. Abandoning the 
contrast between aristocratic and democratic so- 
cieties that dominates De la Démocratie en 
Amérique, Tocqueville in his last and most ma- 
ture work, L'Ancien Régime et la Révolution, 
placed his entire emphasis upon another dichot- 
omy—that between those regimes that are free 
and those others that are not. Thus by the end 
of his life, so Drescher argues, Tocqueville had 
discarded the United States as the model he rec- 
ommended to his French ccuntrymen. England was 
far more suitable: 


England clearly presented a case in which the disinte- 
gration of medieval society had not led to the permanent 
alienation of its constituent classes, and it still afforded 
viable political machinery for the transfer of political 
power by peaceful means. England, more than America, 
proved that a nation could gsuecessfully combine national 
cohesion with a maximum of local self-government, and 
could remain free while sustaining the tremendous eco- 
nomic transformation that placed her at the forefront of 
the industrial revolution. 


And from what he saw and heard in the British 
Isles, Tocqueville came to see the connection be- 
tween the rise of democracy and that of central- 
ized bureaucracy; the conditions determining the 
evolution of aristocracies; the reasons why revolu- 
tions occur in some countries and not in others; 
the necessity for certain political and economic 
reforms in France; and, finally, what ought to be a 
great power’s goals and methods in its foreign and 
colonial relations. Thus Drescher claims that some 
parts of the Démocratie originated in Tocque- 
ville’s English experience, rather than his visit to 
America. It was from his view of the industrial 
revolution in England that Tocqueville came to 
write that famous chapter on how industrialists 
may come to constitute an aristocracy in an os- 
tensibly egalitarian society. 

Using the method first applied by Professor G. 
W. Pierson to Tocqueville’s and Beaumont’s visit 
to the United States, Drescher has given a thor- 
ough account of what and whom these same two 
saw on their travels in England and Ireland. What 
Tocqueville learned there impressed him with the 
significance of voluntary associations for the poli- 
tics of a free society; with the differences between 
an aristocracy that performs real functions, such 
as administering justice, and another that does 
not. Such laissez-faire economists as Nassau Se- 
nior imposed their views upon their French 
friends. Tocqueville thus came to adopt mid-Vic- 
torian theories of economic liberalism and of pun- 
itive treatment of the poor. Finally, he was 
brought to see that laws of inheritance concerning 
land did not have the importance he had once at- 
tributed to them. 

‘ Many of these assertions are well substantiated 
by the evidence offered in this book. But Dres- 
cher goes on to make further and more dubious 
claims. He sees drastic discontinuties everywhere 
in Tocqueville’s thought, and all of them are due 
to the impact of England. The assumption that 
underlies this book is that Tocqueville once held 
rigidly defined and systematically constructed 
theories and that he abandoned them for other 
and incompatible ones. But there are good reasons 
for rejecting such an interpretation. Tocqueville 
had a way of adapting his views so that they 
could be relevant to what was happening in 
French politics at a given time. Although his po- 
litical values remained relatively constant, his em- 
phasis did not. Thus he tended to refer to what- 
ever foreign model seemed most likely, at that 
particular juncture, to realize his own political 
preferences. During the Second Republic, he once 
again placed great importance upon the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. After the coup d’état 
that established the Second Empire, Tocqueville 
referred more often to England. But in neither 
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case did such a reference prove a basie change in 
‘Tocqueville’s ideas. 

Equally relevant to such an interpretation is the 
question of Toequeville’s distinctive style of 
thought. He was not the sort of thinker who cared 
much for careful definition or internal consistency. 
There are striking incompatibilities between his 
successive treatments of even his favorite subjects. 
But such discrepancies were due to forgetfulness, 
lack of system, and a boundless fertility of intel- 
lectual imagination. This type of mentality Toc- 
queville shared with Montesquieu: both were aris- 
tocrats trained as magistrates rather than as pro- 
fessional philosophers or as university professors of 
the social sciences; both had penetrating but 
eclectic minds. Their concerns, to which they con- 
stantly returned, so far from being mutually ex- 
clusive, were interrelated—how may political re- 
gimes be classified in terms of the person or per- 
sons who dominate? how much and what sort of 
liberty 1s enjoyed by the citizens of such regimes? 
what is the distinctive spirit of the society? None 
of these questions ever received an overriding 
priority. Certainly, as Drescher states, liberty 
is a great theme in the L’Ancien Régime. But is 
democracy unmentioned in that volume? One has 
only to read the last chapter to see how much 
equality weighed on the mind of Tocqueville, 
both as a force that helped destroy the Old Re- 
gime and as a political value that ought to be re- 
conciled with liberty, although, in French experi- 
ence, it had not been. 

Drescher’s assertion that the different phases of 
‘Tocqueville’s thought were based on quite dis- 
crepant themes is not always based upon close 
textual analysis. To take one example, Chapter 
JIT closes with the following sentence: “When the 
first part of the Démocratie finally appeared early 
in 1835, England was the contemporary example 
of the aristocratic principle and all its workings.” 
The evidence cited is Appendix B to the first part 
of the Démocratie. Within that text, Tocqueville 
wrote: “However until 1832 the amount required 
to qualify as a voter remained what it had been 
during the fifteenth century, which proves that 
the English Constitution became far more dem- 
ocratic with time.” [Tocqueville, Oeuvres Com- 
plétes, ed. J. P. Mayer (Paris, 1951), Tome I, p. 
451.] 

Despite such lapses, this is a book that de- 
serves to be widely read. It is full of general hy- 
potheses worth discussion; it calls attention to 
English influences upon Tocqueville, a subject 
previously little known or understood—MELvIN 
Ricuter, Hunter College of the City University of 
New York. 


Machiavelli and Guicciardini: Politics and His- 
tory in Sizteenth-Century Florence. By FELIX 
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GILBERT. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1965. Pp. x, 349. $6.50.) 


This well written book by an able historian 
should be of considerable benefit to students and 
teachers of Western political thought. Professor 
Gilbert expertly employs contemporary source 
materials, in particular Florentine official docu- 
ments and early sixteenth-century memoirs, to 
produce a persuasive portrait of the social and po- 
litical environment from which emerged a new 
way of thinking about politics and history. 

Concentrating initially on the explosive career 
of the short-lived Florentine republic (1494-1512), 
the author lays bare the source and character of 
its class struggle, which produced competing aris- 
tocratic and republican ideologies. Even more 
significant was a rapidly spreading disillusionment 
with then-customary ways of viewing and evaluat- 
ing political life. The traumatic French invasion 
of Italy in 1494, the patently sham constitutional- 
ism of the Medicis before and after the republican 
interlude, and the obviously self-interested claims 
of the disputants on both sides of the continuous 
debate over republican institutions, led many Flo- 
rentines to doubt the traditional beliefs that the 
city’s institutional structure had been ordained by 
God and that all political troubles were the fruit 
of individual sinfulness. The internal and external 
difficulties faced by republican Florence, leading 
eventually to the overthrow of that regime, con- 
tributed to a spreading conviction that only 
egoism and force are significant in politics; moral 
principles and individual goodness or evil seemed 
irrelevant to an apparently autonomous political 
life. 

Professor Gilbert builds on this carefully de- 
tailed foundation his interpretation of Machia- 
velli’s political thought, to which I shall return. In 
the second part of the book is presented a clear, 
concise discussion of Florentine historiography 
around the year 1500. The author indicates how 
Renaissance humanism’s aping of classical histori- 
ans gave way gradually to a more realistic ap- 
proach to political history, reaching its culmina- 
tion in the writings of Machiavelli’s younger con- 
temporary, Francesco Guicciardini. 

Of perennial interest to students of political 
ideas are the many varying interpretations of Ma- 
chiavelli. Professor Gilbert’s treatment presents no 
radically new insights, nor does he claim to have 
found a key to the single true and definitive man- 
ner of understanding Machiavelli’s intent as a the- 
orist. But his presentation strikes me as among 
the most lucid, informative, reasonable, and well- 
substantiated treatments of this topic. In his view, 
Machiavelli’s great originality lay not in his ideas, 
most of which had become common coin in Flo- 
rentine political circles, but in artfully weaving 
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them together in a manner so dramatic and force- 
ful as to present a new vision of political life. 

Unlike some intellectual historians, Professor 
Gilbert seeks to penetrate to the philosophical 
foundations of Machiavelli’s thought and not 
merely to link his ideas to the context of his 
times. For example, Machiavelli’s veneration of 
the Roman republic was shared by many of his 
fellow Florentines, but in his writings it did not 
represent Renaissance man’s desire to imitate the 
ways of a great classical age; rather it was a call 
to return to living according to natural instincts 
for the sake of a truly efficacious political virtue. 
This meant that Machiavelli sought to be neither 
immoral nor amoral, nor even to create a new 
moral code. He simply presented in the most ex- 
treme and consistent form possible the growing 
conviction that politics is an autonomous realm of 
human endeavor, with behavioral laws and norma- 
tive standards appropriate only to the political 
sphere. 

On certain points that are constantly debated 
by commentators on Machiavelli, Professor Gil- 
bert presents illuminating observations. In his 
view there is no contradiction between Machiavel- 
lis championing of cne-man rule in The Prince 
and his favorable attitude toward republican gov- 
ernment in The Discourses. The two works were 
written as responses to differing external stimuli, 
and in both the problem of political leadership is 
a central concern. Further, it is erroneous to con- 
clude from the final chapter of The Prince that 
Machiavelli was the forerunner of modern Italian 
nationalism; at most he sought a temporary 
league of Italian states in order to expel foreign 
invaders and had by no means given up on the 
prospects of the city-state in Italy. 

My one regret concernirg this book is that the 
author did not specifically subject to critical ex- 
amination interpretations of Machiavelli that 
have been published by other scholars. In particu- 
lar, I missed a consiceration of what is perhaps 
the most audacious, controversial, and exciting of 
all such works, Professor Leo Strauss’ Thoughts 
on Machiavelli. Certainly Professor Gilbert is at 
odds with Strauss in many ways; for example the 
former says of Machiavelli that “he was not a 
man who builds a system in which every detail 
has an appointed spot and forms part of a whole” 
(p. 167). A more decisive entry into debate with 
Professor Strauss and with other interpreters of 
the great Florentine theorist would have made 
even more valuable for students of political ideas 
what must yet be considered a most distinguished 
contribution to our understanding of the matrix 
from which emerged so much that is distinctive of 
modern political thought—Frep H. WILLHOITE, JR. 
Louisiana State University. 
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The Devine Politics of Thomas Hobbes: An In- 
terpretation of Leviathan. By F. C. Hoop. (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1964. Pp. xii, 263. $7.20.) 


Recent scholarship on Hobbes emphasizes the 
need to re-examine some common views of his 
work. One such view is that the extensive treat- 
ment of religious and theological matters in the 
Leviathan is a grand and ironic tour de force. 
Hobbes found it safest to proceed as he did be- 
cause he wanted to undercut the challenge to civil 
authority represented by organized religion with- 
out, however, giving dangerous offense to the es- 
tablished orders. All Hobbes’s protestations of sin- 
cerity, according to this view, are disingenuous and 
he is described as one of the founders of the new 
and secular politics. 

Professor Hood ealls this view into question. 
His book argues that Hobbes was a religious 
thinker whose political theory was a consequence 
of his Puritan belief in the primacy of Scripture. 
In so arguing, Professor Hood develops the idea, 
also considered by A. E. Taylor and Howard War- 
render, that the concevt of God is necessary to 
give coherence to Hobbes’s political theory. But, 
while Taylor and Warrender treat the concept of 
God as a necessary (or useful) implicate of the 
political theory, Professor Hood holds that 
Hobbes’s political theory flows from his religious 
beliefs and that the critical problems associated 
with the former are best interpreted by reference 
to the latter. 

Hobbes’s materialism seems to be a formidable 
objection to this argument; but Professor Hood 
suggests that Hobbes, in attacking “school divini- 
ty,” was attacking an interpretation of Christiani- 
ty rather than Christianity itself. It was the politi- 
cal uses of dominant modes of theology to which 
Hobbes objected. Christian “spiritualism” was 
used to intimidate and confuse the faithful. While 
Hobbes’s materialism was incompatible with this 
spiritualism, it entailed an idea of God like Ter- 
tullian’s: since God has being He necessarily has 
extension or body because the idea of being in- 
volves the idea of extension. Christian material- 
ism was not, for Hobbes, a contradiction in terms. 

Professor Hood’s interpretation brings into new 
perspective old problems in the analysis of 
Hobbes’s theory. Professor Hood is concerned, as 
all the important critics of Hobbes have been, 
with the logic of his doctrine of civil society and 
with the key aspect of that doctrine, the concept 
of obligation. Professcr Hood finds that for 
Hobbes obligation means the obligation of con- 
science. But conscience is a moral or religious con- 
cept which, given Hobbes’s view of the limits of 
philosophie (i.e. scientific) thought, cannot be 
fully comprehended by Hobbes’s new civil philos- 
ophy. Hobbes’s analysis of the human passions 
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and of the rational articulation of those passions 
in the new a prior science patterned after Euclid 
does not yield the doctrine of moral obligation 
which is necessary for the rational construction of 
the commonwealth. Conscience is necessary for 
polities but it is beyond polities or the science of 
politics. 

Professor Hood regards Hobbes’s teaching about 
the obligation of conscience as a “fiction” in his 
civil philosophy, like the idea of a point in geo- 
metry. Since obligation transcends the limits of 
the new civil philosophy, which is necessary in it- 
self to bring order into societies marked by disor- 
der, Hobbes must surreptitiously introduce super- 
natural obligation into his naturalistic theory con- 
cerning the human passions. He does this by im- 
porting obligation through a stipulated definition 
as Euclid would. Hobbes’s problem is set for him 
by the fact that obligation always implies one 
who obliges. Within civil society the meaning of 
this is clear, on Hobbes’s theory. But the obliga- 
tion creative of civil society involves God as the 
One who obliges; however, Hobbes’s science of 
civil society cannot accommodate God within its 
rubrics. 

Professor Hood’s study adds another dimension 
to the controversy in scholarship about Hobbes. 
He tells us that he came to this interpretation of 
Hobbes in an attempt to “make sense of his 
moral and political thought as a whole” (p. vii). 
While it is true that Professor Hood has given us 
a new examination of Hobbes, the old problems 
remain even though many of them are newly des- 
eribed. Previously we had to worry about getting 
Hobbesean man from the state of nature into 
civil society; now we must worry about getting 
him from the kingdom of grace into civil society. 
In either case, it is an arduous logical journey. 

The presentation of Hobbes as a figure in the 
history of political piety may strain the credulity 
of some readers. His sensibilities, his judgments, 
‘and his definition of political (and thereby reli- 
gious) truth would seem to make Hobbes 
indifferently disposed toward the inward dimen- 
sions of religious life. That he was interested in 
the political outcomes of religious positions there 
can be no doubt; that his argument proceeds out 
of such a position remains at issue even after 
the reading of so able a book as this-—J. A. 
Scuwannpt, St. Olaf College. 


John Marshall and Alexander Hamilton. BY 
Samveu J. Konersxy. (New York: Macmillan, 
1964. Pp. viii, 274, $5.95.) 


Subtitled “Architects of the American Constitu- 
tion,” Professor Konefsky’s work principally seeks 
to show modern American democracy—“grown” 
from a “living Constitution”—what it owes to two 
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of its early republican founders. The book ex- 
plores “the manner in which Marshal] and Hamil- 
ton helped to mold the Constitution into the dy- 
namic implement of government it has proved it- 
self to be.” Rightly observing some differences be- 
tween these two architects, moreover, the author 
wishes also to give a “comparative study of the 
ideas of Marshall and Hamilton.” 

Simply confining himself to exposition and sum- 
mary of these two statesmen’s writings, Konefsky 
generally manages to portray the important and 
‘obvious essentials of their policies. He rightly 
points out that all of Hamilton’s proposals for 
America were “republican,” at least in the sense 
of resting directly or indirectly “on the solid basis 
of the consent of the people.” Quite properly, too, 
he deduces the great Treasury Secretary’s over- 
whelming anxiety for an “energetic and powerful 
national government” from his “pessimistic” view 
of the usual “interests” and “passions” of human 
nature. Great powers are needed to deal with “the 
probable exigencies of ages, according to the natu- 
ral and tried course of human affairs.” If the na- 
tion’s powers are to be great and liberally con- 
ftrued, however, their objects are narrowly 
confined to the preservation of the individual and 
his property. To assure respect for individual 
yights sovereign power is separated and thus 


checked, with the Supreme Court as key check in ` 


our popular government on “the more popularly 
constituted branches.” In a helpful review of Mar- 
bury v. Madison Konefsky shows this Hamilton- 
ian understanding to be shared by Marshall as well. 

Generally, Konefsky summarizes with some skill 
the great judgments of the Marshall Court, ex- 
hibiting the Chief Justice’s devotion to “the sanc- 
tity of property,” an independent national govern- 
ment of “great and sovereign powers,” a domestic 
and foreign commerce unhindered by the states. 
He does make a mistake or two. It is not true, for 
example, that in Willson v. Blackbird Creek 
Marsh Company “there was no specific federal 
legislation” aceording to which Marshall might 
have decided the case differently. 

This study is indeed useful, but it must be 
added that its utility is principally that of an in- 
troduction for the general reader. It lacks the 
reflective, subtle, and comprehensive investiga- 
tions of statesmanship, of modern America, of the 
architects’ thought, which would be required for 
an original treatment. That Hamilton “contrib- 


uted” to a powerful economy, a great central gov- 


ernment, a supervising judiciary, that Marshall 
made these unequivocally part of the country’s 
basic laws, is true but well known. The book does 
not bring out more subtle traits of modern Ameri- 
ca whose connection with the framers is not so 
widely known: a pervasive concern for personal 
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comfort and security, respect for law and order, a 
thorough-going organization of society in produc- 
tive effort, anxious careerism, etc., etc. 

The old founders are treated considerably better 
than our modern courtry, but still not satisfac- 
torily. The book only sketches Hamilton’s views. It 
does not clarify in a decisively helpful way most 
of the notions basiz to Hamilton and Marshall 
alike—their “republicanism,” for example, and 
their individualistic and capitalistic “liberty.” If 
this study often brings in contrasting opinions like 
those of Jefferson and Justices Gibson and 
Holmes, it commonly slides away from an exten- 
ded confrontation waich might expose the deeper 
if more subtle strengths and weaknesses of the ar- 
chitects’ thought. These interesting subtleties 
might also have been developed by a more exten- 
sive exposition of the architects’ style of architec- 
ture: the liberal political thought of Blackstone, 
Smith, Montesquieu, Hume, and Locke. 

The book is also rather unsuccessful in bringing 
out the differences between Hamilton and Mar- 
shall, a subject where an original contribution 
might easily be made. It is doubtful whether Mar- 
shall ever embraced the “high-toned” oligarchie or 
aristocratic republicanism advocated by Hamilton 
at the Constitutional Convention, even if he re- 
treated from what perhaps he alone would call his 
“wild and enthusiastic democracy” of Washington's 
early adminstration. Similarly, Marshall was a 
stickler for law and proper procedures, while 
Hamilton’s temper was of a bolder cast. Beveridge 
concludes that Marshall’s constitutional scruples 
blocked the Federalists’ Disputed Elections Bill of 
1200. Hamilton, however, urged a blatantly parti- 
san course on Goverror Jay in the same year, to 
recoup tke prospective defeat of Federalist elec- 
tors by New York’s Republican legislature. Mar- 
shall, moreover, would never have carried on what 
Julian Boyd calls Hamilton’s “bold” and “de- 
vious” endeavors to shape American diplomacy by 
secretive correspondence with a British intelli- 
gence agent. Finally, Marsnall expressly disavowed 
Hamilton's avoidance of the Constitution’s enu- 
meration of powers by deduction of plenary 
power from the “general welfare” clause. Only the 
last of these differences is noted by Konefsky, 
and that in a footnote not calculated to draw out 
a general comparison of the two statesmen. Un- 
fortunately, the footnote is typical cf the book’s 
deficiencies for the sshcler, whatever its merits 
for the general reader—Rosert K. FAULKNER, 
Princeton University. 


Legahsm. By Junita N. Saxar. (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1964. Pp. ix, 246. $5.95.) 


This is an excellert study of selected ideas 
about law, primarily abcut legalism. Thus, it 
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should be noted at the outset that the book is not 
a study of law. Nor is it—nor does it pretend to 
be—a balanced treatise on jurisprudence. The au- 
thor wrote: “The object here ... is not only to 
understand legalism, but also other ways of think- 
ing about law.” (p. 3) In thinking about law, not 
of law, she presents a skillful analysis and eriti- 
cism of what legal scholar-philosophers—a number 
of whom were trained solely in civil law—have 
written in their textbooks and treatises, The com- 
mon law as a base familiar to Anglo-American 
scholars is not emphasized. 

It is possible that one may find implied in this 
study a reaching toward participants in a larger 
audience than that of theorists who content them- 
selves with mere analyses and criticisms of what 
jurists and other theorists have written. The large 
mass of social scientists—excepting those who 
have immersed themselves in “numbers games’— 
need to cope with processes, procedures, and ends 
of law as they relate to scholarly work. So it js 
that such scholars must at least understand “about 
law.” In their work they searcely can avoid mak- 
ing effective use of such basic tools as statutes 
and judicial decisions, material that scoffingly 
may be characterized as “a plumbers’ manual.” (p. 
32) But, as well, they must understand something 
of theories of law (including legalism) in order to 
employ fragments of law effectively. Broadly 
trained social scientists can hardly accept the idea 
that legal concepts are based on nothing more 
firm than the speculations of theorists. 

In reading this volume one misses the “little” 
cases that contribute richly to understandings 
within common law systems. Indeed, the author 
of this book has stressed little more than a few 
so-called “big” cases, highly publicized politico- 
legal trials: the Rosenberg and Dennis affairs, the 
Nuremberg and Tokyo trials, and propaganda 
shows in Moscow. Professor Shklar reviews and 
dissects these incidents with consummate skill. In 
doing so, she has been able to examine ideas of 
many legal philosophers as these men have con- 
cerned themselves with their conceptions of natu- 
ral law, of higher law, of legal positivism. How- 
ever, an examination of seemingly small but deeply 
meaningful actions in private law merits greater 
attention. The mass of such decisions may guide 
both lawyers and social scientists more effectively 
than can a few tenuously connected and widely 
publicized judicial actions. The little things that 
have “grown up without benefit of much ideolo- 
gy” (p. 189) might well become the head of the 
corner. 

Legalism is not a textbook (p. vii), and fortu- 
nately so. Teachers and mature and intellectually 
disciplined students who have carried on studies 
in law will find Professor Shklar’s study provoca- 
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tive—due to the author’s directness, confidence, 
and clarity—for she offers more intellectual excite- 
ment than can be found in textbooks on jurispru- 
dence. The author expressed the hope that this 
volume will “open a debate” (p. viii), and one 
anticipates that this hope will be realized. 
Legalism is a finely planned study. It is certain 
to give pleasure to many and to irritate legalists 
and other newly found “adversaries. ”—CHARLES 
Arkin, University of California (Berkeley). 


The Politics of Bureaucracy. By Gorpon TULLOCK. 
(Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1965. Pp. 
228. $4.50.) 


Political scientists have been writing about the 
inter-relationships of politics and administration 
for more than a generation, but they have neglec- 
ted the politics of administration itself. Gordon 
Tullock, an economist, has sought to remedy the 
gap in the literature in this volume. His approach 
is similar to that which he used in collaboration 
with James Buchanan in The Calculus of Consent. 
He is concerned with the individual “politician” in 
organizations and develops a model of rational 
behavior based upon the self-interest of the indi- 
vidual. He rejects mathematical or abstract specu- 
lation as well as empirical method in favor of 
what he terms “understanding.” As he puts it, 
“For a number of the assertions that will be made 
in this book, the supporting evidence must be 
found in the mind of the reader. That is to say, 
instead of presenting concrete evidence, I shall 
simply try to convince the skeptical reader by ap- 
pealing to his own intuition and experience.” (p. 
15) 
Tullock starts with the premise that political re- 
lationships are those involving superior and subor- 
dinate status in contrast to economic relationships 
which are those among equals. All governmental 
units and many business firms are political in na- 
ture. The individual, or politician, in organizations 
is motivated primarily by advancement of his 
own goals, irrespective of the stated organiza- 
tional goals. With this in mind the author de- 
velops his model of the organizational process 
from the standpoint of the individual politician. 
He divides his analysis into two parts. In the first 
he writes from the vantage point of the politician 
somewhere in the middle (hierarchically) of the 
organization. He examines relationships with supe- 
riors (sovereigns), peers and subordinates. In the 
second part he examines the same system from 
the standpoint of the individual at or near the 
top, describing relationships with subordinates and 
spelling out.the problems associated with supervi- 
sion, control and coordination. His analysis leads 
him to the conclusion that complex and central- 
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ized bureaucracy is essentially inefficient. In an 
economic setting, pursuit of self-interest is always 
functional to the organization. But in a political 
setting it is often dysfunctional, and the tools for 
control, coordination and supervision are inade- 
quate to provide efficiency. His solution is to lo- 
calize, decentralize, and reduce organizational size 
so that the limited tools of supervision available 
in a non-economic setting can be maximized. 

Some readers might conclude that this is a so- 
phisticated presentation of Barry Goldwater’s 
Conscience of a Conservative. Perhaps it is, but I 
am satisfied that it is a serious attempt to develop 
an approach to the study of the administrative 
process. Unfortunately I think to some extent the 
author has failed in his mission. 

The premise that the politician is moved by 
self-interest sounds reasonable, but as developed 
by Tullock, the politician is an overly simplified 
combination of Machiavelli’s Prince and “econom- 
ice man.” As Robert Dahl has stated: 


What one views as his “self” depends on one’s identi- 
fications, and evidently these vary a good deal. How one 
perceives the ‘self’ is nat wholly instinctive, if seems, but 
also a matter of social learning. Likewise, what one con- 
siders to be in the “interest? of the self is shaped by 
learning, experience, tradition and culture. Consequently, 
to attribute an act to self-interest does not explain very 
much. (Modern Political Analysis, p. 66). 


An example of the shortcoming of Tullock’s use 
of self-interest 1s found in his description of peer 
relationships. He sees the politician playing a 
zero-sum game in which it is essential for him to 
upgrade himself and downgrade his peers in the 
eyes of the superior. Even if this kind of activity 
is handled so subtly that no one else is aware of 
what is happening, it fails to account for the great 
number of situations in which self-interest is en- 
hanced by the improvement of the status of 
many, if not all, members of the group. Even in 
the individualistic setting of the university organi- 
zation (one of the two sources tapped by Tullock 
for most of his illustrations) the zero-sum game is 
probably becoming less and Jess consequential. 

Tullock devotes a chapter to a discussion of cul- 
ture, subculture, and general environment, but 
only in terms of their influence on strategy and 
tactics of politicians. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that these phenomena are themselves 
among the important determinants of the motiva- 
tions of politicians and Tullock’s failure to deal 
with them in this context is perhaps the greatest 
shortcoming of the volume. 

Another particularly weak point in the work is 
found in Tullock’s discussion of the inadequacy of 
the control system. He refers to a high frequency 
of what he calls bureaucratic free enterprise, by 
which he means that lower units in an organiza- 
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tion become essentially autonomous of their supe- 
riors and are uncontrolled. What he fails to recog- 
nize, perhaps because of the peculiarities of an 
agency like the State Department from which his 
illustrations are derived, is the presence for most 
organizations of an elaborate system of relation- 
ships with individuals and groups in the external 
world including appropriation subcommittee mem- 
bers, professional peers, consumers of the service 
provided by the agency, etc. Each of these exer- 
cises controls and is a source of agency accounta- 
bility. The irony of this particular failing in Tul- 
lock’s work is that his analysis from the stand- 
point of the middle management politician re- 
jects, quite convincingly, the Weberian notion of 
hierarchy, but his analysis from the standpoint of 
the top level politician retains the Weberian con- 
cept of hierarchy and encourages the blind spot 
deseribed above. 

Despite my disappointment in the work, I be- 
lieve that Tullock has attempted a groundbreak-~ 
ing effort in an impartani area of study. His limi- 
ted acquaintance with the literature of sociology, 
social psychology, and even political science has 
handicapped him, but this volume ought to stimu- 
late individuals in all of these disciplines to 
pursue the study of the politics of administration. 
—Rosert S. Frmpman, University of Michigan. 


Machiavelli: The Chief Works and Others. TRANS- 
LATED BY ALLEN GILBERT. (Durham, N.C.: Duke 
University Press, 1965. 3 vols. Pp. xiii, 1514.) 


Students of political theory and other admirers 
of Machiavelli will welcome this new, three-vol- 
ume translation of his works. Professor Gilbert 
has essentially retranslated even those works in- 
cluded in his 1941 collection, and has added a 
great many others. While not absolutely complete, 
the new collection is very extensive, ranging be- 
yond Machiavelli’s well known political books and 
his two comedies, to melude a wide selection from 
his poetry, letters and cispatches. Finding that 
“most translators of The Prince and other works 


make little effort—to my ear—to bring over into 
their own tongue the qualities of Machiavelli’s 
style,” Professor Gilbert strives “to secure Machi- 
avellian emphasis” in English. Each selection is 
briefly introduced by the translator, and there are 
illustrations and an index-—-Hanwa Prrxin, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


Statistical Concepts: A Basic Program. By JIMMY 
R. Amos, Foster Liuoyp Brown, AND 
Oscar G. Minx. (New York: Harper & Row, 
1965, Pp. 125. $1.75 paper.) 


A useful elementary introduction to basie statis- 
tical concepts intended for students of the behav- 
ioral sciences with little background in statistics — 
A. R. 


Liberalism vs. Conservatism. Laberiy vs. Authori- 
ty. By C. Wittram Huswaw. (Dubuque, Ia.: 
Wm. C. Brown Book Company, 1965, Pp. 113. 
$1.40 paper.) 


Definitions of “liberalism” and “conservatism” 
as the terms have been used historically and are 
curently used in American political debate-——A. R. 


Data Processing: Applications to Political Re- 
search. By KENNETH JANDA. (Evanston, IIL: 
Northwestern University Press, 1965. Pp. 288. 
$3.45 paper, $7.50 cloth.) 


Another in the Northwestern series of hand- 
books of research techniques in political behavior, 
this volume gives an elementary and clear intro- 
duction to the use of puncheard equipment for 
recording and processing data of various types, 
with some introduction to programming, using po- 
litical data and illustrations throughout.—A. R. 


Interviewing: Its Forms and Functions. By 
STEPHEN A. RICHARDSON, BARBARA SNELL DoHR- 
ENWEND, AND Davip KEIN. (New York: Basic 
Books, 1965. Pp. 380. $7.50.) 


A manual on interviewing techniques.—A. R. 
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Aron, R. Catégories dirigeantes ou classe diri- 
geante? Revue Franzaise de Science Politique. 
February, 1965. 

Aron, R. La définition liberale de la liberté (II). 


Archives Européennes de Sociologie. Vol. V, No. 
2, 1964. 

Aron, R. Sartres Marxism. Encounter, June, 
1965. 
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Bendix, R. Max Weber and Jakob Burckhardt. 
American Sociological Review. April, 1965. 

Birou, A. Forces d’Alienation et liberté. Econ- 
omie et Humanism. March-April, 1965. 

Boonin, L. G. The Logic of Legal Decisions. 
Ethics. April, 1965. 

Brinton, C. Utopia and Democracy. Daedalus. 
Spring, 1965. 

Buehrig, E. H. The Institutional Pattern of Au- 
thority. World Politics. April, 1965. 

Chabert, A. Rousseau Economiste. Revue d’his- 
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cal Value of Society. Review of Politics. April, 
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Chroust, A. The Ideal Polity of the Early 
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Cox, R. H. Ideology, History and Political Phi- 
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search. Spring, 1965. 

Crocker, L. G. Recent Interpretations of the 
French Enlightenment. Journal of World History. 
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D’Entreves, A. P. Obeying Whom? Political 
Studies. February, 1965. 

De Vries, T. Spinoza als politischer Denker. 
Deutsche Zeitschrift Fiir Philosophie. 11, 1964. 

Eckstein, H. On the Etiology of Internal Wars. 
History and Theory, IV, No. 2, 1965. 

Eisermann, G. Georges Sorel und der Mythos 
der Gewalt. Der Staat. 4 Band, 1965 Heft. 

Fleischmann, E. De Weber 4 Nietzsche. Ar- 
chives Européennes de Sociologie. Vol. V. No. 2, 
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Friedrich, C. J. A Critique of Pareto’s Contri- 
bution to the Theory of a Political Elite. Revue 
Européene d’histoire des Sciences Sociales. 5, 1965. 

Groth, A. J. The “Isms” in Totalitarianism. 
American Political Science Review. December, 
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Guérin, D. D’une nouvelle interpretation de la 
Révolution française. Annales. Jan-Feb., 1965. 

Guttman, A. Political Ideals and the Military 
Ethic. American Scholar. Spring, 1965. 

Hassner, P. A la Recherche de la classe diri- 
geante: Le débat dans Fhistoire des doctrines. 
Revue Francaise de Science Politique. February, 
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Hobart, C. W. Freedom, A Neglected Area for 
Social Research. Ethics. April, 1965. 

Hodges, D. C. Political Democracy: Its Infor- 
mal Content. American Journal of Economics and 
Sociology. January, 1965. 

Holmes, R. Freud and Social Class. British 
Journal of Sociology. March, 1965. 

Huntington, S. P. Political Development and 
Political Decay. World Politics. April, 1965. 
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Jolif, J. Y. Marxism et Societe Industrielle. 
Economie et Humanisme. Jan-Feb., 1965. 

Kreitzer, D. J. An Analysis of the Nature of 
Power. Southwestern Social Science Quarterly. 
March, 1965. 

Krieger, L. Kant and the Crisis in Natural Law. 
Journal of the History of Ideas, April-June, 1965. 

Labasse, J. Pour une nouvelle conscience poli- 
tique. Hconomie et Humanism. March-April, 1965. 

Lazarfeld, P. F. and Oberschall, A. R. Max 
Weber and Empirical Social Research. American 
Sociological Review, April, 1965. 

Lichtheim, G. The Concept of Ideology. His- 
tory and Theory. IV, No. 2, 1965. 

Love, W. D. Edmund Burke’s Idea of the Body 
Corporate: A Study in Imagery. Review of Poli- 
tics. April, 1965. 

Lucas, E. Marx Studien zur Frühgeschichte und 
Ethnologie. Saeculum. Band 15, 1964, Heft 4. 

MacIntyre, A. Marxist Mask and Romantic 
Face: Lukács on Thomas Mann. Encounter. 
April, 1965. 

Mansfield, H. C., Jr. Party Government and the 
Settlement of 1688. American Political Science 
Review. December, 1964. 

Morstein-Marx, F. Staat, Politik, Öffentlichkeit. 
Zeitschrift Für Politik. February, 1965. 

Oakley, F. Almain and Major: Counciliar 
Theory on the Eve of the Reformation. Ameri- 
can Historical Review. April, 1965. 

Pellegrini, A. “Sturm und Drang” und Politische 
Revolution. German Life and Letters. January, 
1965. 

Pelzer, R. Studien über Hegels ethische Theo- 
reme. Philosophie. Band 13/1—2. 

Pitkin, H. Hobbes’s Concept of Representation 
—JI,. American Political Science Review. De- 
cember, 1964. 

Plamenatz, J. La Classe dirigeante. Revue 
Francaise de Science Politique. February, 1965. 

Pluchon, P. La Politique dans l'oeuvre de 
Gobineau. Revue Politique et Parlementaire. 
March-April, 1965. 

Rathé, C. E. Innocent Gentillet and the first 
“Anti-Machiavel.” Bibliothéque d’Humanism et 
Renaissance. Vol. XXVII, 1, 1965. 

Riemer, Neal. Democratic Theory and the New 
States: The Dilemma of Transition. Bucknell Re- 
view. March, 1965. 

Rosen, S. The Role of Eros in Plato’s Republic. 
The Review of Metaphysics. March, 1965. 

Roth, G. Political Critiques of Max Weber: 
Some Implications for Political Sociology. Ameri- 
can Sociological Review. April, 1965. 

Rumble, W. E., Jr. The Paradox of American 
Legal Realism Hthies. April, 1965. 

Ryan, A. Freedom. Philosophy. April, 1965. 
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Schmidt, H. Zur Natur der Higentumsbildung in 
der Arbeit. John Locke in den Deutungen von 
Raymond Polin. Der Siaat. 4 Band, 1965, Heft 1. 

Schmitt, C. Die vollendete Reformation. Bem- 
erkungen und Hinweise zu neuen Leviathan—In-~ 
terpretationen. Der Staat. 4 Band, 1965, Heft 1. 

Seupin, H. Der Begriff der Souveränität bei 
Johannes Althusius und bei Jean Bodin. Der 
Siaat. 4 Band, 1965, Heft 1. 

Shils, E. Charisma, Order and Status. American 
Sociological Review. April, 1965. 

Shklar, J. N. The Political Theory of Utopia; 
From Melancholy to Nostalgia. Daedalus. Spring, 
1965, 

Shklar, J. N. Rousseau’s Images of Authority. 
American Political Science Review. December, 
1964. 

Simey, T. S. Weber’s Sociological Theory of 


Value: An Appraisal in Mid-century. The So- 
ciological Review. March, 1965. 

Stigler, G. J. The Economist and the State. 
American Economic Review. March, 1965. 


Stove, D. Hume, Probability and Induction. 


Philosophical Review. April, 1965. 

Thomson, H. F. Adam Smith’s Philosophy of 
Science. Quarterly Journal of Economics. May, 
1965. 

Tucker, W. R. Fascism and Individualism; the 
Political Thought of Pierre Drieu La Rochelle. 
The Journal of Politics. February, 1965. 

Ulam, A. Socialism and Utopia. Daedalus. 
Spring, 1965. 

Waldo, D. The Administrative State Revisited. 
Public Administration Review, March, 1965. 

West, E. G. Liberty and Education: John 
Stuart Mill’s Dilemma. Philosophy. April, 1965. 
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Opinions and Attitudes 


Carlsson, G. (46) Time and Continuity in Mass 
Attitude Change: The Case of Voting. Public 
Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 29 #1 (Spring 1965) pp. 
1-15. 

Carment, D. W. (15), Cervin, V. B. Persuasive- 
ness and Persuasibility as Related to Intelligence 
and Extraversion. British Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, Vol. 4 part 1 (February 1965) pp. 1-7. 

Jones, F. E. (15), Lambert, W. E. Occupational 
Rank and Attitudes Toward Immigrants. Public 
Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 29 #1 (Spring 1965) pp. 
137-144. 

Kosa, J., Nunn, G. Z. Race, Deprivation and 
Attitude Toward Communism. Pylon (11) Vol. 25 
#4 (Winter 1964) pp. 337-346. 

Lerner, M. J. (36) The Effect of Preparatory 
Action on Beliefs Concerning Nuclear War. The 
Journal of Social Psychology, Vol. 63, second half, 
(April 1965) pp. 225-231. 

Sanua, V. D.. Patterns of Identification with the 
Jewish Community in the USA. The Jewish 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. 6 #2 (December 1964) 
pp. 190-212. 
= Skrzypek, S. The Political, Cultural, and Social 
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Views of Yugoslav Youth, Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, Vol. 29 #1 (Spring 1965) pp. 87-106. 

Treadwell, Y. (20) Development and Analysis 
of a ‘Cumshaw Tolerance’ Scale. Journal of Ap- 
pled Psychology, Vol. 49 #2 (April 1965) pp. 
126-130. 


Culture and Institutions 


Aldous, J. (41), Hill, R. Social Cohesion, Lin- 
eage Type, and Intergenerational Transmission. 
Social Forces, Vol. 43 #4 (May 1965) pp. 471-482. 

Edelstein, J. D. (17) Democracy in a National 
Union: The British AEU. Industrial Relations, 
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tural Environments, and Autocratic Family Ideol- 
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196. 

Gerstle, J. (57) Perrucci, R. Educational Chan- 
nels and Elite Mobility. Sociology of Education, 
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Goldstein, S. (51), Mayer, K. B. Illegitimacy, 
Residence, and Status. Social Problems, Vol. 12 
#4 (Spring 1965) pp. 428-436. 

Lang, K. (54), Lang, G. E. Resistance to School 
Desegregation: A Case Study of Backlash Among 
Jews. Sociological Inquiry, Vol. 35 #1 (Winter 
1965) pp. 94-106. 
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Lewis, L. S. (42) Political Heroes: 1986 and 
1960. Journalism Quarterly, Vol. 42 #1 (Winter 
1965) pp. 116-118. 

Nixon, R. B. (41), Freedom in the World’s 
Press: A Fresh Appraisal with New Data. Jour- 
nalism Quarterly, Vol. 42 #1 (Winter 1965) pp. 
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Roach, J. L. (42), Gursslin, O. R. The Lower 
Class, Status Frustration and Social Disorganiza- 
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Siegel, P. M. (9) On the Cost of Being a Negro. 
Sociological Inquiry, Vol. 35 #1 (Winter 1965) pp. 
41-57. 

Thernstrom, S. (11) Yankee City Revisited: 
The Perils of Historical Naivete. American So- 
ciological Review, Vol. 30 #2 (April 1965) pp. 
234-242, 


Motivation and Personality 


Argyle, M. (18), Delin, P. Non-Universal Laws 
of Socialization, Human Relations, Vol. 18 #1 
(February 1965) pp. 77-86. 

Davis, M. (19), Results of Personality Tests 
Given to Negroes in the Northern and Southern 
United States and in Halifax, Canada. Pylon, Vol. 
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sonality: Some Consequences of Stratified Secon- 
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Mingione, A. D. (28) Need for Achievement in 
Negro and White Children. Journal of Consulting 
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Mosher, D. L. (30) Interaction of Fear and 
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Mueller, W. J. (29),. Grater, H. A. Aggression, 
Conflict, Anxiety, and Ego Strength. Journal of 
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Schellenberg, J. A. (56) Dependence and Coop- 
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Beaty, W. E. (19), Shaw, M. E. Some Effects of 
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AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


The National Guard in Politics. By MARTHA 
DertHick, (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1965. Pp. 202. $4.95.) 


The stated purpose of this book is to analyze 
group power through the examination of a single 
case. The case concerns the politics of the Nation- 
al Guard expressed by its organized interest repre- 
sentative, the National Guard Association. This 
organization is characterized by the author as one 
of the most successful pressure groups in our po- 
litical system. i 

What distinguishes this work from that growing 
body of longitudinal studies of single organized 
interest groups is its unique concept of group 
power. According to Professor Derthick, a group’s 
power is the ratio of its achievements to its goals. 
Goals are claims communicated to government. 
Achievements are actions taken by government in 
fulfillment of the claims. To establish that a 
group has power, however, it is not necessary to 
link specifie governmental actions as responses to 
group activities. “An achievement is a goal ful- 
filled whether or not it can be established that the 
group “caused” the fulfillment by conscious effort 
beyond mere assertion of the claim.” (p. 13) 

In this formulation group power is at a maxi- 
mum when achievements and goals are in “bal- 
ance.” Power increases as achievements increase if 
goals remain constant or as goals decrease if 
achievements remain constant. Power decreases 
as achievements decrease if goals remain constant 
or as goals increase if achievement remain con- 
stant. 

To account for variance with this notion of power 
requires establishing magnitudes for goals and 
achievements. Professor Derthick proposes that the 
magnitude of goals is determined by the degree of 





resistance to them. Resistance to goals is a ftinc- 
tion of three factors: the number and range of 
political actors involved in processing claims (1.é. 
the more numerous the actors, the more resistance 
the group will encounter); the attitudes of the ac- 
tors i.e. the more hostile the actors the more re- 
sistance the group will encounter); and the inci- 
dence and intensity of competing or supporting 
claims (i.e. the more numerous and intense are 
competing claims, the greater the resistance the 
group will encounter). The magnitude of achieve- 
ments is determined by relating them to the mag- 
nitude of the expressed goals. “If all claims made 
are perfectly fulfilled, then the magnitude of the 
group’s achievements equals that of its goals, and 
its power is at a maximum. To the extent that 
claims go unfulfilled, the magnitude of achieve- 
ments falls short of the magnitude of goals (and 
power is accordingly less).” (pp. 13-14) 

With this perspective’ on group power three 
major phases in the political experience of the 
National Guard are identified: a period of offense 
and success illustrated by such legislation as the 
Militia Act of 1903 and the National Defense Act 
of 1916, both highly favorable to the Guard; a pe- 
riod of stability of claim and achievement lasting 
until 1950; and third, a period of decreasing 
success and increasing defense necessitated by 
such actions as the recent proposal by the Secre- 
tary of Defense to merge the Guard with the 
Army Reserves. While the conceptual stateniént 
deemphasizes the importance of group resoutces 
and strategies, the highly readable account of the 
National Guard’s politics since 1879 places about 
the same emphasis on organization, leadership 
skill, and socio-economic bases as other case 
studies of interest groups. For the National 
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Guard, the author concludes, “In retrospect, the 
impression generally is one of power—of goals 
fulfilled; but for this fulfillment, the Guard owes 
as much to fortuitous circumstance as it ean claim 
credit for on account of its own political activity.” 
(p. 164) 

This summary interpretation is representative 
of the limitations of the concept of group power 
as a system of general explanation. Power as con- 
celved in this study is not necessarily related to 
group activity at all. As noted, the only link pro- 
vided between the group and public policy is an 
“assertion” of a claim which is “communicated” to 
government. The terms “assertion” and “commu- 
nicate” are not clarified further. All that is neces- 
sary is for the group to ba satisfied with a govern- 
mental action which, as in the case of the Nation- 
al Guard, may well be the result of “fortuitous 
circumstance.” This condition of group satisfac- 
tion is called achievement and achievement is 
equated with power. Few suggestions are offered 
to render the extraordinarily complex processes 
subsumed under the deceptively simple notion of 
group satisfaction amenable to empirical inquiry. 

The problem of assessing magnitudes also is in- 
triguing, Goal magnitude is held to be wholly a 
function of external resistance. Most other interest 
group theories make megnitude at least partially 
dependent upon the intensity with which a goal is 
supported by the group making the claim. But if 
goal magnitude can be thought entirely a function 
of external resistance, it might be as plausible to 
focus on the groups which cluster around an issue 
as to focus in detail on the activities of the single 
claimant group. A more precise statement of goal 
magnitude, crucial here to the determination of 
the power of the National Guard, would seem to 


require a closer analysis of the activities of such. 


groups as the Department of the Army, the Re- 
serve Officers Association, and the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Resistance to goals might also be the function 
both of the kind of issue involved as well as the 
political setting in which the conflict takes place. 
Theodore Lowi suggests some very useful analyti- 
cal categories in his important review article 
“American Business, Public Policy, Case Studies, 
and Political Theory,” in World Politics XVI 
(July, 1964) pp. 677-715. 

Understanding of political life will be advanced 
mainly through careful empirical inquiry genera- 
ted by precisely stated theory. The National 
Guard in Politics does previde a theoretical em- 
phasis distinct from other single longitudinal 
studies. But unfortunately, it is not entirely satis- 
fying as a formal guide to inquiry and the organi- 
zation of information—CuHartes R. Green, Mac- 
alester College. 
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Rural-Urban Consolidation: The Merger of Gov- 
ernments in the Baton Rouge Area. By WILLIAM 
C. Havard AND Froyo L, Corry. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1964. Pp. xv, 
181. $5.00.) 


Interest in methods of adapting local govern- 
mental arrangements to changing urban needs in- 
creases each time a proposed solution is adopted 
in a specific area. The recent consolidation of 
Nashville and Davidson County, Tennessee, 
makes a study of the earlier (1949) consolidation 
of City of Baton Rouge and East Baton Rouge 
Parish especially timely. 

The book examines the results of the Baton 
Rouge consolidation in the light of more than a 
decade of experience in its operation. It is an 
“evaluation of the way in which the consolidated 
government has worked in practice .. by means 
of a survey of the organization of the city-parish 
government and of the administrative programs of 
the most important consolidated departments in 
the city-parish government,” including a compari- 
son of costs of the new plan of government with 
the costs of the old separate city and parish gov- 
ernments. The authors focused their inquiry on 
the effects of consolidation on the rural sector of 
the parish. 

The political fragmentation in the Hast Baton 
Rouge Parish before 1949 was typical of the situa- 
tion in many other metropolitan areas character- 
ized by rapid industrialization and population 
growth—a, parish government, the City of Baton 
Rouge, several small incorporated places, and a 
variety of special districts. The parish government 
in itself was diffused among a number of semiau- 
tonomous boards, commissions, and offices. The 
solution originally proposed was a consolidation of 
the city and parish governments. Pressures were 
sufficient to turn the original plan into a partial 
functional consolidation rather than a complete 
unification. Separate councils were continued for 
the urban and rural areas but with overlapping 
memberships and a single elected “mayor-presi- 
dent.” The need for compromise necessitated the 
continuation of the parish constitutional officers, 

In spite of the limitations imposed by the 
modifications designed to make the plan accept- 
able, substantial functional consolidation was 
achieved in planning and in the development, of 
public works. The department of public works be- 
came an excellent example of “compound-func- 
tional consolidation” with administrative consoli- 
dation of supervision, purchasing personnel, central 
garage, and major works planning, but with a clear 
separation between urban and rural areas in budg- 
eting. 

If any lessons are to be learned from this ac- 
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count, one is that consolidation does not assure 
lower costs of government. Even when adjust- 
ments were made for changing dollar values, ex- 
penditures per capita were greater after consolida- 
tion than they were before. In a sense, it was 
through increased spending that the greatest 
benefits of the new plan were demonstrated to the 
inhabitants of the rural parts of the parish. The 
physical changes brought about by unified plan- 
ning and construction of road, drainage, and sewer 
systems prepared the rural area for the increasing 
urbanization it was constantly undergoing and at 
the same time produced a favorable public reac- 
tion. 

The authors believe that the most valuable ob- 
ject lesson in the Baton Rouge experiment is 
found in “its demonstration of the limits on what 
is possible in local government change.” Herein 
lies the reason for the success of the plan-——the 
willingness of its originators to make the kind of 
concessions to the interests concerned necessary to 
win their support. This pragmatism also may be 
an important element in what the authors find to 
be the system’s “capacity for self-correction of 
weaknesses and possible adaptability to further 
consolidation.” 

The book has its rough spots. Typographical er- 
rors add to the difficulties inherent in comparing 
the text with the Tables in the Appendix. 

A fitting sequel to this publication would be a 
study of the political factors involved in the 
adoption of the new government and a survey of 
the attitudes of both urban and rural residents to- 
ward the system in effect today——Atics L. EBEL, 
Illinois State University. 


The Negro and the First Amendment. By Harry 
Katysen, Jr. (Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, 1965. Pp. ix, 190. $4.75.) 


One of the less happy incidences of the behav- 
ioral revolution in the study of public law has 
been a tendency on the part of the “rebels” to ig- 
nore legal doctrines in their analyses. This tenden- 
cy undoubtedly represents an over-compensation 
for those years in which doctrinal analysis was the 
dominant staple of public law scholarship. But 
whatever its derivation, it is a tendency which 
should be modified. For studying the behavior of 
judges without the doctrinal outputs is as incom- 
plete as studying doctrines as abstractions, 

It is the virtue of this skillfully written book 
that it tries, however marginally, to focus on one 
of the many questions arising out of the relation- 
ship of doctrinal development to social forces 
impinging upon the judiciary. Professor Kalven 
takes as his main theme ‘the impact of the civil 
rights movement on the First Amendment, with 
specific emphasis on the development of a “theo- 
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ry” of the free speech portion of that Amend- 
ment. His analysis also sheds considerable light on 
the other side of the same coin—namely on the 
responses of the Supreme Court justices to a 
major social movement. The analysis does not 
succumb to the establishment of an easily dichot- 
omized relationship between judge and litigant. 
It does not suggest that the only relevant vari- 
ables are the judges’ attitudes toward the claims 
of such groups as the NAACP. Rather it assumes 
that the judges’ responses to the cases involved 
are complex crystallizations of their attitudes to- 
ward many things, including the need for satisfac- 
tory doctrinal development, and a commonly 
shared sympathy towards the goals of the 
NAACP. 

Professor Kalven uses three sets of cases to sup- 
port his analysis. Each set focuses on a particular 
doctrine which has been invoked before the Su- 
preme Court to protect the NAACP from 
different forms of harassment by state govern- 
ments and their instrumentalities—the most fre- 
quent forms being public exposure of NAACP ac- 
tivities and membership lists and state encourage- 
ment of private discrimination in public accom- 
modations. 

The first of these doctrines, that of group libel 
and seditious libel, is of major importance to any 
theory of the First Amendment, but of minor im- 
portance to the civil rights movement, since, as 
Professor Kalven reluctantly concludes, the 
NAACP has shown no inclination to depend on 
this approach. The second doctrine involves the 
right of association, and poses for the Court some 
major problems of bothersome precedents. In 
order to extricate the NAACP from a variety of 
predicaments, the Court must establish a principle 
which would support the right of a state to regu- 
late certain types of organizational activity, but 
would prohibit it from obtaining the membership 
lists of the NAACP; and to meet another chal- 
lenge it must re-examine the states’ traditional 
prerogative of regulating litigation under the com- 
mon law rules of barratry, champerty, and main- 
tenance. 

The third set of cases is perhaps the most fasci- 
nating, for it deals with the Court’s handling of 
convictions of sit-in demonstrators. Here the Jus- 
tices were faced with two competing strategies— 
lawyers for the demonstrators and the Solicitor 
General were urging upon the Court a broadened 
view of the state action principle while lawyers 
for the southern states and communities were 
urging it to hold that state trespass laws could be 
used to enforce private discriminatory actions. It is 
fairly clear that it was the Court’s purpose to pro- 
tect the demonstrators as much as possible with- 
out endangering useful doctrines still needed for 
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nonracial purposes, and it is a tribute to the 
Court’s ingenuity that it was able to accomplish 
its goal. 

Professor Kalven has whetted the reader’s appe- 
tite with his descriptions of the impact of the civil 
rights movement on some aspects of the First 
Amendment. But he has also left considerable 
room for further scholarship. Some of the major 
variables have been identified, but others have 
not been explored. And the author’s theme, while 
highly plausible, is the product of insight rather 
than strict empirical analysis. The former is use- 
ful; but the latter is also called for. 

A final word should be added on what is per- 
haps the least satisfactory element of this book— 
the author’s use of the term theory. The notion 
that it is necessary to formulate a theory of the 
First Amendment has become prevalent in law 
review circles, and Professor Kalven seeks to 
build upon it. But it is not clear from this book 
how the term theory is being used. It is certainly 
not being used in its empirical sense to describe 
and predict the relationship between two or more 
variables. And I doubt if it is being used here in 
the simpler sense of describing the meaning of the 
First Amendment as expounded by the Supreme 
Court. If it has any meaning for this study, it is a 
completely normative concept—i.e. a theory of 
the First Amendment being one’s organized 
thoughts about what it ought to mean. But this is 
unsatisfactory, either for purposes of this study or 
for general use in modern scholarship, and is in 
need of further clarification.—Jore, B. GROSSMAN, 
University of Wisconsin. 


Franklin D. Rooseve and the New Deal, 
1932-1940. By Wuarm E. LEUCHTENBURG. 
(New York, Evanston, and London: Harper 
and Row, 1963. Pp. xvii, 393. $6.00 cloth, $2.45 
paper.) 


Having been delayed in doing this review for 
nearly two years, I can console myself (and even 
more importantly, the editor) with the thought 
that I am in a position to write what is indeed a 
review, not simply a quick first impression. For I 
read this work in manuscript; I read it when it 
first appeared; I’ve been through it with care 
twice since; and I’ve dipped into it repeatedly. 

As one who has spent so much time with this 
book, I can report that my first impressions were 
correct. Leuchtenburg has written a richly de- 
tailed, carefully balanced, and thoroughly relia- 
ble survey of the New Deal era. This is unques- 
tionably the standard one-volume treatment of 
the period for this generation, far surpassing its 
only serious rivals, Basil Rauch, The History of 
the New Deal, 1988-1988 (1944) and James M. 
Burns, Roosevelt: The Lion and the Fox (1956). 
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Fortunately it has been, from its moment of pub- 
lication, available in paperback, thanks to the 
happy policy of its publishers. It has been my 
pleasure, as a teacher of graduate students in re- 
cent American history, to see this book attract 
and hold an audience dissatisfied with the super- 
ficial glibnesses of Richard Hofstadter’s interpre- 
tations of the New Deal in his The American Po- 
litical Tradition (1948), and The Age of Reform 
(1955), and vaguely unhappy with Burns’ treat- 
ment. 

I cannot judge whether political scientists will 
find Leuchtenburg’s book as satifying as political 
historians have judged it to be. Certainly those 
who still believe with Professor Burns that Roose- 
velt missed a great opportunity to reorganize 
American political parties along liberal-conserva- 
tive lines will find little comfort in Leuchtenburg’s 
book. Here the New Deal is seen as sométhing 
essentially new, in spite of the Progressive-World 
War I era origins of many of its elements, and 
emphasis is given to how Roosevelt was able to 
change the essential nature of American polities 
by his reform of the Democratic Party. Leuchten- 
burg looks at his subject with sympathy and with 
concern, yet he never sees it through rose-colored 
glasses. He has many funny and telling anecdotes 
to relate—some of them never before jin print— 
yet he never seems to be striving for mere literary 
effect. He is generous to other scholars, Thus he 
pays tribute to Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr.’s analy- 
sis of F.D.R’s “administrative talent’ in The 
Coming of the New Deal (1959); and he says 
that Carl N. Degler in Out of Our Past (1959) 
“has written the best analysis of the permanent 
significance of the New Deal.” But he is also 
skeptical when he cannot find evidence to support 
a thesis, such as Rauch’s contention that F.D.R. 
deliberately turned away from domestic reform in 
order to win the support of restive Southern 
Democrats for his foreign policy. On this Leucht- 
enburg says simply: “Little evidence has been 
cited for this view. The New Deal seems to have 
sputtered out for quite other reasons.” 

Leuchtenburg has based his work upon widely 
scattered archives, in addition to the enormous 
body of published materials on the New Deal. 
This is not merely a synthesis of what others have 
written about the New Deal, although that is cer- 
tainly one of its most obvious characteristics. It is 
essentially a work of original scholarship, written 
with restraint and judgment. It is one of the best 
volumes in the somewhat uneven “New American 
Nation” series edited by Henry Steele Commager 
and Richard B. Morris. Like other works in the 
series, it has a full bibliography and it has foot- 
notes where footnotes should be, at the bottom of 
the pages, No matter what a person’s interest in 
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the New Deal and F.D.R. may be, he can benefit 
from a reading of this book. As for political scien- 
tists, even those of the most advanced behaviorist 
persuasion could profit from a study of Leuchten- 
burg’s book, for he shows how fine “traditional” 
political history can be when it is done by a man 
who combines a first-rate intellect with imagina- 
tion, energy and a personal knowledge of practical 
politics—Roserr E. Burke, The University of 
Washington. 


The Higher Civil Service: An Evaluation of Fed- 
eral Personnel Practices. By Davin T. STANLEY. 
(Washington, D.C, The Brookings Institution, 
1964, Pp. 145. $3.50.) 


Perhaps it is a mark of growing political matur- 
ity that we have become concerned about the 
quality of our higher civil service. Stanley’s work 
is a useful addition to empirical studies of this 
problem. He centers on the background, perfor- 
mance, and morale of some 16,000 officials in 
grades 15-18 whose decisions touch so many as- 
pects of American life. Generalizations are based 
on a sample of 559, two-thirds in headquarters 
jobs, the others in the field. Twenty-seven per 
cent are in the Defense Department; 34 in other 
Cabinet departments; and 38 in various other 
agencies. Almost 200 men are former employees, 
whose views, as might be expected, are less posi- 
tive. Interviews, questionnaires, secondary analy- 


sis, and reviews of earlier studies provide the ` 


means of analysis. Valuable comparisons are made 
with earlier studies such as those by Warner and 
Kilpatrick. The material is nicely organized and 
the data clearly presented. 

Regarding typical career lines, the theme is one 
of slow, steady advance at the rate of one grade 
every three years. No meteoric rises occur, and 
the initial rate gradually slows to one grade for 
every five years. Regarding occupational role, the 
largest proportion are in engineering, general ad- 
ministration, science-math-statistics, and law re- 
spectively. Continuous and focused federal service 
is the rule. Over eighty per cent had served in 
only two departments and in only two major oc- 
cupational fields during their entire career, again 
indicating that rotation is fairly uncommon in the 
federal service. Five out of six had college degrees 
and one out of three had advanced degrees. Aver- 
age age of the group was almost 50, most of 
whom plan to retire within the next 5-10 years, 
making the problem of replacing them compelling. 

Data on the views of top management people 
are presented, based on interviews with 67 men. 
Following the caveat that responses of the group 
are likely to be biased in favor of a system which 
brought them to the top, Stanley concluded that 
about half of them feel generally positive about 
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the higher civil service. One of their major criti- 
cisms (40 per cent) is the lack of any system for 
forecasting future personnel needs and meeting 
them. Here, apparently, is one area where some 
improvement can be made. Contrary to current 
reports from Washington about the difficulty of 
finding competent high-level administrators, al- 
most half the officials said they had no trouble 
filling responsible positions. Those who did attrib- 
uted it mainly to salary limitations, quotas on 
the super-grade jobs, and occasional rigidities in 
classification. Almost two-thirds of such jobs were 
filled from within the agency or department. 

This happy picture is clouded, however, when 
we learn that getting rid of incompetents is an un- 
solved problem, even at the GS 15-and-over lev- 
els. More than half of the respondents feel that 
reassigning such men is the proper course, while 
the next most favored technique is to force them 
out. One-quarter concluded that nothing could be 
done. 

When asked what changes they would like to 
see at their own level, most of the officials said 
they were satisfied with things as they are. Those 
who wanted change stressed higher salaries and 
more felicitous classification practices, including a 
“rank-in-man” system, They also wanted agencies 
to be able to make their own supergrade assign- 
ments. Greater mobility between agencies and de- 
partments was recommended. 

Regarding general attitudes about the higher 
federal service, once again most officials are gener- 
ally satisfied. The challenge and variety of work is 
the most common source of satisfaction, with 
“public service” third. Here, an interesting 
difference between scientific-technical men and 
generalists appears: publie service is a poor third 
in the eyes of the former, yet ranks first among 
the administrative group. Regarding dissatisfac- 
tions, there is greater unanimity and indeed al- 
most half of the entire sample cites “government 
complexity” as the major source of disenchant- 
ment. Second, again by a fairly wide margin, is 
timid or otherwise inadequate supervision. Here 
we find a nice similarity with Kilpatrick, Cum- 
mings, and Jennings’ broader survey which also 
stressed poor supervision and delays and complex- 
ity in the federal bureaucracy. Comparing their 
jobs with those in business, present federal 
officials believe the only advantage would be bet- 
ter pay. Those who had left the government, how- 
ever, regarded their jobs in the private milieu as 
better on all counts. 

Responses regarding the “advisability of a 
young person following a career leading to a posi- 
tion such as your own” are somewhat dampening 
insofar as satisfaction and the vital problem of 
recruitment is concerned. Combining former and 
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present employees, less than half of this highly 
successful group give an unqualified “Yes.” Scien- 
tists and engineers are the least positive, which is 
consistent with their tendency to regard “public 
service” as a less compelling work incentive and 
their significantly greater belief that “red tape” is 
a major frustration. 

Stanley turns finally to a general analysis of his 
findings to determine what can be done to im- 
prove the higher civil service. Here again, as he 
notes, the usual recommendations appear: better 
forecasting of personnel needs; more imaginative 
and vigorous recruitment; better evaluation, with 
less dependence on subjective judgments; selec- 
tive Increase in training and development, particu- 
larly in long-term assignments; better selection 
with more recruitment from outside the service. 
One must wonder about the competitiveness of 
appointments when, as the survey data show, 
most of the officials received their present posi- 
tions through personal associations and 71 per 
cent of them believed their own replacement 
would come from within their own agency. 

In reading once again these various prescrip- 
tions, one must ask whether they really touch the 
heart of the matter. Perhaps the continued em- 
phasis upon better recruitment, encouraging bright 
young people to enter the service, the advantages 
of rotation and training, ete. is really beside the 
point. Is not the essential problem the system it- 
self? As Weber noted, only inspired charismatic 
leadership can overcome the castration of bureau- 
eracy. As the careful study by Kilpatrick shows, 
among the more successful and brighter members 
of the general employed public and among stu- 
dents, federal employment is seen as personally 
restrictive and frustrating: “over and over again, 
variations on this theme were repeated: the gov- 
ernment is a vast organizational machine in which 
the individual is in danger of losing his identity 
and autonomy.” (p. 122) “The special stress on 
lack of self-determination and too much bureau- 
eracy .. . is another way of saying there would be 
too many restrictions on the individual’s auton- 
omy in the work situation.” (p. 128) The desire 
for autonomy, moreover, is highly associated with 
personal competence and initiative: “The evi- 
dence is strong that the occupational satisfaction 
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offered by the federal service is relatively lower 
for the high-level federal employee than for his 
colleague of lower rank.” (p. 118) And most sadly, 
“the appeal of federal employment is lowest 
among those kinds of employed adults for whom 
the government’s qualitative needs are the great- 
est and for whom the competition will be keenest 
in the future.” (p. 117) Such evidence suggests 
that more effort should be devoted to modifying 
the system to provide a milieu in which senior 
officials have more opportunity to use their skill 
and initiative and to which young people can 
come with better assurance that their talent will 
find an outlet—Roserr Prestuvus, Cornell Univer- 
sity. 
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COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT AND 
CROSS-NATIONAL RESEARCH 


Public Liberties in the New Siates. By Davin H. 
Baytey. (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1964. Pp. 
152.) l 
India and Ghana koth make use of preventive 

detention acts. How do these laws compare in their 

terms, in the use that is made of them, and in the 
validity of the arguments advanced in their 
justification? This bcok' provides us with a wel- 
come basis for answering such questions; or at 
least it gives us a start in that direction. It is not 

a systematic survey of public liberties in each of 

the new states; that would be a mammoth under- 

taking. But under the headings of “Personal Lib- 


erty,’ “Freedom of the Press,’ “Freedom of As- 
sociation,” “Freedom from Discrimination,” “Eco- 
nomic Welfare and Human Rights,” and “Agencies 
of Freedom,” it does provide a large amount of 
descriptive material from many of the new states. 
Even more importantly, it discusses justifications, 
providing a considerable basis for evaluating, in 
the light of more evidence than can be encom- 
passed within this slender volume, the state of 
publie liberties in any given new nation and for 
reaching an intelligent conclusion as to whether 
the restrictions that are in effect can be justified. 
The author’s own use of evaluative tools within 
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the limits of the information available to him 
seems eminently reasonable. 

Bayley is well aware of the difficulties; he sees 
no easy answers; yet he is not a defeatist. A few 
sentences will help to convey the flavor of his ap- 
proach. “Since the dedication of the modernizing 
elite in the developing nations is often in ques- 
tion, democratic theory would lead one to the 
conclusion that democracy’s homeostatic mecha- 
nisms are even more essential in the developing 
than in stable democratic situations. However, for 
the very reason that these mechanisms are needed, 
they are likely not to work. Indeed, precisely 
in order to create the requisites of democratic 
privileges widely enjoyed, the power of the court 
system and the effect of free elections may be cur- 
tailed.” (p. 187) And again: “Those who sincerely 
try to utilize a measure of autocracy to tutor in 
freedom must realize that they must continually 
sow the seeds of their own demise. They are the 
new colonialists, and the measure of their achieve- 
ment will be a second revolution of independence 
in the new states—the independence of the indi- 
vidual within a scheme of human rights.” (p. 144) 
—J. Roran Pennock, Swarthmore College. 


Sequel To Colonialism: The 1957-1960 Founda- 
tions for Malaysia. By WILLARD A. HANNA. 
(New York: American Universities Field Staff, 
Inc. 1965. Pp. 288. $7.50.) 

Mohammed Marx and Marhaen: The Roots of 
Indonesian Socialism. By Jeanne S. MINTZ. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1965. Pp. 
viii, 246. $6.00.) 


These two books are quite different in scope 
and style, but both add, in their own way, to the 
gathering collection of material on two Southeast 
Asian protagonists, Malaysia and Indonesia. Wil- 
lard Hanna’s contribution is primarily a collection 
of his reports for the American Universities Field 
Staff on what was then Malaya, Singapore and 
Borneo. Written between 1957 and 1960, these on- 
the-spot reports present a panorama of events and 
places including party politics in Malaya and 
Singapore, rubber and tin development, early In- 
donesian-Malayan relations and a series of short 
descriptions of various places and problems in what 
became Malaysia. These include studies of Malac- 
ea, Brunei, Kuala Lumpur, Kedah, Perlis and the 
Pangkor racial troubles of 1959. 

Hanna’s very style is personal, often journalistic 
and full of editorial asides. There is little trouble 
in ascertaining his biases, although from the ob- 
servation point of this reviewer’s own prejudices 
his position is usually correct. Each report is 
dated and there is a feeling of immediacy about 
them which adds to the pleasure of reading the 
book. However, this system also leads to a certain 
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redundancy as different reports re-explain various 
events. A more serious problem in the compila- 
tion of AUFS reports is that events have outdis- 
tanced or explained actions or personalities de- 
scribed as of 1957-1960. The use of footnotes or 
postscripts to explain these changes and clarifica- 
tions would be of immense use. 

One must forgive these minor faults, however, 
as the author has presented a good deal of valu- 
able material, available previously only to AUFS 
subscribers. The early chapters display interesting 
insights into the complicated politics of the area 
while the last chapters do that as well as provid- 
ing local portraits comparable to those found in 
the better travel magazines. Of particular interest 
are the biographies of Malaysian leaders. Perhaps 
this book is not always for the scholar, but it is a 
pleasure to read. 

The book of Jeanne Mintz is described as a 
study of the roots of Indonesian socialism. It is 
something more than that, including as well a 
general description of Indonesian history and the 
political process. The first chapters present a sur- 
vey of the rise of socialist power and particularly 
the Communist Party (PKI). This section tends 
to go over material that has been covered by 
others such as Brackman and Hindley. There are 
a number of new insights and the author disagrees 
with some of the interpretations of others such as 
George Kahin. A second section deals with the 
post-independence political parties and the author 
argues that “neither the doctrine nor the programs 
of Indonesia’s socialist parties are concerned more 
than peripherally with economic policies.” (p. 125). 
The final section, a study of the growth and pat- 
tern of Guided Democracy is one real contribu- 
tion to our understanding of contemporary In- 
donesia. This is the first extended description of 
the operation of Sukarno’s scheme and it clarifies 
a number of points covered only tangentially by 
other writers. 

The book presents a scholarly survey of several 
vital points of Indonesian politics. A. number of 
the author’s interpretations are open to debate, 
but she usually backs her position with a strong 
ease. Fast-moving events in that country have 
made some of her points out-of-date while others, 
such as her remarks on Partai Murba, have been 
borne out by those events. In the latter case Miss 
Mintz argued that the strength of Murba was in 
its relationship to Sukarno. This was later evi- 
denced by the continuation in power of Murba 
men after the party was suspended. One statement 
in the conclusion is not supported by the evidence 
presented in the book when the author states, 
“Put bluntly [guided democracy] is a cloak for a 
power struggle, a facade built out of myths and 
slogans to shield a system of autocratic personal- 
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ized rule.” (p. 225) This may be true but it needs 
more proof, 

Both of these books deserve consideration by 
the serious student of Southeast Asia—Frep R. 
VON DER Mennen, University of Wisconsin. 


Cleavages, Ideologies and Party Systems: Con- 
tributions to Comparative Political Sociology. 
Eprtep BY ERIK ALLARDT AND YRJÖ LITTUNEN. 
(Helsinki: Transactions of the Westermarck So- 
ciety, Volume X. Pp. 463. 14.20 Finnmarks.) 


After an introductory description of internation- 
al cooperation in political sociology, by Stein 
Rokkan, this important mixed bag falls into two 
major parts—dealing with consensus and cleavage 
and with party systems and party organization- 
further divided inta approximate halves. Under 
the first major heading, five authors deal with 
changing conditions of ideology and partisanship: 
5. M. Lipset on political cleavages in developed 
and emerging polities, Mark Abrams on British 
party politics after the end of ideology, Radomir 
Luki¢ on political ideology and social develop- 
ment, Yrjö Littunen on social restraints and ideo- 
logical pluralism, and Erik Allardt’s theory of soli- 
darity and legitimacy conflicts. Still under the first 
heading, three additional papers deal with dimen- 
sions of political alignment: Erik Allardt on pat- 
terns of class conflict and working class conscious- 
ness in Finnish politics, Roger Girod on the geog- 
raphy of the Swiss party system, and Stein Rok- 
kan and Henry Valen on regional contrasts in 
Norwegian politics. in the second major part of 
the volume, four authors discuss party systems 
and the division of political power: S. N. Eisen- 
stadt on bureaucratization, markets, and power 
structure, Szymon Chodak on societal functions of 
party systems in sub-Saharan Africa, Jerzy Wiatr’s 
analysis of one-party systems, and Juan Linz’ ac- 
count of the Spanish political system. The final 
section includes five papers on party organization 
and patterns of political recruitment: Warren 
Miller on majority rule and representative gov- 
ernment in the United States, Ulf Torgersen on 
the structure of urban parties in Norway during 
the late nineteenth century, James Cornford on 
the adoption of mass organization by the British 
Conservative Party, Junnosuke Masumi’s profile 
of the Japanese Conservative Party, and Martti 
Noponen and Pertti Pesonen on legislative careers 
in Finland.—Marvin Riwtana, Boston College. 


Russia after Khrushchev. By Roserr Conquest. 
(New York: Praeger, 1965. Pp. viii, 267. $5.00.) 


The record indicates that all commentators on 
Soviet affairs were caught unaware by the sudden 
downfall of Chairman Khrushchev in October 
1964. But some must have been more surprised 


than others. For since the removal of Khrush- 
chev’s major rivals from the ruling group in 1957, 
a lively dialogue over the nature of his power had 
occurred in various quarters. Some analysts deduc- 
tively or intuitively contended that by 1958, 
Khrushchev had finally emerged as the absolute 
dictator of Kremlin policy, subject only to such 
restraints as he might care to impose upon him- 
self. Others rejected this theory of the self-re- 
strained dictator after they had inductively rea- 
soned from contradictions in official conduct that 
certain associates of Khrushchev were disputing his 
viewpoint on important questions of policy and 
personnel, and occasionally thwarting his ambi- 
tions. The events surrounding Khrushchev’s de- 
mise would appear to be more plausible in terms 
of an ongoing conflict situation like the one hy- 
pothesized by representatives of the Jatter-men- 
tioned school of thought. 

One such representative is Robert Conquest, 
whose Power and Policy in the USSR can 
profitably serve as a basic text for university 
courses on the subject. Several of the probabili- 
ties about past maneuvers in the Soviet system of 
closed politics which were stated in that work 
have, incidentally, been confirmed since its publi- 
cation in 1961. The aim of Conquest’s present 
book, completed in January 1965, is to offer a de- 
tailed appreciation of current-day Soviet realities 
and set forth the potentialities of national de- 
velopment. The most valuable chapter for pur- 
poses of instruction is the concise “Logic of Fac- 
tion.” Here the general laws of Soviet politics are 
clearly presented with well-deserved emphasis on 
the top bosses’ utter ruthlessness, urge to supreme 
power, opportunities for negotiation of internal 
differences, and “general polarization on many 
essentials between a ‘forward’ and a ‘conservative’ 
attitude.” This chapter should indeed be reflected 
upon by some post graduates in the field of Soviet 
polities. 

The most controversial parts of this engrossing 
volume relate to political stability and prospects. 
While outlining numerous perspectives of the fu- 
ture, Conquest yet seems to believe that there 
are formidable limits to the adaptiveness of any 
Communist leadership in the USSR and its capac- 
ity to control the growing popular impulses to- 
ward democratic freedoms. He also has doubts 
about the leaders’ ability permanently to calm 
their factional tempers. In conclusion, therefore, 
he does not exclude from the range of possibilities 
such notions as a breakdown of regime authority, 
the eruption of autonomous states from the Baltie 
to Kazakhstan, and a civil war featuring the spec- 
tacle of “a group of Central Committee members, 
like the minority of cardinals during the Great 
Schism, decamping to Leningrad or Kiev and 
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electing an anti-Presidium!” This type of specula- 
tion at least has the merit of prompting discussion 
about the assumptions of less imaginative forecast- 
ers. 

My biggest complaint about his writings is 
that by and large they always tend to mini- 
mize the importance of specific quarrels over policy 
matters in the Soviet hierarchy. Of course, “in 
general, power takes precedence over policy.” But 
is not power sometimes jeopardized for the sake 
of imposing one or another policy conception? 
Concretely, I think misleading the assertion that 
the proposal of Professor Liberman on the use of 
a profit index for gauging the efficiency of in- 
dustrial enterprises was opposed in 1962-63 merely 
because of “petty quasi-doctrinal habits at a rath- 
er superficial level.” As spokesmen of the refor- 
mist wing of the CPSU argued at the time, Stalin, 
idol of the inner-party “conservatives,” justified 
the practice of preferential development of heavy 
industry by making an ideological virtue of the 
chronie unprofitability of entire branches of that 
sector of the economy. We may hence infer that 
the implications of Liberman’s profit scheme were 
disturbing to heavy engineering partisans at the 
highest level of the dictatorship. 

Nonetheless, I respect Conquest’s very serious 
approach to a difficult subject and recommend his 
latest work to both general readers and area spe- 
cialists—Sipney I. Pross, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Republic in Suspense: Politics, Parties, and Per- 
sonalities in Postwar Germany. BY KLAUS BOBL- 
LING. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1964. 
Pp. 276. $6.50.) 


The author, a well known former editor of the 
Berlin daily Der Tagesspiegel, has been the politi- 
cal commentator of the North German Radio 
Network for a number of years. In this book he 
presents his readers with a critical-analytical histo- 
ry of the Federal Republic. His commentary ac- 
companies the state in the heart of Europe (Herz- 
land Europas) from the year, nay, from the mo- 
ment Zero—Surrender 1945—-to the accession of 
the chancellor and architect of the Wirtschafts- 
wunder, Ludwig Erhard. 

Perhaps the first and principal fact in German 
attitude toward the new and certainly rather 
small state to which the author can point is the 
affirmative and positive basic element: quite con- 
trary to the average German’s position when dis- 
cussing the much bigger and much less damaged 
Republic of Weimar of some four decades ago. 
The Germans of the 9th of November (1918) had 
been able to pull their country away from the con- 
querors’ grip, after the loss of her overseas pos- 
‘sessions—which, by the way, the then victorious 
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nations had since lost by granting independence, 
and of a few regions in Europe. It must be said, 
too, that eventually, in the Twenties and beginning 
Thirties, just before Hitler’s coming to power, the 
Weimar Republic had reached an influence in the 
field of national and international Kultur Germa- 
ny never had enjoyed since the days of the Wei- 
mar Olympians, Goethe and Schiller, whose great 
names were to protect the constitutional assembly 
of 1919-—-just as Beethoven and Bonn were to 
arouse kindly thoughts within and without West- 
ern Germany for the Federal Republic. 

Of course, the defeat of 1945 was so absolutely 
complete, the country to such a degree tohu wa 
bohu (without form, and void) that any creative 
personality would have found a certain measure 
of adulation and admiration just because of that 
creative power. 

Naturally, it would be an exaggeration to call 
the occupational authorities of the “allies” crea- 
tive in~let us say—Nietzsche’s sense who equated 
creativeness with, and even placed it above, moral 
righteousness. However, no lesser man than the 
great historian Meinecke applauded the allied en- 
deavors and admonished his fellow Germans to 
assist the foreign occupiers in their attempt to 
root out the vestiges of nazism and to reestablish, 
as it were, to recreate Christian-Occidental moral- 
ity within the boundaries of the Fatherland. 

In the author’s presentation, no doubt well jus- 
tified by the events as they have evolved since, 
the second phase of German post-war history 
started with the famous speech that Secretary of 
State, James Burnes delivered at Stuttgart in Sep- 
tember 1946. Boelling is of the opinion that by 
this speech the United States, with the western 
allies following, accepted Germany back into the 
community of the civilized Occident. Already fu- 
ture conflicts with the Soviet Union could be fore- 
seen. Quite naturally, too, the doctrine of the gen- 
eral guilt of all the Germans had shown its weak- 
nesses since the occupiers themselves found many 
thousands of the guilty nation in jails and concen- 
tration camps, although suddenly almost every 
German proclaimed his hatred for Hitler which he 
had to hide during the latter’s evil reign. 

There are arguments possible as to when the 
third phase of the Federal Republic started—a 
phase of recovery and prosperity which still is 
going on. The appointment of Adenauer, the crea- 
tion of the new currency, the D-Mark, and Er- 
hard’s initiation of the Wortschafiswunder, the 
joining of the NATO or the EEC:—each of those 
events enumerated and many others could be used 
as a starting mark. Yet, there can be no doubt that 
somehow Adenauer is to be regarded as the 
Bundesgriinder just as Bismarck was to be regarded 
as the Reichsgriinder. Der Alte had the almost 
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charismatic quality of dwarfing all the other polit- 
ical personalities, including his successor. The early 
death of Kurt Schumacher, the leader of the so- 
cialist party, robbed that party and Germany of 
the only personality to rival Der Alte. 

Boelling furnishes an excellent picture of condi- 
tions, parties and problems. The chief problem re- 
mains reunification which, of course, would close 
the third phase of the Federal Republic and that 
Republic itself insofar as it stands just for Western 
Germany. Reunification remains the loftiest aim of 
the Federal Republic: it is the latter’s raison 
d’être and because of it Western Germany aetu- 
ally tries to be as democratic and as “western” as 
possible. It is the status of suspense which—a fas- 
cinating contradiction—many friends of Germany, 
and many good Germans, would like to see lasting 
as long as possible, practically for many genera- 
tions to come. Suspense in permanence: it prom- 
ises a Germany, firmly tied to the west and to 
western ideals and a peaceful coexistence in Cen- 
tral Europe. 

A change in this status of suspense would assure 
dangerous uncertainty. 

Boelling himself advocates a more perfect de- 
mocratisation of the Federal Republic, a true and 
faithful adherence of its citizens to the western 
ideals so that one day both Germanies could be 
united in peace and liberty with the consent of all 
nations interested—even of the Soviets. 

Here Boelling is carried away by his honorable 
patriotic feelings. The doctrine of the One Ger- 
many (Hallstein) is not backed up by the facts, 
and there is no doubt that the two Germanies 
have begun to live separately and go in different 
directions. The partition of the country is one of 
the prices the Germans have to pay for tolerating 
Hitler, adjusting to his reign if not actually back- 
ing him up, and enjoying the bygone super-great- 
ness of Greater Germany. No peace treaty with 
elther Germany has been signed yet. However, 
your reviewer thinks that its stipulations are al- 
ready carried out somewhat like an effect before 
its cause-—Rosert Ris, State University College, 
Fredonia, N.Y. 


Ulbricht: A Political Biography. By Caroia STERN. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1965. 
Pp. xi, 231. $5.95.) 


Among the men who control the Communist re- 
gimes of Eastern Europe Walter Ulbricht is unique 
in having held the top position in the DDR 
from the inception of the Communist regime in 
East Germany to this day. More than this: in the 
internecine warfare for position and leadership 
which went on in the German Communist party 
in the more than twenty years preceding his rise 
to power, Ulbricht likewise managed to be always 
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in positions of influence, if not control. What 
manner of man is he? Is he a political genius, a 
born leader of men, or an opportunist who knows 
how to side with the mighty and profit from this? 

The book under review, the first biography of 
Ulbricht in English, and the first political biogra- 
phy-—~as distinguished from East German panegy- 
rics—in any language, answers this question with 
great clarity. What Hannah Arendt has called the 
“banality of evil” has found in Ulbricht its almost 
perfect Communist realization. Ulbricht is the ap- 
paratchik par excellence. He is not that opportun- 
ist who seeks power for power’s sake; rather he 
goes for the jugular as “true believer” whose Welt- 
anschuung—‘“narrow gauge Marxism,” as the au- 
thor calls it—was formed in the pre-World War I 
socialist educational environment of his youth. To 
this he has clung ever since. No doubt ever tempt- 
ed him, and no supervening event, be it Nazism 
or Stalinism, the partition of Germany or the rise 
of nuclear powers, could affect his creed. By 
1918/19, when the KPD established itself, he was 
the ready-made revolutionary bureaucrat. As East, 
German boss he still believes that he puts unadul- 
terated Marxism into practice. Whoever criticizes 
or opposes him is out of step and has to be de- 
stroyed. And if, as in 1953, the masses themselves 
rise against him, the masses must have been mis- 
led by “fascist agitators.” As Bert Brecht put it at 
that time: “The people have lost the confidence 
of the government; therefore, the government dis- 
solves the people.” 

It had always been like this. In the pre-Hitler 
period he rose to the top in the fashion customary 
with Communist parties: through the “apparatus” 
of the party bureaucracy. He went down to defeat 
with a party that consistently had taken “the 
fourth month of revolutionary pregnancy for the 
ninth,” only to reappear, twelve years later, in the 
rear-guard of the victorious Soviet armies. In the 
meantime he again had chosen the right way to 
subsequent success, namely, exile in Moscow rath- 
er than in the West. More surprising than his 
eventual arrival at the top of the DDR leadership 
in the postwar period was his political survival of 
de-Stalinization, since he had been the most loyal 
of all the dictator’s henchmen. But he apparently 
convinced post-Stalin leadership that they could 
rely on him, and, probably, that there was nobody 
to replace him. Surely the Moscow leaders are 
aware of the liabilities which his ruthless, oppres- 
sive, unimaginative, and often inept rule consti- 
tutes. They seem to be afraid that by sacrificing 
him they would risk their own control of East 
Germany. Thus, as the author points out, Ulbricht 
has always been the perfect “deputy”, faithfully 
serving the precepts and policies of someone high- 
er up, whether Marx and Lenin in the doctrinal 
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sphere or Stalin, Khrushchev et al. in that of 
power. Only onee did he kick, namely, when early 
post-Stalin leadership seemed to toy with the idea 
of “liberalizing” East-German rule in preparation 
for reunification; this is understandable since it 
would have involved Ulbricht’s demise. But again 
he had placed his bets wisely, since Beria disap- 
peared from the scene shortly thereafter. 

Carola Stern’s book is the model of a “political 
biography.” It traces Ulbricht’s political fate, and 
therewith that of German. Communism, through 
all the often incredible shifts and tergiversations 
of the “line.” That there are hardly any inti- 
mate, more personal data testifies to the drab, col- 
orless character of a perfect bureaucrat, a “spiritu- 
ally warped German petty-bourgeois who has 
been helped to undeserved power by the upheav- 
alg of this century.” No outstanding—or even 
mildly original—statement of his remains, but per- 
haps his memory will survive due to a feature of 
his outward appearance, his goatee, which gave 
rise to the immortal ditty: 


Ziegenbart und Brille 
Sind nicht des Volkes Wille. 


History sometimes goes in for bad jokes. A 
Walter Ulbricht the first to put in practice in Ger- 
many what the great German socialist dreamed 
of and hoped for? The incongruity must be 
clear even to most of those who sympathize with 
the DDR, and in this there may be some hope for 
a change-—JoHN H. Herz, City College of the 
City University of New York. 


Social Science Research on Latin America. Edited 
with a Preface and Introduction by CHARLES 
Wacury. (New York and London: Columbia 
University Press, 1964. Pp. xi, 338. $4.00.) 


There must be some kind of law to the effect 
that the amount of academic concern which is de- 
voted to a given subject varies in direct propor- 
tion to the inches of newspaper space directed 
thereto, and is in no way dependent upon or cor- 
relative with the scholarly insights which may be 
derived from its pursuit. In the case of Latin 
America, a few hardy specialists spent years trying 
to persuade a deaf academic world that their re- 
gion of interest was rich in comparative data 
which might lead to the uncovering of important 
understandings about social phenomena. But it 
was not because of their cries that the community 
of scholars awoke to the existence of Latin Ameri- 
ca. It was because, in the spring of 1958, a vice 
president of the United States was assaulted by a 
mob; because, on January 1, 1959, Fidel Castro’s 
revolution overthrew the regime of Fulgencio Ba- 
tista and began a headlong dash into the arms of 
the U.SS.R.; and finally, because many Latin 
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Americans seem quite determined that the rest of 
the Hemisphere should also join the Cuban de- 
scent into the Soviet sphere. 

In the present book, editor Charles Wagley, an- 
thropologist and Director of the Institute of Latin 
American Studies at Columbia University, makes 
frequent allusion to the impact of political events 
on the development of scholarly interest about 
Latin America. Latin Americanists should be 
pleased that the foreign affairs of the United 
States have had this effect. One cannot but specu- 
late, that so much was missed for so long. Must 
our academic interest always await the arrival of 
the morning paper? Is it not possible that valu- 
able hypothesization and even theory may be de- 
rived from the comparative study of the political 
process of State Y, even before they spit on our 
vice president or threaten to join our opponents? 

This volume provides a genuinely useful con- 
tribution to the rapidly expanding scholarly work 
on Latin America. There is an introduction by 
the editor, along with articles on scholarly litera- 
ture about Latin American geography (James J. 
Parsons), historiography (Stanley J. Stein), an- 
thropology (Arnold Strickcon), political science 
(Merle Kling), economies (Carlos Massad), so- 
eiology (Rex Hopper), and law (Kenneth L. 
Karst). 

Wagley’s publication statistics reveal that the 
strongest offerings on Latin America are made by 
history, anthropology, political science, and geog- 
raphy, in that order, with economics and sociology 
falling far behind. However, he persists in the be- 
hef, quite justified a few years ago, that the 
Latin-American interest of political scientists still 
falls behind that of geography. What was a fact 
now becomes a legend, and the legends die hard. 

For the researcher who is concerned with new 
questions for examination, the book is full of 
valuable proposals. Almost every chapter contains 
a long list of rich suggestions for the development 
of significant research. There are certain topics 
that recur in each one, though with varying 
stress: (1) the impact of contemporary concern 
with methodology on Latin American studies, (2) 
the principal trends in writing on Latin America, 
and their proponents, (3) the work of Latin 
Americans themselves in the field, and (4) pos- 
sible guidelines for the development of more 
meaningful research. 

With exception of a few passages that are in- 
evitable in a day when widespread misunderstand- 
ing of profound methodological proposals has led 
to the substitution of incomprehensible jargon for 
significant Implementation of the proposals them- 
selves, it is refreshing that this important bib- 
liographical work is generally presented in a lucid 
style that demonstrates a balanced understanding 
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of the need for scientific caution and care in the 
use of research tools, kut still respects the con- 
tributions of older scholars. Most of the writers 
seem to appreciate that the older approaches to 
social science research were not so devoid of the 
virtues of scientism as we are sometimes led to 
believe; and that the new approaches may not al- 
ways be so filled with szientific virtue or even so 
productive of final insight as they claim. 

The book possesses a value that is peculiar to 
its type. It explores the present work of social 
scientists in a rather untrod field. To this more or 
less virgin Latin American territory it brings a re- 
view of contemporary behavioral method as well 
as a survey'of the traditional literature. In this 
rather raw frontier cf research, it enables us to 
compare the concerns of political science with 
those of sister disciplines. Partly because Professor 
Merle Kling is a Latin Americanist who is well 
schooled in our modern trends, and partly because 
scholarly work on Latin American politics and 
government is now undergoing significant expan- 
sion and improvement, the present volume should 
encourage gratification among political seien- 
tists regarding the state of their field in general 
and of their research on Latin America in particu- 
lar. 


Kling portrays contemporary political science as 
being aware of modern needs without being dog- 
matically critical of former contributions; and as 
having begun a meaningful application of that 
point of view to the Latin American scene. He 
omits mention of severel works by authors who 
might have been thought significant; but his lists 
are not designed to bə all-inclusive or exhaustive, 
and are certainly not intended to be the most im- 
portant part of his contribution. His proposals for 
new research in Latin America are among the 
most potentially fruitful pages in the book. 

The book, including Kling’s article, is more use- 
ful as scholarly comment on a developing field 
than as bibliography. For that reason, all of its 
chapters should be extremely useful to all social 
scientists concerned with Latin America. The 
knowledge of the work of others in a common 
area of interest can provide a most signficant con- 
tribution to comprehension of the needs, short- 
comings, and merits of one’s own specialty —JAMES 
L. Busey, University of Colorado, Colorado 
Springs. 


Federal Government in Nigeria. By Emp O. Awa. 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1964, Fp. vii, 349. $8.00.) 

Education and Politics in. Nigeria. By Hans N. 
Weiner, Ep. (Freiburg, Germany: Verlag Rom- 
bach, 1964, Pp. 294 $9.00.) 
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Eme Awa’s contribution to the growing litera- 
ture on African government involves a description 
and analysis of constitutional developments lead- 
ing to independence, a description of the govern- 
ments organized under the independence constitu- 
tion of 1960, and an analysis of what he believes 
to be Nigeria’s major political difficulties. It may 
be noted that much of the material has been cov- 
ered elsewhere by the growing corps of Nigerian 
specialists, and by two Nigerian scholars in partic- 
ular (see Kalu Ezera’s Constitutional Develop- 
ments in Nigeria, 1960, and Oluwole I. Odumosu’s 
The Nigerian Constitution: History and Develop- 
ment, 1963). However, this is no more to be eriti- 
cized than the constant appearance of new Ameri- 
can government texts. The presentation does not 
always have the sharpness of other works on the 
same topics. The major points and the chronology 
are there, but their significance is often left impli- 
cit rather than made explicit, For instance, in 
dealing with the problems of the viability of the 
state, it is not emphasized that although British 
acquisition of territory began in 1862, it was not 
completed nor was unified administration estab- 
lished until 1914, nor that although independence 
came in 1960 most of the preparatory work was 
done during fifteen short years of worldwide tu- 
mult and change after 1945. Thus the work lacks 
some world and African perspective broader than 
the country itself. 

Part I deals with the nature of politics, political 
parties, and particularly the constitutional de- 
velopment of the Federation of Nigeria. Emphasis 
is given to the number of ethnic groups, their 
jealous preservation of cultural and linguistic 
identity, the slow growth of a common national- 
ism, the retarded growth of national political 
parties, and the development of strong regional 
parties and leaders. The problem of unity is fo- 
cused in terms of the disagreements over the num- 
ber of major subdivisions into which the country 
should be divided. The author contends that it 
was the division of the country into three tremen- 
dous regions by the Richards constitution which 
was accepted by most Nigerians in the prelude to 
independence that is responsible for problems of 
constitutional development today. That tripartite 
federalism led to extreme regionalism and a weak- 
ening of the idea of central authority was evident 
in the national election debacle of December, 
1964. Since this study was completed, however, a 
new constituent unit called the Mid-Western Re- 
gion has been carved out of the Western Region 
bringing the present total to four. Awa gives a de- 
tailed analysis of the divisive forces but less at- 
tention to developments in national, political, and 
social integration and support for the central gov- 
ernment. 
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Parts II and III, which in format resemble a 
typical American Government textbook, very use- 
fully describe the organization, powers, and func- 
tions of the federal and regional governments. It 
is here that the author is at his best. 

Part IV returns to the author’s recurring theme, 
the federal relationship in terms of the fears of 
minorities, and the idea that the regions are too 
large for the development of national unity. 

Hans Weiler’s Education and Politics in Nigeria 
is a laudable bilingual effort to begin to come to 
grips on an interdisciplinary level with the 
reciprocal relationship between the development 
of political institutions and ideas, and the pattern 
and content of education in the most populous 
new African state. The editor points out that “a 
systematic analysis of this relationship under the 
specific conditions of a new state was considered 
premature .. .” and that it is a “rather random 
survey of the various ways in which the mutual 
relationship between education and politics in a 
new state may, and actually does, take shape” (p. 
14). The book grew out of discussions of some re- 
search projects at the Arnold-Bergstraesser Insti- 
tute at the University of Freiburg. 

Phoebe and Simon Ottenberg and Rachel Yeld 
have looked into segments of Nigerian traditional 
society to investigate the social and political 
Significance of education from the standpoints of 
anthropology and sociology. Political scientists 
Kenneth W. J. Post and James O’Connell exam- 
ine the role of political groups and institutions in 
education. The relationship between education 
and the directions being taken by the new Nigeri- 
an elite are the concern of Hugh H. Smythe. His- 
torian Helmuth Peets examines the role of educa- 
tion in British colonial policy and its impact in 
the present in Nigeria. Leonard John Lewis and 
Willfried E. Feuser devote their essays to the po- 
litical implications of the educational system from 
the educationist point of view. 

The essays in English by the Ottenbergs, Yeld, 
O’Connell, Post, Smythe, and Lewis are followed 
by summaries in German while English summaries 
are provided for the essays in German by Peets 
and Feuser. Also included are selected statistics on 
education in Nigeria and a selected bibliography 
on education and educational policy in Nigeria. 

Both books are useful analyses of the problems 
of one of the world’s more important new states. 
—-ROoY Ouvron, Western Michigan University. 


East African Unity Through Law. By Tuomas M. 
Franck. (New Haven and London: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1964. Pp. xi, 184. $7.50.) 


“To those people who would wait until the 
countries [Tanganyika, Kenya and Ugandal are 
separately independent I say that they do not 
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know human nature. You must rule out the ques- 
tion of federation after we take our seats as sov- 
ereign states in the United Nations.” With this 
prophetic statement by Julius Nyerere, Professor 
Thomas M. Franck closes a significant book on 
the development of federal institutions in the for- 
mer British territories of East Africa. Nyerere’s 
statement was prophetic because independence 
brought with it certain conditions that militated 
against the maintenance and establishment of fed- 
eral institutions. The author explains that after 
these countries gained their independence, they 
began to harden “into the molds of their several 
sovereignties.” In effect, the logic of national pol- 
itics outweighed the logic of supranational insti- 
tution and any proposed economic benefits that 
might derive from them. 

Conflicting national interests over the creation 
of an East African federation were exacerbated by 
the opposition of Kwame Nkrumah to the 
scheme. For whatever reason, it appears that his 
blueprint for implementing the African desire for 
continental unity is more comprehensive than 
those of East African leaders such as Nyerere, 
Kaunda and Mboya. The author, utilizing the 
models ascribed to David Apter, places Nkrumah 
in the mobilization design (total mobilization of 
resources to tackle the continent’s problems) and 
the latter three leaders into the consoctational de- 
sign (building story by story through regional 
cooperation to accomplish the pan-African mys- 
tique). 

Opposition to federalism in East Africa? was not 
due entirely to forces unleashed by independence. 
It was also an unfortunate legacy of the colonial 
period when federal institutions became equated 
by the Africans, and perhaps rightfully so, with 
European domination, A product of this era, too, 
was an equally persistent opinion held in Uganda 
and Tanganyika that Kenya would be the 
beneficiary, at their expense, of any federal union. 

The impediments to establishing federalism in 
the area were many, but lest the impression be 
given that this is the major thrust of the book, it 
should be emphasized that the preponderant, and 
most significant portion, examines the building- 
blocks of federation. Indeed, Professor Franck’s 
presentation of events in the colonial period 
might be best described as a teleological design for 
federalism. He shows how a common market, free 
movement of persons, statutory uniformity for 
such matters as licensing of professions, integrated 
public services, central banking and a common 
court of appeal provided the furnishings in this 
era for “a sophisticated federation.” With such a 
foundation upon which to build federal structures, 
the writer feels that Britain should have applied 
pressure to bring about a federation agreement 
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before granting independence to the territories. 
Certainly, Britain had demonstrated previously 
little diffidence about intruding into the politics of 
the area. Whether such pressure would have ren- 
dered a successful result is a matter of conjecture, 
but Britain “held a fairly strong hand in 1960” 
which would have enabled it to “synchronize the 
plunge to independence of the East African terri- 
tories.” Such synchronization would have presum- 
ably made federalism a more obtainable goal. 

The American Society of International Law, 
under whose auspices the book was written, must 
be gratified by it. The book is unusual because of 
the comprehensiveness of its appeal. It is valuable 
for its historical content and will be a welcome 
addition to the growing number of histories of Af- 
rica. Its contribution to the literature of federal- 
ism is most important and should open interesting 
areas of comparison with the federal and suprana- 
tional systems in the more developed countries. 
To the student of British colonial affairs it will be 
unusually impressive because of the lucid manner 
in which Professor Franck treats the intricacies of 
British colonial administration —Cuaupe D. Davis, 
Texas A. & M. University. 


Bantustan: The Fragmentation of South Africa. 
By CuristopHer R. Hit. (London, New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1964. Pp. 112. $2.25.) 


As Colin M. Tatz so ably demonstrated in his 
penetrating work, Shadow and Substance in South 
Africa: A Study in Land and Franchise Policies 
Affecting Africans, 1910-1960 (Pietermaritzburg: 
University of Natal Press, 1962), South African 
racial policy has been remarkably constant de- 
spite the variations in terminology and institu- 
tional arrangements. Professor Julius Lewin, the 
noted South African anthropologist at the Uni- 
versity of the Witwatersrand (in Johannesburg), 
also came to the same corclusion in his unusually 
incisive volume, Politics and Law in South 
Africa: Essays on Race Relations (London: Mer- 
lin Press Ltd., 1963). Apartheid, for these two 
students of South Africa, is merely the continu~- 
ation of traditional policies. 

The Government of South Africa, naturally, re- 
jects this point of view and points out that “sepa- 
rate development,” a term which it now favors in 
preference to apartheid, is something altogether 
different, something better, than the previous pol- 
icy that the internaticnal community found to be 
so abhorrent. This “new look” is clearly seen in a 
recent full-page advertisement the Information 
Service of South Africa placed in the March 31, 
1965 issue of the Wasnington Post which declared 
that “In South Africa a great new social plan is at 
work. The creation of a community of politically 
independent, economically interdependent states. 
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Basic to this plan is the right of self-determina- 
tion for each of the different nations, which con- 
stitute the multi-national population of South Af- 
rica.” 

The Assistant Director of the Institute of Race 
Relations in London, Christopher R. Hill, has re- 
cently visited the Republic of South Africa and 
has reported in this slim book on the difficulties 
and future prospects of the “politically indepen- 
dent, economically interdependent states” for Af- 
ricans known as Bantustans. Bantustans may be 
defined as those territories which, over the years, 
have been reserved for the exclusive residence of 
the various African tribes in the Republic and 
which have been, or are scheduled to be, groomed 
for some type of limited home rule that, at some 
indeterminate date, may conceivably be trans- 
formed into fully independent and sovereign states. 
They are the institutional devices which the 
leaders of Afrikaner nationalism and the archi- 
tects of apartheid hope to use to meet the mount- 
ing challenge of African nationalism with its claim 
for self-determination. In 1963, the Transkei, an 
African reserve lying on the southeastern coast of 
the Cape Province, received its grant of self-gov-~ 
ernment, thus becoming the first Bantustan and 
the pilot project of the whole Bantustan program. 
This Xhosa-speaking area has its own chief minis- 
ter, legislature, cabinet, flag, and national anthem, 
although the locus of real power still resides in 
Pretoria and Cape Town. 

Hill has included in his book a discussion of the 
theory of apartheid, the practice of apartheid, the 
economic aspects of the Bantustans, the separate 
South African universities for the non-whites, the 
Bantustan experiment in the Transkei, the out- 
look for similar experiments in the province of 
Natal, and the prospects of the Bantustan pro- 
gram. In a postscript he deals with the achieve- 
ments of the 1964 session of the Transkei Legisla- 
tive Assembly and in two appendices provides in- 
formation about the system of registration and 
voting in the Transkei and about the program of 
the opposition party in the Transkei. The book 
also contains a map of the African reserves in the 
Republic and one of the Transkei, as well as a 
table showing the expenditures contemplated 
under the Five Year Plan (1961-1965) for the de- 
velopment of African reserves. 

The book does have a number of attractive fea- 
tures. First, Hill is able to handle his subject mat- 
ter in a calm, unemotional manner, which is not 
altogether easy to do nowadays considering the 
well-nigh universal distaste for South African 
racial policies. He is not, however, oblivious to 
the conspicuous grievances of and hardships en- 
dured by the African peoples of South Africa under 
the rigors of the apartheid system, which all too 
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often has a de-humanizing effect upon such 
peoples. Second, he is fully cognizant of the eco- 
nomic forces at work which, in the long run, go 
counter to the aims and plans of the engineers of 
apartheid. He makes it clear (p. 109) that, over 
the long run, the new Bantustan program will not 
prove to be a viable one. Third, he is keenly aware 
_of the interrelationship of this policy to external 
political forces, such as African nationalism out- 
side the Republic which make their weight felt in 
the forum of the United Nations, the possibility 
of sanctions against South Africa, and the possibil- 
ity of future independence for the three British 
High Commission territories of Basutoland, Be- 
ehuanaland, and Swaziland. Fourth, his survey of 
African development within the framework of 
“separate development” includes an absorbing ac- 
count of the so-called African “tribal colleges” at 
Turfloop, Fort Hare, and Nygoya which are in- 
tended to educate the future élites of the Bantus- 
tans. Finally, Mr. Hill provides an interesting and 
concise description of the drafting of the 1963 
Transkei Constitution by the Recess Committee 
of the Transkei Territorial Authority. 
Unfortunately, the book is marred by a number 
of deficiencies which, in all probability, are due to 
the haste with which it was published. Some of 
these shortcomings could be overcome were a sec- 
ond edition of the work issued at a later date. 
First, the book is not tightly organized enough 
and should have included chapter sub-headings to 
enable the general reader to follow the descrip- 
tions and the arguments. Second, at several places 
charts and diagrams could have been used to clar- 
ify certain institutional patterns, such as the 
Bantu Authorities system and the governmental 
structure of the Transkei. Third, the inclusion of a 
relatively simple chronology of relevant South Af- 
rican history would have given the work wider ap- 
peal for the non-specialist reader. Fourth, al- 
though the text is adequately footnoted, no bibli- 
ography has been appended. Fifth, Mr. Hill failed 
to include in the appendices the text of the 1963 
Transkei Constitution to which the reader could 
have referred while attempting to follow his de- 
scription of that document in the text. Sixth, the 
writer devoted scant attention to the Five Year 
Plan for the improvement of the African reserves, 
to political developments in the Northern 
Transvaal Territorial Authorities, to the distur- 
bances in Pondoland and Sekhukuneland, and to 
the extremely significant Odendaal Report (which 
envisages a Bantustan-type development for the 
Africans of South West Africa). Finally, his brief 
sketch of the theory of apartheid was altogether 
too shallow, as was his historical background of 
the land, labor, and franchise policies affecting Af- 


ricans. For some unexplained reason, he did not 
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appear to be familiar with some of the common 
secondary sources on these subjects, such as the 
one by Tatz mentioned earlier. 

This book is not the first to appear on the sub- 
ject, for it was preceded by Paul Ginewski’s Ban- 
tustans: A Trek towards the Future (Cape Town: 
Human & Rousseau, 1961) and possibly by W. A. 
Bellwood’s Whither the Transkei (Cape Town: 
Howard B. Timmins, 1964), which the reader will 
find reviewed in African Affairs (London), Octo- 
ber, 1964 and January, 1965, respectively. Proba- 
bly the most comprehensive and authoritative 
book on the Transkei will be that written bv 
Professors Gwendolen M. Carter, Newell M. 
Stultz and Thomas G. Karis of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Brown University and C.C.N.Y., respec- 
tively, which is to be published in the very near 
future-—Ricuarp Daz, Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity. l 


South Africa: Crisis for the West. BY COLIN AND 
MaraareT Lecum. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1964. Pp. 309. $6.95.) 


Colin and Margaret Legum are sensitive and 
perceptive writers of South African origin who are 
deeply committed to the fight for racial justice in 
their homeland. Now living in London, they have 
written a powerful plea for intervention to force 
the Afrikaner Nationalist Government to abandon 
its segregationist policy of apartheid before it 
leads to a disaster with world-wide repercussions. 
It is a volume of 200 pages of- incisive political 
and economic analysis of the internal power struc- 
ture in South Africa, followed by a 100-page cri- 
tique of the arguments for and against the use of 
sanctions. The Legum’s analysis of the power 
structure is a contribution of permanent value, 
while the plea for sanctions may soon appear 
dated. 

The book must be judged not as a dispassionate 
treatise in political science but as a timely and in- 
telligent commentary on a critical issue. As such, 
it is highly readable and well-informed, and full 
of illuminating insights. Since the authors are en~ 
gaged in special pleading, however, their tone is 
occasionally dogmatic and they naturally tend to 
avoid qualifications that might weaken their gen- 
eralizations. l 

In their analysis of the power structure of “Afri- 
kanerdom,” the Legums present a series of short 
but valuable sketches of the electorate, the Broe- 
derbond secret society, the Dutch Reformed 
Churches, the intellectuals, the Party and its 
press, financial and special interest groups and the 
Afrikaner worker. As a good example of how the 
Afrikaner power structure operates, the authors 
might have mentioned the way in which Professor 
N. J. J. Olivier and other reform-minded Afrikan- 
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er intellectuals were purged from the executive of 
the South African Bureau of Racial Affairs in Au- 
gust 1961. 

One of the highlights of the treatment of “En- 
glish-Speaking South Africa,” is the Legum’s sharp 
analysis of the South Africa Foundation, an orga- 
nization composed mainly of white business lead- 
ers who claim to be non-political but really 
buttress the Government by presenting to the 
outside world a one-sided version of a booming 
South African economy. 

The authors have attempted to double check 
the accuracy of their facts, but the statistics on 
the number of “non-white students in university” 
(p. 165), in 1963 seem much too low. Although 
they do not say sc, the Legums thereby imply 
that the official statistics of the Government are 
one hundred per ‘cent too high (4837 non-white 
students vs. the Legums 2400), which is not plau- 
sible. 

When they turn to sanctions, the Legums state 
that they “share the general distaste for economic 


weapons as a means of settling international dis- 


putes,” because the consequences of sanctions 
“cannot be easily foreseen or controlled.” But, 
they contend, it is a question of alternatives—ei- 
ther international economic sanctions or a disas- 
trous race war. The real issue, therefore, is to de- 
termine which of these alternatives holds the 
greater risks for the peoples of South Africa, the 
international community, and the West. 

The argument of the authors contains several 
assumptions that cannot be substantiated. History 
may well prove them right, but the decision mak- 
ers In the United States are not at present willing 
to employ sanctions on the basis of these assump- 
tions. This is because of such factors as the natu- 
ral limits of foreign policy in changing things out- 
side our control; the higher priorities of the Unit- 
ed States in Europe, Latin America and Asia: the 
built-in inertia of a giant bureaucracy; the official 
skepticism about the view that the South African 
imbroglio could escalate into a world-wide racial 
conflict; and the fact that the key words in the 
conservative American climate of opinion are 
“moderation,” “stability,” and “orderly progress” 
—-concepts that are cut of tune with the revolu- 
tionary realities of Africa today. 

Africa changes so rapidly, however, that it may 
well build up unbearable pressures, forcing the 
United States to vote for sanctions sooner or later 
in the U. N. Security Council even though Wash- 
ington still considers them impractical and unwise. 
The Legums have many allies in the continuing 
campaign to develop such pressures—-VERNON 
McKay, School of Advanced International Studies 
of The Johns Hopkins University. 


The South African Economy. By D. HOBART 
Hoverton. (Cape Town, London, New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1964. Pp. x, 261. $4.10.) 


As a member of the Economic Advisory Coun- 
cil to the Prime Minister of South Africa, Vice- 
President of the South African Institute of Race 
Relations, former President of the Economic Soci- 
ety of South Africa, and Professor of Economics 
at Rhodes University (in Grahamstown, South Af- 
rica), D. Hobart Houghton is eminently qualified 
to discuss the economic structure of the Republic 
of South Africa. 

An exceptionally well-written book, The South 
African Economy is tightly organized into ten 
chapters covering such topics as agriculture, Afri- 
can migratory labor, transportation, mining, the 
balance of payments, manufacturing, wages, the 
national income, standards of living, foreign trade, 
labor policy, banking. population, labor, and re- 
sources. The central concept around which his anal- 
ysis of the factors of production in the Republie 
is structured is taken from Walt W. Rostow’s 
well-known study, The Stages of Economic 
Growth (A Non-Communist Manifesto), which 
depicts five levels or steps of economie develop- 
ment ranging from the traditional society to the 
age of high mass-consumption. The author avers 
that South African traditional society terminated 
in 1820, the date of the major wave of British em- 
igration to the Cape. For approximately one hun- 
dred and ten years (1820-1933), South Africa re- 
mained in the second stage, meeting the variegated 
pre-conditions for its “economic take-off.” The 
“take-off” into sustained economic growth lasted 
but a brief twelve years (from 1933 to 1945), and 
now South Africa has, in his estimation, gotten 
well into the penultimate stage known as “the 
drive to maturity,” which he predicts will last 
until approximately 1993. 

Professor Houghton is deeply concerned about 
this “drive to maturity” and ‘elucidates the var- 
ious obstacles South Africa faces in its search for 
greater affluence, such as the need to expand the 
manufacturing sector (to absorb not only the na- 
tural population growth but also those South Afri- 
cans who, in the course of time, will leave mining 
and subsistence agriculture for other more promis- 
ing sectors of the economy), to forge ahead with 
exports, to increase the productivity of the labor 
force, and, in general, to effect a more desirable 
allocation of economie resources. He is quite dis- 
tressed, both as an economist and as a humanist, 
that “... racial attitudes and the political policies 
which they inspire will undermine the forces mak- 
ing for economic growth and destroy the momen- 
tum towards continuous progress. This would be 
doubly disastrous, because not only would it in- 
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volve the sacrifice of higher standards of living so 
clearly within our grasp, but the possibility of 
peaceful racial co-existence would be greatly re- 
duced by economic stagnation, poverty and unem- 
ployment, which must certainly increase social 
tensions.” (p. 208) 

What is the “solution” to these grave problems 
which this unusually thoughtful economist sug- 
gests? His “solution” represents an admirable and 
realistic synthesis of two schools of South African 
thought, the southern (or Cape liberal) and north- 
ern (or Transvaal, Orange Free State, and often 
Natal conservative) approaches, which have clash- 
ed time and again in South African history (usu- 
ally to the detriment of the southern position). 
On the one hand, he endorses the southern posi- 
tion (expressed in part, at least, by the 1948 


Fagan Commission Report) that the urbanized, ` 


detribalized, industrially oriented African is here 
to stay and that, in ever so many ways, he is in a 
pivotal position with respect to the future of 
South Africa. On the other hand, he does not re- 
ject completely the northern viewpoint (which is 
crystallized in part, at least, by the 1955 Tomlin- 
son Commission Report) that the “true” home of 
the African is in his traditional tribal areas, such 
as the Transkei. He is aware of the potential 
benefits that the Transkei, for example, may offer 
to a Limited number of its Xhosa inhabitants, and 
his attitude towards the Bantustan program is one 
of the most cautious optimism. Although he feels 
that this program can only deal with a relatively 
small percentage of the Africans in the Republic, 
it is nonetheless a feasible means of coping with 
the alarming poverty and inefficient subsistence 
agriculture of the African peasant. 

The author would combine these two ap- 
proaches by suggesting that the oligarchy of 
South Africa be gradually transformed into an 
achievement-oriented, rather than ascriptive-orien- 
ted, industrial democracy in which political deci- 
sion-making power would be shared by all those 
South Africans, irrespective of race, who are fully 
committed to the modern exchange economy of 
the Republic. In addition to this “co-determina- 
tion” policy, Professor Houghton suggests that the 
affluence of South Africa be utilized to provide 
for a more equitable distribution of the national 
wealth in. terms of skills and productivity levels 
and implies that the “disinherited” of South Afri- 
ca be extended the fullest opportunity to acquire 
and expand the necessary education and skills in 
order to participate in the modern sector of South 
African life. He realizes, of course, that such a 
transformation of the South African body politic 
would both give the modernizing African elites a 
direct stake in the viability of “their” mother 
country and would alleviate to no small extent 
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the psychological disabilities (such as alienation 
or anomie) which beset the urban, Western-orien- 
ted African in the Republic. Such a “solution” ap- 
pears to be practical, just, and remarkably far- 
sighted. It will be interesting to observe the Afri- 
can response to such 4 proposal as well as that of 
the South African electorate. 

In summary, then, Professor Houghton has 
done an admirable job of presenting an exceed- 
ingly complex subject with marked clarity. His 
book is undoubtedly one of the finest in the field 
of South African affairs and should be required 
reading for all those who are seriously interested 
in both the problems and prospects of this portion 
of Africa. The South African Economy is all the 
more valuable a work because of its complete 
index, solid bibliography, ample footnotes, numer- 
ous charts and graphs, and map. Indeed, it repre- 
sents South African scholarship at its finest.— 
Ricsard Dare, Northern Ilinois University. 


Political Awakening in the Congo. By RENÉ 
LEMARCHAND. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1964. Pp. x, 357. 
$7.95.) 


The stormy course of Congolese independence 
since July, 1960 has served to focus more than 
usual attention on the Belgian system of colonial 
administration with its strengths and with its 
many and glaring shortcomings. In the present 
volume, Professor Lemarchand sets out “To unrav- 
el the tangled skeins of nationalist developments 
in the Congo during the terminal phase of Belgian 
colonial rule,” and to provide “at least part of the 
factual and analytical background necessary to an 
understanding of contemporary developments.” ` 

In one aspect, at least, the book succeeds 
admirably. The presentation of the Belgian colo- 
nial structure and, in particular, the organization 
of the “colonat” vividly outlines the conservative 
nature of the Belgian business community in the 
Congo and its absolute blindness to the growth of 
African nationalism in the surrounding territories. 
The author cites from a Leopoldville newspaper 
of 1944 the statement that, “The European ele- 
ment... repudiates the principle of democratic 
equality and the political organization of the colo- 
ny cannot, therefore, be based on this principle.” 
A decade later, de Maleingreau’s proposals for 
wider representation in the Conseil de Gouverne- 
ment revealed an equal insensitivity to the politi- 
cal ambitions of the African élite in the pat state- 
ment, “The whites are the sole guides and carriers 
of the civilization of this country.” It is an unfor- 
tunate commentary on the acumen of the white 
community of southern Africa still a decade later 
that these same words could be echoed by the 
leader of the white minority party in Rhodesia. 
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Lemarchand’s succeeding chapters on the impact 
of Western economic forces and on educational 
policy in the Congo fill in the picture of the Bel- 
gian position in the colony in greater detail. His 
observations on the educational system are 
particularly apt. In trying to suit education to the 
special needs and corditions of the Congo he 
points out that the administration failed to create 
the supra-ethnic patterns which would have en- 
couraged the growth of a unified nationalist 
movement whose presence might have prevented 
the disintegration which followed independence. 

The chapters dealing with the genesis and emer- 
gence of Congolese political parties and with their 
organization and operation are less satisfactory. 
While there can be no question of the difficulty of 
trying to sketch clearly in a few pages the tangled 
interaction of parties and personalities in the 
months preceding independence, Lemarchand’s 
valiant attempt to combine historical account 
with functional analysis tends to be somewhat 
confusing rather than illuminating. To sort out 
the major political attitudes prevalent among Af- 
rican leaders in the pre-independence Congo is a 
major task which the author has not been able to 
accomplish fully. There is a tendency, moreover, 
to cite the views of particular individuals and to 
assume, without further explanation, that these 
views necessarily represented those of a larger 
group. It would appear also that little use has 
been made of the detailed material on Congolese 
parties which has appeared over the past two 
years from CRISP in Léopoldville and which 
sheds some light on hitherto unexplained facets 
of political conduct in the Congo. 

The volume ends on a note of pessimistic doubt 
of the ability of the zentral government to create 
any sense of national unity in view of the open 
revolts in the interior and the increasing inroads 
of subversive foreign influences. Events which 
have taken place since the book was completed 
lead to a somewhat more hopeful picture although 
the deficiences of administration in the Congo 
may take years to rectify. There appears to be 
growing acceptance of the Tshombe regime by the 
members of the African community; Ivory Coast 
President Houphouét-Boigny’s comment that 
Tshombe is as good a nationalist as Lumumba 
ever was (and even better because he is “con- 
structive”) is indicative of the moderate African 
view. Internally, Congolese stability is being im- 
proved (ironically) by the return of some fifty or 
more Belgian administrators to their former posts. 

In a book otherwise remarkable for its accuracy, 
there are a number of editorial lapses. Occasional 
Gallicisms creep into the translations and into 
the text. It is hard to believe, moreover, that 
Raymond Scheyven, then Minister of Economic 


Affairs for the Congo, really did say in comment- 
ing on the loz fondamentale, “We have presented 
the Congolese with & political system similar to 
ours ... where the head of state is irresponsible.” 

All in all, Lemarchand’s analysis of the colonial 
background to the contemporary Congolese scene 
is perceptive and original; his material on Congo- 
lese parties had already been superseded by more 
recent and more detailed studies--L. Gray 
Cowan, Columbia University. 


Morrocco: Problems of New Power. By I. Wir- 
LIAM ZarTMAN. (New York: Atherton Press, 
1964. Pp. xi, 276. $7.95.) 

Destiny of a Dynasty: The Search for Institutions 
in Morocco’s Developing Society. By I. Wir- 
LIAM ZARTMAN. (Columbia: University of South 
Carolina Press, 1964. Pp. xi, 108. $3.00 cloth, 
$1.00 paper.) 


After years of neglect by American scholars, 
North Africa is at last getting at least a part of 
the attention it deserves. Professor Zartman’s two 
volumes are valuable additions to the growing list 
of analyses of Moroccan political development in 
the years before and after independence. In his 
Problems of New Power, Zartman has definitely 
adopted a methodological approach based on deci- 
sion-making analysis; the second volume under 
consideration is in large degree composed of two 
further case studies in the organizational growth 
of Moroccan government. The latter two cases are 
more descriptive than those treated in Problems 
of New Power but the basic analytical structure 
remains much the same. 

The method used in the longer book is to select 
five specific problems faced by the independent 
government of Moroces and to trace out in detail 
the decision-making process used in finding solu- 
tions to them. They caver major areas of govern- 
mental concern, diplomacy (the evacuation of 
American bases), the military (organization of the 
army), economic development (agrarian reform), 
education as a social problem (the Arabization of 
primary and secondary education) and politics 
(the organization of elections). Each of these 
questions is subjected to close scrutiny to deter- 
mine not only who was responsible for deci- 
sions on them within the government but also the 
forces which were at work in Moroccan society 
which influenced those in whose hands the deci- 
sion-making power lay. 

Of the five cases studied, the first, evacuation of 
American bases, is the most successful in illustra- 
ting the complexity of the question and the limi- 
tations of choice, both internally and externally 
imposed, under which the Moroccan decision-mak- 
ers were forced to operate. The second case, the 
organization of the army, is an excellent review of 
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the elements present in the problem of the role of 
the military in the new state and of the personal 
role in the ultimate decisions played by the crown 
prince who, “rarely concerned himself with particu- 
lars, and when he did, it was with a characteristic 
impetuousness that was occasionally regrettable.” 
The two cases dealing with economic and social 
problems are less successful as case studies be- 
cause their subject matter is less susceptible of 
concrete delineation and the interplay of forces at 
work in the decision-making process is therefore 
less easy to evaluate. 

The methodology employed by the author is of 
substantial help in pointing up the forces behind 
these decisions and the limited range of choice 
within which the Moroccan officials were forced to 
act. The method does not have quite the degree 
of originality claimed for it; it is hard to believe 
that, “This book is the first study to use the tools 
of decision-making analysis to examine an under- 
developed country’s government.” One has the 
impression, moreover, that despite the claims 
made for it, the methodology entails a great deal 
of purely descriptive writing which is sandwiched 
in between an opening and closing methodological 
comment for each chapter. 

It is, moreover, somewhat difficult to reconcile 
the author’s stricture in the introduction to Prob- 
lems of a New Power that, “functional and insti- 
tutional approaches are not only unhelpful; they 
are misleading, inappropriate, and suggestive of 
normative judgments about institutions not yet 
established” with the statement in the introduc- 
tion to Destiny of a Dynasty, “It [Destiny] is an 
analysis of the state’s deliberate search for institu- 
tions of government during the process of political 
development.” If the institutional approach is 
really “unhelpful,” as the author maintains, why 
does he contend that, “the approach used in this 
analysis ... may even have relevance in a broad- 
er sense for studies of non-monarchical forms of 
government in the process of political develop- 
ment,”? 

In both volumes the methodological structure is 
useful, but it would appear to be only a secondary 
consideration compared to the value of the detail- 
ed information which has been assembled on Mor- 
occan development. The study of the monarchy 
and its evaluation, as well as that of the forma- 
tion of representative institutions in Morocco pro- 
vides real insight into the struggle between tradi- 
tion and modernisation and the value of the sta- 
bilizing force provided by the monarchy in a 
dificult period of transition. One might regret 
that other African states did not have a modern- 
izing monarchy upon which to rely; it is clear 
that the charismatic nationalist leader is no sub- 
stitute for a traditional ruler who can command 
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the national respect given to the King of Moroc- 
co, at least in terms of the maintenance of post- 
independence stability of the regime—lL. Gray 
Cowan, Columbia University. 


Nationalism and Revolution in Egypti: the Role 
of the Muslim Brotherhood. By CHRISTINA 
PuHeutps Harris. (The Hague, London, Paris: 
Mouton & Co. for the Hoover Institution on 
War, Revolution, and Peace. Pp. 277.) 


The Muslim Brotherhood was founded in 1928 
by an Egyptian provincial school teacher named 
Hasan al-Banna, a fundamentalist who believed 
that Islam was being fatally undermined by the 
spread of European ideas and practices in Egypt 
and that as in past centuries Islam, as a system of 
social as well as theological prescriptions, must be 
regarded as the basis of a self-contained civiliza- 
tion. As the Brotherhood grew rapidly in strength 
it expanded its activities from religious preaching 
into educational, social welfare, industrial, and 
eventually political fields. In the latter the ardor 
of its mass following, its conspiratorial organiza- 
tion, its totalitarian aims, and Banna’s leadership 
enabled the Brotherhood to emerge after 1945 as 
a powerful revolutionary force in an ill-governed 
country demoralized by severe economic and so- 
cial problems. After the Brotherhood had assassi- 
nated two Egyptian. prime ministers and the chief 
of the Cairo police, Banna was murdered in re- 
venge in 1949. His successors survived to challenge 
the military regime of Gamal Abdul Nasser after 
the 1952 revolution, until in 1954 an attempt on 
Nasser’s life led to the forcible suppression of the 
Brotherhood. Six of the leaders were hanged and 
hundreds of others jailed. 

Apart from brief treatment of the Brother- 
hood’s ideas and activities in various book chap- 
ters and articles, there have been only two sub- 
stantial western-language studies: J. Heyworth- 
Dunne’s Religious and Political Trends in Modern 
Egypt, admirably done but published four years 
before the Brotherhood’s demise and long out of 
print, and the abominably translated English ver- 
sion of I. M. Husaini’s detailed but one-sided apo- 
logetic, The Moslem Brethren: the Greatest of 
Modern Islamic Movements (1956). A Ph.D. dis- 
sertation on the Brotherhood written some years 
ago by Professor R. P. Mitchell of the University 
of Michigan, when eventually published, should 
become the definitive work on the subject. 

In the meantime, while we wait for Mitchell’s 
book, Professor Harris has provided an acceptable 
summary of some of the previously published re- 
search. Only the last 100 pages deal with the 
Brotherhood itself: the majority of the space is 
filled by three preliminary chapters. Two of these 
recount, along familiar lines, the main events of 
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Egyptian diplomatie and political history from 
1798 to about 1930; the third describes several of 
the main currents and issues of modern Islamic 
reform. These chapters are intended to set the rise 
of the Muslim Brotherhood in historical perspec- 
tive, and to project it as the culmination of the 
growth of both political and religious sentiments 
of intransigeance against the western penetration 
of Egypt. This is en unexceptionable theme, but 
the diffusion of the author’s attention in the first 
two chapters (competent though they are) and 
the lack of critical analysis in the.third, tend to 
dissipate their relevance. 

The most useful, though less well written, part 
of the book is the section on the Brotherhood it- 
self, since here the material is not as widely famil- 
iar. These chapters present a good summary of 
Hasan al-Banna’s career and describe the Brother- 
hood’s organization, activities, and ideas. Here the 
author makes a number of sensible points. One is 
that the Brotherhood’s economic enterprises and 
social welfare programs served to demonstrate 
their conviction that the Islamic religious commit- 
ment should inspire rather than retard material 
progress and social conscience. Related to this is 
her point that the Brotherhood and the military 
junta were natural rivals, not only as conspiratori- 
al militants, but as purveyors of social and eco- 
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nomic regeneration. But while the Brotherhood 
demanded a specifically Islamic form of govern- 
ment, they never made clear what they meant by 
this. Nor did they explain satisfactorily how a 
purely Islamic legal system could meet modern 
needs. Consequently, what was nominally a 
conflict of principles between them and the 
officers may better be viewed as simply a power 
struggle. The author stretches her point too far, 
however, in suggesting that it was anomalous for 
Muslim fundamentalists to use such western de- 
vices as printing presses and microphones. Finally, 
few will disagree with her that the Brotherhood’s 
resort to terrorism was unconstructive. 

The passages dealing with the 1952-1954 period 
appear to have been written no later than 1956, 
and much of the description and evaluation of 
Nasser’s regime is badly out of date-—MatcoLm 
H. Kerr, University of California, Los Angeles. 


Independent Black Africa: The Politics of Free- 
dom. Epirep sy Wim Jonn HANNA. 
(Chicago: Rand McNally Co., 1964. Pp. 651.) 


Thirty-two essays on various aspects of contem- 
porary African politics by such authors as James 
Coleman, Thomas Hodgkin, David Apter, Lucian 
Pye, Edward Shils, Tom Mboya, and Julius Nyr- 
ere.—A. R. 
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James E. Dovanerry. (New York: Frederick A. 
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This book is a political guide to the polities of 
NATO, It is the fault of the reviewer that this re- 
port comes a year late. Neither Professor Cott- 
rell’s nor Professor Dougherty’s feet can be held to 
the critic’s fire for what has happened in the past 
twelve months. One suspects, however, that both 
would be game for the try. For both are on record 
that NATO has proved its worth and both insist 
that confidence and not panic is the order of the 
day. This is not to say that criticism of the Al- 
liance is shrugged off or that the authors believe 
in “justification by faith alone”. They simply pre- 
sent a sturdy defense of NATO as a concept and 
as a program and ask those who would place it in 
disarray to measure the faults against the accom- 
plishments and count the short straws. 

The authors start the reader off with a thorough 
and clear discussion of the nature and scope of 
the North Atlantic Treaty and its organizational 
structure. In so doing, they bring into sharp focus 
current debates about nuclear strategy and the 
limits and possibilities of waging conventional 
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LAW AND ORGANIZATION 


warfare. They remind the reader that NATO has 
not only contained the Soviet military threat to 
Western Europe, but that it has also quietly and 
effectively prevented any potential German uni- 
lateral moves, a point sometimes ignored by erit- 
ics. A short critique is made of the various pro- 
posals for disengagement, all of them boiling down 
to the fact that after disengagement there would 
be no power in Europe capable of opposing Rus- 
sian will. Left generally undiscussed is the point 
that NATO policy has emphasized armament 
rather than arms control. 

The book then moves from discussion of mili- 
tary doctrines to analysis of the economic integra- 
tion of Western Europe, showing how this has de- 
veloped and in the process invalidated, before Eu- 
ropean eyes, the Leninist thesis of the “contradic- 
tions of capitalism.” The shield for this develop- 
ment has been and remains the nuclear umbrella 
of America and the soldiers of NATO. The prob- 
lems which arise because of conflicting national 
policies within the European Community, the 
intra-NATO disputes, are also treated, though in 
limited detail. 

Neither author feels that General de Gaulle will 
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bring the NATO tent down. Indeed, if there is a 
major weakness in this otherwise excellent book, 
it is the too easy dismissal of the General as but a 
passing irritation. As “realists” neither author can 
accept the possibility that de Gaulle is the reincar- 
nation of Vercingetorix and is thus a couple of 
thousand years old. His mischief making is almost 
at an end, they argue. This reviewer is less san- 
guine. 

. Cottrell and Dougherty therefore conclude that 
the Alliance can weather its “time of troubles” 
and that it is already well on the way to being 
the force that will create a true Atlantic Commu- 
nity, and, thus, it deserves to remain the linchpin 
of progressive American foreign policy. Theirs is 
a reasoned argument and one that offers NATO 
critics a fair and open challenge. This reviewer 
knows of no better guide to the politics of NATO. 
—Miuton Couvin, Washington & Lee. 


China’s Foreign Policy. By VipyaA PRAKASH Durr 
(New York: Asia Publishing House, 1964. Pp. 
336. $10.75.) 


This study concentrates on Communist China's 
foreign policy in the years 1958-62 since this is the 
period when China’s policy changed from “sweet 
reasonableness” to the new “hard line.” In the two 
and a half years which have elapsed since there is 
little evidence of any substantial change in 
China’s foreign policy so that the author’s obser- 
vations and conclusions appear valid even as ap- 
plied to contemporary events. 

The author sees a close relationship between do- 
mestie and foreign policy. In the domestic field 
the “hundred flowers” movement, which began in 
April, 1957, and lasted barely: two months, resul- 
ted in disillusionment and shock, and was follow- 
ed by drastic’ economic experimentation. The 
Great Leap Forward and the organization of the 
Communes were in full swing in the Fall of 1958. 
These radical domestic policies were reflected in a 
more radical foreign policy. 

Among the factors influencing China’s foreign 
policy is Mao’s hatred.of the United States which 
stands in the way of almost all of China’s major 
objectives, a place in the U.N., unfettered trade, 
recovery of Formosa, A burning desire to achieve 
status, after a century of humiliation at the hands 
of Western “barbarians”, is a strong factor in 
shaping China’s foreign policy. Mao’s “sense of 
humiliation and frustration constantly erupts in 
manifestation of aggressive nationalism whether 
within the Communist bloc or outside.” 

Mao’s antagonism toward the United States 
centers on our protection of Taiwan. He bitterly 
opposes the two-China policy. Fuel was added to 
the flames when the United States backed the 
U.N. resolution supporting Tibet ‘in December, 
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1959, and when we signed a Security Pact with 
Japan in January 1960. Any accommodation by 
the U.S.S.R. with the US. such as Khrushchev’s 
visit with Eisenhower in September, 1959, was 
considered a great mistake. U.S. imperialism is the 
“deadly enemy of the people of the world.” Eisen- 
hower’s visit to Taiwan in June, 1960, engendered 
a “national denunciation of U.S. imperialism, 
mankind’s public enemy number one.” This theme 
was stressed in press, radio, cinema, theater, hand- 
bills, organized military demonstrations. The Pres- 
ident of the All China Federation of Trade Un- 
ions referred to Eisenhower’s visit as the “gangster 
trip” made by the “God of plague.” 

The Kennedy administration was considered 
worse than the Eisenhower regime “because it was 
more subtle and clever in pursuing the same 
ends.” The difference in method came not because 
the “nefarious imperialist robber” had “turned 
into”—“a benevolent Buddha of Mercy” but only 
because he was “more cunning,” his gestures “more 
sophisticated.” 

China’s relations with Russia are, of course, a 
crucial factor in her foreign policy. The Sino-So- 
viet Alliance of 1950 committed Russia to aid 
China if she were attacked by Japan or by any 
power based on Japan. With Stalin’s death the 
Chinese felt that his mantle belonged on Mao’s 
shoulders. Since Khrushchev did not concede this, 
the Alhance weakened. 

A new economic agreement between Russia and 
China, signed in February, 1959, provided for 
$1,250 million in trade between the two countries, 
China to supply raw materials and Russia to fur- 
nish machinery and technical aid, including the 
nation’s first experimental atomic reactor and cy- 
clotron. At this time China did not stress her op- 
position to Khrushchev’s peaceftil coexistence pol- 
icy. After the Russian leader had visited Eisen- 
hower the following Fall he immediately flew to 
Peking seeking to win Chinese cooperation for a 
more peaceful stance. His efforts were fruitless, 
The Chinese leaders seemed not to fear a nuclear 
war. Mao in a conference with Nehru in Peking in 
1955 is quoted as saying he was not “so struck by 
the danger of nuclear war.” “What are a couple 
million people?” 

The following year, however, at the 48rd anni- 
versary of the October Revolution, China went 
along with the joint statement issued by the lead- 
ers of 81 Communist parties, which endorsed in 
general the Khrushchev policy. The rest of the 
Communist world was not ready to follow Chi- 
nese leadership. The deplorable agricultural situa- 
tion in China caused doubts, “the ‘big leap’ had 
turned into an agonizing fox trot.” 

The split between China and Russia widened. 
China gave increased support to Albania, which 
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had defied Moscow, and she repudiated the Soviet 
Union’s stand on the search for disarmament. In 
the words of Professor Dutt “The Sino-Soviet 
split has almost reached the point of no return.” 

Other chapters of this book deal with China’s 
relations with her neighbors in Asia with emphasis 
on the unprovoked attack on India, the increasing 
friendliness with Pakistan and Indonesia and the 
attempts to woo Japan. 

‘The author also details China’s efforts to win 
the support of the emerging African nations by 
stressing the racial aspects of their common effort 
to oppose white imperialism. She blames the US. 
for the situation in the Congo and she stresses the 
need for continued revolution even in the nations 
which have obtained “nominal” independence. 

In summary this book presents a thorough and 
well documented study of China’s foreign policy 
in the years 1958-1962. It brings into sharp relief 
the militant stance which China has adopted, and 
analyses the reasons therefore and its significance 
for the world at large—Harotp A. Van Dorn, 
Kent State University. 


Communist China and Tibet: The First Dozen 
Years. By Grorce GINsBURGS AND MICHAEL 
Marnos. (The Hague: Martin Nijhoff, 1964. Pp. 
ix. 218. Guilders 23.25). 


Professor George Ginsburgs and Mr. Michael 
Mathos have written a comprehensive account of 
the first dozen years of Communist China’s rela- 


tions with Tibet. Their compilation is not a 


wholly scholarly work, for it lacks necessary docu- 
mentation, first-hand observation, and sufficient 
use of Chinese Communist sources. It is true that 
students of contemporary China are handicapped 
by the restrictions that have been placed in their 
scholarly inquiries. Furthermore, there is a dearth 
of reliable Tibetan materials. The authors have 
therefore made a vahant attempt at the recon- 
struction and analysis of a difficult and crucial 
period of Sino-Tibetan relations. 

The clearest statement of the thesis of the book 
is found in Chapter VI. entitled Epilogue: Pe- 
king-Lhasa-New Delhi, which had appeared in the 
September 1960 number of the Political Science 
Quarterly. The present work represents an en- 
largement and elaboration of that early thesis. 
The authors’ main argument is that Sino-Tibetan 
relations and their ramifications must be under- 
stood primarily in geopolitical terms. For China, 
Tibet has not been independent of her influence 
and concern for hundreds of years. For India, 
Tibet has been a center of contention especially 
since the time of the establishment of British rule. 
Tibet had survived as an autonomous theocracy 
due to a delicate balance of power: the British ac- 
ceptance of the reputed Chinese suzerainty and 


the Chinese acquiescence in British influence. This 
relationship was disturbed when the Chinese 
People’s Republic came into being. British with- 
drawal from India, ard the subsequent inability of 
India to sustain her influence made the Chinese 
resurgence in Tibet inevitable. The general apathy 
of the outside world and the isolationist attitude 
of the Tibetans reduced the scope of conflict to a 
struggle between the emerging Communist state 
and the feudalistic monarchy of the Dalai Lama. 
The outcome of the confrontation was hardly 
unexpected. 

What makes Communist China and Tibet a 
worthwhile study is the detailed depiction of the 
manner in which the Chinese People’s Republic 
extended its influence, and later established its 
rule, in Tibet. Although lacking in sufficient doc- 
umentation, the conclusions are convincing by 
virtue of their logic and creative insight. Within 
the context of Mao Tse-tung’s known policies to- 
ward ethnic minorities in the border regions of 
China, as well as set in the light of long-standing 
Chinese popular feelings about Tibet, one must 
agree that the authors have not misinterpreted 
the Communists’ programs for the subjection of 
Tibet. 

Moreover, operating within the legal framework 
of the Sino-Tibetan Agreement of 1951, Peking 
asserted an effort at strengthening Chinese military 
power in Tibet through a network of new roads 
and improved communications. It also executed 
systematically and adroitly political manipulations 
and social reforms that were aimed at weakening 
the resistance of the ruling elite and at gaining 
the support of the Tibetan peasants. Peking’s will- 
ingness to do these things was the most important 
element fitting into the grand design of eventu- 
ally transforming Tibet into an integral part of 
the Chinese state. 

Skillfully the authors have shown that “the 
course of Sino-Tibetan relations since 1951 has 
passed through a number of distinct stages, 
differentiated by varying emphasis on alternate 
goals, changes in the modalities of operational 
strategy, shifts in the choice of tactics and execu- 
tory instrumentalities.” The retreat of the Chinese 
in 1957 and the response of Peking to the Tibetan 
uprising in March 1959 gave evidence of the Com- 
munist tactical flexibility and opportunism. 

Besides adding to what is known about Peking’s 
domestic and foreign policies, this work poignantly 
reveals the nature of international politics in Asia. 
Fittingly, the authors have placed the problems of 
Sino-Tibetan relations within the larger frame- 
work of the Sino-Indian struggle for Asian leader- 
ship. Finally, Ginsburgs and Mathos conclude by 
reviving the old proposition: “He who holds 
Tibet dominates the Himalayan piedmont; he 
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who dominates the Himalayan piedmont threat- 
ens the Indian subcontinent; and he who threat- 
ens the Indian subcontinent may well have all of 
South Asia within his reach and, with it, all of 
Asia.” How valid this axiom is remains to be 
proved —Otrs H. SwHao, Florida Presbyterian 
College. 


The United States and the United Nations. EDITED 
BY Franz B. Gross. (Norman, Okla.: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1964. Pp. 356. $6.95.) 


From the first page of the Preface to the last 
speech in the Appendix, the overall analytical 
framework of The United States and the United 
Nations is abundantly clear, a relatively “hard- 
line” approach based on the concept of “protrac- 
ted conflict” with Communism. Thus, the book 
equates a just world order with Western concepts 
of man and legality, and asks if the United Na- 
tions can help promote such an order, though it 
recognizes that most of the new states in the or- 
ganization are non-Western and that few of them 
are now governed democratically. The Soviet 
Union is charged with continuing to seek a dicta- 
ted universal peace by the ultimate destruction of 
nations opposed to Communism. Of Soviet behav- 
ior in the United Nations, it says: “Communists 
participating in any non-Communist organization 
seek to subvert it and thus bend it to their pur- 
poses or, failing that, to destroy it.” Attributing to 
the Western democracies a view of the United 
Nations as a world organization for cooperation, 
peaceful settlement, and containment of aggres- 
sion, it declares the United Nations is only an in- 
strument of protracted conflict for the Commu- 
nists. It suggests, therefore, that the United Na- 
tions must be an important battleground for the 
United States in that protracted conflict. It con- 
cludes, nonetheless, that Western survival depends 
less on the United Nations than on the develop- 
ment of regional political organizations to maxi- 
mize the economic, military, and moral power of 
the Free World. Such a summary of the book’s 
dominant theme is undoubtedly an _ over-sim- 
plification, but by eliminating verbal underbrush 
it may serve to clarify the point of view ex- 
pressed. 

In The United States and the United Nations, 
there is no consideration of any alternative analy- 
sis, no marshalling of pros and cons as is done so 
carefully on a variety of issues by Inis L. Claude, 
Jr., in Swords into Plowshares. A parallel summa- 
tion of an alternative point of view is possible 
and not difficult to set down. To help build a just 
world order, the West may find it useful to be less 
insistent about acceptance of its own values and 
institutions and more aware of the values and in- 
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stitutions of others—and their interests, and ask if 
the United Nations can be of assistance in pro- 


moting a mutual exchange of ideas and increased. 


understanding. It may be that most of the new 
non-Western states are not governed democrati- 
cally for excellent reasons; that, in fact, the basic 
prerequisites of democracy——if such there be—are 
presently lacking in many of them. If the Soviet 
Union still voices Communist doctrines with 
vigor, it has adjusted with some degree of prag- 
matism its internal institutions and its external 
behavior. It is unlikely that the somewhat trite, 
symbolic utterances on either May Day or the 
Fourth of July should be taken at full face value. 
If the words are an echo of 1848 or 1776, they 
have a 1965 meaning. The Western democracies 
found the United Nations an exceptionally useful 
world agency in the organization's early days, not 
only because of their cooperative nature but also 
because their influence dominated its councils and 
its votes helped protect a world balance of power 
favorable to the West. The United Nations is in- 
deed one instrument employed by the Soviet 
Union, if not yet by the Chinese Communists, in 
its attempt to alter the old balance in recognition 
of new power relationships. The United Nations 
is, therefore, an important forum for planning 
peaceful change to rationalize emerging realities 
in order to reduce the likelihood of over-frustra- 
tion and the escalation of conflict beyond limited 
war. If Western interests must in the short run be 
partially dependent upon regional and functional 
groupings for survival, over time it is from the 
functional as much if not more than from the re- 
gional groupings that the broad consensus required 
for further steps toward world community is likely 
to evolve. The future is not necessarily one of 
“protracted conflict,” but it is quite likely to be 
one of prolonged competition. 

Whatever the assessment of the book’s overall 
analytical theme, or of any possible alternative 
analysis, The United States and the United Na- 
tions is well worth reading, for it provides a look 
at the U.N. from an American policy perspective 
through the eyes of thirteen experienced, well- 
known, and even distinguished contributors. If 
most of the participants pay lip-service to the 
Cold War theme and to the concept of “protracted 
conflict”, some of the individual analyses are con- 
siderably less constricted. Representative of a 
more flexible view which “surfaces” occasionally, 
but which is not carefully developed or considered 
in the book as a whole, is Norman D. Palmer’s 
perceptive comment: “There seem almost no lim- 
its to what the United States can do by patience 
and persistence, coupled with a genuine desire to 
consider other countries’ points of view and to re- 
consider its own policies in the light of these 
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other viewpoints.” After an “Introduction” by 
Robert Strausz-Huré, Franz B. Gross explores 
“The United States National Interest and the 
United Nations”; Hans Kohn, “Nationalism in 
the United Nations’; Waldo Chamberlain, “Arms 
Control and Limitaticn”; William P. Kintner, 
“The United Nations Record of Handling Major 
Disputes”; Palmer, “The Afro-Asians in the Unit- 
ed Nations’; Arthur P. Whitaker, “The Latin- 
American Bloc”; Gross, “Western Europe and the 
United Nations’; and Harold Karan Jacobson, 
“Economic and Social Matters.” In addition, the 
Appendix includes addresses by President John F. 
Kennedy, Senator Henry M. Jackson, Undersecre- 
tary of State George A. Ball, Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk, and Professor William Y. Elhott. 

As did Ernest A. Gross in The Umted Nations: 
Structure for Peace, this book tends to justify 
many if not most past American policies in the 
U.N. Though there is discussion of blocs and cau- 
cus groups, the book largely ignores the informal 
politics at Turtle Bay stressed by Andrew Boyd in 
United Nations: Piety, Myth and Truth. It does 
not deal with problems of staffing the Secretariat, 
raised by Boyd and discussed at some length in 
Sidney D. Bailey’s The Secretariat of the United 
Nations. An American U.N. strategy for the future 
is less positively defined than by Lincoln P. 
Boomfield in The United Nations and US. For- 
eign Policy. These things are not said in criticism 
but to help define the nature of the approach and 
subject matter limits. The book has both the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of multiple contribu- 
tors. Its authors write as experts in their areas of 
concern, but there is a less organized progression 
of ideas than in Bloomfield’s thought-provoking 
earlier effort—Roser?t E. ELDER, Colgate Univer- 
sity. 


The War—Peace Establishment. By ARTHUR HER- 
zoc (New York: Harper and Row, 1965, Pp. xiii, 
271. $4.95.) 


Bewildered as are many other thoughtful people 
by the contradictions between governments’ si- 
multaneous pleas for disarmament and rearma- 
ment, by the mathematicians’ recondite slide-rule- 
and-computer analyses of our defense policies, and 
by the numerous querreling groups all of whom 
profess to have discovered the true road to world 
peace, Mr. Herzog decided to “... talk to the na- 
tion’s leading theoreticians on war and peace of 
varying opinions, to see who they are, what they 
want and why, and ask them what hopes for per- 
manent peace they foresee.” Forearmed with pre- 
liminary acquaintance with their writings, he 
sought out one hundred or so of them for inter- 
views in which he sought their answers to the fun- 
damental questions of how to preserve the peace. 


There follows a 260-page report about what he 
found, written in the easy style of the professional 
journalist. At least one thing emerged clearly 
from the survey: if war is too important to be en- 
trusted to the generals, the avoidance of war is 
too important to be entrusted either to them or 
to the statesmen or politicians. In this overview 
of the myriad avenues to peace and security, one 
looks almost completely in vain for the names of 
senators, cabinet officers, and other men in official 
life: it is the scientists and other civilian intellec- 
tuals who are at center stage. 

Herzog starts off with the “deterrers,” men who 
seek to preserve the peace by maintaining various 
levels of deterrent force. Here are surveyed the 
ideas of Strausz-Hupé and Teller, among others. 
The “analysts” (Kissinger, Schelling, Wohlstetter, 
Kahn) come in for extended treatment; then the 
realists (Morgenthau, Niebuhr) and the idealists 
in the Department of Defense and elsewhere; 
next the experimentalists (Bethe, Wiesner, Ries- 
man) who wish to try a variety of approaches and 
international cooperative forms in the effort to at- 
tain lasting peace; and finally the “survivalists” 
(Cousins, Melman) and the pacifists (Pickus, 
Muste). In each case one is given a thumbnail 
sketch of the ideas involved in the particular 
school of thought. 

One wonders just what publie will be served by 
the overview accomplished in this book; presum- 
ably it is the general public which wishes vig- 
nettes of a wide variety of ideas. It is doubtful 
that the serious student of defense and peace pol- 
icy will be much enlightened, for the book skips 
over a wide range of ideas in minimum time and 
is deficient in analysis, criticism, and comparison 
of ideas. The reader who wishes to pursue the 
subject more deeply will be unhappy over the 
lack of footnotes or of bibliographie guides to fur- 
ther reading. 

This reader for one would have relished a book 
which delved more deeply into the views covered 
and which provided analysis of their strong and 
weak points. As it is, with the exception of off- 
hand editorial remarks here and there, the major 
burden of analysis falls on an all-too-short eight- 
page concluding appraisal in which the author, 
probably like most readers, concludes that there is 
greater wisdom and safety in a middle ground 
than in either extreme. Probably the general read- 
er will be the one best satisfied by this book, and 
he will discover that the problems of war and 
peace are not to be as simply solved as some poli- 
ticians aver at campaign time —Ho tus W. BARBER, 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. 


The Fourth Dimension of Foreign Policy: Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs. By Puur H. 
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Coomss. (New York and Evanston: Harper & 
Row, 1964. Pp. xvi, 158. $3.60. Published for the 
Council on Foreign Relations) 


This brief volume, one of a series of policy 
books of the Council on Foreign Relations, is in 
part a report on the expanding emphasis on edu- 
cational and cultural factors in American foreign 
policy, but it is also an appeal for a greater appre- 
ciation of the human aspects of foreign policy and 
for a doubling of efforts in this dimension of our 
policy. While not deprecating the political, eco- 
nomic and military components of policy, the au- 
thor suggests that our long-range influence in the 
world might be enhanced by a further increase in 
emphasis on educational and cultural exchange. 

Mr. Coombs is uniquely qualified to write this 
report. When President Kennedy established the 
post of Assistant Secretary of State for Education- 
al and Cultural Affairs, Coombs was the original 
appointee. He had previously served as educa- 
tional program director with the Ford Foundation 
and is currently Director of the International In- 
stitute for Educational Planning in Paris. In pre- 
paring the book he was provided with a fifteen- 
member advisory committee and, in addition to 
sponsorship by the Council on Foreign Relations, 
he received aid and support from the Carnegie 
Corporation and The Brookings Institution. 

The author reports on past developments and 
recent trends in educational and cultural exchange 
activities of the United States, and compares our 
efforts with those of France, the United Kingdom, 
Germany and the Soviet Union. He points out 
that private efforts in the United States have out- 
weighed the governmental role, and that, rela- 
tively, we have given less emphasis to the human 
factor in foreign policy than have major Euro- 
pean states. : 

In order to bolster his arguments for an expan- 
ded program in educational and cultural affairs 
Coombs has mustered the best objective evidence 
available. For this purpose he relies heavily on 
the report compiled for Congress in 1963 by the 
U. S. Advisory Commission on International Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs, known as the Gardin- 
er Commission. The Advisory Commission’s re- 
port is based on thousands of interviews with par- 
ticipants in educational and cultural exchanges 
and with US. foreign service and education per- 
sonnel, The conclusions speak of abundant and 
conclusive evidence of the contributions of educa- 
tional and cultural programs to the long-range 
goals of American foreign policy. 

In spite of this evidence one must be aware of 
the limitations of our knowledge of the real 
efficacy of such programs and of the difficulties of 
gathering empirical data to prove contributions to 
the goals of foreign policy. The goals are admit- 
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tedly long-range and the educational and cultural 
contributions are inter-mixed in their effects with 
political, economic and military factors. The per- 
sons involved in interchanges may find difficulties 
both in being detached observers and in assessing 
the role of exchanges in the total pattern of 
evolving policy. Coombs’ book is replete with 
normative statements and his appeal may have to 
rest more on intuititive opinion (to borrow his 
own phrase) than on scientifically demonstrable 
results and probabilities. 

Despite these difficulties the author deserves a 
hearing from those who determine the course of 
U. S. foreign policy. He concludes his book with a 
blueprint for strengthening and better coordinat- 
ing our program in educational and cultural 
affairs. The available evidence, logic, and in- 
formed opinion support his suggestions. Since the 
costs of doubling the program are relatively low, 
and since the prospects for positive returns are as 
high as they are for many of our conventional as- 
pects of foreign policy, Coombs’ strong recom- 
mendations are worthy of full consideration by 
the Congress and the Administration— A. LeRoy 
Bennett, University of Delaware. 


An lind to Arms. By Waurer Minus. (New York: 
Atheneum, 1965. Pp. vi, 301. $5.95.) 


Despite its title, this book is not about disarma- 
ment. Rather, in the words of the author, “it is an 
examination into the possibility of a demilitarized 
international society” in which disarmament and 
demilitarization are viewed as distinct if related 
processes. Sponsored by the Center for Study of 
Democratic Institutions, the subtitle claims that 
An End to Arms is a new vision of the end of the 
arms race and the beginning of a demilitarized 
world. That Mr. Millis has vision there can be no 
doubt; whether it is grounded in a sufficiently 
realistic and accurate framework, however, may 
be questioned by professional students of interna- 
tional politics. 

The book opens with the familiar thesis devel- 
oped by Millis and others regarding the end of the 
organized war system brought about by the ad- 
vent of nuclear weapons. The author then de- 
velops a succinctly written historical sketch of the 
rise of the militarized international system which 
is blamed for the Franco-Prussian War and World 
War I. Millis argues that disillusionment with the 
militarized system began shortly after 1919 and 
was unfortunately interrupted by the emergence 
of miltary-populist dictatorships that revived the 
old system and precipitated World War II. In this 
connection, a most controversial assumption is ad- 
vanced which forms the basis for his later vision 
of a demilitarized world: that the struggle for 
power at the international level arises primarily 
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out of the breakdown of domestic order rather 
than from the clash of opposing national interests. 
While some correlation exists between domestic 
instability and international disorder, Millis pro- 
pounds it as an absolute without recognizing that 
stable national states conflict over the allocation 
of international resources. 

More controversial are the author’s assumptions 
and data which form the bases of his vision of a 
fully demilitarized world. Arguing that the lan- 
guage of international politics is antiquated be- 
cause it fails to reflect the increasing disutility of 
force, Millis calls for a new conceptual system to 
fit “observable facts.” He is particularly critical of 
those who cling to the conceptual system of the 
arms-tensions dilemma, But suppose this system is 
a fairly accurate reflection of the problem? Millis 
insists that it is not and suggests a clarification 
based on a reexamination of the interrelationship 
between law, coercion, and power. 

In several chapters he explores these concepts in 
the hope that the theoretical discussion will break 
the circularity of the arms-tensions dilemma and 
pave the way for the acceptance of his practical 
proposals for a demilitarized international system. 
These chapters are stimulating and incisive but they 
are also replete with questionable assumptions: 
that the diffusion of nuclear weapons to additional 
states will not materialize; that the major power 
centers of the world will continue to be stable 
indefinitely; that the power struggle among na- 
tions results from conflict over the control of the 
future rather than out of concrete rivalries of the 
present; that conflicts over contemporary tangible 
interests are reconcilable since they do not in- 
volve power competition; that both the United 


States and the Soviet Union genuinely desire gen~ 


eral and complete disarmament. 

On the basis of these and other assumptions the 
author describes his new vision of world order in 
the final chapter. It turns out to be a not particu- 
larly novel scheme jor “limited” world govern- 
ment in which Millis projects an Orwellian 
glimpse of the international system of 1984, but 
with a utopianism that rivals the Clark-Sohn pro- 
posals. Through an intuitive prophecy of the 
course of world affairs to 1980, in which no major 
war occurs but armed forces establishments con- 
tinue to menace world peace, we are informed 
that the nations of the world will become so dis- 
satisfied with the dangers of the system that they 
will convene conferences in Moscow and Washing- 
ton in 1980 to modify it. 

A transformed United Nations equipped with a 
veto-free supranational police authority will be 
created to preserve more securely a demilitarized 
system which has existed since 1945; judicial ma- 
chinery will be strengthened to resolve any future 
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disputes; and a general and comprehensive pro- 
gram for disarmament will be instituted, leaving 
nation-states with only national police forces. Na- 
tional police forces, however, are to be the major 
coercive agencies in the demilitarized system since 
Millis assumes international conflict to be the re- 
sult of the inadequacy of police to restrain revolu- 
tionary elements. As a consequence, the suprana- 
tional police authority is to be small and relied 
upon only in those comparatively rare instances 
where intervention may be required to preserve 
domestic order. 

The traditional pattern of idealistic arrange- 
ments for the control of international conflict and 
violence is thus reversed. In the Millis plan demil- 
itarization of the international environment is as- 
sumed to be a reality as a result of the excessive 
costs of nuclear or conventional force by major 
powers; therefore the emphasis is not on disarma- 
ment but on preserving the nonviolent character 
of the international system through a coercive su- 
pranational authority buttressed by national po- 
lice forces. Yet the interconnection between de- 
militarization and disarmament is recognized since 
supranational arrangements are to be followed by 
a gradual and general disarmament of nuclear 
and conventional weapons. 

This reviewer would argue that the gravest 
weakness of An End to Arms is the conception of 
power in military terms and ia the consequent 
simplistic notion that armaments alone are the 
principal cause of the international power 
struggle. Many analysts emphasize in recent 
studies that the nature of international conflict 
should be approached eclectically on the assump- 
tion that its roots are multiple. Others would 
stress the necessity of political accommodation as 
prerequisite to disarmament and question the as- 
sertion that since nuclear weapons have not been 
used since 1945 we are now in a demilitarized in- 
ternational system. They might cite as recent evi- 
dence the willingness of the United States to risk 
wider war through the employment of repeated 
and heavy conventional air strikes over North 
Viet Nam. 

Even if it is admitted that the use of force as a 
means of attaining national objectives is less ra- 
tional than in any preceding historical era, there 
may be a vital flaw in the author’s prophecy of a 
transition from the highly armed system of 1965 
to an incipiently disarming world of the 1980s. It 
could be plausibly argued that if the world is able 
to survive from 1945 to 1980 without nuclear anni- 
hilation, motivations among nation-states for 


_ drastically transforming the system, however inse- 


cure, may not be nearly so high as Millis predicts. 
—Ronaup J. YaLtem, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 
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and Achievements. international Affairs. 41:2 
(April 1965), 236-51. 

Hogg, Quinton. Britain Looks Forward. Foreign 
Affairs. 43:3 (April 1955), 409-25. 

Jarvie, Ian. Far East: Backing the Americans. 
Crossbow. 8:31 (April-June 1965), 37-38. 

Krosby, H. Peter. Norway in NATO: A Partial 
Commitment? International Journal. 20:1 (Win- 
ter 1964-65), 68-78. 

Labours Commonwealth Secretariat. Round 
Table. No. 217 (December 1964), 6-13. 

Le Marec, Pierre. Les préalables à la réunifica~ 
tion allemande. Revue de Défense Nationale. 21:2 
(February 1965), 208-22; and 21:3 (March 1965), 
372-85. 

Maudling, Reginald. Economics of Foreign 
Policy. Crossbow. 8:31 (April-June 1965), 34-36. 

Memnon. Vers la révision. Revue générale belge. 

101:2 (February 1965), 93-100. 

Mende, Erich. La République Fédérale et l'unité 
nationale allemande. Politique Etrangère. 29:5-6 
(May-June 1964), 421-832. 

Pélissier, René. Spain’s Discreet Decolonization. 
Foreign Affairs. 43:3 (April 1965), 519-27. 

Rose, Saul. Labour's Pax Britannica. Political 
Quarterly. 36:2 (April-June 1965), 131-41. 

Tron, Ludovic. L’armement de la France. 
Revue des deux Mondes. No. 7 (1 April 1965), 
321-33. 

Warner, Geoffrey. Gaullist Foreign Policy. 
World Today. 21:3 (March 1965), 112-19. 


Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 


Galay, Nikolai. The Limits of the Soviet Poten- 
tial. Bulletin of the Institute for the Study of the 
USSR. 12:5 (May 1965), 26-31. 

. The Soviet Approach to the Modern 
Military Revolution. Studies on the Soviet Union. 
4:2 (1964), 28-38. 

- The Soviet Armed Forces on the 
Threshold of a New Era. Bulletin of the Institute 
for the Study of the USSR. 12:4 (April 1965), 
15-19. 

Gehlen, Michael P. The Politics of Soviet For- 
eign Trade. Western Political Quarterly. 18:1 
(March 1965), 104-15. 

Glejdura, Stefan. La Politica Exterior de la 
U.RSS. (1962-1965). Revista de Politica Interna- 
cional. No. 77 (January-February 1965), 19-56. 
Goldman, Marshall I. A Balance Sheet of Soviet 
Foreign Aid. Foreign Affairs. 43:2 (January 1965), 
349-60. 

Karcher. Aspects des puissances militaires 
soviétique et chinoise. Revue de Défense Na- 
tionale. 21:3 (March 1965), 386-400. 

Kruezkowski, A. The Foreign Policy of People’s 
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Poland. International Affairs (USSR). No. 1 
(January 1965), 42-48. 

Mackintosh, Malcolm. Implications of the Sino- 
Soviet Dispute. Studies an the Soviet Union. 4:2 
(1964), 19-27. l 

Meyer-Landrut, Andreas. Zum Deutschland-Bild 
der Sowjets. Aussenpolitik. 15:12 (December 
1964), 834-42. 

Nielsen-Stokkeby, Bernd. Moskau zwischen Na- 
tionalismus und Internationalismus. Aussenpolitik. 
16:3 (March 1965), 163-73. 

Ray, Hemen. The Policy of Russia towards 
Sino-Indian Conflict, Political Quarterly. 36:1 
(January-March 1965), 92-104. 

Sanakoyev, Sh. Internationalism and Socialist 
Diplomacy. International Affairs (USSR). No. 5 
(May 1965), 19-27. 

Singh, L. P. Changing Soviet Strategy and Tac- 
tics in ECAFE. Studies on the Soviet Union. 4:2 
(1964), 64-71. 

Welch, William. The Puzzle of Soviet External 
Goals. South Atlantic Quarterly. 64:2 (Spring 
1965), 157-65. 

Wiles, Peter. Economic War and the Soviet- 
Type Economy. Osteuropa Wirtschaft. 10:1 
(March 1965), 27-42. 

Wolfe, Thomas W. Impact of Khrushchev’s 
Downfall on Soviet Military Policy and Detente. 
(RAND Corporation Paper P-3010, 1964). 

. Soviet Commentary on the French 
“Force de Frappe.’ (RAND Corporation Re- 
search Memorandum RM-4359-ISA, 1965). 
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Chauvel, Jean-Francois. Le choix de Nasser. 
Revue de Paris. 72:4 (April 1965), 96-102. 

Issawi, Charles. The Arab World’s Heavy Lega- 
cy. Foreign Affairs. 43:3 (April 1965), 501-12. 

Laqueur, Walter Z. Bonn, Cairo, Jerusalem: 
The Triple Crisis. Commentary. 39:5 (May 1965), 
29-38. 

Meyer-Ranke, Peter. Nasser am Tor des sozial- 
istischen Lagers. Aussenpohtik. 16:3 (March 
1965), 153-62. 

Psomiades, Harry J. The Cyprus Dispute. Cur- 
rent History. 48:285 (May 1965), 269-76. 

Simpson, Dwight J. Israel: The State of Siege. 
Current History.-48:285 (May 1965), 263-68. 


Africa 


Anstey, Roger. The Congo Rebellion. World 
Today. 21:4 (April 1965), 169-76. 

Décolonisation et Indépendance du Rwanda et 
du Burundi. Chronique de Politique Etrangère. 
16:4-6 (July-November 1963), 445-708. 

Markowitz, Marvin D. and Herbert F, Weiss. 
Rebellion in the Congo. Current History. 48:284 
(April 1965), 218-18. 
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Molnar, Thomas. Neo-Colonialism in Africa? 
Modern Age. 9:2 (Spring 1965), 175-86. 

Soper, Tom, Independent Africa and its Links 
with Europe. African Affairs. 64:254 (January 
1965), 25-31. 


South and Southeast Asia 


Abdullah, Mohammad. Kashmir, India and 
Pakistan. Foreign Affairs. 43:3 (April 1965), 
528-35. 

Ansprenger, Franz. China in Afrika. Doku- 
mente, 21:1 (February 1965), 29-88; and 21:2 
(April 1965), 109-18. 

Bell, Coral. South East Asia and the Powers. 
World Today. 21:4 (April 1965), 137-50. 

Buchan, Alastair. The Security of India. World 
Today. 21:5 (May 1965), 210-16. 

Carver, George A., Jr. The Real Revolution in 
South Viet Nam. Foreign Affairs. 43:3 (April 
1965), 387-408, 

Chiu, Hungdah. Communist China’s Attitude 
Towards Nuclear Tests. China Quarterly. No. 21 
(January-March 1965), 96-107. 

Deviller, Philippe. Le conflit entre la Malaysie 
et l'Indonésie, Politique Etrangère. 29:5-6 (May- 
June 1964), 553-73. 

Halperin, Morton H. Chinese Nuclear Strategy. 
China Quarterly. No. 21 (January-March 1965), 
74-86. 

Halpern, A. M. China in the Postwar World. 
China Quarterly. No. 21 (January-March 1965), 
20-45. 

McFarlane, Bruce. India: The Political Econo- 
my of Crisis. Australian Quarterly. 87:1 (March 
1965), 9-23. 

Smoker, Paul. Sino-Indian Relations: A Study 
of Trade, Communications and Defense. Journal 
of Peace Reasearch. 1:2 (1964), 65-76. 

Taylor, Alastair M. Sukarno—First United Na- 
tions Drop-out. International Journal. 20:2 
(Spring 1965), 206-13. 

Warner, Geoffrey. Escalation in Vietnam—The 
Precedents of 1954. International Affairs. 41:2 
(April 1965), 267-77. 


Far East and Pacifice 


Australia: Geographical Basis of Foreign Policy. 
Round Table. No. 218 (March 1965), 177-84. 

Briessen, Fritz van. Traditionalismus und Kom- 
munismus in Ostasien. Aussenpolitik. 15:11 (No- 
vember 1964), 751-67. 

Sakata, Shoichi, et al. A Statement by Scientists 
Concerning the Call of Nuclear Submarines at 
Japanese Ports. Journal of Social and Political 
Ideas in Japan. 2:2 (August 1964), 103. 

Storry, G. R. Japan’s Position as a World 
Power. World Today. 21:5 (May 1965), 217-22. 
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POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, THEORY 
AND METHODOLOGY 
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Larry L. Adams, The Political Psychology of Ed- 
mund Burke. California (Santa Barbara). 

Claude Ake, A Machiavellian Model of Political 
Integration. Columbia. 

Howard Baill, Moral Responsibility and “Social 
Justice’: An Examination of the Supreme 
Court’s Ethical Valuations As Seen in Selected 
“Equal Protection” Cases, 1940-1964. Rutgers. 

Darryl H. Baskin, The Ideas of Political Commu- 
nity, Citizenship, and the Public Interest in Se- 
lected American Political Thinkers. California 
(Berekley). 

Jane H. Bayes, The Concept of Participation in 
Politics. California (Los Angeles). 

Leonard Billet, The Political Prerequisites of Eco- 
nomic Development. California(Los Angeles). 
Stanton Burnett, Machiavelli’s History -of Flo- 

rence. New School. 

William I. Buscemi, Arthur F. Bentley: His 
Influence on American Political Seience (An 
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Analysis of the Development of the Group 
Theory of Politics from Bentley to the Pre- 
sent). Notre Dame. 

Charles Butterworth, Reason and Rhetoric: A 
Study of Averroe’s Commentary on Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric. Chicago. 

Irving C. Carrig, The Political Implications of 
Descartes’ Epistemology. Chicago. 

Leo K. Chang, An Investigation into the Relation- 
ship Between the Nature of Human Political 
Behavior and Epistemology in Hans Kelsen’s 
Pure Theory of Law. Georgetown. 

Richard A. Chapman, Self-Interest and the State 
in Hume and Hobbes. Califernia(Los Angeles). 

Peter N. Crossland, A Comparison of Classical and 
Contemporary Democratic Theory with Re- 
ference to the Significance of Voting and Elec- 
tions. Duke. 

Martin Edelman, Democratic Theories and the 
Constitution. California (Berkeley). 

Charles §. Edwards, Hugo Grotius: Theory and 
Implications. Princeton 

Winston P. Fan, The Political Philosophy of 
K’ang Yu-wei: A Sociological Study of Reli- 
gious Syncretism. Michigan State. 

Adolph B. Fields, The Adjustment of the French 
Intellectual to Current Trends in French Politi- 
cal Life. Yale. 

Fred Frohock, The Relationship Between Classical 
Political Philosophy and Contemporary Behav- 
ioral Theory. North Carolina. 

John F. Gallagher, The Theoretical Basis of 
American State Legislation Dealing with 
Church-State Relationships. Pennsylvania 

George J. Graham, Jr., Consensus: An Explication 
for Normative and Empirical Theory. Indiana. 

John A. Gueguen, The Roger Williams—John 
Cotton Debate on Tolerance: A Study of the 
Relations between Politics and Religion. Chica- 
go. l 

George S. Haggar, The Political and Social 
Thought of G.D.H. Cele. Columbia. 

Mark Hagopian, The Political Theory of George 
Santagyana. Boston University. 

Arnold Hall, Contemporary Asia Political Theory. 
Claremont. 
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Robert A. Heineman, Approaches to a Science of 
Politics and the Problem of Social Control: An 
Inquiry into the Thought of Some Representa- 
tive Thinkers. American 

John D. Holm, A Comparison of Marxism and 
African Socialism: A Study in Ideologies of 
Transition. Calfornia(Los Angeles). 

George A. Kelly, Migrating Utopia: Paradigms of 
the Fulfilled Political Order (1760-1830). Har- 
vard. 

Farshi K. Koshbafe, Attitude of Winston Chur- 
chill Toward Communism. Illinois. 

Young Kun Kim, Master and Servant in Hegel. 
Columbia. 

Wiliam J. Kirsch, Contemporary European Prot- 
estant Thought on Natural Law. Illinois. 

Aaron Kirschenbaum, Agency in Roman Law. Co- 
lumbia. 

Paul M. Leary, The Romantic Reaction: Politics 
and Utopia in Contemporary Social Criticism. 
Rutgers. 

Harlan J. Lewin, Charisma: A Critique of the 
Concept. California (Berkeley). 

John A. Long, Pluralism and the Group Approach 
to the Study of Politics: English Political Plu- 
ralism Reconsidered. Missouri. 

John W. McDonald, Jr., Milovan Djilas: Commu-~ 
nist Heretic—Unique or Traditional. Columbia. 

Robert J. McKenna, Contemporary American 
Protestant Thought on Church and State. Cath- 
olic University. 

Robert McShea, The Political Philosophy of Spi- 
noza. Columbia. 

Harris Mirkin, The Domestication of Conflict: 
The ‘Right of Revolution’ in America. Prince- 
ton. 

Richard Muller, The Open Society: 
Indiana. 

Willard Mullins, Ideology and Theory in Practical 
Politics. Washington (Seattle). 

Deane D. Neubauer, On the Theory of Polyarchy. 
Yale. 

John F. Newman, A Conceptual Analysis of 
Community Studies, 1953-1963. Florida. 

Raymond L. Nichols, Modern Intellectuals and 
Politics: Julien Benda and the Case of France. 
Princeton. 

Walter T. Odell, The Political Theory of Civiltå 
Cattolica as Developed from 1850-1870. George- 
town. 

John L. Pierce, The Revival of Natural Law 
Thought in Post-War Germany. Duke. 

Edward L. Plafkin, Freedom, Law and Crisis. 
California (Berkeley). 

Thomas A. Quaynor, Negritude. Southern Illinois. 
Leonard Rosenberg, The Political and Juridical 
Thought of William Patterson. New School. 

Israel Rosenfield, Freud and Ethics, Princeton. 
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Richard H. Schweitzer, Jr, The Federalizing 
Process and Political Integration: A Quantita- 
tive Analysis. California (Los Angeles) 

Richard T. Scully, Alexis de Toqueville’s Con- 
cept of Freedom. Virginia. 

Abdelmonem Shaker, Islamic Concepts and Socio- 
Political Thought in Contemporary Arab Life. 
New York University. 

Alfred L. Stocki, The Political and Sociological 
Theory of Lester Frank Ward. Brown. 

Corey B. Venning, The Political Writings of Jo- 
seph Alsop. Chicago. 

Richard R. Warner, The Political Thought of 
Richard E. Maciver. American. 

John L. Washburn, An Analysis of the Political 
Significance of the Thought of B.F. Skinner. 
Duke. 

Morris M. Wilhelm, The Political Philosophy of 
Friedrich von Hayek. Columbia. 

George R. Wills, The European Policies of Gener- 
al DeGaulle. Duke. 

Mitchell H. Zimmerman, Lower-Class Mobiliza- 
tion and Democratic Organization: A Partici- 
pant-Observer Study of a Southern Civil Rights 
Group. Princeton. 


Changes 


Jerome Boime, Violence and Myth: A Study of 
Georges Sorel. Chicago. 

Vilma A. Cavallaro, Antonio Gramsci—His Politi- 
eal Philosophy. New York University. 

Adolph B. Fields, Student Polities in France: lU- 
nion Nationale des Etudiants de France. Yale. 

Charles I. Lumsden, Contemporary Ideology, An 
Analysis of Castroism. Toronto. 

Alasdair Morrison, Individuals and Collectivities. 
Chicago. 


Deletions 


Spyros Dialismas, The Origins and Development 
of Athenian Democracy. American. 

Cecil H. Williams, On the Use of Nuclear Weap- 
ons: A Christian Perspective. Virginia 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND 
ITS DEPENDENCIES 


Additions 


Weldon V. Barton, Interstate Compacts in the 
Policy Process. Florida State. 

Jonathan L. Bayer, Legislative Attitude Toward 
Foreign Aid: A Case Study of Congress and 
United States Aid to Yugoslavia, the 87th and 
88th Congress. Pennsylvania. l 

Robert E. Cecile, Crisis Decision-Making in the 
Eisenhower and Kennedy Administrations. Ok- 
lahoma. 


’ 
DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


George Cole, The Decision to Prosecute. Wash- 
ington (Seattle). 

Rev. Royden B. Davis, S. J, The United States 
Commission on Civil Rights, 1957-1963; Its 
Place and Functicns as an Executive Fact- 
finding Commission. Georgetown. 

Owen deLong, Dean Acheson as Secretary of 
State. Harvard. 

Charles W. Dunn, The Interrelations of the 
Congress and the Presidency During Crisis Situ- 
ations: A Communications Model. Florida 
State. 

Charles C. Fishburne, US. Policy toward Iran 
1959-1963. Florida State. 

Sister M. Annunciation Flannelly, RSHM, The 
Role of the White House Office in the Adminis- 
trations of President Dwight Hisenhower and 
President John F. Kennedy. Notre Dame. 

David A. Frier, Conflict of Interest in the Eisen- 
hower Administration. Southern Illinois. 

Robert S. Gilmour, Policy-Making for the Na- 
tional Forests. Columbia. 

Carolyn S. Griffis, A Study of the Variables 
Affecting the Efficacy of the Presidential Veto: 
The Housing Act of 1959. Florida. 

Fred W. Grupp, The John Birch Society in Wis- 
consin. Pennsylvania. 

Jonathan P. Hawley, The Politics: of National 
Park Establishment: A Comparative Study of 
the Sleeping Bear Sand Dunes of Michigan and 
the Ozark Rivers Basin of Missouri. Missouri. 

Thomas A. Henderson, Congressional Supervision 
of Administration: The House Committee on 
Government Operations, 1946-1963. Columbia. 

Richard D. Humphrey, Patterns of Recruitment 
to the U.S. House of Representatives: A Study 
of Six Selected Congresses. Chicago. 

Lynne B. Ightzin, The Anatomy of Violence: The 
Role of Violence in the Social System. Bryn 
Mawr, 

Charles C. Jones, An Analysis of the Organization, 
Policies, Purposes, and Functions of the Peace 
Corps. West Virginia. 

Bernard W. Klein, Political Partisanship in Four 
State Legislatures. Michigan State. 

Thomas Landye, The Politics of Desegregation. 
Chicago. 

Mary K. Lepper, Dernands and Supports for the 
Moscow Test Ban Treaty. Florida State. 

Christopher A. Leu, The Quest for Consensus in 
US. Foreign Aid Policy: A Study of the Roles 
and Relation of Congress and The Executive 
with Reference to Aid to Africa, 1957-1964. Cali- 
fornia(Los Angeles). 

Marilyn McCurtain, An Investigation of the 
Voters Decision Process and His Political Be- 
havior. Washington (Seattle). 

Bhanwar L. Maheshwari, Foreign Aid and the 
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Policy Process, 1963. Pennsylvania, 

J. Carl Metz, The President’s Veto Power, 
1889-1964: An Instrument of Executive Leader- 
ship. Pittsburgh. 

Ronald C. Moe, COMSAT: The Politics of Com- 
munications Satellites. Columbia. 

James E. Moran, Catholic Church Involvement 
in Selected Issues in American Politics. Mary- 
land. ; 

Wayne Muller, An Analysis of Recent Political 
Activism in the Presbyterian Church. Washing- 
ton (Seattle). 

David S. Myers, Foreign Affairs and the Presiden- 
tial Election of 1964. Maryland. 

Roger M. Nichols, Voter Motivation in Two Flor- 
ida Primary Elections. Florida State. 

Dennis J. O’Keefe, A Study of Decision-Making 
in the House District Committee. Maryland. 
Thomas A. Parnell, Jr., The Legislative Process 
under Presidents Woodrow Wilson, Franklin 
Roosevelt, and Lyndon Johnson. New York Uni- 

versity. 

Rebecca R. Polland, The Impact of Political 
Transition on the Administration of Federal 
Food Surplus Distribution Programs. California 
(Berkeley). 

Laurellen Porter, The Interrelations of Foreign 
and Domestic Policy. Illinois. 

Winston Riddick, The Politics of National High- 
way Policy, 1953-1965. Columbia. 

Donald L. Robinson, The Negro Question in 
American Politics, 1776-1808. Cornell. 

Ira &. Rohter, Radical Rightists and Negative 
Voters: An Empirical Comparative Study of 
Their Attitudes, Values, and Social and Person- 
ality Characteristics. Michigan State. 

Robert W. Russell, The United States Congress 
and the Power to Use Military Force Abroad. 
Fletcher School. 

Gordon T. Saddler, The President’s Appalachian 
Commission: Selective Aspects of Institutions 
and Processes with Respect to Natural and 
Human Resource Development. West Virginia. 

Orville Schmidt, The Political Aspects of the 
Communications Satellite Program. West Vir. 
ginia. 

Marilyn Shapiro, The Philanthropic Foundation 
in Publice Affairs. Columbia. 

Kenneth Sherrill, Regicnal Variations in the US. 
Political Culture. North Carolina. 

Norman L. Simmons, An Analysis of the Opposi- 
tion to the United States Arms Control Policies. 
American. 

William C. Spragens, A. Conflict Analysis of the 
Press Coverage of Congressional Elections. 
Michigan State. 

John L. Stanley, The Negro and Politics: New 
York State, 1820-1860. Cornell. 
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George T. Sulzner, 111, The Polities of the US. 
Civil Rights Commission. Michigan. 

Ralph J. Thomson, US. Policy and Pressure in 
Western Europe: The European Defense Com- 
munity and the Multilateral Nuclear Force. 
Fletcher School. 

Larry J. Warner, American Federal Judges: A 
Study in Socio-Economie Backgrounds and De- 
cision Making. Princeton. 

Jerry B. Waters, The Agricultural Policy Stale- 
mate: A Study in the Conflict of Beliefs and 
Values. Michigan State. 

Hugh S. Whitaker, The Right to Vote: The 
Effects of Negro Enfranchisement in Selected 
Mississippi Counties. Florida State. 


Changes 


Benjamin T. Hourani, Lawyers and Politics: A 
Study in Political Involvement. Michigan State. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
LAW IN THE UNITED STATES 


Additions 


Donald F. Anderson, The Legacy of Succession: 
A Study of William Howard Taft. Cornell. 

Edward N. Bewser, Reapportionment in the Lower 
State and Federal Courts. Princeton. 

A. Stephen Boyan, Jr, The Expanding Judicial 
View of the Free Exercise of Religion Clause. 
Chicago. 

Herbert J. Brown, The “Economic Constitution”: 
The Political Process and the Development of 
Judicial Responsibility for Anti-Trust Policy. 
Columbia. 

Truett L. Chance, Presidential Attitudes Towards 
Judicial Review. Texas. 

William J. Daniels, Attitudes of Lower Courts 
Toward the United States Supreme Court: The 
Lower Courts Practice Discretion. Iowa. 

Margery Elfin, The Nature and Effect of de facto 
Segregation Rulings on Three Selected Com- 
munities in New York State. Columbia. 

Gerald L. Hallworth, Constitutional, Law and Po- 
lice Practices in a Texas City. Texas. 

Jerome J. Hanus, The Writ of Certiorari as a Po- 
litical Instrument. Maryland. 

Gerald E. Kerns, Innovation and Imitation in the 
Constitutional Decisions of John Marshall: The 
Hamiltonian Impact. Indiana. 

Joseph Lesser, The Port of New York Authority 
and the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House of Representatives. Columbia. 

Martin A. Levin, The Criminal Judiciary in Two 
Cities. Harvard. 

Doyle Mathis, The Eleventh Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. Georgia. 
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Kenneth F. Mott, Indirect State Aid to Educa- 
tion: The Continuing Challenge. Brown. 

Richard Nunez, Impact of Publice Authorities 
upon Local Government in New York State. 
Syracuse. 

Marian Oberfast, The New York City Superinten- 
dent of Schools and His Interest Group Constit- 
uency, 1950-1965: A Study in the Effects of In- 
stability. Columbia. 

Paul K. Pollock, Justice William O. Douglas: 
Liberalism and the Law. Cornell. 

Charles Pulver, The Judicial Rights of the Indi- 
gent Under the Federal Statutes. Syracuse. 

Robert L. Rabin, Constitution, Court and Com- 
munity: The Problem of Racial Stability in the 
Northern Urban Schools. Northwestern. 

Stephen Sachs, The Supreme Court and National 
Emergency. Chicago. 


Changes 


Luther W. Odom, Justice Holmes and the Rea- 
sonable-Man Rule. Teras. 

Bruce Wilson, The Right to Vote: An Autopsy of 
the 15th Amendment. Claremont. 


AMERICAN STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Additions 


Robert Agranoff, Organization Theory and Politi- 
cal Parties: A Study of State Party Organiza- 
tion. Pitisburgh. 

Betty Jo Bailey, The Citizens’ Housing and Plan- 
ning Council of New York. Columbia. 

Charles G. Bell, Suburban Political Behavior in 
Los Angeles County. Southern California. 

David R. Berman, Problems of Relief in the Leg- 
islative Reapportionment Cases: An Analysis of 
Lower Court Decisions 1962-65. American. 

David Brower, Public Control of the Physical De- 
velopment of Small Cities. Indiana. 

John Cook, County Financial Administration in 
Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania. 

Donald Epstein, The Political Influence of the 
Mass Media. Princeton. 

Lawrence Fahey, Politics of Education in Califor- 
nia. Claremont. 

Wiliam F. Ford, A Community Decides: Policy- 
Making in Arlington County, Virginia. Ameri- 
Can. 

Donald L. Fowler, Presidential Elections in South 
Carolina: 1948 through 1960. Kentucky. 

Douglas Foz, Puerto Ricans in New York City 
Polities. Columbia. 

Kenneth Gervais, Negro Leadership in Los An- 
geles: A Study of Minority Political Leader- 
ship. Claremont. 
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Jack Goldsmith, The Role of the Initiative as a 
Tactic of Interest Group Politics in California. 
California (Los Angeles). 

W. Robert Gump, A Functional Analysis of Pa- 
tronage: The Case of Ohio. Ohio State. 

Thomas F. Hadac, The Growth of Political 
Areas: The Muissotri-Illinois Metropolitan Dis- 
trict. Princeton. 

Leland E. Hall, The 1964 Illinois At-Large Elec- 
tion of the House of Representatives. Illinois. 
Samuel B. Hamlett, The Metropolitan Problem in 

Tarrant County, Texas. Texas. 

Ronald D. Hedlund, The Socialization of Legisla- 
tors into the Iowa General Assembly. Iowa. 

Clyde House, The North Carolina Fund: An Ex- 
periment in Private-Public Poverty Policy 
Making in North Carolina. North Carolina. 

David A. Johnston, The Budget Process in Ohio: 
Alternative Approaches. Ohio State. 

Michael Lipsky, Rent Strikes and the Politics of 
Low-Income Housing in New York City. 
Princeton. 

Peter Loder, Factors That Account for Local 
Government Autonomy in the United States. 
Pennsylvania. 

John E. Mueller, Reason and Caprice: Ballot Pat- 
terns in California. California (Los Angeles). 
Gunnar P. Nielsson, Denmark and European Eco- 
nomic Integration: A Small Country at the 

Cross Roads. California (Los Angeles). 

Saul Orkin, New Jersey Democratic Party Poli- 
tics, 1949-1953: A Case Study in Leadership 
Succession. Columbia. 

Ernestine Patterson, Tae St. Louis Human Rela- 
tions Council. Saint Louis. 

Janet W. Patton, Intergovernmental Decision 
Process: A Case Study of Selected Provisions of 
the Appalachian Regional Development Act of 
1965 as Implemented in West Virginia. Califor- 
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Roles of Recent Soviet Doctrines on the “Fight 
for Peace”. Syracuse. 

Jerome N. Slater; B.A., Alfred University, 1956; 
M.A., Yale, 1958; Ph.D., Princeton, 1965. The 
Role of the Organization of American States in 
United States Foreign Policy, 1947-1963. Prince- 
ton. 

Zdenek Slouka; PH.D., Columbia, 1965. Interna- 
tional Custom and the Continental Shelf. Co- 
lumbia. 

Jean E. Smith; B.A., Princeton, 1954; Ph.D., Co- 
lumbia, 1964. Defense of Berlin. Columbia. 

Wiliam Spencer; B.A. Princeton, 1948; M.A. 
Duke, 1950; Ph.D., American, 1965. The Mosul 
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Question in International Relations. American. 

Arthur Stein; B.A., Penn State, 1957; M.A., Penn- 
sylvania, 1962; Ph.D., ibid., 1965. India’s Policy 
Toward the Soviet Union, 1953-62. Pennsylva- 
nid. 

Stanley M. Stein; M.A., American, 1961; Ph.D., 
ibid., 1964. German-Polish Relations from Mun- 
ich Conference to the Fourth Partition of Po- 
land. American. 

John D. Stempel; B.A., Princeton, 1960; M.A., 
California (Berkeley), 1963; Ph.D., ibid., 1965. 
Policy and Decision Making in the Department 
of State: The Vietnamese Problem. California 
(Berkeley). 

Yasushi Sugiyama; B.A., Florida, 1956; M.A. 
ibid, 1957; Ph.D., Maryland, 1964. Japan’s Re- 
lations with Communist China, 1949-1963. Mary- 
land. 

Raymond Tanter; B.A., Roosevelt University, 
1961; M.A., Indiana, 1964; Ph.D., 2bid.,1964. Di- 
mensions of Conflict Behavior Within and Be- 
tween Nations, 1958-60. Indiana. 

Ronald J. Terchek; B.A., Chicago, 1958; M.A. 
ibid., 1960; Ph.D., Maryland, 1965. The making 
of the Test Ban Treaty in the United States. 
Maryland. 

Robert D. Tice; BS., Memphis State College, 
1957; M.A., Saint Louis, 1959; Ph.D., ibid. 
1965. Geopolitics and the Ladakh Boundary. 
Saint Louis. 

Maung Ye Tut; B.A., University of Rangoon, 
1956; M.A., Georgetown, 1960; Ph.D., ibid., 
1965. The Afro-Asian Group in the United Na- 
tions, 1955-1962. Georgetown. 

Robert Weiner; B.A., Brandeis University, 1960; 
M.A., New York University, 1961; Ph.D., ibid., 
1965. Polycentrism in the United Nations: A 
Case Study of the United Nations Operations in 
the Congo. New York University. 

Theodore D. Wyly; A.B., Florida, 1951; A.M., 
Florida State, 1956; A.M., Fletcher School, 
1958; M.A.L.D., ibid., 1958; Ph.D., ibid., 1964. 
Foreign Relations of the United States with 
France from 1919 to 1929. Fletcher School. 

Oran R. Young; B.A., Harvard, 1962; M.A., Yale, 
1964; PhD., ibid., 1965. Third Party Interven- 
tion in International Crises. Yale. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE: 1966 ANNUAL MEETING 


The deadline for papers to be submitted to section chairmen is November 1, 1965. 
(The June issue announcement of a December 1 deadline was incorrect.) 


Commencing with Volume 60 (March 1966), Austin Ranney, of the University of 


Wisconsin, will become Managing Editor of this Review, succeeding Harvey C. Mans- 
' FIELD, who will relinquish the post upon the issuance of the December 1965 number. At 
the same time, James W. Proruro, of the University of North Carolina, will succeed 
Austin Ranney as Book Review Editor. 

Editorial correspondence relating to the September and December issues should be 
addressed to the Columbus office, as hitherto. After September 15, address such corre- 
spondence, touching later issues, to Austin Ranney, North Hall, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis.; and send books intended for review to James W. Prcthro, Department 


of Political Science, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 





PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES 


The Southern Political Science Association at 
its annual meeting in San Diego in April, elected 
the following officers for 1965-66: president, 
George S. Blair, Claremont Graduate School; 
vice-president, Thomas McEnroe, California State 
College at Los Angeles; secretary, Richard Gripp, 
San Diego State College; treasurer, Richard Har- 
vey, Whittier. Named to the executive council 
were: Frank Way, University of California at 
Riverside; Gerald Rigby, University of Southern 
California; Tom Trombetius, Long Beach State 
College; James Lare, Occidental College; Richard 
Longaker, UCLA; Gordon Baker, University of 
California at Santa Barbara; and John L. Groom, 
Redlands. 


The American Society for Political and Legal 
Philosophy held its annual meeting in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on April 24-25, 1965. Richard B. Brandt, 
chairman of the departmert of philosophy at the 
University of Michigan, was chosen president- 
elect. J. Roland Pennock of Swarthmore College 
and John W. Chapman of the University of Pitts- 
burgh were named editor and associate editor, re- 
spectively, of Nomos, the annual publication of 
the Society. s 

It has been the practice of the Society to meet 
with philosophers, political scientists and lawyers. 
In the. future, depending upon the topic selected 


for consideration at the annual meeting, the Soci- 
ety will meet in conjunction with the annual 
meetings of other social science disciplines. 

Forthcoming volumes of Nomos will deal with 
equality, which was the topic of the Washington 
meeting, and with representation, the topic of the 
joint meeting with the American Political Science 
Association in September. 


The department of government at the Univer- 
sity of ‘Texas sponsored a conference on the “Role 
of the Intellectual in Politics” in April. Papers 
were read by: Gunnar Heckscher, professor of po- 
litical science at the University of Stockholm and 
parliamentary leader of the Swedish Conservative 
Party; Senator Eugene J. McCarthy, Minnesota; 
Klaus Mehnert, professor of political science at 
the Institute of Technology, Aachen; Francisco 
Miro Quesada, Peruvian Ambassador to the Unit- 
ed Nations; Representative John Brademas, Indi- 
ana; Sir Denis Brogan, professor of political 
science and philosophy at Peterhouse, Cambridge 
University; Daniel Cosio Villegas, Mexican del- 
egate to the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council; and Merle Fainsod, professor of govern- 
ment at Harvard. 


The first of a series of Socialist Scholars Confer- 
ences took place on the campus of Rutgers—the 
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State University, on September 11 and 12, Per- 
sons interested in future conferences should write 
to Professor Marvin Gettleman, Department of 
History and Economics, Palytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn, 333 Jay Street, Brooklyn, New York 
11201. 


At its twenty-third annual meeting in April, the 
Midwest Conference of Political Scientists elected 
the following new officers: Clara Penniman, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, president; Orville Alexander, 
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Southern [linois University, vice-president; Ste- | 
phen T. Early, Jr., DePauw University, secretary- | 


treasurer; Merle Kling, Washington University, 
editor of Midwest Journal of Political Science ; and 
as members of the executive council, Willard N. 
Hogan, University of Nebraska and William H. 
Flanigan, University of Minnesota. 

The 1966 meeting of the Conference will be held 
at the University of Chicago April 28 to 30. The 
program chairman is 8S. Sidney Ulmer, University 
of Kentucky. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Millsaps College, Jackson, Mississippi, has re- 
ceived a grant from the Field Foundation to sup- 
port an Oral History of Contemporary Mississippi 
Life. This project will be under the direction of 
Gordon G. Henderson, chairman of the depart- 
ment of political science. Transcripts of the inter- 
views collected, including interviews of major 
figures in Mississippi politics, will be available on 
inter-library Joan. 


The first issue of the New York State Political 
Review will appear in September. It will include 
most of the papers presented at the meeting of 
the N.Y. State Political Science Association meet- 
ing in April. 


Arizona, State College will become Northern An- 
zona University in 1966. 


New York University and the Joint Committee 
on the Near and Middle East of the American 
Council of Learned Societies and the Social 
Science Research Council sponsored a conference 
on “Social Growth and Democracy” in New York 
from May 27 to May 29. The conference brought 
together scholars and men immediately familiar 
with Turkish affairs to study the impact of social 
growth on politics. Kemal Karpat, New York 
University, was the director of the conference. 


= The Overseas Educational Service has received 
a $300,000 grant from the Carnegie Corporation. 
The grant will enable OES to broaden its contacts 
with American faculty and administrators and to 
work with more institutions abroad. Although 
OES recruits educators for all the developing 
areas, the initial emphasis has been on Africa, 
where many new institutions are now being built 
and the need for expatriate staff is still the most 
urgent. 

To develop its roster of potential candidates, 
OES works with many professional organizations 
and with other national and international groups 
of similar purpose, in addition to making contact 





with faculty members who register directly with 
OES. 

OES is sponsored jointly by the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, the American Council on Educa- 
tion, and Education and World Affairs, with the 
cooperation of the American Council of Learned 
Societies, the Social Science Research Council, the 
Institute of International Education, and the Ca- 
nadian Universities Foundation. 

Qualified persons who are interested in serving 
abroad are invited to write to Overseas Educa- 
tional Service, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10036. 


The Society for Religion in Higher Education is 
offering a number of post-doctoral fellowships to 
encourage the growing interest in the relation of 
scholarship in religion to scholarship in other 
fields of study. These fellowships are made pos- 
sible through a grant from The Danforth Founda- 
tion. 

Grants are available to: (1) scholars in the 
humanities, social and natural sciences for a year 
of study in religion and (2) scholars in religion for 
a year of study in another discipline. 

These fellowships are open to scholars in any 
institution of higher learning in the United States 
or Canada without respect to discipline, religious 
affiliation or non-affiliation. Scholars applying for 
the grants must have a Ph.D. degree or its equiva- 
lent plus at least three years of teaching experience. 
Preference will be given to scholars under 50 years 
of age. 

The maximum stipend is $8,500. Stipends will be 
based on experience, present salary and availabil- 
ity of other resources. 

Completed applications must be received by the 
Society by December 1, 1965. Application forms 
and additional information may be secured from: 
Lawrence P. DeBoer, Executive Director, The So- 
ciety for Religion in Higher Education, 400 Pros- 
pect Street, New Haven, Connecticut 06511. 
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Under the direction of Gerard J. Mangone, pro- 
fessor of political science and associate dean of 
the Maxwell Graduate School of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, twenty members of the Second Maxwell In- 
stitute on the United Nations met at the Villa 
Serbelloni at Bellagio, Italy in August, 1965. Repre- 
senting ten countries, the participants discussed the 
conduct of foreign policy tnrough the United Na- 
tions. 


Opportunities for overseas research by three 
scholars in the humanities and social sciences will 
be offered annually by the International Honors 
Program beginning in 1966-67. The program will 
field a small select group of American honor stu- 
dents and three precedtors for an academic year 
of comparative foreigr study. The countries visi- 
ted will be chosen by the preceptors. A division of 
responsibility among preceptors will enable each 
scholar to devote approxtmately two-thirds of his 
time to his own research. Interested scholars may 
contact Dr. Paul Conner, 401-1903 Hall, Prince- 
ton, NJ. 


The University of Virginia Library and the 
Stettinius Fund, Inc., announce the microfilm pub- 
lication of the State Department scrapbooks of 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Under-Secretary 
(1943-44) and Secretary of State (1944-45). These 
scrapbooks comprise more than 1500 pages of clip- 
pings from magazines and newspapers throughout 
the United States and encompass the Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference, the transition in the State De- 
partment from Cordell Hull to Stettinius, the 
events of January and February 1945, the Yalta 
Conference, the Mexico City Conference, and the 
United Nations Conference in San Francisco. To- 
gether these scrapbooks provide a unique source 
for the study of public attitudes toward American 
diplomacy 1944-45. The two microfilm reels are 
available for $15.00 each or $25.00 for the set. Or- 
ders and inquiries should be addressed to: Stet- 
tinius Fellow, Manuscripts Division, University of 
Virginia Library, Charlottesville, Virginia. 


The 1965 Legislature of the State of New York 
has established 90 fellowskips in honor of former 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman. The annual awards 
are to be known as the New York State Herbert H. 
Lehman Fellowships in Social Sciences and Public 
and International Affairs. Applicants for the awards 
must be citizens of the United States, but need not 
be residents of the State of New York. The fellow- 
ships carry annual stipends of $5,000 if the recipient 
is matriculated for a doctoral degree and has com- 
pleted at least one year of graduate study, other- 
Wise the award will be for $4,000. The deadline for 
applications is December 1, 1965. Winners will be 
announced on March 15, 1966. For further informa- 
tion and application forms write to the Regents 


Scholarships and Examination Center, The State 
Education Department, Albany, New York 12224. 


Morey ArYearst, New York University, visited 
Cairo in February for two weeks as a member of 
a team of university professors from the State of 
New York to investigate possibilities for student 


and teacher exchange and opportunities in 
Middle Eastern affairs. 


Prerer BacHRrscH has returned to his position at 
Bryn Mawr College after a sabbatical leave in 
England. 


Hans H. Batrwatp will be director of the Uni- 
versity of California Overseas Study Center, 
Tokyo, Japan, September 1965-July, 1966. 


Erwin W. Bard, Brooklyn College of the City 
University of New York, has returned from eigh- 
teen months as senior adviser to the Institute of 
Public Administration (New York) at the Nation- 
al Office of Organization and Training of the 
Peruvian government in Lima. He also lectured at 
the Faculty of Economics of the University of 
Buenos Aires in the program for public adminis- 
tration assisted by Columbia University. 


Henry Brenen has returned to the University 
of Chicago following a year of teaching and re- 
search at Makerere University College in Kampa- 
la, Uganda, under the auspices of the University 
of Chicago. 


Bernardo E. Brown, Brooklyn College of the 
City University of New York spent 1964-65 on re- 
search in Senegal and other West African 
countries. 


Epwarp H. Busuric, Indiana University, will 
be on leave during 1965-66. He has received an 
SSRC grant and will spend five months at 
UNRWA headquarters in Beirut, Lebanon, con- 
ducting research. 


FRANKLIN L. Burperte, University of Mary- 
land, has been elected chairman of the board of 
editors of World Affairs. 


JAMES Busey, University of Colorado, will be 
on leave from the University during 1965-1966. He 
will assume teaching responsibilities at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado-Colorado Springs Center. 


Grorce A. Copping, JR., University of Colorado, 


has been awarded a university faculty research 
fellowship for the academic year 1965-66. 


Rira W. Cooter, New York University, has 
been awarded a Fulbright Lectureship at the Am- 
erika Institut, University of Innsbruck, Austria, 
for 1965-66. 
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Frank Darwinc, University of Colorado, will 
be on leave 1965-66 under the Fulbright-Hayes 


Educational Exchange Act as a lecturer at the. 


Lyceum of the Philippines. 


James ©. Davies, University of Oregon, atten- 
ded a seminar on the formation of Latin Ameri- 
can elites at the University of Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, June 6-12, 1965. 


Davip Dera, Indiana University, spent some 
time in Sierra Leone studying the effectiveness of 
Peace Corp training. 


Rotanp H. Exner, Newcomb College, Tulane 
University, will be on leave 1965-66 to conduct re- 
search in Guatemala under an SSRC grant. 


Preston W. Ensar, North Carolina State Uni- 
versity at Raleigh, attended the internship evalu- 
ation conference held in Puerto Rico in April. 


Hersert EMmmerica, University of Virginia, pre- 
sided at the XIII International Congress of Ad- 
ministrative Sciences in Paris, France, July 19-24. 


Joser R. Fiszman, University of Oregon, will 
be on leave during 1965-66 to do research in 
Ozechoslovakia and Poland on a grant from the 
Inter-University Travel Grant Committee. 


Gispert H. Franz, New York University, will 
continue to serve as advisor to the Administrative 
Improvement Research Commission of the Re- 
public of Korea. He spent the summer in Seoul. 


WILLIAM J. Foutz, Yale University, has received 
a Yale junior faculty fellowship, and will be on 
leave during the calendar year 1966. 


Euwen Frey-Wovurers, Brooklyn College of the 
City University of New York was on an SSRC re- 
search leave in Europe during the spring term. 


Warrer Go.pstern, Brooklyn College of the 
City University of New York, spent the summer 
in Europe under a research fellowship from the 
Mershon Center at Ohio State University. 


AUBERT GorRVINE, director of the Research Cen- 
ter for Comparative Politics and Administration 
of Brooklyn College of the City University of 
New York, served as delegate from the U. S. A. 
to a CENTRO Conference on The Role of Local 
Government in National Development in Ankara, 
Turkey, in February, 1965. He delivered a paper 
on “Local Government in National Development: 
a New Role and National Responsibility.” In 
June-July, 1965 he served as consultant to the 
Philippine Executive Academy at Baguio. 


DarretL P. Hammer, Indiana University, has 
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been awarded an SSRC grant that will allow him 
to do research in the Russian area during 1965-66. 


Gorpon G. Henverson, Millsaps College, has 
received a post-doctoral fellowship from the Na- 
tional Center for Education in Polities which will 
enable him to serve on the staff of Governor Sam- 
uel Goddard of Arizona for a twelve-month peri- 
od beginning September 1965. 


Jerry Houc, University of Illinois, has received 
a research grant from the Russian Research 
Center of Harvard University. He will spend the 
year in Cambridge and later visit the Soviet 
Union. 


MicHarL Hupson, Brooklyn College of the City 
University of New York, will be on leave during 
1965-66, as a research associate of the Center for 
International Affairs at Harvard University. 


JOHN HutcHinson, UCLA, spent the summer 
doing research in Washington, D. C., under grants 
from the University. 


Puiuie E. Jacop, University of Pennsylvania, 
participated in conferences held in India with 
other collaborators in the International Studies of 
Values in Politics, a program of cross-cultural be- 
havioral research being conducted jointly by the 
University of Pennsylvania and social research in- 
situtions in India, Yugoslavia and Poland. 


Jack T. Jounson, Indiana State University, 
has been granted a one-year leave of absence to 
Serve as special assistant to Earl McGrath at the 
Institute of Higher Education, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


Rogsert N. Kearney, Duke University, has re- 
celved an award from the American Council of 
Learned Societies for his study of “Communalism 
and the Language Problem in Ceylon.” 


MELVILLE T. KENNEDY, JR., has returned to Bryn 
Mawr College after a sabbatical leave. 


Marcom Kerr is on leave from UCLA and is 
spending the academic year in Egypt. 


JAMES D. Kircsen has a year’s leave of ab- 
sence from San Diego State College and will 
teach at Forman Christian College in Lahore, 
Pakistan. 


Epwarp A. Kotopzrey, University of Virginia, 
has been awarded an autumn semester research 
grant by the Rockefeller Foundation. 


SAMUEL Konersxy, Brooklyn College of the 
City University of New York, pursued field study 
in Great Britain during the 1965 spring semester 
under a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Wo.trcana H. Kraus, The George Washington 
University, was elected vice-president for political 
science by the American Society of Political and of 
Legal Philosophy at its annual meeting. He also 
participated in the Fifth International Conference 
on World Politics which was held at the Hague in 
September, 1965. The conference was devoted to 
Eastern European developments. 


Vuxan Kurc, University of Alabama, is on 
leave with the Center for the Study of Democrat- 
ic Institutions, Santa Barbara, California, during 
the academic year 1965-66. 


Wuaprstaw W. Kutsxi, Duke University, con- 
ducted research in France during the summer. 


Martin Lanpav, Brooklyn College of the City 
University of New York, will be senior specialist 
in public administration at the Institute of Ad- 
vanced Projects at the Hast-West Center, Honolu- 
lu, Hawaii, for the academic year 1965-66. 


Cart H. Lanp, visiting professor, Ateneo de 
Manila, Philippines, has received an award from 
the American Council of Learned Societies, for his 
study, “A Study of Philippine Politics.” 


Rosert E. Laws, Yale University, has received a 
senior faculty fellowship from the University, and 
will be on leave during the 1965-66 academic year. 


Cuonc-S1k Les, University of Pennsylvania, 
will be on research leave during 1965-66 under a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 


GERTRUDE LEIGHTON, Bryn Mawr College, who 
has been combining with her regular duties at 
Bryn Mawr a research appointment in law and 
psychiatry at the University of Pennsylvania Law 
School during the years 1959-65, will be on sabba- 
tical leave in 1965-66. 


Wurm F. Levanvrosser, Rutgers—The State 
University, has been awarded a post-doctoral fel- 
lowship by the Mershon Center for Education in 
National Security at Ohio State University for the 
academic year 1965-65. 


J. Gos Lrepenow, Indiana University, visited 
Sierra Leone to investigate the effectiveness of the 
training given Peace Corps personnel. He also con- 
ducted field work in Ghana, Nigeria and East Af- 
rica under a summer grant from Indiana Universi- 
ty. 


CHARLES S. Lizpman has been awarded a cross- 
disciplinary fellowship from the Society for Reli- 
gion in Higher Education. He will be on leave from 
Yeshiva University (1965-66) and will serve as a 
visiting scholar in the Department of Religion at 
Columbia University. 
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Joun P. Lovett, Indiana University, did field 
work in Korea this past summer. 


Serir Arım Marvin, University of Ankara, will 
spend 1965-66 at the Institute of Turkish Studies 
at Columbia University. 


Luctan C. Marquis, University of Oregon, has 
been awarded a Fulbright lectureship at the Insti- 
tute of Political Science of the University of 
Turin, Italy, for 1965-66. 


Martin Merapows, American University, served 
at the University of the Philippines during 1964-65 
as the recipient of a Fulbright award. 


Purmer Monyrenny will be on sabbatical leave 
from the University of Illinois during the year 
1965-66. He will spend most of the year in Urbana 
in research and writing. 


Grorce E. von per Muut, University of Chica- 
go, is spending the current academic year in re- 
search and instruction at Makerere University 
College, Kampala, Uganda. 


Sruart NAGEL returned to the University of Illi- 
nois in September after a year divided between 
the Center for Advanced Study in California and 
the East-West Center in Hawaii. 


Harop Niesure is on research leave from the 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee for the aca- 
demic year 1965-66. 


GERHART Niemeyer, University of Notre Dame, 
taught at the Institute on Communism and Con- 
stitutional Democracy at Vanderbilt University. 


Davin M. Orson, University of Texas, will be 
on leave during the 1965-66 academic year and 
will participate in the APSA’s study of Congress, 
as well as conduct other research. He spent the 
1965 summer in Sweden doing field work. 


Norman J. Pape.trorp, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, edited the special United Nations anniver- 
sary issue of International Organization which com- 
memorated the 20th anniversary of the signing of 
the U. N. Charter. The issue carried 25 articles by 
scholars and authorities from the U.S. and abroad 
appraising the accomplishments and prospects of 
the United Nations. 


Norman D. PALMER, University of Pennsylva- 
nia, has been appointed a member of the Com- 
mittee on International Education of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. He also participa- 
ted in the annual Institute of World Affairs spon- 
sored by the Cincinnati Council on World Affairs. 


KENNETH Prewitt, University of Chicago, will 
conduct research and teach at Makerere Universi- 
ty College, Kampala, Uganda. 
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R. K. Ramazanı, University of Virginia, won 
the 1964 prize for the best book manuscript in the 
competition held by the Association of Middle 
East Studies. 


Davin ©. Rapaport will be on leave from UCLA 
during the fall and spring semesters and will en- 
gage in research in England during the latter. 


Donato R. Rercm, Oberlin College, will be on 
research leave during 1965-66. 


JOHN S. RESHETAR, JR., University of Washing- 
ton, was on leave during the spring. 


F. W. Riacs, Indiana University, read a paper 
at a conference on problems of modernization in 
Asia at Korea University at Seoul. 


JoserpH S. Rouæx, University of Bridgeport, 
has been elected president of Delta Tau Kappa, 
the International Social Science Honorary Society. 


ALVIN Z. Rousrnsrein, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, was awarded a John Simon Guggenheim Me- 
morial Foundation Fellowship for 1965-66 which 
permits him to undertake research in Yugoslavia. 


Bruce M. Russert, Yale University, has received 
a Yale junior faculty fellowship and will be on 
leave for the 1965-66 academic year. 


JAMES R. Scarrirt, University of Colorado, will 
be on leave during 1965-66. He has been awarded a 
faculty research fellowship for research in Zambia 
and Rhodesia. 


LAWRENCE ScHEINMAN, UCLA, will conduct re- 
search in Europe during 1965-66 under an SSRC 
grant. 


Kart M. Scumirr, University of Texas, will be 
on leave during 1965-66. He will participate in and 
coordinate a study for the Department of State on 
political forces in Latin America. 


Roserr E. Scorr, University of Illinois, attended 
a conference on Social Science in Latin America 
held at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, in March, 1965. 
The conference was sponsored by the SSRC. 


Presstey S. Sixes, Indiana University, having 
reached the retirement age for administrative 
duties, has returned to full time duties with the 
department of government. 


Ricwarp G. SMOLKA, the American University, 
has accepted a faculty fellowship in state and 
local politics from NCEP and will be on leave for 
academic year 1965-66. 


RicHarp F. Staar, Emory University, presented 
a paper at the International Symposium held at 
Munich, West Germany, on October 20-22, 1964. 
The subject was “The Impact of the Modern Mil- 
itary Resolution on Soviet Strategy and Foreign 
Policy.” 
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George STAMBUK, The George Washington Uni- 
versity, has been granted leave of absence to con- 
duct research under an SSRC grant. 


Ricuarp N. Swirr, New York University, atten- 
ded an institute on “Nuclear Science and World 
Politics,” sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace and the Oak Ridge Insti- 
tute of Nuclear Science at Oak Ridge, Tennessee 
in April. He also attended a conference on the 
United Nations at Bellagio, Italy, in August. 


Henry Teunes, University of Pennsylvania is 
spending the fall term in Yugoslavia, Poland and 
India under the auspices of the University’s Inter- 
national Cooperative Studies of Values in Politics. 


Tang Tsou, The University of Chicago, was 
awarded the 1965 Gordon J. Laing Prize for his 
book, America’s Failure in China, 1941-1950. 


Ricuarp L. WALKER, University of South Car- 
olina, will spend the academic year 1965-66 doing 
research at the Academia Sinica in Taipei, Taiwan, 
on a Fulbright research grant and an SSRC grant. 


Freperick M. Warxkrins, Yale University, has 
received a senior faculty fellowship from the Uni- 
versity and will be on leave during 1965-66. 


Frepertc A. Weep, San Jose State College, will 
return to full-time teaching after six years in the 
post of department chairman. 


H. Braprorp WESTERFIELD, Yale University, will 
do research during 1965-66 at the Washington 
Foreign Policy Center in Washington, D. C. 


Davin Witson, UCLA, spent the 1965 spring 
semester in Thailand. 


BENJAMIN F. WriaHut, University of Texas, has 
resigned his position as director of special pro- 
grams in the College of Arts and Sciences and has 
returned to full-time teaching duties in the de- 
partment. 


Quincy Wricut, consultant at the University of 
Virginia, attended the meeting of the Legal Com- 
mittee of the World Federation of the United Na- 
tions Associations in Amsterdam, and the Insti- 
tute of International Law Conference in Warsaw. 


I. WILLIAM ZartMAN, University of South Car- 
olina, spent the summer doing research in Bel- 
gium, Morocco and Senegal on an SSRC grant. 


Correction 

The June issue incorrectly announced the ap- 
pointment of Franz Michael as director of the Sino- 
Soviet Institute at Georgetown University. Profes- 
sor Michael is the associate director of the Institute 
for Sino-Soviet Studies at the George Washington 
University. Kurt L. London is the director of the 
Institute. 
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STAFF CHANGES 


New ÅPPOLNTMENTS 


Davin W. Assort, assistant professor, Brooklyn 
College of the City University of New York. 


Rosert ABRAMS, instructor, Brooklyn College of 
the City University of New York. 


ABID A. Au-Marayatl, assistant professor, Arizo- 
na State University; fcrmerly with the Center for 
Middle Eastern Studies at Harvard. 


Wim C. Baum, assistant professor, Grand 
Valley State College, Michigan, September 1965; 
formerly of Creighton University. 


Henry Brenen, instructor, University of Chica- 
go, 

Ricuarp N. Buus, assistant professor, University 
of Minnesota. 


Paut N. Brass, assistant professor, University 
of Washington, September 1965. 


Bernard E. Brown, professor, Brooklyn College 
of the City University of New York. 


ALLEN W. CAMERON, instructor, Bates College. 


WiittiaAM R. CAMPBELL, instructor, University of 
Rhode Island. 


Rosert K. Carvery, assistant professor, Grand 
Valley State College. 


Dwicut M. Carpencer, assistant professor, Ari- 
zona, State University. 


Everett CATALDO, assistant professor, State Uni- 
versity of New York at Buffalo; formerly of the 
Ohio State University. 


SHIRLEY CHAPMAN, assistant professor, Texas 
Technological College; formerly of Vassar Col- 
lege. 


Mary Crsar, assistact professor, California State 
College at San Bernardino. 


RicHarp P. Craupe, assistant professor, Univer- 
sity of Maryland. 


Rosert E. CLEARY, associate professor, Ameri- 
can University; formerly of George Peabody Col- 
lege. 


Harry Gror, instructor, Kenyon College. 


Micuasr. Conen, instructor, State University of 
New York at Bingharntcn. 


STEPHEN Comen, University of Illinois. 


JULES CoHN, assistant professor, New York Uni- 
versity. 


Franx Coon, assistant professor, Lehigh Uni- 
versity; formerly of Villanova University. 


Miriam Conant, assistant professor, Columbia. 
James E. Conner, instructor, Columbia College. 
James L. Cox, lecturer, University of Maryland. 


Joan P. CrEcINE, assistant professor, University 
of Michigan. 


JOHN CRITTENDEN, associate professor, Indiana 
State University; formerly of the University of 
Buffalo. 


Morris Davis, associate professor, University of 
Illinois; formerly of Tulane University. 


Lyw A. Downina, assistant professor, Emory 
University ; formerly of University of California. 


Don W. Driaas, associate professor, University 
of Nevada; formerly of Stanislaus State College. 


Martin D. Dusrn, associate professor, Northern 
Illinois University; formerly of Roosevelt Univer- 
sity. 


Martin EDELMAN, assistant professor, UCLA. 


EUGENE EENBERG, assistant professor, Universi- 
ty of Minnesota. 


CuarLes F. Eviiorr, assistant professor, George 
Washington University; formerly of the University 
of California. 


Rosert H. Evans, assistant professor, University 
of Notre Dame, February 1966. 


KUANG-HUAN Fan, assistant professor, Universi- 
ty of Idaho. 


A. Betoen Fieups, University of Illinois. 


GerorGcs Fiscuer, associate professor of sociology, 
Columbia University; formerly of Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


MicuakL GEHLEN, assistant professor, Purdue 
University ; formerly of Oregon State University. 


Epwarp B. Guick, associate professor, Temple 
University; formerly of Bendix Corporation’s 
Arms Control Projects office. 


PauL GopwIn, assistant professor, Washington 
University. 


MarsHatn N. GOoLdsTeIN, associate professor, 
University of Hawaii. 


Gerorce Goopwin, JR., professor, University of 
Massachusetts, Boston Campus. 
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Lawrence GRAHAM, assistant professor, Univer- 
sity of Texas. 


Ropertcx T. Groves, assistant professor, North- 
ern Illinois University. 


JOHN E. GUENDLING, assistant professor, Arkan- 
sas Polytechnic College; formerly of Purdue Uni- 
versity. 


Davi A. Guan, University of Georgia. 


JOEN G. GUNNELL, assistant professor, State 
University of New York at Albany. 


Donato L. Herman, assistant professor, Grand 
Valley State college. 


Kraus J. HERRMANN, associate professor, Sir 
George Williams University, Montreal; formerly 
of American University. 


S. KewnetH Howarp, assistant professor and 
assistant director of the Institute of Government, 
University of North Carolina. 


Cuun-tu Hsrevux, associate professor, Universi- 
ty of Maryland. 


JoHN HuTcHINSON, associate professor, UCLA, 
July 1964. 


Bernard K. Jounroiz, University of Saskaiche- 
wan, Regina campus; formerly of Hartwick Col- 
lege. 


Wium C. JonNnson, assistant professor, North- 
ern Illinois University. 


Raren G. Jonas, professor, Texas Technological 
College; formerly of the University of Arkansas. 


Davin Jonnan, assistant professor, University of 
Virginia; formerly of Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. 


Sunarook JuNN, assistant professor, Grand 
Valley State College; formerly of Mercer College. 


Mark KESSELMAN, assistant professor, Colum- 
bia. 

Wium J, Kirscx, assistant professor, Arizo- 
na State University. 


ALLAN Kornpere, assistant professor, Duke Uni- 
versity; formerly of Hiram College. 


RicaarD KRAEMER, instructor, University of 
Texas. 


YasuMasa Kurona, instructor, University of 
Southern California; formerly of Montana State 
College. 


SANFORD A. Laxorr, associate professor, State 
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University of New York at Stony Brook; for- 
merly of Harvard University. 


Wium W. Lammers, instructor, University 
of Southern California. 


Pau Leary, assistant professor, Dartmouth Col- 
lege; formerly of Rutgers. 


Epwarp A. Lronarp, assistant professor, Texas 
Western College of the University of Texas; for- 
merly of Emory University. 


Tiven J. LEMELLE, assistant professor, North- 
ern Illinois University. 


Turopors J. Lowi, associate professor, Universi- 
ty of Chicago; formerly of Cornell University. 


Jack Lewis, instructor, Duke University. 


ALDEN Linp, assistant professor, University of 
North Carolina; formerly of the University of Or- 
egon, 


Epoar Lirt, associate professor, University of 
Wisconsin~Milwaukee; formerly of Boston Col- 
lege. 


Joun H. Luwnoe, instructor, Valparaiso Univer- 
sity. 


Harvey C. MANSFIELD, professor, Columbia Uni- 
versity; formerly of the Ohio State University. 


Wiutiam R. Marry, assistant professor, Mem- 
phis State University. 


Joann D. May, assistant professor, University of 
Chicago; formerly of Yale University. 


JAMES P. McCreLuan, assistant professor, 
Emory University; formerly of the University of 
Alabama. 


Rute A. Miter, instructor, Whittier College. 


R. SterHen MLN, professor and chairman of 
the department, University of British Columbia; 
formerly of the University of Singapore. 


R. SterHen Mine, University of British Co- 
lumbia: professor and chairman of the depart- 
ment. 


Ray Morey, assistant professor, Denison Uni- 
versity. 


Grorce E. von ver MUHL, assistant professor, 
University of Chicago. 


Frank Muwnx, professor, Portland State Col- 
lege; formerly of Reed College. 


Norman K. Nictotson, assistant professor, 
Northern Illinois University. 
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NicHotas D. U. Owyvewu, assistant professor, 
University of Maryland. 


A. F. K. ORGANSEI, professor, University of 
Michigan; formerly of Brooklyn College of the 
City University of New York. 


Gorpon Prarr, University of Iowa, February 
1966; formerly of the University of South Dakota. 


SANDRA S. PowELL, instructor, American Univer- 
sity. 


Kenners Prewirr, assistant professor, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


DoNALD J. PUCHALA, associate professor and re- 
search associate in the Institute of War and Peace 
Studies, Columbia; formerly of the University of 
New York at Buffalo. 


THEODORE PUTTERMAN, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Washington. 


RicwarD S. RANDELL, assistant professor, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 


Rogert F. Ranpis, instructor, Columbia. 


JoHN C. Rus, Jr; assistant professor, Universi- 
ty of California. 


Rosgert S. Rosins, assistant professor, Tulane 
University. 


Ina S. Rover, assistant professor, University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 


Frep Rovca, associate professor, Arizona State 
University; formerly of Claremont Graduate 
School. | 


WILLIAM SAFRAN, assistant professor, University 
of Colorado; formerly of Brooklyn College. 


Burton M. Sarin, associate professor, Universi- 
ty of Minnesota; formerly Foreign Affairs Officer 
on the Politico-Military Affairs Staff of the Office 
of the Deputy Under-Secretary of State for Politi- 
cal Affairs. 


Epwarpd V. ScHNEIER, assistant professor, 
Princeton University; formerly of Johns Hopkins 
University. 


Jorn ScHwartz, assistant professor, University 
of North Carolina. 


Waiter A. E. Sxurnix, assistant professor, 
University of Colorado, Denver Center; formerly 
of Pennsylvania Military College. 


ALLAN P. SINDLER, professor, Cornell; formerly 
of Duke University. 


BHEKPATI SINKA, assistant professor, Indiana 
State University. 
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Duane SMH, assistant professor, University of 
California. l 


Paur A. Smita, associate professor, State Uni- 
versity of New York at Binghamton; formerly of 
Grinnell College. 


Leo M. Sxowrss, assistant professor, UCLA. 


ALLAN A. Spirz, assistant professor, Washington 
State University; formerly of the University of 
Hawaii. 


DONALD SPRENGEL, University of Iowa. 


ARTHUR B. STEIN, assistant professor, University 
of Rhode Island. 


GLENN E. Tiyper, professor, University of Mas- 
sachusetts, Boston campus. 


Ricwarp H. ULLMAN, associate professor, 
Princeton University; formerly of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


JOHN WASHBURN, instructor, Lehigh University. 


Marvin WEINBAUM, assistant professor, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; formerly of Colby College. 


Hersert WEISS, assistant professor, New York 
University. 


G. Rosert Wits, assistant professor, Arizona 
State University. 


Desmond P. WIiLson, assistant professor, Emory 
University; formerly of M.LT. 


Joun ©. WITHEY, assistant professor, Whittier 
College. 


ALBERT WOHLSTETTER, professor, University of 
Chicago; formerly of the University of Califor- 
nia. 


JAMES H. Wotrn, assistant professor, University 
of Maryland. 


E. Vicrok WotFeNsteIn, assistant professor, 


UCLA. 


_ Roy Youna, assistant professor, San Jose State 
College. 


Grorce T. Yu, associate professor, University 
of Illinois; formerly of the University of North 
Carolina. 


‘TEMPORARY AND VISITING APPOINTMENTS 


RicHarp E. AsHcrart, acting assistant professor, 
UCLA. 


RicHarD D. Baxer, University of Oklahoma: 
visiting assistant professor, Newcomb College, Tu- 
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Puurs Brapwey, visiting professor, Berea Col- 
lege (Kentucky), 1965-66. 


Henry Brerton, University of Michigan: visit- 
ing professor, University College, Nairobi, Kenya. 


Erts O. Briaes, San Francisco State College; 
visiting professor, University of South Carolina, 
spring 1965. 


Davip Burter, Nuffield College, Oxford, Eng- 
land: visiting professor, University of Michigan, 
summer 1965. 


Mary U. Caruson, instructor, Valparaiso Uni- 
versity. 


Watiace F.. CALDWELL, Kansas State Universi- 
ty: visiting professor, University of Washington, 
summer 1965. 


Mitron Corvin, Washington and Lee Universi- 
ty: visiting professor, National War College. 


Percy E, Corserr, visiting professor, Columbia 
University. 


Joun A, Crampton, Lewis and Clark College: 
visiting professor, University of Washington, sum- 
mer 1965. 


JEAN DANIELSON, visiting assistant professor, 
Newcomb College, Tulane University. 


Pau T. Davin, University of Virginia: visiting 
scholar, Brookings Institution, summer 1965. 


Cartos A. Ecuanove T., Mexico City: San 
Diego State College. 


Rurert Emerson, Harvard: visiting professor, 
UCLA, spring 1965. 


Leon D. Erstis, University of Wisconsin: vis- 
iting professor, University of Washington, summer 
1965. 


Prerer G. Fis, instructor, Oberlin College. 


AHMAD GHOREICHI, visiting assistant professor, 
University of Colorado. 


Maure Gotpscumipt, Reed College: visiting 
professor, University of Washington, summer 1965, 


CuHarLes R. GREEN, Oregon State University: 
visiting professor, University of Washington, sum- 
mer 1965. 


Mitton Hosss, Indiana University: visiting lec- 
turer, University of Illinois. 


Paut W. Howerton, visiting professor, Ameri- 
can University. 


Rosert §. Jorpan, George Washington Uni- 
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versity: visiting professor, University of Sierra 
Leone. 


Masp Kwappurt, Johns Hopkins University: vis- 
iting professor, Columbia. 


Wirum Lewis, Department of State: visiting 
professor, University of Michigan. 


Lovis 8. Loss, American University: visiting as- 
sociate professor, University of California at 
Davis, summer 1965. 


Gorpon Means, Gustavus Adolphus College: 
University of Iowa. 


Lynn MILLER, acting assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of California. 


Dean Meyers, acting instructor, Indiana State 
University. 


Wiuw1amM C. Orson, Library of Congress: visit- 
ing professor, and research associate in the Insti- 
tute of War and Peace Studies, Columbia. 


BENJAMIN Rivuin, Brooklyn College: visiting 
professor, Columbia. 


C. Neate Ronnrina, visiting associate professor, 
School of Advanced International Studies, Johns 
Hopkins University. 


KENNETH S. SHERRILL, instructor, Oberlin Col- 
lege. 


Levann Srauser, Indiana University: visiting 
lecturer, University of Illinois, 


WiuttaM P. TucKxer, University of Puerto 
Rico: visiting professor, University of Colorado. 


Ursan Waurraker, San Francisco State College: 
visiting professor, University of South Carolina. 


Reng DE VIsME WILLIAMSON, Louisiana State 
University: visiting professor, Duke University, 
summer 1965. 


I. WILLIAM ZartrMan, University of South 
Carolina: visiting associate professor, New York 
University. 


DINA ZINNES, Indiana University: research asso- 
ciate, Center of International Studies, Princeton 
University. 


OTHER APPOINTMENTS 
Prrer BacuracH, Bryn Mawr: chairman of the 
department, 1965-66. l 


Hans H. BamrwaLD, UCLA: vice chairman of 
the department. 


Burton R. Braziu, San Jose State College: chair- 
man of the department. 
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Joun C. Burcuner, University of Colorado: 
assistant director, Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search and Services. 


Dwicut M. CARPENTER, Arizona State Universi- 
ty: assistant director, Bureau of Government Re- 
search. 


Murray EpELMAN, University of Illinois: chair- 
man of the department, to replace Charles B. 
Hagan. who will be on sabbatical leave. 


Preston W. Epsaut, North Carolina State Uni- 
versity at Raleigh: chairman of the new depart- 
ment of politics. 


Russe. H. Firrerp, University of Michigan: 
acting director, Center for South and Southeast 
Asian Studies. 


Harry J. FrrepmMan, University of Hawaii: 
chairman of the department. 


LEONARD GOODALL, Arizcna State University: di- - 


rector of the Bureau of Government Research. 


Rosert Horwitz, Kenyon College: professor 
and chairman of the department. 


Pavut H. Howerton, American University: direc- 
tor, Center for Technology and Administration. 


WILLIAM §. Livineston, University of Texas: 
acting chairman, fall semester, 1965-66. 


RayMonpd A. Moore, University of South Caro- 
lina: acting head of tne department. 


Donato C. Munprincer, Valparaiso University: 
dean, College of Arts and Sciences. 


Frep Munk, Portland State College: associate 
director, Central European Studies Center, 


JOSEPH C. PaLamMotnTaIN, Skidmore College: 
president of the Colleze. 


JAMES R. Roacu, University of Texas: director 
of special programs in the College of Arts and 
Sciences. 


Rosert C. Srencer, University of Rhode Is- 
land: professor and chairman of the department. 


JOSEPH L. Sutton, Indiana University: dean, 
College of Arts and Sciences. 


C. S. WHITAKER, JR, UCLA: associate dean, 
Graduate Division. 
RESIGNATIONS AND RETIREMENTS 


Ronatp F. Howey, associate professor, resigned 
from Emory University. 


Frank MUNK retired as professor at Reed Col- 
lege, 


R. W. van Wacenen, professor, resigned from 
American University to become Chief of Training 
for the World Bank. 


PROMOTIONS (WITH NEW RANK) 


Jast A. Assas, Marshall University: assistant 
professor. 


Paut W. Conner, Princeton University: assis- 
tant professor. 


Paire E, Converse, University of Michigan: 
professor, 


L. Gray Cowan, Columbia: professor. 


Davin Danetsxt, Yale University: associate 
professor. 


Ray. Raymonp Derrta, St. Louis University: as- 
sociate professor. 


H. Sypney Duncomse, University of Idaho: as- 
sociate professor. 


Rapu Eisenperc, University of Virginia: asso- 
ciate professor. 


Daryut R. Farm, Rider College: assistant profes- 
sor. 


Ricuarp A. FALK, ALBERT G. MILBANK, Profes- 
sor of International Law and Practices, Princeton 
University. 


Gispert H. Franz, New York University: pro- 
fessor. 


Tuomas A. Fussy, Oberlin: professor. 


A. Les Frrrscuuer, American University: assis- 
tant professor. 


Irwin N. Gertzoc, Yale University: assistant 
professor. 


Myron Q. Hare, Ohio State University: associ- 
ate professor. 


Josera Hameuroer, Yale University: professor. 


Ricuarp B. Harvey, Whittier College: associate 
professor. 


Murray C. Havens, University of Texas: associ- 
ate professor. 


Cuartes F, Hermann, Princeton University: 
assistant professor. 


Warrer D. Jacoss, University of Maryland: as- 
sociate professor. 
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Harotp K. JAcosson, University of Michigan: 
professor. 


ELAH Ben-Zion Kaminsky, Arizona State 
University: associate professor. 


W. Marvin Kenoprick, Yale University: assis- 
tant professor. 


Davo Kerrier, Ohio State University: associate 
professor. 


JACOB LANDYNSKI, New School for Social Re- 
search: associate professor, 


Cyong-Sik Ler, University of Pennsylvania: 
associate professor. 


W. Duane Locxarp, Princeton University: pro- 
fessor. 


Leo B. Lort, Ohio State University: associate 
professor. 


Martin D. Mxeapows, American University: as- 
sociate professor. 


Rosert J. Morcan, University of Virginia: pro- 
fessor. 


Warmer F. Murpry, Princeton University: pro- 
fessor. 


Sruart Nacer, University of Illinois: associate 
professor. 


BENJAMIN Nimer, George Washington Univer- 
sity: professor. 
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Grenn D. Paice, Princeton University: associ- 
ate professor. 


Simon D. Perry, Marshall University: associate 
professor. 


JAMES R. Roacu, University of Texas: profes- 
sor. 


J. Davin Sincer, University of Michigan: pro- 
fessor. 


Roy D. Stoan, University of Nebraska: associate 
professor. 


GEORGE SraMBuxK, George Washington Univer- 
sity: associate professor. 


W. J. Stanxirwicz, University of British Co- | 


Jumbia: professor. 


Donatp E. Sroxres, University of Michigan: 
professor. 


JOHN H. STRANGE, Princeton University: lectur- 
er, 


Henry Teoxeg, University of Pennsylvania: as- 
sociate professor. 


Norman C. Tuomas, University of Michigan: 
associate professor. 


Myron Werner, MIT: professor. 


H. Braprorp Westerrieip, Yale University: pro- 


fessor. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Wittm M. Grirrin, associate professor of 
Government and Foreign Affairs at the University 
of Virginia, died on May 24, 1965 after a long ill- 
ness. He was graduated from the Jacksonville, 
Texas, High School in 1942, entered the Marine 
Corps in the same year and served until 1946. He 
received a B.A. degree in government from Sam 
Houston State College in 1949, the M.A. from the 
same institution the following year, and the Ph.D. 
from the University of Texas in 1951. 

Griffin’s professional experience included two 
years of teaching in high school, a year as in- 
structor in political science and research associate 
in the Bureau of Governmental Research and Ser- 
vice at Florida State University, and three years at 
the University of South Dakota where he was As- 
sistant Professor of Government and Research As- 
sociate in the Governmental Research Bureau. He 
joined the staff of the University of Virginia in 
July 1960 and, in addition to his Associate Profes- 
sorship, served as Assistant Director of the Insti- 
tute of Government, and Assistant Editor of the 
University of Virginia News Letter—Weztpon 
COOPER 


MIGUEL JORRIN, professor of government and di- 
rector of the Division of Foreign Studies at the 
University of New Mexico died suddenly of a 
heart attack, May 7, 1965. 


Evarne D, Overstresr, associate professor of 
International Affairs and a member of the Insti- 
tute for Sino-Soviet Studies at the George Wash- 
ington University, died of cancer in Washington, 
D.C. on May 17, 1965, at the age of forty. He re- 
ceived his Ph.D. from Columbia University and 
was a co-author with Marshall Windmiller of 
Communism in India. At the time of his untimely 
death, Dr. Overstreet was working on a new book, 
Communism in the New States, and a book of 
documents on Communism in the developing 
countries. 

Before joining The George Washington Univer- 
sity in 1963, he had taught at Swarthmore Col- 
lege, at the University of California, and at Mich- 
igan State University. From 1953 to 1955, he had 
held a Ford Foundation Research Fellowship to 
India. In the summer of 1960, and during the aca- 
demic year of 1961-62, he was in the Soviet Union 
on a research grant to study Soviet Trade Unions 
under the auspices of the State Department’s US- 
USSR Cultural Exchange Program. 

The profession has suffered a serious loss 
through the early death of this able scholar-—Tue 
POLITICAL Science DEPARTMENT, The George Wash- 
ington University 


REUBEN Q. STEINMEYER, who, for most of his 
lifetime, dedicated himself wholeheartedly to the 


profession of teaching, died suddenly of a heart 
attack on April 25, 1965. 

He was born in Bridgewater, South Dakota, on 
January 22, 1899. After attending public schools in 
Chicago, he graduated from Capital University 
and Theological Seminary in Columbus, Ohio, and 
became an ordained Lutheran minister. In 1929 he 
took the B.A. degree at The American University, 
and received his Ph.D. in international relations 
also there in 1935. 

He was appointed at the University of Mary- 
land in February, 1935. Since that time, except for 
a short period of service with the War Production 
Board during World War II, he devoted three 
decades to the development of its Department of 
Government and Politics. On two occasions— 
when that Department first was established, and 
again late in World War II—he was the Universi- 
ty’s sole Professor of Political Science. 

He not only witnessed, but also contributed 
substantially to, the growth of the University of 
Maryland for more than a quarter of a century. 
He served it in many ways in addition to his 
classroom teaching. He participated in the respon- 
sibilities of many University, College, and Depart- 
mental Committees, including the Faculty Senate 
for five years. He became one of the major pur- 
veyors of good will by delivering more than 2,000 
special lectures to professional, educational, civie, 
fraternal, and other associations, averaging nearly 
seventy such lectures a year. Finally, during the 
past decade and a half he directed to completion 
the studies of some thirty-five graduate students. 
Also, he was a member of the National Council of 
Pi Sigma Alpha and held office as well in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Political Science Association. 
His wife—the late Catheryn Seckler-Hudson, who 
preceded him in death by exactly two years—was 
equally well known in the profession—-ELMsr 
'PLISCHKE 


Witiiam H. VATCHER, JR., professor of Political 
Science at San Jose State College, died May 18, 
1965 of injuries received early in January during a 
visit to San Francisco. Professor Vatcher received 
his academic training at Stanford University, from 
which he received his Ph.D. in international rela- 
tions in 1950. His interests in that field were wide- 
spread. His first book, Panmunjom, was concerned 
with the Korean truce negotiations. More re- 
cently, Praeger published his study of Afrikaner 
nationalism. At the time of his death he had com- 
pleted another manuscript for a text on public 
opinion. 

Dr. Vatcher was a congenial colleague and an 
influential teacher as well as a serious scholar. His 
loss will be felt deeply by the profession.—FRep- 
pric A. WEED 
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James W, GARNER 
CHARLES E. MERRIAM 


CHARLES À. BEARD 
Witiuam B. MUNRO 
Jesss S. REEVES 

JOHN A. FAIRLIE 
BENJAMIN F. SHAMBAUGH 
Epwarp 8S. CORWIN 
WILLtamM F. WILLOUGHBY 
ISIDOR LOEB 

WALTER J. SHEPARD 
Francis W. COKER 
Artuur N. HOLCOMBE 
THomas REED PowELL 
CLARENCE A. DYKSTRA 
CHARLES GROVE HAINES 
Rosertr C. BROOKS 
FREDERIC A. OGG 
WILLIAM ANDERSON 
RosrRT E. CUSHMAN 
Leonarp D. WHITE 


Joun M. Gaus 
WALTER F. Dopp 
ÀRTHUR W. MACMAHON 
Henry R, SPENCER 
Quincy WRIGHT 

James K. POLLOCK 
PETER H. OpEGARD 
Luraser H. GULICK 
PENDLETON HERRING 
RALPH J. BUNCHE 
CHARLES MCKINLEY 
Harop D. LASSWELL 
E. E. SCHATTSCHNEIDER 
V. O. Key, JR. 

R. TAYLOR COLE 

Car. B. SWISHER 
Emmerre 8. REDFORD 
CHARLES S, HYNEMAN 
CARL J. FRIEDRICH 

C. HERMAN PRITCHETT 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION’S 


Personnel Swi sare 


The American Political Science Association’s Personnel Service 
operates as a “clearing house,” bringing together political scientists 
seeking positions and prospective employers. Registration in the serv- 
ice is open to all members of the Association. Here are the details of 
its operation. 


Position Openings 


e A Newsletter is mailed monthly to those Association members seeking posi- 
tions through the Personnel Service. ‘There are presently about 700 members 
in the Personnel Service. 


¢ The Newsletter lists, by code number, position openings and job descriptions. 


Referral of Applications 


¢ Biographical data sheets and letters of reference are maintained in an indi- 
vidual file for all of those registered with the Personnel Service. 


e These materials are mailed, on request, to prospective employers listing job 
openings in the Newsletter. 


Employers Using the Service 
¢ Any employer may use the Association’s Personnel Service. 


e Types of positions listed include teaching and research on the university 
level, research and administrative positions with professional organizations, 
research and administrative positions with federal, state and local govern- 
ment agencies. 


e There is no cost to the advertising institution. 


Registration Fee 


e An annual fee of $5.00 entitles members of the Association to register with 
the Personnel Service. 


For further information concerning registration write to: 


Director, Personnel Service 
The American Political Science Association 
1726 Massachusetts Avenue N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 
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APSA CHARTER FLIGHTS TO EUROPE 


FLIGHT A—Approximately June 15 to September 1, 1966 
FLIGHT B—Approximately August 1 to 31, 1966 


For the seventh successive summer, the Association will provide 
chartered air service to Europe for its members. 


Both flights will originate at New York International Airport and 
arrive on the continent of Europe. The cost per seat will be under 
$275.00 


Final details will reach every APSA member in several weeks. Persons 
wishing to make reservations now may write directly to the Association, 
in care of the Director, Charter Flight Programs, 1726 Massachusetts 
Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 


INDIAN JOURNAL OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Official Organ of the Indian Institute 
of 
Public Administration, New Delhi 
(Published quarterly since Jan. 1955) 
Subscription: Annual: Rs.12 or £1 10s. 
Single Copy: Rs.3.00 or 7s.6d. 


For fuller information and subscription, please write to: The Adminis- 
trative Officer, Indian Institute of Public Administration, Indraprastha 


Estate, Ring Road, New Delhi-l. 
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Now ready 


The Pelitical Vocation 


Edited by PAUL TILLETT 
Professor of Political Science and Associate Director, 
Eagleton Institute of Politics, Rutgers University 


FOCUSING ON the moral problems of politi- 
cal participation and on defining the con- 
ditions of effective political action, The 
Political Vocation brings together sixty- 
five of the most perceptive writings by 
ancients, moderns, and contemporaries. 
Presenting the most realistic and the most 
idealistic, the most cynical and the most 
elevated views of the responsibilities (and 
irresponsibilities) of politicians, the book 
reveals what patterns, if any, emerge as 
to the how, why, and under what condi- 
tions individuals choose the political call- 
ing; the steps they take in their ascent to 
power; the existence of a “political per- 
sonality”; the milieu and the impera- 
tives of political life; and the seeming 
gulf between the behavior of politicians 
as they perceive themselves and the way 


in which they are enjoined to behave. 
PARTIAL CONTENTS 

MAX WEBER Politics as a Vocation; ARIS- 
TOTLE The Pursuit of Virtue; PAVL 
DOUGLAS Ethical Problems of Politicians; 
NORTON LONG The Political Act as an Act 
of Will; serry voorHis Why Did You Run 
for Congress? ; EDWARD J. FLYNN Personal 
Reflections on Bosses and Machines; 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT The Practical Re- 
former; REINHOLD NIEBUHR The Christian 
in Politics; RICHARD L. NEUBERGER The 
Day We Passed the Oath Bill; JOHN F. 
KENNEDY Special Message on Conflicts 
of Interest; CLIFFORD P. case Promotion 
of Public Confidence in the Integrity of 
Congress and Executive Branch; WILLIAM 
L. BENTON The Big Dilemma: Conscience 
or Votes; and fifty-three others. $8.50 


Recently published 


American Politics and Government 


Essays in Essentials 
Edited by STEPHEN K. BAILEY 


OUTSTANDING in that it is an introduction 
both to American government and to 
political science, American Politics and 
Government brings togetker contribu- 
tions by twenty-one authorities. They 
employ the concepts of political science 
to make the governmental process-—-on 
local, national, and international levels— 
intelligible to student and Jayman alike. 


In the process, they also introduce the 
reader to the dominant themes and meth- 
ods of American political science today. 
Their exposition is lucid, sophisticated in 
method, and engaging in its frank con- 
frontation of the problems of American 
democratic government. 


$5.00; paperback classroom edition, $2.96 


BASIC BOOKS, Inc., Publishers 
404 Parx Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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THE COMMONWEALTH IN THE WORLD 
Third Edition 
By J. D. B. MILLER 


A new revised edition of a book considered by The Ameri- 
can Political Science Review to be “a landmark in the 
analysis and explanation of the nature and position of the 
contemporary Commonwealth.” The American Historical 
Review called it “an interesting, penetrating, and frank 
survey of what remains of a once powerful empire.” $5.50 


THE REVOLUTION OF THE SAINTS 
A Study in the Origins of Radical Politics 
By MICHAEL WALZER 


In this historical and sociological study of the radical 
political response of the Puritans to disorder, the author 
sees Puritanism, in sharp contrast to some generally 
accepted views, as the political theory of intellectuals 
and gentlemen attempting to create a new government 
and society. $6.95 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AND NATIONAL SECURITY 
By HARRY HOWE RANSOM 


“A provocative, analytical discussion of our intelligence 
apparatus and of its essential role in forming national 
policy.” —Newsweek. “Most convenient for the political 
scientist to use.... In several ways the book marks a 
stage which none of its predecessors had reached.” — 
American Political Science Review. Third printing. $5.00 


THE LOGIC OF COLLECTIVE ACTION 
Public Goods and the Theory of Groups 
By MANCUR OLSON, JR. 


This book develops an original theory of collective action 
that cuts across traditional disciplinary lines. Applying 
the tools of the economist, Mr. Olson examines the extent 
to which each of the individuals who share a common 
interest finds it expedient to help bear the burdens neces- 
sary to achieve the common goal. Harvard Economic 
Studies, 124. $4.50 
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THE SCIENTIFIC ESTATE 
By DON K. PRICE 


Has science become so powerful that it cannot be con- 
trolled by democratic processes? Writing from first-hand 
experience on governmental planning committees and on 
two presidential advisory panels, the Distinguished Dean 
of the Harvard Graduate School of Public Administra- 
tion investigates the effect of science and technology on 
the American political and economic system. Belknap 
Press, $5.95 


THE COMMUNIST CONQUEST OF CHINA 
A History of the Civil War, 1945-1949 
By LIONEL MAX CHASSIN 
Translated by TIMOTHY OSATO AND LOUIS GELAS 


Based on intelligence reports of the French Air and Naval 
attachés and the Second Bureau, this is the first authori- 
tative and comprehensive history in English of the Com- 
munist conquest of China, written by a senior French 
officer who is also a historian and specialist in Chinese 
affairs $5.95 


ADMINISTRATION OF A REVOLUTION 
Executive Reform in Puerto Rico under 
Governor Tugwell, 1941-1946 
By CHARLES T. GOODSELL 
Foreword by CARL J. FRIEDRICH 


This study describes and analyzes the significant con- 
tribution made to the dramatic development of Puerto 
Rico by Rexford G. Tugwell, governor of the island from 
1941 to 1946. It was his sweeping administrative reforms 
that transformed an incompetent colonial bureaucracy 
into a vigorous, effective, and modern instrument of 
government. Harvard Political Studies. $4.95 


THE RISE OF NATIONALISM IN CENTRAL AFRICA 
The Making of Malawi and Zambia, 1873-1964 
By ROBERT I. ROTBERG 


In the first comprehensive and thoroughly documented 
study of the political development and rise of nationalism 
in Central Africa, the author presents the full story of the 
background and successful efforts of the peoples of 
Malawi and Zambia to achieve self-government. Center 
for International Affairs. $8.75 






UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Be a Ivo D. Duchacek, City College of New York 
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a er A provocative study of the human factor in 
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politics—zman—-as he is, not as he should be. 
Analyzes the complex interaction of the in- 
ternational system of states, nations and men, 
developing six major themes which include the nuclear stalemate and emerging 
China. A stimulating text for an introductory course in International Politics 
and important reading for the interested layman. 


February 1966 384 pp. $4.95 (tent.) 


UNDERSTANDING FOREIGN POLICY 


Martin C. Needler, University of Michigan 





FESO ER 


A straightforward survey of U.S. foreign policy—with a point of view free of 
bellicosity. Balanced and timely, the book deals with every relevant topic, from 
European integration to the current conflict in Viet Nam. Excellent introduction 
to the field. 


January, 1966 288 pp. $4.95 (tent.) 


New this year 


POLITICAL UNIFICATION: a comparative stupy 
OF LEADERS AND FORCES 


Amitai Etzioni, Columbia University 


Why does a political union succeed or fail? What forms of leadership and what 
conditions are responsible for the outcome? Professor Etzioni develops a para- 
digm—‘“more than a perspective but less than a theory”—of unification, then 
examines four contemporary, supranational communities on a comparative basis. 


May 1965 365 pp. $3.95 paper 
$6.00 cloth 


In Canada 
833 Oxford Street, Toronto 18, Ontario 
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activities of people as they engage in the 

political process. Makes excellent uses of the many studies in public opinion 
and political behavior made in various nations during the past two decades. 
Highly readable and informative for both undergraduate and concerned citizen. 


March 1966 640 pp. $7.50 (tent.) 


POLITICAL PARTIES: A READER 


Donald G. Herzberg and Gerald Pomper, Rutgers University 
March 1966 480 pp. $5.50 (tent.) 


Recently Published .. . 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT ANNUAL 1965-1966 


Donald G. Herzberg, Editor 
Director, Eagleton Institute of Politics, Rutgers, The State University 


This latest volume in a distinguished series follows the format of its predecessors 
in presenting detailed analyses of selected major trends and events in key areas 
of government and politics. 


1965 152 pp. $2.50 paper 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY IN THEORY AND PRACTICE: 


ESSENTIALS OF NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT, THIRD EDITION 


Robert K. Carr, Oberlin College; Walter F. Murphy, Princeton University; 
Marver H. Bernstein, Princeton University 


The new Third Edition is designed to cover succintly the newest and most im- 
portant aspects of American federal, state and local government, while retain- 
ing the stimulating features of earlier editions, such as editorial clips, maps, 
charts, and graphs. 


1965 672 pp. $8.50 


AMERICAN POLITICAL DICTIONARY 


Jack C. Piano and Milton Greenberg, both of Western Michigan University 


1100 entries organized in subject matter chapters paralleling typical course 
patterns provide an efficient review device and a comprehensive dictionary of the 
technical language of government and politics. Definitions are amplified by brief 
statements of the historical and current significance of the terms. 

1962 396 pp. $3.95 paper 


$5.95 cloth 
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POLITICS... 


New Books in Political Science 


THE RIGHT TO VOTE 


Politics and the Passage of the 
Fifteenth Amendment 


by WILLIAM GILLETTE, the University of Con- 
necticut This is the first book to examine thor- 
oughly the politics behind the passage and ratifi- 
cation of the Fifteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. Its relevance 
to the constitutional and political issues raised by 
today’s civil rights struggle is evident throughout. 
In a broader context the book provides a deeper 
understanding of how the American legislative 
and political systems work. After exploring the 
background of the Fifteenth Amendment, the 
author describes the sustained struggle for ratifi- 


cation it faced both in the State Baca m 


Congress. 


THE HISTORY OF TREATIES 
AND INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICS 


Part I: An Introduction to the History 
of Treaties and International 
Politics; The Documentary 
and Memoir Sources 


by MARIO TOSCANO, Director of the Insti- 
tute of Treaties and International Politics, 
University of Rome Primarily a study 
of documentary and private diplomatic 
sources relevant to the First and Second 
World Wars, this book analyses a wide 
range of primary literature not only in 
major European nations, Russia, and 
America but in over fourteen other 
countries as well. This work, containing 
the history of official intercourse between 
nations, is designed to guide and ac- 
company any scholarly study of inter- 
national relations. $18.50 


ECONOMICS AND 
LIBERALISM IN 
THE RISORGIMENTO 


A Study of Nationalism in 
Lombardy, 1814-1849 


by KENT ROBERTS GREENFIELD, The 
Johns Hopkins University This revised 
edition, a landmark study of the move- 
ment that made Italy a nation-state, 
includes a new chapter on capital and 
credit. The book explores economic life, 
culture, and public communication in 
Lombardy. A new introduction by 
Rosario Romeo, of the University of 
Rome describes it as a turning point in 
thought about the history of modern 
Italy. “This book remains the single 
most important work by an American 
on modern Italian history.”—H. Stuart 
Hughs, Professor of History, Harvard 
University. , $7.50 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS 
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and POLICIES 


from The Johns Hopkins Press 


Introducing JOHNS HOPKINS PAPERBACKS a new series of 
originals and reprints from America’s oldest university press. High in 
quality, low in price, these range over all the arts and sciences. New 
titles will be added every spring and fall. 


FOREIGN POLICY AND THE 
DEMOCRATIC PROCESS by Max 
BELOFF, Oxford University “... it 
deserves 2 wide audience,”’—Ameri- 
can Political Science Review “ .. . his 
inquiry leads to two questions of the 
most general bearing. What is to be 
the future form of national conflicts, 
and what their future weapons and 
techniques, when the nuclear weap- 
ons have removed the sanction of 
total war?”’—The Economist. A dis- 
tinguished historian “... particu- 
larly effective in his warnings against 
being mislead by historical analogies 
that may not be applicable to current 
problems.”—The Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review. J H-~11/$1.45 


THE FEDERALIST—-A classic on 
Federalism and Free Government 
by GOTTFRIED DIETZE, Professor in 
Comparative Government at The Johns 
Hopkins University “This analysis 
is easily among the most perceptive 
and scholarly treatments of the 
nearly one-and-three-quarter-centu- 
ries-old essays’—The Law Library 
Journal. * .. . not only analyzes 
the Federalist but also synthesizes 
most Federalist research ...no politi- 
eal theorist cr student of democracy 
ean afforc to miss it.”—Journal of 
Politics “*...it is fantastic to note 
that Dietze’s Federalist is the first 
book ever written on the subject in 
this country . . . ”—Harper’s Maga- 
zine. JH-8/$2.45 


DISCORD AND COLLABORA- 
TION-—Essays on International 
Politics by ARNOLD WOLFERS, the 
School of Advanced International Stud- 
ies of The Johns Hopkins University 
“One essay from Professor Wolfers is 
worth the whole output of some uni- 
versity departments.”—Hconomist 
“The volume contains sixteen essays 
some of which have long since become 
classics ... new ones radiate the 
same brilliance and multifaceted 
light. To read them is an exciting 
intellectual experience.”—The Ameri- 
can Political Science Review “... bal- 
anced and well-considered thoughts 


on international relations, power, 
and national security.’’—Foreign 
Affairs. JH-10/$2.25 


CHANGING EAST-WEST RELA- 
TIONS AND THE UNITY OF 
THE WEST Edited with a Preface by 
ARNOLD WOLFERS Nine British, 
French, German, and American ex- 
pars comment on the split between 

oscow and Peking, the Central 
European problems, particularly Ger- 
many, de Gaulle’s design for Europe 
and the West, and the future of the 
North Atlantic Alliance. “The dis- 
cussion by the authors is highly in- 
formed and perceptive. ... For any- 
one deeply concerned about the state 
of the world and in what direction we 
may be moving. ...”—The New 
Republic. JH-2/$2.45 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS 
BALTIMORE 
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INTERNATIONAL POLITICS IN A REVOLUTIONARY AGE 
W. W. KULSKI, Duke University 


Focusing on the tensions reshaping world politics in this century, the author analyzes the 
ideological conflicts, discordant national interests and the social and economic factors 
that underlie today’s revolutionary transformations. Close attention is given to the prob- 
lems of the underdeveloped nations—-the "Third World"——and their role in today's 
power struggle. The problem of power as a factor in international relations is analyzed 
with skill and sophistication. Extensive bibliographies. 


672 Pages $6.95 


THE MAKING OF FOREIGN POLICY: EAST AND WEST 

KURT LONDON, George Washington University 

The author scans the policy machinery of the main protagonists of the East-West con- 
flict—United States, Russia, China, Great Britain, France-—and shows how each power 
creates and implements its foreign policy in conformity with the basic elements that de- 
termine its course. Special emphasis is given to the vital roles of intelligence and propa- 
ganda in the making and implementation of policy, and the agencies and media em- 
ployed are carefully defined. 

368 Pages Paperbound $1.95 


THE INTEGRATION OF POLITICAL COMMUNITIES 

KARL W. DEUTSCH, Yale University; PHILIP E. JACOB, HENRY TEUNE, JAMES V. 
TOSCANO, WILLIAM L.C. WHEATON, University of Pennsylvania 

Integrated political behavior at the metropolitan and international levels is explored in 
ten essays that result from an interdisciplinary seminar held at the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1961-62. Findings are based on empirical studies in a wide range of fields, 
including communications, international relations, planning and regional science, local 
government, social structure, social psychology and cultural anthropology. 


220 Pages Paperbound $1.95 


A CENTURY OF RUSSIAN FOREIGN POLICY, 1814-1914 
BARBARA JELAVICH, Indiana University 


From the highpoint of 1814 to the catastrophe of 1914 the remarkable continuity of the 
Russian course is traced as successive rulers developed and extended guidelines origi- 
nally laid down by Peter the Great. An introductory chapter surveys the period from 
Peter through Napoleon, and a concluding chapter points to the survival of certain drives 
and objectives in the foreign policy of Soviet Russia today. Maps and bibliographies. 


320 Pages Paperbound $1.85 


JUSTICE AND THE SUPREME COURT 
ROCCO J. TRESOLINI, Lehigh University 


Majority or dissenting opinions in eight celebrated cases are skillfully measured against 
the minds and personalities of the justices who wrote them. Centers mainly on the civil 
rights aspects of the Court's work not covered by most texts. Clearly and simply written; 
excellent supplementary reading for courses in American Government, Constitutional 
Law and Civil Rights. 


“Tresolini, in his eight cases, writes an entrancing story in terms of majority opinions and 
dissents as to the growth of our precious liberties." ——Morris L. Ernst 


205 Pages Paperbound $1.45 


Write for Examination Copies 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
College Department, East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 
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[Parpperibaclks That Matter 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY SINCE WORLD WAR II 
SECOND REVISED EDITION 


By JOHN W. SPANIER. The newly revised edition of this standard work is par- 
ticularly important, for it records and analyzes substantial changes in American 
policy under Presidents Kennedy and Johnson. John W. Spanier is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Folitical Science at the University of Florida. 279 pp. U-503/$2.25 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 
FOURTH REVISED EDITION 


By ERNEST S. GRIFFITH. Completely revised and expanded to include vital 
new material on the judiciary, the 1964 elections, and changes in governmental 
structure under Kennedy and Johnson, this re-edited, newly revised edition more 


than ever deserves to be called “a triumph of compression... excellent.”—Inter- 
national Affairs. 192 pp. U-502/$1.95 October 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
REVISED EDITION 


By GWENDOLEN M. CARTER and JOHN H. HERZ. This “well-written, con- 
cise study of modern governments” (Library Journal)—an analysis of both devel- 
oped and developing nations—has been largely rewritten, with special emphasis 
on emerging nations which could be described as neither democratic nor totali- 
tarian when the original edition appeared in 1961. 240 pp. U-504/$1.95 


RUSSIAN POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 
REVISED EDITION 


By DEREK J. R. SCOTT. “The most useful introductory survey of the subject in 
English that has so far been produced.” -MAX BELOFF, in Parliamentary Af- 
fairs. This completely new edition will be revised throughout to account for 
changes during the Khrushchev decade and since his ouster. 
ca. 272 pp. U-509/$2.25 December 
PERMANENT REVOLUTION 
Totalitarianism in the Age of International Civil War 
SECOND EDITION 
By SIGMUND NEUMANN. With a New Introduction by HANS KOHN. “Perma- 
NENT REVOLUTION (1942), long out of print, stands out as a classic study of the social 
structure of totalitarian rule. It is high time that it be made available once more, 


for it has lost none of its immediacy and relevance.”—from Professor Kohn’s Intro- 
duction. 424 pp. U-540/$2.95 


FREDERICK A. Phaegeu PUBLISHERS 


111 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10003 
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STALIN’S RUSSIA 
An Historical Reconsideration 


By DR. FRANCIS B. RANDALL, Sarah Lawrence College. Regarding Stalin as 
perhaps the most important political leader in history, Dr. Randall discusses the 
development and function of his unique ideology, and the influence of that 
ideology on the millions living within his distinctive totalitarian regime. Every- 
thing, from the policy of forced collectivization to the dictator’s fascination with 
organized chess, is reviewed and examined in the light of the most recent research. 


November 1965 $6.95 tent. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF DEMOCRACY 
Decision Making through Mutual Adjustment 


By CHARLES E. LINDBLOM, Yale University. Many Americans believe that 
a high level of rationality and coordination in government requires a relatively 
high degree of central control. Dr. Lindblom examines the less conventional and 
never yet exhaustively explored thesis that dispersion is quite consistent with 
rationality and that fragmented decision making can be coordinated without a 
central coordinator. Comparisons and analogies drawn from the market system 
and from democracy support the traditional American belief in decentralization. 


$7.50 


MEN GF IDEAS: A Sociologist’s View 


By LEWIS A. COSER, Brandeis University. “In this broadly conceived and well- 
written book, Lewis Coser makes a valuable contribution to our knowledge and 
understanding of the dilemma of the intellectual. His major concern is with the 
problems posed for today’s men of ideas by the pressures of bureaucratized mass 
society .. . a highly literate, sensitive and balanced analysis marked by a scope 
and depth which guarantee it enduring value.”—Boston Sunday Herald $6.95 


CRISIS IN WORLD COMMUNISM 
Marxism in Search of Efficiency 


By FRANK O'BRIEN, the Committee for Economic Development. An up-to- 
date study of the struggle of Stalin’s successors to solve Russia's economic and 
agricultural problems. The author argues that the Communists are currently fail- 
ing in their efforts to surpass the capitalist world because of flaws inherent in 
Marxist doctrines, and because of overblown and unrealistic standards the author 
terms “Marxist Romanticism.” This is a thorough analysis of what is known about 
the economic problems and policies of the communist world. $4.95 


Available at your bookseller or directly from... 


THE FREE PRESS 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL SECURITY í 
A Reader in Theory and Policy 


Edited by MORTON BERKOWITZ, Brooklyn College, and P. G. BOCK, 
the International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. The contributions of out- 
standing social scientists in the fields of national security theory, research, and 
policy are brought together for the first time in this comprehensive reader. De- 
signed to give students a sense of unity in this field, it encompasses virtually all 
the more recent work of leading social scientists emphasizing the political aspects 


of national security and international policies. “. . . another addition—one of 
considerable importance—to books dealing with the problem of national security. 
...’—~Hanson W. Baldwin, The New York Times $9.95 


Now available in FREE PRESS PAPERBACK Editions 


THE WEB OF GOVERNMENT Revised Edition 


By ROBERT M. MacIVER, The New School for Social Research. In this newly 
revised edition, Professor MacIver brings up to date his classic analysis of the 
nature, evolution, and functions of the state by examining new political trends 
and ideologies. Among the areas explored are: present trends in the U.S.S.R,; 
the nuclear arms race; the population explosion; government planning; The 
United Nations; the civil rights struggle; the Congo; and the Common Market. 

$2.95 


THE NERVES OF GOVERNMENT 
Models of Political Communication and Control 


By KARL W. DEUTSCH, Yale University. The theory that government is more 
a problem of steering than of power provides the basis for this new analytical 
framework for political study. It represents a significant contemporary shift in 
emphasis from the study of “muscles’—arms, manpower, money-——to the study of 
“nerves,” the channels of communication by which the exercise of power is con- 
trolled. “Besides being a profound and challenging book, The Nerves of Govern- 
ment provides genuine reading pleasure in its wealth of insights. . . .”—Anatol 
Rapoport, University of Michigan, The Annals of The American Academy of 
Political and Social Science $6.50 


PRESIDENTIAL TIMBER 
A History of Nominating Conventions, 1868-1960 


By HERBERT A. EATON. An absorbing volume that students of American 
history will turn to for both reference and enjoyment. The political background 
of each convention; its strategy, personalities, and the reasons for the failure or 
triumph of the candidates are discussed in separate chapters. An account of the 
selection of each vice-presidential candidate is also included. “It is a splendid 
book!”"—The Washington Sunday Star $7.95 


A DIVISION OF THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10011 
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PART-TIME WORK 
AVAILABLE 


PH.D. preferred, M.A. considered, as a field interviewer for a market re- 
search organization specializing in interviewing “highly educated audi- 
ences.” 


In the course of an average year, Mendota interviewers see about one of ten 
of the nation’s physicians and a large proportion of its lawyers, engineers, 
editors, administrators, business executives and school principals. 


High interview rate plus bonus for complete assignments. Merit raises with 
experience. Work assignments adjustable to available time. Any location in 
the United States. 


If you are interested and meet these qualifications, please write for appli- 
cation forms. 


MENDOTA RESEARCH GROUP 


31 Sylvan Avenue 
ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, NEW JERSEY 


Institute for American Universities 


AIX-EN-PROVENCE 


(Southern France) 


(Under the auspices of the Université d’Aix-Marseille founded 1409 
and provisionally chartered by the Board of Regents of 
the University of the State of New York.) 


An experienced institution for overseas study offers colleges and universities wishing to 
assure for their students the benefits of guidance and supervised study abroad three programs: 
EUROPEAN AND MEDITERRANEAN STUDIES For majors in the Social Sciences, Humani- 
ties and Arts with courses given in English or French. Appropriate courses at the Faculté des 
Lettres, the Institut d'Etudes Politiques, and the Faculté de Droit. 

FRENCH HONORS PROGRAM For French specialists, exclusively in French, at the Faculté 
des Lettres of the Université de Aix-Marseille for students of high calibre having the support 
of their Department and their Dean. Weekly supplementary tutorials and seminars after six 
weeks’ intensive preparation. 
ADVANCED FRENCH For French majors at the Institut d'Etudes Françaises with comple- 
mentary courses by professors of the Université for the Diploma and Certificates of the Institut 
and credit hour recommendations from the Institute. 
Qualified students earn: Transcript certifying courses and hours taken, with mid-semester and 
semester examination grades (Normally 30 credit hours). 
Certificate of European Studies 
Certificates or Diploma of the Institut d'Etudes Françaises. 


For details, and information on accompanied groups, write to: 
The Director 
Institute for American Universities 
2 bis, rue du Bon-Pasteur 
Aix-en-Provence, France. 
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HANDBOOK OF ORGANIZATIONS 


Edited by JAMES G. MARCH e University of California, Irvine 


Emphasizes contemporary organization theory and covers the entire field of 
organizations with a thoroughness and wide range of viewpoints not previously 
available. Articles were written especially for this volume by authorities who drew 
together social science research on all types of organizations. 


Contributors to the HANDBOOK OF ORGANIZATIONS are: 


Dorwin Cartwright, Influence, Leadership, Control 

Donald W. Taylor, Decision Making and Problem Solving 

Robert T. Golembiewski, Small Groups and Large Organizations 

Arthur Stinchcombe, Social Structure and Organizations 

Karl S. Weick, Laboratory Experimentation with Organizations 

W. Richard Scott, Field Methods in the Study of Organizations 

Kalman J. Cohen and Richard M. Cyert, Simulation of Organizational 
Behavior 

William H. Starbuck, Mathematicals and Organization Theory 

Joseph L. Massie, Management Theory 

Thomas Marschak, Economic Theories of Organization 

William H. Starbuck, Organizational Growth and Development 

Harold Guetzkow, Communications in Organizations 

Abraham Zaleznik, Interpersonal Relations in Organizations 

Julian Feldman and Herschel Kanter, Organizational Decision Making 

Amitai Etzioni, Organizational Control Structure 

Stanley H. Udy, Jr., The Comparative Analysis of Organizations 

Arnold S. Tannenbaum, Unions 

Joseph A. Schlesinger, Political Parties 

Robert L. Peabody and Francis E. Rourke, Publie Bureaucracies 

Kurt Lang, Military Organizations 

Vernon K. Dibble, The Organization of Traditional Authority: English 
County Government, 1558-1640 

Charles Perrow, Hospitals: Technology, Structure, and Goals 

Charles E. Bidwell, The School as a Formal Organization 

Donald R. Cressey, Prison Organizations 

William R. Dill, Business Organizations 

Herbert A. Shepard, Changing Interpersonal and Intergroup Relationships 
in. Organizations 

Harold J. Leavitt, Applied Organizational Change in Industry 

Chadwick J. Haberstroh, Organization Design and Systems Analysis 


Spring 1965 e 1200 pages » $20.00 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
College Department »• Box 7600 >» Chicago, Illinois 60680 
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PATHWAYS TO PARLIAMENT: 
CANDIDATE SELECTION IN BRITAIN 


by Austin Ranney 


An exploration of the fascinating and devious ways by which the 
British Labour, Liberal and Conservative Parties select their Parlia- 
mentary representatives. Professor Ranney offers a precise analysis of 
the British scene, based on the application of modern behavioral re- 
search methods. 


314 pages $6.50 


CONTRACT LAW IN AMERICA: 
A SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CASE STUDY 
by Lawrence M. Friedman 


This examination of legal practice in the field of contract law in the 
state of Wisconsin is the first to test abstract theories of the nature of 
contract in a specific social context. Professor Friedman examines the 
effect upon litigation of social and economic changes over a hundred- 
year span. 


292 pages $6.50 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT 
IN MILWAUKEE 
by Thomas W. Gavett 


The first detailed history of the most successful American attempt to 
ally socialism with the labor movement, this study offers an illuminat- 
ing discussion of the effects of the alliance and the reasons for its 
ultimate disintegration. 


264 pages $5.00 


LABOR, MANAGEMENT AND SOCIAL POLICY 
ESSAYS IN THE JOHN R. COMMONS TRADITION 
edited by Gerald G. Somers 


A volume of essays by prominent authorities on labor history, collec- 
tive bargaining, and labor-social legislation, in the spirit of John R. 
Commons—the founder of “institutional economics.” 


318 pages $6.00 
| J THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN PRESS 
P.O. Box 1379 * Madison, Wisconsin 53701 
PRESS 
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POLITICAL PARTICIPATION 
LESTER W. MILBRATH + Northwestern University 
In a direct and comprehensive manner, this text summarizes and integrates the literature 


about how and why people become involved in politics. Participation is studied in relation 
to environmental stimuli, personal factors, political setting, and social position. 


1965 - 195 pages « $1.75 paper « $3.50 cloth 


POLITICAL BEHAVIORALISM 
AND MODERN JURISPRUDENCE 


THEODORE L. BECKER «+ University of Hawaii 


This monograph critically surveys main currents of judicial behavioralism from the view- 
point of a social scientist. The author tests the relationship between role-playing and 
decision-making and develops an empirically testable working theory of judicial decision- 
making. 


1965 » 192 pages « $2.50 paper « $5.00 cloth 


POLITICAL PARTIES: A Behavioral Analysis 
SAMUEL J. ELDERSVELD - University of Michigan 


An intensive theoretical and empirical study of American party elites and major party 
structures in the metropolitan Detroit area. Combines sociological and psychological 
factors to explain the nature of party leadership and organization; concentrates on the 
environmental conditions of society; emphasizes the importance of the motivational basis 
of political leadership. 


1964 + 613 pages - $8.00 


THE PRESIDENT: Roles and Powers 
Edited by DAVID E. HAIGHT and LARRY D. JOHNSTON » Hunter College 


As a general introduction to the important aspects of the Presidency, the book deals with 
the historical development and the present characteristics of the office. Conflicting views 
and interpretations bring out controversial questions and encourage thoughtful discussion 
and debate. Suitable as text or supplementary reader. 


1965 » 400 pages + $3.75 paper 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
College Department « Box 7600 + Chicago, Illinois 60680 
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Edited by VERN COUNTRYMAN 
With a Foreword by ERWIN N. GRISWOLD 


A group of lawyers and legal scholars assess the achievements of due 
processes of law in four basic areas—employment, education, publie ac- 
commodations, and housing. Both specific cases and general principles 
are discussed, the essential theme being the constitutional law of race 
discrimination, especially the sources of federal power under the Four- 
teenth Amendment. The writers weigh the relative merits of the exercise 
of legislative and judicial power, of government action and private 
litigation. Each paper in this volume is followed by two critiques and a 
summary of the ensuing discussion. 

192 pages $5.00 


TRENDS IN CONSUMER CREDIT LEGISLATION 
By BARBARA A. CURRAN 


A carefully documented and detailed survey of the many consumer credit 
arrangements and the statutes regulating them. Miss Curran describes 
and compares provisions governing consumer instalment loans and credit 
sales, in force in all states, as well as statutes covering the related topics 
of credit insurance, debt pooling, wage assignment and garnishment, and 


bankruptcy. 
448 pages $8.50 


THE GARDEN AND THE WILDERNESS 


Lectures on Religion and Government in American Constitutional History 
By MARK DE WOLFE HOWE 


Howe asserts that the Supreme Court’s interpretation of Jefferson’s 
figure of speech, “a wall of separation between church and state,” has 
been inadequate and even misleading. He contends that the First 
Amendment is concerned not primarily with ecclesiastical interference 
with public or private interests but with the protection of “the garden of 
the church” from “the wilderness of the world.” While the author ap- 
plauds most recent Court decisions on church-state matters, he does take 
issue with the manner in which the Court has sometimes distorted ideas 


in the past. 
208 pages $4.50 


RELIGION AND THE PUBLIC ORDER, 1964 
Edited by DONALD A. GIANNELLA 


This annual review summarizes significant developments in church-state 
relations during the past year. The present volume covers the relationship 
between freedom of religion and freedom of speech; the constitutionality 
of “shared time”; political techniques of the churches in the public forum; 
birth control and the law. Reviews of recent books are included. 


288 pages $6.00 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
Chicago / London 
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HUMAN BEHAVIOR 
AND INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


Edited by J. DAVID SINGER + University of Michigan 


Articles and excerpts by recognized sociologists, psychologists, and other social scientists 
are applied to international relations through introductions which correlate the selections 
to specific problems. Dr. Singer designates critical issues, indicates dangers, and discusses 
the uses and limits of a behavioral-science approach to international relations, 


1965 » 466 pages 


INDEPENDENT BLACK AFRICA: 

The Politics of Freedom 

Edited by WILLIAM JOHN HANNA « Special Operations Research Office 
A comparative and interdisciplinary approach to African politics. This collection of 
readings delves into the conflicts caused by introducing educational, economic, and 
political changes without racial equality. The unity program—consisting of the political 


messiah, the mass political organization, and the centripetal government—is covered 
in detail, 


1964 + 651 pages « $8.50 


COMPONENTS OF DEFENSE POLICY 
Edited by DAVIS B. BOBROW - Princeton University 


Discusses strategic alternatives to war and the roles of various population segments in 
determining policy. This comprehensive, four-part discussion sets boundaries and cata- 
logues problems within the social science section of defense analysis. The selections 
enumerete questions of defense policy, relate analysis to present knowledge, and locate 
gaps in che knowledge. 


1965 +» 445 pages « $3.95 paper 


TOWARD A STRATEGY OF PEACE 


Edited by WALTER C. CLEMENS, JR. « Massachusetts Insititute of Technology 


An anthology of essays which examine obstacles to peace and suggested approaches to a 
strategy of peace. Immediate, medium-range, and long-term problems and prospects are 
considered. 


1965 ». 264 pages 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
College Department * Box 7600 «+ Chicago, Illinois 60680 
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Free Government in the Making: 


Readings in American Political Thought Third Edition 
By ALPHEUS THOMAS MASON, Princeton University 


To portray the meaning and significance of the American political tradition, Professor 
Mason has brought together 180 statements by men who were instrumental in its making, 
from precolonial times to the present. Introductory essays for the chapters place the readings 
in the continuity of American political thought. The Third Edition brings the study fully 


up to date and supplies fresh materials in other areas. “By far the best volume of its kind 
9 


on the market,” —ALEx B, Lacy, Jr., Tulane University 1965 952 pp. $7.50 


The Democratie Civilization 
By LESLIE LrresoN, University of California, Berkeley 
Within the framework of a general analysis of politics, this book makes a fresh appraisal of 
the democratic record, its achievements and limitations. The author presents a notably 
comprehensive synthesis of the social, political, and philosophical aspects of democracy, 


examining each aspect in itself and in relation to the others. “A superb contribution to the 
discipline.” -Erwin L. Levine, Skidmore College 1964 632 pp. $7.00 


Ideas and Diplomacy: Readings in the Intellectual 
Tradition of American Foreign Policy 
Edited with commentary by NORMAN A. GRAEBNER, University of Illinois 


A collection of 180 significant statements by men who determined or defined the direction 
of American foreign policy from colonial times to the present. Twelve interpretive essays by 
Professor Graebner examine the major phases in American diplomatic thinking. “A most 
impressive consideration of the analytical and ideological aspects of American foreign 
policy.”—James A. Gatuincs, Bucknell University 1964 912 pp. $8.50 


Elements of Democratic Government 
Fourth Edition 


By J. A. CORRY, Queen’s University, and HENRY J. ABRAHAM, University of Pennsylvania 


Equality in America: | 
Religion, Race, and the Urban Majority 
By ALAN P. Grimes, Michigan State University 


1964 144 pp. paperbound $1.50 
clothbound $4.00 


Oxford University Press / 417 Fifth Ave. / New York, N.Y. 10016 
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Men at the Top: A Study in Community Power 
By ROBERT PRESTHUS, Cornell University 
1964 496 pp. paperbound $2.95 clothbound $8.50 


Political Parties in a New Nation: 
The American Experience, 1776-1809 
By WILLIAM NISBET CHAMBERS, Washington University 
1963 240 pp. paperbound $1.75 clothbound $4.50 


Political Freedom: 
The Constitutional Powers of the People 
By ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN 
192 pp. Galaxy Books 145 paperbound $1.75 


A Biography of the Constitution 
of the United States: 


Its Origin, Formation, Adoption, Interpretation 


By Broapus MITCHELL, Hofstra University, and LOUISE PEARSON MITCHELL, Mills 
College of Education 


1964 400 pp. paperbound $2.50 clothbound $6.75 


Democracy in France Since 1870 
Fourth Edition 


By Davip THOMSON, Cambridge University ; 
1964 350 pp. paperbound $2.00 


The Judicial Process: 


An Introductory Analysis of the Courts of 
the United States, England, and France 


By Henry J. ABRAHAM 
1962 384 pp. paperbound $2.50 


The Law of Nations: 
An Introduction to the International Law of Peace 
Sixth Edition 
By J. L. BRIERLY. Revised by Sır HUMPHREY WALDOCK, Oxford University 
1963 460 pp. $4.50 


Oxford University Press / 417 Fifth Ave. / New York, N.Y. 10016 
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Foreign Aid and Politics in Nepal 
A Case Study 


By EUGENE B. MISALY, United States Agency for International Development (AID). 
Because of its strategic position, the Himalayan kingdom of Nepal has received economic 
aid from an extraordinarily large number of countries and organizations. In this detailed 
study of the aid programs and their effects, Mr. Mihaly reaches the startling conclusion 
that the impact of foreign aid has probably harmed Nepal’s long-range prospects for eco- 
nomic growth and political stability. R.A. $6.75 


The Arab Cold War 


A Study of Ideology in Politics 


By MALCOLM KERR, University of California. This essay is an interpretation of inter-Arab 
affairs since 1958, the year of the creation of the United Arab Republic. Since then there has 
been a complicated series of shifts in alignment, e.g., Syrian withdrawal from the union 
with Egypt, the civil war in the Yemen, and the two Arab summit conferences of 1964. The 
author explains these and other events in the light of divergent political and ideological 
forces operating in the Arab world and the tactical requirements of the Egyptian revolution. 

Chatham House Essays. $1.40 


The Glass Curtain Between Asia and Europe 


A Symposium on the Historical Encounters and the Changing Aititudes 
of the Peoples of the East and the West 


Edited by RAGHAVAN IYER, St. Antony’s College, Oxford. This important collection of 
essays stems from a radio discussion of 1959 between Dr. Arnold Toynbee and Dr. Rag- 
havan Iyer. Dr. Iyer believes that it is only realistic to recognize the presence of some sort 
of Glass Curtain between Asia and Europe, “a distorting sense of distance, if not actually 
of alienation.” His distinguished contributors have been invited to participate from a 
variety of viewpoints in an informative inquiry. $6.75 


British Strategy and Politics, 1914 to 1918 


By PAUL GUINN, Institute for Defense Analyses, Washington. “It is difficult to praise 
sufficiently warmly. He has extracted the meat from virtually all the source books; he has 
strengthened his conclusions by judicious use of original material in the Asquith and 
Kitchener papers, and his book is, as a result, an extremely valuable conflation of the pub- 
lished material on the war. ... The general impression left on the reader’s mind by this 
book is the skill of the author in showing how the war increasingly narrowed the outlook 
of the belligerents. .. . He shows how the original war aim—the restitution of Belgium— 
was expanded into the overthrow of Prussian militarism.”—-The Times Literary Supple- 
ment $7.20 


Oxford University Press / New York 
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Germany: Yesterday and Tomorrow 


By PETER H. MERKL, University of California, Santa Barbara. This balanced, under- 
standing appraisal of West Germany is based solidly on Germany’s past as well as the 
present. Professor Merkl discusses the underlying forces in the nineteenth century that 
provided the setting for Hitler’s rise to power and that helped make Germany what it is 
today. He then considers how West Germany’s political structure was revitalized after the 
war, giving a brilliant evaluation of Adenauer and the opposition parties. He takes a close 
look at how successful the new Germany has been in shaking off the vestiges of the old 
Germany. Published September 30 $7.50 


Defender of the Faith 


William Jennings Bryan: The Last Decade 1915-1925 


By LAWRENCE W. LEVINE, University of California, Berkeley. “This painstaking ex- 
amination of Bryan’s later years will do much to correct the distortion of the man that has 
come down to us. And it is a book that is long overdue.”—Christian Science Monitor, “A 
convincing, multifaceted reassessment that contradicts the long-standing image of Bryan as 
compromising turncoat. Bryan emerges instead as a man òf honest but often paradoxical 
and inflexible convictions.” —The Booklist $7.50 


Equality and Liberty 
Theory and Practice in American Politics 


By Harry V. JAFFA, Claremont Men’s College. Introduction by CHARLES H. PERCY. 
Concerned with political realities, Professor Jaffa examines the way the Declaration of 
Independence has been interpreted by succeeding generations of Americans. “Professor . 
Jaffa’s wide-ranging essays on the American political system throw new light wherever they 
touch. ... A most helpful and stimulating book.” —FRANK S. MEYER $5.75 


The Springtime of Freedom 
The Evolution of Developing Societies 


By Witt1am McCorp, Stanford University. Is the prevailing notion that dictatorships 
are inevitable in developing nations really valid? With illustrations from 19th-century 
Europe, post-1917 Russia, modern Japan, Ghana, Nigeria, Egypt, India, and Indonesia, the 
author demonstrates how the democratic, pluralistic approach is far more viable. 

$6.00, paper $2.25 


Oxford University Press / New York 
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Marxism in the Modern World 


Edited by Milorad M. Drachkovitch 


Bertram D. Wolfe, Merle Fainsod, Adam Ulam, and Theodore Draper are 
among the distinguished writers and scholars who analyze various political 
forms taken by Marxism in the 20th century: Leninism, Stalinism, Khru- 
shchevism, Maoism, Titoism, and Castroism. Richard Lowenthal concludes the 
volume with an analysis of the prospects of pluralism in the Communist world. 
Hoover Institution Publications. $5.95 


Kurt Schumacher 


A STUDY IN PERSONALITY AND 
POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 
Lewis J. Edinger 
Following World War II, Kurt Schumacher was the most prominent figure in 
German politics. Yet when he died in 1952, his plans for political leadership 
were in ruin. Focusing on the interaction between Schumacher’s personality 
and the setting in which he operated, the author uses Schumacher’s career as 


a case history illustrating a new approach to individual political leaders. 
Illustrated. $10.00 


Nationalization in 
British Politics 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
E. Eldon Barry 


Beginning with the earliest demand for nationalization by the Chartist-Radi- 
calists in the 1830’s, and continuing through the fulfillment of prewar promises 
by the third Labour government of 1945-51, this study presents the full story 
of one of the most important and controversial issues of British politics—an 
issue that has had the most far-reaching effects upon British social and eco- 
nomic life. $3.90 


Party Politics in Puerto Rico 
Robert W. Anderson 


Covering the period from 1940 to the 1964 elections, this work views the politi- 
cal structure of Puerto Rico through its own party system rather than through 
its relationships with the United States. Emphasis is given to the “status 
problem”’—the concern over defining Puerto Rico’s ideal legal and moral posi- 
tion vis-a-vis the United States—and to the effects of this concern on party 
style, leadership, ideology, and organization. October. About $6.75 


Order from your bookstore, please 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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The European Right 


A Historical Profile. Edited by HANS ROGGER and EUGEN WEBER. “All students of modern 
Europe will be grateful to Professors Weber and Rogger, who, with their collaborators 
have produced a truly pioneering study of a fascinating phenomenon. It is one of the most 
interesting books in the historical and political field published in recent years.”——New 
York Review of Books $9.50 


Factional Politics in an Indian State 


The Congress Party in Uttar Pradesh. PAUL R. BRASS. A study in depth of the problems 
facing the Indian National Congress in the state of Uttar Pradesh, during its transition 
from nationalist movement to political party. Basing his investigations on interviews with 
more than 200 political leaders, the author explores the impact of factional politics on 
the Congress’ continued ability to maintain itself in Uttar Pradesh. $6.00 


The Korean Minority in Japan, 1910-1963 


RICHARD HANKS MITCHELL. An account of the problems posed by the presence of a large 
Korean community in Japan, including discussion of the Korean Communist and nationalist 
movements, the community’s response to developments during World War II, and other 
problems of assimilation. 


A Publication of the Center for Japanese and Korean Studies. Coming Spring 1966. $5.00 


Diagnosis of the Brazilian Crisis 


CELSO FURTADO. This volume is both a general polemic on the problems of the under- 
developed world and an application of Marxist and non-Marxist ideas to the concrete in- 
stance of Brazil. Its chapters on Brazil describe the historical growth of the Brazilian 
economy, analyze the causes of the current crisis, and show how the Northeast illustrates 
the economy’s problems in a particularly acute form. $5.00 


Islamic Reform 


The Political and Legal Theories of Muhammad ’Abduh and Rashid Ridä. MALCOLM H. 
KERR. This book is concerned with one of the leading themes of modern Islamic reformist 
thought, namely the attempt to revive and reconcile classical Islamic conceptions of law and 
government with contemporary political life. Published under the auspices of the Near East- 
ern Center, University of California, Los Angeles. Coming January 1966. $6.00 


Conquest of Violence 


The Gandhian Philosophy of Conflict. Revised Edition, with a new Author’s Preface. JOAN V. 
BONDURANT. An examination of the technique of satyagraha and its far-reaching implications 
for social and political philosophy. “One of the most exciting political theory books in 
recent years.”-~W, H. Morris-Jones in Pacific Affairs. 


Cloth, $4.50; Paper, Cal 115, $1.75 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS Berkeley 94720 
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Two Important New Political Science Series 
Editor: JOSEPH C. PALAMOUNTAIN, JR. 


President, Skidmore College, Scott, Foresman Academic Advisor for Political Science 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT SERIES 


The Scott, Foresman American Government Series provides an integrated group of 
paperbound separates which offers the instructor both continuity and flexibility and 
permits him, in effect, to construct his own course. Six “core” volumes in the series 
cover the traditional areas of the introductory course in American government. Addi- 
tional auxiliary volumes permit intensive study of specific components of the course. 
Each book is the work of a distinguished scholar who writes with clarity, originality, 
and understanding in his special field. Emphasis throughout is upon analysis as ` 
opposed to description, with consistent stress given to policy and policy-making. Each 
volume in the series is also available in a hardcover edition. 


The Six Core Volumes 

Securing the Blessings of Liberty: THE CONSTITUTIONAL SYSTEM 

by ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE, Harvard University. Introduction by Vice President 
Hubert H. Humphrey. 1964, 192 pages 

The Political Role of the Courts: JUDICIAL POLICY-MAKING 

by GLENDON SCHUBERT, Michigan State University. Introduction by Lee Loev- 
inger. 1965, 224 pages 

Promoting the General Welfare: GOVERNMENT AND THE ECONOMY 

by LLOYD D. MUSOLF, University of California, Davis. Introduction by Senator 
George McGovern. 1965, 208 pages 

Official Makers of Public Policy; CONGRESS AND THE PRESIDENT 

by LOUIS W. KOENIG, New York University. Introduction by Senator Joseph S. 
Clark. 1965, 208 pages 

Unofficial Makers of Public Policy: PEOPLE AND PARTIES IN POLITICS 

by JOHN H. FENTON, University of Massachusetts. Introduction by Senator Earle 
C. Clements. Ready Spring 1966, approx. 160 pages 

The Liberal Democracy in World Affairs: 


FOREIGN POLICY AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 
by LAURENCE I. RADWAY, Dartmouth College. Ready Spring 1966 


Forthcoming Auxiliary Volumes 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
by THOMAS A. FLINN, Oberlin College 


CONGRESS 
by RALPH K. HUITT, University of Wisconsin 


IMPACT OF MEMBERSHIP IN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
UPON THE U. S. GOVERNMENT 
by DANIEL S. CHEEVER, University of Pittsburgh 


Paperbound Volumes: $1.75 | Hardbound: $3.75 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
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From Scott, Foresman 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
READINGS SERIES 


The Scott, Foresman American Government Readings Series provides a selection of 
supplementary readers covering a wide range of topics. Each volume is edited by a 
specialist in the area under consideration. Each introduces a stimulating dialogue be- 
tween articulate advocates of conflicting opinions, thus helping the student to become 
involved with crucial issues. Full introductions to each chapter in the books give the 
student the necessary history, concepts, and tools for understanding the readings in 
that chapter. Headnotes help him to read each selection with understanding and profit. 
A unique feature of the series is an original essay at the end of each volume which 
provides a commentary on and analysis of current and probable future issues and/or 
current research being carried on in the area under discussion. These essays show the 
relevance of issues and research to the student’s own interests, needs, and abilities and 
also heighten his awareness of what a political scientist does and how he does it. 


Initial Volumes 


POLITICS, ECONOMICS, AND THE GENERAL WELFARE 


Edited by MICHAEL D. REAGAN, University of California, Riverside. Ready in 
October, 192 pages 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY: 
Vital Center 


Edited by ELMER E. CORNWELL, Brown University. Ready Spring 1966, approx. 
192 pages 


Forthcoming Volumes 


THE COURT AND CIVIL RIGHTS 
Edited by MARTIN SHAPIRO, Stanford University 


CONGRESS ° 
Edited by GEORGE GOODWIN, JR., University of Massachusetts, Boston 


THE PEOPLE IN POLITICS 
Edited by BRADBURY SEASHOLES, Tufts University 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL SYSTEM 
Edited by C. PETER MAGRATH, Brown University 


FOREIGN POLICY AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Edited by LESLIE H. GELB, Wesleyan University 


Each Volume: Paperbound, $2.50 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 
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Important Political Science Texts 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 
Eighth Edition 


By JOHN H. FERGUSON, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity; and DEAN E. McHENRY, University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Cruz. McGraw-Hill Series in Political 
Science. 750 pages, $8.95. 


Retains the basic approach and philosophy which 
have caused the previcus editions to be so widely 
used and so highly esteemed. Offers a reliable 
factual account of the structure, institutions, and 
functions of American government. Represents a 
useful synthesis of the various approaches fo the 
subject—historical, philosophical, legal, structural- 
functional, and behavioral. Both descriptive and 
analytical in treatment, this text stresses major ques- 
tions of public policy and current political problems 
on the federal, state, and local levels. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
Eighth Edition 


By JOHN H. FERGUSON and DEAN E, McHENRY. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science, 637 pages, 
$8.50. 


Designed for courses covering American government 
only at the national level, or for any course where 
a separate book at the national leve! is desired. 
Exactly the same as THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF 
GOVERNMENT, except that it omits the concluding 
chapters which deal wtih state and local govern- 


ment, 


A new edition of the Holloway and Ader STUDY 
GUIDE IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT ($2.25) and 
a new INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL ($2.00) are now 


available. 
4 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL PROCESS 


By CHARLES R. ADRIAN and CHARLES PRESS, both of 
Michigan State University. 756 pages, $7.95. 


A clear, systematic treatment of the decision-making 
process and its component parts—institutions, ac- 
tors, ideology, the legal framework, interest groups, 
and the communications process. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND THE PARTY SYSTEM, 
Third Edition 


By HUGH A. BONE, University of Washington. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Series in Political Science. 700 pages, 
$8.95. 


Retaining the comprehensive coverage that has been 
a valued featere of previous editions, this book is 
completely rewritten, including much new survey 
data on voter perceptions, demography of voters, 
and characteristics of party activists. 


La 


THE MAKERS OF PUBLIC POLICY: 
American Power Groups and Their Ideologies 


By JOSEPH MONSEN, University of Washington; 
and MARK CANNON, Brigham Young University. 
368 pages, $6.95, 


Here is the first documented book to reveal and ex- 
plain in depth the position, ideology, and goals of 
the major power groups that determine public policy 
in the United States, 


VOICE OF THE PEOPLE: Readings in Public 
Opinion and Propaganda 


Edited by REO M. CHRISTENSON, Miami University, 
Ohio; and ROBERT O. McWILLIAMS, Eastern Mich- 
igan University. McGraw-Hill Series in Political Sci- 
ence, 685 pages, $4.95. 


This is the first collection of readings on public opin- 
ion and propaganda specifically designed to fit the 
needs and interests of non-specialists. 


Send for your examination copies today 


Qim- 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 


330 West 42nd Street / New York, N.Y. 10036 
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The Rule of Law in European Integration 
The Path of the Schuman Plan a ; i 
by Stuart A. Scheingold ; 


An exploration of the role of the Court of Justice shared by the Coa! and Steel 
Community, Euratom, and the Common Market. These inexperienced Commu- . 
nity institutions have had to regulate matters never before left to the decision of 
international agencies, and the issues they have brought to the Court are of fun- 
damental significance to regional integration. $7.50 


One-Party Government 
Transition Toward Control 
by Frank G. Snyder 


Mr. Snyder’s thesis is that the future of Mali—a country with remarkably little 
economic growth and equally remarkable political stability—wil! be largely de- 
termined by the character of its single political party, the Union Soudanaise. The 
party’s tight organization, so successful in gaining and keeping a monopoly of 
political power, is shown to hamper its adaptation to postindependence respon- 
sibilities. $5.00 
The United States and the Hawaiian Kingdom 

A Political History 

by Merze Tate 


In the first comprehensive study of the penetration of American influence in 
Hawaii, Miss Tate preserves a remarkably objective balance in the midst of con- 
troversial literature. The development of American interest and investment in 
Hawaii is charted from the arrival of New England whalers and missionaries to 
the long-delayed treaty of annexation, with emphasis given to American political 
motives. $8.50 


iE 


Children and Politics 
by Fred |. Greenstein 


Based on questionnaires and interviews, this study explores the political ideas of 
a sample of New Haven children aged nine through thirteen. Where do their ideas 
come from? How do their ideas vary with sex and with socioeconomic status? 
After reporting his findings, Mr. Greenstein speculates on the relationship be- 
tween the political ideas these children now hold and their future political be- 

havior. $5.00 ` 


A New China Policy 

Some Quaker Proposals 

A Report Prepared for the American Friends Service Committee 

This report carefully reviews events in China in this century, looking at them from 
the Chinese point of view as well as our own. It then sets forth specific steps the 
United States might take in a new course likely to reduce tensions and promote 
a better life for all Asian people. cloth $3.00; paper 95¢ 


Yale University Press I New Haven and London 
Canadian orders LE! McGill University Press 
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The A Attack Submarine 
A Study in Strategy 
by.Robert E. Kuenne 


To demonstrate how economic reasoning can help solve problems in other fields, 


- ‘an economist examines the’theories of submarine deployment used in World 
‘Warsll, applies techniques of systems analysis to make the results more easily 
studied, and suggests alternative normative models for attack submarine deploy- 
ment—both conventional and nuclear—in future limited wars. $6.00 


Labor and Politics in Peru 
The System of Political Bargaining 
by James L. Payne 


By focusing on a single country and by identifying patterns of actual behavior, 
Mr. Payne adds substantially to our understanding of Latin American politics 
and labor relations systems. He shows why collective bargaining and lobbying 
have been rejected by Peru’s labor movement in favor of political bargaining in 
which the threat of violence is used to force the President to settle employer- 
employee conflicts, and how this threat influences political decision-making. 


$6.75 


Utopia 

The Yale Edition of the Complete Works of St. Thomas More 
Volume 4 

edited by Edward Surtz, S.J., and J. H. Hexter 


The present volume takes into account the advances made in Renaissance 
studies during the twentieth century and places the Utopia firmly-.within the con- 
text of its times. A Commentary traces More’s debts to the classics and to 
medieval and contemporary literature, and the Introduction treats the genesis 
and composition of the work. The definitive Latin text is based on the last edi- 
tion to be corrected by More; the parallel English text is thoroughly revised. 


$15.00 


Now Available as a Yale Paperbound 


Community Power and Political Theory 
by Nelson W. Polsby 


Following Robert A. Dahl’s Who Governs? this is the second volume to come from 
a study of New Haven’s political structure. 


“The principal merit of this tour de force is that it juxtaposes the theoretical 
underpinnings of the two research approaches (stratification and pluralist) and 
their attendant empirical results. It is difficult, in view of his thorough docu- 
mentation, to reject Polsby’s contention that the stratification writers have failed 
to match theory and results. ... This is a work of extreme relevance to those in- 
terested in the study of community power, the relationship of theory to research, 
and the sociology of knowledge.’’-—The Journal of Politics. $1 45 


Yale University Press fil New Haven and London 
Canadian orders FAES McGill University Press 
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. I found Politics in the American States . . . an outstanding book, and one that will cause 
a aii in the field of State Government. The individual contributions all seem to achieve a high 
standard of factual richness and illuminating interpretations.” 


Gabriel Almond, Stanford University 


“You have an excellent book, a well-worth publishing enterprise. It reviews and reflects the 
fresh, empirical literature over the last 15 years very well indeed. It does credit to the authors, 
the development, the profession, and the trends, if not progress, in state government. Most of 
all, I like the inclusion of the four ‘policy and function chapters, in addition to the conven- 
tional structure and process ones...” 


Avery Leiserson, Vanderbilt University 


POLITICS IN THE 
AMERICAN STATES 


A Comparative Analysis 


Herbert Jacob, University of Wisconsin 
Kenneth N. Vines, Tulane University 








Contributors: 


Richard E. Dawson, Washington University of St. Louis 
Thomas R. Dye, University of Georgia 
Daniel J. Elazar, Temple University 
Robert S. Friedman, University of Michigan 
Lester W. Milbrath, Northwestern University 
Clara Penniman, University of Wisconsin 
Austin Ranney, University of Wisconsin 
James A. Robinson, Ohio State. University 
Robert H. Salisbury, Washington University of St. Louis 
Joseph A. Schlesinger, Michigan State University 
Harmon L. Ziegler, Jr., University of Oregon 





Little, Brown and Company 


BOSTON TORONTO 
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Brookings books on public policy 


CRISIS IN THE CONGO: A U.N. Force in Action 


By Ernest W. Lefever.“ . . . the first cool-headed account of what happened after the Belgians 
abdicated. ... It is a clear, forceful piece of writing by a man who knows how to winnow.” 
New York Times Book Review, Cloth $3.50 Paper $1.95. 


THE ASSISTANT SECRETARIES: Problems and Processes of Appointment 


By Dean E. Mann with Jameson W. Doig. The shortage of men qualified to fill the positions 
of under secretary and assistant secretary in the federal government has caused increasing 
concern in recent years. This examination of the recruitment process, based on specific ap- 
pointments from 1945 to 1961, is intended to illuminate and evaluate the system, as a basis 
for future improvement. $6.75 


THE HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE: An Evaluation of Federal Personnel Practices 


By David T. Stanley. A realistic assessment of the federal government’s use of higher - 
scientific, professional, and managerial employees—the 16,000 executives and professionals 
in grades GS-15 through 18. $3.50 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


Edited by Martin Kriesberg. Papers presented at an international conference in Bogotá on 
the role of administration in development, governmental organization for development, and 
ways to strengthen teaching and research in public affairs. Paper $2. 95 


THE IMAGE OF THE FEDERAL SERVICE 


By F. P. Kilpatrick, Milton C. Cummings, Jr., and M. Kent Jennings. “For the first 
time in our national history we have been provided not only with a massive aggregation of 
basic data... but with highly refined and sophisticated analytical techniques by which the 
problem may be maintained under continuing surveillance...” Rowland Egger, Public 
Opinion Quarterly. $5.00 (The Source Book, a companion reference volume, $10.00.) 


In Press 


e THE NEGLECTED ASPECT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS: American Educational and 
Cultural Policy Abroad 


By Charles Frankel. Movies, publications, advertising and the like have created new 
international tensions and new forms of cooperation. Here is analysis of the implications 
for foreign policy. Late 1965. $5.00 


¢ MAKING UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 


By Burton M. Sapin. An up-to-date analysis of the complex machinery of United 
States foreign policy. Mr. Sapin guides the reader through the maze of government 
offices which contribute importantly to the success—or failure—of our foreign relations. 
For publication in early 1966. Cloth $7.50 College edition in paper $2.95 


+. CHANGING ADMINISTRATIONS: The 1961 and 1964 Transitions 
in Six Departments 


By David T. Stanley. How soon, how thoroughly, how smoothly the Kennedy adminis- 
tration began to operate at the departmental level—with a brief discussion of the initial 
transition to the Johnson administration. For publication in late 1965. $3.95 


me fp Srookings 
Order from your bookseller or í z r 
directly from Brookings. WS. fi Wr ULL On 


1775 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 20036 
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new WILEY books for political scientists . . . 





AMERICAN DEFENSE POLICY IN PERSPECTIVE 


From Colonial Times to the Present 


Edited by RayMonp G. O'Connor, Temple University. This new book relates the 
role of military factors in the nation in the only manner possible to achieve under- 
standing—by using a comprehensive historical approach. O’Connor surveys Ameri- 
can defense policies from the colonial period through the Johnson administration. 
All the considerations that have affected the formulation and execution of policy 

$ are presented through selections from books, articles, official documents and speeches. 
Every facet of military policy is explored with a weight dependent on its importance 
at the time of its proposal. 377 pages. Paper: $3.95. Cloth: $7.50. 


BOSS TWEED’S NEW YORK 


By SEYMOUR MANDELBAUM, The University of Pennsylvania. Mandelbaum views the 
faults of the nineteenth century as intrinsic parts of the democratization of Ameri- 
can society. He offers a communications model of man and society as a clue to under- 
standing the dynamics of social change. ‘This model, showing the process of making 
decisions in a rapidly growing city, demonstrates how Boss Tweed himself is sym- 
bolic of a society with a primitive communications network. 196 pages. Paper: 
$2.65. Cloth: $5.95. 


from the WILEY America im Crisis series... 


AMERICA’S ROAD TO EMPIRE: The War with Spain and Overseas Expansion 


By H. Wayne Morcar, The University of Texas. Argues that Cleveland and Mce- 
Kinley pursued a logical course to remove Spain from Cuba but failed because Spain 
could not reform the island and end guerrilla warfare there. 124 pages. Paper: 
$145. Cloth: $4.95. 


THE GREAT DEPARTURE: The United States and World War I, 1914-1920 


By DANIEL M. Smiru, University of Colorado. Examines the confusion and drifting 
that led the Americans not only into the war but also into a rejection of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. But Smith also demonstrates how the war reflected American self- 
interests as well as American ideals. 221 pages. Paper: $1.95. Cloth: $4.95. 


THE RELUCTANT BELLIGERENT: American Entry into World War U 


By Rosert A. Divine, The University of Texas. ‘Traces the events leading to war in 
Asia and Europe and discusses the role of the United States in a world at war. Divine 
proposes that the United States became the prisoner of events abroad, formulating 
policies in reaction to decisions reached by other countries. 172 pages. Paper: 
$1.95. Cloth: $4.95. 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY DURING THE 
SECOND WORLD WAR, 1941-1945 


By Gappis Smitu, Yale University. Presents the policies and events of this wartime 
period from the viewpoint of what American leaders of the time thought significant. 
Smith discusses the influence of individual personalities, national experience and 
military strategy on diplomatic decisions. 194 pages. Paper: $1.95. Cloth: $4.95. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
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new and forthcoming WILEY books for political scientists . . . 





LAWYERS AND JUDGES 


By Joe. B. GrossMAN, University of Wisconsin. Using information culled from in- 
terviews and questionnaires, this book analzyes the influence of the American Bar 
Association on the recruitment of federal judges. Grossman identifies the goals of 
each of the parties to the selection process as well as their strategies—and points out 
the formal rules and informal norms that govern their actions. 228 pages. $6.75. 


THE GOLDEN ROAD TO MODERNITY: 


Village Life in Contemporary Burma 


By Manninc Nasu, The University of Chicago. States the sources of susceptibility 

and resistance to social change in a newly developing nation—and points out the 

range of opportunities that appear to the ordinary villager in a modernizing society. 

Nash focuses on the peasants of Upper Burma whose responses to the government in 

ry a will determine the course of Burma’s social and cultural change. 333 pages. 
6.93. 


ESSAYS ON COMPARATIVE INSTITUTIONS 


By S. N. E1sensrapt, The Hebrew University. Encompasses essays on two different 
aspects of the study of institutions: the fully structured and organized institutions 
‘(e.g., age groups and bureaucratic organizations), and the behavioral processes and 
the personal attitudes related to them. Approx. 400 pages. $7.95. 


FROM COLLECTIVE SECURITY TO PREVENTIVE 
DIPLOMACY 


Edited by Jorr Larus, Brandeis University. Examines how the concept of collective 
security has fared in the League of Nations and the United Nations and why it has 
been superseded by “preventive diplomacy.” Using eight case histories, Larus in- 
cludes selections from the records of the two international organizations to show 
how each tried to maintain the peace by collective means. Approx. 586 pages. Pa- 
per: Prob. $4.50. Cloth: Prob. $6.95. 


POLITICS IN LEBANON 


Edited by Leonard Binner, The University of Chicago. Containing the papers pre- 
sented at a symposium, this is the first book on Lebanese politics to appear in twenty 
years. It represents the first comprehensive analysis of the politics of this country 
since the inception of Lebanese independence. Approx. 332 pages. Prob. $7.95. 


~ GOVERNMENTAL POLICY AND INTERNATIONAL 


= ee: 


| EDUCATION 


Edized by STEWART Fraser, George Peabody College for Teachers. A research sym- 
posia discussing the comparative roles that various governments play in encouraging 
and. controlling educational exchange. The studies highlight the contrast between 
recent developments in Western and Communist bloc countries—and are set against 
a philosophical, historical and cultural background of international education. Ap- 
prox. 408 pages. Prob. $7.50. 


605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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A SURVEY OF UNITED 
STATES-LATIN AMERICAN RELATIONS 


J. Lloyd Mecham 


This analytical survey text is the first in ten years to trace the evolution of the 
Latin-American foreign policy of the United States from its beginnings in the 
days of independence to the present time. The book is organized both histor- 
ically and topically, with adequate coverage of both United States policies of 


general application and United States relations with individual countries. 


About 480 pages Clothbound A Fall 1965 Publication 


POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 


Readings in Political Science 
Howard D. Hamilton 


One hundred seventeen articles, documents, and essays illumine the basic in- 
stitutions, processes, and functions of government from Aristotle’s time to the 
Freedom Rides. An introduction and study questions preface each selection, 


and a chart correlates the readings with major basic texts. 


359 pages Paperbound 1962 $3.95 


POLITICS AND SOCIAL LIFE 
An Introduction to Political Behavior 
Edited by Nelson W. Polsby, Robert A. Dentler, 
and Paul A. Smith 


This text and reader provides a systematic review of the scientific study of 
political behavior, emphasizing what we know now, not programs or promises. 
Each of the eight chapters contains an original essay integrating current 
knowledge on a topic of primary concern, plus eight to twelve outstanding 


recent studies of the topic. 


879 pages 1963 $9.75 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON: NEW YORK- ATLANTA: GENEVA,ILL~- DALLAS - PALO ALTO 
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The first open wire tine (linked here at the Nevada-Utah border) could carry only three calls and was vulnerable to interruptions. 


5O years ago a transcontinental phone call 
took 23 minutes to complete 


Today, when you dial it yourself, that same call goes through 
in about 25 seconds (and costs about one-tenth the price) 


Telephone service has come a long way since that historic call in 1915. 
It has grown in scope from 9,000,000 phones and a single open line 
spanning the continent to 88,000,000 phones and a huge network of several 
hundred thousand channels including 24,000 that cross the continent, 
via several different routes, from the east to the west coast. 


Accomplishment has been the keynote since the first coast-to-coast 
telephone call. Improvements in local exchanges and Long Distance circuits 
have led to better and more efficient telephone service. 


These developments have been effective in reducing the cost of calls. 
Fifty years ago, the cost of a three-minute call from New York to San 
Francisco was $20.70. Today, it costs you as little as $1. (Rate for 3-minute, 
station-to-station call, after 8 P.M. and all day Sunday, plus tax.) 


And still the future is full of promise. New phones will be introduced, 
technology will be improved and advances made that will open up a whole 
new world of communications. 





4s “4 
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Today, 30,000 calls a day are completed 
guickly and easily between New York and the 
west coast and Long Distance is truly "the 
next best thing to being there.” 


Bell System 


American Telephone and Telegraph 
and Associated Companies - 





THE JUDICIAL MIND , 


The Attitudes and Ideologies of Supreme Court Justices, 
1946-1963 
by Glendon Schubert 


” 


This is a study of the human elements that underlie the many major changes in national 
public policy which have come about as a result of decisions handed down by the Supreme 
Court during the middle decades of the twentieth century. The author has undertaken a 
rigorous examination of the Court’s decision-making record between 1946 and 1963, sub- 
jected it to factor analysis and cumulative linear scaling, and constructed a composite multi- 
dimensional model of the group decision—making function for the Supreme Court. 

“Professor Schubert's volume is a brilliantly sustained extension of neglected methods to 
the analysis of the most distinctive institution of the American system of public order. ... [He] 
has launched a mighty craft in intellectual competition. . . ."~~—Harold D. Lasswell. 


275 pages 70 equations, figures, tables $10.00 


DATA PROCESSING 


Applications to Political Research 
by Kenneth Janda 


This handbook is designed specifically for the beginner as an introduction to the use of 
modern data processing technology in political research. Particular attention is paid to ways 
in which information can be recorded, organized, and manipulated in punchcard form. Sixty- 
six figures illustrate commonly used computers and auxiliary equipment, and provide facsimi- 
les of original documents with information transcribed on code sheets and punchcards. Hand- 
books for Research in Political Behavior 

288 pages cloth, $7.50 paper, $3.45 


URBANIZATION IN WEST AFRICA 


A Review of Current Literature 
by Ruth P. Simms 


In this discussion, the author deals with the substantive literature of urbanization, popu- 
lation change, social change, and applied urban policy, as well as the specific methods [and 
attendant difficulties} involved in conducting research and gathering data for studies on ur- 
banization. In her text, she refers to over 200 books, monographs, unpublished reports, theses, 
U. N. documents, and articles, which in turn are keyed to an extensive Annotated Bibliogra- 
phy. 

109 pages paper, $2.95 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Evanston, Illinois 
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VULCAN A. D. MCMLXV 


If the Roman god, Vulcan, were around today, that extraordinary ironworker 
might be astounded by the feats which his modern counterparts are performing 
—and without the use of supernatural powers. 


At Central Foundry Division’s Saginaw plant, he would find skilled metal- 
molding technicians using a specially designed electric induction furnace 
which keeps molten metals at 2750 degrees Fahrenheit. The metals are poured 
into molds which produce an amazing variety of vital automotive components 
with superior quality and dependability. 


More than 25,000 General Motors people are employed in various phases of 
metal casting. This is not surprising because metals are basic to the manufacture 
of all GM products. Actually, these workers are but a small fraction of the total 
of 660,000 employes on the General Motors team. Each is a highly important 
factor in the progress of a most progressive company. 


General Motors Is People... 


making better things for you 
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“A skilled survey of the history of the cold war. 


. Searching, sensible and enlightening.” 
~THE EARL OF AVON saben Sir Anthony Eden) 
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The Cold War: 1917-1865 
hy Desmond Donnelly 


In this vitally important book, Mr. Donnelly traces the 
Communist drive for world domination from the 
Bolshevik Revolution to the new and appalling threat 
that mankind faces today from Red China. In his 
reasoned interpretation of events that have dominated 
our lives, he lays bare the remorseless aims of Stalin and 
offers a sharp perspective on such events as the struggle 
for Berlin, the Korean and Indo-China wars, Stalin’s 
death, and the Cuba crisis that have increased the menace W 4 

to the free world. He makes clear that while the United DESMOND 
States and the Soviet Union have emerged as super DONNELLY 
powers, the American people have gained heroic stature British Labour M.P., 
by accepting the leadership once borne by the British—a and a writer of note, 
burden that will become increasingly heavy in a future mae of ite word 
where, he writes, “lie new challenges and ordeals, calling ending oe m 
for courage, more courage, implacable purpose and earlier book, The 


endless prudence.” $7.95 at all bookstores Ha na : Explo- 


Iron Curtain, was 


ST. MARTIN’S PRESS, 175 Fifth Ave., New York United States in 1959, 
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V NEW DOUBLEDAY 





ANCHOR BOOKS 


À THE FIRST NAME IN QUALITY PAPERBACK PUBLISHING 
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THE GREAT DEBATE 

Theories of Nuclear Strategy 

by Raymond Aron; translated from the French by Ernst Pawel. 

“A philosopher of distinction, a noted sociologist, a student of history, 
M. Aron... transcends the controversies which form the headlines of 


the day, to distill the positive contribution of both sides.”-—HENRY A. 
KISSINGER, Book Week. 95¢ 


THE BERKELEY STUDENT REVOLT 

Facts and Interpretations 

Edited by Seymour Martin Lipset and Sheldon S. Wolin. 

Two political scientists from Berkeley, themselves in disagreement over 
the meaning of the revolt, here present a wide range of opinions from 
participants, faculty members and outside observers, plus a detailed 


chronology and a sampling of the pamphlets and manifestoes handed out 
by both sides. dn Anchor Original. $1.95 


THE ERA OF TYRANNIES 

by Elie Halevy; translated by R. K., Webb, with a Note by Fritz Stern. 
First publication in English of this important collection of essays by one 
of the greatest of modern historians. Written between 1907 and 1936, the 


essays, on the nature and development of socialism, include Halevy’s 
brilliant analysis of World War I. An Anchor Original. $1.45 


THE REFORM OF PARLIAMENT 

by Bernard Crick. 

This critical examination of the British Parliament’s legislative role dis- 
cusses current Parliamentary functions, attitudes, and institutional ma- 
chinery, and sets forth positive proposals for the reform of both Houses. 
An Anchor Original. ` $145 


CONGRESSIONAL CONTROL OF ADMINISTRATION 
by Joseph P. Harris. 
A thorough study of the controls Congress attempts to apply to Execu- 


tive departments and agencies, Originally published by the Brookings 
Institution. $1.45 


DOUBLEDAY COMPANY, INC. 
Garden City, New York 


including LAaIDLAw BROTHERS, River Forest, Illinois, 
publishers of textbooks for elementary and secondary schools. 
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Outstanding books for college courses ..........+: 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


JOHN M. PFIFFNER, University of Southern California; and 
ROBERT PRESTHUS, Cornell University 


Standard textbook provides a comprehensive account of public administration today. It inte- 
grates the descriptive-institutional material of administrative science and the behavioral anal- 
yses of administration in action. Book analyzes the nature of public bureaucracy and the po- 
litical environment with its attendant pressures on the public administrator; incorporates ma- 
terial on decision making and data-processing in fact finding and planning; reflects pertinent 
research in group behavior, individual motivation, leadership dynamics, etc. 4th Ed., 1960. 
570 pp., illus. $8.00 


EUROPEAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


A Comparative Approach 


CLIFFORD A. L. RICH, Oklahoma State University; ROBERT O. GIBBON, Wisconsin State College, 
Eau Claire; LOWELL G. NOONAN, San Fernando Valley State College; HELMUT BADER, El 
Camino College: and KAREL HULICKA, State University of New York at Buffalo 


Edited by CLIFFORD A. L. RICH 


Designed for the first course in comparative government, this book presents a balanced ac- 
count of the politics and government of five major European powers: England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and the U.S.S.R. Experts on each country analyze the causal determinants of 
political action, providing the student with a sound basis for drawing comparative conclu- 
sions. Book focuses on the governing process in order to give a clear understanding of how 
the major European systems compare to that of the U.S. A final chapter surveys trends to- 
ward European union. 1962. 780 pp., illus. $8.00 


Government and Politics in Latin America 


Edited by HAROLD EUGENE DAVIS, The American University 


Written by 11 contributing experts, this volume presents a balanced picture of the common 
political problems and trends in Latin America. The book depicts the rapidly changing, often 
violent political and social life in which emergent forces are taking shape; analyzes govern- 
mental institutions in relation to power structures and in terms of their functions; examines 
the social and economic problems that challenge these governments today. It discusses the 
policies adopted to deal with these problems and the administrative machinery employed. 
Book concludes with an evaluation of democratic trends and prospects revealed in the pre- 
ceding chapters. 1958. 539 pp., illus. $7.50 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


EARL R. ROLPH and GEORGE F. BREAK, both University of California, Berkeley 


Thoroughly class tested book sets forth the theoretical and technical issues in public finance 
at all levels of government. It shows effectively how economic intelligence can be applied to 
the problems of public finance; provides a descriptive-historical analysis of government finance 
today and its role in the economy. Various tax resources available to the government are pre- 
sented in detail. Drawing mainly on American experience, the book examines in detail cur- 
rent social security programs, the problems arising from the rapid growth of cities, and fiscal 
theory and policy. 1961. 586 pp., illus. $7.50 


The Ronald Press Company........ 
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Congo 1964 


Political Documents of a Developing Nation, in the Original French 


$ 

CENTRE DE RECHERCHE ET D'INFORMATION SOCIO-POLITIQUES of 
Brussels, This volume contains the most comprehensive collection of annotated 
political documents relating to all phases of Congolese activity during the year, 
and places particular emphasis on the crucial rebellion which became an inter- 
national crisis in 1964. Documents are in French; the Introduction has been trans- 
lated and expanded for the English-speaking audience by Professor Herbert Weiss 
of New York University. 450 pages. $12.50 


Wilson 


Campaigns for Progressivism and Peace, 1916-1917 


By ARTHUR S$. LINK. Volume 5 of Professor Link’s authoritative biography 
of Woodrow Wilson covers events from the beginning of the presidential cam- 
paign of 1916 to the entry of the United States into the First World War. 


478 pages. Illus. $8.50 





































Political Development in Pakistan 


By KARL von VORYS. This analysis of Pakistani politics under Ayub Khan 
focuses on the practical limitations of that leader's ability to mobilize mass back- 
ing even when he is supported by a powerful army. Of particular significance is 
the non-totalitarian character of Ayub Khan’s program and the demonstration it 
may represent of the extent to which democratic institutions are adaptable to the 
conditions of emerging nations. 350 pages. $6.50 


The State and Economic Enterprise 
in Japan 
No. 2, “Studies in the Modernization of Japan” 


Edited by W. W. LOCK WOOD. Dealing with the extraordinary economic mod- 
ernization that has been taking place in Japan since 1868, this is an analysis of 
Japan’s historical opportunities and how men used them, Prepared under the 
auspices of the Association for Asian Studies. 735 pages. $12.50 


Government Risk-Sharing in 


Foreign Investment 


By MARINA von NEUMANN WHITMAN. Since World War II six risk- 
sharing institutions to stimulate foreign investment have been established by the 
United States government and several international organizations. Professor Whit- 
man makes a thorough study of these institutions and evaluates the importance 
and effectiveness of each, from the Investment Guaranty Program to the Agency 
for International Development. 370 pages. $8.50 
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THE STATE OF THE UNION: 


COMMENTARIES ON AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
ROBERT B. DISHMAN, University of New Hampshire 


Designed to provide basic government courses with a comprehensive picture of modern 
American democracy, this book offers sixty-four readings organized around key 
phrases from the Preamble to the Constitution. The use of thìs unifying principle 
makes possible a sense of definite form and development within a text which includes 
many different views and interpretations by contributors from a wide diversity of 
backgrounds. Supporting and carrying out the basic framework are twenty-eight essays 
by the editor which provide background material and clarify the points at issue. The 
titles of these editorial commentaries illustrate the generous scope of the work: 


WE THE PEOPLE 

FORM A MORE PERFECT UNION—The Nation and the States: What Future for 
Federalism? - Town and City, U.S.A.: What Price Urbanization? - The President 
and Congress: Must Separation Mean Stalemate? - The American Party System: How 
Responsive and Responsible? 

INSURE DOMESTIC TRANQUILITY—Social Class in America: How Real is the 
American Dream? - Church and State: How High the Wall of Separation? - Big 
Business: Boon or Bane? - Big Labor: Too Weak or Too Strong? + Big Government: 
Servant or Master? 

ESTABLISH JUSTICE—The Supreme Court: Court of Law or Keeper of the Nation’s 
Conscience? - Crime and Punishment: Justice for the Innocent and the Guilty Alike? 
PROMOTE THE GENERAL WELFARE—Government Under Pressure: Group Inter- 
ests or the General Welfare? - Education in America: How Good are Our Schools? + 
The Arts in America: Whose Tastes Shall Prevail? - The Affluent Society: What Are 
the Problems of Abundance? - The Welfare State: Road to What? 

SECURE THE BLESSINGS OF LIBERTY—The Negro in America: First- or Second- 
Class Citizen? - The Communist Party, U.S.A.: How Much Freedom for Subversives? 
- The Radical Right: Patriots or Fanatics? 

PROVIDE FOR THE COMMON DEFENSE—The Challenge of World Communism: 
How Clear and Present Is the Danger? - Strategy for the Missile Age: How to Meet 
the Communist Challenge? 

1965. 546 pages. Paper. $4.85 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
College Department ¢+¢ 597 Fifth Avenue ° N.Y. 
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ESSENTIAL BOOKS FOR 
INSIGHT INTO THE 
POLITICS OF 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 





The Rise of 

Indonesian Communism 

by RUTH T. McVEY 
The Communist Party of Indonesia (PKI) was founded fifty years 
ago. This important study examines the development of the PKI 
from its birth in 1914 to its temporary eclipse in 1927 after a dis- 
astrous attempt at revolution. Miss McVey documents the 


growth of the party as a part of the Indonesian political scene, 
and also as a component of a world movement. $10.00 


Cambodia's 
Foreign Policy 
by ROGER M. SMITH 


How a small country, independent for little more than a decade, 
came to acquire critical importance in world affairs, and how she 
has made use of a policy of non-alignment to further her own 
interests in dealing with East and West, are subjects of this timely 
and important study. , $5.75 


Thailand and 

the Struggle for 
Southeast Asia 

by DONALD E. NUECHTERLEIN 


This carefully balanced account of Thailand’s foreign policy 
over the past 25 years details the country’s foreign relations dur- 
ing and after World War II, its role in the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization, and its position as an anti-communist bastion of 
utmost strategic importance. $5.95 


Cornell University Press 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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Just published . . . ; 
READINGS IN SOVIET POLITICS : 

AND GOVERNMENT : 

A Reader z 

Edited, with introductory notes, by RANDOLPH J. BRAHAM, The City College 5 

of the City University of New York $ 

; A comprehensive collection of readings on Soviet government and politics featuring arti- ie 
Be cles from both leading Western scholars and commentators and Soviet writers. Es 
ES 1965; 384 pages; $4.95 Be 
es 


THE STAGES OF POLITICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
by A. F. K. ORGANSKI, University of Michigan 


A study in comparative government which follows the modern nation from birth to death, 
showing how and why political institutions change from age to age, and concentrating in 
particular on the contribution of politics to economic development. 


1965; 256 pages; $3.95 


Recently published .. . 


BRITISH POLITICS IN THE 
COLLECTIVIST AGE 
by SAMUEL H. BEER, Harvard University 


A valuable addition to our literature on British politics. The argument is stimulating, pow- 
erfully developed, and documented with rich scholarship. 

—tLeslie Lipson, University of California, Berkeley 
1965; 384 pages; $5.95 





In preparation... 


PRIVATE POWER AND 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


by GRANT McCONNELL, The University of Chicago 
Spring 1966 
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POLITICS AMONG NATIONS 
The Struggle for Power and Peace ee 
a by HANS J. MORGENTHAU, The University of Chicago a 
z . .. a superb book, indispensable to students of the field. a 


SS -Henry J. Abraham, University of Pennsylvania Bo 
oe Third Edition; 660 pages; 5 maps; $7.50 S 





For further information, write to 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 


College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 
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RANDOM HOUSE 


ER Sas pe amet 
Just published on @ 


THE SOVIET POLITICAL SYSTEM 


An Interpretation 
by ALFRED G. MEYER, Michigan State University 


A major work on the Soviet governmental system by a leading Western scholar. Professor 
Meyer is concerned with processes as well as institutions, and seeks significant informal 
patterns behind formal facades; he also draws fruitful comparisons between the Soviet 
system and other “model systems,” including that of the United States, and modern bureau- 
cratic organizations, 


1965; 512 pages; $5.95 


In preparation . . 


CRISIS AND CONTINUITY IN WORLD 
POLITICS Readings in International Relations 


READINGS IN POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


Edited by GEORGE A. LANYI and WILSON C. McWILLIAMS, both of Oberlin College 
Spring 1966; about 640 pages; about $4.95 


POLITICAL MAN AND SOCIAL MAN 
Edited by ROBERT PAUL WOLFF, Columbia University 
Spring 1966; about 512 pages; about $4.95 paperbound 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


An Introduction to Political Science 


Edited by JOHN C. WAHLKE, University of Buffalo 
and ALEX N. DRAGNICH, Vanderbilt University 


Spring 1966; about 620 pages; about $7.50 
RANDOM HOUSE STUDIES IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


A distinguished series of original works in paperbound editions. 
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Just published 
THE POLITICAL PROCESS Executive Bureau-Legislative Committee Relations, Re- Z 
vised Edition by J. LEIPER FREEMAN, Vanderbilt University PS13; $1.45 Ka 


MARXISM AND COMMUNISM Essential Readings Edited by ROBERT V. DANIELS, 
University of Vermont PS49; $1.95 


WIRETAPPING ON TRIAL A Case Study in the Judicial Process by WALTER F. 
MURPHY, Princeton University PS50; $1.95 


BIG CITY POLITICS A Comparative Guide to the Political Systems of Nine American 
Cities by EDWARD C. BANFIELD, Harvard University PS48; $1.95 


In preparation... 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE SUPERPOWERS United States-Soviet Interac- ee 
tion at the United Nations by JOHN G. STOESSINGER, Hunter College November Be 
1965; PS53; about $1.95 ss 
THE REVOLUTION IN STATECRAFT Informal Penetration by ANDREW M. 5 
SCOTT, University of North Carolina November 1965; PS51; about $1.95 


For further information, write to RANDOM HOUSE 
The College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 
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Recent Research Projects 


Conducted at the request of Federal, 


state and local government agencies 
universities, and 
foundations: 


- Community Renewal Planning 


Planning Action for Public Housing 

integrated Housing 

Longitudinal Study of School Districts 

Attitudes toward Negro Demonstrations 
Transportation Planning Study 

Poverty & Social Isolation 

Fertility and Family Planning 

Manpower Needs of New York City 

Reasons non-Federal Scientists Remain non-Federal 
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DE GAULLE: IMPLACABLE ALLY 


Roy C. Macridis De Gaulle’s important pronouncements and writings are brought to- 
gether here, with emphasis on the World War II period and the years since his return to power as 
president of the Fifth Republic. The editor’s analysis of De Gaulle’s political philosophy facilitates 
an understanding of present French national government and foreign relations. The preface by 
Maurice Duverger appraises the relevance of De Gaulle’s policies to the problems of contemporary 
world politics, 245 pp. Paper. $2.60 


New and Recent 


THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC: 


lis Government and Polities l 


Peter H. Odegard ° Hans H. Baerwald A comprehensive analysis of the spirit 
and structure of the American Republic, focusing on political power, the ideas, values, and theories 
that have given direction ahd purpose to the U. S. government, and emphasizing process and policy. 
Instructor's manual. 851 pp. $8.50. AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: Readings and Documents, ed- 
ited by ve H. Odegard, may be used with THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC or any other text. Paper. 
617 pp. shoe 


MODERN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Felix A. Nig rO This introductory text réflects the fundamental changes in the public admin- 
istration field by emphasizing the policy-making role of administration and the analysis of human 
behavior in governmental organizations. Examples from all levels of government. Case studies. 
539 pp. $6.75. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF THE UNITED. STATES 


William C. Havard A brief, yet sophisticated basic text on the U. S. government, 
with a critical evaluation of organization, functions, and policies and a full treatment of the work- 
ing system of American politics at all levels. 245 pp. Paper. $2.95. 


POLITICS AND THE WARREN COURT 


Alexander M. Bickel Presents American democracy as a government of men as well 
as laws, arguing that politics as much as legal precedent determines whether Supreme Court decisions 
become social practice, using as examples the decisions on school desegregation, school prayer, Fed- 
eral aid to education, and political reapportionment. 320 pp. $6.95 


THE RISE OF URBAN AMERICA 


Constance McLaughlin Green A Pulitzer-prize winner traces the economic, politi- 
cal, and social forces that led to today's urban civilization and shows that the American city is not 
a recent phenomenon. 224 pp. $4.95. 


WHO’S RUNNING THIS TOWN? 


Ritchie P. Lowry “An examination of the leadership in a California community and .. . 
an effort to work out a scientific typology of the different kinds of leadership that might be applica- 
ble to other small American cities and towns . . . displays clear evidence of a lively intellect deeply - 
involved with some of the important problems of contemporary social science and American life.”"— 
W. Lloyd Warner. 250 pp. $5.95. 


HARPER & ROW, PUBLISHERS 49 EAST 33d STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10016 
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AIDS TO UNDERSTANDING, INQUIRY, AND : 


DISCUSSION——POLITICAL SCIENCE TEXTS 
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DIMENSIONS OF 
POLITICAL ANALYSIS: 
An introduction to the 
Contemporary Study 

of Politics 


by Cyril Roseman, Charles G. 
Mayo, and F. B. Collinge, all 
of San Francisco State College 


THE COMMUNIST 
REVOLUTION IN ASIA: 
Tactics, Goals, and 
Achievements 

edited by Robert A. Scalapino, 
University of California, 

at Berkeley 


THE ELECTORAL 
PROCESS 

edited by 

M. Kent Jennings, The 
University of Michigan, 
and Harmon Zeigler, 
University of Oregon 


GOVERNMENT 
REGULATION 

OF BUSINESS: A Casebook 
Prepared by The Inter-University 
Case Program, Inc. 

edited by Edwin A. Bock, 
Syracuse University, and 
President of the Inter-University 
Case Program, Inc. 


SOCIETY, LAW, 
AND MORALITY: 
Readings in 
Social Philosophy 


edited by Frederick A. Olafson, 
The Johns Hopkins University 


For approval copies, write: Box 903 


Dimensions of Political Analysis provides first-hand familiarity 
with the perspectives and methods of prominent twentieth cen- 
tury studies in political science. This new text-reader presents 
and analyzes thirty selections which are organized to illustrate 
the major concerns of the discipline: a) traditional and be- 
havioral analysis, b) the science of politics, c) power, d) com- 
munications, and e) competition, conflict, and control. The 
volume is designed to dramatize the use of basic concepts of 
political analysis in actual research, relating these concepts to 
the issues confronting students of government and politics. 
February 1966, approx. 384 pp., $6.95 


Covering all of the major countries of East and South Asia, this 
volume presents the first comprehensive study of Asian Com- 
munism. Chalmers Johnson, Chong-sik Lee, John H. Badgely, 
and Ralph Retzlaff, among others, focus upon all aspects of 
Communist Party activity. Accent is on present trends and situa- 
tions in Asia. Ample, well-documented background material 
serves to convey a sense of the historical nature, as well as the 
immediacy, of the struggle. 1965, 432 pp., $7.50 


This new book views the electoral process from two main per- 
spectives; the level of the individual voter and citizen and the 
level of the political parties and candidates. The contributions 
present a picture of the current trends in research and scholar- 
ship on the electoral process. Blending theoretical and empirical 
materials, the essays stress comparative and longitudinal data 
as well as emphasize parties and candidates as vital segments 
of the electoral process. January 1966, approx. 384 pp., $6.75 


Each of the seven case studies in this new volume “describes 
the flow of events and the pattern of forces that led a federal 
government agency to initiate a regulatory action, and the ac- 
tions and forces that went into consideration and decision of 
the case. Moreover, each case study narrative depicts the pur- 
poses, tactics, or outlooks in the regulatory process ... a col- 
lection that will enable the reader to see the workings of regu- 
latory processes from the different vantage points or perspectives 
of the major types of participants or contestants.”—from the 
editor’s Introduction. 1965, approx. 528 pp., $9.95 


This collection of readings contains some of the most famous 
and influential views on the ways in which moral considerations 
impinge upon law, particularly in the area of civil disobedience. 
A thematic continuity is maintained by long excerpts from the 
really fundamental writers on the subject. 1961, 518 pp., $8.95 
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DISILLUSION AND REGENERATION: 
THE QUEST FOR A DISCIPLINE 


Davip B. TRUMAN 
Columbia University 


A discipline, at least to the initiated, is 
mown more by the questions it asks than by 
he answers that it provides. For questions 
ndicate goals or aspirations that answers may 
iot reach. At certain periods, however, a field 
f knowledge may be more conspicuously char- 
terized by the controversies that occur 
imong those who work in it. When these take 
he form of debates over the adequacy of par- 
icular answers, as determined by agreed, even 
hough sometimes imprecise, criteria of assess- 
nent, they are unlikely to be highly prominent, 
xcept for the immediate participants. When, 
m the other hand, such controversies extend to 
ihe standing of the questions asked and place 


n dispute the means of appraising answers, it ` 


yecomes obvious to all that something is hap- 
yening that has implications for the entire field. 
Dlearly the discipline is undergoing redefini- 
ion or at least an attempt at redefinition that 
nay sharply alter its meaning. If the criteria 
or admitting questions and for validating 
mswers are changed, the discipline is changed. 
nescapably, therefore, controversies of this 
ort involve participants and observers in 
‘onsiderable numbers. 

The pertinence of these observations to the 
ield of political science in the past decade or so 
1eeds no elaboration, I am sure. It may be less 
»bvious, however, that this situation in the 
ield has a history that extends back a good 
nany years. A view of that history may both 
hed useful light on our current controversies 
ind perhaps help us to assess their implications. 

At the very outset I am willfully going to 
‘ommit the sin of parochialism by confining my 
emarks primarily to the discipline in the 
Jnited States. In justification I would argue 


* Presidential address delivered at the annual 
neeting of the American Political Science Asso- 
dation, Washington, D. C., September 8, 1965. 


that the problems of political science are, if 
only because of the number of practitioners 
involved, chiefly problems of American politi- 
cal science. In the period on which I shall fc- 
cus, beginning roughly two decades before the 
turn of the century, the influences upon ths 
men who were developing the American disci- 
pline did not have their origin solely in ths 
United States, but their responses to these in- 
fluences were highly distinctive. These re- 
sponses, moreover, set the stage for the contro- 
versies that have had their center in the United 
States, though their margins have extended far 
beyond this country. 

In thinking about the contemporary devel- 
opment of political science I find particularl 
suggestive the notion of the paradigm, which 
is one of the two key concepts in Thomas &. 
Kuhn’s The Structure of Scientific Revolutions? 
By this term he means a common set of be- 
liefs, constituting a kind of open-ended model 
that more or less explicitly defines the legiti- 
mate problems and methods of a research field, 
the working elements of what he calls “normal 
science.” The developmental pattern of a ma- 
ture science, he argues, is a movement from one 
generally accepted view of a research field to a 
successor. Prior to the emergence of such a re- 
search consensus, a field——such as physical op- 
tics before Newton—is characterized rather by 
a number of competing schools, not necessarily 
“unscientific” but bearing at most a loose re- 
semblance to one another. 

Kuhn is concerned, of course, with the physi- 
cai sciences, but he explicitly does not rule ous 
the possibility that comparable patterns of de- 
velopment characterize the social sciences. He 
leaves open the question of whether any parts 
of the social sciences have yet acquired para- 


"1 Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1962. 
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digms or ever will. He would not, however, 
deny that many, if not all, of those fields dis- 
play most of the features of the pre- or non- 
paradigmatic stage of inquiry. 

In the formative years of political science in 
the United States, in the decades around the 
turn of the century, the field did not have a 
paradigm, nor has it acquired one since. Un- 
questionably the absence of such an agreed 
model has influenced the pace and pattern of 
change in the field, for a crucial feature of a 
true paradigm is its precision. This gives form 
and direction to ‘‘normal science.” More im- 
portant for the birth of scientific revolutions, 
precision in the paradigm permits the investi- 
gator to know when something is wrong, t.e., 
contrary to what should be expected, and to 
see the need for paradigm change. In the ab- 
sence of a. paradigm and hence of a relatively 
precise means of knowing where, if not why, 
an existing conception is deficient, dissatisfac- 
tions with existing formulations in a field are 
not eliminated. Rather they may be multi- 
plied. But they are likely to lack the coherence 
and the sharpness of focus that can be pro- 
vided by a true paradigm. 

I think it Js accurate to argue, nevertheless, 
that something loosely analogous to a para- 
digm characterized American political science 
for at least the half-century running from some- 
time in the 1880s into the 1930s. In order not 
to distort Kuhn’s provocative conception, this 
should be thought of as simply an implicit 
though fairly general agreement on what to do 
and how to proceed in the field. Because the 
matters in agreement were vague and the terms 
applicable to them loose and imprecise, they 
permitted a product diverse both in quality and 
in intent. Despite this diversity, however, the 
works of most political scientists had a number 
of qualities in common that serve to identify 
the nature of the general agreement and the 
form and character of the discipline. 

The political science that emerged about the 
turn of the century gradually displaced and was 
in considerable part a revolt against an older 
tradition of preceptive and scholastic formal- 
ism. The new trend was toward contempor- 
aneity and “facts,” in the name of ‘‘realism” 
and of “science.”’ Its early stirrings can be illu- 
strated by Woodrow Wilson’s Congressional 
Government (1885) but interestingly not by his 
later treatise on The State, which was clearly of 
the older mold. More than by Wilson or by any 
American, the note of change was struck by 
James Bryce in his American Commonwealth 
(1888). The trend that it signified lasted well 
into the 1930s, but it reached something of a 
peak about the turn of the century as part of 
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the general pursuit of “realism” that was char- 
acteristic of the Progressive Movement in liter- 
ature, in journalism, and in most of the emerg- 
ing social sciences. 

At the risk of distortion and over-simplifica- 
tion, I shall propose six closely related features 
of this predominant agreement that profoundly 
marked the discipline. That mark helps to put 
our current quandaries and controversies in 
instructive context. These six features, stated 
for the moment without elaboration, were: 
(1) an unconcern with political systems as such, 
including the American system, which 
amounted in most cases to taking their proper- 
ties and requirements for granted; (2) an unex- 
amined and mostly implicit conception of po- 
litical change and development that was bland- 
ly optimistic and unreflectively reformist; 
(3) an almost total neglect of theory in any 
meaningful sense of the term; (4) a consequent 
enthusiasm for a conception of “science” that 
rarely went beyond raw empiricism; (5) a 
strongly parochial preoccupation with things 
American that stunted the development of an 
effective comparative method; and (6) the es- 
tablishment of a confining commitment to con- 
crete description. 

Lack of concern for the political system as 
such meant, first of all, that the discipline 
worked within implicit and common-sense 
assumptions about the requirements of the 
system, its boundaries, and the articulation of 
its elements. Yet these assumptions essentially 
fixed many of the questions that the discipline 
could ask and set the limits on the answers 
that could be supplied, whether in analytical 
or in prescriptive terms. This in turn meant 
that particular segments of the system could be 
described and prescribed for without reference 
to implications for or effects upon the system 
as a whole. This tendency, it seems to me, is at 
the heart of the negative connotations recently 
attached to the label “institutionalist.”? The 
target of such criticism can hardly be the study 
of institutions, since one can scarcely imagine 
a, political science in which institutions, as per- 
sistent patterns of political action, would not 
be a proper and central focus of concern. Cri- 
ticism rather bears on treating an institution in 
its own terms, at face value, and without ref- 
erence to other portions of the inclusive scheme 
or to the functions of a particular pattern with- 
in the system. 

Unconcern with the system as such meant 
that political scientists, and commentators 
generally, assumed in effect a kind of atomistic 
non-system. Preoccupation with isolated par- 
ticulars and a commitment to the concrete and 
the “practical”? led so far away from concern 
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with the political system as a whole that it was 
virtually assumed out of existence. The field in 
consequence was condemned to working with- 
in the conventional, legalistic conceptions of 
the system, since it lacked the means of dealing 
with it, conceptually and empirically, in any 
other terms. 

Closely and quite logically associated with 
this unconcern for the characteristics of the sys- 
tem was a view of political change or develop- 
ment that optimistically and uncritically as- 
sumed an inevitable progress toward democ- 
racy and the rule of law, provided only that 
enlightenment through education and the pub- 
lic channels of communication was sensibly 
provided for. The apparent facts of the relevant 
political world—Western Europe, the Amer- 
icas except for some trouble spots south of the 
border, the self-governing British Dominions, 
China, and Japan—did not, at least until the 
1920s, sharply contradict this bland view. In 
any case, the conception was essentially taken 
for granted. This did not inhibit, rather it en- 
couraged, an enthusiasm for particularistic re- 
form. Unconcern about the political system 
permitted championing proposals such as the 
direct primary without attention to their ram- 
ifying effects, and the assumption of democra- 
tie progress confidently justified the effort. An 
uncritical preoccupation with reform relied 
upon a conception of linear democratic devel- 
opment that seemed likely to terminate in a 
withering away of politics and the realization 
of an immanent harmony among enlightened 
and right-minded men. 

It is not remarkable that this unconcern 
with the political system and with a critical 
view of political change should have carried 
with it, especially among American political 
scientists, an indifference to theory as an ele- 
ment having anything but a conventional, or- 
namental utility for the field. Theory in any 
systematic sense was for the most part peri- 
pheral, not in the main stream of the discipline. 
Albert Bushnell Hart was not much exaggerat- 
ing the temper of his profession when he ob- 
served in 1907, “The most distinctive American 
theory of government is not to theorize.’’? This 
attitude was in part an over-reaction to the 
abstract formalism of an earlier day, but it 
also followed logically from the unexamined 
assumption that the system provided its own 
theory and that the task before the profession 
was to facilitate the inevitable flowering of de- 
mocracy. Small wonder if the textbooks 


2 Albert Bushnell Hart, “The Growth of 
American Theories of Popular Government,” this 
Review, Vol. 1 (August, 1907), p. 560. 
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through which students in this period were in- 
troduced to political science (via American 
government) changed their implicit conceptual 
positions from chapter to chapter, from paze 
to page, and even from paragraph to para- 
graph. A less obvious consequence of this in- 
difference to theory was that the sub-fields of 
political science tended to develop in increas- 
ing isolation. They had nothing in common ex- 
cept that many of them dealt with American 
phenomena and that all of them talked about 
government in some way. Without theory, 
politics tended to become defined as itself an 
isolated sub-field, rather than as the process 
permeating every phenomenon studied by the 
discipline. 

The discipline in these years also tended z0 
take its “science” seriously, but the type of 
science, almost inevitably, was a rank, noa- 
theoretical empiricism. The dominant commit- 
ment was to the collection of facts, In mary 
cases almost for their own sake. This preoce2- 
pation may have been one influence toward 
developing, especially in the 1920s, new de- 
vices for the collection and analysis of data— 
primitive population samples, interviews, 
word-association tests, and so on. But the 
climate of the field was such that the facts 
normally were assumed to speak for then- 
selves. Empirical description, usually in associ- 
ation with uncritical reformist inferences, was 
a hallmark of the field. 

An understandable consequence of the new 
realism was that political science became in- 
creasingly parochial, primarily engrossed in 
things American and, almost inescapably, in 
the minutiae of American phenomena. A nat- 
ural result of this and related commitmenzs 
was that the discipline did little to develcp 
comparison as a basic component of investiga- 
tion. One of the saving features of the older foz- 
malist persuasion was that it had displayed et 
least a rudimentary interest in comparative 
analysis. After the succession of the new real- 
ism, however, what was known as “compara- 
tive government” largely involved a descrip- 
tion of the institutions and structures of partie- 
ular European governmental schemes. Tke 
comparative element rarely went beyond legal- 
istie distinctions and literary gestures. 

Finally and ironically, all five of these fac- 
tors combined to insure that, in rejecting cor- 
finement by the abstract formalism of the ear- 
lier period, the new realism adopted instead an 
equally confining and in some ways even more 
rigid mode of concrete description. Without an 
explicit concern for political systems as such, 
without an interest in the patterns and direc- 
tions of political change, without some com- 
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mitment to theory, and with a compulsion to 
raw empiricism and parochial concerns, the 
narrowness of this political science was virtual- 
ly inescapable. 

This brief and perhaps unfairly simplified 
sketch is not presented in a spirit of conde- 
scension. If it emphasizes shortcomings, more- 
over, that is not because I assume that the per- 
iod produced no gains. Given the temper of the 
American scene in the Age of Reform, the 
state of the means of communication, the pau- 
city of data, and the limited manpower avail- 
able to the discipline, the emergence of these 
characteristics was natural if not inevitable. 
Within the limits that it accepted, the gains 
that the field made were not trifling ones. 

This summary is offered rather to indicate 
that once the experiences of political scientists, 
whether as professionals or as citizens, began to 
raise questions that fell outside the implicit 
general agreement on what to do and how to 
proceed in the field, none of the features of this 
largely implicit consensus could long go un- 
questioned. As such non-congruent experiences 
multiplied, the positions assumed by the disci- 
pline became successively untenable and a 
search for alternatives inescapable. 

No purpose would be served by attempting to 
pinpoint a time at which experiences incon- 
sistent with the general agreement began to 
occur with disturbing frequency; the choice 
would be arbitrary and the effort meaningless. 
The process in any case was one of cumulation. 
Thus the immediate results of World War I 
probably were mixed in their impact. The 
dissolution of the Hapsburg monarchy, the 
formal institutions of the successor states, the 
establishment of the Weimar Republic, and the 
launching of the League of Nations presented 
no immediate inconsistencies. Many political 
scientists, in fact, found it easy to attach to the 
League and to other international organizations 
both the uncritical optimism of the professional 
consensus and the analytical assumptions asso- 
ciated with it. On the other hand, the Bolshevik 
Revolution, with its apparent and apparently 
successful rejection of these assumptions, may 
have had a more disturbing effect. Also the 
retrospective views of the politics of the War, 
illustrated in a rash of semi-popular books on 
propaganda and reflected in Walter Lipp- 
mann’s essays on public opinion, indicated 
some degree of disillusion. Probably more dis- 
turbing were the Fascist coup in Italy and the 
later Nazi take-over in Germany, with their 
open and effective repudiation of the expecta- 
tions and practices that underlay the implicit 
agreements of the profession. The associated 
political instabilities and counter-currents of 
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change throughout Europe, especially in Spain 
and France, and the bankruptcy of the Third 
Republic in 1940, liquidated the intellectual 
utility of the rootless, untheoretic concern for 
descriptive detail that hobbled what was 
known as “comparative government,” but they 
almost as obviously undermined the assump- 
tions and the conventional imperatives of much 
of the rest of the field. 

An order of experience different but of com- 
parable consequence for the profession oc- 
curred during the New Deal and World War II 
periods as academic political scientists in un- 
precedented numbers were transplanted to 
Washington. The impact of such first-hand 
experience with problems and processes at the 
level of the national government cannot be 
calculated, of course, but one cannot doubt 
that it was substantial. This re-shuffling, more- 
over, probably was important not merely for 
the element of direct confrontation with na- 
tional government but also for a confrontation 
of a different sort-—-with the practitioners of 
other social science disciplines. As political 
scientists found themselves in mutually in- 
structive collaboration with men from other 
fields, they were almost compelled to reckon 
with the utilities that these disciplines offered, 
not only for coming to grips with questions of 
immediate urgency but also for dealing with 
questions more strictly professional in char- 
acter. These influences undoubtedly were re- 
ciprocal, but the political scientists’ side of the 
transaction Is the one that concerns us here. 

Finally, at least two sorts of development in 
the decades since World War II have contrib- 
uted to the dissolution of the established pro- 
fessional consensus. One was the drastically 
altered character of world politics after Pots- 
dam. As “over there” moved here, the need for 
a systematic concern with the processes of 
international relations and with political and 
national security strategy became compelling. 
The reality of nuclear weapons and the politico- 
military implications of operations in space 
could not be grasped, if they were to be under- 
stood at all, by the assumptions and concepts 
that had appeared viable in a world based on 
Geneva. A second such development was the 
break-up of the colonial system, the emergence 
of new nations or national entities, and the 
awakening of older ones, which revealed the 
inadequacy of a disciplinary posture that was 
essentially parochial, that took the nature of 
the political system for granted, and that 
lacked an adequate and explicit view of politi- 
cal change. The appearance of the new nations 
demanded not only some sophistication on 
these counts but also tools of analysis equal to 
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the task of a genuine comparative method. The 
conventional descriptive language of ‘‘com- 
parative government’’ was weak enough in 
dealing with the relatively homogeneous and 
generally stable institutions of the Western 
European tradition; it was for the most part 
less than useless for coming to grips with the 
differences, the novelties, and the fluidities of 
the new national systems. 

Although it took experiences such as these 
and their cumulative effects to bring the disci- 
pline as a whole to perceive the inadequacies of 
the prevailing consensus, a succession of indi- 
vidual dissents antedated all or all but the most 
recent of them, and these were the seeds of 
counter-tendency. One thinks, for example, of 
Graham Wallas, whose Human Nature in 
Politics (1908), for all its over-enthusiasm 
about psychology’s potential for political sci- 
ence, was an eloquent and, at least on this side 
of the Atlantic, influential rejection of institu- 
tional description for its own sake. You will 
expect me to mention the almost unclassifiable 
Arthur F. Bentley, who was in but not wholly 
of the Age of Reform. If Bentley has been mis- 
understood in the 1950s and 1960s, his work at 
least has emerged from forty years of almost 
complete neglect. The Bentley revival, more- 
over, was itself symptomatic of the widespread 
readiness within the profession—largely absent 
in 1908—to question the conventional guiding 
agreements. Comparable, if less explicit and 
less radical dissent can be seen in at least some 
of the work of other scholars in the same gen- 
eration, including Beard, Goodnow, and Lowell. 

One must certainly include, moreover, the 
work and the career of Charles E. Merriam, 
who for more than twenty years was the 
prophet of reconstruction in political science. 
The “Chicago school” that he created in the 
years before World War II was not strictly a 
school. It had no dogmas and no orthodoxy 
except a restless skepticism concerning the 
adequacy of prevailing conceptions of the disci- 
pline and a corresponding receptivity to the 
unconventional. Among the most distinctive 
products of those years, however, were several 
that demonstrated a reach for the coherence of 
political phenomena. For example, political 
systems, their properties and conditions of 
change, were, then as now, a central focus of 
Harold Lasswell’s work. Of the same order was 
Frederick L. Schuman’s International Politics, 
which, when it appeared in 1933, broke drama- 
tically with the rootless moralizing and me- 
chanical description then prevailing and fore- 
shadowed new patterns of analysis in that 
growing sub-field. 

There were individual stirrings elsewhere in 
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the 1930s, as in the work of Pendleton Herring, 
then and since a pacemaker for his students and 
colleagues. But restlessness within the field as a 
whole did not develop until after 1945, when 
the effects of the full range of inconsistent 
experiences began to appear. 

Given the looseness and especially the lack of 
precision in the prevailing implicit agreement 
on what to do and how to proceed in the field, 
its weakening and gradual dissolution were 
bound to be followed by a confusion of com- 
peting and divergent, if not incompatib-e, 
views of the appropriate questions to be asked 
and the proper methods to be used. How long 
that state of affairs is likely to exist is anyone’s 
guess. At least three possibilities suggest them- 
selves. First, it may be that the discipline is so 
uninsulated from its environment that it will 
have to wait for a broad intellectual or social 
movement to give it implicit coherence, as tre 
Progressive Movement seems to have done in 
the formative years. If this should be so, tae 
wait, I suspect, will be a long one. A second 
possibility is that segments, at least, of the 
discipline have grown self-conscious enough to 
supply their own momentum and their own 
modes of coherence. These may then develop as 
increasingly divergent and separate schools, 
with little in common except some raw data 
and possibly, but not necessarily, a depart- 
mental label. Or, third, most of the discipline 
may have acquired a degree of self-awareness 
sufficient to permit it to set the outlines of what 
to do, if not altogether how to proceed, without 
total dependence on dominant currents of 
thought in the environment and without tae 
widening cleavages in both conception and 
procedure that the second possibility would 
involve. 

A case can be made for each of these, and at 
this stage it Is impossible to say with confidenze 
which of them, or of a number of variant pat- 
terns, will in fact develop. As an inveterate 
optimist, however, I am disposed to bet on 
something like the third possibility, and I 
should indicate my reasons for the wager as 
well as for my preference. 

The first and most basic reason is the emer- 
gence——perhaps more accurately re-emergenze 
of an explicit interest in the political system. I 
do not refer here to a particular kind of concep- 
tion but much more broadly to a renewed 
awareness of the simple but important assump- 
tion that the phenomena of politics in any 
sphere are interrelated in persistent or recur- 
rent patterns. More important than the aware- 
ness itself is that it has involved explicit exami- 
nation of the relations among things political— 
efforts to specify forms or types of systems, the 
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elements involved in them, the factors associ- 
ated with alterations in systems, and probable 
implications of these forms and mutations for 
the strength of specified values. This consti- 
tutes, of course, a revival of interest in one of 
the classic problems in the study of politics, and 
itis significant for just that reason. For, if a 
new agreement is to emerge on what political 
science is about, it will not come, I am certain, 
from a conception that does not permit the 
discipline, at least in principle, to deal with 
such large, important, and classic problems. 

This revival thus seems to point in the right 
direction, but its implications go beyond that 
advantage. As the political system becomes a 
central focus of inquiry, guided by careful 
theory—of which more in a moment—the iso- 
lation of sub-fields within the discipline should 
begin to break down. National and interna- 
tional systems are not identical, of course, but 
the questions they invite are not wholly dis- 
similar, nor are the terms in which they may be 
analyzed. Explorations at each level may be 
expected to have increasing relevance for the 
other. And the same may be said of subna- 
tional systems, the area last and least directly 
affected by the experiences that disrupted the 
once-prevailing agreement within the disci- 
pline. The centrality of system considerations 
also will make less permissible the analysis of an 
institutional segment or process without refer- 
ence to an explicit conception of the system to 
which it relates. Finally, an attempt to deal 
seriously with the problem of the political 
system necessarily involves reconceptualizing, 
re-casting the language of inter-system com- 
parison. This reconceptualization was clearly 
anticipated a dozen years ago when the Social 
Science Résearch Council set up the Committee 
on Comparative Politics. The committee was 
expected to concentrate on the developing 
nations, but the larger objective was to con- 
trive ways of looking comparatively at whole 
systems in terms of variations in attributes 
common in some degree to all political systems, 
whatever their stage of development. 

A second reason for betting on the possibility 
of a new disciplinary consensus is the revival of 
interest in theory. This development funda- 
mentally was a predictable consequence of the 
break-up of the discipline’s nontheoretical 
consensus. But it has been aided in significant 
measure in recent years by the increased acces- 
sibility of data in a number of sub-fields. No 
discipline, especially among the social sciences, 
has good data readily available in sufficient 
amounts. But when data are not easily secured, 
even in modest quantities, it is likely that an 
enormous proportion of research time will go 
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into mere collection. In such circumstances, 
moreover, it is not astonishing that much pro- 
fessional work, even in the absence of an anti- 
theoretical bias, is reportorial, journalistic, and 
non-theoretical. Thus one has the impression 
that the specialties that today are least en- 
gaged in renewed theoretical concerns are those 
that must scramble the hardest for data. 
“Kremlinology” as an alternative to theory is 
in part traceable, I suspect, to scarcity of data. 

However this may be, a renewed emphasis on 
theory of all kinds seems to have occurred in 
recent years. I emphasize “all kinds” because, 
as might have been expected, it seems evident 
that the theory chorus is less polyphonous than 
cacophonous. Discord seems more prominent 
than harmony even within what some see as the 
solid ranks of “the new political science.” 
Nevertheless, the renewed concern for theory 
seems clear, and I cite as illustration an im- 
pression that the majority of textbooks in all 
parts of the field today show a degree of care, at 
least about consistency of assumption and 
coherence of expository framework, that was 
rare thirty years ago. This care indicates noth- 
ing about the theoretical adequacy of these 
efforts, but it does suggest a more sophisticated 
level of expectation. 

In noting a revived interest in theory I refer 
to the creation, development, or application of 
theory and to “theorizing,” or the readiness to 
draw inferences from a set of data to the class of 
events to which they belong. I am not here 
discussing the analysis and explication of docu- 
ments in the history of political thought, on 
which I want to comment in another connec- 
tion. What I want to emphasize at this point is 
a growing self-consciousness and fruitful aware- 
ness of the necessary conjunction of theory and 
empirical investigation. Such awareness in- 
volves accepting the elementary point that an 
investigator never has a choice of whether to 
use theory or not, that the facts never speak for 
themselves but only through the assumptions 
and concepts that control their selection and 
analysis, and that in consequence the choice is 
only between implicit, internally inconsistent, 
and hopelessly inadequate theory, on the one 
hand, and explicit, logically defensible, and 
reasonably adequate theory, on the other. 

I do not anticipate that an awakened respect 
for theory will eliminate a division of labor in 
the field based on differences of disposition, 
training, and aptitude. Nor do I suggest that 
every reported research will or should display 
its theoretical structure prominently. We shall 
continue to have and should wish to have more 
political scientists whose talents and sense of 
strategy lead them to work on and from con- 
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ceptual schemes and formal models of broad 
reach. 

We shall also continue to have and to need 
those who, like our great colleague V. O. Key, 
in full awareness of their broad assumptions, 
prefer to work more inductively. The good- 
humored skepticism tkat helped to make Key 
so creative also made him brilliantly at home 
with his data and heslthily uneasy when his 
sentences got much beyond them. He denied 
that he was a theorist, but he was one, though 
he was indisposed to work with higher abstrac- 
tions or to embrace formal systems for which he 
saw no early possiblity of empirical test. His 
Southern Politics, for example, represented and 
probably more than any other single work 
encouraged the restless searching that has 
marked the field since 1945. The South he 
wrote about has all but disappeared less than 
two decades after the book was published. 
What is left? An indispensable record for the 
historian, but for the political scientist much 
more: a structure of propositions and inferences 
-many of them tucked away in footnotes— 
that have theoretical pertinence well beyond 
the South or the United States. One day, per- 
haps, someone will do what Key would have 
been too modest to do, namely, extract that 
structure from its contemporary setting and 
show the strength that sensitive empirical 
inquiry can bring to theory. 

For the predictable future both modes of 
theorizing will be needed, and from time to 
time both may be profitably cultivated by the 
same man. In practice, though not in principle, 
it may not be possible to develop general mod- 
els, to say nothing of hypothetico-deductive 
theories, with much systematizing or predictive 
power. Should that be the case, we should be 
compelled to rely upon more restricted theories 
of inferential origin. But even if the obstacles to 
general theory can be surmounted, the more 
restricted type is likely still to be necessary, at 
least to stimulate and in part to test the more 
inclusive. Theory of both sorts, moreover, like 
the revived awareness of political systems, 
should contribute to reducing the insulation of 
sub-fields and perhaps to their re-casting. It 
may even be possible at some future point for a 
sub-field to be known by the problems it ad- 
dresses itself to rather than by the piece of real 
estate it focuses upon or the institution it 
investigates. 

Finally, my third reason for counting on a 
new consensus within the discipline is what I 
would call a recommitment to the goal of sci- 
ence. Although it is at least partially implied by 
a revived concern for the political system and 
for theory, I am less confident of this tendency 
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than of the other two and I can hardly be un- 
aware that it is considerably more controver- 
sial. No topic in the last two decades has pro- 
voked more fruitless discussion or has more 
consistently produced false, or at least wholly 
unnecessary, oppositions. I would not touch the 
issue but for a desire to bury it rather than to 
raise it, although I probably cannot expect that 
a death certificate will be widely recognized or 
that my mortuary services will be generally 
welcomed. 

Close to the heart of the matter, however 
particular issues may be phrased, is the ques- 
tion of definition. It is possible to define the 
requirements of “science” and “scientific 
method” in such categoric terms that nothing in 
the study of politics now or at any projected 
future time is or is likely to be eligible for the 
label. But, to quote from an essay by Ernest 
Nagel on which I shall rely heavily, such an 
effort also leads “...to the unenlightening 
result that apparently none but a few branches 
of physical inquiry merit the honorific designa- 
tion.”? Thus, to specify that “science” requires 
the hypothetico-deductive procedures and the 
integrated form of systematic explanation 
exemplified by the science of mechanies or that 
it necessitates the use of a particular set of 
techniques regardless of the type of inquiry is 
probably to deny that the discipline can be 
scientific or at best to confine it to problems of 
the most trivial character. 

It is not necessary, however, so to restrict the 
definition or even to espouse that form of sci- 
ence as a goal or an ideal, and I do not see the 
recommitment to which I refer as involving 
such a definition or necessarily such an es- 
pousal. If one accepts Nagel’s characterization 
that “... the sciences seek to discover and to 
formulate in general terms the conditions under 
which events of various sorts occur, the state- 
ments of such determining conditions being the 
explanations of the corresponding happen- 
ings’;4 and if one further agrees that “The 
practice of scientific method is the persistent 
critique of arguments, in the light of tried 
canons for judging the reliability of the proce- 
dures by which evidential data are obtained, 
and for assessing the probative force of the 
evidence on which the conclusions are based’? ;5 
then the recommitment in the discipline be- 
comes sensible and, at least presumptively, 
manageable. 


3 Ernest Nagel, The Structure of Science: Prob- 
lems in the Logie of Scientific Explanation (New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and World, 1961), p. 449. 

t Ibid., p. 4. 

6 Ibid., p. 183. 
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Science so conceived requires generality of 
statement but not in a specified degree, nor 
does it require a particular level of precision, or 
a limited set of techniques. It does not assure 
the truth of every conclusion that it reaches or 
the absence of bias deriving, for example, from 
the value commitments of the investigator. It 
does not suggest that a precise line divides 
knowledge or beliefs that can be labeled ‘“‘com- 
mon sense” from knowledge that claims to be 
“scientific,” and it does not, finally, assert that 
only knowledge so derived can or should be 
admissible as part of the discipline—a point to 
which I shall return. Any science does aspire to 
explanations of classes of events, explanations 
subject to the controls of empirical evidence 
and with sufficient systematic power at least to 
place its findings beyond complete invalidation 
by the day’s events. These are aspirations, as I 
see it, that lie close to the heart of the restless- 
ness that has characterized the field for at least 
two decades, 

It is recommitment to science in this broad 
sense that I see as an essential part of a new 
consensus in the discipline. A more restricted 
conception, corresponding to the rigorous 
requirements of mechanics, for example, almost 
certainly cannot be fruitful in any foreseeable 
future and will certainly have the consequence 
of fostering increasingly divergent schools. 
Without, however, a commitment to a science 
somewhat more openly conceived, the empirical 
work of the discipline will not progress, will not 
move cumulatively toward explanation, toward 
establishing relations of dependence between 
events and conditions. If the empirical work of 
the discipline does not move, moreover, the 
discipline will not. 

A new agreement on what the discipline is up 
to, resting on a broad conception of the scien- 
tific enterprise, as well as on the two tendencies 
previously identified, is likely to permit move- 
ment and the expectation of progress in the 
field. As Kuhn has argued in a somewhat differ- 
ent connection, the absence of such movement 
and of the associated expectation probahly lies 
behind the recurrent definitional debates about 
the “science” of the contemporary social sci- 
ences. “What would permit X field to move 
ahead?” is a question more fundamental than 
“Ts it a science?” He suggests, and I think 
soundly, that such debates are less frequent 
among economists, not because they know 
what science is, but because they have achieved 
“consensus about their past and present accom- 
plishments’’: hence it is economics rather than 
“science” on which they agree.® 


6 Kuhn, op. cit. pp. 159-60. 
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But why be concerned about a fresh con- 
sensus in the field, especially one that derives 
from the three elements discussed here? Why not 
welcome a diversity of competing and increas- 
ingly separated schools? Surely the temper of 
the times and the state of the technology are 
such that someone will exploit the potential- 
ities of science in the analysis of political events 
and actions; if not “political scientists,” then a 
school, or perhaps a set of scholars who do not 
carry the label “political science” at all. What 
difference would that make? Perhaps none at 
all, but I suggest we should not concede the 
point without reflection. 

Even one who may be committed to the 
potential of the scientific enterprise in this field 
must grant that he cannot know how far that 
effort in practice will be able to go and must 
seriously entertain the possibility that in fact 
the distance may be fairly short. If “ .. . it is 
any man’s guess whether a comprehensive 
social theory of .. . [a scientific sort] is destined 
to remain permanently as a logical but unreal- 
ized possibility,’’? as much probably must be 
granted concerning such a political theory. 
Only a bigot would perhaps deny that signifi- 
cant progress recently has been made in ex- 
plaining and developing a theory of electoral 
behavior, and only the most skeptical would 
reject the likelihood that other sub-areas— 
perhaps the comparative analysis of public 
policy—could make similar gains. But one 
would be imprudent to project these accom- 
plishments indefinitely. The practical obstacles 
may be too great. For example, it may not be 
possible to secure enough cases, enough stand- 
ardized and precise observations, to make any 
reasonably reliable scientific statements about 
political systems, though the discipline must 
talk about systems. 

From these cautionary observations I would 
draw two inferences. First, if the prospect of a 
comprehensive social theory lies so far in the 
future as to be a matter of guessing, then theory 
in the political realm, however comprehensive, 
for at least that long is likely to remain distinc- 
tively political. It will work primarily from 
data and concepts rooted in its more restricted 
area, and it will not appear merely as a special 
case of a more comprehensive theory of society. 
Second, if the reach of reasonably reliable 
science in the area of politics may for a long 
time and perhaps indefinitely be shorter than 
many might hope, then for so long the disci- 
pline will have to place some reliance upon 
knowledge that is less scientific or even non- 
scientific in character. The alternative for a dis- 


1 Nagel, op. cit. p. 462. 
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cipline based upon consensus about itself is 
consistently to sacrifice relevance to rigor. 

This position seems to me to contain two 
additional implications. First, it implies the 
need to include under relevance the function of 
assessing the probable consequences of pro- 
posals and events for the system and for the 
values implicit in it. I cannot accept the coun- 
sel of those who would have political scientists 
say, “Let George do it” when the question 
arises of assessing matters that fall within the 
subject-matter that they claim as their pro- 
vince. That seems to me defaulting on an obli- 
gation, and further, I do not believe any re- 
sponsible fraternity of social scientists gives 
that answer, whatever its protestations to the 
contrary. This does not mean that we should 
run up the flag for the latest panacea, that our 
highest aspirations should be as political actors, 
or that we can fail to distinguish responsibly 
between what we know with some degree of 
reliability and what we merely judge to be 
valid. But it does mean that as political scien- 
tists we may have something to say. It means, 
further, that we cannot escape the obligation to 
predict, and a function of prediction is to 
sharpen and to broaden moral choice. 

Second, if a fresh consensus about the dis- 
cipline must include, for an indefinite future, a 
less or non-scientific component and if a con- 
tinued assessing or evaluating function must 
rest fundamentally upon that component, then 
it seems to me clearly to follow that the classics 
in this field of thought, especially perhaps the 
more speculative documents, must be a central 
part of the training for and the practice of poli- 
tical science. I am aware of Whitehead’s epi- 
gram, that “A science that hesitates to forget 
its founders is lost.” But one may add that 
perhaps a discipline that does indeed forget its 
founders may also be lost. Remembering them 
does not, however, require that their writings 
be treated as scripture; revision is not equiva- 
lent to neglect. 

Neglect amounting to forgetting would not 
be new to the field. The non-theoretical bias of 
the earlier agreement within the discipline 
thrust the study of political thought out of the 
mainstream and retained it largely as a gesture 
toward polite learning. Something akin to this 
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attitude persists, it seems to me, in the contem- 
porary Philistinism that regards everything in 
the classic literature as having only an ethical 
or normative revelance. Small wonder if in 
consequence of this sort of attitude, the study 
of the history of politicial thought appears to be 
the most isolated segment of the field, if a recip- 
rocally fruitful dialogue between that segment 
and the more empirically oriented areas has 
been rare, or if younger political scientists com- 
mitted to the empirical side of the discipline 
may see little in the classics that is relevant to 
their concerns. Such isolation, though under- 
standable, seems neither necessary nor de- 
sirable. 

The study of politics is old, but political 
science as a self-conscious discipline has not 
come a long road. On that way the discipline 
has inevitably been marked by the intellectual, 
moral and political influences—often contra- 
dictory and fruitless—that have dominated the 
days of its growth. From such influences, as 
much as from its own substance, have come the 
conflicts and disputes we have known for at 
least a decade. In attempting to trace these 
controversies I have had no thought of urging 
an end to disputation, an outcome whose un- 
desirability would be exceeded only by its im- 
probability. Rather I have tried to argue that 
if we can see the sources of our disagreements, 
we may be able to redefine some of them and to 
choose for a further investment of energy those 
most likely to encourage the growth of our col- 
lective capabilities, 

Redefinition and redirection will depend up- 
on the emergence of a new and broadly based 
consensus about the discipline. That may not 
occur; a persistent sectarianism may be ines- 
capable. Continued and growing dissensus, 
however, can have unfortunate implications, 
It would encourage an indiscriminate rejection 
of much that is valuable both in our inheritance 
and in our contemporary efforts. It would be 
likely to restrict the range and power of our in- 
quiries. It would be likely, finally, to reduce the 
relevance of those inquiries in days that ask 
for the maximum in trained intelligence. Should 
a new agreement emerge, it may take a long 
time and may be clearly recognizable only by 
hindsight. The challenge, I submit, is worthy. 
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Marx is surely right when he says that the 
way men earn their living shapes their relations 
to each other and to the state; but this is, of 
course, only the beginning. Aside from all the 
other non-economic factors which also have 
these effects, there is the matter of the source of 
income, the level of income, and, especially, the 
security of income. Moreover, each of these fac- 
tors has both an individual effect," a set of in- 
fluences apparent in the study of individual 
enrichment or immiseration, and a social effect, 
the influences which appear when whole socie- 
ties become richer or more secure economically. 
So I am led to inquire into what is happening to 
men’s political interests, behavior, and atti- 
tudes toward politics and government in an 
Age of Affiuence, a period when men’s economic 
security and income have increased and when, 
for the first time in history, it appears likely 
that the business cycle can now be controlled. 
Like Marx’s, my interest is in change over time. 

Quite candidly, this is a descriptive account 
of attitudinal change in recent years, portrayed 
against a background of economic change. Only 
argument supports the inference that it is the 
economic change—implied in the term “Age of 
Affluence” shortly to be explicated—that is 
accountable for much of the attitudinal change. 
It would take another paper with closer atten- 
tion to subsections of the population and spe- 
cific economic conditions to establish this argu- 
ment on a firmer footing. In the meantime, 
perhaps these findings can help illuminate the 
more general problem of the relationship be- 
tween economic development and stable and 
effective politics, as well as to help us to see 
where American politics is heading. 

The elements of the economy which are most 
relevant to such an investigation are five-fold, 
and the term “affluent society’! or “Age of 
Affluence” refers here to more than higher per 
capita national income, though it includes that. 
The term embraces: 


(1) a relatively high per capita national 
income; 

(2) a relatively equalitarian distribution of 
income; 

(3) a “favorable” rate of growth of per cap- 
ita Gross National Product (GNP); 

(4) provisions against the hazards of life— 


1 John K. Galbraith, The Affluent Society (Bos- 
ton, 1958). 


that is, against sickness, penury, unem- 
ployment, dependence in old age, squalor 
-—the features now associated with the 
term ‘‘welfare state”; and 

(5) a “managed economy” in the sense of 
conscious and more or less successful 
governmental use of fiscal and monetary 
powers to smooth out the business cycle 
and avoid depressions, as well as to pro- 
vide for the economic growth mentioned 
in (8) above. 


These five points include both economic condi- 
tions and governmental policies. 

The appropriateness of the term “affluent 
society” or “Age of Affluence” rests upon inter- 
cultural and chronological comparisons; but in 
making these comparisons it is important to 
remember that an affluent society may still in- 
clude a large number of very poor people: the 
average income of the poorest fifth of the fam- 
ilies (consumer units) in the United States in 
1962 was $1,662 and this had to provide for a 
little over three people, on the average.2 The 
term “affluence,” however, is clearly relative 
both to other societies and previous periods. On 
the first point, comparison with other societies: 


(1) The United States ranked second (out of 
122 countries) in GNP per capita (Ku- 
wait was the first) in 1957, with no other 
country even a close competitor.’ 

(2) According to one measure of “inequality 
of income distribution before taxes,” the 
United States ranks about 7th in equality 
of income distribution, (Four British 
Commonwealth countries and India, for 
different reasons, are somewhat more 
equalitarian).4 

(3) Although until the last few years the 


2 These data and the economic and social 
statistics to follow are taken (or derived) from 
three main sources all by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census: Historical Statistics of the United States, 
Colonial Times to 1967 (Washington, D.C., 1960), 
and its Continuation to 1962 and Revisions (1965); 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1964 (85th 
ed., Washington, D.C., 1964). 

3 Bruce M. Russett and associates, World 
Handbook of Political and Social Indicators (New 
Haven and London, Yale University Press, 1964), 
p. 155. 

4 Ibid., p. 245. 
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annual increase of GNP was lower in the 
United States than in most developed 
and many developing countries (in Rus- 
sett’s volume, the United States is about 
45th out of 68 countries), recently this 
has changed and the rate in the United 
States 1962-65 is about the same as in 
the Common Market countries.’ 

(4) Although relatively less extensive than 
in most European countries, the Amer- 
ican welfare programs, now that medi- 
care has been enacted, compare favor- 
ably in coverage and especially in abso- 
lute level of support with contemporary 
European programs. 

(5) With the possible exception of Italy, no 
European or developed Commonwealth 
country has suffered a recession (after the 
postwar reconstruction period) with any- 
thing like the depth or duration of the de- 
pressions of the twenties and thirties. 
This is also true of the United States, as 
we shall see below. 


But our main interest here lies, not in com- 
parative economics and politics, but in chang- 
ing patterns in the United States. Were we not 
always an Affluent Society, a People of Plenty,’ 
bothered by the question “Abundancefor What?? 
Relative to other nations, perhaps! But the 
modern era is different from previous eras in 
several important and relevant ways. It will be 
convenient to designate four economic time 
periods in the United States, of which only the 
last three are of current interest to us (and only 
the latter part of the earliest of these). The 
periods are: Agricultural State of Nature (1789- 
1869), Industrial State of Nature (1870-1929), 
Period of Economic Crisis (1930-1941), and 
Age of Affluence (marked by a preliminary un- 
certain period, 1946-50, and beginning to take 
on its central characteristics in 1951 and then 
continuing through the present). Inevitably, 
since we are dealing with more or less continu- 
ous change, the margins of the periods blur into 
each other. Each leaves its historical “deposit” 
in the milieu of the next, so that—as with coun- 
tries still struggling with the remnants of the 
feudal order in the modern period~—we have 
with us today substantial economic character- 
istics of the Agricultural State of Nature (not 


6 Ibid., pp. 160-61; also First National City 
Bank, Monthly Economic Letier, August 1965, 
p. 89. 

‘David M. Potter (Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1954). 

7 David Riesman (Garden City, N.Y., 1964). 
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to mention the political and cultural residues of 
that period). 

But since periods must have boundaries, let 
us mention our reasons for selecting these. The 
Industrial State of Nature began in 1870 when 
the society became more than half industrial 
and commercial,,as indicated by the declins 
below the fifty per cent mark in value added to 
the national product by agriculture. During 
this industrial period, and prior to the great 
economic -crisis of the 1930s, we find a deceler- 
ating rate of development, as indicated by the 
number of years required for the GNP to 
double (in constant prices): 13 years, then 13 
years, then 21 years—taking us up to the mid- 
twenties. But we are concerned with more than 
economic performances; we are interested in 
government policy as well. “Reform” during 
this period focused upon the regulation of ‘‘nat- 
ural monopolies,” such as railroads, grain ele- 
vators, and the like; pure food and drugs laws; 
and policing certain trade practices. There was 
no concept of a welfare state, and the nearest 
thing to an argument over a “managed ecor- 
omy” was the chronic debate over “easy” 
versus “hard” money, 

The period of Economic Crisis (1930-1941) 
was, of course, marked by economic depression, 
the most extended and severe in our history. In 
this period GNP (in constant dollars) remained 
below the 1929 figure until 1939; investment 
fell off drastically, and widespread unemploy- 
ment and suffering ensued. The period defines 
itself by these facts of economic life plus two 
things: first, the advent of welfare state policies 
(especially social security, unemployment in- 
surance, extended home and work relief, and a 
variety of agricultural policies designed to re- 
lieve the insecurities and penury of farm life); 
and second, the early beginnings of a fiscal and 
monetary policy (pump priming, inflationary 
monetary policies) designed to eliminate the 
troughs of the business cycle. These policies, of 
course, were extremely controversial, but—if 
we omit the war years—one might say that tke 
passage of the Employment Act of 1946 repre- 
sented a turning point in governmental (but 
not business) acceptance of responsibility for a 
“managed economy” in this special moderate 
sense. Specific policies to implement this con- 
cept remained controversial in many circles for 
a long time thereafter, 

The 1940s represent an anomalous period, 
partly because of the war, and partly because 
per capita GNP (hovering around $2,000 in 
constant 1954 dollars) scarcely changed during 
the reconversion period, with its widespread 
shortages and rapidly rising prices, from 1946 
into 1950. People were much better off than in 
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the 1930s, but civilians generally were not 
much better off (economically) than they had 
been in the first half of the decade. Although 
there were no recessions as serious as the 1920- 
21 recession, yet both 1947 and 1949 were dif- 
ficult years. As a consequence the annual rate 
of growth of GNP was low (1.8 per cent from 
1946 to 1950), and, moreover, this period, like 
all postwar periods, was marked by high in- 
dustrial strife. Yet there was an important dif- 
ference, compared to 1929, and also compared 
to 1935-36; the share of income going to the 
very rich, the top 5 per cent, declined substan- 
tially (1929 =30 per cent, 1935-86 =26.5 per 
cent, 1946-50 =¢.21 per cent). From 1950 on, 
this proportion going to the richest § per cent 
scarcely changed, drifting down a percentage 
point or two, for the next fifteen years, Aside 
from this last feature, however, the period of 
the forties seems to have been characterized by 
some of the economic elements of earlier pe- 
riods; but at the same time, the basic welfare 
state measures provided assistance for the very 
poor, the economically insecure, and for the un- 
employed—rapidly increasing in 1949 and 1950. 

The Age of Affluence, after its poor beginning 
in the 1940s, may be said (for analytical pur- 
poses) to commence in the 1950s, especially 
after the Korean fighting had stopped. From 
that time on, although three recessions have 
occurred, only the one in 1957—58 involved any 
decline at all in per capita GNP in real terms. 
The rate of growth improved substantially: 
from 1950 to 1961 the annual rate of growth 
was 3.1 per cent in constant dollars. Industrial 
strife declined; prices were more stable, and in 
this decade available spending money rose 
dramatically (50 per cent increase in disposable 
income—current dollars) with goods to spend 
it on. 

While the 1950s began to resemble a period 
appropriately termed an “Age of Affluence” 
(except for the unemployment), the 1960s look 
even better. From early 1961 into 1966 there 
have been no recessions, the longest continuous 
period of prosperity in our history. The annual 
rate of increase of GNP in constant dollars is 
about 4.2 per cent in real terms. Unemploy- 
ment has declined somewhat, though it remains 
a “spot” on the affluent portrait. Equally im- 
portant, the Kennedy and Johnson adminis- 
trations make an explicit point of their use of 
fiscal policies, especially tax policies, to reduce 
or eliminate depressions and to encourage 
growth. Finally, in 1964 certain anti-poverty 
programs were instituted to attack unemploy- 
ment, poverty and squalor with more precise 
instruments; and in 1965, for the first time in 
20 years, major new advances were scored to- 
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ward the realization of the welfare state, es- 
pecially, medicare, extension of social security 
coverage; and a “break-through” was made on 
federal aid to education. 

This long (but too brief) review of the econ- 
omic and policy characteristics of recent times 
shows, then, a profile of increasing per capita 
income but decreasing economic effectiveness 
in the period of Industrial State of Nature 
(1870-1929) ; a period of Economic Crisis (1930- 
1941) with low income and no growth; an anom- 
alous decade in the Forties; and then an ac- 
celerating economy in the Age of Affluence. No 
doubt. the implications as drawn seem overly 
optimistic, but I see no reason to anticipate a 
reversal of any of the major trends (unless there 
isa war), though a slowing down of growth may 
take place. The question, then, is how these 
changes relate to political behavior and atti- 
tudes, especially in the contemporary period. 


I. POLITICS AND CIVICS IN AN AGE 
OF AFFLUENCE 


The relationships between individual afflu- 
ence and political attitudes are comparatively 
well known, but the relationships between 
communal affluence and political behavior are 
somewhat obscure. Even more obscure are the 
relationships between change in affluence and 
change in politics. Consider the following plau- 
sible hypotheses: 

One might expect an increased conservatism 
in the Age of Affluence, on the ground that as 
people become more prosperous they take on 
the known attitudes of prosperous individuals 
in an earlier period. Or, to the contrary, one 
might expect increasing support for the kinds 
of measures which have worked successfully in 
the past in helping to bring about the Age of 
Affluence, t.e., support for an extension of the 
welfare state. 

One might expect a declining urgency of poli- 
tical concern, on the ground that when men are 
more satisfied with their lot in life they become 
less desperate for political help. Or, one might 
expect increased political interest and concern 
because these attitudes are generally related to 
higher income and an improved capacity to 
take an interest in matters other than immedi- 
ate day-to-day breadwinning problems. 

One might expect a shift in political cleavage 
from social class to religious and ethnic bases on 
the ground that economic issues would become 
less important, thereby releasing men’s atten- 
tionfor othersubmerged conflicts. Or, one might 
argue that because religious and ethnic cleav- 
ages are nourished by economic insecurity and 
poverty, growing affluence and security would 
weaken the intensity of these conflicts too. 
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Finally, one might expect a decline in poli- 
tical partisanship, 7.¢., the extent and intensity 
of identification with a political party, on the 
ground that both parties are likely to accept 
the policies of the welfare state and the man- 
aged economy, thus depriving party differ- 
erences of much of their meaning. Or, one 
might argue that since social class is likely to 
lose its cuing function in elections, parties will 
remain important, or even become stronger, as 
intellectual and emotional “props” in electoral 
decisions. 

The fact is that, as usual, both “theory” and 
common sense lead in diverse incompatible 
directions, and only evidence will help. The 
evidence to be presented here suggests a lessen- 
ing of hostility between parties and religious 
groups, and a rapprochement between men and 
their government—a combination of changes 
which I cover in the term “politics of consen- 
sus.” This does not imply that there are no 
sharp, intensely felt, hostile cleavages in soci- 
ety, but rather that these have (1) lost most of 
their political and emotional impact for most 
people (but not for Civil Rights workers), and 
(2) changed from cleavages in which the public 
was more or less evenly divided, to cleavages 
where the division is between a main body of 
opinion and a small and dwindling group. 
Specifically, the thesis has six themes. In the 
Age of Affluence: 

(a) people will come increasingly to trust 
each other, to feel less at the mercy of chance 
and more in control of their lives, and so to be 
more optimistic regarding the future. These 
changes, in turn will help to promote others: 

(b) people will slowly lose their sense of high 
national, personal, and group stakes in elec- 
tions; political partisanship, while not changing 
on the surface, will change its meaning. 

(c) people will slowly change their class 
awareness and consciousness, so that the rela- 
tionship between ideology and class status will 
change; but occupation and class will continue 
to influence electoral choice—even as the elec- 
toral “pivot” shifts. 

(d) religious institutions and dogmas will 
slowly lose their influence over men’s secular 
thought, inter-faith hostility will decline, but 
religious community identification may retain 
a constant political “cuing” function. 

(e) the struggle for racial equality will be 
facilitated by affluence and its associated at- 
titudes, but the sense of crisis and strife in this 
arena will continue or grow for an indefinite 
period. 

(f) there will be a rapprochement between 
men and their government and a decline of po- 
litical alienation. 
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We cannot explore (for want of time and 
survey data) these changes in the earlier peri- 
ods, so we will focus upon recent changes. The 
reader will understand the difficulties of rely- 
ing on survey materials, with their different 
questions, eclectic timing, and, hence, ambigu- 
ous inference. He will, I hope, further under- 
stand that the nature of the changes we are 
considering are glacial in their slow move- 
ments, interrupted by dramatic events abroad 
and influenced by changing leadership appeals 
at home, One can, moreover, write interpreta- 
tive historical essays without data, or more 
closely controlled and specific studies well docu- 
mented by data, and both seem equally im- 
mune from criticism. This paper lies in between; 
it is aspeculative historical study making use of 
such data as come to hand,’ 


Il. TRUST, OPTIMISM 
AND ALIENATION 


(a) In an Age of Affluence, people will come 
increasingly to trust each other more, to feel more 
in control of their lives, and to be more hopeful re- 
garding the future. Soctal alienation will decline. 

Greater economic security and protection 
against life’s hazards should, one would imag- 
ine, increase people’s sense of well-being or 
happiness, and occasion a decline in various 
kinds of anxiety. In some ways, this seems to be 
the case, while in other respects it 1s not. Over 
the years, both in the United States and abroad, 
survey organizations have asked people “In 
general, how happy would you say you 


8 The difficulties of showing change through 
survey data are substantial. Sampling error may 
often account for the differences (though it should 
be recalled that most comparisons are between 2 
proportion in one survey, with a sample usually 
around 1600, and a proportion in another; not, as 
is more familiar, proportions of sub-groups in only 
one survey). Great differences such as one hopes 
for in correlational analysis, would here imply 
some rather unstable attitudes and hence indicate 
the influence of transient events rather than 
historical change. The most solid evidence 
is provided, rather rarely, by many observed 
changes in the same direction over a long period. 
Unfortunately, the data for this paper often come 
from sources which do not give the size of the 
sample, eliminating the possibility of significance 
tests or correlational tests. Wherever possible 
[Tables I(d), I(e), IV(a), VI(a), and IX(b)], I 
have tested the significance of the distributions by 
the method of difference of proportions (Z). The 
dichotomized differences are all significant beyond 
the .01 level. I wish to thank Mary Frase for these 
computations. 
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are—very happy, fairly happy, or not very 
happy?” (AIPO). The question, in spite of its 
superficial naiveté, has been found to be related 
to many concrete symptoms of adjustment and 
happiness and thus to have a promise of some 
validity. Comparatively speaking, by this 
test, the United States was in 1949 the third 
happiest nation (this statement sometimes 
amuses one’s friends), with Australia by far the 
happiest and France the unhappiest.!° But over 
time, it would be impossible to conclude that 
the evidence suggests that Americans have be- 
come “happier” in the Age of Affluence. In the 
three-year period 1946 to 1949 there seemed to 
be a drift in this direction (from 39 per cent 
“very happy” to 43 per cent), but, when in 
1957 the Survey Research Center asked an al- 
most identical question of a national sample 
(“Taking all things together, how would you 
say things are these days—-would you say you’re 
very happy, pretty happy, or not too happy these 
days?’’), only 35 per cent reported themselves 
to be “very happy.’ Since happiness, as the 
reader might suspect, is strongly related to 
education and income and since both educa- 
tion and income have been increasing, the 
findings are puzzling and suggest further in- 
quiry. 

But there is other evidence to suggest the 
kind of basic changes in orlentation predicted 
in the Age of Affluence, One of the fundamental 
attitudinal ingredients of successful democra- 
cles is a relatively widespread sense of inter- 
personal trust.! It is a correlate of several im- 
portant democratic attitudes and, I believe, 
an ingredient in economic development itself, 
since this requires cooperation, responsibility 
and integrity to facilitate the working out of 
informal agreements.“ Comparatively, the 


° See Norman M. Bradburn and David Caplo- 
vitz, Reports of Happiness (Chicago, Aldine, 
1965). 

10 See compilation of survey material by Hazel 
Gaudet Erskine in Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 
28 (1964), p. 519. Future reference to these com- 
pilations will be as follows: Erskine, POQ. 

u Gerald Gurin, Joseph Veroff, and Sheila 
Feld, Americans View Their Mental Healih (New 
York, Basic Books, 1960), p. 22. 

12 See Gabriel A. Almond and Sidney Verba, 
The Civice Culture (Princeton, N.J., Princeton 
University Press, 1963), pp. 266-68. 

48 Morris Rosenberg, “Misanthropy and Politi- 
cal Ideology,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 
21 (1956), pp. 690-5. 

u This is the implication in David McCelland’s 
discussion of other-directedness. See his The 
Achieving Society (New York, 1961), pp. 190-203. 
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United States is a “trusting” nation, perhaps 
the most trusting; but we may not always have 
been that way. In Table I(a) there is some sug- 
gestion that inter-personal trust has increased 
since the war and the immediate postwar 
period. If this is true it would provide the 
strongest attitudinal foundation for some of the 
political changes we shall examine shortly. 

While the sense of current happiness does not 
seem to have grown in the Age of Affluencc, 
nevertheless an important change has occurred 
in attitudes about the past, present, and future 
chances for happiness or life satisfaction, In 
Table I(b) we see a very strong suggestion 
that, compared to people in the later phases of 
the Period of Economie Crisis, people today be- 
lieve that their lives provide greater satisfac- 
tion than their parents or grandparents had. 
The nostalgia of the Thirties for an earlier, pos- 
sibly “village” America, seems to have declined, 
in spite of the resurgence of these attitudes 
said to be characteristic of the Goldwater cam- 
paign. If this is a measure of an emotional tra- 
ditionalism, this change, too, is important. 

Looking toward the future as a period offer- 
ing greater promise of a happier life, could 
imply some dissatisfaction with the current 
state of things; but, on the contrary, it seems to 
me to imply exactly the opposite view, namely, 
that the present 1s full of hope, carrying within 
it the seeds of fruitful change. In any event, 
the increase in the past ten years of faith in the 
future compared to a plateau of relatively lower 
hope during the previous 13 years (Table I(c) 
seems to me to reflect exactly that sense of se- 
curity in the future which one might expect 
from the protective arm of the welfare state 
and newly acquired control over the ravages, of 
the business cycle. 

This theme is further reflected and more di- 
rectly stated in a question on the carrying out 
of plans, shown in Table I(d). Here, unfortu- 
nately, the time span between measures is 
short (1958 to 1964), and the change in atti- 
tudes relatively small. Moreover, the first mea- 
sure is taken in a period of recovery from the 
only important recession in the Age of Afflu- 
ence. Nevertheless it is suggestive that a grow- 
ing sense of mastery over fate emerges-—the 
very antithesis of the traditionalist orienta- 
tion suggesting that one is the helpless object 
of forces beyond human control. 


% Candor compels me to note here that between 
1937 and 1964 there was virtually no change in 
the belief that we will never do away with poverty 
in this country: in both 1937 and 1964 some 83 per 
cent said ‘‘no,” we will never do it. Erskine, POQ, 
p. 526. 
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Finally, we must note in Table I(e) a some- 
what larger increase in the belief that one is, in 
some sense, the child of fortune, blessed with 
better than the average share of good luck. 
Again we are dealing with “late?” (for us) 
changes in the Age of Affluence, but the halving 
of the proportion of those who think of them- 
selves as dogged by bad luck is surely signifi- 
cant. The implication is twofold: men feel more 
in control of their lives, as we said before, and 


TABLE I. TRUST IN OTHERS; PERCEPTIONS OF LIFE 
NOW, EARLIER, AND LATER; CONTROL OVER 
ONE’S OWN LIFE, AND SHARE OF 
GOOD LUCK 


(a) “Do you think most people can be trusted?” 
(OPOR, March 26, 1942; NORC, Aug. 1, 
1948; Jan. 1964) 

1942 1948 1964 


(%) (%) (%) 








Yes 66 66 77 
No | 25 30 21 
No opinion g* 4 2 


* includes 5% qualified answers 


(b 


~~ 


“Do you think Americans were happier and 
more contented thirty years ago than they 
are now?” (AIPO, Mar. 8, 1939).* “Do you 
think the average man gets more satisfaction 
out of life these days or do you think he got 
more out of life 50 years ago?” (SRC, Nov. 
1964)? 








1939 1964 
(%) (%) 
In earlier period people were happier; 
got more satisfaction out of life 61 34 


Not happier in earlier period; get more 
satisfaction out of life these days 23 59 


Other, it depends, no opinion 16 7 


(ce) “Ten years from now, do you believe Ameri- 
cans will generally be happier than they are 
today?” (AIPO, May 18, 1939). “As you look 
to the future, do you think life for people gen- 
erally will get better—or will it get worse?” 
(AIPO, March 15, 1952; Aug. 29, 1962) 

1939 1952 1962 











(%) (%) (%) 
55 


Better (happier) 42 42 

Worse (not happier) 35 34 23 
No difference 13 12 
No opinion 23 11 10 


TABLE I (continued) 


(d) “When you make plans ahead, do you usually 


get to carry out things the way you expected, 
or do things usually come up to make you 
change your plans?” (SRO, Nov. 1958; Nov. 
1964)> 








1958 1964 

(%) (9%) 
Things work out as expected 52 59 
Depends, other 1 4 
Have to change plans 42 36 
Don’t know and NA 4 1 


No. of cases (1822) (1450) 


(e) “Do you feel that you are the kind of person 


that gets his share of bad luck, or do you feel 
that you have mostly good luck?” (SRC, Nov. 
1958, Nov. 1964). 








1958 1964 

(%) +> (%) 
Mostly good luck 63 75 
Pro-con; it depends 5 10 
Bad luck 29 14 
Don’t know and NA 4, 1 
No. of cases (1822) (1450) 


` Erskine, POQ, pp. 517, 523, 525. AIPO refers 


to American Institute of Public Opinion; OPOR 
to Office of Public Opinion Research; and NORC 
to National Opinion Research Corp. 

b Inter-university Consortium for Political Re- 
search, Codebook for 1964 Survey Research 
Center Election Study. These sources will here- 
after be abbreviated as ‘‘Consortium Codebook” 
and the initials SRC will be used for the Survey 
Research Center (University of Michigan). 


“nature” or “the fates” or even “society” is less 
malevolent—perhaps even benign. 

In review, in spite of the findings on “‘hap- 
piness,’”’ one can only conclude that during this 
period the direction of changing personal ori- 
entation has been toward a sense that life is 
better than it was, and will get still better; that 
people are more trustworthy; that events are 
more under control and fate is kinder. There is 
a group of intellectuals who have, in one sense, 
inherited the place once held by the proponents 
of Marx’s immiseration theory of capitalism. 
With tongue in cheek, we may refer to them as 
“slienists,” for their apostle is a psychoanalyst, 
Erich Fromm, and their theme is the increasing 
alienation of men from work, society and gov- 
ernment. I have long suspected that they re- 
flected their own discontent with society rather 
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more than any mass discontent—some, like 
C. Wright Mills, have said as much. Partly 
too, I think, their views reflect their own aliena- 
tion from the field of endeavor where there is a 
true elan, the field of science. Whatever the 
reason, and somewhat apart from the main ar- 
gument of this piece, I suggest that the above 
data cast doubt upon the principal themes of 
these alienist thinkers. 


IH. POLITICAL PARTISANSHIP 


(b) In an Age of Affluence, the sense of crisis 
and of high national, personal, and group stakes 
in national elections declines; political partisan- 
ship takes on a new meaning. 

This change in “sense of crisis” is, perhaps, 
the most important attitudinal change from the 
Period of Economic Crisis to the Age of Afflu- 
ence, and it is the most difficult to substantiate 
with really good evidence. The argument, how- 
ever, is straightforward. 

In an Age of Affluence an increasing propor- 
tion of the working class achieve sufficient 
income and security to adopt middle class so- 
cial and political patterns—but they neverthe- 
less are likely to remain Democrats. At the 
same time, the middle class will associate its 
own increasing welfare and security with the 
policies of the welfare state, including flexible 
fiscal policies, and will be in no mood for 
change, Many will become Democrats; others 
will be liberal Republicans. Many industrial- 
ists and businessmen will come increasingly to 
perceive that the fight against a limited man- 
agement of the economy is not in their interests 
because these “liberal”? policies provide the 
basis for the prosperity and growth in which 
they share. It is certainly not true that the 
more prosperous a person becomes, the less 
likely he is to be alarmed about political events. 
But, generally, I think it is true that the more 
secure he is about his income, and the more it 
appears to him that the government will not 
jeopardize that income, the less intense he is 
likely to feel about political decisions in the 
realm of economic affairs. 

Before turning to time comparisons in the 
United States, something may be learned from 
cross-cultural comparisons of attitudes toward 
victory by opposition parties. From the data in 
Table II, one learns that the sense of electoral 
crisis is lower in the United States than else- 
where. This is enormously significant for the 
smooth functioning of democratic institutions, 


1% See Erich Fromm, The Sane Sociéty (New 

York, 1955); C. Wright Mills, The Sociological 
-~ Imagination (New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1959), esp. pp. 165-76. 
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not only because it makes transition easier from 
one administration to another, but also because 
it reduces antagonism and hostility in electoral 
campaigns. The data also show a sensitivity in 
these foreign nations to real dangers; but for 
our purposes, let us note only one other point. 
In every country except Mexico the more con- 
servative party is In power, but only in the 
United States—and there only in a minor way 
—~is a larger proportion fearful of the con- 
servative party policies than of the more liberal 
party. So much has the welfare state been ac- 
cepted here that its mild opponents, even when 
in power, were considered more threatening 
than its apostles. This was true in 1960—per- 
haps the 1964 election may be interpreted as 
further confirmation of this point. 

Not infrequently the American experience is 
taken by (American) scholars to represent a 
kind of prototype for modernizing societies, a 
model of what is to become of them. If that in- 
terpretation is true, it implies that we have 
passed through some of the phases of economics 
and politics which these other nations are now 
experiencing—a hypothesis which runs counter 
to the notion of American uniqueness, and runs 
counter to much common sense as well. Never- 
theless, the implication of Table II is in line 
with our major theme: the decline of a sense of 
high stakes involved in national electoral deci- 
sions. 

These stakes might be national stakes, where 
the welfare of the country is somehow “risked,” 
as implied by the question eliciting the Al- 
mond-Verba data; or the stakes might be more 
personal, turning on one’s own economic condi- 
tion; or they might refer to the welfare of the 
group to which one belongs. Changing attitudes 
toward these three kinds of stakes are reflected 
in Tables IIT and IV. 

The argument for a declining sense of na- 
tional urgency in electoral outcomes must rest 
on two comparisons over time, the only com- 
parable ones I could find (Tables III(a) and 
(b)). One of them compares the responses to 
two similar questions: how much difference it 
makes which party wins, in 1946, and how 
much difference it makes which party runs the 
country, nineteen years later in May 1965. 
Note that the latter time follows by only sev- 
eral months an election in which the candidates 


-were thought to have sharply different views on 


domestic and foreign policy. The decline in 
those believing partisan victory or partisan 
government of one kind or another makes ‘‘a 
great deal of difference” is suggestive of the 
process of consensus revealed in Table IT and 
anticipated in our argument. The other com- 
parison is between attitudes directly mention- 
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TABLE II. SNSB OF ALARM OVER THE VICTORY OF AN OPPOSITION PARTY, IN FIVE NATIONS 


“The Republican Party now controls the administration in Washington. Do you think that its policies 
and activities would ever seriously endanger the country’s welfare? Do you think that this probably 
would happen, that it might happen, or that it probably wouldn't happen?” * 


“If the Democratic Party were to take control of the government, how likely is it that it would seri- 
ously endanger the country’s welfare? Do you think that this would probably happen, that it might 


happen, or that it probably wouldn’t happen?*” 


Country Response 


United States 
Republicans probably endanger welfare 
Democrats probably endanger welfare 

Great Britain 
Conservatives probably endanger welfare 
Labour probably endangers welfare 

Germany 
Christian Democrats probably endanger welfare 
Socialists (SPD) probably endanger welfare 
Right wing (DRP) probably endangers welfare 

Italy 
Christian Democrats probably endanger welfare 
Communists (PCI) probably endanger welfare 
Socialists (PSI) probably endanger Welfare 
Socialists (PSDI) probably endanger welfare 


Right Wing party like MSI probably endangers welfare 


Mexico 


Party of Revolutionary Institutions (PRI) probably endangers welfare 


PAN (minor party) probably endangers welfare 
PP (minor party) probably endangers welfare 


Per Cent 
“Probably Would Happen,” 
of total sample 


* Appropriate changes in wording, of course, for each nation. 

Source: Almond-Verba five-nation study; Consortium codebooks. The major report on these surveys 
is made in Gabriel A. Almond and Sidney Verba, The Civic Culture, op. cit. The number of cases for 
each country is about a thousand; U.S. survey was made in March 1960, others in June and July 1959. 


ing “difference to the country” or “important 
to the country” in 1944 and in 1952—the begin- 
ning of the politics of consensus. Fortunately, 
in 1952. the question was asked twice, once be- 
fore the election—-mentioning only parties— 
and again after the election, mentioning the 
candidates’ names. The lack of difference be- 
tween these two times and wordings gives us a 
sense of the reliability of the attitudes involved. 
And the magnitude of the apparent change in 
attitude over this 8-year period suggests that 
chance or sampling error or minor differences in 
wording could not account for the change. But 
perhaps it is the difference between a war elec- 
tion and a peacetime election, rather than any 
between an election colored by the politics of 
the Period of Economic Crisis compared to the 
politics of consensus in the Age of Affluence? 
This would be a more plausible construct were 
it not for a previous (AIPO) poll in (August) 


1942 asking people whether they thought the 
outcome of the election would “make any dif- 
ference in the war effort’; only 30 per cent 
thought—correctly, as the election conse- 
quences for domestic mobilization programs 
showed—that it would make any difference in 
this particular respect, compared to 88 per cent 
seeing some unspecified difference in 1944. The 
implication is clear: people were carrying into 
the 1944 election—when postwar reconversion 
anxieties loomed—their sense of partisan alarm 
learned in the 1930s. In 1952, with a war in the 
Far East still unresolved, and the cold war in 
full swing, the sense that the country’s welfare 
hinged on the election nevertheless dwindled 
drastically and the conditions were prepared 
for the very low sense of partisan alarmism 
seen in the 1960 Almond-Verba data presented 
above. 

Part of the political style of the period of 
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(a) 


(b) 
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TABLE III. DOES IT MAKE MUCH DIFFERENCE TO THE COUNTRY WHICH PARTY WINS? 


“Do you think it makes much difference or only a little difference which party wins the elections 
for Congress this fall?” (ATPO, Sept. 1946)* 

“Do you think it makes a great deal of difference or just a little difference which political party 
runs the country?” (AIPO, May 1965)» 








1946 1965 

(%) (%) 

_ Great deal of difference 49 39 
Little difference 31 40 
No difference 11 14 
Don’t know 9 6 


—; 


“Which one of these ideas comes closest to the way you feel about this election: It is very im- 
portant to the country that Roosevelt be elected; the country will be better off if Roosevelt is 
elected; the country will be better off if Dewey is elected; it is very important to the country that 
Dewey be elected?” (NORC, Oct. 2, 1944) 

“Do you think it will make a good deal of difference to the country whether the Democrats or 
the Republicans win the election this November or that it won’t make much difference which side 
wins?” (SRC, Oct. 1952)¢ 

“Do you think it will make a good deal of difference to the country that Eisenhower won instead 


of Stevenson, or don’t you think it will make much difference?” (SRC, Nov. 1952)¢ 


Very important to the country; 
good deal of difference 


Country will be better off; 
some difference; it depends 


Won’t make much difference; 
no difference 





1952 
1944 
October November 
(%) (%) (%) 
54 21 20 
34 40 42 
9 32 31 


a Hadley Cantril and Mildred Strunk, Public Opinion, 1986-1945 (Princeton University Press, 


1951). 
b AIPO release, May 1965. 
o Consortium Codebook. 


u 


transition to the welfare state—and, we must 
add, its brief resurgence in 1964—is the hostile 
posture of each partisan toward his opponents, 
something which follows naturally from the 
view that a great deal is at stake in the political 
contest. Not infrequently, in such a strained 
atmosphere, the election seems more of an ef- 
fort to keep the other man out, rather than to 
elect one’s own candidate. The evidence (not 
presented here) suggests that the intensity of 
opposition—except on the extreme fringes—is 
greater among the defenders of the liberal estab- 
lished order; the threat of deprivation of the 
welfare state is apparently felt more intensely 
than the threat which the welfare state, once 
established, implies to its opponents. In any 


event, it is our thesis that the politics of con- 
sensus is also the politics of support, rather 
than the politics of opposition, There is some 
evidence for this in the responses of three na- 
tional samples to questions almost identically 
worded asking ‘‘would you say you are voting 
mostly to get one man into office (for ‘R’s can- 
didate’), or mostly to keep the other man out 
(against ‘opposing candidate’)?” In 1944 the 
oppositional vote was 25 per cent, and in 1964, 
with the return of anti-welfare state politics, it 
was 21 per cent. By contrast, in the 1960 elec- 
tion—marked by some anti-Catholic voting, 
but not by threats to the welfare state and a 
managed economy, and basically in the consen- 
sual style—oppositional voting was only 10 per 
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! TABLE IV. DOES IT MAKE MUCH DIFFERENCE TO A PERSON’S 
OR A GROUP’S WELFARE WHICH PARTY WINS? 


' (a) “Do you think it will make any Important difference in how you and your family get along 
financially whether the Democrats or the Republicans win? How is that?” (SRC, Oct. or Nov. of 


years indicated)® 





Per Cent saying “no difference” or unable 
to think of any difference (don’t know). 

















1952 1954 1956 1958 1960 1964 
(%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 
Presidential elections 66 66 66 
Congressional (“of year”) elections 65 72 
No. of cases (1798) (1189) (1762) (1822) (1954) (1571) 


' (b) “As of today, which political party—the Democratic or the Republican—-do you think serves the 
interests of the following groups best: Business and professional people? White collar workers? 
Farmers? Skilled workers? Unskilled workers?” (AIPO, months uncertain, years as indicated)» 


Responses referring to own group (business and 
professional people referring to the interests of - 


business and professional people, etc.) 

Middle groups (less class conscious) 
White collar 
Skilled workers 
Farmers 

Extreme groups (more class conscious) 
Business and professional 
Unskilled workers 


Per Cent saying “No Difference” 











1952 1960 1964 
(%) (7%) (%) 
12 15 17 
13 14 16 
10 16 17 
11 15 12 
11 13 12 


s Consortium Codebooks for election studies of years indicated. 


> ATPO release, Feb. 28, 1965. 


cent, less than half as large.” 

These findings and arguments deal essentially 
with the question of national stakes and con- 
cerns, but one might well argue that political 
life more directly reflects a person’s own per- 
ceived self interest—at least Campbell, Con- 
verse, Miller and Stokes do seem to take this 
position.!® This is a fundamental question, for 
the heart of my argument rests on the view 
that the Age of Affluence produces, with occa- 
sional regression, political contests which do 
not jeopardize a person’s income or economic 
security. Unfortunately, here, the time series 
only goes back to 1952 and hence the compar- 
ison must rely upon trends within the later era, 
My thesis, as it turns out, is only partially sup- 


17 Consortium codebooks, NORC 1944 election 
study and SRC 1960 and 1964 studies. 

18 Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, War- 
ren E. Miller, Donald E. Stokes, The American 
Voter (New York, 1960), pp. 205-7. 


ported by the evidence, as may be seen in Table 
IV(a). Where, according to the argument, a 
slowly growing number of persons should 
emerge who do not believe that their own in- 
come will be greatly affected by the outcome of 
an election, we find instead, for the presidential 
years, 2 marked increase in this sense of ‘‘indif- 
ference” only between 1952 and 1956—fol- 
lowed by no change at all, a plateau. For the 
congressional years, a crucial datum is missing 
for 1962, but the change from 1954 to 1958 is in 
the expected direction. There are, of course, 
natural limits to the rise of this “indifference 
curve” and a counter tendency in the increased 
level of education in the population, for the 
more educated are more likely to see the links 
between their economic well-being and govern- 
mental policy. Nevertheless,.if one might pro- 
ject these figures backward into time, one 
would infer, albeit somewhat hesitantly, a lower 
sense of indifference in the politics of the 
Period of Economie Crisis to correspond to the 
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greater sense of national stakes we discovered 
in the earlier data. i 

Finally, there is the question of perceived 
group or class stakes in a national election. As 
has often been said, polities is a group process, 
men often take their cue for party identification 
by some simple phrase such as “party of the 
business man” or “party of the working man.” 
Where issues are obscure, categoric group tra- 
dition and alignment, mediated through pri- 
mary groups, is central. The measure for this 
perception of group stakes in politics, as seen 
in Table IV (b), is the response to a question on 
the party which best serves the interests of 
each of five groups, classified by the group 
membership of the respondent. Here I have 
omitted some data on 1962 since congressional 
years are different in most series from presiden- 
tial years (these data suggest an acceleration of 
the indifference effect prior to the 1964 elec- 
tion) and I have grouped the socio-economic 
classes in two divisions: the more flexible middle 
group and the more extreme and usually 
more class conscious group. The evidence, 
again rather tenuous, suggests that within the 
middle groups whose class identifications are 
likely to be less clear, there is a slowly growing 
sense that neither party will jeopardize the in- 
terests of one’s own particular class. Even 
among the unskilled workers who have been the 
most partisan of any of these groups, this sense 
of indifference seemed waxing in 1962 (when 
the “no difference” responses were 19 per cent, 
a gain of 6 points in two years), only to be 
sharply cut back in 1964. Since the 1964 elec- 
tion was, as I have mentioned, a return to wel- 
fare state issues, the fact that the sense of “no 
difference” continued to grow at all, compared 
to 1956, for these three middle groups is a 
tribute to the strength of this attitude. 

The importance of this measure of sense of 
indifference is, I think, much greater than is in- 
dicated by the small size of the groups in- 
volved. For if, at this extreme, the group is 
slowly growing which claims that there are no 
important group stakes in an election, then, 
for a much larger group, there must be doubts, 
inarticulate mood changes, and declining inten- 
sity of conviction. 

Before closing this section on the declining 
sense of crisis, declining perception of threat- 
ened policies that might endanger the country, 
and declining belief that personal or group wel- 
fare is involved in an electoral decision, let us 
note two implied consequences which do. not, in 
fact, take place. One implication is that people 
are becoming less interested in politics. Two 
extensive series of questions have been asked 
over time, inquiring into people’s interest in the 
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elections, and neither of them shows any de- 
cline; indeed, the SRC series catching every na- 
tional election from 1952 to 1964 (except 1954) 
shows with some variation over the years, a 
peak interest in 1964 (41 per cent “very much 
interested”) and a marked increase from 1958 
to 1962 (from 26 per cent to 36 per cent “very 
much interested’’)—suggesting, if anything, an 
increased interest in this time period. 

Moreover, rather paradoxically, no decline 
has been reported in the strength of party iden- 
tification. That is, the proportion reporting 
that they are “strong Democrats” and “strong 
Republicans” has remained remarkably con- 
stant (with a slight increase in “strong Demo- 
crats” in 1964). Furthermore, although the 
proportion of people reporting themselves 
“independent”? has increased slightly——from 
around 20 per cent in the 1930s and 1940s, to 
between 21 and 24 per cent in the 1950s and 
1960s—the change is very moderate indeed.!? 

The consequent pattern emerging, therefore, 
is of the interested, party-identified citizen, fol- 
lowing politics at least as closely as he did in the 
days of the great intense clashes when the wel- 
fare state was first launched and when men 
were harassed by insecurity and poverty; vot- 
ing more regularly, and, indeed ‘personally 
caring” about the outcome as before; but be- 
lieving that the national and personal stakes 
involved were not so great. People need their 
party identification as cues for voting decisions. 
For most voters, these identifications are the 
most significant means of orientation in poli- 
tics. Hence, people will not give them up easily, 
and if they did, they would have to find others, 
such as race, or class, or religion, or charismatic 
leadership. But people are changing the mean- 
ings assigned to their party membership, and 
increasingly believe that the opposition is not 
so dangerous after all. 

We can apply one test to this theory of the 
politics of consensus. If partisanship has lost 
some of its “bite” and acrimony, one would ex- 
pect the views of partisans of both parties on 
the way in which the president is conducting his 
business to vary more or less together. Approval 
of the way the president is “handling his job as 
president” has usually been higher than the 
partisan vote for the president, in any case. But 
if we could show that the difference between the 
approval of members of his own and of the op- 
position party (Republicans for Roosevelt, Tru- 
man, Kennedy and Johnson; Democrats for 
Eisenhower) was less in the Age of Affluence 


19 These findings on “interest,” “personal car- 
ing” and partisanship are from the Consortium 
codebooks of the relevant years. 
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TABLE V. POLITICAL PARTISANSHIP AND APPROVAL OF THE PRESIDENT'S COURSE 


“Do you approve or disapprove of the way (name of President) is handling his job as President?” 


(AIPQ) 
% Support % Support Partisanship Average 
Time President by by of support: partisanship 
Pres.’ own opposition Pres. party difference 
party party less opp. party 
A. Presidents Associated with Conflict over Welfare State 
(%) (%) 
Feb. 1941 Roosevelt 90 40 50 
Feb. 1947 Truman 59 4l 18 36.3 
Oct. 1952 Truman 50 9 4] 
B. Presidents in the Age of Affluence (post-transition) 
Jan. 1953 Eisenhower 90 70 20 
Jan. 1957 Hisenhower 95 66 29 
Feb. 1960 Kennedy 84 55 29 27.5 
Jan. 1964 Johnson 85 74 il 
May 1965 Johnson 77 51 26 


than in the Period of Economic Crisis (includ- 
ing the ambiguous 1940s), our case for his- 
torical change would be that much stronger. 
Since approval and disapproval fluctuate with- 
in presidential terms, an ideal measure would 
take each president at the beginning of his 
term; but we are forced here to employ the 
time periods in which the data are given by 
party breakdown as shown in Table V. By sub- 
tracting the per cent of the opposition party 
approving the president’s handling of his job 
from the per cent of his own party so approv- 
ing, we have a measure cf partisanship. 

As may be observed (Table V) from the aver- 
age figures for the two periods, a substantial de- 
cline occurred in the partisanship of judgment, 
the degree to which the judgments reflect parti- 
san divisions. Moreover, except for the special 
tragic circumstances bringing Johnson into 
power—circumstances which produced a burst 
of sympathetic good will toward the new in- 
cumbent—the variation in partisanship in this 
period is rather slight. It seems to have stabi- 
lized (to the extent that any set of attitudes at 
the mercy of historical events may be so de- 
scribed) in a modest 20 to 29 per cent range. In 
short, our expectations of the consequences of a 
consensual politics are generally confirmed. 


IV. SOCIAL CLASS 


(c) In an Age of Affluence, (1) people slowly 
lose (or relax) their class awareness, (2) the link 
between social class and ideology changes; but, (3) 
in spite of their security and prosperity, people do 
not increasingly think of themselves as middle 


class, and (4) social class does not (after a transi- 
tion period) lose its link to partisan political 
choice, although the changing political “pivot” di- 
minishes the importance of class voting in many 
electoral districts. 

The absence, in American history, of a feudal 
structure or a landed class—and therefore of a 
peasant class—has given it a unique lack of 
class consciousness, as so many observers have 
noted. Yet American society has always been 
stratified and important differences in life 
chances, honor, and distribution of rewards in- 
evitably enter into the experience of Americans, 
like others, and have been historically associ- 
ated with political choice as well as many other 
attitudes toward society. Different social strata 
have always been the vehicles or milieus for dif- 
ferent social movements, social ideas, and 
political parties. In the Age of Affluence, we 
would expect a continuation of past behavior 
and opinion modified very slowly by new feel- 
ings of security, life styles, and perspectives. I 
stress the slowness because social class, unlike 
political party, refers to the basic pattern of life 
experiences, learned early, reinforced daily, and 
inevitably loaded with emotion. 

First, one wants to know both the nature of 
objective social change and the nature of sub- 
jective responses. Briefly, the proportion of 
white-collar workers has increased by an aver- 
age of a little less than five percentage points in 
every decade for fifty years, with a much 
smaller increase during the Period of Economic 
Crisis and a larger increase in subsequent 
years (1940 to 1960). In 1960 43.2 per cent of 
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the employed persons were in white-collar oc- 
cupations (professional, technical, managerial, 
clerical and sales). 

But, of course, there is a great deal of slip- 
page between objective and subjective class 
identifications (some estimates indicate that 
self-misclassification is as large as 25 per cent), 
and, hence the objective occupational change is 
not a very good immediate indication of how 
people will see themselves over time. Measurcs 
on this go back to 19457 and 1946% and, after 
1952 continue in rather orderly fashion to 
1964.2 Any expectation that the increasing pro- 
portion of workers engaged in white-collar jobs, 
and the general levelling up of economic secur- 
ity and income, would produce an increased 
middle class identification, would turn out to 
have been wrong; about 40 per cent thought of 
themselves as middle or upper in 1946, and 
about 40 per cent again in 1964. In between, the 
decline in middle class identification noted by 
Converse in his comparison of 1945 data with 
1952 and 1956 data has subsequently been re- 
versed” and, without finer examination of spe- 
cial groups, one can only conclude in 1965 that 
this aspect of “‘bourgeoisification”’ of society has 
not taken place. Men appear to be as willing to- 
day as they were about twenty years ago to see 
themselves as members of “the working class.” 
As a nation we are certainly not “putting on 
airs.” 

But, as with party identification, it may be 
that class identification is slowly assuming a 
new meaning, a lack of intensity, a different 
reference, Here the SRC series shown in Table 
VI(a) gives us some clues, though rather slight 
ones. We would not—particularly just before 
the 1964 election—have expected much change, 
in any event; but we would expect a drifting 
decline in class awareness or consciousness in 
the sense of “thinking of oneself as belonging to 
a social class,” partly because of the erosion of 
the intense feelings evoked by the experience of 


20 Richard Centers, The Psychology of Social 
Classes (Princeton University Press, 1949). 

4% Hadley Cantril and Mildred Strunk, op. cit., 
p. 116 (AIPO). 

22 Consortium codebooks (SRC). 

23 Philip Converse, ‘‘The Shifting Role of Class 
in Political Attitudes and Behavior,” in B. EB. 
Maccoby, T. M. Newcomb, and E. Hartley, 
Readings in Social Psychology (New York, 1958), 
pp. 388-99. The consortium codebooks show the 
following proportions of national samples report- 
ing themselves as ‘middle class”: 1952: 37 per 
cent; 1956: 36 per cent; 1960: 31 per cent; 1964: 
40 per cent. The 1952 figure includes “upper 
class.” 
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the 1930s, and partly through a change in age 
cohorts (in 1956 people in their fifties were the 
most class conscious age group). The time 
period is short, one of the figures is anomalous 
and is omitted from the table (in 1960 the com- 
parable figure was 25 per cent), but after group- 
ing contiguous years and thus doubling the 
sample sizes, s slow increase does appear in the ; 
proportion of people for whom social class is not : 
a, conscious reference. And if this is overtly true 
of this third of the population or so, one sus- 
pects that the meaning of class is changing 
the other two-thirds, as well. 


Converse, in neat analysis, has already given | 


a strong indication that this is probably the 
case. He relates, for each of the two periods, 
class Identification and certain social opinions 
dealing with the government’s responsibility 
for employment, medical care, and housing and 


electricity; and finds that the correlations be- | 


tween class and opinions decline markedly in 
each case. Moreover, this is true of both ob- 
jective status and subjective class identifica- 
tion. This is strong evidence for a changed 
meaning of class identification so far as govern- 
ment policy is concerned. After all, government 
is increasingly seen as the agent for improving 
everyone's prosperity. 

But would this also be true of attitudes to- 
ward unions, organizations which do not have 
this trans-class role and which, indeed, are 
often seen as (and are) the agents of class con- 
flict? From 1936 to 1963 the Gallup polls have 
asked national samples about their attitudes 
toward unions: “Are you in favor of labor 
unions?” and “In general do you approve or 
disapprove of labor unions?” (Responses in 
contiguous years to these different questions 
indicate no difference in response patterns.) 
Three things are most notable about these re- 
sponses. First, in this 26-year period, some 
fluctuation has occurred (from 58 per cent ap- 
prove in 1938 to 76 per cent in February, 1957), 
with increased disapproval following severe 
strikes or critical investigations (like McCel- 
lan’s in 1957), but no long term decline or in- 
crease in public criticism or support. Second, at 
no time has a majority of any group, including 
the business and professional group, failed to 
approve of unions. And third, and most im- 
portant for our purposes, the discrepancy be- 
tween working class and middle class support 
of unions seems to be growing, as may be seen 
in Table VI(b). Moreover, in the eleven years 

4 Campbell and associates, The American 
Voter, p. 357. 

2% P., Converse, “The Shifting Role of Class,” 
op. cit., pp. 391-93. 
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TABLE VI. CHANGING PATTERNS OF CLASS CONSCIOUSNESS AND CLASS IDEOLOGY 


(a) “There's quite a bit of talk these days about different social classes. Most people say they belong 
either to the middle class or to the working class. Do you ever think of yourself as being in one 
of these classes?” (SRC, Oct., Nov. years indicated)* 

The late 1950s 
(average for 1956 


The early 1960s 
(average for 1962 


and 1958) and 1964) 
Per cent (N) Per cent (N) 
No, never thinks of self as being in a social class 34.6 (1241) 37.6 (1078) 
Yes, thinks of self as being in a social class 64.2 (2302) 60.8 (1744) 
Don’t know and other 1.1 (41) 1.6 (46) 
Total 99.9 (3584) 100.0 (2868) 
(b) “Are you in favor of labor unions?” (AIPO, Oct. 26, 1941). “In general do you approve or dis- 


approve of labor unions?” (AIPO, Feb. 19, 1949; Nov. 11, 1953; Feb. 8, May 1, 1957; Feb. 8, 
1959; Feb. 15, May 26, 1961; Jan. 30, 1963)» 


Per Cent Approve Index of Unlikeness 


Manual Business & White Manua l Manua l 
workers professional collar wkrs. minus wkrs. minus 
Bus. & prof. White collar 
(%) (%) (%) 
1941 (October) 73 — ' 69 4 
1949 (February) 67 65 63 2 4, 
1953 (November) 81 70 75 11 6 
1957 (February) 83 73 7T 10 6 
1961 (February) 77 64 65 13 12 
1963 (January 75 61 67 14 8 





(e) “As things stand today, do you think the laws governing labor unions are too strict or not strict 
enough?” (AIPO, Jan. 15, 1960). “Do you think the laws regulating labor unions are too strict, 
or not strict enough?” (AIPO, Oct. 22, 1961)» 


Per cent “not strict enough” 








1950 1961 

(%) (%) 
Business and Professional 54 60 
White collar 43 48 
Manual workers 34 35 


a Consortzum codebooks. . 
b Erskine, POQ, Vol. 26 (1962), pp. 284, 288 (and AIPO release, Jan. 30, 1963). 


between 1950 and 1961, a modest increase has have a weakening relationship to opinions 


occurred in the proportion of business and pro- 
fessional and of white collar workers—but not 
of manual workers—who believe that the laws 
regulating labor unions are “not strict enough” 
(Table VI(c)). Such evidence, running contrary 
to my main thesis (the weakening effect of socio- 
economic status upon “ideology’’) suggests that 
there may be two themes here instead of one. 
Social class (objective and subjective) may 


about welfare state policies but not to opinions 
about labor unions. Perhaps, in a period when 
attention turns to questions of productivity 
and growth, rather than social justice and 
equality, and when the government, rather than 
unions, is the main agent of economic protec- 
tion—especially for the underdog—unions will 


‘seem somewhat different to middle class and 


working class people. If this were the case, it 
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would give us a better understanding of why it 
is that just at the time when the relationship 
between class and opinion on the welfare state 
is (in Converse’s measure) weakening, the rela- 
tionship between class and attitudes toward 
unions is growing stronger. 

But political choices, as we know, are only 
loosely related to ideology. The facts seem to be 
as follows: the relationship between. social sta- 
tus or class membership and political choice 
(“status polarization” or “class voting”) tended 
to become closer, as one might expect in presi- 
dential elections during the Period of Economic 
Crisis, at least from 1936 to 1940; then, after a 
depressed relationship in 1944 due to attention 
to war issues, the correlation reached a peak in 
1948, whereupon it declined in 1952 and again 
in 1956. At this point it reached a plateau and 
remained at about the 1956 level in 1960 and, 
surprisingly, in 1964. By Alford’s measure (a 
variation of Rice’s “index of likeness’’)?? this 
1956-64 plateau is at about the same level as 
the starting point of the series in 1936, suggest- 
ing that class voting has a kind of “natural 
level” for a given country in a given period, al- 
tered only occasionally by certain ‘critical 
elections.” 

But, while the measure of likeness (or, actu- 
ally, ‘‘unlikeness’”) which Alford uses and 
which I have employed elsewhere in this paper, 
is useful in indicating some elements of similar- 
ity, it does not taken into account the level at 
which these similarities and discrepancies 
occur. For example, a situation where 60 per 
cent of the manual workers and 40 per cent of 
the non-manual workers vote Democratic 
(index =20), and another situation where 80 
per cent of the manual workers and 60 per cent 
of the non-manual workers vote Democratic, 
(index = 20) are scored alike. Yet in the first in- 
stance, a majority of the manual workers is on 
one side of the political division, and a majority 
of the white collar and business and professional 
workers is on the other, whereas in the second 
case, a majority of both groups is on the same 
side. 

Let us suppose that the party responsible for 
innovative institution of welfare state mea- 
sures, and fiscal and monetary measures de- 


2 The 1944-1956 changes are documented in 
Converse, ibid.; these, and the 1936, 1940 and 
1960 data are reported in the most extensive 
available study of “class voting,” Robert R. Al- 
ford’s Party and Society (Chicago, Rand Mc- 
Nally, 1963), pp. 103, 352-53. The 1964 figures 
are based upon AIPO release, December 13, 1964. 

27 See Stuart A. Rice, Quantitative Methods in 
Politics (New York, 1928), pp. 210-11. 
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signed to level out the business cycle and pro- 
mote growth, gradually extends its following in 
the Age of Affluence so that it becomes over- 
whelmingly the dominant party. This is done 
partly by a gradual shift in the middle “white 
collar” groups so that they see the more liberal 
party as appropriately “their own,” and by 
some defection of business and professional 
groups, especially among Catholic and Jewish 
communicants. Our measure of political like- 
ness does not change, but the pivot changes and 
we have a situation where class voting differ- 
ences, with their winner-take-all payoff, become 
less important. 

The evidence that this is the case is strong. A 
majority of the skilled and unskilled workers 
have been Democrats at least since 1928 and 
probably before,*® with a variable minority oc- 
casionally voting outside the party (especially 
in 1952 and 1956). Even these defectors, how- 
ever, tended to identify with the Democratic 
party throughout. On the other hand, histori- 
cally the business and professional groups, the 
white collar groups, and usually the farmers, 
have identified with the Republican party, oc- 
easionally voting for Democratic candidates, 
but then returning to the fold—though return- 
ing in decreasing numbers. The consequence 
was that in terms of party identification at the 
end of the Period of Economie Crisis both 
parties started about even: in 1940 some 42 per 
cent of the population said they were Demo- 
crats, 38 per cent Republicans, and 20 per cent 
claimed to be Independents. By July 1964, just 
prior to the nomination of Barry Goldwater, 
the count was 53 per cent Democrats, 25 per 
cent Republicans, and 22 per cent Indepen- 
dents. And the shift seemed to be accelerating: 
between 1960 and 1964 all major groups became 
more Democratic, with the business and pro- 
fessional group moving a little faster than aver- 
age (7 per cent shift compared to an average of 
6 per cent) and thus becoming more Demo- 
cratic than Republican for the first time.?® 
Thus, as far as party identification goes, all 
groups have Democratic pluralities, and al- 
though proportions differ between social 
classes, majorities tend to agree. 

The difference between the kind of situation 
where majorities of all major social groups 
(business and professional, farmers, manual 
workers, etc.) agree, compared to a situation 
where the majority of one group is for one 
party and the majority of an opposing group is 
for another, is illustrated by the 1964 election. 


28 See Alford, Party and Society, pp. 225-31. 
29 ATPO releases, Feb. 21, 1960 and July 5, 
1964. 
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In such an election business and union spokes- 
men (like Henry Ford and Walter Reuther), 
support the same candidate; the candidate of 
the dominant coalition assumes a moderating 
“national unity” tone and his opponent sounds 
“shrill”: references to class-linked slogans such 
as “union bosses,” and “economic royalists” 
are muted in the dominant party. In short, the 
shifting “pivot” of class allegiance implies a 
very different kind of “‘democratic class con- 
fict’ —even though the index of unlikeness or 
of “elass voting” may remain constant. Within 
the dominant party, the politics of consensus 
takes over, while the minority party occasion- 
ally reverts to the older politics of economic 
crisis. 


V. RELIGION 


(d) In the Age of Affiuence, religious insti- 
tutions slowly lose their influence over men’s 
thought and behavior; religious prejudices and 
hostilities decline; but the influence of religious 
identification upon partisan political choice is 
among the slowest influences to change. 

It may be argued that class divisions in 
politics, and the influence of status upon social 
and political opinion, are “healthier” for a 
society than are religious divisions and influ- 
ences. They are less likely to be ‘moralized,” 
therefore less likely to be intransigent; conflicts 
are more easily solved by economic growth and 
economic change; compromise is easier because 
the stakes are often divisible and allocable by 
small units; the controversies are increasingly 
subject to empirical proof, referring, as they do, 
to cause and effect in this world. Therefore, 
whatever one’s feelings about religion in its own 
sphere, a declining influence of dogmatic reli- 
gion (as contrasted to some Judeo-Christian 
ethics) on social thought, and of religious affil- 
iation on political choice, might be seen as a 
step toward a more healthy polity. 

Since the space is brief, let us, for the record, 
summarize some evidence pointing generally, 
with some exceptions, in this direction. The 
basic facts on religious affiliation and church 
attendance are these: the proportion of the 
population with some kind of religious affilia- 
tion Increased in the 1920s, remained constant 
in the 1930s, increased substantially in the 
1940s, increased very moderately in the 1950s, 
and from 1959 to 1962 (the latest date on which 
I have figures) increased not at all. Church 
attendance (as contrasted to affiliation) in- 
creased in the late 1940s and early 1950s to a 
peak average attendance of 49 per cent in 1958, 
and from that time decreased slowly but stead- 
ily to 45 per cent in 1964, with Protestants and 
Catholics moving in the same direction.®® Since 


affiliation and church attendance have been 
higher among while collar than blue collar, and 
among better educated than less well educated 
groups, this levelling off and decline are, so to 
speak, “bucking” the educational and occupa- 
tional trend. Some perception of this tendency 
seems to have entered the public consciousness. 
Asked whether religion is “increasing or losing 
its influence on American life,” the proportion 
seeing religion losing its influence has recently 
grown: 1957: 14 per cent; 1962: 31 per cent; 
1965: 45 per cent. These changes are late in 
the Age of Affluence; their political and ideolog- 
ical effects would not be expected to appear 
for some time. 

Such observations refer to the theological or 
institutional aspects of religion, but the com- 
munity effect, the identification with co-reli- 
gionists, is something else. This can take a 
variety of forms, but, briefly, identification 
with co-religionists in recent years seems to in- 
clude a declining element of suspicion and de- 
clining ideological component. The evidence 
for this is partly in the changes among Catholics 
(but not so much among Protestants) indicat- 
ing greater hope for rapprochement of the 
Christian religions—ecumenicism.* Among 
Protestants, on the other hand, there is in- 
creasing support for federal aid to religious 
schools, thus almost eliminating one of the 
major bones of contention between communi- 
cants of the two religions. National resistance 
to voting for ‘‘a well qualified man who happened 
to be a Catholic,” decreasing over the years, 
collapsed with Kennedy’s term in office (Table 
VII (a)). Attitudes toward Jews, as measured 
by the same question, willingness to vote for a 
“well qualified person who happens to be Jew- 
ish,” have continuously been more accepting 
(Table VII (b)). And Jews themselves, a de- 
clining proportion of the population, indicate, 
in a brief series (1956, 1958, 1960) a modestly 
declining sense of greater “feelings of close- 
ness” to other Jews, compared to closeness to 
non-Jews.’ The evidence is strong that ideolog- 


3 The U. S. Bureau of the Census, Historical 
Statistics, give the basic data on affiliation; The 
American Institute of Public Opinion conducts 
surveys every year on church attendance. The 
percentages given above are averages based on 
several surveys a year. Erskine, POQ, Vol. 28 
(1964), pp. 671-75. 

31 ATPO release, April 18, 1965. 

32 See, for example, Gerhard Lenski, The 
Religious Factor (Garden City, 1963). 

33 ATPO release, April 21, 1965. 

3% Consortium Codebooks; SRC data from elec- 
tion studies for years indicated. 
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ical divisions, suspicion, prejudice, and sense 
of difference, especially as these relate to poli- 
tical matters, are declining. 

But not, apparently, the influence of religious 
identification on political choice. Employing, 
once again, the “index of unlikeness” (per cent 
of Catholies voting Democratic, less the per 
cent of all Protestants so voting), the series is 
as follows: 1948: 19; 1952: 19; 1956: 14; 1960: 
40; 1964: 21. The decline of the relationship 
between religion and vote, predicted by Berel- 
son on the basis of age-group differences in 
1948, has not materialized, at least at this gross 
level. But, as the above attitudinal evidence 
indicates, the meaning has changed; and as the 
above trends in affiliation and attendance por- 
tend, the institutional reinforcement is likely to 
decline. 


VI, RACE 


(e) In an Age of Affiuence, the struggle for 
equality by a deprived ractal group will be facil- 
itated by the expanding economy, the availability 
of governmental resources for special assistance, 
and the relative security of otherwise challenged 
and more hostile “opposition” groups. These con- 
flicts will be expressed by the increased militance 
of the deprived minority group, and the vacillating, 
often reluctant, sometimes idealistic acceptance of 
these claims by the more affluent majority. 

Racial cleavage, strife and politics are differ- 
ent from class politics in the United States, and, 
indeed, everywhere. Mobility (“passing”), 
inter-marriage, ecological scattering, and inter- 
group communication are much more difficult 
across race (caste) lines than across class lines; 
the middle groups identifying now with one 
side, now with the other are smaller; the role of 
property and relations of the different groups 
to the means of production are different; visi- 
bility and, hence, treatment by the dominant 
group are different. Changing group propor- 
tions are not induced by technology and the 
demand for new and different services; rather 
they are a matter of birth and mortality rates. 
And, most important, in the United States 


% The 1948 data are computed from Angus 
Campbell, Gerald Gurin, and Warren Miller, The 
Voter Decides (Evanston, Ill., Row, Peterson, 
1954), p. 71; the data for the other dates are based 
on AIPO release, Dee. 13, 1964. 

38 See Bernard R. Berelson, Paul F. Lazars- 
feld, and William N. McPhee, Voting (Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1954), p. 70. On the 
cognate matter of ethnic influences, see Raymond 
E. Wolfinger and Joan Heifetz, “The Develop- 
ment and Persistence of Ethnic Voting,” in this 
issue of this Review, below, pp. 896-908. 
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TABLE VII. INDICATIONS OF DECLINING RELIGIOUS 
HOSTILITY IN POLITICS 


(a) “If your party nominated a generally well- 
qualified man for President, and he happened 
to be a Catholic, would you vote for him?” 
(AIPO, Oct. 4, 1963) 





Year Yes No Undecided 
(%) (%) (%) 
1940 62 31 7 
1958 68 25 7 
1959 69 20 li 
1960 71 20 9 
1961 82 13 5 
1963 84 13 3 


(b) “Would you vote for a Jew for President?” 
(AIPO, Feb. 8, 1937). “If your party nom- 
inated a generally well-qualified man for 
President, and he happened to be a Jew, 
would you vote for him?” (AIPO, Oct. 23, 
1963) 





Year Yes No No Opinion 
(%) (%) (%) 

1937* 49 51 (excluded) 

1958 62 28 10 

1960 72 22 6 

1963 TI 17 6 


* Data for this year are from Cantril and 
Strunk, Public Opinion. 


there are only 22 million Negroes, about half of 
them still in the South. As a consequence, there 
cannot be a Negro party and a white party, ex- 
cept in some Southern communities; but for a 
national or a state contest, current trends sug- 
gest a division between one party regarded as 
more friendly to the Negro, made up of Negroes 
and whites pitted against a predominantly all- 
white party. These trends rest in large measure 
on the wholesale northward migration of Ne- 
groes, stemming initially from wartime condi- 
tions of extreme manpower shortages and con- 
sequent job opportunities; and the repercus- 
sions of the migration in the South as well as 
the North. Under these circumstances, how 
have the Age of Affluence and the polities of 
consensus affected the situation? 

In the first place, one needs to know whether 
or not the non-white population has shared in 
the affluent society. The answer, of course, is 
that they are still faring very badly, economi- 
cally, educationally, and socially: 


The median income of the non-white popula- 
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tion is about half the median income of the 
white population (1962). 

The median school years completed for non- 
whites is 8.2; for whites it is 10.9 (1960). This 
understates the difference, for the caliber of 
education in most non-white schools is 
notoriously poorer. 

The proportion of non-whites in white collar 
jobs is 17.7 per cent; for whites it is 46.9 per 
cent (1963). 


When, however, we turn to recent rates of 
change, the picture is a little better, for the Ne- 
gro rate of increase in median income is about 
half again as high as for whites in recent years 
(1959-1962) and also in the war period. Simi- 
larly, in the past decade and a half, the propor- 
tion of workers in white collar jobs has in- 
creased about three and a half times as fast 
among Negroes as among whites. But in terms 
of education, there is littie difference in rate of 
change; indeed, most recently it seems the 
white rate of increase has been greater than the 
Negro rate. On balance, the Negro has partici- 
pated increasingly in some of the rewarding as- 
pects of affluence, but for him the term “afflu- 
ence,” comparatively speaking, is anomalous: 
aspirations are running much beyond achieve- 
ment, and the current level seems to belie the 
hopes for full equality. 

I know of no available series of questions 
asked of Negroes over time to indicate whether 
or not they experience a greater or lesser sense 
of deprivation today compared to some pre- 
vious time; whether their anger at the white 
community is greater or less; whether the frus- 
tration expressed in recent riots is greater or 
less than it was when anger and frustration may 
have been differently expressed; whether a 
sense of special community among Negroes is 
growing or declining and whether or not whites 
are more easily embraced in this community 
than they once were.?’ But, perhaps these are 
straws in the wind: 


(1) Electoral participation in the South has 
been increasing for the past 15 years and 
will now (1965 and 1966) increase dramat- 
ically in certain places with federal vot- 
ing registrars. It has always been high 
(education and income held constant) in 
the Northern cities. Where non-voting 
indicates coercion, the lifting of this co- 


37 Some of these data are available and are in- 
creasingly accessible both at the Roper Center, 
Williamstown, Mass., and Inter-university Con- 
sortium for Political Research, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. Further exploration of 
these data is needed. 
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ercive force may remove some sources of 
hostility; where it indicates apathy and 
withdrawal, the change may mean a de- 
cline of these symptoms. 

(2) In 1960 a set of extended interviews (by 
a Negro) of working class Negroes in New 
Haven revealed, in the midst of hostility 
and frustration, a kind of non-alienated 
faith in “Washington” as a reliable (in- 
deed, almost omnipotent) source of help. 

(8) Two AIPO surveys in August 1963 and 
May 1965 revealed in the South (but not 
in the North) an increase of about 20 
percentage points in the Negro group be- 
lieving that Negroes were treated “the 
same as whites.’’%8 


I put little stock in these indicators. I suspect 
the fact that about the same proportion of Ne- 
groes in 1946 and 1965 (roughly 70 per cent) 
believed that the Negro was “unfairly treated” 
or “treated less well than whites” in his com- 
munity is-a better measure of resentment.®® At 
the same time, I would expect a substantial 
change in the quality of this resentment: fear, 
apathy, self-hatred, and latent hostility in the 
1940s and earlier; disappointment, frustration, 
manifest hostility, ambivalence, and qualified 
hope, in the later period. One indication of this 
last quality, hope, lies in the growing support 
among Southern Negroes for integrated 
schools, and the high proportion (70 per cent in 
1956) of Southern Negroes who believe that 
“the day will come in the South when whites 
and Negroes will be going to the same schools, 
eating in the same restaurants, and generally 
sharing the same public accommodations.’”° 
The survey evidence is substantial that for 
the white community, nationally, there is a 
growing sense that integration in schools (with- 
out bussing), residential neighborhoods, and in 
public accommodations is inevitable, socially 
desirable, and, with many reservations, per- 
sonally acceptable. These data are presented in 
Table VIII. The rate of change is slow, and 
there are setbacks, now and then; but the series 
reveals a growing willingness to accommodate 
to the demands for change of a deprived group. 
At the same time, variable tensions emerge 
over the actual implementation of these de- 
mands by governmental action (or, probably, 
over any action by any agency). Thus, when 
asked “Do you think the Kennedy (Johnson) 


38 ATPO release, May 5, 1965. 

3 NORC, May 1946, reported in Erskine, 
POQ, Vol. 26 (1962), p. 189; AIPO release, May 
5, 1965. 

49 ATPO release, March 1, 1956. 
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TABLE VIII. CHANGING ATTITUDES 
TOWARD INTEGRATION 





(a) “Would you, yourself, have any objection to: 


sending your children to a school where a few 
of the children are colored? Where half of the 
children are colored?” (AITPQ) 


Per Cent “Yes” 


Where a few Where Half of 








Children are Children are 
Colored Colored 
Outside Outside 
South South South South 
(%) (%) (%) (%) 
1958 13 72 39 $1 
1959 7 72 34 83 
1963 (June) 10 61 33 78 
1965 (May) 7 37 ` 28 68 


(b) “Do you think the day will ever come in the 
South when whites and Negroes will be going 
to the same schools, eating in the same res- 
taurants, and generally sharing the same 
public accommodations?” (AIPO) 


South Only 
Yes No Uneertain 
(%) (P) (%) 
1957 (August) 45 39 22 
1958 (October) 53 31 16 
1961 (January) 76 19 5 
1963 (July) 83 13 4 


Sources: Erskine, POQ, Vol. 26 (1962), pp. 
138, 141; AIPO releases, July 19, 1963 and May 
23, 1965. 


administration is pushing integration too fast, 
or not fast enough?” from 36 to 50 per cent 
have said “too fast.” This is a measure of re- 
sistance to change, a measure of the lack of 
strength or salience of the ideal and of the dis- 
crepancy between verbal and behavioral sup- 
port. Perhaps, too, it indicates a response to 
style or manner of “pushing’’—consensual or 
argumentative and coercive; Johson has fared 
better than Kennedy in this respect. In any 
event, this apparent ambivalence and reluc- 
tant acceptance indicates exactly those atti- 
tudes which, in an insecure, depression-ridden, 
stagnant society might easily become violent 
hostility and implacable opposition. The lower 
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income and less well educated people are more 
resistant than others to integration. What 
would their responses be if they were fearful of 
unemployment, less hopeful of the future, more 
suspicious of people generally and feeling vic- 
timized by fate; if, in short, they had the atti- 
tudes which we saw had changed with growing 
affluence in recent years? 

How then has the Age of Affluence, shaped 
for the Negro by a partially sympathetic domi- 
nant white majority, affected his politics? In 
one sense ‘‘consensus” describes two aspects of 
the situation. First, Negroes have, ever since 
the New Deal, become partisan advoéates of 
welfare state policiés. Ideologically, in this 
sense, they are in tune with the dominant polit- 
ical theme of the times. Second, their partisan 
party preference has gradually, and with some 
reversals of direction in the 1950s, shifted to- 
ward the Democratic camp so that they are 
now more partisan than any other major group. 
In 1964, only 6 per cent voted Republican; 
nine months later only 9 per cent identified 
with the Republican party. Since there are 
about twice as many Democrats as Republicans 
in the United States, again, it seems, the Negro 
community has adopted the “in” party; in this 
respect they are in agreement with majorities in 
almost all other major demographic groups. 

On the other hand, this dramatic increase 
(and it might be viewed with caution since, in 
the past, the Negro vote has been more volatile 
than others—more volatile than the manual 
worker vote, for example), has meant, accord- 
ing to the index of unlikeness, an increase in 
racial voting and partisanship, at least in 1964 
and 1965. In one sense, this 7s a measure of 
hostile cleavage, since it reflects the partisan 
politics and policies of recent years. Moreover, 
the Republican party, having lost almost all of 
its Negro following, may come to believe that it 
is in its interest to stress “states rights,” “law 
and order in the streets,” and “‘voluntarism in 
school assignments,” and other themes with 
barely disguised white racial appeal; in which 
case there will be a re-sorting, not of the Ne- 
groes, but of some village traditionalists, many 
Southerners, and some alienated and marginal 
Northern and Western urban dwellers. The 
Goldwater trial run for these themes was not 
encouraging in the North, but feelings on such 
matters run deep for an uncertain number of 
people, and the search for a winning theme may 
lead the Republican leadership in this direc- 
tion. Then, racial voting, unlike class voting, 


44 ATPO releases, Dec. 13, 1964 and Aug. 15, 
1965. 
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will take on a new intensity and move away 
from the politics of consensus. 

But, probably, for most white people, nei- 
ther the Negro’s problem nor the “threat” of 
integration in their own communities (and 
certainly not elsewhere), is sufficiently impor- 
` tant to determine partisan choice. The politics 
of consensus can go on around this “American 
dilemma,” within sound of the battle but rela- 
tively undisturbed by it. 


VII. POLITICAL ALIENATION 


(f) Inthe Age of Affluence, there will be a rap- 
prochement between men and their government 
and a decline in political alienation. 

It is easier to make the argument.that polit- 
ical alienation should decline than to find the 
evidence to support this view. The argument, 
again, is simple: the declining intensity of par- 
fisanship implies a decline in hostility toward 
government on the part of the “out”? group— 
with, perhaps, a reverse effect and embitter- 
ment on the “far out” right. Politics, then, 
deals less with moral absolutes and becomes 
more a discussion of means than ends;—its 
ideological component declines. Since everyone 
is “doing better” year by year, though with dif- 
ferent rates of improvement, the stakes are not 
so much in terms of gain or loss, but in terms of 
size of gain—giving government more clearly 
the image of a rewarding rather than a punish- 
ing instrument. Taxes, while primarily the in- 
strument for financing government, now also 
may be seen as instruments for maintaining 
prosperity and financing benefits for all rather 
than for redistributing income. 

The difficulty with the use of some evidence 
supporting this is that I seem to have adopted 
a “heads I win, tails you lose” strategy with 
respect to the main source of recent data, the 
1964 surveys. If these data show a decline in 
symptoms of alienation, they seem to support 
the argument that historical trends are thus re- 
vealing themselves. If they show an Increase in 
alienation symptoms, they support the argu- 
ment that the 1964 election was a regression to 
the politics of crisis. If we had a long enough 
time series, this dilemma of ambivalence could 
be avoided by showing a decline in alienation 
symptoms up to 1964, with a rise at that time. 

In one series we do have exactly this pattern. 
Figure 1 shows a decline from 1952 to 1960 and 
then a rise in the proportion of (1) people who 
feel that public officials are indifferent to what 
“people like me think,” and (2) those who be- 
lieve “people like me don’t have any say about 
what the government does,” and (8) those for 
whom politics and government are “too com- 
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Ficure 1. Decline and Rise of Political Alienation 


Q. 1. “Sometimes politics and government seem 
so complicated that a person like me can’t 
really understand what’s going on.” 


Q. 2. “I don’t think publie officials care what 
people like me think.” 


Q. 3. “People like me don’t have any say about 
what the government does.” 


Source: SRC questions in election studies of years 
indicated, reported in Consortium code- 
books. 


plicated” to understand. The trouble is that I 
can see no very plausible reason why the themes 
or personalities of the 1964 election should oc- 
casion these particular changes. That particu- 
lar election might well have increased the crisis 
atmosphere; it might (and apparently did) in- 
crease the salience of “corruption in politics” 
themes;” it might have created new cleavages 


2 This evidence, based on a comparison be- 
tween SRC 1958 and 1964 findings, runs contrary 
to my main argument regarding the increasingly 
favorable view of men toward government in the 
Age of Affluence, but supports the minor theme: 
1964 as a return to the politics of crisis and aliena- 
tion. Actually, I think it is a more or less 
ephemeral response to discussion about corrup- 
tion in the Bobby Baker case and the Johnson 
administration more generally. Compare reasons 
for not wanting one’s son to enter politics, re- 
ported below. 
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TABLE IX. RAPPROCHEMENT BETWEEN MEN AND POLITICS: POLITICS AS A 
CAREER, ELECTIONS AS A DUTY, AND TAXES AS A BURDEN 


(a) “If you had a son just getting out of school would you like to see him go into politics as a life- 
work?” (NORC, Nov. ’48, Nov. 45). “If you had a son would you like to see him go into politics 
as a life’s work when he gets out of school?” (ATIPO, Dec. 28, 1944). “If you had a son, would you 
like to see him go into politics as a life’s work?” (AIPO, July 20, 1953; March 5, 1955; March 3, 








1965)8 

Yes No No Opinion. 

(%) (%) (%) 
1943 (Nov.) 18 69 13 
1944 (Dec.) 21 68 l 
1945 (Nov.) 24 65 11 
1953 (July) 20 70 10 
1955 (March) 27 60 13 
1965 (March) 36 54 10 


(b) The duty to vote in elections: 1952, 1956, 1960.» 
Per Cent Agree 








1952 1956 1960 
(%) (%) (%) 
“Tf a person doesn’t care how an election comes out 
he shouldn’t vote in it.” 53 45 43 
“A good many local elections aren’t important 
enough to bother with.” 17 13 12 
“It isn’t so important to vote when you know your 
party doesn’t have any chance to win.” 11 9 7 
“So many other people vote in the national elections 
that it doesn’t matter to me whether I vote or not.” 12 10 8 
No. of cases (1799) (1762) (1954) 


(c) “Do you consider the amount of income tax which you (your husband) (had, have) to pay as too 
high, too low, or about right?” (ATPO)» 
Per Cent Saying “Too High” 


Year Prof. & Bus. White Collar Farmers Manual Workers 

(%) (%) (%) (%) 

1952 (March 12) 74 73 63 72 

1953 (March 8) 61 61 55 59 

1957 (April 24) 63 69 51 62* 

1959 (April 15) 50 51 51 51* 

1961 (March 8) 42 50 47 49 

1962 (March 11) 50 49 36 51 


* Skilled workers only; in 1957 unskilled workers were 65%, in 1959, 58% saying “too high.” 

s Cantril and Strunk, Public Opinion, p. 534; AIPO releases as indicated for 1953, 1955, 1965. 

b Consortium codebooks; SRC election studies, October or November of years indicated. These 
questions were not asked in 1964. 

¢ Erskine, POQ, Vol. 28 (1964), p. 161. 
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in society and thus have disrupted the polities 
of consensus. But why this campaign, at least 
compared to 1956 and 1960, should encourage a 
sense of ineffectiveness and lack of responsive- 
ness in government, is obscure. Therefore, in 
spite of the appearance of a confirming pattern, 
we must leave this evidence as anomalous. 

Nevertheless, as may be seen in Table IX, 
some evidence exists for believing that in cer- 
tain ways there has been a rapprochement be- 
tween men and their government and a decline 
in political alienation. In the first place, the 
increase in the proportion of the public who 
would like to see their sons (if they had any) 
enter politics as a career, is, I think symptom- 
atic of a growing attitude that political life is 
both rewarding and honorable. One reason for 
interpreting this series in this way is the sharp 
decline in the proportion of arguments against 
such a career which refer to corruption: from 
30 per cent in 1946 to 17 per cent in 1905,43 

On the other side of politics, the voter side, 
note the marked increase in the sense that one 
“ought” to vote under various more or less dis- 
couraging circumstances, These items, taken 
together, have been called a “‘citizen duty” 
scale and one may interpret these data as in- 
dicating a reinforced or growing belief that 
good citizenship means a politically more active 
citizen. From 1952 to 1960, in the eight possible 
comparisons over time in Table IX(b), each 
shows a growth of the sense of citizen duty. 

In the argument set forth above, I suggested 
that attitudes toward taxation should change. 
The AIPO question, “Do you consider the 
amount of income tax which you (your hus- 
band) (had, have) to pay as too high, too low, 
or about right?” has been asked many times 
since 1947. The earlier years are non-compara- 
ble for several reasons, and show great varia- 
bility, but we have data from 1952 to 1962 not 
only by national totals, but also by major oc- 
cupational groups (Table IX(c)). The data re- 
veal two things, especially: first, the lack of any 
substantial association between occupational 
status and attitudes toward taxation. We have 


43 ATPO release, March 3, 1965. 
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known for some time that working class atti- 
tudes toward taxation did not fit into conven- 
tional concepts of “liberalism” (high taxes and 
high welfare payments); this is only further il- 
lumination of that point. And second—the 
point to be made here—is the general decline in 
a sense of taxation as too burdensome. (These 
findings, it will be observed, do not include the 
period of great discussion and final legislative 
action on tax reduction to improve the state o 
the economy.) Since opposition to “‘tax-eaters”’ 
and the burdens of taxation have traditionally 
been symptomatic of alienation from govern- 
ment, I think we may quite appropriately see 
this set of changing attitudes as a part of the 
rapprochement between men and their govern- 
ments, 

In spite of certain anomalies associated with 
1964 data, including a constant state of “trust 
in government” from 1958 to 1964, I am per- 
suaded that there has been a growing state of 
confidence between men and government, per- 
haps especially men and politics, during the 
Age of Affluence. This argument takes on 
weight when it is placed against the increased 
life satisfactions and self-confidence examined 
earlier, the decline in sense of crisis in elections, 
the changed meaning of class cleavages, the 
slow drift toward religious harmony, and even 
the reluctant yielding to the demands for racial 
equality. The headlines will not show this con- 
sensus, nor will the demonstrations at city hall 
or on the campus, but the ordinary man in the 
Age of Affluence is beginning to find some 
greater sense of hope and peace and self-assur- 
ance expressed in a less acrimonious political 
style. 


4 The SRC 1958 and 1964 election studies 
asked, “How much of the time do you think you 
can trust the government in Washington to do 
what is right—just about always, most of the 
time, or only some of the time.” Proportions in 
each category are nearly constant. I interpret 
this as a long run increase in trust equalized by an 
election which stirred up (short term) doubts on 
the matter. But perhaps it is better to leave it 
uninterpreted for now. 
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Mass immigration ended fifty years ago, but 
national origins continue to be a salient dimen- 
sion in many people’s perceptions of themselves 
and of others.! Where this salience is wide- 
spread, ethnicity plays a major role in politics.? 
Ethnicity is often an important independent 
variable in voting behavior. “Ethnie voting,” 
as I shall call it, has two manifestations. (1) 
Members of an ethnic group show an affinity 
for one party or the other which cannot be ex- 
plained solely as a result of other demographic 
characteristics. Voters of Irish descent, to take 
a familiar example, are more likely than other 
voters of similar economic status to be Demo- 
crats, (2) Members of an ethnic group will cross 
party lines to vote for—or against—a candi- 
date belonging to a particular ethnic group. 


* This article is part of a paper delivered at the 
1964 annual meeting of the American Association 
for Public Opinion Research, Excelsior Springs, 
Missouri. I am indebted to Martha Derthick, 
Heinz Eulau, Joan Heifetz, and my wife, Bar- 
bara Kaye Wolfinger, for help in formulating my 
argument, and to more friends than I can mention 
for many helpful comments on an earlier draft of 
the paper. 

1 For a recent statement of this theme see 
Nathan Glazer and Daniel Patrick Moynihan, 
Beyond the Melting Pot (Cambridge, MIT Press 
and Harvard University Press, 1963). “Ethnic 
consciousness’ or “ethnic salience”? exists when: 
(1) many people think of themselves, and are re- 
garded by others, as members of a particular 
nationality group; and (2) such classification is 
salient. The two aspects of ethnic consciousness 
reinforce each other. 

* Conflict among ethnic groups is a central 
topic in descriptions of politics in the Northeast; 
see, for example, Duane Lockard, New England 
State Politics (Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1959). For treatments of ethnicity in per- 
sonnel appointments see Theodore J. Lowi, At the 
Pleasure of the Mayor (New York, 1964); and 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan and James Q. Wilson, 
“Patronage in New York State, 1955-1959,” this 
Review, Vol. 58 (June, 1964), pp. 296-301. For a 
discussion of the social and political consequences 
of ethnic politics see Raymond E. Wolfinger, 
“Some Consequences of Ethnie Politics,” in 
Harmon Zeigler and Kent Jennings, eds., The 
Electoral Process (Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1966). 

3 A good deal of data to support these proposi- 
tions will be found in this article. For additional 

evidence see Angus Campbell, Gerald Gurin and 


This article deals with the development and 
persistence of ethnic voting. The customary 
theory holds that ethnic voting is strongest 
during an ethnic group’s earliest residence in 


this country and subsequently declines from 


this peak as the group’s members make their 
way out of the working class.4 This might be 
called an “assimilation theory.” It sees a direct 
relationship between the proportion of a na- 
tionality group in the working class and that 
group’s political homogeneity. As more and 
more of the group join the middle class, its 
political unity is progressively eroded. Along 
with middle-class status, these group members 
are said to acquire different political interests 
and to identify more with the majority society 
and less with their nationality group: in short, 
they become assimilated, Presumably the end 
of the process is reached when group members 
are as occupationally differentiated as the 
whole population. At this point they are poli- 
tically indistinguishable from the general pop- 
ulation, or from a control group with similar 
non-ethnic characteristics, and ethnicity is no 
longer a factor in their voting behavior.’ 

This is a plausible argument, but it is not 
consistent with voting patternsin New Haven, 
Connecticut. People of Italian descent there 


Warren E. Miller, The Voter Decides (Evanston, 
1954), pp. 77-79; Edward C. Banfield `and James 
Q. Wilson, City Politics (Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1963), pp. 230-231; and Lucy 8. 
Davidowicz and Leon J. Goldstein, Politics in a 
Pluralist Democracy (New York, Institute of 
Human Relations Press, 1963). Ethnicity is only 
one variable in voting behavior. This article con- 
cerns secular trends in its importance. Many 
short-term influences on voting decisions that 
also affect its importance are not discussed here; 
this omission should not be interpreted as an im- 
plicit assertion that these short-range factors are 
not relevant. 

4I will use the terms “ethnic group” and 
“nationality group” interchangeably to refer to 
individuals whose national origins set them apart 
from the predominantly Protestant old American 
society. 

6 The assimilation theory is most clearly and 
explicitly stated in Robert A. Dahl, Who Governs? 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 1961), pp. 
34-36. 

6 Data on New Haven are from an intensive 
study of that city’s politics conducted primarily 
by Dahl, William H. Flanigan, Nelson W. Polsby, 
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comprise about one-third of the city’s popula- 
tion. Although the Italians are the poorest seg- 
ment of the white population, they are also one 
of the strongest Republican voting bloes. If the 
assimilation theory held in New Haven, this 
Italian Republicanism would have been strong- 
est some generations ago when Italians first 
settled there in numbers, and would have de- 
clined with the passage of time. But the over- 
whelming support that New Haven Italians 
give to the Republican party is a development 
of the past 25 years. It began when the first 
New Haven Italian candidate for a major city 
office won the Republican mayoralty nomina- 
tion. Since then Italians have been the main- 
stay of Republican voting strength in New 
Haven, even in elections with no Italian candi- 
dates. 

These events may not be as anomalous as 
they seem. They can be explained by a theory 
that may also be pertinent to many other 
places. I will discuss this alternate theory after 
a detailed description of the development of 
ethnic voting in New Haven. Finally, I will 
consider available evidence on the persistence 
of ethnic voting. 


I. THE CONDITIONS OF ETHNIC POLITICS 


The history of nationality group relations in 
New Haven is from all accounts typical of 
many industrial cities in the Northeastern 
states. In the course of the 19th and early 20th 
centuries the descendants of New Haven’s ori- 
ginal Anglo-Saxon Protestant settlers were out- 
numbered by waves of immigrants from Ireland 
and later from Southern and Eastern Europe. 
By 1910, according to the census data, two- 
thirds of the population were first- or second- 
generation Americans; in 1960 some 42 per 
cent of the population were in these categories, 
More detailed information on the ethnic com- 
position of the population comes from a sample 
survey of 525 registered voters conducted in the 
summer of 1959.7 White Protestants comprised 
less than 20 per cent of this sample; 31 per cent 
of the respondents were born in Italy or were in 
the second or third generation of Italian immi- 
grants. Eleven per cent were of similarly recent 


and Raymond E. Wolfinger. It is reported 7bid.; 
and in Polsby, Community Power and Political 
Theory (New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1963), ch. 4; and Wolfinger, The Politics of Pro- 
gress (New Haven, Yale University Press, forth- 
coming). f 

t 1 The sample was randomly chosen from voting 
lists. Sampling procedures are described in greater 
detail in Dahl, pp. 338-339. The survey was di- 
rected by Wiliam H. Flanigan. 
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Irish origin, 9 per cent were Negroes; and 15 
per cent were Jews. 

Beginuing with the first mass Irish immi- 
gration the old settlers met the non-Protestant 
newcomers with hostility, economic exploita- 
tion, and religious discrimination. The immi- 
grants were usually penniless and could get 
only the least desirable jobs. The affronts of 
everyday life enhanced their ethnic conscious- 
ness; so did the obvious gap in well-being be- 
tween them and the old settlers. 

In addition to Yankee hostility, other forces 
tended to maintain ethnic solidarity. For Euro- 
pean peasants trying to live in an American 
city, a familiar language, religion and culture 
were comforting when so much else was differ- 
ent. Members of any given nationality group 
usually settled in the same neighborhoods, lived 
together and married among their kind and not 
with Yankees or other immigrants, formec 
nationality associations, and worshipped ir 
national churches. 

Needless to say, the ethnics often respondec 
to the Yankees with a hatred that has not yet 
vanished, while many Yankees continue to look 
down on the ethnics. Members of each of the 
major ethnic groups still regard the others with 
varying amounts of good will, of jealousy and 
suspicion, As the years have passed, the immi- 
grants and their descendants have moved, in 
varying numbers, into the middle class. This 
economie mobility did not result in equivalent 
geographical dispersion, in part because some 
of the new prosperity came from neighborhood 
enterprises such as groceries and mortuaries, in 
part because of the continuing comforts of eth- 
nic proximity. 

One consequence of this history is a persis- 
tent emphasis on ethnic differences, which con- 
tinue to be a major organizing principle in the 
city’s social structure. There are, for example, 
no less than six Junior Leagues in New Haven, 
including one each for the not very numerous 
local young ladies of Swedish and Danish ex- 
traction. There are also Jewish organizations 
with similar functions but different names.’ The 


8 This figure undoubtedly underrepresents the 
number of Irish in New Haven, since 83% of all 
Irish immigrants came to the United States before 
1900; see U. S. Bureau of the Census, Statistica: 
Abstract of the United States: 1955 (Washington, 
1955), p. 95. 

® August B. Hollingshead and Frederick C. 
Redlich, Social Class and Mental Illness (New 
York, 1958), pp. 64-65. These authors report that 
ethnic identification divides New Haven’s social 
structure “horizontally” just as economic dis- 
tinctions organize it “vertically.” 
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major Catholic ethnic groups have their own 
national churches. 

Ethnic consciousness is an important and 
pronounced regional characteristic. It is diff- 
cult to suggest an objective measure for com- 
paring ethnic salience, much less to find data on 
this subject, but on the basis of impressionistic 
evidence it appears that concern with national 
origins is much greater in the Northeast than in 
some other parts of the country. The reasons for 
this regional difference are not immediately 
apparent. The numerical prevalence of ethnics 
does not account for it, for the major cities of 
the West Coast have sizable ethnic popula- 
tions. San Francisco has about the same pro- 
portion of first- and second-generation Ameri- 
cans as New Haven (48 as against 42 per cent) 
but there Is no comparison between the two 
cities with respect to ethnic salience.™ 

This regional difference may be due to the 
fact that in the Northeast the non-British 
immigrants came to settled communities with 
relatively stable class structures and systems 
of status ascription. Only menial jobs were open 
to them. The distribution of economic rewards 
and opportunities reinforced the unambiguous 
class system. On the other hand, immigrants 
came to the West at the same time as the Yan- 
kees, or on their heels. “The Forty-Niners came 
from all parts of the world, and foreign accents 


10 This table, taken from Banfield and Wilson, 
op. cit., p. 39, shows the proportion of first- and 
second-generation Americans in cities with more 
than 500,000 population in 1960: 


Rank City % Rank City % 
1 New York 48.6 12 Philadelphia 29.1 
2 Boston 45.5 13 San Antonio 24.0 
3 San Francisco 43.5 14 San Diego 21.5 
4 Chicago 35.9 15 Baltimore 14.8 
5 Buffalo 35.4 16 St. Louis 14.1 
6 Los Angeles 32.6 17 Washington 12.6 
7 Detroit 32.2 18 Cincinnati 12.0 
8 Seattle 31.4 19 Houston 9.7 
9 Cleveland 30.9 20 New Orleans 8.6 

10 Pittsburgh 30.3 21 Dallas 6.9 


11 Milwaukee 30.0 


There are some regional differences in the national 
origins of these ethnic populations; the Western 
cities tend to have more Scandinavians, for 
example. On the other hand, San Francisco, for 
one, has sizable Irish and Italian groups. 

u For similar observations about regional dif- 
ferences see Glazer and Moynihan, op. cii., pp. 10, 
250. They mention an alternate explanation: 
residents of western cities moved there after living 
in the East, hence they are less conscious of their 
European origins. 

This point about regional differences applies 
only to concern about national origins among 
whites and does not deal with racial prejudice. 


were as common in the mining camps as Ameri- 
can ones.’’2 The two groups shared the same 
pioneering experiences and lived in communi- 
ties with wildly fluctuating economies and un- 
settled social systems. Economic advantage 
was not so closely associated with ethnicity, 
and class distinctions were not so rigid. 

The immigrants in New England were equal 
to the older settlers in only one relevant re- 
spect: they could vote. Little in their previous 
experience suggested that their opinions had 
much to do with government, and so their votes 
had no abstract value to them. But these votes 
mattered to American politicians, who solicited 
them with advice, favors, petty gifts, and jobs. 

Two typical loci of immigrant politicization 
were the bosses of casual labor gangs on public 
works, who owed their positions to their ability 
to deliver their gangs’ votes and their vote- 
delivering ability to their command of jobs; 
and the leaders of nationality associations, usu- 
ally men who were the first to achieve some 
economic success.“ Such relationships set the 
pattern for ethnic politics. Hach nationality 
group in a city had leaders who bargained with 
politicians, trading their followers’ votes for 
money, favors, and jobs." For their part the 
politicians found it convenient and efficient to 
classify the electorate by ethnicity and to dis- 
pense rewards on this basis. 

The tangible political rewards were limited. 
Not everyone could be given a job or a Christ- 
mas basket. Nor did everyone want such things: 
or need to get a son out of jail, or a relative into 
the United States, or a pushcart license from 
City Hall. But when one Italian was appointed 
to a public position his success was enjoyed 
vicariously by other Italians; it was “recogni- 
tion” of the worth of the Italians. Ethnic soli- 
darity let politicians economize on the indul- 
gences they bestowed. It was unnecessary to do 
a favor for every individual to win his vote. Re- 
wards given to the few were appreciated by the 
many. Money or jobs given to a few leaders 


12 Louis Berg, “Peddlers in Eldorado,” Com- 
mentary, July, 1965, p. 64. 

t3 This shared experience is thought to be the 
reason for the inclusion of Jews in San Francisco 
high society: “the early Jews in the West could 
boast that they were pioneers among pioneers” 
(ibid., p. 65). 

1 For a description of these social patterns see 
Oscar Handlin, The Uprooted (Boston, 1952), chs. 
7, 8. 

i$ An excellent description of ethnic politics 
that expresses the style and flavor of these nego- 
tiations may be found in William F. Whyte, 
Street Corner Society, enlarged edition (Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1955). 
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earned political returns in two ways: (1) 
through the votes that the recipient could de- 
liver directly; and (2) through appreciation of 
the “recognition” he had earned. Public office 
was much the most effective such reward, for it 
was most visible and hence conveyed most 
glory.16 

Certain of New Haven’s other political char- 
acteristics were (and are) conducive to ethnic 
politics, In particular, the city’s wards were 
small enough to be ethnically homogeneous. 
Politicians need schemes for classifying voters 
and they tend to look for such taxonomies in 
election returns. In New Haven the ward is the 
politicians’ unit of electoral analysis, which 
facilitates explaining the outcome of elections 
on the basis of ethnic preferences.?” Since results 
were understood in ethnic terms, strategies 
were developed in the same terms. Politicians 
appealed to the electorate on the basis of ethnic 
rather than class differences. Moreover, many 
local political issues concerned the allocation of 
governmental services and facilities among 
different neighborhoods, and so contests for 
these rewards could also be interpreted as com- 
petition among ethnic groups. 

For many years the urban immigrants were 
mostly Irish and the “outside” politicians were 
Yankees. In addition to minor rewards for 
many people, politics offered a few immigrants 
a path to real wealth and power, a path that 
was all the more important because prejudice 
and lack of education drastically narrowed the 
chances of a lucrative career in legitimate busi- 
ness or the professions. By the time later waves 
of immigrants arrived, the Irish had attained 
considerable political influence, largely in the 
Democratic party. Where this happened they 
replaced or joined the “outside” politicians 
with whom the leaders of newer ethnic groups 
bargained. 


If, ETHNIC POLITICS IN NEW HAVEN 


The first Irishman was elected to the New 
Haven Board of Aldermen in 1857. Heneeforth 


16 Lowi suggests that, unlike success in other 
fields, political eminence has a strong impact on 
ethnic perspectives: ‘Success in economic fields is 
highly individualized; .. . there is relatively little 
group symbolization of success. In contrast, poli- 
tical success, particularly in the big cities, is sym- 
bolized very highly in group terms” (op. cit., p. 
46). 

17 The present Mayor of New Haven was one of 
the first politicians to make use of professional 
sample surveys of the electorate. Data from the 
surveys he commissions are analyzed by ethnic 
group, rather than income, occupation, or educa- 
tion. 
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Irishmen and other ethnies held municipal 
office in increasing numbers. Democratie may- 
oralty candidates continued for a while to be 
Yankee businessmen, demographically indis- 
tinguishable from their Republican opponen:s. 
The election of 1899 marked the end of Yankee 
dominance in local politics. Cornelius Driscoll, 
born in County Cork, was elected mayor on the 
Democratic ticket. As the Irish subsequently 
strengthened their hold on the party, some 
Yankee Democrats defected to the Republicans. 

The Irish were not reluctant to take the 
spoils of victory. In the early 1930s first- 
and second-generation Irishmen comprised 23 
per cent of a sample of 1600 family heads in 
New Haven, but they accounted for 49 per cent 
of all governmental jobs. The Italians suffered 
most of all from Irish chauvinism: there were zo 
government employees among the 27 per cent 
of the sample who were Italian.1® These survey 
data exaggerate the Italians’ exclusion from 
political rewards, but not by very much. In 
1980 the proportion of Italians in low-payirg 
municipal jobs was only a quarter of the pro- 
portion of Italians in the total population, and 
the ratio for better city jobs was much lower. 
By 1940 the Italians had attained half their 
“quota” of the poorer positions, and only about 
a fifth in white collar posts? Subsequently 


18 John W. McConnell, The Evolution of Social 
Class (Washington, American Council on Public 
Affairs, 1942), p. 214. The data are from the Sam- 
ple Family Survey conducted by the Yale Insti- 
tute of Human Relations in 1931-33. 

19 Jerome K. Myers, “Assimilation in the Politi- 
cal Community,” Sociology and Social Research, 
Vol. 35 (1951), pp. 175-182. Myers estimated the 
number of Italians in various categories of muni- 
cipal jobs from the names in city directories ani 
manuals. The Republicans lost control of City 
Hall in 1932 to John W. Murphy, a Democrat cf 
the old school, Murphy, who stayed in office until 
1946, usually carried the Italian wards, but by 
somewhat smaller margins than he received in 
other working-class neighborhoods. 

As these findings suggest, there are impedi- 
ments to a rational strategy of ethnic politics. (1) 
Party leaders may refrain from cultivating ethnic 
groups out of prejudice. In much of the East 
Coast the exclusiveness of Yankee Republican 
politicians aided the Democrats’ proselytizing of 
immigrants. (2) Party leaders may be reluctant to 
share political spoils with “outsiders.” This seems 
to have been true of many Irish Democrats. Until 
a very few years ago, one Democratic ward 
organization in a New Haven Irish neighborhood 
would not let Italians participate in any form of 
campaign activity. (3) There may be principled 
objections to making appointments on the basis of 
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their representation in both appointive and 
elective positions has increased enormously.” 

The explanation of the New Haven Italians’ 
Republicanism may then be thought to lie here: 
shut out of the Democratic party, they had no 
place to go but to the Republicans. This argu- 
ment has two crippling limitations. (1) The 
Italians became more Republican during the 
period when they finally came closer to getting 
their “fair share” of municipal jobs. (2) Irish 
control of the local Democratic party is com- 
mon in Northeastern industrial cities, but the 
level of Italian Republicanism found in New 
Haven is not. Allegations about the Republican 
inclinations of Italians abound in scholarly and 
journalistic literature, but conerete and sys- 
tematic evidence for this general proposition is 
hard to find. Some Italians will split their bal- 
lots to vote for an Italian Republican, but the 
same is true for an Italian Democratic candi- 
date. The best present source of data on this 
subject is the series of national election studies 
conducted over the past dozen years by the 
Survey Research Center of the University of 
Michigan. I have compared the party identi- 
fication of the Italian and Irish respondents in 
the 1952, 1956 and 1958 studies who lived in the 
New England and Middle Altantie states. As 
Table I shows, the Italians are a little more 
inclined than the Irish to consider themselves 
Democrats.” 


ethnicity rather than other forms of merit. For 
examples of this attitude see James Q. Wilson, 
The Amateur Demacrat (Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1962), pp. 2838-288. It is quite pos- 
sible, however, that such seruples are forgotten 
when the men who hold them actually attain 
power. Moynihan and Wilson describe the ap- 
pointment policy followed by the young, liberal, 
intellectual staff of the newly elected New York 
Governor Averell Harriman: “... great efforts 
were extended to ‘recognize’ certain groups and 
careful records were kept of the racial and relig- 
ious Identity of the appointees’ (op. cil., p, 296). 

20 See Myers; and Dahl, op.cit., pp. 48-44. In the 
1950s, during a period of Democratic success, 
Italians held slightly more than their share of 
municipal elective offices. 

21 For other data casting doubt on the notion of 
Italian Republicanism see Lockard, op. cit., pp. 
210, 305-319; Samuel Lubell, The Future of 
American Politics (Garden City, N. Y., 1956), pp. 
225-226; Davidowicz and Goldstein, pp. 11-12, 
30-32; Bernard R. Berelson et al., Voting (Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press, 1954), p. 62; 
and J. Joseph Huthmacher, Massachusetts People 
and Politics 1919-19382 (Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1959), pp. 173, 179-184, 252, 
260-261. 
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TABLE I. PARTY IDENTIFICATION OF ITALIANS 
AND IRISH IN THE NORTHEAST, 
1952, 1956, anv 1958 


Party 


Identification Trish Italian 
(%) (%) 
Democratic 51 57 
Independent 18 13 
Republican 32 30 
101 100 
N 152 143 


a Does not sum to 100 because of rounding, 

Source: Inter-University Consortium for Po- 
litical Research. I am indebted to Ralph Bisco 
and Richard T. Lane of the Consortium staff 
for their assistance. 


Since the level of Italan Republicanism 
found in New Haven is not common in the 
Northeast, local history is more likely to pro- 
vide an explanation than are more widespread 
political events. Two such local causes can be 
identified. The first was the determined court- 
ing of the Italian vote by Louis and Isaac Ull- 
man, the leaders of the New Haven Republi- 
can party in the first part of the 20th century. 
The Ullman brothers realized that the large 
and hitherto passive Italian population was an 
untapped source of potential Republicans. 
They set out to capture the Italians, using the 
familar techniques of ethnic politics. They 
helped them take out citizenship papers, regis- 
tered them as voters, found them jobs, used 
their considerable political influence to smooth 
over administrative and legal difficulties, sub- 
sidized Italian-American fraternal and politi- 
eal clubs, and so on. 

It is not too much to say that the Ullman 
brothers’ foresight and political skill kept the 
Republican party competitive in New Haven. 
Although the Italians were the poorest part of 
the population, they were, in the thirty years 
after 1910, less favorable to Democratic can- 
didates than any other immigrant group, ex- 
cept perhaps the Jews.” In the 10th Ward, 
with the city’s heaviest concentration of Ital- 
ians, the Democratic share of the presidential 
and mayoralty vote fluctuated around 50 per 


22 Jews in New Haven, like those elsewhere, 
tended to vote Republican until the New Deal; 
see, e.g., Glazer and Moynihan, op. cit., pp. 168- 
169. 
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cent. In fact, the 10th voted much like the city 
as a whole, a remarkable similarity in view of 
its residents’ modest economic position.” The 
other wards in which Italians predominated 
were also less wholeheartedly Democratic than 
one would expect from their low income levels. 
It seems likely that this situation was due 
largely to the extent and intensity of the Ull- 
mans’ proselytizing, 


IIH. CRITICAL ELECTIONS 


The Ullman brothers’ efforts gave the Re- 
publicans a certain advantage with Italian 
voters. Yet for some thirty years the result was 
no more than a stand-off; the Italians split 
their votes more or less evenly between the two 
parties until the end of the 1980s. Since then 
they have been very strongly Republican. The 
big shift in Italian voting habits came when 
William C. Celentano, a self-made mortician 
and son of a fruit peddler, won the Republican 
nomination for mayor in 1939. Celentano was 
the first New Haven Italian to win either par- 
ty’s nomination for a major city office. He cut 
10,000 votes from the enormous majority that 
the incumbent Democrat, John W. Murphy, 
had won two years earlier, and came close to 
winning the election. The Second World War 
kept Celentano from getting the nomination 
again until 1945, for the city’s Republican 
leaders did not think it prudent to nominate an 
Italian while Italy was fighting against the 
United States. But in that year he defeated 
Murphy by 6,000 votes. 

Celentano’s candidacy brought thousands of 
Italians into the Republican party, as the vot- 
ing history of the heavily Italian 10th Ward 
illustrates. In 1937 Murphy received 52 per 
cent of the Tenth’s vote. Two years later, run- 
ning against Celentano for the first time, he 
got 22 per cent and fared almost as badly in 
other Italian neighborhoods.* Matters im- 


2 Except for the 1928 election, when the 10th 
was 18% ahead of the city in its support of Al 
Smith, and the 1932 and 1936 elections, when 
Roosevelt ran about 10% ahead of the city-wide 
vote there. In other mayoralty and presidential 
elections prior to 1939, differences were generally 
minor; see Dahl, op. cit., pp. 48-50. 

“ President Roosevelt's 1940 ‘“‘stab-in-the 
back” speech and World War II are supposed to 
have cost him some Italian votes in 1940 and 
1944, Whatever the extent of this loss, it seems to 
have been recouped in the 1948 election; see Lu- 
bell, op. cü., 225-226. For differing assessments of 
the impact of Roosevelt’s speech, see Whyte, op. 
cit., pp. 230-231; and V. O. Key, Public Opinion 
and American Democracy (New York, 1961), pp. 
271-272. 
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proved somewhat for the Democrats during 
the war, but Celentano’s second candidacy pro- 
duced an even greater Republican swing; in 
1945 Murphy won only 17 per cent of the 10th 
Ward’s vote. 

In 1947 the Democrats tried to match Cel- 
entano’s appeal by giving the mayoralty nom- 
ination to an obscure Italian dentist. Thereky 
they recouped most of their losses in Italian 
neighborhoods—their share of the 10th Ward 
vote rose from 17 to 42 per cent and was about 
this high in the other Italian wards—but lost 
heavily elsewhere in the city. Furthermore, a 
Socialist candidate won a sixth of the total 
vote and made his best showing in middle-class 
neighborhoods. Since this was several times 
greater than any third-party vote in a genera- 
tion, anti-Italian sentiment may have moti- 
vated many of these Socialist votes. The 
1947 election was the only one in the city’s his- 
tory in which both major party candidates 
were Italians, 

In every mayoralty election since 1947 tke 
Democratic candidate has been Richard C. 
Lee, a Catholic of mixed English, Scottish, and 
Irish descent who, for obvious reasons, emphé- 
sizes his Irish side. Lee unseated Celentano in 
1953 after two unsuccessful attempts. Celer- 
tano did not run for mayor again, preferring to 
bide his time until Lee left the scene. Since then 
Lee has defeated a series of Republican cand?- 
dates, usually by sizable margins. 

Although Celentano has not run for office far 
more than ten years, his impact on the politi- 
cal allegiance of New Haven’s Italians appears 
to have been enduring. In a well known article 
some years ago the late V. O. Key suggested 
“the existence of a category of elections...in 
which the decisive results of the voting reveal 
a sharp alteration of the pre-existing cleavage 
within the electorate. Moreover,...the re- 
alignment made manifest in the voting in suca 
elections seems to persist for several succeeding 
elections.’ Key called such contests “critical 
elections.” As the following data show, Celen- 
tano’s several mayoralty campaigns were criti- 
cal elections with respect to the voting behav- 
ior of at least the Italians in New Haven. 

Since 1947 the Italian wards have been the 


2 The success of the Socialist party in nearby 
Bridgeport was due to different causes. Capitaliz- 
ing on public revulsion at corrupt “double ma- 
chine” collusion between the two major parties, 
the Socialist leader, Jasper McLevy, won tha 
mayoralty there in 1933 and stayed in office for 24 
years. 

2 V, O. Key, Jr. “A Theory of Critical Elec 
tions,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 17 (February, 
1955), p. 4. 
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TABLE II. DEVIATIONS FROM NEW HAVEN CITY- 
WIDE DEMOCRATIC VOTE BY SELECTED WARDS 
WITH CONCENTRATIONS OF VARIOUS ETHNIC 
GROUPS—MAYORALTY ELECTIONS, 


1949-61 
i City- 
Year and ethnicity of wide thé 16th & 19th 
Republican mayoralty Demo- 11th 17th Ward 
candidate® cratic Werda Wards (Negro)® 

vote? (Italian)? (Irish)? `. BT 

(%) (%) (%) (%) 
1949—Ttalian 46.6  —21.9 8.5 7.9 
1951—Italian 493.9 —24.3 8.0 4.3 
1953—Italian 51.9 —27 .3 9.0 8.3 
1955—Italian ` 65.3 —21.3 8.1 13.4 
1957—Yankee 64.8 +—14.4 11.5 14.2 
1959—Italian 61.8  —20.2 11.0 16.3 
1961—Yankes 53.5 10.7 15.9 24.3 


1950 median family 
income 83301 82660 83174 $2117 
$2318 $3280 


2 In all these elections the Democratic candidate was Richard 
C. Lee. 

> Percentages are of the total vote cast for mayor. 

€ In 1960 population shifts caused’ by an urban renewal 
project began to change the composition of the 10th and 11th 
Wards. By 1963 a substantial fraction of the old residents had 
been replaced by newcomers, most of whom were neither 
Italians nor Republicans. 

d Since about 1958 these wards have had an influx of Negroes, 

e Negroes comprised 72% of the 19th Ward in 1950. In- 
creasing Democratic majorities there may be due in part to 
continued growth of the ward's Negro population. 

Sources: Voting returns for 1949-57 are from official sources; 
for 1959-61, from newspapers, Choice of wards was based on a 
combination of Census data and political lore. (Census tracts 
do not coincide with wards. The 1950 Census data were matched 
with wards, but this was an expensive process and was not 
repeated for the 1960 Census.) One of the three wards with the 
highest proportion of Italian-born residents, the 12th, has a 
dissident Democratic organization and was excluded for this 
reason. Since the first sizable numbers of Irish came to New 
Haven 120 years ago, Census data on the birthplace of present 
ward residents are an unreliable index of Irish predominance. 
I have followed the advice of New Haven politicians in choosing 
the 16th and 17th as the most Irish wards. 


most Republican ones in the city. Table II 
shows the city-wide Democratic percentage 
of the vote in mayoralty elections from 1949 
through 1961 and the deviations from this per- 
centage of wards with the heaviest concentra- 
tions of Italians, Irish, and Negroes, respective- 
ly. As the table indicates, even a Yankee Re- 
publican will make his best showing in the Ital- 
ian wards. In fact, the Tenth is the only ward 
that Lee has never carried. Since the Italian 
wards are among the poorest in town, their 
marked Republican inclinations can be attrib- 
uted to ethnic voting. 

Italian support for Republican candidates 
has been so lopsided that the customary rela- 
tionship between Democratic voting and for- 
eign birth is reversed in New Haven. The ward- 


TABLE III, DEMOCRATIC VOTE FOR STATE AND 
NATIONAL CANDIDATES IN NEW HAVEN 
AND IN SELECTED WARDS 


Year and City-wide 10th Ward 17th Ward 

Election Vote (Italian) (Irish) 
1956 Presidential 45% 34% 51% 
1958 Gubernatorial 69 52 75 
1962 Senatorial? 65 52 75 


2 The candidates were the incumbunt Democrat, Abraham A. 
Ribicoff, and Fred Zeller. 

b The candidates were Ribicoff and Horace Seely-Brown. 

Source: Official voting returns. 


TABLE IV. PERCENTAGE IN WORKING CLASS 
OCCUPATIONS AND PERCENTAGE DEMOCRATS 
OF A SAMPLE OF NEW HAVEN VOTERS, 
BY ETHNIC GROUPS, 1959 


nies Democratic 
Number in Sample re 
Per- Rank Per Rank 
cent cent 

47 Negroes 76 1 57 2 

157 Italian Catholics 61 2 37 5 

53 European Catholics 58 3 48 4 

56 European Protestants 35 4 16 6 

34 American Protestants 27 § 9 7 

53 Irish Catholics 20 6 64 1 

74 European Jews 15 7 52 3 


” 


® “American” here means parents and grandparents born in 
the U.S. 

Source: The table is based on 474 persons (of an original 
sample of 525 voters) who could be identified by religion and 
by place of birth of themselves, parents, or grandparents. The 
percentages Democratic are these who identified themselves as 
Democrats in response to the question: “Generally speaking, do 
you usually think of yourself as a Republican, a Democrat, or 
what?” 


by-ward correlation coefficient (Pearson’s r) 
between percentage of foreign-born residents 
and percentage of the vote for Democratic 
mayoralty candidates has been negative for 
most elections since 1937.27 

While Italian Republicanism is a product 
of local politics, it is also expressed in state and 
national elections. The ethnic voting that re- 
sulted from Italian solidarity in New Haven. 
is now manifested in elections where “recogni- 
tion” of Italians is not an issue. As Table III 
shows, the 10th Ward (for example) has been 
considerably more Republican than the city 
as a whole in elections where neither candidate 
was Irish or Italian. For instance, ex-Governor 
Ribicoff barely carried the Tenth in 1958, 
while in the Irish 17th Ward, where the median 


21 Except for the 1941 and 1943 elections, when 
Celentano was not a candidate, and 1947, when 
both candidates were Italians. 
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family income was more than $600 higher, he 
won by a three-to-one ratio. 

Most Italians not only vote for Republican 
candidates, but consider themselves Republi- 
cans. Their party identification was changed 
and fixed by Celentano’s several campaigns. 
Table IV shows the percentages of blue-collar 
workers and of Democrats in various ethnic 
groups. Little more than a third of the Italians 
are Democrats, although they are second only 
to Negroes in proporticn of manual workers. 

These tables show why New Haven politi- 
cians customarily explain the outcome of elec- 
tions in terms of nationality groups rather than 
social classes: the most important lines of di- 
vision in the electorate are ethnic rather than 
economic. In fact, ethnic cleavages wash out 
the usual relationships between socio-economic 
status and partisan preference. When New 
Haven wards are correlated by median income 
and Republican vote in the 1959 mayoralty 
election, the coefficient is —.02.2% Similarly, 
there is no relationship between the proportion 
of manual workers in an ethnic group and the 
percentage of the group’s members who consid- 
er themselves Democrats, as Table IV shows. 
The salience of ethnicity explains the apparent 
anomaly that the Republican party’s strong- 
hold is in the poorest parts of town, while the 
Democrats draw their strongest support from 
middle-class Jews and Irishmen, as well as low- 
income Negroes.?° Since the two best examples 
of ethnic voting are the Republican inclinations 
of working-class Italians and the Democratic 
affiliation of middle-class Irishmen, the politi- 
cal correlates of ethnicity do not merely repre- 
sent underlying economic differences. 

Plainly, the assimilation theory does not fit 
the development of Italian bloc voting in New 
Haven. The New Haven case can be explained 
by a different view of ethnic voting that I will 
call a “mobilization theory.” I will introduce 
it by reexamining in greater detail the assump- 
tions of the assimilation theory. 


IV. THE MOBILIZATION OF ETHNIC 
POLITICAL RESOURCES 


The assimilation theory is based on the as- 
sumption that the strength of ethnic voting de- 
pends on the intensity of the individual’s iden- 


28 The Ist Ward was excluded because most of 
its residents are Yale students. 

29 Dahl has an interesting table comparing the 
Negro 19th Ward to the Italian 11th. The two 
wards have similarly low occupational, income 
and educational levels, yet the 19th is overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic and the 11th is very Republi- 
can. This is the reverse of their partisan affinities 
in 1930 (Dahl, op. cit., p. 57). 
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tification with his ethnic group.3? The theory 
supposes that this identification is never 
stronger than in the early years of residence in 
this country? and declines thereafter as tke 
immigrants gain some measure of well being. 
There is another prerequisite to ethnic voting 
that the assimilation theory overlooks: no maż- 
ter how salient an individual’s ethnic identifi- 
cation may be, it will not influence his voting 
behavior unless he sees a connection between 
this identity and the choice he makes on elec- 
tion day. How does the Irishman know which 
candidate (if any) is friendlier to the Irish? 
The implications of this problem are worth 
further exploration. 

Established politicians appealed to immi- 
grants with tangible rewards and recognition. 
While one party may have been more vigorous 
in its efforts, both parties usually made some 
attempt to win their votes. These campaign 
efforts posed a twofold communication pro- 
blem of pervasiveness and persuasion: how 
could the party get its message to every ethnic 
voter, and how could it make the message 
credible? Only some ethnics would get a job ar 
favor, and only some would know of the recog- 
nition given by one party or the other; or, cor- 


30 Cf. Berelson etat., op.cit., pp. 67-72; and Angus 
Campbell et al., The American Voter (New York, 
1960), ch. 12. 

31 This may be a dubious assumption, although 
it is not crucial to my argument. There are indi- 
cations that the previous identification of many 
immigrants was not with the old nation, but the 
old village or old province. In this view, it was nct 
until the immigrants saw that Americans classified 
them by nationality that they themselves de- 
veloped some sense of belonging to a nationality 
group. 

One could also argue that, whatever the locale 
of his previous identity, the immigrant’s first im- 


' pulse was to forget this old identity and become 


an American, but that he was forced back into 
ethnic consciousness by old-settler prejudice. 
Recurring nativist phenomena like Know- 
Nothingism, the Ku Klux Klan, Prohibition, and 
the end of mass immigration probably increased 
many ethnics’ self-consciousness. See, e.g., Richard 
Hofstadter, The Age of Reform (New York, 1955:, 
p. 297. 

32 Cf. the discussion of “‘political proximity” in 
Campbell et al.: “Groups as perceived objects 
may be located according to their proximity to 
the world of politics . . . at the individual level: as 
perception of proximity between the group and the 
world of politics becomes clearer, the susceptibility cf 
the individual member to group influence in politiccl 
affairs increases” (op. cit., p. 311; emphasis in 
original). 
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fusingly, by both. How did the ethnic know 
which party was friendlier to his people? 

Precinct workers who talk directly to the 
individual voter are the most effective means 
of electioneering.** There are no systematic 
data on precinct workers’ activity at the peak 
of the immigrant era. Contemporary accounts 
indicate that, in at Jeast some cities, few pro- 
spective voters could escape the attention of 
the political organizations. At present the 
level of precinct work is much lower. In north- 
ern cities with over 100,000 population less 
than 20 per cent of the adults reported contact 
with a party worker in a single presidential 
election. In New Haven, where both parties 
have very strong and active campaign organi- 
zations, 40 per cent of the registered voters 
have never been.reached by a precinct worker. 

Let us assume that precinct organizations 
were able to contact almost every potential 
voter fifty years ago. What if both parties sent 
workers around? What if both parties had 
won—or bought—the support of some ethnic 
leaders??? No matter how fervently the ethnic 
might identify with his group, the appropriate 
political expression of this identification might 
not be clear to him. 

First-generation ethnic groups seldom had 
many political resources aside from their votes. 
Many of their members were illiterate; except 
for the Irish, many could not speak English. 
At this stage it was easiest for the parties to 
compete for ethnic votes, for the enticements 
least in demand by party activists were most 
suitable for the immigrants. As time passed 
children went to school, men prospered, and 
the ethnic group produced representatives 
with the organizational and communications 


3 Cf. Handlin, “The immigrant might some- 
times read an article on such a matter in his 
newspaper but was less likely to be persuaded by 
any intrinsic ideas on the subject than by the 
character of the persuader” (op. cit., p. 211). Such 
persuaders included, in addition to overt party 
workers, priests and the types of immigrant lead- 
ers discussed earlier. 

34 See, e.g., Robert A. Woods, Americans in Pro- 
cess (Boston, 1903), pp. 155-156. 

35 Source: data from the 1956 SRC study re- 
ported in Fred I. Greenstein, “The Changing Pat- 
tern of Urban Party Polities,” The Annals, Vol. 
353 (May, 1964), pp. 8-9. 

% Raymond E. Wolfinger, “The Influence of 
Precinct Work on Voting Behavior,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 27 (Fall, 1963), pp. 387- 
398. 

87 Whyte’s discussion of bribery indicates that 
cash can have a powerful, if temporary, distract- 
ing effect on ethnic loyalties, 
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skills necessary for political leadership. There 
were greater demands on both parties for recog- 
nition and the men making the demands were 
more skilled at pressing their claims. Such 
demands raised the level of bidding between 
the parties, for now the ethnics were asking for 
rewards that were both scarcer and more highly 
prized by the people already established in the 
party organizations. The ethnics’ ambitions 
were resisted by those who would be displaced. 
Because of this resistance and the time it took 
to develop political skills, a generation or more 
went by before members of the new nationality 
group found their way into positions of any 
visibility and influence.*8 

Sooner or later some ethnics will oecupy party 
positions. One party will nominate an ethnic 
for a minor office. Such positions are unimpor- 
tant, and if the bid seems to pull votes the 
other party will soon match the offer. Most 
ethnic voters still have the problem of figuring 
out the “right” ticket to vote for, since it is 
still not evident which party is friendlier. The 
ethnic group may be given some unity if it has 
an unquestioned leader who can deliver its 
vote to the party with which he has made a 
deal, but this does not appear to have been a 
common phenomenon. Customarily, ethnic 
groups were fragmented, with several leaders, 
each telling his constituents about his exclu- 
sive inside track to the political bigwigs.‘ 

The day will come when an ethnic will win a 


38 Cf. Lowi, “The representation of a new mi- 
nority in places of power occurs long after it has 
reached considerable size in the population ani 
electorate” (op. cù., p. 39). Elmer E. Cornwell, 
Jr. reports that in Providence, Rhode Island, 
“Members of a new group are not likely to appear 
as ward committeemen at all until some three 
decades after their first arrival in substantial 
numbers”; see his “Party Absorption of Ethnic | 
Groups: The Case of Providence, Rhode Island,” 
Social Forces, Vol. 38 (March, 1960), p. 208. 

See also Lubell: “The key to the political pro- 
gress of any minority element in this country 
would seem to lie in just this success in develop- 
ing its own middle class” (op. cit., p. 79). Lubell 
does not discuss specifically the importance of 
candidacy for major office, which is the key point 
in any group’s mobilization. 

39 Huthmacher has an interesting description 
of this competitive bidding process in Massachu- 
setts (op. cit., pp. 119-126). His discussion makes 
clear the dangers of such strategies because of the 
jealousies aroused when newer groups are recog- 
nized. 

£ Prior to Celentano’s nomination the Italian 
community in New Haven was reported to be 
fragmented; see McConnell, op. cit., pp. 159-160. 
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party nomination for a major elective office.” 
When this happens the problems of pervasive- 
ness and persuasion will be solved for many of 
his fellow ethnics. They will all see his name 
on the ballot, and many will take this as proof 
that the party that nominated him is the right 
party for them because it has given the most 
recognition to their group. The bigotry that 
often accompanies a “first” candidacy is likely 
to enhance the political relevance of ethnicity 
for the members of the candidate’s group. 

It seems plausible that an ethnic group will 
get such a major nomination when adversity 
forces one party or the other to appeal to new 
sources of support. This seems to have been the 
case with Celentano’s nomination. In the late 
1930s the New Haven Republicans were in dire 
straits. Some of the state party’s leading figures 
had been implicated in the spectacular ‘‘Water- 
bury scandals.” In 1937 the local party had 
suffered its most crushing lossin any mayoralty 
election in a century. Coming on the heels of 
Roosevelt’s overwhelming re-election victory, 
Murphy’s 1987 landslide must have suggested 
the need for a new campaign strategy to the 
city’s Republicans; they had little more to 
lose. It was in this desperate situation that a 
member of New Haven’s most numerous vot- 
ing bloc was first nominated for mayor. 

Celentano was chosen for the 1939 nomina- 
tion by leaders of the Republican organization. 
In 1941 and 1943 the party had come elose to 
beating Murphy with non-Italian candidates 
and by the summer of 1945 the city adminis- 
tration had suffered such a decline in popular- 
ity that Republican leaders were confident of 
winning the election that fall. They did not 
then want to give the nomination to Celentano, 
preferring a non-Italian who would be more de- 
pendent on their support. Celentano had to 
wage a hard fight in ward primaries to win the 
nomination. 

The Democrats had nominated Driscoll, 
their first Irish mayoralty candidate, under 
similar circumstances a half century earlier. 
The great controversy over free coinage of sil- 


“ For present purposes “major office’ may be 
loosely but serviceably defined as any public elec- 
tive office which is the central prize in a political 
system: mayor, governor, perhaps U. S. senator, 
and, of course, the presidency. Candidacy for 
minor office does not seem to produce so much 
ethnic impact, at least where candidates for such 
positions appear on the ballot below more impor- 
tant ones. This is particularly true in states like 
Connecticut where one can vote for an entire 
party slate with one choice. Such arrangements 
discourage split-ticket voting; see Campbell et al., 
op. cit., pp. 275-276. 
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ver had split the party and given the 1887 
mayoralty election to the Republicans. The 
defection of Gold Democrats may well have 
driven the Democratic leaders of that day to 
adopt a strategy of maximizing their party’s 
appeal to the Irish.” 

The mobilization theory of ethnic votirg 
states that: The strength of ethnic voting depends 
on both the intensity of ethnic identification and 
the level of ethnic relevance in the election. The 
most powerful and visible sign of ethnic political 
relevance is a fellow-ethnic’s name at the head of 
the ticket, evident to everyone who enters the votirg 
booth. Middle-class status is a virtual prerequi- 
site for candidacy for major office; an ethnic 
group’s development of sufficient political skill 
and influence to secure such a nomination aleo 
requires the development of a middle class. There- 
fore ethnic voting will be greatest when the ethnic 
group has produced a middle class, i.e., in the 
second and third generations, not in the first. 
Furthermore, the shifts in party identification 
resulting from this first major candidacy will per- 
sist beyond the election in which they occurred. 

This is not to say that the growth of a midde 
class past the point of mobilization will neces- 
sarily produce increasing ethnic voting. Nor 
does the theory state that the resulting align- 
ment is impervious to other political and social 
developments, or that more than one such 
shift cannot take place. But it does say that, m 
a given political arena and for a given national- 
ity group, the development of voting solidarity 
is a product of leadership; that such leadership 
requires a middle class; and that such align- 
ments are more durable than the political 
candidacies that produce them. 

The mobilization theory seems to be more 
useful than the assimilation theory in explain- 
ing ethnic voting at the national level. Most 
members of ethnie groups in big cities are, by 
and large, strongly Democratic. It is often foz- 
gotten that this is arather recent development. 
In the early part of the 20th century, when the 
foreign population of many big cities was pre- 
dominantly first and second generation, these 
cities were carried by Republican presidential 
candidates as often as not. In 1920, shortly 
after the ending of unrestricted immigration, 


2 Lowi, who has analyzed top-level mayoral 
appointments in New York City from 1898 to 
1958, reports similar findings: “It has been the 
role of the minority party in New York to provice 
a channel of mobility for new ethnic groups. ... 
The dominant Democratic organizations of the 
twentieth century have made efforts to attract the 
immigrants, but the minority Republicans made 
greater use of top patronage for these purposes” 
(op. cit., pp. 37-39). 
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the Republicans carried most cities with big 
immigrant populations. Harding swept New 
York, Cleveland, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and Detroit by an aggregate plu- 
rality of 1,330,000 votes. The Republicans did 
almost as well in 1924. But in 1928 the aggre- 
gate Democratic margin in these seven cities 
was 307,000, and since then they have gone 
Democratic in every election, usually by sub- 
stantial margins.® 

Smith’s candidacy seems to have been partic- 
ularly important in its impact on partisan 
alignments in Southern New England. Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, 
with the highest ethnic populations in the 
country, were also, until 1928, stoutly Repub- 
lican in state and national elections. Since then 
they have been in the Democratic column as 
often as not. Key’s article on critical elections 
demonstrates this point more precisely. Cities 
which underwent a sharp and durable pro- 
Democratic change in 1928 had large Catholic, 
foreign-born populations; cities which reacted 
in the opposite way were largely Protestant and 
native-born. In short, the ethnic population of 
Southern New England has become more Dem- 
ocratic as the duration of its residence in this 
country has increased. 


yY. THE PERSISTENCE OF ETHNIC VOTING 


I have argued that the importance of ethnic- 
ity in voting decisions does not steadily dimin- 
ish from an initial peak, but instead increases 
during at least the first two generations. What 
next? While the assimilation theory may be in- 
adequate for the first development of ethnic 
voting, what about succeeding generations? 
Does the importance of ethnicity diminish rap- 
idly with more general acculturation and oc- 
cupational differentiation?“ Or does it persist 
as a major independent variable, although per- 
haps declining somewhat in importance? It is 
commonly thought that the first alternative is 
more correct. I shall argue here for the second 
proposition and suggest some factors that seem 
to be associated with the persistence of ethnic 
voting. 

Useful trend data on this subject are scarce. 
Data on Catholic voting patterns are sugges- 
tive since Catholicism is analogous to ethnicity 
as a variable in voting behavior. Catholics, too, 
tend to be more Democratic then Protestants, 
and this difference persists when income, occu- 


43 Samuel J. Eldersveld, “The Influence of 
Metropolitan Party Pluralities in Presidential 
Elections Since 1920: A Study of Twelve Cities,”’ 
this Review, Vol. 43 (December, 1949), p. 1196. 

4 For a statement of this point of view see 
Dahl, op. cit., pp. 34-36, 59-62. 
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pation, or education is controlled—it is not sim- 
ply an artifact of Protestants’ higher status.‘ 

The passage of time by itself does not reduce 
ethnic salience: witness Quebec. Nationality 
groups seem to vary in their rates of assimila- 
tion. Few Irishmen have ancestors who came to 
the United States after the turn of the century, 
yet from all indications there are many places 
where Irish self-consciousness is still very 
strong—notably in New York City, for in- 
stance. But the Germans, who immigrated 
there in considerable numbers at about the 
same time as the Irish, no longer seem to be a 
self-conscious nationality group.“* Catholic 
preference for the Democratic party does not 
seem to be a result of the disproportionately 
heavy representation of Catholics among more 
recent arrivals to this country. When genera- 
tion of American residence is controlled, Cath- 
olic-Protestant differences do not disappear 
nor even diminish significantly.47 

The ‘passage of time is thought to be asso- 
ciated with weakening ethnic consciousness not 
just through attenuation of immigrant mem- 
ories, but because members of any given ethnic 
group will get better jobs and, after two or 
three generations, be represented among all 
occupational levels, more or less in proportion 
to their numbers,4® Occupational mobility is 
believed to reduce the importance of ethnicity 
in voting decisions for two reasons: (1) it will 
produce economic interests inconsistent with 
ethnic voting; and (2) the mobile individuals 
will come into contact with a broader, socially 


46 Berelson et al., op. cit., pp. 61-71; Campbell, 
Gurin and Miller, op. cit., p. 71; Campbell et al., 
op. cit., ch. 12; and Scott Greer, “Catholic Voters 
and the Democratic Party,’ Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Vol. 25 (Winter, 1961), pp. 611-625. 
Berelson’s study found that Catholicism was a 
stronger independent variable than socio-eco- 
nomic status in voting behavior, Like ethnicity, 
its importance is subject to much short-term vari- 
ation. For example, Catholicism was much more 
important in the 1960 presidential election than in 
1956; see Philip E. Converse et al., “Stability and 
Change in 1960; a Reinstating Election,” this 
Review, Vol. 55 (June, 1961), pp. 269-280. 

48 On the “disappearance” of the Germans see 
Glazer and Moynihan, op. cit., p. 311; and Moyni- 
han and Wilson, op. cii., pp. 299-300. 

47 Greer, op. cit., p. 621; and Campbell, Gurin 
and Miller, op. cit., p. 79. The latter study found 
that the partisan difference between Catholics 
and Protestants was as great in the fourth genera- 
tion as in the first. 

48 All ethnic groups are not, of course, equally 
represented in various occupations; see, e. g., 
Glazer and Moynihan, op. cit., pp. 317-324. 
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heterogeneous environment that will dilute 
ethnic salience.*? 

The extent to which social mobility alters the 
political expression of ethnic feelings undoubt- 
edly varies with a number of other circum- 
stances. The voting behavior of the New Haven 
Irish seems to have been relatively impervious 
to their changed social status. Although they 
are almost all in the middle class, their support 
of the Democratic party is so pronounced that 
tt could not have declined very much as they 
went from manual labor to white collar jobs. 
Even when mobility does produce changes in 
political perspectives, these changes do not ob- 
literate all hitherto existing predispositions. 
Social change begins from a “‘base point” of 
previous habits. Occupational mobility will 
change the politics of many of the immigrants’ 
children, but it will do the same for old Ameri- 
cans. The net political difference between the 
two groups may be as great in the middle class 
as in the working class. This proposition is sup- 
ported by the Elmira study, which found that 
differences between Catholics and Protestants 
in their support of the Republican presidential 
candidate were actually greater in the middle 
and upper than in the lower class. If anything, 
social mobility had heightened the importance 
of religion as an independent variable. 

Upward-mobile members of the middle class 
have political characteristics intermediate be- 
tween those typical of their old and their new 
status positions. While more Republican than 
their parents, they are considerably more likely 
to be Democrats than are status-stable mem- 
bers of their class." The voting behavior studies 
have established that as many as four-fifths of 
all voters identify with the same party as their 
parents.” This is not just a reflection of similar 
life conditions; the authors of Voting report that 
most of their respondents whose vote was “‘in- 
consistent” with their social class were follow- 
ing parental political preferences.” 


This assumes that the direction of ethnic in- 
fluences will favor the Democratic party. When 
ethnic pressures are pro-Republican, as in the case 
of New Haven Italians, the problem of predicting 
the political consequences of social mobility be- 
comes more complicated. 

50 Berelson, et al., op. cù., p. 65. 

& James A. Barber, Jr., “Social Mobility and 
Political Behavior,” unpublished dissertation, 
Stanford University, 1965. See also Berelson et al., 
op. cit., p. 91. 

8 Ibid., p. 89; Campbell et al., op. cit., p. 147. 

88 Berelson ef al., op. cit., p. 90. For discussion of 
the varying strength and characteristics of the 
relationships between social class and voting be- 
havior, see Campbell et al., op. cit., ch. 13; and 


The data in Table II indicate that ethnic 
voting has not declined in New Haven in the 
postwar period. Deviation from the city-wide 
vote by Italian and Irish wards was as great in 
1959 as in the 1940s. The smaller Italian devia- 
tion in 1961 may be a sign of declining ethnic 
salience, but it may also reflect Italian coolness 
to a Yankee Republican candidate, or the first 
wave of population changes resulting from the 
Wooster Square Renewal Project. At least in 
New Haven, all the social changes of the 1940s 
and 1950s do not seem to have reduced the poli- 
tical importance of national origins. 

One contemporary trend that may be rele- 
vant to ethnic voting has not been mentioned. 
Most of the data in this paper describe only 
those ethnics who have chosen to remain in the 
old core cities. Their neighborhoods tend to be 
ethnically homogeneous but economically di- 
verse, with working-class and middle-class 
families intermingled. It is plausible that those 
ethnics who have decided to stay in such neigh- 
borhoods despite their financial ability to move 
to the suburbs have stronger ethnic identifica- 
tions, whether as a consequence or as a cause of 
continued proximity. What about the ethnics 
who have moved to the suburbs? They should 
be less ethnically conscious. Suburbs tend to be 
economically homogeneous and ethnically di- 
verse; in these respects they are the reverse of 
the old city neighborhoods. It seems likely that 
these new suburbanites break off the interper- 
sonal and institutional relationships that sus- 
tain and transmit ethnic consciousness. Since 
group solidarity is maintained by personal con- 
tact,“ it is probable that geographical disper- 


Heinz Eulau, Class and Party in the Eisenhower 
Years (New York, 1962). As these books make 
clear, associations between class and party are 
mediated by a number of other personal and his- 
torical variables. One such is the difference be- 
tween social class as measured by objective indi- 
cators like income, and subjective class, Że., 
what the individual considers his class position to 
be. When middle-class people identify with the 
working class their political attitudes and be- 
havior tend to resemble those of members of the 
working class. Possibly middle-class ethnics are 
more likely to consider themselves working 
class than are middle-class Yankees. This suggests 
one mechanism that would modify the political 
impact of social mobility. 

54 This proposition is stated in Berelson et al., 
op. cit., p. 74; and is supported by data in their 
ch. 6. 

Ethnic groups may differ in their willingness to 
move from old urban habitats. Glazer and Moyni- 
han report that Italians in New York, unlike 
some other groups, seem to remain, generation 
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sion will dilute ethnic salience. At the same 
time, however, it will help to maintain the soli- 
darity of the urban survivors by draining off 
those with the weakest ethnic identifications. 

There are not many data relevant to these 
speculations. The American Voter’s discussion 
of suburbanization is tentative and inconclu- 
sive, while an earlier analysis of some of the 
same data produced findings consistent with 
the line of argument in the preceding para- 
graph. The most useful evidence comes from 
Scott Greer’s study of Catholic voting behavior 
in and around St. Louis. He found that, with 
education and generation of American residence 
controlled, suburban Catholics were more likely 
than urban Catholics to defect to the Republi- 
cans? 

Several political circumstances are also as- 
sociated with the strength of ethnic voting. In 
general, it appears that ethnicity will be more 
important in the absence of other plain cues to 
guide voters’ decisions. It is likely to play a 
greater role in non-partisan elections, where 
voters cannot rely on the party label.’ But, 
while party identification may impede the free 
play of ethnic salience, it also stabilizes and pro- 
longs ethnic voting by providing a vehicle for 
continuing perception of ethnic relevance. 
Celentano’s candidacy won Italian support not 
only for him, but also for the Republican party 
in subsequent elections because his association 
with the party led Italians to think that it gave 
them more recognition. Ethnic voting also 
seems to be less important when some great 
issue dominates political perspectives, as the 


after generation, in the same areas where they 
first settled. The areas of Italian concentration in 
1920 and 1960 are substantially the same except 
where land clearance has displaced people (op. cii., 
pp. 186-187). 

5 Immigration continues to provide a dimin- 
ished but by no means negligible fresh supply of 
ethnics. Most of the 2,500,000 people who en- 
tered the United States as immigrants from 1950 
to 1959 probably settled in neighborhoods in- 
habited by earlier arrivals from their respective 
countries. ' 

6 Campbell et al., op. cit., pp. 457-460; Fred I. 
Greenstein and Raymond E. Wolfinger, “The 
Suburbs and Shifting Party Loyalties,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 22 (Winter, 1958), pp. 
473-482), 

57 Greer, op. cit. p. 621. Even in the suburbs, 
however, Catholicism is a potent independent 
variable in voting behavior. 

68 Cf. James Q. Wilson, Negro Politics (New 
York, 1960), p. 43. 
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Depression did in the 1930s.®* This may explain 
the unusually pro-Democratic voting of New 
Haven Italians in the 1932 and 1936 presi- 
dential elections. 

The major proposition of this section is that 
ethnicity is still an important factor in voting 
behavior and is not eliminated by changes in 
the economic characteristics of the individuals 
affected. This is not to say that perspectives 
formed in the first generations of American res- 
idence will persist forever. Ethnic conscious- 
ness is fading; it is already faint in some parts of 
the country and for some ethnic groups. Con- 
tinuing increases in education, geographical 
dispersion, intermarriage and inter-group con- 
tacts are all likely to reduce ethnic conscious- 
ness. 

Even when ethnic salience has faded, how- 
ever, its political effects will remain. One of the 
most remarkable tendencies in political be- 
havior is the persistence of partisan affiliations 
for generations after the reasons for their for- 
mation have become irrelevant to contempo- 
rary society. Key and Munger’s article on 
county voting patterns in Indiana is one of the 
best-known demonstrations of this proposi- 
tion. Some Indiana counties were consistently 
Democratic while others, apparently identical 
in demographic characteristics, were consis- 
tently Republican. The roots of these varia- 
tions seemed to be the origins of the counties’ 
first settlers—~-New England or the South: “If 
one plots on the map of Indiana clusters of un- 
derground railroad stations and points at which 
Union authorities had difficulties in drafting 
troops, he separates, on the whole, Republican 
and Democratic counties.” Key and Munger 
conclude that for many voters elections are 
merely “a reaffirmation of past decisions.” It 
seems plausible that this will be the legacy of 
ethnic politics: when national origins are for- 
gotten, the political allegiances formed in the 
old days of ethnic salience will be reflected in 
the partisan choices of: totally assimilated 
descendants of the old immigrants. 


5 See Dahl, op. cit., pp. 49-51. 

« V, O. Key, Jr., and Frank Munger, ‘Social 
Determinism and Electoral Decision: the Case of 
Indiana,” in Eugene Burdick and Arthur J. 
Brodbeck, eds., American Voting Behavior (Glen- 
coe, Ill, 1959), pp. 281-299, at p. 457 n. Similar 
findings for Ohio are reported in V. O. Key, Jr., 
“Partisanship and County Office: The Case of 
Ohio,” this Review, Vol. 47 (June, 1953), pp. 
529-531; and Thomas A. Flinn, “The Outline of 
Ohio Politics,” Western Political Quarterly, vol. 13 
(September, 1960), pp. 702-721. 


A METHOD FOR IDENTIFYING ISSUES AND 
FACTIONS FROM LEGISLATIVE VOTES* 


Duncan MacRagz, JR. 
University of Chicago 


Roll-call votes are being used increasingly to 
throw light on various aspects of the legislative 
process. As long as these votes are neither sim- 
ply unanimous nor cast purely on party lines, 
they contain information that can often be 
rendered more intelligible by the simplification 
or condensation of many votes into fewer vari- 
ables or dimensions. The researcher interested 
in a particular legislative decision can thus prof- 
it by seeing whether it exemplifies a more gen- 
eral and repeated type of occurrence. The tech- 
niques of analysis used in studying legislative 
votes are broadly applicable to collegial bodies 
of many sorts, including municipal, state, and 
national legislative bodies; party congresses 
and conventions; the U.S. Supreme Court; and 
the United Nations General Assembly. 

Two major questions have been asked which 
lead to the search for different kinds of simplify- 
ing variables in this analysis. One concerns the 
issues that divide a given group of legislators at 
a given time, z.e., what general matters are be- 
ing argued about? The second concerns the 
subgroups of legislators within the group se- 
lected for study: what are the blocs, factions, 
cliques, and the like, whose more persistent 
existence is reflected by the division on a given 
vote? 


* The research on which this paper is based was 
supported by a grant from the Social Science Re- 
` search Council. The computer programs used were 
designed under a prior grant from the National 
Science Foundation. The writer is also grateful to 
the Department of Political Science, University of 
California, Berkeley, for its hospitality during the 
period of the research, and to Leo M. Snowiss for 
helpful suggestions. 

1 Representative articles are S. C. Patterson, 
“Legislative Leadership and Political Ideology,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 27 (1963), pp. 399— 
410; L. N. Rieselbach, “The Demography of the 
Congressional Vote on Foreign Aid, 1939-1958,” 
this Review, Vol. 58 (1954), pp. 577-588; G. R. 
Schubert, “The 1960 Term of the Supreme 
Court—A Psychological Analysis,” ibid., Vol. 56 
(1962), pp. 90-107; H. R. Alker, Jr., “Dimensions 
of Conflict in the General Assembly,” ibid., Vol. 
58 (1964), pp. 642-657; F. Munger and J. Black- 
hurst, ‘‘Factionalism in the National Conven- 
tions, 1940-1964; An Analysis of Ideological Con- 
sistency in State Delegation Voting,” Journal of 
Politics, Vol. 27 (1965), pp. 375-394. 


These two questions are closely related. In 
factor or cluster analysis, they correspond to 
the analysis of roll calls and of legislators,? re- 
spectively, with the aim of finding clusters of 
related roll calls or of legislators who vote simi- 
larly. Alternatively, they correspond to the 
study of factor loadings of roll calls as opposed 
to the factor scores of legislators. The Beyle- 
Rice bloc analysis of legislative votes, more re- 
cently used by Truman,’ is one approach to the 
second question. In cumulative (Guttman) 
scaling, the end-product is a simultaneous 
ordering of roll calls and of legislators; roll calls 
constitute cutting points between ordered cate- 
gories, and legislators are distinguished by their 
placement in these categories. 

The purpose of this paper is to present a 
method of analysis that throws light on both 
these questions. This method starts from cumu- 
lative scaling, but modifies it so as to make its 
results less dependent on preliminary hypo- 
theses and more comparable with those of fac- 
tor and cluster analysis. Other modifications of 
conventional scaling procedures are then intro- 
duced to reveal certain types of blocs or factions 
more clearly. Illustrative data are presented to 
show the types of inference that can be made. 

Let us first reconsider the aims of roll-call 
analysis. To say that we are looking for issue 
dimensions, or for subgroups of legislators, does 
not specify the task accurately enough. It is 
crucial, in the first place, that the issue dimen- 
sions not be forced to be orthogonal, 7.¢., inde- 
pendent of one another. A central problem in 
the delineation of issue dimensions is that of 
comparing one issue-structure with another. 
These comparisons rest partly on the discovery 
of different issues in roll calls that took place at 
different times; but they also depend in an im- 
portant degree on our opportunity to observe 


2 The term “roll call’? will be used to refer to 
any division of legislators into two opposing 
groups on a political issue—including, for exam- 
ple, whip polls and discharge petitions. ‘““Legisla- 
tors” will refer to members of bodies (or group- 
ings such as state delegations) analyzable in the 
ways proposed. 

3 H, C. Beyle, Identification and Analysis of 
Atiribute-Cluster Blocs (Chicago, 1981); S. A. 
Rice, Quantitative Methods in Politics (New York, 
1928), ch. 16; D. B. Truman, The Congressional 
Party (New York, 1959). 
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differences in the degree of association of given 
issues with one another, in contrast with that 
between either different subgroups (e.g., par- 
ties) or different times. Thus the increasing use 
of computer programs for principal component 
analysis and orthogonal rotation of factors, 
though it has some advantages, has the great 
disadvantage of obscuring these contrasts.4 Ob- 
lique rotation of factors, when it becomes more 
generally available to political scientists, will 
avoid this particular problem; but the method 
proposed here is a simpler means to the same 
end. 

To say that we are looking for bloes is also an 
insufficient statement of the problem. Blocs 
may vote together on particular issues, e.g., the 
“farm bloc.” There are of course general divi- 
sions within legislatures, such as inter-party 
divisions, or within parties, such as the North- 
South split in the Democratic party; but not all 
blocs or factions have this character. To avoid 
prejudging this question, and to reveal issue- 
oriented blocs more clearly, we propose to iden- 
tify the sets of roll calls on which similar divi- 
sions occur, and only then to look for blocs as 
they may exist on each such set. This pro- 
cedure also makes the resulting picture less de- 
pendent on the number of roll calls that take 
place on a given issue; for if a given division is 
repeated many times (e.g., in tactical struggles 
over civil rights), the apparent bloc structure 
may give undue weight to this division if all roll 
calls are counted alike. 


I. CUMULATIVE SCALING AND COEFFICIENTS 
OF ASSOCIATION 


We begin with procedures for cumulative 
scaling, which have been used extensively for 
the analysis of legislative votes. This method 


4 Most analyses of political data published so 
far, using analytic rotation by computers, to the 
author’s knowledge, have used orthogonal rota- 
tion. Schubert’s study (op. cit., pp. 96-97) is an 
important exception; he rotates to oblique axes 
based on Guttman scales, and avoids orthogonal 
rotation on grounds similar to those presented 
here. Another exception is J. G. Grumm, “A 
Factor Analysis of Legislative Behavior,” Mid- 
west Journal of Political Science; Vol. 7 (1963), 
pp. 336-356. 

5 In so doing, we no longer assume that such a 
set of roll calls must be restricted to a single issue. 
This meets to some extent the criticism of A. Lijp- 
hart in “The Analysis of Bloc Voting in the Gen- 
eral Assembly: A Critique and a Proposal,” this 
Review, Vol. 57 (1963), pp. 904-905. 

§ For a recent example, see Rieselbach, op. cit.; 
for a more detailed exposition of reasoning and 
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was originally developed by Guttman for the 
analysis of answers to attitude questions de- 
signed by the researcher.” Compared with fac- 
tor analysis, it has the advantage of making 
fewer assumptions about linearity, cardinality, 
and (as we shall use it) the homogeneity of at- 
titude continua; its underlying logic can be ex- 
plained in non-quantitative terms. 

The cumulative scaling model we shall use 
may be described first in the “perfect seale” 
case. For this initial exposition, we make the 
following simplifying assumptions and defini- 
tions: 


1. On every roll call, all legislators of the 
group being studied cast votes in which 
they choose between two alternatives.® 
Unanimous votes of the group are omitted 
from the analysis. 

2. On each roll call, votes are classified as 
“1.” or “—” in such a way that “+” on 
every roll call is positively associated with 
“+” on every other. 

3. The proportion of “+” votes on a given 
roll call, among all ‘‘-++-” and ‘‘—’’ votes on 
that roll call, will be called px. 

4. We arrange the roll calls in descending 
sequence of p+ and assume that there are 
no ties. Each legislator’s “response 
pattern” is defined as his sequence of 
votes, classified as “+” or “—” and or- 
dered in this sequence of roll calls. 

. A perfect scale pattern may then be de- 
fined as a response pattern in which no 
“—” response is ever followed by a “+”. 
A perfect scale is a set of items for which 
the legislators under study all have per- 
fect scale patterns. 


ae 


For example, if four roll calls formed a per- 
fect scale, then every response pattern would 
2 ? 

Sh a a OE are sp ay. eee: bee 
sponse patterns may be designated by the 
“scale scores” 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, corresponding to 
their numbers of ‘‘-++-”’ votes. If the legislators 


procedures, see D. MacRae, Jr., Dimensions of 
Congressional Voting, University of California 
Publications in Sociology and Social Institutions, 
Vol. 1 #3 (1958), pp. 203-333. 

1L. Guttman, “The Basis for Scalogram 
Analysis,” ch. 3 in 8. A. Stouffer et al., Measure- 
ment and Prediction (Princeton, 1950). 

8 Voting systems with three alternatives (e.z., 
abstention) may often be analyzed by converting 
a trichotomy into two dichotomies. Votes for a 
multiplicity of unordered alternatives (as in a 
Presidential] nominating convention) are less 
easily treated in this way. 
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who vote in these five patterns are placed in 
five categories in the order shown, the divisions 
(“cutting points”) between the categories are 
the four roll calls, in descending order of P4. 
Thus the scale ranks roll calls and legislators 
together. The value of p.. for each roll call gives 
the proportion of all legislators who are to the 
tight of that roll call. 

So far we have said nothing about absences, 
“error” votes, or the meaning of the votes and 
scales in conceptual terms. These questions will 
be dealt with next. 

We first consider certain limited problems of 
missing data and “errors,” to illustrate ways in 
which cumulative scaling differs from other 
types of multivariate analysis, particularly fac- 
tor analysis. When missing data (e.g., absen- 
ces) occur in what otherwise would be a perfect 
scale type, and when they do not introduce 
ambiguity into the decision as to what that 
scale type would be, they may be replaced by 
hypothetical votes that “would have been 
cast”; for example, the response pattern 
+—-0O0O0(0O = non-response) would become 
+—-——-— and OOO-+-— would become 
+++-+-—. And when a response (-+ or —) 
differing from that in a perfect scale type could 
be altered in only one way to produce a perfect 
scale type, this change is conventionally made; 
if the response pattern was —+-+-+, this 
would become + +-+ +, and if it was — — — -+ 
this would become — — — —, 

These observations show that in the treat- 
ment of departures from perfect scale types, 
cumulative scaling does not treat all responses 
as interchangeable. A ‘‘-+-’”’ vote on a roll call on 
which the -++’s are a small minority (one with 
low p) is not treated the same as a “+” vote 
when they are a large majority. This distinc- 
tion between items in different places on the 
scale will be important to us in interpreting 
scales.® 

The fact that not all roll calls need be treated 
alike is further illustrated by a finding that 
sometimes occurs in the scale analysis of legis- 
lative votes: the issue involved in roll calls at 
one end of the continuum is sometimes recog- 
nizably different from that at the other. For 
example, a “liberalism-conservatism” seale for 


° In factor analysis it is conventional to form 
factor scores by adding the weighted contribu- 
tions of items loaded on a given factor; this proce- 
dure treats items as interchangeable, in the sense 
considered here. Schubert, in assigning scores on 
cumulative scales, also uses an additive procedure 
(op. cit.); this may be appropriate for matching 
scales with factors, but it is not the procedure 
that we propose here. 
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the Democrats in the 8ist Congress had several 
roll calls at one end (on which only a small lib- 
eral minority dissented), dealing with com- 
munism and civil liberties; items of this sort did 
not appear elsewhere on the scale.!® This sort of 
divergence in content between roll calls in dif- 
ferent ranges of p, can reveal the fusion of 
special issues into more general ones, the legis- 
lative tactics and strategy of the period being 
studied, or the relations among blocs or groups. 

This possible heterogeneity of content within 
a scale points to a modification of conventional 
scaling procedures that will make them more 
appropriate to legislative analysis. Guttman 
scaling was initially devised to weed out badly 
chosen items in a set of attitude questions de- 
signed by an investigator to reflect a single un- 
derlying continuum or concept. The set of “all 
possible questions of the same content” that 
might exemplify this concept, was designated 
by Guttman as the “universe of attributes.”!! 
When cumulative scaling has been applied to 
legislative votes, the procedure has usually be- 
gun with the selection of a set of roll calls 
judged to deal with a given general issue. Scal- 
ing has been viewed as a procedure for selecting 
within this set. But the investigator is more li- 
able to errors of judgment with roll calls than 
with questionnaire items; he may fail to group 
issues as the legislators did, or even ignore cer- 
tain issues. Moreover, in searching for issues or 
attitudes he may overlook certain bloc divisions 
that were not easily identifiable by common is- 
sue content, but which could nevertheless be 
revealed by the same procedures. 

The method proposed here—to search for 
clusters of similar votes regardless of content— 
is therefore more empirical and less dependent 
on preliminary hypotheses or conceptual con- 
siderations than Guttman’s approach. In mak- 
ing this change, we contend that the structure of 
legislative votes is a datum for the investigator 
to discover, not to create. Differences in con- 
tent of scales at different values of ps are im- 
portant legislative facts that should not be 
be obscured by method. 

Our empiricism cannot be unbounded, how- 
ever; otherwise it might lead to such absurdities 
as the selection of an arbitrary group of legisla- 
tors simply in order to eliminate “error’’ votes, 
or the assemblage of a meaningless collection 
of roll calls for which the legislators in question 
had scalable votes. The aim of our research is to 
make general statements about legislative proc- 
esses. These statements involve concepts and 
relations between them. Concepts acquire sig- 


10 MacRae, Dimensions ..., op. cù., p. 228. 
u Guttman, op. cit., pp. 80ff. 
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Fra. 1. Fourfold Table . 


nificance by virtue of entering into multiple 
relations or multiple, empirically concordant, 
definitions." Thus the reduction of a concept to 
a single operational definition would negate 
our central aim. 

For this reason one must provide additional 
definitions of “issue” and “bloc,” to test wheth- 
er an empirical cluster of roll calls, or the 
divisions of legislators on it, represents either of 
these concepts. Issues will be recognized here 
from the content of the roll calls involved; a 
cluster of roll calls may include more than one 
issue, and an issue may appear in more than 
one cluster. Bloes will be recognized from 
characteristics of the groups of legislators 
separated by a cluster of roll calls—in this 
paper, chiefly the state and region of their dis- 
tricts. Either of these definitions could easily 
be extended, while remaining consistent with 
the concept in question, if other types of in- 
formation were included in the study. | 

If bases of legislative division are to be 
sought through empirical search of a hetero- 
geneous collection of roll calls, the study of 
overall response patterns (long sequences of 
+’s and ~’s) is an inefficient way to do this. 
It is easier to compare each roll call with each 
other. This procedure was presented (for ques- 
tionnaire items) by Toby and Toby. Each 
item is considered as. a dichotomy, and each 
pair of items yields a fourfold table, such as 
that in Figure 1. When the two roll calls in 
question have the relationship of two items in a 
perfect scale, one cell of the fourfold table will 
be empty. Suppose that, in Figure 1, roll call #1 
has the higher value of p4. It will then precede 
roll call #2 in the sequence of descending p+ 
described above. But from the definition of a 


12 For further treatment of the last two points 
see A. Kaplan, The Conduct of Inquiry (San Fran- 
cisco, 1964), pp. 41, 50. 

13 J. Toby and M. L. Toby, “A Method of Se- 
lecting Dichotomous Items by Cross-Tabula- 
tion,” ch. 15 in M. W. Riley, J. W. Riley, Jr., and 
J. Toby, Sociological Studies in Scale Anatysis 
(New Brunswick, 1954). 
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perfect scale pattern, given above, no “—” is 
ever followed by a “++”. Therefore no “—” on 
roll call #1 will be followed by a +” on roll call 
#2, and cell b of the table will be empty. This 
cell is conventionally known as the “zero box.” 

We then examine all the fourfold tables gen- 
erated by comparing each roll call under study 
with each other. As long as the scale criterion is 
met perfectly, only the presence of zeroes in the 
appropriate cells need be noted; but in actual- 
ity, some degree of “error” or departure from 
the scale model is usually considered acceptable. 
We then use some criterion to assess the ade- 
quacy or scalability of each fourfold table, and 
define a scale cluster as a set of roll calls, all 
pairs of which meet this criterion. This pro- 
cedure was followed by Toby and Toby, with 
the criterion that the proportion of cases 
(legislators) in the “zero box”? not exceed ten 
per cent of the total number of cases in the 
table.!4 This criterion was consistent with the 
original rationale of error assessment in Gutt- 
man scaling, according to which each “error”, 
or vote which departed from the scale model, 
was to be counted equally in‘assessing the ade- 
quacy of the scale. This notion has been em- 
bodied in the coefficient of reproducibility and 
in other proposed indices for measuring the 
adequacy of scales. 

One may argue, however, that “errors” þe- 
tween two items far apart in p+ should be 
given particular weight; these would corre- 
spond to a legislator’s voting first with a group 
at one extreme, and then with one on the oppo- 
site extreme, One would then wish to substi- 
tute for the equal counting of errors an unequal 
counting, depending on the distance between 
the items (¢c—b)/N.6 The author has pre- 


u On. cit., p. 343. It was also required that the 
numbers of cases in cells a and d each be at least 
twice that in the ‘zero box.” 

15 See, for example, H. Menzel, “A New Coeff- 
cient for Scale Analysis,” Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, Vol. 17 (1953), pp. 268-280; E. F. Borgatta, 
“An Error Ratio for Scalogram Analysis,” tbid., 
Vol. 19 (1955), pp. 96-100. 
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viously done this by means of an exponential 
model based on latent-structure analysis.” 

This unequal counting, as well as other ad- 
vantages, can be obtained by the use of Yule’s 
Q-coefficient.!® For a fourfold table as shown in 
Figure 1, Q=(ad—bc)/(ad+bc). This coeff- 
cient has several desirable properties: 


a. For a perfect scale relationship between 
the two items in question, it attains the 
value +1.0. 

b. If the two categories (-+ and —) of one of 
the items are reversed, Q changes only its 
sign. 

c. As the table departs from a perfect scale 
relationship, the error is effectively mea- 
sured by the product be. The use of Q 
weights the number of errors, b, in approx- 
imate proportion to the difference in 
values of p; between the two items, 
(c—b)/N," in relation to the product ad. 

d. The use of Q does not presuppose quanti- 
tative attitude continua, either manifest 
or latent, but can be justified in terms of 
pairwise rankings of legislators and the 
probability that these rankings will be 
consistent between two items.?° 


16 It can be seen from Figure 1 that for roll call 
#1, py=‘a-+c)/N, and for roll call #2, px=(a 
+b)/N. The difference is te —b)/N. If roll call #1 
has the higher p4, this difference will be positive. 

17 See D. MacRae, Jr., “An Exponential Model 
for Assessing Fourfold Tables,” Soctometry, Vol. 19 
(1956), pp. 84-94. This method was used in 
Dimensions ..., op. cit. 

18 See G. U. Yule, Introduction to the Theory of 
Statistics (London, 1911), p. 38. 

19 This approximation is good as long as c is 
much larger than b. 

20See L. A. Goodman and W. H. Kruskal, 
“Measures of Association for Cross Classifica- 
tions,” Journal of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, Vol. 49 (1954), pp. 723-764. An alternative 
line of reasoning which leads to similar formula- 
tions is put forward in M. G. Kendall, Rank 
Correlation Methods (London, 3d ed., 1962), pp. 
3-5. In comparing two rankings, Kendall counts 
the number of pairs of elements that are ranked 
consistently, and the number ranked inconsis- 
tently, out of all possible such pairs. With either 
of these approaches, it would be possible to assess 
a fourfold table not only in terms of the propor- 
tional consistency of the rankings it provides (as 
measured by Q), but also in terms of the propor- 
tion of rankings about which a judgment of con- 
sistency may be made. If this latter proportion is 
low (i.e. the proportion of ties is high), as in 
tables with extreme values of p4, the table may 
be given less emphasis in interpretation. 
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Each fourfold table may then be classified as 
“scalable” or not “scalable,” depending on 
whether the corresponding value of Q attains a 
specified minimum value. This classification is 
analogous to similar procedures based on the 
proportion of cases in the zero box, or on a con- 
stant in the exponential model. A dichotomous 
set of relations of this kind can then be exam- 
ined for clusters, such that within each cluster 
all pairs of items are mutually scalable, and no 
further items can be added.” The task of 
searching for such clusters is greatly simplified 
if they are required to be mutually exclusive; 
this also avoids some artifactual relations be- 
tween clusters. The particular procedures used 
will be described in the next section. 

The procedure described so far does not de- 
pend on the minimum value of Q which is 
chosen as necessary for scalability. But be- 
cause we are interested in placing legislators in 
relation to response patterns that fit the cumu- 
lative-scale model, we normally set a relatively 
high threshold value. If the incidence of error 
is too high, the assignment of scale scores to 
response patterns becomes difficult. The sim- 
plest way to realize the advantages of the scale 
model is to consider only data that have rela- 
tively little error. This choice concentrates our 
attention on certain types of roll calls at the 
expense of others; in factor-analytic terms, we 
concentrate on those with pure loadings on the 
oblique rotated axes, and with high communal- 
ities. It is of course possible (though not con- 
ventional) to set one value of the error thresh- 
old in identifying bases of division, and another 
in choosing subsets of roll calls for placing leg- 
islators on scales. 


2 Computer programs for carrying out this 
operation are discussed in R. Bi. Bonner, “On 
Some Clustering Techniques,” IBM Journal of 
Research and Development, Vol. 8 (1964), pp. 22- 
32. A related program was written by F. K. 
Bamberger for the Univac I, and used in explora- 
tory research by the author. A similar program 
was written for the IBM 7094 at Chicago by R. 
Axelrod. These programs were costly in computer 
time, however; the clusters reported here there- 
fore were obtained from the Q-matrix by paper- 
and-pencil methods, which are believed reliable 
up to a matrix size of about 150 items. 

22 In the House of Representatives, the votes 
ignored by this choice tend to include a dispropor- 
tionate number of questions affecting particular 
areas of the country, such as the appointment of 
judges for a particular district, the movement of 
an Army installation from one place to another, or 
the treatment of an industry whose production 
and markets are highly localized. 
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II. LOCATING CLUSTERS IN THE Q-MATRIX 


The basic tool for this analysis is a matrix 
of Q-coefficients between pairs of roll calls, 
produced by a computer program.” Because 
we are concerned only with values of Q that 
exceed a specified minimum value, we omit 
from the matrix all lower values, and thus facil- 
itate the visual search for clusters. Table I 
shows an illustrative Q-matrix for Republicans 
in the House of Representatives in the 84th 
Congress (1955-56). 

Each row, and the corresponding column, 
corresponds to a roll call, identified by the 
year (1955 or 1956) and the sequence number 
used by the Congressional Quarterly.™ Origi- 
nally all the 102 roll calls on which the Repub- 
licans had at least seven per cent dissidence 
were analyzed in this fashion; but for reasons 
of space, only the 31 that fell into seale clusters 
are shown in Table I. Values of Q in the table 
are multiplied by 10. The “positive” vote on 
each roll call was provisionally chosen as that 
vote associated with the Republican party, as 
contrasted with the Democrats; the one roll 
eall in the table for which this polarity was 
reversed is marked with a dagger (f). The 
threshold value of Q chosen for this study is 
0.8; this value was chosen as high enough to 
separate distinct issues, but low enough to in- 
clude a sufficient number of roll calls in the 
scale clusters to permit inferences about them. 

We define a scalable cluster as a set of roll 
calls, all of whose pairs have associations of at 
least .8. Such clusters may be found in the ma- 
trix by search for symmetrical patterns such 
as those shown in Table J. When such a cluster 
exists, the roll calls in it may be indicated by 
enclosing their diagonal elements in boxes 
which mark the correspcnding rows and col- 
umns. Wherever one of these rows intersects 
another column belonging to the same cluster, 
the value of Q at the intersection must be at 
least .8; these intersections are also enclosed 
in rectangular boxes in Table I. Since the ma- 
trix is symmetrical, we need examine only the 


233 See D. MacRae, Jr., “IBM 1401 Q-Matrix 
and Editing Programs for Legislative Votes,” 
Behavioral Science, Vol. 10 (1965), p. 324. For 
each pair of roll calls, only those legislators voting 
on both are counted in the calculation. 

21 These numbers are used to identify the roll 
calls in the Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 
Vols. 11, 12 (Washington, 1955, 1956). 

23 The actual computer printout also indicates 
the value of p} and the provisional “positive” 
vote (yea or nay), on each roll call. This preserves 
all the information in the individual fourfold 
tables except for the distribution of non-voting. 
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upper triangular part. The largest cluster in 
Table I is marked “1”; of the eight items in 
the cluster, seven dealt with foreign aid and one 
with the debt limit. The debate on the last 
item included reference to foreign aid. 

After the identification of the first cluster, 
two general procedures are available for find- 
ing further distinct clusters, One is to proceed 
as in factor analysis, and to compute residual 
associations before repeating the procedure; 
this method has been used in a set of computer 
programs designed by Tryon.® A second pro- 
cedure involves treating each association in the 
matrix simply as a dichotomous variable; a 
special case of this type, which is the procedure 
used here, involves deleting the roll calls in the 
first cluster from the matrix, and repeating the 
procedure on the reduced matrix.2’ This deci- 
sion assigns each roll call to no more than one 
cluster. It also insures that the actual votes, 
rather than some mathematical function of 
them, will meet the same tests for scalability 
in all clusters and thus permit comparable 
placements of legislators, 

The two next largest clusters among the re- 
maining roll calls in Table I (including seven 
each) are labeled 2 and 8. All the roll calls in 
cluster 2 dealt with agricultural issues. Cluster 
3 dealt with reciprocal trade; one item in the 
group (5-43)? almost entered cluster 1, but 
5-52 was preferred to it as completing an eight- 
item cluster with higher average Q. Cluster 4 
(5 items) dealt with the pay of postal employ- 
ees. Cluster 5 included four items dealing with 
housing and atomic power. Item 5-22 could 
have entered cluster 5 as well as 4, but the 
five-item cluster 4 as shown had higher average 
Q and was preferred on this basis. We termi- 
nate the search for clusters with groups of four 
roll calls.?9 


% See R. C. Tryon and D. E. Bailey, Cluster 
and Factor Analysis (in preparation). Reference 
is made to this method in D. MacRae, Jr., 
“Cluster Analysis of Congressional Votes with 
the BC TRY System,” Western Political Quar- 
terly (in press). See also Tryon and Bailey, “The 
BC TRY Computer System of Cluster and Factor 
Analysis,” Multivariate Behavioral Research (in 
press). 

27 More elaborate procedures of the second type 
are presented in Bonner, op. cit. In the procedure 
used here, ties between clusters of equal size are 
resolved in favor of the cluster with highest aver- 
age Q. 

28 To designate roll calls by number, we precede 
the Congressional Quarterly number by the last 
digit of the year (5 or 6). 

29 In general, we terminate after the first six 
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Of these clusters, numbers 1—4 dealt with 
clearly recognizable issues, of greater or lesser 
generality. Cluster 5 may have dealt with the 
more general “welfare state”? issue. None, 
according to criteria we shall specify below, 
corresponded to a major bloc division in the 
Republican party. 

Clusters enable us to identify recurrent bases 
of division in a legislature, and to list the legis- 
lators who occupied particular places in such 
divisions. In looking for clusters we ask general 
questions and get general answers. The method 
of cluster analysis that we have described some- 
times leads to close decisions in allocating roll 
calls to clusters. But the identification of the 
basis of division, and the placement of legisla- 
` tors, are not usually greatly altered by moving 
a few roll calls into or out of a major cluster. 

If we wish to trace roll calls on particular 
bills and to find what more general divisions 
they exemplify, another approach is available. 
We may build initial scales from roll calls re- 
lated to the bills in question. These scales, or 
individual roll calls of interest, may then be 
examined in relation to the more general scales, 
or to other roll calls in the Q-matrix. In this 
way the particular bills may be placed in a 
wider context. 


NI. THE PLACEMENT OF LEGISLATORS 
ON SCALES 


Once a cluster of roll calls is found, the legis- 
lators under study may be located according to 
their relative favorableness or unfavorable- 
ness to the positions considered positive on 
those roll calls. They may be assigned scores 
in terms of the conformity of their response 
patterns with perfect scale patterns. These 
scores give further information about the 
meanings of the scales, by identifying extreme 
legislators on a single scale or deviants in the 
relation between two scales. Distinctions be- 
tween bases of division may then be studied 
with the aid of these legislators’ views, as ex- 
pressed in debates, other communications, or 
(for contemporary studies) interviews. Legis- 
lators’ positions on scales may also be related 
to other relevant variables, such as constitu- 
ency or career characteristics. 

We shall sketch the procedure for placement 
of legislators briefly, since their positions will 
be used here only to clarify the relations be- 
tween scales. It -is assumed that positive po- 
larities have been chosen consistently for the 
roll calls in the cluster. The next step in the pro- 
cedure is to arrange the roll calls in the cluster 


scales and ties, if all possible scales containing as 
few as six roll calls have been found. 
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in descending order of p;, and to group them 
into sets marking off approximately equal in- 
tervals in the range of p} from 1 to 0. Not 
every roll call will become a separate cutting 
point on the scale, since we permit considerable 
non-scale response between two items with 
values of p+ close together. Instead, we use 
“contrived items,” each consisting of two or 
more actual roll calls; the legislator’s “vote” 
on such an item is considered to correspond to 
the preponderant vote on the component roll 
calls. An objective procedure is followed for 
assigning each roll call to a contrived (or ordi- 
nary) scale item.” Legislators’ response pat- 
terns on these contrived items are then assigned 
scale scores in terms of their resemblance to 
perfect scale patterns.” 

The associations between legislators’ scores 
on pairs of scales measure the associations be- 
tween the scales. From the Q-matrix one can 
estimate these associations by noting whether 
there are many high Q’s between roll calls in 
one cluster and those in another. But a more 
precise answer to this question is possible in 
terms of the associations between legislators’ 
positions on pairs of scales. The index of asso- 
ciation we shall use is Goodman and Kruskal’s 
gamma." This index includes Q as a special 
case, if applied to a fourfold table. Gamma 
(or Q) measures the probability that a pair of 
individuals in the table will be ranked consis- 
tently on the two variables. In a fourfold table, 
for example, each dichotomy (horizontal or 
vertical) may be considered as a ranking of 
all legislators, though with a great many ties. 
The only pairs of legislators about whom we 
can clearly say that the information in the two 


89 This procedure was proposed in 8. A. Stouf- 
fer et al., “A Technique for Improving Cumulative 
Scales,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 16 (1952), 
pp. 273-291. 

31 In the descending sequence of values of Pa, 
any interval of .10 or greater is first marked off 
as a division point. Then each sequence of values 
of p between these division points, or at the end 
of the overall sequence, is further divided if it 
spans a range of p+ greater than .15. This division 
is made by specifying further division points, 
equally spaced, with intervals as near to .10 as 
possible. The roll calls falling between each pair of 
division points then constitute a contrived (or if 
only one, an ordinary) item. This procedure, while 
useful for placing legislators, discards information 
provided by the distribution of p+. 

% The detailed procedures are essentially the 
same as those specified in MacRae, Dimen- 
sions ..., pp. 321-322. 

3 Goodman and Kruskal, op. cit., pp. 749-751. 
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rankings is consistent or inconsistent, are those 
who occupy different rows and different col- 
umns in the table. If their places in the table 
are to the upper left and lower right, respec- 
tively, these two rankings are consistent; the 
number of ways in which such a pair might be 
drawn (in the fourfold table in Figure 1) is ad. 
If their places are on the upper right and lower 
left relative to one another, their rankings are 
inconsistent, and the number of possible incon- 
sistent pairs is bc. Thus the coefficient Q = 
(ad—be)/(ad+be) measures the number of 
consistent pairs minus inconsistent pairs di- 
vided by the total number of pairs about which 
a judgment of consistency might be made. The 
same expression may be obtained by reasoning 
in probability terms. 

The index gamma is obtained by a straight- 
forward extension of this reasoning to any larg- 
er table comparing two sets of ranked categor- 
ies. The terms in gamma corresponding to ad 
and be are simply the sums of a number of such 
products of cell entries.*4 

The associations between scale positions for 
Republicans in the 84th Congress, correspond- 
ing to the scales discussed above, will be shown 
below in Table ITI. It will be seen there that 
foreign and domestic issues arrayed the Repub- 
licans quite differently at that time, and that 
agricultural issues were separate from both. 


IV. THE INTERPRETATION OF 
SCALE CLUSTERS 


The example we have presented involves a 
set of relatively clear and distinct issues, easily 
recognizable from inspection of the substance 
of the legislation involved in the corresponding 
roll calls. Not all sets of clusters are quite so 
clear, however, and additional principles of 
interpretation must be introduced before we 
can proceed to compare the divisions of the two 
parties in various Congresses. 

Our aim in interpreting clusters, as suggested 
above, is to center attention on bases of legis- 
lative division that can each be recognized by 
a variety of approaches—whether by various 
statistical methods, classification of issues or 
blocs by informed observers, or relations with 
outside variables. The procedure that we pro- 
pose for defining clusters can in fact yield two 
clusters that deal with much the same issue, or 
it can combine two apparently different issues 
in the same cluster. The ways in which this can 
happen, and procedures for interpretation, may 


% For an elementary discussion of gamma, how 
to calculate it, and its relation to Q, see M. Zel- 
ditch, A Basie Course in Sociological Statistics 
(New York, 1959), pp. 180-186. 
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be indicated by reference to a previous analy- 
sis of the 81st Congress. 

This previous analysis differed from the pres- 
ent one in three principal respects: it started 
from conceptual definition of issue clusters, 
rather than purely empirical definition; it used 
a different model for assessing the scalability 
of a pair of items from the corresponding four- 
fold table; and it set a more stringent error 
threshold for accepting a pair of items as mu- 
tually scalable. In spite of these differences, 
the broad lines of interpretation resulting from 
that study are sustained by re-analysis follow- 
ing the method proposed here. Table II pre- 
sents the relations between the scales identified 
in the former study and those found in the re- 
analysis. 

The main similarity between the results of 
the two analyses is that certain issues are repre- 
sented by very similar scales, completely dis- 
tinct from others, in both studies. Foreign aid 


Is completely distinct from domestic issues for 


both Republicans and Democrats; no roll call 
that appeared in a foreign-aid scale in one anal- 
ysis appeared in a domestic scale in the other. 
For the Republicans the re-analysis produces 
two foreign-aid scales (columns 3 and 7) rather 
than one, apparently involving a distinction 
between economic and military aid. For the 
Democrats there is only a single foreign-aid 
scale. Agricultural issues also form a completely 
distinct scale for the Republicans in both anal- 
yses (though they do not, in the re-analysis, for 
the Democrats**). This distinctness of issues is 
thus a clear and consistent finding with respect 
to variations of method, if not (as we shall see) 
with respect to time. 

A second similarity is that for the Republi- 
cans, domestic issues other than agriculture 
tend to be divided into two types, which we 
shall call urban and non-urban. Urban issues 
are those with a special appeal, on the liberal 
side, to representatives with urban constituen- 
cies—primarily housing and civil rights. Non- 
urban issues are ones on which a Republican 
might experience district pressure to vote on 
the liberal side without representing an urban 
district; principal examples are labor relations, 
social security, taxation, natural resources, and 
civil servants’ pay.*? 


3% MacRae, Dimensions ..., op. cit. 

# This finding is consistent with the high asso- 
ciations between the former agriculture scale and 
the former welfare-state and race-relations scales 
(y= -+.70, +.79 resp.). 

37 This distinction was shown to be related tc 
the rural or urban character of constituencies in 
Dimensions ..., op. cit., pp. 266-268. 
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TABLE II. COMPARISON OF FORMER SCALES AND NEW SCALES, SIST CONGRESS 








A. Republicans 
Distribution of Roll Calls in Old and New Seales 


New Seale No. and Subject 





1 2 3 4 5 8 7 8 None Total 
Non- Foreign (Patron- Agricul- Foreign D.C. 
Urban urban aid age) Urban ture aid revenue 
Old Scale 
Welfare state 5 — — 1 2 mes _ — 6 14 
Race relations 9 4 — — 2 —_ _ ~ 6 21 
Labor relations 1 7 — 1 — ~~ — — 2 11 
Foreign aid — — 8 me amn “on 3 — 3 14 
Cotton-peanuts —_ — —- — —_ 4 — -— 1 5 
Parity-oleo — —_— — “ne ~~ — — 4 4 
None 7 6 1 6 4 3 3 6 
Totalt 22 17 9 8 8 7 6 6 
Associations (y) Between Old and New Scales* 
Welfare state 77 77 54 46 &1 -12 47 52 
Race relations 80 71 41 40 83 —08 35 56 
Labor relations 59 &3 10 59 57 18 08 69 
Foreign aid 61 31 97 16 51 19 82 09 
Cotton-peanuts 06 11 15 07 09 8&9 12 —16 
Parity-oleo 37 09 63 20 38 44 38 02 
B. Democrats 
Distribution of Roll Calls in Old and New Scales 
New Scale No. and Subject 
1 2 3 4. 5 6 None Total 
Foreign (Commu- 
Domestic aid nism) . (Rural) Pricing Housing 
Old Scale 
Welfare state 23 _ 3 meme "== 3 5 34 
Race relations 24 — 1 1 e 1 3 30 
Foreign sid — 9 aee Geaa —e — 2 11 
Agriculture 2 — 1 1 — — 3 7 
Oleo — = we sane se —— 3 3 
None 23 5 4 6 5 1 
Total ft 70 14 9 8 5 5 
Associations (y) Between Old and New Scales* 

Welfare state 89 56 84 70 39 80 
Race relations 96 57 86 75 . 82 83 
Foreign aid 48 96 36 24 33 
Agriculture 88 71 83 79 27 70 
Oleo —19 19 19 11 41 14 


+ Including a few roll calls assigned to more than one scale in the previous study (op. cit., pp. 324-831). 
* With polarity of former scales reversed. Decimal point is omitted. 


In analyzing this distinction, however, we 
observe that the scales in question are no longer 
perfectly separate in the two analyses. Among 
the roll calls in the “welfare state” scale of the 
earlier analysis, five fell in new scale 1, none in 
new 2; and for the earlier “labor relations” 
scale, almost the converse was true (one and 
seven respectively). But roll calls from the 
former “race relations” scale fell more evenly 
in both. Moreover, roll calls in these three old 
scales were also found in new scales 4 and 5. We 


must therefore reconcile disparities between 
conceptual and empirical definition of clusters. 

For the Republicans, Scale 5 ranked the 
members of the party in a way that was asso- 
ciated highly with that of Scale 1 (y=+.86; 
see Table III). Moreover, seven of its eight 
roll calls dealt with bills that were also involved 
(at other legislative stages) in Scale 1.38 In addi- 


38 Further evidence of this overlap arose in the 
process of cluster identification. A number of roll 
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tion, its associations with other scales of the 
former analysis (Table II) and of the re-analy- 
sis (Table IIT) were nearly identical with those 
of Scale 1. We therefore regard Scale 5 as an 
artifact of the method of clustering used, and 
not distinct in issue content from Scale 1. We 
shall refer to such a scale as a “shadow” seale. 
This is not to deny the possibility of discover- 
ing meaningful (though small) differences in 
legislators’ rankings on the two scales, by de- 
tailed analysis; but since we have not discov- 
ered them, we consider these scales to measure 
essentially the same thing. A similar problem 
also arises for the two foreign-aid scales (3 and 
7) found for the Republicans in the re-analysis. 

The converse problem arises for the Demo- 
crats: two conceptually distinct areas of legisla- 
tion, corresponding to the “welfare state” 
(Fair Deal) and “race relations” scales, merge 
in one dominant scale in the re-analysis. This 
new combined scale (“domestic”) is highly 
associated with both old scales (y= +.89 and 
+.95, Table III). The two former scales were 
highly associated with one another as well 
(y = -+.84) and had similar patterns of associa- 
tion with the other new scales. One might ask, 
then, whether these two areas of legislation 
should be considered the same or different for 
the Democrats at that time. This question may 
be answered in two ways. First, the issues are 
clearly distinct, and it should be regarded as an 
empirical statement, not a definition of a new 
‘issue,’ that they elicited similar voting 
patterns in that Congress. If they did not do so 
at other times (and this sort of change did occur 
for foreign aid), then we need not change our 
definitions of issues from one period to another 
in order to describe this change. For this pur- 
pose, conceptual definition clearly assumes 
primacy.” 

On the other hand, it is equally clear that 
similar groups of Democratic congressmen were 
opposing one another on the Fair Deal and on 
civil rights or race relations.“ Basie to this 
opposition was the North-South split in the 


calls in Seale 1 could equally well have been placed 
in Cluster 5; they were simply assigned to Cluster 
1 by the preference which our rules give to larger 
clusters. Moreover, a change in the minimum Q 
also transferred items from one cluster to another. 

38 This was also pointed out in Dimensions ..., 
op. cit., pp. 251-252. 

40 This position was taken by Guttman when 
he introduced the scaling technique. See Measure- 
ment and Prediction, op. cit., pp. 72, 84, 85. 

41 The two issues were not similar in this sense 
for the two parties combined, however; the Re- 
publicans were generally more favorable to civil 
rights than the Democrats. 
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party. For analysis of blocs or factions, then, we 
must recognize that these two major issues were 
in a sense “the same.” This reasoning will be 
elaborated below when we discuss the relations 
between scales and factions. 

In spite of the problems that result from the 
application of rigid statistical rules for cluster 
identification, these rules have definite advan- 
tages. In the first place, an empirical search 
reveals issues that might not have been hypo- 
thesized by the researchers. Not only are unex- 
pected issues seen (e.g, clusters have been 
found dealing with veterans’ affairs, with public 
power in the West, and with public lands), but 
different bases of division are found for differ- 
ent parties and periods. Some of these issues 
could have been found, to be sure, by empirical 
search within narrower ‘‘preliminary universes 
of content,” such as that of domestic nation- 
wide issues. But the conceptual procedure risks 
a lack of objectivity in relation to various in- 
vestigators’ notions of how issues should be 
classified. This may bias any conclusions 
reached about the change of issues over time, if 
the researcher identifies the issues at each pe- 
riod on the basis of a preliminary subjective 
selection of roll calls. 

A second advantage of empirical search is 
that it is well suited to discovery of bases of leg- 
islative division that are not centered about 
issues. One such example is the distinction be- 
tween divisions, in a parliamentary system, 
that center about issues and those that center 
about the fate of the cabinet.“ Another such 
example is the use of clusters of roll calls to de- 
lineate blocs and factions. 


y. POSTWAR ISSUES IN THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


We may now apply the method to a substan- 
tive problem: the tracing of issues in the House 
of Representatives in the two postwar decades. 


We choose for analysis five Congresses, in- 


volving four combinations of party control of 
the Presidency and Congress: the 80th (D,R 
control respectively), the 81st (D,D), the 83d 
(R,R), the 84th (R,D), and the 87th (D,D). 
The 87th Congress (D,D) is added to permit 
examination of temporal trends. Associations 
between the scales found in these Congresses, 
for each party separately, are shown in Table 
III. 

Consider first the table of associations for the 
Republicans in the 84th Congress (next to last 
table in the left-hand column). The five scales 


4 See D. MacRae, Jr., “Intraparty Divisions 
and Cabinet Coalitions in the Fourth French Re- 
public,” Comparative Studies in Society and His- 
tory, Vol. 5 (1963), pp. 164-211. 
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* Associations are gammas with decimal point omitted. “General” scales include both foreign and domestic issueg;.‘‘domestic” include both urban and non-urban. Parentheses enclosing a title 


indicate that fewer than 80% of the items in the scale in question conform to the title category. 


for which associations are shown in Table III 
are the same ones that were identified in the 
Q-matrix of Table I. Scale 1, dealing with 
foreign aid, has relatively low associations with 
all the other scales except that for foreign trade 
(Scale 3); this association was foreshadowed by 
several high values of Q between roll calls in the 
two scales in Table I. The two other scales that 
form a separate grouping deal with domestic 
matters: Scales 4 (postal pay) and 5 (welfare 
state; here classed as “urban”). Scale 2 (agri- 
culture) is relatively independent of the other 
four. 

The table of associations we have just dis- 
cussed illustrates several general principles of 
presentation in Table III. First, groups of 
scales, all of which have values of gamma of at 
least .5 with one another, are enclosed in rec- 
tangles to indicate thelr membership in 
“higher-order clusters.” Second, the “positive” 
votes chosen for each scale are those on which 
the Republicans proportionally exceeded the 
Democrats in the majority of the roll calls in 
the scale in question.“ Thus the “agriculture” 
scale for the Republicans in the 84th Congress 
has small negative associations with all the 
other scales, because the segment of the party 
voting with the Democrats (in favor of price 
supports) tended to be the most conservative 
(1.e., to oppose the Democrats most) on other 
issues. Third, the various scales (rows and 
columns) are arranged in such an order as to 
bring their highest positive associations near 
the diagonal, rather than according to size of 
cluster (which their serial numbers indicate). 

These last two principles throw into relief 
four scales on which inter-party alignments— 
often relating to the President’s position—were 
reversed in relation to intra-party divisions. In 
each case the reversal is revealed by a set of 
high negative associations between the scale in 
question and others, placing the scale in a 
higher-order cluster. First is the Democrats’ 
scale on the draft in the 80th Congress (#4), 
which we shall discuss below. Second was their 
“rural” scale in the 81st Congress (#4), on 
which urban liberals joined Republicans to 
oppose the Southerners’ acreage allotments for 


4 The principal exception to this rule concerns 
votes on civil rights, on which the Democrats 
generally voted more conservatively. The polar- 
ities on civil rights roll calls were reversed before 
application of the rule. Scale #5 for the Republi- 
cans in the 80th Congress was assigned a polarity 
consistent with its higher-order cluster; the two of 
its four roll calls whose polarities were thus re- 
versed were on Republican bills opposed by 
Democrats and conservative Republicans. 
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cotton and peanuts, as well as the Truman Ad- 
ministration’s cutback in postal services, This 
latter economy move by the Administration 
also led to polarity reversal on the Republicans’ 
scale #4, though with lower negative associa~ 
tions.“4 In the 88d Congress two more reversals 
occurred, as one such scale appeared for each 
party (#4 for the Republicans and #8 for the 
Democrats) when the Eisenhower administra- 
tion took liberal stands backed by most of the 
Republicans, drawing liberal support but con- 
servative opposition. 

By placing closely associated scales near one 
another in each table, we arrange issues in a se- 
quence that is broadly similar across parties 
and Congresses. The issue of foreign aid can 
usually be placed at one end of such a sequence, 
and we place it first (top row and left column) 
where possible. The first scale in nearly every 
case elther deals primarily with foreign aid or 
combines foreign and domestic issues (‘“‘gen- 
eral’). At the other end of the sequence is us- 
ually a seale dealing with agriculture or agri- 
cultural interests. Between are scales dealing 
with a variety of domestic issues. When the 
issue of foreign trade appears, it is sometimes 
quite independent of the rest, as for Democrats 
under Eisenhower; sometimes closely related to 
foreign aid, as for the Republicans in the 84th 
Congress; and sometimes merged in a general 
scale, as for the Republicans in the 87th Con- 
gress. 

In every table for the Republicans, two or 
more scales involving domestic issues can be 
found that differ in their degree of association 
with both foreign aid and agricultural or rural 
issues; domestic issues more closely associated 
with foreign aid tend to be less closely associ- 
ated with aid to agriculture. In most cases, the 
former scales are recognizably concentrated on 
urban issues and the latter on non- urban issues 
(as defined above). Thus the diversity of divi- 
sion we observed for the Republicans in the 
81st Congress is a more general characteristic of 
that Congressional party. 

Throughout the Congresses studied, the 
Democrats in the House tended to be divided in 
a more unitary way than the Republicans.® 


4 The polarity of Scales #4 for the Republicans 
and #4 for the Democrats is reversed in Table III 
relative to Table II. This is because in the previ- 
ous study, polarities were chosen for intra-party 
consistency, while they are chosen here to show 
the relations between internal divisions and inter- 
party differences. 

46 For domestic issues, this difference between 
the parties has also been observed in another 
study of this period: David R. Mayhew, “Demo- 
crats and Republicans in the U. S. House of 
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Agricultural issues never merged with others in 
the principal higher-order cluster for the Re- 
publicans, while they merged for the Democrats 
in the 80th and 87th Congresses, and were so 
closely related to other domestic issues in the 
8lst and 88d Congresses that no separate 
agriculture scale appeared. Similarly, foreign 
aid twice failed by wide margins to fit into a 
domestic higher-order cluster for the Republi- 
cans (81st and 84th Congresses), while for the 
Democrats the two failures (81st and 83d Con- 
gresses) were by much narrower margins. Fi- 
nally, the proportion of roll calls in the Q- 
matrix which entered the leading scale cluster 
was always higher for the Democrats than for 
the Republicans, as will be shown in Table IV 
below. 

Comparing Congresses, we can see evidence 
of a greater consistency of division within the 
Democratic party on various issues in the 87th 
Congress than in the previous ones. Among the 
Democrats there was a steady trend toward 
consistency, which can be traced in the relation 
between foreign and domestic issues. In retro- 
spect, the voting patterns of the 80th Congress 
appear particularly inconsistent. At that time 
American foreign policy was taking a new 
direction, as exemplified by Truman’s program 
of aid to Greece and Turkey, and the continua- 
tion of the draft in peace time; the wartime 
alliance with the Soviet Union was being re- 
versed. Support for Truman’s policy was 
stronger, proportionately, from his own party 
than from the Republicans; yet, within the 
Democratic party, factional alignments were 
reversed. The small group of Democrats who 
opposed these policies tended to come from the 
left of the political spectrum, while the Repub- 
licans who opposed were from the right. This 
alignment explains the fact that for the Demo- 
crats at that time, all the associations of the 
“draft” scale (#4; including the vote on passage 
of Greek-Turkish aid) with domestic issues 
were negative. This scale did enter into a 
higher-order cluster that reflected an under- 
lying constancy of division within the party; 
but it was not consistent with the other scales 
in relation to inter-party alignments, or to the 
President’s position. The associations between 
foreign aid and domestic issues were also low.*® 

This state of affairs did not last long. Foreign 


Representatives: A Study of Intra-Party Coali- 
tion Patterns in the Postwar Period,” Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, Harvard, 1963, esp. ch. 6. 

48 This low association is partly due to the in- 
clusion of Marcantonio and Isacson (ALP, NY} 
together with the Democrats; on Scale 6, they 
joined a small group of conservatives in opposing 
foreign aid. . 
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TABLE IV. INCLUSIVENESS OF LEADING SCALE CLUSTERS 


Republicans 

Congress Subject Per cent of Total 
of all roll roll 

first calls in calls in 

cluster this cluster matrix 

(%) 

79 Domestic 10 136 
80 Foreign aid 14 73 
81 Urban 12 181 
82 Domestic 26 138 
83 Foreign aid 14 77 
84 Foreign aid 8 102 
85 Non-urban 11 144 
86 Domestie 13 130 
87 Foreign aid 12 159 
88 General 13 150 


aid was still distinct from domestic issues in the 
8ist Congress, but the left wings of both parties 
then tended to support it more consistently. 
And with the succeeding years, the convergence 
between the alignments on foreign and domes- 
tic issues became such that by the 87th Con- 
gress the Democrats revealed a ‘‘general” scale, 
combining foreign and domestic issues. The 
Republicans had such a scale as well, but it was 
less dominant and the coalescence of issues over 
time was less pronounced for them. 

In this transition, party control of Presi- 
dency and Congress does not seem to have 
played the dominant role. The particular 
policies that Presidents urged on Congress, 
from Greek-Turkish aid to trade and agricul- 
tural policies, may well account for important 
changes in the configuration of issues. But the 
general degree of organization of issues seems to 
have been more a constant difference between 
the legislative parties in the House, and for the 
Democrats to have shown a trend over time 
toward consistency, than to have been altered 
and reversed by changes in party control. The 
differences shown in Table III do not easily fit 
the latter hypothesis. 


VI. THE VOTING PATTERNS 
OF BLOCS AND PARTIES 


In addition to the identification of issues, our 
procedure can also aid in the identification of 
certain types of blocs or factions. The Q-matrix 
provides two sorts of relevant evidence: the al- 
location of roll calls among clusters and the 
distribution of p4. in these clusters. While a uni- 
form distribution of p was considered best in 
Guttman’s initial procedure, the actual non- 
uniform distributions observed in legislative 


Democrats 
Subject Per cent of Total 
of all roll roll 
first calls in calls in 
cluster this cluster matrix 
(%) 
Domestic 36 139 
Domestic 29 103 
Domestic 38 176 
Domestic 28 139 
General 19 104 
General 22 85 
Domestic 32 136 
Domestic 37 127 
General 4] 150 
General 51 144 


analysis provide useful information about bloe 
divisions, If a group of legislators is regularly 
divided into two opposing blocs, this will be 
revealed by a corresponding scale cluster in 
which the cutting points (p+) are concentrated in 
a narrow range. The same phenomenon will re- 
sult if a minority bloc repeatedly splits off from 
the remainder of the larger group; in this case 
the values of p; will be concentrated nearer the 
extremes (0 or 1), and we shall be more likely to 
say that a single “bloc” was involved than that 
there were two opposing blocs. If two mutually 
exclusive minority bloes (¢.g., small left and 
right wings) split repeatedly from the main 
segment of a party, but not at the same time, 
this fact will be revealed by a single scale clus- 
ter with two concentrations of values of ps. near 
the two extremes. 

If concentrations of p} of this kind are ob- 
served in scale clusters that are general in con- 
tent, we infer that if blocs exist they are effec- 
tive over a wide range of legislative subject- 
matter; if they are observed in clusters that are 
narrowly restricted in subject matter, we infer 
that the blocs are issue-specific. Clearly this 
distinction is one that should be allowed to arise 
out of the data, rather than being imposed by 
restrictive assumptions or models, Presumably 
the deepest cleavages within a party, or the 
divisions between parties that tend to set one 


whole party against another, will be charac- 


terized both by very general scale clusters (con- 
taining roll calls on a great variety of topics), 
and by a narrow concentration of cutting 
points (p+). 

In the House of Representatives in recent 
years, a bloe division of this sort has been more 
prevalent among the Democrats than among 
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the Republicans. One way to show this is to 
compute the proportion of all roll calls in a Q- 
matrix which enter the first or largest cluster; 
Table IV shows this proportion for each party 
in ten recent Congresses. In every case the pro- 
portion is higher for the Democrats than for the 
Republicans. The subjects of the leading clus- 
ters also help to explain the difference between 
the parties; in four Congresses the leading 
cluster for the Republicans concerned foreign 
aid, while the leading cluster for the Demo- 
crats always included domestic issues. This 
difference in subject-matter is due to the great- 
er diversity of cleavages in the Republican 
party, not to its being divided on fewer domes- 
tic issues. Not only were various domestic is- 
sues, including agricultural issues, more distinct 
for the Republicans in terms of relations among 
scales; but, as another manifestation of the 
same variety of division, roll calls were less 
concentrated in any particular cluster. 

Some effects of party control of the presi- 
dency and congress can be seen in Table IV, for 
the Democrats but not for the Republicans. 
The Democrats’ most inclusive leading scale 
clusters were observed in the 88th, 87th, 81st, 
86th, and 79th Congresses, and their least in 
the 83d, 84th, 82d, 80th, and 85th. Of the first 
five, four were Congresses in which the Demo- 
crats controlled both congress and the presi- 
dency; of the last five, the lowest (83d) was the 
one instance in which the Republicans con- 
trolled both, while three others involved 
“truncated majorities” in which the party con- 
trolling congress did not control the presidency. 
Thus Democratic control of both branches 
seems to have made the Democrats’ divisions 
more consistent. The two exceptions can also be 
explained plausibly. The 86th Congress was the 
third of a series of truncated Democratic ma- 
jorities, and one preceding a presidential elec- 
tion which the Democrats had hopes of win- 
ning; the Democratic leadership in congress was 
putting forward its own policies and not merely 
opposing the president. Conversely, in the 82d 
Congress, in spite of nominal Democratic con- 
trol, the coalition of Republicans and Southern 
Democrats had asserted its control from the 
opening of the first session‘’; of all the Congres- 
ses in this series with nominal Democratic con- 
trol, this was the one with least Democratic 
strength. Moreover, a presidential election was 
approaching and Republican prospects seemed 
favorable. Some Democratic congressmen may 


.478ee F. M. Riddick, “The Highty-Second 
Congress: First Session,” Western Political 
Quarterly, Vol. 5 (1952), pp. 106, 108; Con- 
gressional Quarterly Almanac, Vol. 8 (Washing- 
ton, 1952), pp. 58~59. 
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have decided to vote in terms of the particular 
appeals of legislation for their districts, rather 
than the general appeals of President Truman, 
who was having difficulty with his programs, In 
this sense the political configuration of the 82d 
Congress may have resembled that of the 80th. 

The proportion of roll calls in the leading 
scale for the Republicans shows far less clear 
association with party control. The unusually 
high figure for the 82d Congress may be attri- 
buted to repeated divisions of the party on a 
series of roll calls on amendments to the De- 
fense Production Act, which constituted nearly 
half of the roll calls in their leading scale. Bills 
on this subject were introduced in 1951 and 
1952, each time with an open rule permitting 
numerous amendments. These amendments 
were used to embarrass the Truman Adminis- 
tration; and possibly the prospects of electoral 
victory in 1952 induced most Republicans to 
join forces in support of the diverse amend- 
ments opposing governmental controls. 

The dominant scales found for the Demo- 
crats are such as might have resulted from 
division of the party into blocs; and their great- 
er dominance, when the Northern Democrats 
controlled the legislative program, suggests 
that the bloc division within the party was 
heightened at those times. But before reaching 
such a conclusion, we must ask whether the 
division was a deep one or merely set off a few 
dissidents at one extreme. For this reason, as 
well as others, we must study the distribution 
of py among the roll calls in each leading scale 
cluster. 

The distribution of pq within a scale is a use- 
ful datum concerning the repeated divisions of 
the set of legislators being studied. The Demo- 
erats’ leading scales do show the concentration 
of values of p+ that might have resulted from 
division of the party into two blocs; the disper- 
sion of p+ in these scales (semi-interquartile 
range) varied from .07 to .12 in the ten Con- 
gresses studied. If cutting points had been uni- 
formly distributed over the permitted range 
(from .07 to .93), the corresponding dispersion 
would have been .22, about twice as great. 

Not surprisingly, the Democrats’ dominant 
scale invariably arrayed Northern urban con- 
gressmen at one end and Southerners at the 
other. But the median value of p+ did not al- 
ways divide the party precisely into Northern 
and Southern wings; for while the proportion of 
Southerners! varied between .36 and .55 over 
the period studied (86th and 80th Congresses 
respectively), the median value of p+ varied 
from .18 to .68. When the South was propor- 


18 Representatives from the eleven former Con- 
federate states. 
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tionally strong within the party, it tended to 
gain the votes of some middle-of-the-road 
Democrats as well; while in recent Congresses 
(85th through 88th) the South was not only 
proportionally weaker but also tended to lose 
votes from within its own group. Whether this 
change corresponds to a change in the boundar- 
ies of social groupings in the party—z.e., of 
blocs as revealed by evidence other than simi- 
larity of voting—requires further testing. If our 
identification of blocs is correct, we should ex- 
pect Border-state Democrats, and some South- 
erners, to have interacted more in recent years 
with their Northern party colleagues. It is also 
possible, however, that the inclusion of foreign 
aid in the dominant scale in recent years has 
moved the dividing point farther toward the 
conservative, or Southern, end, 

While the Republicans’ leading scales were 
less dominant than the Democrats’, they too 
showed concentrations of p+. Most often their 
divisions tended to set of a small liberal fac- 
tion, as the Democrats’ set off a conservative 
minority. But in the 79th and 81st Congresses 
the Republicans’ leading scale revealed minor- 
ity factions at both extremes.’® The properties 
of the Republicans’ leading scales are harder to 
describe with assurance, however, because for 
that party one or more scale clusters were often 
close rivals of the largest; and depending on 
whether domestic or foreign issues were in- 
volved, the distributions of ps; were quite 
different. 

The observed concentrations of p} might be 
thought to result from legislative strategists’ 
decisions to bring certain bills to the floor, or 
the willingness of committees to allow them to 
come up, or the insistence of interested minori- 
ties on the yeas and nays. But these factors still 
permit minorities at either extreme of a party 
to vote separately on roll calls; votes on passage 
and on conference reports characteristically set 
off small minorities of the opposition, and in the 
79th, 80th, and 81st Congresses, minorities on 
the side controlling the House were also fre- 
quently set off on roll calls. Until further analy- 
sis ylelds alternative explanations for the ob- 
served concentrations of p,, we shall regard 
them as reflecting actual social groupings 
within the parties, t.e., blocs. 

The division between the parties themselves 
also constitutes a useful test of our method of 
bloc identification. If the same procedure we 
have described is applied to the entire member- 


19 Bloc analysis of the parties in the 81st Con- 
gress also showed the Republicans to be divided 
into more and smaller subgroups than the Demo- 
crats. See D. B. Truman, The Congressional Party, 
` op. cit. 


ship of the House, the proportion of roll calls in 
the leading cluster is higher than for either 
party alone in the 88d Congress, but lower in 
the 87th.5* Thus in a legislature where the 
parties have relatively weak internal discipline, 
as they do in the United States Congress, the 
divisions within the parties can be considered 
as apparently comparable with the divisions 
between them. If we wish to speak of a “multi- 
party system” in Congress, we should make 
the necessary quantitative distinctions between 
the “parties.” 

It is also possible, conversely, for a deep legis- 
lative cleavage to cut across party lines. This 
possibility is illustrated in the votes of the 
French Radicals from 1956 to 1958. By late 
1956, after the fall of the Mollet cabinet and 
the investiture of Maurice Bourgés-Maunoury, 
a deep split had developed in the parlimentary 
party, centering about support for, and opposi- 
tion to, Pierre Mendés-France. This division 
existed in the UDSR as well. When these two 
parties were scaled together, the main cluster 
reflected this division.“ Of 22 roll calls under 
the Mollet cabinet, only one fell in the main 
cluster; of those under the subsequent cabinets, 
58 per cent did. Within this cluster, the semi- 
interquartile range of p+ was only .10. Thus this 
division into two blocs, while it crossed party 
lines and was not itself reflected in a formal 
division between parties, was deeper and more 
consistent than that between the two major 
parties in the U. 8. House of Representatives. 

We can now evaluate the propriety of scaling 
two or more parties together. If the investiga- 
tor wishes to reveal a major bi-factional cleay- 
age, he should study the votes of both factions 
together and examine the major scale cluster as 
an indication of the cleavage. If more than two 
factions combine in shifting patterns of coali- 
tion, like those of the Fourth French Republic, 
this method will best reveal cleavages if only 
two major factions or parties are studied at one 
time. On the other hand, if one wishes to reveal 
the diversity of issues that divide a legislative 
body, there may be advantages in studying the 


50 The proportions of roll calls in the leading 
scale, if the parties are combined and the same 
procedures followed as for a single party, are .27 
for the 83d Congress and .35 for the 87th. The 
division between the parties at the median p4 ap- 
pears, however, only when the dominant scale is a 
domestic one. 

5 Details of sampling are reported in MacRae, 
“Intraparty Divisions ...,’ ep. cit. The results 
given here differ from those in that reference in 
that a minimum level of Q =.8 was used for com- 
parability with the Congressional data presented 
here. 
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individual factions separately and examining 
their internal divisions. This might entail sepa- 
rate studies of individual parties or of major 
factions within a party. The method we have 
presented may make it possible to identify such 
factions empirically without the need of as- 
sumptions such as a geographical or historical 
definition of the “South.” 


VII. SUMMARY 


The method proposed here for identifying is- 
sues and factions modifies the customary pro- 
cedures of cumulative (Guttman) scaling in 
several ways: 


(1) Itsearches for clusters of similar roll calls 
by empirical examination of pairwise re- 
lationships. 

(2) Each possible pair of roll calls is eval- 
uated for scalability in relation to a 
threshold value of Yule’s Q-coefficient, 
and “errors” or departures from the 
scale model are thus weighted unequally. 
Because Q is a coefficient of association, 
the results are more comparable with 
those of factor and cluster analysis. 

(3) It is no longer assumed that each scale 
need correspond to a single issue-con- 
tinuum. Instead, the possibility of com- 
bination of issues by factional opposition 
is considered, and variations of issues 
among different ranges of p} may be 
interpreted. 

(4) A non-uniform distribution of p} in a 
scale cluster is taken as a useful datum 
revealing factional structure, rather than 
simply an inconvenience in the selection 
of scale items. 


These modifications, though not altering the 
scaling procedure fundamentally, serve an im- 
portant purpose: to adapt it to the particular 
needs of legislative analysis, as against ques- 
tionnaire analysis. Modification (2), which 
relates scale analysis more closely to other 
methods, may also have value in other applica- 
tions. 

Results from this relatively empirical method 
agree fairly well with those of a previous study 
of the 81st Congress based on an initial con- 
ceptual grouping of roll calls. 

Substantive results for postwar issues in the 
U. 5. House of Representatives, and other 
selected data, are presented to illustrate the 


& This is of course an aim of the Beyle-Rice 
method, as pointed out by D. B. Truman, op. cit. 
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utility of the method. During this period the 
Democratic party in the House was more con- 
sistently divided than the Republican. The de- 
gree of organization of the internal cleavages of 
the Democratie party increased from the 80th 
to the 87th Congress. Party control of the 
presidency and congress was related to the 
degree of dominance of the Democrats’ major 
scale, but not to the Republicans’, and not | 
clearly to the general degree of organization of - 
intra~party divisions. Particular legislative pro- 
grams of individual presidents did, however, 
find their counterparts in the relations between 
scales. 

In terms of the dominance of a major scale 
cluster, the degree of bi-factional division of a 
legislative body, a group of parties, or a single 
party may be regarded as a continuous variable. 
Inter-party divisions find their place on this 
continuum. In the House of Representatives, 
the inter-party division is not always dominant, 
as the North-South cleavage among the Demo- 
crats approaches it in degree of dominance. 
The division within the French Radical party 
and UDSR in 1956-58, however, was more 
completely dominant in the votes of that pe- 
riod than the division between the parties in 
the U. S. House of Representatives. 

Although this empirical method gives rise to 
artifactual ‘shadow’ scales duplicating others 
in content, additional information permits the 
identification of such scales. In particular, all 
scales or higher-order clusters found in this 
study, which have associations (y) no greater 
than .5 with outside scales, have clearly recog- 
nizable and distinct issue content. 

The Q-matrix can be analyzed without resort 
to the particular clustering techniques pre- 
sented here. The data it contains are very close 
to the fourfold tables themselves. The relation 
between individual roll calls of interest to the 
investigator and major issues or bloc divisions 
can thus be revealed, and those that have little 
such relation can be studied separately. 

This method has the great advantage of sim- 
plicity. It requires little more for its under- 
standing than a knowledge of the properties of 
Q and y. No knowledge of matrix algebra or 
multidimensional geometry is required. The 
method uses computers, but it is relatively easy 
for the user to understand completely the oper- 
ations that the computer performs on the data. 
Some of the disadavantages of the method 
could undoubtedly be reduced by greater tech- 
nical sophistication; however, it is presented as 
a useful step toward the fuller exploitation of 
legislative voting records. 
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The House Committee on Ways and Means, 
according to its members, is assigned the re- 
sponsibility of resolving some of the most par- 
tisan issues coming before Congress: questions 
of taxation, social welfare legislation, foreign 
trade policy, and management of a national 
debt which exceeds $300 billion! Yet mem- 
bers of the Committee also contend, at the 
same time, that they handle most of these prob- 
lems in a “responsible” way. A Republican 
member of Ways and Means echoed the views 
of his fellow Committee members when he 
sald ‘it’s the issues that are partisan, not the 
members.” A Democratic member went so far 
as to claim that Ways and Means is “as bipar- 
tisan a committee as you have in the House.” 
And a Treasury Department official who has 
worked closely with Ways and Means for sev- 
eral years believes that itis a 


partisan committee in the sense that you get a lot 
of partisan voting. But while you get a lot of 
party votes the members discuss the bills in a 
nonpartisan way. It’s a very harmonious com- 
mittee, the members work very well and har- 
moniously together. Sure there is partisanship 
but they discuss the issues in a nonpartisan way. 


The purpose of this paper is, first, to de- 
scribe and analyze some of the factors which 


* I want to thank several scholars who com- 
mented on an early version of this paper: H. 
Douglas Price, Richard F. Fenno, Jr., Randall B. 
Ripley, Robert L. Peabody, Nelson W. Polsby, 
Frederic N. Cleaveland, James D. Barber, Leo 
Snowiss, Charles O. Jones, and Lewis A. Froman, 
Jr. I owe a special debt to David W. West, a 
perceptive friend and adviser who recently left 
the Committee’s staff. 

1 This article is based on interviews conducted 
during 1964 with twenty of the twenty-five mem- 
bers of the Committee. The average interview ran 
80 minutes. Questions were open-ended, no notes 
were taken during the interview, and all quota- 
tions are derived from notes made immediately 
after each interview. In addition, staff members, 
lobbyists, and executive department personnel 
were interviewed, some at great length. As a 
1963-1964 Congressional Fellow I worked with 
Congressmen Thomas B. Curtis (R., Mo.) and 
Dante B. Fascell (D., Fla.), and was able to 
observe the Committee directly. 


affect the Ways and Means Committee’s abili- 
ty to process, in a bipartisan manner, political 
demands which its members regard as highly 
partisan issues. Ways and Means is neither 
racked by partisanship nor dominated by non- 
partisanship; conflict and consensus coexist 
within the Committee and the balance between 
them varies chiefly with the nature and inten- 
sity of the external demands which are mace 
on the Committee. Second, an attempt is made 
to contribute to the development of an analy- 
tical framework, based on Fenno’s study of the 
House Appropriations Committee, which may 
prove useful for the comparative analysis of 
congressional committees generally.” 

For analytical purposes, the Ways and 
Means Committee is here conceived as a polit-- 
cal subsystem of the House of Representatives, 
charged by the House with a number of tasks, 
but in the normal course of events enjoying a 


2 Richard F. Fenno, Jr., “The House Ap- 
propriations Committee as a Political System: 
The Problem of Integration,” this Review, Vol. 
56 (June, 1962), pp. 310-24. Fenno’s approach 
has been applied to two other committees. See 
Charles O. Jones, “The Role of the Congressional 
Subcommittee,” Midwest Journal of Political 
Science, Vol. 6 (November, 1962), pp. 327-45; 
Harold P. Green and Alan Rosenthal, Government 
of the Atom (New York, 1963), ch. 2. Other com- 
mittee studies which may serve as a basis for cor- 
parisonsinclude Charles O. Jones, “Representation 
in Congress: The Case of The House Agriculture 
Committee,” this Review, Vol. 55 (June, 1961:, 
pp. 358-67; Robert L. Peabody, “The Enlarged 
Rules Committee,” in New Perspectives on the 
House of Representatives, Robert L. Peabody and 
Nelson W. Polsby, eds., (Chicago, 1963), pp. 
129-64; James A. Robinson, The House Rules 
Committee (Indianapolis, 1963); George Goodwir, 
“Subcommittees: The Miniature Legislatures cf 
Congress,” this Review, Vol. 56 (September, 
1962), pp. 596-604; Ralph K. Huitt, “The Cor- 
gressional Committee: A Case Study” this 
Ruvinw, Vol. 48 (June, 1954), pp. 340-65. See 
also Fenno’s forthcoming book on the Housa 
Appropriations Committee, and his study of tha 
House Education and Labor Committee, in 
Frank J. Munger and Richard F. Fenno, Jr., 
National Politics and Federal Aid to Education 
(Syracuse, 1962), ch. 5. 
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high degree of operational autonomy.’ Its pri- 
mary task vis-d-vis the House is the resolution 
of political demands, many of which involve 
high stakes in money, power or dogma. To per- 
form this function the Committee must solve 
certain problems of internal organization and 
interaction, and these internal problems are 
inextricably linked to the nature of the envi- 
ronmental demands which the Committee is 
set up to process. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, in other words, receives from its envi- 
ronment, and it generates internally, demands 
with which it must cope if it is to maintain it- 
self as a viable subsystem of the House. 

These internal and external demands give 
rise to a set of decision-making norms and 
roles which govern intra-Committee behavior 
and regularize its relations with outside actors. 
Committee norms and roles enable it to man- 
age three distinct but related problems: (1) 
problems associated with tasks (instrumental 
interaction); (2) problems of personal gratifi- 
cations and interpersonal relations (affective 
interaction); and (3) problems of integration.‘ 


? For the general theory behind this paper see 
Talcott Parsons and Edward A. Shils, eds., 
Toward a General Theory of Action (New York, 
1962), pp. 3-44, 190-233; Talcott Parsons, 
“Some Highlights of the General Theory of 
Action,” in Roland Young, ed., Approaches to the 
Study of Politics, (Evanston, 1958), pp. 282-301, 
and Marion J. Levy, Jr., The Structure of Society 
(rev. ed., Glencoe, 1957), pp. 19-84. For discus- 
sions of functionalism see Kingsley Davis, “The 
Myth of Functional Analysis as a Special Method 
in Sociology and Anthropology,” American 
Sociological Review, Vol. 24 (December, 1959), 
pp. 757-72; Irving Louis Horowitz, “Sociology 
and Politics: The Myth of Functionalism Re- 
visited,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 25 (May, 1963), 
pp. 248-64; Don Martindale, ed., Functéonalism 
in the Social Sciences (Philadelphia, 1965). 

4 Parsons and Shils, op. cit., pp. 208-09. These 
problems are also dealt with in the literature on 
small groups. See Sidney Verba, Small Groups and 
Political Behavior (Princeton, 1961), pp. 117~43; 
Josephine Klein, The Study of Groups (London, 
1956), pp. 115-33; George ©. Homans, The 
Human Group (New York, 1950), pp. 319-20; 
Michael S. Olmstead, The Small Group (New 
York, 1959), chs. 4, 5, 6; Barry E. Collins and 
Harold Guetzkow, A Social Psychology of Group 
Processes for Decision-Making (New York, 1964), 
ehs. 3, 10; Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin Zander, 
eds., Group Dynamics: Research and Theory 
(Evanston, 1953); A. Paul Hare, Edgar F. 
Borgatta, and Robert F. Bales, eds., Small 
Groups: Studies in Social Interaction (New York, 
1955). 
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All three are affected by the type of subject 
matter and the external demands placed on the 
Committee; the internal operations of the 
Committee cannot be fully understood apart 
from the tasks which the Committee is ex- 
pected to perform for the House. 

The need for internal organization of a het- 
erogeneous group poses integrative problems 
for the Way and Means Committee. Integra- 
tion, as defined by Fenno, is 


the degree to which there is a working together or 
a meshing together or mutual support among 
roles and subgroups. Conversely, it is also defined 
as the degree to which a committee is able to 
minimize conflict among its roles and its sub- 
groups, by heading off or resolving the conflicts 
that arise. 


Put in a somewhat different way, as Parsons 
notes,® the integration of roles depends on mo- 
tivating individual personalities in the requi- 
site ways. In order to stimulate the members 
of a group to contribute to the group’s well- 
being and to the realization of its goals, they 
must be induced to share certain values and to 
behave in prescribed ways, either through the 
distribution of Incentives or the application of 
sanctions, or both.” Members must, in a word, 
be socialized if the group is to be well inte- 
grated, and in congressional committees so- 
cialization depends on inducements. 

Part I, below, deals with three interrelated 
variables and their relationship to Committee 
integration: the norm of restrained partisan- 
ship, the nature of the subject matter, and the 
external demands of the House. Part Il con- 
siders the role of the chairman as an indepen- 
dent variable, describes how Chairman Mills 
directs the Ways and Means Committee, and 
offers some reasons why he operates as he does. 
Part III discusses the socialization process— 
the Committee’s attractiveness, which predis- 
poses the members to respond to socialization, 
and its ability to satisfy members’ personal 
and political needs. The integration of four key 
roles, chairman-ranking minority member and 
newcomer-experienced member, is considered 
in Part IV. A final section offers some sugges- 
tions for comparative committee studies. 


I 


Minority reports by Republican members of 
the Ways and Means Committee and motions 


6 Fenno, op. cù., p. 310. 

6 Parsons and Shils, eds., op. cil., pp. 24—25. 

7 Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Ex- 
ecutive (Cambridge, 1956), pp. 139-60. Frank J. 
Sorauf has recently analyzed political parties 
from an inducement-~contribution perspective; 
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to recommit on the House floor frequently ac- 
company the major bills reported by the Com- 
mittee.’ In addition, the Committee members 
are clearly split along general ideological lines: 
the Democrats now overrepresent and the Re- 
publicans underrepresent their party’s support 
for a larger federal role.? These indices of par- 
tisanship do not, however, reflect a critical in- 
tegrative norm which governs the behavior of 
members in executive session: the norm of re- 
strained partisanship. In the words of one ex- 
perienced staff member, 


I think you will find that Ways and Means is a 
partisan committee, there are usually minority 
views. But partisanship is not that high when 
they discuss the bill and legislate. About 95 
percent of the time the members deliberate the 
bill in a nonpartisan way, discussing the facts 
calmly. Then toward the end Byrnes [the ranking 
Republican] and the Republicans may go parti- 
san. The things the Committee deals with are big 
Administration issues, sc you are bound to get 
minority views and partisanship. But Byrnes 
likes to take a nonpartisan attitude toward 
things and it gets partisan only toward the end. 
On some votes they go party line but on others 
they don’t. It all depends on the issue. 


see his Political Parties in the American System 
(Boston, 1964), pp. 81-97. 

8 E.g., U. S. Congress, House, Committee on 
Ways and Means, 85th Cong., 2d sess., H. Rept. 
No. 1761, Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1958, 
pp. 55-87. Congressional Record, June 11, 1958, 
Vol. 104, pp. 10881-82. Committee on Ways and 
Means, 87th Cong., 2d sess., H. Rept. No. 1818, 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962, pp. 83-104. Con- 
gressional Record, June 28, 1962, Vol. 108, pp. 
12089-90. Committee on Ways and Means, 87th 
Cong., 2d sess., H. Rept. No. 1447, Revenue Act of 
1962, pp. B1-B28. Congressional Record, March 
29, 1962, Vol. 108, pp. 5481-382. Committee on 
Ways and Means, 88th Cong., 1st sess., H. Rept. 
No. 749, Revenue Act of 1963, pp. C1-C28. Con- 
gresstonal Record, September 25, 1968, Vol. 109, 
pp. 18118-19. 

® During the 87th Congress the Democratic 
members of the Committee averaged 81 percent 
on Congressional Quarterly’s index of support 
for a larger federal role; the Republicans averaged 
17 percent. A comparable disparity, 85 percent to 
27 percent, shows up during the 88th Congress. 
Moreover, in both congresses the Democrats and 
Republicans on Ways and Means now appear to 
be more “liberal” and less “liberal,” respectively, 
than the rest of their party colleagues. Data com- 
piled from Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report, 
December 28, 1962, pp. 2290-95; October 23, 
1964, pp. 2549-53. This may not have been true 
in earlier years. 


A couple of Committee members feel that 
Ways and Means decides most issues on a par- 
tisan basis, but the preponderant view is that 
of a Democrat who declared that ‘most of the 
time we go along up to a certain point and then 
a sharp party vote will come. On the tax bill 
[Revenue Act of 1964] we went along for a long 
time without party votes, working very well, 
then the Republicans lined up at the end 
against it. There’s very little partisanship up 
to a point, when the political factors come in, 
and then a partisan vote comes.”!? Or a Repub- 
lican who said ‘‘we try to write the best legis- 
lation we can in a nonpartisan way—more so 
than any other committee. We work in a non- 
partisan way. Sure there are philosophical dif- 
ferences but they never become the partisan 
legislative fighting that they do on other com- 
mittees.”’ 

The norm of restrained partisanship means 
that members should not allow partisanship 
to interfere with a thorough study and com- 
plete understanding of the technical complexi- 
ties of the bills they consider. Members have a 
bipartisan responsibility to the House and to 
the nation to write sound legislation. They 
may disagree over what decisions the Commit- 
tee ought finally to make but there is a firmly 
rooted consensus on how they ought to go about 
making them. Several variables affect the 
norm of restrained partisanship but two of 
them are of prime importance: (1) the nature 
of the Committee’s subject matter; (2) the 
relationship between the House and the Com- 
mittee. 

(1) Working in a “responsible” way is val- 
ued highly by members of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and by “responsible” they mean 
being “conscientious,” “thorough,” ‘‘careful,”’ 
and ‘“‘studious.” They emphasize the extreme 
complexity and national significance of the 
Committee’s subject matter and this realiza- 


10 This was confirmed by the Committee’s 
ranking Republican member, John Byrnes, in the 
debate over the 1964 Revenue Act: “We tried to 
come up with as good a bill as we could. And I say 
to the Speaker it was not done on a partisan basis 
—and that has been confirmed by the chairman.’ 
It was done on a bipartisan basis, up until the last 
few days. When they had almost all the drafting 
completed and perfected, then they said, ‘Now 
we don’t need your help any more, boys; we will 
put the steamroller to work.’ But up until then it 
was on a bipartisan basis.” Congressional Record, 
September 25, 1963, Vol. 109, p. 18113. Contrast 
this with E. E. Schattschneider’s account, Poli- 
tics, Pressures and the Tariff (New York, 19385), of 
the making of the Smoot-Hawley tariff in 1929- 
30. 
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tion inclines them to constrain partisanship. 
“We deal with the most complicated, techni- 
cal subject in the Congress, in the country for 
that matter, we have to be thorough on Ways 
and Means,” according to a Democrat; a Re- 
publican said simply “you just don’t mess 
around with taxes, it can create millionaires 
or paupers.” All the members realize that they 
have to be responsible, another Democrat con- 
tended, and ‘“‘this means that we don’t do 
things on the basis of partisan or political ad- 
vantage. We can reach a general consensus. 
Sometimes what a Republican will offer will 
be accepted by unanimous consent.” A Repub- 
lican who described the ideal GOP member in 
terms which made him certain to be in con- 
flict with the Democratic members of the Com- 
mittee paradoxically added that ‘‘partisan- 
ship is not too high on Ways and Means— 
taxes, trade, and social security should not be 
settled on a partisan basis.” 

Both partisan and nonpartisan tendencies 
permeate the Ways and Means Committee and 
are reflected in the Committee’s operating 
style. 

Those members who attend the protracted 
meetings go through a laborious process of 
illuminating the implications of arcane tax, 
tariff, debt and social security proposals. They 
are assisted by experts from the executive agen- 
cies, the House Legislative Counsel’s Office, 
the staff of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, and at times by employees 
of the Library of Congress. Legislation is pon- 
dered line by line. When the Committee makes 
a decision it is translated into technical lan- 
guage by the experts (“technicians”) and 
brought back to the Committee for final ap- 
proval. The decision-making style varies some- 
what from issue to issue but in general it is 
marked by caution, methodical repetition, and, 
most important, restrained partisanship." “We 
get together and go through things as twenty 
five Americans all trying to do what’s for the 
public good. It’s even rare for a bill to be re- 
ported out by a 15-10 vote.” 

But the internal relations of the Ways and 
Means Committee are not devoid of partisan 
political or personal disputes. Restrained par- 
tisanship is the widely accepted norm govern- 


1 Protests about the Committee’s procedure 
are quite rare, but see the minority views on a 
1955 bill extending corporate and excise tax rates 
in which the Republicans complained about the 
way a tax credit was “rammed” through the 
Committee. Committee on Ways and Means, 
84th Cong., 1st sess., H. Rept. No. 69, Revenue 
Act of 1955, pp. 36-38. 
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ing the Committee’s day-to-day operations and 
it does dampen partisanship and promote inte- 
gration. It also, on occasion, breaks down. 
Not all Committee decisions are made in the 
full Committee meetings. Republican mem- 
bers frequently caucus in order to develop a 
united front on key pieces of legislation and 
party line splits are not as rare as some mem- 
bers. imply.” The norm of restrained partisan- 
ship does not stifle all dissension. A Democrat, 
for example, complained that the ‘Republi- 
cans sit there in Committee, vote for things, 
let things go by without saying anything, and 
then come out on the floor with motions to 
recommit, simply to surprise the Democrats.” 
Personal feuds also erupt from time to time. 
On the whole, however, the Committee feels 
that the complex political demands which it 
must settle are of national importance and 
should be handled so far as possible on their 
merits.}% 

(2) Virtually all the major bills reported to 
the House by the Ways and Means Committee 
are considered under a closed rule which pre- 
cludes all floor amendments unless they are 
first accepted by the Committee. There is no 
lack of protest against this so-called “gag” 
rule but many members of the Committee and 
of the House argue that it saves the members 
from themselves.4 Tax and tariff bills are so 


12 For a discussion of recent party battles 
fought on the floor over Ways and Means bills 
see Randall B. Ripley, “The Party Whip Or- 
ganizations in the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives,’ this Review, Vol. 58 (September, 
1964), pp. 570-74. 

13 The subject matter of Ways and Means ap- 
pears to be essentially different from that of the 
House Education and Labor Committee, at least 
during recent years. Education and Labor must 
resolve basic ideological issues whose emotional 
content has been higher than the issues coming 
before Ways and Means. For a discussion of the 
influence of jurisdiction on Education and Labor, 
see Munger and Fenno, op. cit., pp. 109-12. 

144 From 1955-1965, forty-seven bills were de- 
bated under closed rules, nine under open or 
modified open rules, and the rest (over 350 bills) 
under unanimous consent or suspension of the 
rules. A typical statement was made by Repre- 
sentative Howard W. Smith in the 1955 fight 
over a closed rule for the Trade Act: “Mr. 
Speaker, I recognize the difficulty of many Mem- 
bers of the House on this bill; we all have our own 
problems in our own districts, but this is a ques- 
tion that affects the whole country.... It has 
been recognized ever since I have been on the 
Rules Committee that bills of this type should be 
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“sensitive?” and “complex” that the House 
insulates itself from the demands of pressure 
groups by channeling the pressure into the 
committee stage of the process. On the few 
occasions when Ways and Means bills have 
been considered under open rules, one veteran 
Democrat claimed, “you had chaos.’’ 
Members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee are induced to follow the norm of re- 
strained partisanship when they mark up a 
bill because of the autonomy which the closed 
rule gives to the Committee. A Republican, 
for example, expressed the common view that, 


On our Committee we have a responsibility to the 
House, we have to do the best job we can... The 
closed rule prevents amendments and changes so 
we have to perfect the bill. Other committees can 
bring a bill to the floor with provisions in it they 
know will be taken out on the floor. Ways and 
Means doesn’t do this, we can’t do this. 


considered, as a practical matter, under a closed 
rule. The original bill setting up this program, as 
I recall, and the extensions in 1953 and 1954 were 
considered under closed rules. Nobody seemed to 
object at that time; as a matter of fact, both the 
majority and minority members of the Ways and 
Means Committee came before the Rules Com- 
mittee and joined in the usual request that that 
committee makes of the Rules Committee for a 
closed rule.” Congressional Record, February 17, 


1955, Vol. 101, p. 1676. On this occasion the 


closed rule was almost defeated; it was adopted 
by one vote only after Rayburn took the floor and 
told his colleagues that “the House on this last 
vote has done a most unusual and under the cir- 
cumstances a very dangerous thing.... Only 
once in the history of the House in 42 years in 
my memory has a bill of this kind and character 
been considered except under a closed rule. How 
long it is going to take, how far afield you will go, 
I do not know. ... 5o as an old friend to all of 
you, as a lover of the House of Representatives 
and its procedures, I ask you to vote down this 
amendment offered by tke gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brown].” p. 1678. 

18 Closed rules do not mean that the House has 
no influence over the substance of bills reported 
by Ways and Means. Chairman Mills has a repu- 
tation for keeping his ear close to the ground and 
for gauging House sentiment. House demands, if 
they are strong enough to attract wide support, 
are reflected in Ways and Means bills even though 
no floor amendments are allowed. In order to ease 
passage of the 1962 Revenue Act, for example, 
Mills reduced the amount of the controversial in- 
vestment credit from 8 percent to 7 percent. 
Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report, March 80, 
1962, p. 492. 
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One Committee member explained that 
“there are congressmen who have been her2 
for years and can’t understand social security. 
The average congressman can’t understand 
what we deal with and you just can’t open it 
up on the floor. We try to report well-rounded 
packages of legislation, the best bills we can. 
We compromise a lot to get a good bill we can 
report out. You don’t report controversies 
just for the sake of controversy.” 

A House vote on whether or not to debate 
Ways and Means bills under a closed rule is in 
a sense a vote of confidence in the Committee. 
The Committee is widely thought to be the 
master of its esoteric subject matter and al- 
most every member has a stake in maintaining 
this reputation. The House expects the Com- 
mittee to polish its bills to near perfection 
technically and, perhaps more important, to 
make a satisfactory adjustment of the com- 
peting demands which surround Ways and 
Means bills. This expectation partly explains 
why Ways and Means is noted for time-con- 
suming diligence, and it also buttresses the 
Committee’s adherence to the norm of re- 
strained partisanship. The distinctiveness of 
Ways and Means was expressed by one mem- 
ber when he said “the House is jealous of the 
Committee. Many members say our bills can’t 
be amended because we know it all, we’re the 
experts. They are jealous.” One of his col- 
leagues sounded the same note when he ob- 
served that ‘‘the House says here are a bunck 
of smart guys, we won’t tamper too much with 
what they do. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has a reputation of being a well-bal- 
anced, level-headed group and the House re- 
spects this.... You just can’t open a tax bil 
on the floor. The House knows we won’t pul. 
any fast ones,” 


IT 


If the Ways and Means Committee has 
been able to manage internal partisan conflict 
more successfully than the House Education 
and Labor Committee—and apparently it 
has—this is due in no small way to the leader- 
ship style of the chairman, Wilbur D. Mills 
(D., Ark.) With the exception of one mem- 
ber who denied that there is a leadership struc- 
ture within Ways and Means (it is, he claimed, 
an “amalgamated mess”), members agree that 
Mills runs the Committee and runs it well. 


is Compare this description of Mills with that 
of Graham Barden (D., N.C.), former chairman 
of Education and Labor, whose leadership tended 
to create rather than resolve internal conflicts. 
Munger and Fenno, op. cit., pp. 122-24. 
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Mills’s fellow Democrats consider him 
“powerful,” “prestigeful,”’ ‘quite a guy,” 
“clever,” “fine,” “subtle,” “smart,” “patient,” 
“expert,” “best mind on the Committee,” 
“leader,” “key man.” Perhaps of greater sig- 
nificance for purposes of integration is that 
these views are shared by the Republican mem- 
bers. They say Mills is “very effective,” “a 
good synthesizer,” “leader,” “real student,” 
“master of tax affairs,” “fair,” “calm,” “in- 
telligent,” “impartial,” “able,” “well edu- 
cated,” and “not arbitrary.” 

Mills promotes integration by treating ev- 
eryone fairly. He is careful to protect the 
rights of the Republican members and he gives 
the Republicans, a former staff member 
claimed, “pride of authorship” in bills even 
though the minority members may ultimately 
oppose them on the floor. Constraints on parti- 
cipation, both in public hearings and in execu- 
tive sessions, are very loose.!? One high ranking 
Republican said of Mills, 


We deal with things on which Republicans and 
Democrats are in basic, fundamental disagree- 
ment and when you have something like this you 
are bound to get disagreement and minority re- 
ports. I think the major reason things don’t 
disintegrate is Mills, Chairman Mills is very fair 
and reasonable. I can visualize disintegration and 
bickering if some of the members now ever þe- 
come chairman, quite frankly, but all the time 
Tve been on the Committee the chairmen have 
been reasonable men, 


Mills recalls that as a boy he used to hear 
his father talk about the Ways and Means 
Committee with William A. Oldfield, an Ark- 


17 During the hearings on the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962, for example, Keogh (D., N. Y.) com- 
plained about the amount of time consumed by 
Curtis (R., Mo.). Mills replied that the Commit- 
tee would sit until Curtis was through with his 
interrogation. Committee on Ways and Means, 
87th Cong., 2d sess., Hearings on H.R. 9900, 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962, II, 740. On another 
occasion, Mills moderated an interchange be- 
tween Representative Bruce Alger (R., Texas) 
and James B. Carey of the A.F.L.-C.I.0. over 
whether or not Carey had implied that Ways and 
Means, by failing to pass the King-Anderson 
health care bill, was responsible for the death or 
discomfort of the aged. Mills ruled that Carey did 
not have to answer Alger’s question but he de- 
fended Alger’s right to propound such a query. 
Alger took pride in Mills’s defense of his rights. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 88th Cong., 2d 
sess., Hearings on H.R. 3920, Medical Care for 
the Aged, IV, 1880-83. 
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ansas congressman who was a member of the 
Committee during the 64th-70th congresses. 
When Mills was elected to the House he knew 
that Ways and Means was a choice assignment 
and he made an early attempt to get on it. His 
first try failed largely because he did not lay 
the proper foundation with the House leader- 
ship, but he tried again and with the leader- 
ship’s support succeeded. Mills’s attitude 
toward the Committee helps explain why he 
leads it as he does, always sensitive to threats 
to the Committee’s status and prestige; but it 
is also a source of pride for some of the mem- 
bers. “You hear some criticism of Wilbur,” 
said a Republican, “but he has a high regard 
for the Committee. He takes care of it, respects 
tt, and acts to insure tis effectweness on the floor.” 
This commitment to the good of the Com- 
mittee is a subtle factor in Committee integra- 
tion but its presence is undeniable, even if 
there is no precise way to measure its impor- 
tance. 

For Mills, the Committee’s reputation is 
dependent upon House acceptance of its bills. 
He does not like to lose and he usually avoids 
becoming so committed to an issue that he 
risks losing a bill on the floor8 After waiting 
sixteen years to become chairman he lost part 
of the first major bill he brought to the floor; 
because of his bargaining skill and willingness 
to compromise, members feel, he has been 
beaten only once since then on a bill of any 
consequence,!9 

Part of the reason why Millstriesto accommo- 
date different and sometimes conflicting polit- 
ical demands is the internal composition of the 
Committee. Two or three of the Democratic 
members are more conservative than the rest 
and—before the Committee’s party ratio was 
changed from 15-10 to 17-8 they could deter- 
mine outcomes by voting with a solid Repub- 
lican bloc. Conversely, one or two Republicans 
have been known to “go off the reservation” 


18 The most dramatic recent example of how a 
committee’s subject matter can affect its be- 
havior and success in the House was the issue of 
federal aid to education. See H. Douglas Price, 
“Schools, Scholarships, and Congressmen: The 
Kennedy Aid-to-Education Program,” The Cen- 
ters of Power, ed. Alan F. Westin (New York, 
1964), pp. 53-105. 

19 The first bill Mills lost was a temporary un- 
employment compensation measure. Congres- 
sional Record, May 1, 1958, Vol. 104, pp. 7910-11. 
The second was a conference report to carry out 
the International Coffee Agreement, Congres- 
sional Record, August 18, 1964 (daily edition), 
pp. 19501-07. 
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and vote with the Democrats.” Depending on 
the issue, Mills may have to contain Demo- 
cratic defections or lure a Republican vote. 
His base on the Democratic side is large and 
firm on most issues; even if some Democrats 
do not attend he can get their proxies. Neither 
party, however, is completely monolithic on 
all issues. Levels of commitment vary and in a 
delicately balanced situation Mills proceeds 
cautiously to make sure that he has the votes 
when he needs them. Two staff members com- 
mented: “Mills really likes to get a consensus 
if he can and this is one of the reasons partisan- 
ship is relatively low. He lets things settle and 
tries for agreement. He’s just like that.” “It’s 
surprising how much Mills gets his own way. 
He'll sit back very quiet and let the boys 
thrash it out, let them go at it with their paper 
swords. Then he’ll say we ought to do this and 
usually that’s the way it’s done.” Committee 
integration may be positively or negatively 
affected by the style, ability and personality 
of committee chairmen. 

The influence of the chairman on integration 
may also vary with committee structure. For 
example, the chairman may be a crucial factor 
in a committee, such as Ways and Means, that 
does its work in full committee rather than in 
subcommittees; but he may be less important 
or have different effects in a committee that 
operates through relatively autonomous sub- 
committees (Appropriations). 


IIT 


Political socialization is a dynamic and con- 
tinuous process by which a group perpetuates 
its norms, values and roles.” It is dynamic in 
that the content of what is passed on changes 
with new problems and demands; it is contin- 
uous in that it affects both newcomers and ex- 


29 See the votes reported in Elizabeth J. Bren- 
ner, The Trade Expansion Act of 1962, Congres- 
sional Quarterly Special Report, pp. 29-30; also 
the close votes on key sections of the Revenue 
Act of 1964, Congressional Quarterly Weekly. Re- 
port, August 23, 1963, pp. 1473-83. 

21 Compare this definition with that of Gabriel 
Almond who says by political socialization ‘we 
mean that all political systems tend to perpetuate 
their cultures and structures through time, and 
that they do this mainly by means of the socializ- 
ing influences of the primary and secondary struc- 
tures through which the young of the society pass 
in the processs of maturation. ... Political so- 
cialization is the process of induction into the po~ 
litical culture.” Gabriel A. Almond and James 8. 
Coleman, The Politics of ithe Developing Areas 
(Princeton, 1960), p. 27. 


perienced members. To the new member so- 
cialization involves exposure to and inculcation 
with the norms of the group. To the experienced 
member it consists of the maintenance of his 
conformity to group norms or, if he resists, 
tension between his values and behavior and 
those of the group. 

Socialization depends upon the attractive- 
ness of the group and upon its ability to regu- 
late behavior through the allocation of positive 
and negative incentives.” Objectively mea- 
sured, Ways and Means is the most attractive 
committee assignment in the House. John C. 
Eberhart compared House committees from 
1914 to 1941 and found that Ways and Means 
had the highest prestige.” Similarly, Warren 
Miller has compared committee assignments 
between the 80th and 88th Congresses ard 
Ways and Means places first.” 

Members are attracted to Ways and Means 
for a variety of reasons. Most frequently men- 
tioned are its power and prestige. Ways ard 
Means is “tops,” “the guts of government,” a 
“real blue-ribbon committee,” a ‘‘choice one.” 
One member, who was neither especially at- 
tracted to Ways and Means nor happy with 
the detailed nature of the Committee’s work, 
said you just don’t leave a “blue-ribbon” com- 
mittee like Ways and Means. “You just go 
up from Ways and Means,” a Democrat said, 
“vou don’t go to another committee—Appro- 
priations, Rules, or Interstate. You go to 
Senator, Governor, that sort of thing. It’s a 
springboard and many members have gone on 
from it.” When asked if he ever tried to shift 
to a different committee another Democrat 
replied, “are you kidding! Why leave heaven 
to go to hell? There’s no committee in Con- 
gress, including Appropriations, that’s as im- 
portant as Ways and Means. Why step down- 
ward once you have reached the top?” 

Group identification is high on the Ways and 
Means Committee and the members usually 
refrain from behavior that is likely to weaken 
the Committee’s position in the House. The 
Committee’s attractiveness buttresses the 
norm that outlaws such behavior. Members 


2 Barnard, op. cit. 

23 Cited in George B. Galloway, Congress at the 
Crossroads (New York, 1946), p. 90. For some 
critical comments on Eberhart’s methodology see 
James A. Robinson, “Organizational and Con- 
stituency Backgrounds of the House Rules Com- 
mittee,” The American Political Arena, ed. Joseph 
R. Fiszman (Boston, 1962), p. 214. 

2 Warren Ex Miller and Donald Stokes in a 
forthcoming volume on representation and Con- 
gress, to be published by Prentice-Hall in 1966. 
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may disagree and they may even quarrel 
among themselves but, as one Democrat said, 
“we fight our battles in executive session and 
not in public.’ A conservative Republican 
member who almost never agreed with any- 
thing supported by the Democrats declared 
that ‘we keep personal things to ourselves and 
we stick together when someone attacks the 
Committee.” The Committee has been cerit- 
icized by its own members but this happens 
very rarely. Every member derives satisfac- 
tion from the Committee’s reputation; they 
are predisposed by the Committee’s attractive- 
ness to follow the ground rules of partisan bat- 
tle which place rigid constraints on the ways 
in which disagreement is manifested. 
Socialization is also affected by the group’s 
ability to offer the members positive incentives 
in return for approved modes of behavior. The 
Ways and Means Committee serves as the 
source of positive incentives in at least three 
important ways: (1) affective relations inside 
the Committee, (2) influence in the House; and 
(3) relations with constituents. 
(1) Unlike most other congressional commit- 
tees (Senate Finance is another example), the 
Ways and Means Committee functions in exe- 
cutive sessions of the full committee, and not 
through subcommittees. Members meet in di- 
rect face-to-face contact for weeks at a time 
and this style of deliberation is accompanied 
by a fairly well defined set of interpersonal 
norms. Committee meetings are not supposed 
to be partisan battles; some acrimony does 
develop but on the whole the members feel 
that to be effective they must maintain deco- 
rum and act in a gentlemanly way. Bitter per- 
sonal disputes erupt infrequently and even 
public conflicts which appear to be disruptive 
of interpersonal relations are often played out 
in a benign spirit. A Republican who found 


25 The Committee was reluctantly criticized by 
a Republican member in 1955 for rushing through 
H.R. 1, the extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Act, without giving the members time to study it 
or propose amendments. Congressional Record, 
February 18, 1955, Vol. 101, pp. 1743-44. 

2 March and Simon contend that the stronger 
the individual’s identification with a group, the 
more likely his goals will conform to his percep- 
tion of group norms. They identify five factors 
which affect group identification: (1) prestige; 
(2) perception of shared goals; (3) satisfaction of 
individual needs; (4) frequency of interaction; 
and (5) degree of competition between group and 
individual. In this paper I deal with the first three 
of these. James G. March and Herbert A. Simon, 
Organizations (New York, 1958), pp. 65-66. 
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it difficult to follow these norms was ‘‘talked 
to” by a senior Republican and told that he 
was losing his effectiveness by being so ada- 
mant. If a member starts to berate another 
member his colleagues will try to restrain him. 
You “don’t attack one man continually” on 
Ways and Means; “we spar a lot but it never 
gets serious.” “We don’t have knock-outs, 
maybe we are a little more clubby, more closely 
knit than others.” Members believe that they 
are “responsible” men who “respect the other 
fellow” and who “get along pretty well with 
others.” 

These attitudes and norms help make the 
Committee a satisfying group to belong to. A 
Republican said, 


Relations with the Democrats are usually har- 
monious. It’s like a fraternity where you have 
different clubs with different symbols and minor 
disagreements. There’s a spirit of camaraderie 
that prevails. Oh, we have our differences now 
and then, and we jab back and forth, but it never 
really gets too serious. We are all concerned with 
how the Committee looks to outsiders and if 
there’s a lot of bickering the Committee doesn’t 
look good. Take Banking and Currency for ex- 
ample after Patman took over, He’s arbitrary 
and the Committee’s prestige has sunk way down. 
We know that to be an effective committee we 
must be reasonable. 


In the words of a Democrat “everyone’s a 
moderate ... they screen out those members 
who would play for publicity and make a lot 
of noise... . ” Two Democrats attributed their 
appointments to Ways and Means to personal 
characteristics of their rivals as aspirants, 
One of these “went off half-cocked,” was 
“controversial” and not ‘‘well-liked’’; the other 
was “compulsive” and he would not be right 
for Ways and Means where members have to 
“contain” themselves. Another member said 
plainly, “we don’t want any screwballs and 
since I’ve been a member we haven’t had any 
screwballs. These men are pretty carefully 
selected, you know, so you don’t get radi- 
cals.’’?? “Comparing Ways and Means with my 
former committees, and with other committees 
I know of, there is a spirit of cooperation be- 


27 The same man, a Democrat, explained his 
election to Ways and Means in these words: “No 
one wanted to go much farther north .. . for fear 
of running into a radical liberal, and no one 
wanted to go much further south for fear of 
running into an extreme conservative, so they 
picked me. They wanted a moderate liberal and a 
liberal moderate and I fit the bill.” 


—— ae. 
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tween Republicans and Democrats. We are 
members of the ‘club’ now.” 

Personal traits are not the only consideration 
in the recruitment process to Ways and Means. 
Seniority, region, and policy orientation are 


important and, in many cases, decisive. When ' 


these criteria are not of overriding importance, 
or when more than one contestant meets them, 
a popular man who is “responsible” has an 
edge over someone who has made enemies, es- 
pecially on the Democratic side where Ways 
and Means members are elected by a vote of 
all Democratic members of the House; and 
objective reasons can usually be found to ra- 
tionalize affective predilections. These informal 
recruitment criteria and norms of behavior 
combine with the Committee’s attractiveness 
to produce men who are inclined to follow 
group norms, to value harmony, and to pro- 
mote integration. Members prefer to disagree 
amicably if they can; they feel more comfort- 
able in a low-tension environment and they 
realize that to protect the Committee’s status 
as the “queen committee” they must manage 
partisan dissension in a non-destructive way. 

As indicated above, partisan considerations 
and policy orientation are important factors in 
determining contests over seats on the Ways 
and Means Committee. In 1968, for example, 
Phil Landrum of Georgia was denied a seat on 
Ways and Means largely because he was con- 
sidered to be too conservative by his Demo- 
cratic colleagues in the House. Landrum was 
elected to Ways and Means in 1965 after dem- 
onstrating more liberal inclinations by, among 
other things, guiding the poverty bill through 
the House.*® Republicans, on the other hand, 
want men on Ways and Means who “all fall 
within pretty much the same general philo- 
sophical area” and who will “go down the line” 
for the party. 

(2) Membership on the Ways and Means 
Commitee makes one a member of the House 
elite, Ways and Means members share in the 
Committee’s prestige and, at a more practical 
level, they are in a good position to accumulate 
political credits with their colleagues. All con- 
gressmen, at one time or another, are concerned 
with problems that relate to taxes, social se- 
curity or trade. On swapping favors one Com- 
mittee member explained, 


28 Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report, Janu- 
ary 18, 1963, p. 46. Landrum’s growing liberal 
tendencies are reflected in his scores on the federal 
role index: 86th Congress, 33 percent support for a 
larger role; 87th Congress, 61 percent; 88th Con- 
gress, 80 percent. Congressional Quarterly Al- 
manac, XVI, 1960, p. 186; footnote 9, supra. 
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Hell, I’m always being approached by members. 
It’s important, you know. I might go to a member 
of Public Works once in ten years but they seek 
my assistance all of the time. Same with all the 
members of Ways and Means.... When I need 
a favor I can always call on Republicans whom I 
have helped on Ways and Means bills. 


Democrats on Ways and Means have a 
unique source of influence because of their 
control over assignments to other committees.” 
Committee assignments in a political system 
whose life revolves around committees are of 
major concern to every member of the House. 
The Ways and Means members normally en- 
joy—with the exception of assignments to the 
Rules Committee, which are of special interest 
to party leaders—a high degree of influence 
in making appointments. The committee-on- 
committees function increases their contacts 
with members from their zone. Newly elected 
congressmen are indebted to them from the 
first day they arrive and, as a member moves 
up the committee hierarchy, he is continually 
dependent on his representative on Ways and 
Means.*° “They call you ‘Mr,’ and ‘Sir’ when 
you are on the committee on committees,” 
one member said. House members “look up 
to me”; a third member said “they come to 
you and that’s very important. Members are 
always coming to me for things and when I go 
to them, boy they remember.” 

In short, the members of Ways and Means 
stand above many of their peers in the House 
and they associate this preeminence with the 
Committee. They are, therefore, induced to 
follow the norms which insure the continuation 


29 On the Committee on Committees see 
Charles L. Clapp, The Congressman: His Work as 
He Sees It (Washington, 1963), pp. 183-212; also 
Nicholas A. Masters, “Committee Assignments in 
the House of Representatives,” this Review, Vol. 
55 (June, 1961), pp. 345-57. 

3 A “latent function” of the Committee on 
Committees was evident on the 1963 tax bill, 
when Mills used the 15 members to help get the 
bill through the House. Ripley, op. cit., p. 570. 
Members sometimes take soundings for Mills and 
act as an informal whip system of their own. As 
one member remarked, “If I can support it in 
Committee and on the floor then they [members 
from his zone] can support it too.” When asked 
what he could do if they did not vote as he did on 
a Ways and Means bill he added, ‘Well, I suppose 
if it were [a senior member! I couldn’t do very 
much, but if it were some new member who didn’t 
have a prime committee yet I could do some- 
thing.” 
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of the Committee’s stature: restrained parti- 
sanship, responsible law making, and reason- 
able behavior. 

(3) Most members of the Ways and Means 
Committee find the Committee a good place 
from which to satisfy constituent demands. 
Not every member believes that he can serve 
his constituents better from Ways and Means 
than he could from any other House committee, 
but several do. Moreover, no member’s dis- 
trict is so intimately dependent on a committee 
other than Ways and Means that he risks 
electoral defeat simply because of his commit- 
tee assignment.*! Few members would disagree 
with a newly appointed member, Dan Rosten- 
kowski (D., IL), who told his constituents in 
a newsletter, 


This has been a wonderful year for me. In May I 
was selected to fill a vacancy on the House Ways 
and Means Committee. As this is the Committee 
on Committees, appointment must be made by a 
vote of the Democratic members of the House, 
and I am proud to say that I was unanimously 
chosen by my colleagues.... This is the most 
important committee in the House....It is a 
most interesting assignment, but more important, 
it places me in a position whereby I can be more 
effective in assisting you with your needs, both 
personal and legislative.” 


Intensive bargaining surrounds the myriad 
parts of a major Ways and Means bill and it 
is often possible for a member to promote or 
protect constituent interests by letting it be 
known that he will support a position unfavor- 


31 Joel Broyhill, appointed to the Committee in 
1964, was thought to be running a grave risk in 
leaving the District of Columbia Committee and 
the Post Office and Civil Service Committee be- 
cause many of his Virginia constituents are gov- 
ernment employees who work in the District. 
Broyhill met the issue head-on by stressing the 
importance and prestige of Ways and Means and 
he was re-elected, albeit with a somewhat smaller 
percentage of the vote than he received in 1962. 
Washington Post, October 3, 1964, p. B2. He was 
reappointed to the District Committee in 1965 
without having to yield his seat on Ways and 
Means, notwithstanding the general rule that 
membership on the latter is “exclusive.” 

32 Dan Rostenkowski, ‘Washington Report,” 
July 20, 1964, p. 2. Congressman George M. 
Rhodes (D., Pa.), shortly after he was elected to 
Ways and Means, could take credit for two 
amendments to a social security bill which were 
of interest to his constituents. “A Report from 
Congressman George M. Rhodes,” July 16, 1964, 


p. 1. 
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able to the Administration. Executive depart- 
ment representatives may even try to lure 
Republican support, as evidenced by the late 
Howard Baker’s success in getting one of his 
favorite proposals included in the Revenue 
Act of 1964.3 “You know, you can really do 
things for your constituents on the Committee. 
Boy, if you are a horse-trader you can really 
move. Exports, imports, that sort of thing.” 
Major legislation is not the only opportunity 
for serving one’s constituents and friends. Ways 
and Means also processes so-called ‘“members’ 
bills,” which are perhaps the best examples of 


‘bipartisan cooperation on the Committee. A 


member’s bill is supposed to be a minor piece of 
legislation that ameliorates the impact of some 
small feature in the tax laws or makes some 
“technical” improvement in other laws that 
come under the Committee’s jurisdiction; it is 
regarded as a “little” thing, of no special in- 
terest to anyone other than the Committee 
member who introduced it.%4 

From time to time during the course of a 
Congress, Committee members are asked to 
list in the order of their preference (or chance 
of passage) those bills which they would like 
the Committee to consider during ‘members’ 
bill time.” Every member is given the oppor- 
tunity to call up a bill or bills, depending on 
how many times they go around the table. If 
he can get the unanimous consent of his col- 
leagues, his bill will be reported to the House, 
called up on the House floor by unanimous 
consent or suspension of the rules, and usually 
passed without objection. 
we On April 30, 1964, Chairman Mills stood on 
the floor of the House and asked unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of 
twelve members’ bills. Eleven of these bills 


33 For an explanation of this provision see Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 88th Cong., Ist sess., 
H. Rept. No. 749, Revenue Act of 1963, pp. 45-47. 
It allowed the exclusion from gross income of a 
limited amount of capital gain received from the 
sale or exchange of a personal residence by a 
person 65 years old or over. 

% Typical members’ bills alter the tariff on 
brooms made of broom corn, provide a credit or 
refund of self-employment taxes in certain cases, 
allow the free importation of spectrometers for 
universities, provide tax-exempt status for non- 
profit nurses’ professional registries, continue the 
suspension of duties for metal scrap, etc. 

% Congressional Record, April 30, 1964 (daily 
ed.), pp. 9397-9410. Mills also tried to get S. Con. 
Res. 19 which expressed the sense of Congress 
that bourbon whiskey is a distinctive product of 
the United States and that no imported whiskey 
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were passed by voice vote and one, H.R. 
4198 introduced by Representative Shelley 
(D., Calif.), was defeated when another non- 
Ways and Means member, Matsunaga (D., 
Hawaii), objected. H.R. 4198 provided for the 
free importation of soluble and instant coffee 
and Matsunaga thought that before it was 
passed the Hawaiian coffee industry should be 
consulted. Mills had also intended to call up a 
bill introduced by Hale Boggs (D., La.), the 
third ranking Democrat on Ways and Means, 
but another member of the Committee, 
Thomas B. Curtis (R., Mo.), prevented it by 
indicating to Mills that he would object. 

Of the eleven bills passed at this time, four 
were introduced by non-members of Ways and 
Means. The Committee reported these-bills as 
favors to them. Two of the remaining seven 
were introduced by Republican members of 
Ways and Means, and five by Democratic 
members.** All twelve were reported unani- 
mously by the Committee and most were sup- 
ported actively on the floor by the ranking 
Republican member, John Byrnes (Wis.). 

A member’s bill may be killed by another 
member of the Committee, as in the case of the 
Boggs bill, or it may be killed or postponed by 
other members of the House, as illustrated 
by Matsunaga’s objection to H.R. 4198. Not 
every member’s bill becomes law. But many 
do. If influence in the House is defined as the 
ability to accumulate credits and dispense 
them with skill then the members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, if they stick together, 
are in a good position to exert influence and 
satisfy the demands of their constituents and 
friends.” Favors that are “little” in the sum total 


should be labeled “bourbon” passed at this time, 
but John Lindsay (R., N.Y.) objected on behalf 
of two female constituents whose income came 
from a small distillery in Mexico. Sober heads 
prevailed and the resolution passed the House 
later. 

s On December 18, 1963, the Committee simi- 
larly announced its intention to report 32 mem- 
bers’ bills. Seven of them were introduced by 
non-members, 17 by Democratic members, and 8 
by Republican members. 

37 For discussions of bargaining see Robert A. 
Dahl and Charles E. Lindblom, Politics, Eco- 
nomics, and Welfare (New York, 1963), chs. 12, 
13; Lewis A. Froman, Jr., People and Politics 
(Englewood Cliffs, 1962), pp. 538-58; Robert L. 
Peabody, “Organization Theory and Legislative 
Behavior: Bargaining, Hierarchy and Change in 
the U. S. House of Representatives,” a paper 
read at the annual meeting of the American Po- 
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of things are often large to individual congress- 
men, and when small favors like these are dis- 
pensed over a period of years they amount ta a 
considerable fund of credit on which the Com- 
mittee (and its Chairman) may draw if the 
need arises. Ways and Means reports and 
passes a relative handful of major bills; it pro- 
cesses dozens of noncontroversial members’ 
bills. When the Committee “cashes in its chips” 
to pass a major bill the chips are members’ bills 
and other favors which it performs for members 
of the House. 

Members’ bills are important benefits which 
members of both parties enjoy by virtue of 
their membership on the Committee. They 
help satisfy the members’ need to meet some of 
demands of their constituents; and they induce 
the members to cooperate with one another to 
this end. The continued success of members’ 
bills depends on the Committee’s relations with 
the House. Members’ bills are positive Inc2n- 
tives which emanate from the Committee and 
by helping to promote the members’ interests 
they promote integration. 


IV 


Committee integration is also affected by the 
hierarchy of status and role which exists within 
the group. Members of the Ways and Means 
Committee play different roles and if the Com- 
mittee is to be well integrated these roles must 
be legitimized and ordered.” Two sets of roles 
are of special significance: chairman and rank- 
ing minority member, and experienced mem- 
ber-newcomer. 

The relationship between the chairman and 
the ranking minority member is a potential 
source of conflict in the Committee. Mills, who 
was elected to the Committee in 1942, has been 
chairman since 1958. John Byrnes of Wisconsin 
has 18 years’ experience on Ways and Means 
and has been the ranking Republican member 
since 1963.°° Their roles set limits to the degree 
of cooperation between them and they fre- 
quently oppose one another on key policy mat- 
ters, both within the Committee and on the 
House floor. There is, however, a good deal of 
cooperation and mutual respect between them. 


litical Science Association, New York City, Sep- 
tember 4-7, 1963. 

38 Parsons and Shils, eds., op. cit., p. 203; John 
C. Wahlke, Heinz Eulau, William Buchanan, 
and LeRoy ©. Ferguson, The Legislative System 
(New York, 1962), pp. 7-28. 

39 Several people associated with the Commit- 
tee stated that Mills and Byrnes played promi- 
nent leadership roles even before they formally 
became chairman and ranking minority member. 
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Both men realize that their positions may be 
reversed some day and they therefore cooperate 
on most procedural and some substantive mat- 
ters. 

When the Ways and Means Committee 
comes to the House floor with a major bill it is 
often the quintessence of party conflict in the 
House. But the easy fraternization between 
Mills and Byrnes even at the height of floor 
battles is indicative of the spirit within which 
the Committee has performed its day-to-day 
labors. 

Mills and Byrnes have jointly sponsored 
legislation which is referred to Ways and 
Means and they have collaborated on certain 
kinds of bills on the floor. One staff member 
described the two men in these words, 


Mills calls the shots, he runs the show. If a 
member would like a Committee meeting next 
Monday, for example, he’d have to get Mills to 
call it. Every once in a while Mills is questioned 
about hearings and witnesses but he’s very good 
about it. He discusses these things with Byrnes. 
The hearings last fall [1963] on beer concentrate 
were Byrnes’s doing. He wanted them, so he and 
Mills arranged a date. It’s quite informal. Mills 
and Byrnes are good friends. In many ways they 
are very similar. Both are dedicated and have no 
outside life—no hobbies, never take vacations. The 
Committee is their life. They take work home. They 
remind me of guys working in a factory who punch 
in and out, go home and wait for the next work day 
to begin. 


Members of both parties are “safe” on criti- 
cal issues and they are, therefore, bound to be 
opposed on some things. The disintegrative 
effect of this built-in partisanship is tempered, 
however, by the tendency of newly elected par- 
tisans to accept subordinate roles within the 
Committee until they become familiar with the 
subject matter and are accustomed to Com- 
mittee procedure. 

The apprentice role is firmly established on 
Ways and Means and the new member who 
wants to be effective does not (even if he 
could) try to match wits with nis more experi- 
enced colleagues. This is due in part to the 
Committee’s complex subject matter. One 
veteran member said that “when I first went on 
the Committee I used to leave the meetings 


40 See H.R. 12545 and 12546, 88th Cong., 2d 
sess., 1964. These bills concern the relative prior- 
ity of federal tax liens over the interests of other 
creditors. In addition to their cooperation on 
members’ bills see the debate on H.R. 11865, the 
1964 Social Security Amendments, Congressional 
Record, July 29, 1964 (daily ed.), p. 16680. 


with a headache, truly a headache! The stuff 
was just over my head. I just kept plugging 
along and gradually you catch on. The things 
we deal with are so complex!” “Detail and 
technical, oh there’s so much detail and it’s so 
technical! You have to take work home and 
study. Everything is complicated now. Social 
security has become complicated, tax and 
tariff too.” A junior Democrat added, 


Leadership is pretty constant. The men who sit at 
the head of the table naturally lead the Com- 
mittee. They are knowledgeable and have been 
around a long time.... Now that doesn’t mean 
that if I have a question I can’t get my oar in. 
There’s no. problem about that. But leadership is 
as you go up the ladder. Neither SE 
nor I will ever be fire-balls on the Committee; we 
are too old. 


Or a junior Republican, 


Byrnes and Curtis are real students, are experi- 
enced, and know more about it. They should lead 
the Committee. Yesterday, for example, I could 
have spoken on the Renegotiation Act but I am 
quite content to let Byrnes and Curtis handle it. 
They are the experts. I’d tell a new member to 
get familiar with the four or five major things the 
Committee deals with. To study hard. 


“Jennings is a smart member and Martha 
Griffiths shows a lot of potential. But we are all 
learners and beginners, the older members are 
the ones we listen to.” “You have to learn,” a 
Republican said, “and I want to learn. It would 
be resented if I tried to talk too much or over- 
did it... . So keep your damn big mouth shut a 
while. If I tried to talk a lot it would be re- 
sented, while it wouldn’t for an older member.” 

Newcomers to Ways and Means are ex- 
pected to “attend religiously, study hard, and 
pay attention to what the experts are saying.” 
And the “experts” are the experienced mem- 
bers. A new member may participate right away 
but it is a fundamentally different kind of ac- 
tivity from that of the senior members.” Junior 
members are neither muzzled nor immobilized; 
they exist in a state of animated quiescence 
until they have absorbed enough information 
to make meaningful contributions to the policy 
discussion. 

Friendly and cooperative relations between 
the chairman and the ranking minority mem- 
ber, plus well established norms of deference 


4 The role of apprentice on the Ways and 
Means Committee contrasts sharply with the 
Education and Labor Committee, where new- 
comers are expected to play a major part im- 
mediately. Munger and Fenno, op. cit., p. 119. 
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governing the degree and kind of participation 
by senior and junior members, constitute a sys- 
tem of decision-making which is marked by 
restrained partisanship. During their appren- 
tice period the behavior of new partisans is 
controlled by the impossiblity of rapidly ac- 
cumulating expertise in the Committee’s sub- 
ject matter. They are exposed to the norms of 
the group; they soon detect the Committee’s 
leaders; and they learn how to become effective 
members. 

The socialization process is not perfect on 
Ways and Means but in terms of its ability to 
negate the influence of divisive partisan factors 
it compares favorablv in recent years with 
some other committees, most notably the 
House Education and Labor Committee. It is 
doubtful if any amount of incentives derived 
from the Committee, or any number of years 
experience on the Committee, could result in 


4 The importance of time and chairmen be- 
comes clear when one compares the conflict- 
ridden way the Committee handled the excess 
profits tax in 1950 with its relatively pacific 
handling of both the 1962 and 1964 Revenue 
Acts. For the 1950 bill see Stephen K. Bailey and 
Howard D. Samuel, Congress at Work (New 
York, 1952), pp. 350-52. 
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the total integration of dedicated conservatives 
like James Utt or committed liberals like 
George Rhodes, but not even the most ideo- 
logically oriented members are immune from 
the group pressures to restrain partisanship, 
to articulate dissension in certain ways and not 
in others, and to contribute to the perpetuation 
of the Committee as the number one committee 
in the House. 
* x >% 


The major differences in emphasis between 
Fenno’s approach and the one adopted here are 
that I have stressed the influence of external 
House demands on the internal operations of 
the Committee, taken the role of chairman as 
an independent variable of prime importance 
to the Ways and Means Committee, considered 
socialization as a blend of attractiveness and 
inducements, and attempted a linkage between 
Parsons’s focus on integration and Barnard’s 
stress on inducements. Whatever the approach, 
it is clear that the inner life of congressional 
committees, a hitherto little explored part of 
of the workings of Congress, deserves the atten- 
tion of political scientists as a way of increasing 
our knowledge about legislative behavior and 
explaining why Congress accepts or rejects the 
recommendations of its “little legislatures.” 


JACKSON’S JUDICIAL PHILOSOPHY: AN EXPLORATION 
IN VALUE ANALYSIS* 


GLENDON SCHUBERT 
Michigan State University 


Robert H. Jackson died more than a decade 
ago, and his departure from the Supreme Court 
marked the end of an era in American judicial 
politics, since he left behind as a minority those 
remaining of the colleagues who had joined 
with him to compose the so-called Roosevelt 
Court.! He was still very much alive when I in- 
terviewed him shortly after the Steel Seizure de- 
cision in 1952, and subsequently when the 
initial stages of the present research were de- 
signed and carried out. His unanticipated and 
fatal heart attack had two incidental conse- 
quences that are relevant here: it fixed an un- 
avoidable natural closure for the data-~—his 
activities—that I was studying, and at the same 
time imposed an insurmountable foreclosure 
upon one of my research ambitions. For the 
best way to validate generalizations about a 
man’s attitudinal predispositions and belief 
systems is to check them as predictions against 
his future behavior; social scientists under- 
standably repose lesser confidence in findings 
about hypotheses that can be validated only 
statistically, and then only by retrospective 
testing. Perhaps it was an error, therefore, not 
to have switched from Jackson to some other 
justice as a subject; but even one who chose a 
younger justice (such as Arthur Goldberg) 
might have guessed wrongly about his tenure, 
and Jackson’s career did offer several unusual 
advantages-—for reasons that will be explained 


* This research has been assisted by the Pen- 
rose Fund of the American Philosophical Soci- 
ety; the Center for Advanced Study in the Be- 
havioral Sciences; the Institute of Advanced 
Projects of the East-West Center, and the 
Computer Center, both of the University of 
Hawaii; and especially by various research 
facilities of Michigan State University. In- 
dividuals to whom special acknowledgment is due 
include Frank A. Pinner, Frank Sim, and Nor- 
man Luttbeg, all formerly associated with the 
Bureau for Social and Political Research; George 
Kantrowitz, Steighton J. Watts, and James EÈ. 
Holton, all formerly graduate students in political 
science at Michigan State University; and David 
Danelski of Yale University, who read and com- 
mented on the paper. 

1C. Herman Pritchett, The Roosevelt Court: A 
Study in Judicial Politics and Values, 1937-1947 
(New York, 1948). 


shortly—-which it seemed important to ex- 
ploit. This is a sector of politica] research in 
which relatively little has been done, and it is 
possible that the theory and methods employed 
here may be useful to others in the study of pol- 
itical values. The substantive findings are con- 
fined to a single individual; but nothing in the 
theory and methodology bears any unique re- 
lationship to Jackson—-or to judges, for that 
matter, They can be used to analyze the atti- 
tudes of other types of political decision-makers 
who make observable choices with which are 
associated verbal rationales that are or can be 
systematically recorded in a reproducible form. 

The data for this study include all the three- 
hundred-odd opinions that Robert Jackson 
wrote as a Supreme Court justice, and all his 
votes in the more than a thousand formal non- 
unanimous decisions in which he participated. 
His opinions have been classified by type and 
analyzed for their value content, using correla- 
tional, cluster, and factorial methods; and his 
votes studied by cumulative scaling. These 
materials, so analyzed, make it possible to test 
several hypotheses, primarily by intercorrelat- 
ing his values, and by correlating his values 
with his votes and the types of opinions in 
which they were articulated. 

There is no dearth of what evidently is im- 
pressionistic literature on the subject of judicial 
attitudes. The law reviews, and to a lesser ex- 
tent the political science journals, frequently 
carry discussions of the imputed attitudes of 
individual judges—and especially, of justices 
of the United States Supreme Court. Moreover, 
these discussions customarily are based upon 
an analysis of judicial opinions; and Jackson 
has not been neglected by the legal commen- 
tators or the judicial biographers.? Some of 


2 E.g., Vincent L. Barnett, “Mr. Justice Jack- 
son and the Supreme Court,” Western Political 
Quarterly, Vol. 1 (1948), pp. 233-242; Charles 
Fairman, “Robert H. Jackson: Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court,” Columbia Law Review, 
Vol. 55 (1955), pp. 445-487; Felix Frankfurter, 
“Mr. Justice Jackson,” Harvard Law Review, Vol. 
68 (1955), pp. 937-939; Eugene C. Gerhart, “A 
Decade of Mr. Justice Jackson,” New York Uni- 
versity Law Review, Vol. 28 (19538), pp. 927-974, 
and America’s Advocate: Robert H. Jackson 
(Indianapolis, Ind., 1958); Louis L. Jaffe, “Mr. 
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them—notably Jaffe and Nielson—have pur- 
ported to discuss the essence of Jackson’s 
philosophy as a judge; but the essences they 
find are not in agreement. The typical con- 
clusion has been that it is futile to attempt to 
discover any systematic structuring of atti- 
tudes for Jackson, Weidner, for instance, warns: 


The most striking feature of Justice Jackson’s 
judicial philosophy is that it can only with great 
difficulty be made to conform to any of the neat 
and currently-popular classifications of Supreme 
Court justices.... The way out is to abandon 
attempts to squeeze the justices into these decep- 
tively precise categories. ... The classification of 
Supreme Court justices as advocates of either 
judicial activism or judicial restraint, and the use 
of statistical devices to facilitate the process, can 
be a helpful approach to some problems of con- 
stitutional law. But it is inadequate to the task of 
determining the judicial philosophy of a particu- 
lar justice, Jackson, for one, cannot be so readily 
pigeonholed.’ 


In similar although less dogmatic vein, Barnett 
remarks that “in striving to associate Jackson’s 
views with some doctrine or set of doctrines 
which will neatly explain them all, one is beset 
with difficulties.”* And even Pritchett—whom 
Weidner evidently had in mind as the only pre- 
vious commentator who attempted to make 
some use of quantification in guiding his ap- 
praisal of Jackson—concludes that his own 
“figures, however, average out a certain unpre- 
dictability in Jackson’s votes.”* In a subsequent 
attempt at a summing up, Pritchett adds that 
“the rather erratic nature of his opinions 
malkes] it difficult to catalogue him.... The 
unpredictability of Jackson’s performance 
leads one to question whether he has developed 
any systematic theories about civil liberties or 
the judicial function.’’6 


Justice Jackson,” Harvard Law Review, Vol. 68 
(1955), pp. 940-948; James A. Nielson, “Robert 
H. Jackson: the Middle Ground,” Louisiana Law 
Review, Vol. 6 (1945), pp. 381-405; Robert J. 
Steamer, The Constitutional Doctrines of Mr. 
Justice Robert H. Jackson (Cornell University, 
Ph.D. Dissertation in Political Science, 1954; 
University Microfilms No. 9802); Symposium, 
“Justice Robert H. Jackson,” Slanford Law 
Review, Vol. 8 (1955), pp. 1-59: and Paul A. 
Weidner, “Justice Jackson and the Judicial 
Function,” Michigan Law Review, Vol. 53 (1955), 
pp. 567-594. 

3 Weidner, op. cit., pp. 593-594. 

$ Barnett, op. cit., p. 241. 

5 Pritchett, op. cii., p. 261. 

6C. Herman Pritchett, Civil Liberties and the 


In this state of our knowledge, Jackson ap- 
pears to be a particularly appropriate subject 
for a study by behavioral methods. Perhaps at 
least in this instance any substantive findings 
that emerge will not be open to the usual 
rhetorical charge that all the elaborate para- 
phernalia serve only to confirm what already is 
known by prudent men of common sense. 


I. THE DATA AND METHODS OF ANALYSIS 


Jackson participated in the decisions of the 
Supreme Court for a total of twelve terms: 
1941-44 and 1946-53.” During this period, he 
wrote 138 institutional: opinions (for the 
Court), 51 concurring opinions, and 113 dis- 
senting opinions. He also wrote 4 opinions, con- 
sisting either of jurisdictional dissents, or of 
memorandum opinions in his ex officio capacity 
of supervising Justice for the Second Circuit, 
that are included for some purposes in the anal- 
ysis below. In addition, he wrote 16 opinions 
that are here scored as nulls, since his discus- 
sion is limited to statements of facts without 
value-preferences indicated. Eight other opin- 
ions were jointly written by Jackson and vari- 


ous other justices. These 24 opinions have 


been excluded completely from analysis in the 
present study.® My principal data for present 
purposes consist, therefore, of the decisions in 
the cases to which 306 opinions authored by 
Jackson relate;? and my primary focus is upon 
his opinions and votes in these decisions. 

The Variables. The data were analyzed in 
terms of four sets of variables, which I shall call 
“sontent variables,” “opinion variables,” ‘‘vot- 
ing variables,” and ‘chronological variables.” 

The identification of the content variables!® 


Vinson Court (Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1954), pp. 18, 228-229. 

? Jackson was on leave of absence from the 
Court throughout the 1945 Term, acting in the 
role of United States Chief Counsel in the 
Nuremberg war crimes trials. See Whitney R. 
Harris, Tyranny on Trial (Dallas, Tex., Southern 
Methodist University, 1954). Only six months 
before his death, in his introduction to this book, 
Jackson wrote that “the hard months at Nurem- 
berg were well spent in the most important, en- 
during and constructive work of my life.” 

8 For a list of Jackson’s opinions, which con- 
tains some omissions and duplications but which 
corresponds closely to the independently compiled 
list used in the present study, see the Stanford 
Law Review, Vol. 8 (1955), pp. 60-71. 

* Jackson wrote both the majority opinion and 
a separate concurring opinion in Wheeling Steel 
Corp. v. Glander, 337 U.S. 562, 574 (1949). 

10 For other recent discussions and examples of 


dantcer nine 
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was based on an analysis of all of Jackson’s 
opinions. A panel of three judges—two gradu- 
ate students and myself—read and scored inde- 
pendently each opinion for the presence of any 
of a set of 33 substantive categories. 1 had first 
constructed a code which defined these content 
categories on the basis of a preliminary exami- 
nation of about 20 per cent of the total of Jack- 
son’s opinions. This code was to some extent 
modified in the process of analyzing the com- 
plete array of cases—which required, of course, 
reevaluation of some opinions, Any instances of 
disagreement in scoring were discussed among 
the panel of judges until a consensual judgment 
was reached. Subsequent research in political 
attitudes and ideologies" indicates that the at- 
titudinal dimensions relevant to Supreme 
Court behavior are considerably broader and 
more heterogeneous—and consequently fewer 
in number—than I had assumed at the time 
the present project was begun. 

Conceptually, each of these variables rep- 
resented a continuous attitudinal dimension 
for Jackson, but the method of classifying 
the data had the effect of treating each vari- 
able as though it were dichotomous. Each vari- 
able was directionally defined, and Jackson 
might make a statement either in affirmation 
or in negation of the variable; henceforth I shall 
use the term “value” to refer to either of the 
two directional meanings (positive or negative) 
that are associated with each variable.’ The 
coding rules required that such statements be 
in normative form, and not merely factual as- 
sertions. (For example, if Jackson said that a 
defendant in a state criminal case had confessed 
during a period of extended interrogation while 
he was being held incommunicado by the police, 


content analysis, see Robert C. North et al., 
Content Analysis (Evanston, Ill., Northwestern 
University Press, 1963); and Fred Kort, “Con- 
tent Analysis of Judicial Opinions and Rules of 
Law,” and Glendon Schubert, “Civilian Control 
and Stare Decisis in the Warren Court,” both in 
G. Schubert, ed., Judicial Decision-Making 
(New York, 1963), pp. 183-197, and 55~77. 

11 E.g., Herbert McClosky, “Conservatism and 
Personality,” this Review, Vol. 52 (1958), pp. 
27-45; Robert E. Lane, Political Ideology (New 
York, 1962); Glendon Schubert, The Judicial 
Mind: The Attitudes and Ideologies of Supreme 
Court Justices, 1946-1963 (Evanston, Ill., 1965). 

12 Variable’ denotes the content category; 
the name (or symbol, or short title) of the vari- 
able in apposition with a valence symbol (+ or 
~) or phrase (“positive value” or “negative 
value”) denotes the affective meaning of a par- 
ticular stimulus or response set. 
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the content analyst left such a remark un- 
scored, as a factual assertion; but if Jackson 
said that it was a violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment for a state to convict a defendant 
on the basis of a coerced confession—and irre- 
spective of whether he thought that this had 
happened on the facts in that particular case— 
such a statement was scored as agreement 
with the positive value of the second variable: 
“freedom from state restraint of civil liberty.” 
It was also possible, and not uncommon, for 
Jackson to agree with both the affirmative and 
the negative value of the same. variable in a 
single opinion; in such cases, the variable was 
scored as ambivalent for that opinion.) Since 
most variables were not discussed (at least, nor- 
matively) in most opinions, scoring as “absent” 
was most common. It is the joint occurrence of 
content values (scored as elther affirmative or 
negative) that is of interest in the analysis be- 
low. 

Some of the initial set of 33 content categor- 
ies turned out to be univalued, and therefore of 
little help in making correlational analyses; 
others appeared to have neither a logical nor a 
psychological bearing upon Jackson’s voting 
behavior. An example of one of the original cat- 
egories which was both univalued (in effect, 
with marginals of 67 pro and 4 con) and non- 
functional (in relationship to voting) was judi- 
cial CANDOR, a subject upon which Jackson of- 
ten exhorted his colleagues in normative terms 
and criticized them in factual propositions of 
which the following are typical: 


Justice “X” [frequently Murphy or Black] is 
not (but should be) candid; the majority in this 
case are not candid; ete. 

The Supreme Court should not overrule 
precedents sub silentio, but should come right out 
and say what it is doing. 

The Supreme Court should not proceed by 
indirection. 

The Supreme Court should not indulge in legal 
fictions; the Court ought not to sponsor myths 
concerning judicial behavior. 

Supreme Court justices should articulate their 
major premises; the Court should practice what 
it preaches. 

The Court has [deliberately] sublimated the 
conflict underlying the instant case. 

The lower court in this case was more candid 
than is the Supreme Court [by pointing out that 
ghost writing flourishes in official circles in 
Washington]. 


Accordingly, the original list of 33 categories 
was later reduced to 13, in part by eliminating 
from further consideration the merely verbal 
(as I came to deem them) ones such as candor. 
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Other categories were combined; for example, 
among the six initial categories ultimately com- 
bined to form the variable ‘Supreme Court 
policy-making,” is Stare Decisis, which for 
Jackson was markedly bivalent. The positive 
value characteristically would take this form of 
utterance: 


A justice should follow a precedent with which 
he disagrees until a majority of the Court will 
forthrightly agree to overrule it. 

The Supreme Court does not appear to (but 
should) follow its precedents. 

The Court should give “full faith and credit’ to 
its own prior decisions. 

The Court should follow stare decisis, even 
when it leads to a wrong result, when Congress 
has acquiesced in the decision. 

The Court should follow siare decisis, except 
when the proposed new policy clearly is preferable 
to the old one. 

The Court should not make new constitutional 
law unless the old law is unsound and “works 
badly in our present day and society.” 


Jackson affirmed his belief in stare decisis in 74 
opinions. On the other hand, in 22 other opin- 
ions he expressed quite opposing views: 


Throughout its history, the Court has been 
required from time to time to reconsider a prece- 
dent decision (and should do so now.) 

The Court should not follow precedents that 
clearly are blunders. 

The Court should not follow precedents that 
are not acceptable to a majority of the sitting 
Court. 

The Court should not follow stare decisis when 
to do so would lead to a wrong decision. 

It is better to create confusion by overruling a 
precedent than for the Court to adhere to a rule 
that it cannot and will not respect in application. 


The reduced set of content variables consists of 
the following: 


1. National restraint of political (civil) lib- 
erty. 

2. State restraint of political (civil) liberty. 

3. National restraint of economic liberty. 

4, State restraint of economic liberty. 

5. Monopolistic control of enterprise. 

6. Federal (national-state) relationships. 

7. Executive or congressional policy-mak- 
ing, or both. 

8. Lower court policy-making, 

9, Lawyers. 

10. Litigants. 

11. The public interest. 

12. Colleagues (other Supreme Court jus- 

tices). 
13. Supreme Court policy-making. 
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The opinion variables fell into four categor- 
ies: institutional, concurring, dissenting, and 
jurisdictional or memorandum. 

There are only two voting variables: C 
(political liberalism/conservatism, née civil 
liberty) and E (economic liberalism/conserva- 
tism). Most of the data for these variables are 
available in the recent report of another re- 
search project, which analyzes the votes of all 
justices of the Supreme Court in all decisions on 
the merits for the period of the 1946-1962 
Terms, on the basis of the political and eco- 
nomic policy variables. The coding of Jack- 
son’s votes for the cases in which he wrote 
opinions, beginning with the 1946 Term, was 
taken directly from this larger pool of voting 
data. In order to include similar voting data 
for his first four terms, the relevant decisions 
of this earlier period were evaluated in relation 
to the political and economic variables. Each 
decision was scored as an outcome for the set of 
participating justices in that ease, and Jack- 
son’s vote was then scored (just as that of each 
other justice) in relationship thereto. This vot- 
ing analysis of the 1941-44 Terms was carried 
out half a dozen years after the content analy- 
sis of opinions was completed, which no doubt 
tended to minimize further the possibility of 
analyst bias, and to confirm the independence 
of the two sets of observations. 

Like the content variables, the two voting 
variables were scored dichotomously, but with 
the differences that no ambivalent category was 
recognized for either, and the two voting vari- 
ables could not jointly occur in the same deci- 
sion. Although Jackson might (and often did) 
discuss many values in an opinion, or the same 
value more than once (and perhaps inconsis- 
tently), he could vote only once, and in only one 
way, in any single decision. Consequently, his 
vote in each decision was coded in one of the 
following five categories: (a) politically liberal 
(C+); (b) politically conservative (C—); (e) 
economically liberal (E+); (d) economically 
conservative (E—); or (e) other. 

The major chronological variable was de- 
rived by partitioning all Jackson’s opinions 
(and their associated votes) into three equal 
periods of time: the 1941-44, 1946-49, and 
1950-53 Terms. In order to test certain of my 
hypotheses it was also necessary to compare the 
first period with the latter two combined; or, 
the last period with the first two combined; and 
in one instance to use a slightly different break- 
down, in order to compare the 1941-44 and 
1946-48 with the 1949-53 Terms. 


13 The Judicial Mind, op. cit. in. 11, supra, esp. 
ch. 5, “Liberalism, Political and Economic.” 
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The primary method of analysis consists of a 
cross-tabulation of the joint occurrences of 
variables within and between the four sets. 
Generally speaking, four-fold tables, phi coeffi- 
cients, and chi squares (or Fisher’s exact prob- 
ability test) were computed for each cross- 
tabulation of a pair of variables. 

The Reduced Content Matrix. In order to de- 
fine the political and economic content vari- 
ables consistently with the two corresponding 
voting variables, the set of content variables 
was further reduced by combining the first and 
second variables “freedom from national re- 
straint of civil hberty” and “freedom from state 
restraint of civil liberty” into paravariable #14 
(political liberalism/conservatism); and by 
combining the third, fourth, and fifth variables, 
“freedom from national restraint of economic 
liberty” and “freedom from state restraint of 
economie liberty” and ‘‘monopolistic control of 
enterprise” all with reversed polarity,“ into para- 
variable #15 (economic liberalism/conserva~- 
tism). At one time I planned to study the phi 
correlation matrix for this revised set of ten 
variables (#6-15), using cluster and factor 
analysis in order to isolate the more funda- 
mental latent dimensions of Jackson’s attitudes 
as a judge. For technical reasons, however, it 
was necessary to eliminate three more variables 
from the correlation matrix before undertaking 
these further analyses. The frequency for the 
ninth variable (lawyers) was so low (18), and the 
marginal distributions for variables #11 (public 
interest) and #12 (colleagues) were so extreme 
(56-1 and 7-154) that useful correlations be- 
tween these three and the remaining variables 
could not be obtained. Therefore, the cluster 
and factor analyses were based upon a seven- 
variable matrix. Henceforth, short titles for 
particular values, or symbols as indicated, will 
be used instead of numbers to designate these 
variables: N (#6), A (#7), J (#8), X (#10), 
P (#13), C (#14), and E (#15). 

The correlation matrix for the content vari- 
ables was cluster analyzed by the elementary 
linkage, hierarchical syndrome, and rank-order 


144 Sign reversals were necessary for the 
economic variables, in order to maintain con- 
tinuity with other recently published research in 
judicial attitudes toward economic policy. See 
idem; and Harold J. Spaeth, “An Analysis of 
Judicial Attitudes in the Labor Relations Deci- 
sions of the Warren Court,” Journal of Politics, 
Vol. 25 (1963), pp. 290-311, and “Warren Court 
Attitudes toward Business: The ‘B’ Scale,” in 
Judicial Decision-Making, op. cit. fn. 10, supra, 
pp. 79-108. 
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typal methods." It was factor analyzed by the 
principal axes method, followed by varimax 
rotation.'® The phi coefficients and associated 
chi squares, and the factor analysis and rota- 
tion, were calculated on computers, 


Il, THE HYPOTHESES TO BE TESTED 


The hypotheses to be tested will be stated, 
together with the supporting considerations for 
each. 

1. The values articulated by Jackson in his 
opinions correlate in clusters that correspond to 
meaningful attitudinal concepts. 

Particularly during the period since Jack- 
son’s death, a body of cumulative knowledge 
about the social psychology of judicial atti- 
tudes has begun to be developed. I assume that 
my cluster findings ought to articulate with 
these data; but the clusters of content values 
will not necessarily coincide with the impres- 
sions that a reader sophisticated in the general 
subject-matter field—viz., the traditionally 
trained constitutional law scholar—might gain 
from having read all or a substantial portion of 
Jackson’s opinions. Findings based on the 
cluster analysis should be more valid, more 
reliable, and more precise than those based 
upon purely qualitative opinion analysis. For 
few subjective opinion-analysts attempt to 
base their findings upon a reading of all of a 
judge’s opinions; and fewer still could claim to 
make consistent observations, and retain ade- | 
quate recall to keep them in mind and to make | 
the millions of associations and comparisons 
involved, when the universe of data comprises 
over three hundred opinions, many of which are 
dozens of pages in length. For such a task, 
computers have inherent advantages, whatever 
their other limitations. From a statistical point 
of view, the cluster analysis findings might be 
thought of as the mean, from which subjective 
opinion-analyses could be expected to deviate. 

The clusters ought also to be “meaningful” 
in the sense that we should not expect to find 
patent inconsistency in the relationships de- | 
noted. The training of a lawyer and the voca- | 


1% Louis L. McQuitty, “Elementary Linkage 
Analysis for Isolating Orthogonal and Oblique 
Types and Typal Relevancies,” Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, Vol. 17 (1957), pp. ] 
207-229; McQuitty, “Hierarchical Syndrome 
Analysis,” 7bid., Vol. 20 (1960), pp. 2938-304; and 
MeQuitty, ‘“Rank-Order Typal Analysis,” ibid., 
Vol. 23 (1963), pp. 55-61. 

1% Harry H. Harman, Modern Factor Analysis } 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1960), | 
pp. 154-191, 301-308. 
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tion of a writer of judicial opinions are to artic- 
ulate arguments characterized by at least prima 
facie rationality. 

The test by which we shall measure this 
hypothesis is whether the cluster analysis find- 
ings: (a) define attitudes which are consistent 
with other behavioral research findings about 
judicial attitudes; and (b) are internally consis- 
tent. 

2. The latent attitudinal dimensions revealed 
by factor analysis of Jackson’s opinions will 
correspond to the latent attitudinal dimensions 
attributed to the Court as a whole, during the same 
period, on the basis of scaling and factor analysis 
of voting data. 

Since cluster analysis deals only with the 
manifest or surface relationships of the correla- 
tion matrix, the attitudinal dimensions yielded 
by factor analysis can be expected to uncover 
more complex and subtle interrelationships. 
The requirement that Jackson’s attitudinal 
factors correspond to those that previous re- 
search has identified as common to the decision- 
making group of which Jackson was a member 
is premised upon two assumptions: (a) that 
opinion writing and voting are alternative 
behavioral modes of response, both of which are 
determined by a judge’s attitudes toward the 
stimuli presented by cases for decision; and (b) 
that the variables that Jackson recognized as 
most important in his judicial decisions—not 
necessarily his valuation of those variables— 
did not significantly differ from the consensus 
of his colleagues concerning which were the 
most relevant and important content variables. 
Black and Jackson, fcr instance, might agree 
that the political liberzlism/conservatism vari- 
able (viz., a civil liberties issue) represented the 
most important question for decision in a case 
relating to a Communist’s claim of the viola- 
tion of his constitutional right to freedom of 
speech; but their respective valuations might 
be very different: Black might argue in his 
opinion and vote in favor of political liberalism, 
while Jackson might affirm the negative value 
of political conservatism. 

The confirmation of this hypothesis will 
depend upon a comparison of the findings from 
the factor analysis of the content-variable 
correlation matrix, with findings from scaling 
and factor analysis of voting data for the whole 
Court. 

3. Jackson’s votes, in relation to the political 
liberalism value, will correlate positively and 
significantly with his affirmations of the same 
value in his opinions; a similar proposition ts 
asserted to obtain between his votes for and against 
economic liberalism, and the economic liberalism 
content-value. 
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The assumption here is the same as the first 
advanced in support of Hypothesis 2, above: 
that opinion writing and voting are alternative 
behavioral modes of response, both of which are 
determined by a judge’s attitudes toward the 
stimuli presented by cases for decision. If this is 
true, then Jackson should affirm the political 
liberalism value in opinions which he wrote to 
justify pro-civil liberty votes, and he ought 
consistently to affirm the political liberalism 
value more than ary other content-value in 
such cases; moreover, there should be few (if 
any) cases in which his opinion negates the civil 
liberty value although he votes in favor of it. Of 
course, this assumption is in accordance with 
intuitive expectations premised upon the pre- 
sumed relatively high degree of rationality in 
judicial behavior; but so far as I have been able 
to discover, no one thus far has attempted to 
design an experiment which might make pos- 
sible either proof or disproof of this basic as- 
sumption about judicial decision-making. 

The test of this hypothesis will be statistical: 
the stipulated correlation must be positive and 
significant, at a level of confidence of not less 
than .05 (one-tailed). 

4, There are no significant differences between 
Jackson’s value assertions in concurring, and in 
dissenting opinions; but there are significant 
differences between his value assertions in institu- 
tional opinions, and in either concurring or dis- 
senting opinions, or both. 

It is usually assumed that there are differ- 
ences between the values a judge asserts when 
he speaks for the Court, and what he says in 
dissent. As Cardozo put it: 


Comparatively speaking at least, the dissenter 
is irresponsible. The spokesman of the court is 
cautious, timid, fearful of the vivid word, the 
heightened phrase. He dreams of an unworthy 
brood of scions, the spawn of careless dicta, 
disowned by the ratio decidendi, to which all 
legitimate offspring must be able to trace their 
lineage. The result is to cramp and paralyze. One 
fears to say anything when the peril of misunder- 
standing puts a warning finger to the lips. Not so, 
however, the dissenter. .. . For the moment he is 
the gladiator making a last stand against the 
lions. The poor man must be forgiven a freedom 
of expression, tinged at rare moments with a 
touch of bitterness, which magnanimity as well 
as caution would reject for one triumphant.!” 


Little or no consideration appears to have been 
given, however, to the content-value relation- 
ship between concurring and other opinions. 
One might reasonably speculate that a con- 


1 Benjamin N. Cardozo, “Law and Litera- 
ture,” Yale Review, Vol. 14 (1925), p. 715. 
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curring justice should feel no greater sense of 
responsibility than a dissenting justice. There- 
fore, one ought to expect to find significant dif- 
ferences between institutional and separate 
(concurring or dissenting) opinions, but not be- 
tween concurring and dissenting opinions. 

A supporting argument might be drawn from 
small group theory. Since four justices consti- 
tute the minimum number necessary to support 
an institutional opinion,!® while it is the maxi- 
mum for either a concurring or a dissenting 
opinion, Jackson clearly had to compromise his 
views with a much larger group when he wrote 
for the Court than otherwise. The extent to 
which a judicial opinion represents the personal 
views and language of the author presumably 
varies inversely with the size of the group 
which accepts the opinion; and so institutional 
opinions should tend to be more depersonalized 
than concurring or dissenting opinions. On 
both psychological and sociological grounds, 
therefore, we should expect that if any signifi- 
cant differences in the value-content of opin- 
ions emerge, they will be in accord with the 
stated hypothesis, which can be verified statis- 
tically in the same manner as Hypothesis 3, 
except that the test for Hypothesis 4 is two- 
tailed. 

5. There were significant changes, reflecting 
certain critical events that occurred on and off the 
Court, in both Jackson’s opinion and voting 
behavior. 

Let us examine this hypothesis by testing a 
set of more specific but independent sub- 
hypotheses: 

5.1. The longer Jackson remained on the 
Court, the more conservative he became. 

It frequently has been assumed that judges 
(like other people) become more conservative 
as they grow older, and remain longer on the 
bench. Certainly this assumption was the ex- 
plicit premise of President Roosevelt’s charges 
against the Court, in the “Court-packing”’ 
episode of 1987; and evidently, Jackson himself 
agreed with it.1° In order to test this hypothe- 
sis, we can compare the marginal totals for the 
voting and content-variables of civil liberty 
and economic policy, for the three four-year 
periods. In order to accept this hypothesis, it is 
required that changes occur in the stipulated 
direction, that these changes be progressive 
from period to period, and that they should be 
statistically significant at the .05 level of confi- 
dence (one-tailed). 


18 In the relatively rare occasion (for the 
Court) when only six or seven justices participate 
in a decision. 

18 Robert H. Jackson, The Struggle for Judicial 
Supremacy (New York, 1941), pp. 184-188. 
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5.2. There was a significant increase in Jack- 
son’s dissenting behavior after his failure to suc- 
ceed Stone as Chief Justice. 

Jackson’s presidential ambitions had been 
cut short by Roosevelt’s third-term decision; 
and his apparently good chance of succeeding 
Chief Justice Hughes was foreclosed by the 
outbreak of World War II.” Evidently, despite 
Roosevelt’s death in 1945, he then had expected 
to return from his triumph at Nuremberg and 
assume the center chair on the Supreme Court 
bench in place of Stone, who died on April 22, 
1946 as the war crimes tribunal’s work drew to 
a close. Soon afterward Jackson was told that 
Hugo Black was lobbying with Truman against 
his promotion; the upshot was Jackson’s long 
cable from Germany to the judiciary commit- 
tees of both houses of Congress, exposing to 
public view (in confirmation of long-standing 
Washington gossip) his version of the “feud” 
between Black and himself which had split the 
Court.” Since Truman already had submitted 
Fred Vinson’s name to the Senate for confirma- 
tion, the almost certain effect of Jackson’s 
pronunciamento would be to serve as an epi- 
taph to his political ambitions. 

If it is true that Jackson returned to the 
Court in 1946, bitterly disappointed at the 
frustration of his ambition to achieve an honor 
that he (and many others) thought he had 
earned and deserved—-and more specifically, a 
frustration due to the political chicanery (as he 
saw it) of his colleague Black, the leader of a 
“bloc of libertarian judicial activists’? with 
whom Jackson differed in a struggle for leader- 


2 “Robert H. Jackson,” Fortune, Vol. 26 
(March, 1938), pp. 78-80; Marquis W. Childs, 
“The Man Who Has Always Been a New Dealer,” 
Forum, Vol. 108 (March, 1940), pp. 148-154; 
Herbert Corey, “A Man with a Flexible Future,” 
Nation's Business, Vol. 25 (September, 1937), pp. 
75-76, 78, 119; Wesley McCune, The Nine Young 
Men (New York, 1947), pp. 180-181, 186; 
Gerhart, America’s Advocate, op. cit. fn. 2, supra, 
pp. 229-231. 

a The New York Times, June 11, 1946, p. 2, 
col. 8-6; United States News, Vol. 20 (June 21, 
1946), pp. 81-82. 

22 Gerhart, America’s Advocate, op. cit. fn. 2, 
supra, pp. 258-265; Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
“The Supreme Court: 1947,” Fortune, Vol. 35 
(January, 1947), pp. 738-79, 201-212. Gerhart’s 
pro-Jackson account should be compared with 
John P. Frank, Mr. Justice Black: The Man and 
His Opinions (New York, 1949), pp. 124-131, 
which offers a countervailing bias. 

23 Robert H. Jackson, The Supreme Court in the 
American System of Government (Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1955), p. 57. 
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ship on the Court—then we might reasonably 
expect Jackson to articulate his disappoint- 
ment and disagreement by writing more dis- 
senting opinions than he had felt to be neces- 
sary or appropriate during his first four terms 
on the Court. Such behavior would provide an 
appropriate dénouement for the act of political 
suicide he had committed at Nuremberg; and 
Jackson was by no means insensitive to the 
implications of an increase in a judge’s pro- 
pensity to dissent, for he wrote in his valedic- 
tory, the undelivered and posthumously pub- 
lished Godkin Lectures,‘ that: 


... there is nothing good, for either the Court 
or the dissenter, in dissenting per se. Each dis- 
senting opinion is a confession of failure to con- 
vince the writer’s colleagues, and the true test of 
a judge is his influence in leading, not in opposing, 
his court. 


A statistical test of this hypothesis would 
consist of a comparison of the totals for Jack- 
son’s majority and dissenting opinions, for the 
periods before and after his absence from the 
Court during the 1945 Term. Since an increase 
in the proportion of Jackson’s dissents is pre- 
dicted, the test will be one-tailed, and as before 
the confidence level of .05 is posited as the 
criterion for acceptance or rejection. 

5.3. After his return from his experience as 
chief prosecutor at Nuremberg, Jackson became 
more conservative toward civil liberty, in both his 
opinion and voting behavior. 

A subjective reading of Jackson’s opinions 
which discuss civil liberty issues leaves one 
with the impression that his intimate familiar- 
ity with the rise of the Nazi movement under 
the Weimar Republic—a subject which he 
frequently found occasion to discuss in his 
extra-judicial writings subsequent to 1946— 
had convinced him that it was suicidal for 
a democracy to permit conspiratorial, revolu- 
tionary groups to organize, to advocate openly 
their seditious doctrines, and to contest with 
rival groups for the control of the streets. Many 
persons, including many judges, would agree 
with such a position, without having had the 
very exceptional sensitization to the threat of 
fascism that Jackson must have experienced in 
his role as chief prosecutor. But the hypothesis 
here is that Jackson’s attitude toward “ordered 
liberty” became more conservative as a conse- 
quence of his having had the unique experience 
that Nuremberg afforded; and that this change 
in his attitude had a significant effect upon his 
subsequent behavior as a judge. 

A statistical test of this hypothesis is pro- 
vided by comparing the marginals for the polit- 


” Ibid., p. 19. 
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ical liberalism/conservatism content and vot- 
ing variables, for the periods before and after 
his absence from the Court during the 1945 
Term. The test should be one-tailed, since the 
direction of change is predicted; and the .05 
level of confidence is the criterion for decision. 

5.4. After the end of World War II, Jackson 
became more conservative toward economic policy, 
in both his opinion and his voting behavior. 

This hypothesis rests upon the assumption 
that Jackson’s fundamental economic orienta- 
tion was that of a conservative: he was a self- 
made man and the leading lawyer in a small 
city, located in an area where traditional and 
business values were decidedly dominant; and 
his life-long friend and early client was the head 
of a local utility corporation. Jackson liked 
and lived the life of the upper middle-class 
gentleman; and most of his friends enjoyed 
similar socio-economic status. The fact that he 
himself was a Democrat, while the community 
in which he lived and most of his friends (dur- 
ing the first four decades of his life) were 
staunchly Republican, presents no real contra- 
diction; to the contrary, the traditional basis 
for Jackson’s choice of party is in strict accord 
with the findings of many investigations of 
political socialization.* His great-grandfather, 
Elijah Jackson, was deseribed as a “‘stiff Demo- 
crat” and was identified with a group who 
“were generally intense partisans of General 
Andrew Jackson”; his grandfather, Robert R. 
Jackson, “was a Democrat throughout his life, 
[who] boasted to young Robert of having voted 
for Franklin Pierce and for every Democratic 
candidate for President from that time down to 
Woodrow Wilson”; and his father, William 
Eldred Jackson, “remained an outspoken 
Democrat,” in “a community that was in- 
tensely and sometimes bitterly Republican.’’27 

Jackson’s conversion to the economic liberal- 
ism of the New Deal was a necessary function 
of his career in national politics, but there is no 
need to assume that his enthusiastic support of 
the New Deal’s economic programs was not 
perfectly “sincere.” Similarly, his attack upon 
the economic conservatism of the Hughes 
Court?! is in the style, and has all of the ear- 


2 Bernard R. Berelson, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, and 
William N. McPhee, Voting (Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1954), pp. 1, 94, 100; Me- 
Closky, op. cit. 

2 Herbert Hyman, Political Socialization 
(Glencoe, 1959), p. 74; Eleanor E. Maccoby et al., 
“Youth and Political Change,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Vol. 18 (1954-55), pp. 28-29. 

27 Gerhart, America’s Advocate, op. cit. fn. 2, 
supra, pp. 26-28. 

28 Op. cit. fn. 19, supra, passim. 
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marks, of the partisan advocacy of a brief filed 
by the President’s counsel before the bar of 
public opinion, Jackson’s disclaimer of “dispas- 
sionate. ... considerfation]’’*> to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Both the necessity of preserv- 
ing the image of a “typical New Dealer’”’—as he 
was called by journalists in the late 1930s—so 
long as hope of the Chief Justiceship (or even of 
the Presidency) remained, and the pressures to 
uphold the successful prosecution of World 
War II, provide reinforcing explanations for 
the assumption that Jackson would write and 
vote as an economic liberal during his first four 
terms on the Court. None of these considera- 
tions survived after Jackson returned to the 
Court in 1946, and we might well expect that 
his acceptance of the end of his political career 
would be accompanied by an apparent shift to 
the right that would bring his decision-making 
behavior in regard to economic issues in closer 
accord with his personal ideology. 

This hypothesis, it should be noted, is not the 
same as Hypothesis 5.1, to which it might be 
thought to bear some superficial resemblance. 
To test it we require that there be a sharp 
differentiation between the periods before and 
after the 1945 Term, and—to the contrary of 
what we stipulated for 5.1—that there be no 
significant difference between the second and 
third periods (i.e, 1946-49 and 1950-53). 
Moreover, 5.4 applies only to the economic 
conservatism value, while 5.1 requires conjoint 
change for political conservatism as well. Our 
test for 5.4 will be: (a) that a change takes 
place in the direction of Jackson’s support for 
both the content and the voting economic 
variables, from liberalism to conservatism; and 
(b) that the difference between the sets of mar- 
ginals be statistically significant at the .05 level 
of confidence (one-tailed). 

5.5. Jackson’s decision-making behavior be- 
came more liberal after Murphy and Rutledge left 
the Court. 

Both Murphy and Rutledge, who frequently 
voted with Black and Douglas in support: of 


liberal values,’ died during the summer vaca- 


tion between the end of the 1948 Term and the 
opening of the 1949 Term. J have demonstrated 


‘ elsewhere the influence that a bloc of four jus- 


tices can have In forcing the consideration of an 
issue by the rest of the Court, under the Court’s 
rule that jurisdictional decisions can be made 
by a minority of four justices, I have also 

29 Thid., p. V. 

30 The Judicial Mind, op. cit. fn. 11, supra, 
pp. 103-105, 129-131. 

3 “Policy without Law: An Extension of the 
Certiorari Game,” Stanford Law Review, Vol. 14 
(1962), pp. 284-827. 7 
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shown that the effect of the reduction in size of | 
the libertarian bloc to two justices—actually, 
to only one justice during the 1949 Term, in 
view of Douglas’s absence during most of this 
term due to a horseback-riding injury—was a 
drastic change in the character of the stimuli to 
which the justices were expected to respond, 
with an almost total elimination of the more 
extreme libertarian claims that Murphy and 
Rutledge frequently favored having the Court 
consider and decide in behalf of the claimants.” 
From a psychological point of view, then, 
Jackson’s responses ought to appear to be rela- 
tively more liberal during a period when he was 
asked to uphold less extreme libertarian claims 
-—~claims that he could more readily accept; or, 
as Guttman might put it, when he was being 
asked “easier questions.” 

We require, under this hypothesis, that 
Jackson give proportionately greater support 
to the liberal values in both his voting and 
opinion-writing during the later period. The 
test will be to compare the marginals for the 
content and voting variables for both the politi- 
cal and economic variables, for the terms before 
and after the summer of 1949. The direction of 
change is predicted, so a one-tailed chi square 
test at a confidence level of .05 provides an 
appropriate criterion. 


Ill. A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF 
THE FINDINGS 


The voting and content variables can be 
initially described, in a general way, by the 
observation of their marginal frequencies. 
For the political variable, Jackson voted 45-40 
and for the economic variable 46-71. The slight 
positive leaning in his civil liberties votes is of 
course not statistically significant, but his 
voting preference for economic conservatism is 
significant at the .03 level.*4 The joint total for 
both voting variables, 202, indicates that two- 
thirds of our 306 cases involved what were for 
the Court decisions relating to these two major 
attitudinal variables. Analysis of the much 


‘larger sample (1648) of all non-unanimous 
‘decisions on the merits during the seventeen 
. terms 1946-62 shows that a third of these deci- 


82 The Judicial Mind, op. cit. fn. 11, supra, 
p. 226. 

3 In the discussion that follows, the first of 
each pair of frequencies will be that for the posi- 
tive value and the second will be for the negative; 
for the content variables, the frequency for ambiv- 
alent scores appears in parentheses between the 
marginals. 

% This and the subsequent findings in the text 
at this point are based on the chi square one- 
sample test (two-tailed). 
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sions (572) involved the political variable and 
another third (551) the economic variable. 
Comparison of these two samples suggests that 
although the present sample is quite typical of 
the period in which Jackson was a member of 
the Court, in the relative importance of liberal- 
ism and conservatism to other attitudinal 
dimensions, Jackson showed a marked afhnity 
for writing opinions in cases raising the eco- 
nomic issue: the difference between the total of 
85 political votes and 117 economic votes is 
significant at the .001 level. 

His verbal behavior is in sharp contrast to 
his voting behavior, however. He favored the 
liberal political value significantly 35-(30)-16, 
while apportioning his support for the economic 
content variable with seeming impartiality 


| 42.(24)-88. One might well conclude that 


Jackson gave verbal support to civil liberty 
while giving his voting support to economic 
conservatism. 

For Jackson it made a difference, however, 
whether the civil liberties claimant opposed the 
national or a state government. The overall 
marginals for the political content variable 
disguise the fact that his support for civil 
liberty claims against the national government, 
30-(13)-7, was accompanied by a negative 
deference toward state civil liberty claimants, 
6-(20)-11. If the 2:1 ratio of national to state 
cases had been reversed, Jackson’s verbal sup- 
port for political liberalism might have ap- 
peared to be just as impartial as his support for 
the economic content variable. In regard to 
economic content, however, the differences in 
his support of national [19-(6)-10] and of state 
[21-(14)-5] regulation of business seem less 
important—although the latter is statistically 
significant and the former is not—than the 
opposite direction of his remarks concerning 
the anti-monopoly component of the economic 
variable: Jackson favored the negative value 
(pro-monopoly) 14-(7)-30, and some of the 
most incisive language in his opinions upholds 
the virtues of free enterprise and denounces the 
vices of organized labcr. So the fact that the 
most proximate prelude to his Nuremberg 
manifesto was his thinly veiled public attack 
upon Black in a labor relations case is doubtless 
no accident. And the seeming balance of 
Jackson’s verbal support regarding the eco- 
nomic content variable results from the admix- 
ture of his generally liberal remarks about both 


3% The Judicial Mind, op. cit. fn. 11, supra, p. 
148. 

38 Jewell Ridge Coal Co. v. Local No. 6167, 
United Mine Workers of America, 325 U. S. 
897-898 (June 18, 1945); Gerhart, America’s 
Advocate, op. cit. fn. 2, supra, pp. 247-253. 
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national and state government regulation of 
business, and his generally conservative views 
toward labor-management relationships. 

On issues of federalism, Jackson tended to 
favor states rights (decentralization: N—), but 
not significantly so, 23-(9)-30. In regard to the 
three variables which involve the Court’s par- 
ticipation in policy-making, however, he gave 
quite one-sided and significant verbal support 
to the negative values, favoring restraint in 
Supreme Court policy-making (P—) 33-(80)- 
117; deference to lower-court policy-making 
(J —) 19-(38)-80; and deference to policy-mak- 
ing by the Executive and Congress (A—) 18- 
(16)-35. He also manifested significantly nega- 
tive deference toward litigants (X—) 39-(15)- 
65. 

The remaining three variables could not be 
included in the correlational analysis, for the 
technical reasons mentioned earlier. Although 
most of his remarks about lawyers and their 
role were favorable 13-(2)-5, he discussed this 
subject so infrequently that the difference 
between his favorable and unfavorable state- 
ments is of only marginal statistical signifi- 
cance. His sympathy for the public interest 
56-(1)-1 and his antipathy for his colleagues 
7-(6)-154, to the contrary, are both highly 
significant statistically. Indeed, the extremity 
of the division of the marginals for the publi: 
interest variable suggests that the phrase “the 
public interest” had no substantive attitudinal 
content for Jackson, and that, instead, he em- 
ployed it as a benediction or malediction for 
any other subject about which he wanted to 
speak with favor or disfavor.37 This view finds 
support in an examination of the four-fold 
tables for the public interest and other vari- 
ables, which reveals that his most frequent 
affirmations of the public interest occurred in 
opinions in which he urged judicial restraint cr 
was deferential to lower court judges, or non- 
deferential to litigants or to his colleagues. H:s 
zeal for the public interest was most articulate 
in relationship to his discussion of ideas that ke 
favored and of the behavior of other people 
with whom he disagreed: ideas that he ap- 
proved were identified with the public interest, 
and persons whom he criticized were stigma- 
tized as behaving contrary to the public inter- 
est. 

Jackson’s favorite subjects for discussion in 
all of his opinions were judicial restraint and 
his colleagues. This is hardly surprising; we 
might well expect Supreme Court justices to be 
introspective about their role, and sensitive to 
their inter-personal relationships, especially in 


87 Cf. Glendon Schubert, The Public Interest 
(New York, 1960). 
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the context of essays whose function is to estab- 
lish the rectitude of one’s own ideas and the 
erroneous thinking of one’s associates. How- 
ever, it is customary, for this very reason, for 
Supreme Court justices (ike congressmen) to 
bend over backwards to observe the formal 
marks of courtesy; the usual form of address of 
a justice who is about to impale a colleague is to 
refer to him as “brother,” and to express ex- 
treme respect for his views. Jackson rarely 
bothered to observe such amenities. As we 
noted earlier, he was a very candid man; and 
indeed, “candor” and “rationality” were the 
words he mentioned most frequently when 
showing negative deference to his colleagues. 
He combined remarks critical of his colleagues 
with advocacy of policy restraint in over a 
fourth of his opinions; this was the highest 
association for any pair of variables. He also 
frequently associated anti-colleague remarks 
with affirmations of the public interest and 
with deference to lower courts. 

The Correlation Matrix. Table I shows the 
four-fold tables and the correlation matrix for 
the content variables. One weakness that is 
probably inherent in the use of the method of 
content analysis, at least with this type of data, 
is evident in the four-fold tables: the size of the 
observed frequencies often is small (the num- 
bers in the cells are low), notwithstanding the 
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fact that the observations were based upon a 
set of over three hundred opinions. This re- 
flects, of course, the circumstance that judicial 
opinions are written selectively, and the issues 
raised by discrete cases are so delimited by the 
screening processes of lower appellate court 
review and Supreme Court jurisdictional 
decision-making that no justice finds it neces- 
sary or appropriate to discuss all of his attitudes 
in all of his opinions. In effect, each opinion of 
a justice defines a subset which includes a 
sample drawn from the universal set of all his 
attitudes. 

As already noted, the marginal distributions 
for the variables show that Jackson favored the 
negative (or deference) value for all except the 
political and economie variables. Hence it 
might seem convenient to identify these other 
five variables by short titles which would em- 
phasize their negative values. It happens, how- 
ever, that almost all of their intercorrelations 
are negative or zero—of course, the correlation 
between (A~, J—) is identical to that be- 
tween (A+, J-+)—and the correlation between 
(C+, E+) also is negative. It seems more 
important, therefore, to maximize (as Table IT 
does) the positive correlations in the matrix in 
order to facilitate the cluster analysis. That is 
best accomplished by reversing the polarity of 
E and N only. And questions of format aside, 


TABLE I. FOUR-FOLD TABLES AND PHI CORRELATION MATRIX 





Variable Number 6 7 8 10 13 14 15 
AELA Symbol N+ A+ I+ x4 P+ C+ E+ 
Name 
— +f -~ + ~ + — + — + om + 
Federal Cen- +- 3 0 4 3 3 0 11 2 2 0 1 5 
tralization N+ — 3 3 7 5 7 5 8 8 2 4 2 4 
Judicial A+ — .50 + 7 0 6 5 3 0 1 5 2 4 
Review — 7 0 ll 4 13 0 3 3 4 6 
Judicial Cen- J+ .01 .00 + 3 3 8 1 0 2 i 2 
tralization — | 21 6 27 9 3 3 9 7 
Pro Litigants X+ —.35 .20 .24 +120 4 1 7 7 2 
— | 21 5 8 6 4 9 
Judicial P+ —.15 .00 — 13 — .03 4- 1 4 4 3 
Activism = 7 16 16 15 
Political C+ — .58 .35 45 44 .09 + 3 1 
Liberalism — O 4 
Economic E+ .19 07 „17 ~~ .46 — .04 — .78 


Liberalism 
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TABLE Il, THE TRANSFORMED CORRELATION MATRIX 
Z Z > en 
Value EN ™ © eal 0 
5 a 7; = = = < 
E g g 3 A 8 B 
Short titles = Aa 5 Aa a = = 
Name Symbol J+ x+ B— C+ N — A+ P+ 
Judicial Cen- 
tralization J+ s . 
Pro Litigants X+ 24 .20 s 
Economic 
Conservatism E— — .17 t x 
Political 
Liberalism. C+ 45 -35 * 
Federal Decen- 
tralization N— * .50 * 
Judicial 
Review A+ + .20 a .35 50 i 
Judicial 
Activism P+ 3 x * * * * 
* <4+.15 


all the statistical relationships remain unaf- 
fected by such a transformation. 

The relationships shown by the correlation 
coefficients are quite compatible with intuitive 
expectations. Using the short titles given in 
Table II, JUDCEN, for instance, is associated 
with POLIB (support for civil liberties) and 
PROLIT (sympathy for litigants)—in the 
latter instance, for the perfectly sensible reason 
that in most opinions in which he discussed 
both subjects, Jackson combined deference to 
the lower court with remarks hostile to the 
litigant who was seeking to upset its decision. 
The zero correlation between JUDCEN and 
JUDREV demonstrates that Jackson’s atti- 
tude toward judicial review of the decision- 
making of lower courts was perfectly indepen- 
dent of his attitude toward judicial review of 
the decision-making of Congress and the Ad- 
ministration. Similarly, his attitude toward 
federalism was independent of his attitude 
toward lower courts, which shows that he dis- 
criminated sharply between what were for him 
the disparate policy issues of centralization in 
the government generally, and within the 
judicial hierarchy; otherwise, we should expect 


to find a high positive correlation between J+ 
and N-+. 

Table II shows that the other two content 
values most closely related to judicial policy- 
making (A+ and P-+-) are independent of 
each other and (like J+) not very closely asso- 
ciated with the remaining four variables, 
among which intercorrelation tends to be high- 
est. We might well infer from this that Jack- 
son’s attitude toward activism and restraint in 
policy-making by the Supreme Court, although 
often articulated with intensity and fervor, had 
very little to do with his attitudes toward the 
other content variables. This inference suggests 
that the Supreme Court policy-making variable 
functioned for him like the public interest and 
colleagues variables: all of these were useful as 
verbal symbols that he could manipulate in 
support of other values to which he attached 
greater substantive significance, and which 
were probably much more important in shaping 
his decision-making. 

JUDREV has its highest correlations with 
FEDECEN and POLIB. Both of these are 
intuitively sensible relationships. Jackson never 
argued in favor of judicial review of presiden- 
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FEDECEN 
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secondary link (score 1) 


Freure 1. Primary and secondary elementary linkage among content values 


tial or congressional action (or spoke favorably 
of a litigant) in an opinion in which he also 
defended centralization of governmental 
power; and in the civil liberties cases, he urged 
judicial review most often when upholding the 
rights of claimants. His attitude toward the 
constitutional autonomy of the other two 
branches was substantially independent of his 
views on economic policy, however, and the 
very low or zero correlations with the remain- 
ing variables suggest that for Jackson the only 
legitimate justifications for judicial supremacy 
were in defense of states’ rights and civil liber- 
ties. POLIB itself correlates at .35 or better 
with all except one of the other variables; while 
the economic variable correlates as highly as 
this only with one other variable (PROLIT) 
besides POLIB. 

The Cluster Analysis. Various methods of 
cluster analysis confirm what seems obvious 
from an examination of the face of the correla- 
tion matrix.28 The simplest of these methods, 
which focuses upon the primary and secondary 
levels of interrelationships, is McQuitty’s 
Elementary Linkage Analysis. ELA shows, 
for each variable, which other is most highly 
correlated with it, as signified by a solid direc- 
tional arrow in the paradigm above; second 


88 See Edgar F. Borgatta, “On Analyzing Cor- 
relation Matrices: Some New Emphases,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 22 (1958-59), pp. 516- 
528. 

89 See fn. 15, supra. 


highest relationships are depicted by broken 
directional arrows: and reciprocal relationships 
are portrayed by pairs of apposite half- 
arrows. 

Figure 1 shows that the closest association is 
between POLIB and ECONS; and that 
PROLIT is most closely related to ECONS, 
JUDCEN with POLIB; while JUDREV and 
JUDACT both are functions of FEDECEN, 
which in turn is most closely related to POLIB. 

Observation of the secondary linkages brings 
out more clearly the principal cluster relation- 
ships. There are three important and interlock- 
ing clusters: (X+, E—, C+), (ŒE—, C+, N—), 
and (C+, N—, A+). PROLIT and JUDREV 
are linked through the (i—, C+) and (C+, 
N —) pairs, respectively; and the (E—, C+, 
N —) triple is the central element in the struc- 
ture. All the other values have either primary 
or secondary links with POLIB, which serves as 
the cornerstone. The two least well integrated 
values are J+ and P+; judicial review of lower 
courts is advocated most frequently in con- 
junction with support for civil liberty and 
litigant deference, while JUDACT is oriented 
toward POLIB and FEDECEN. 

What the above analysis fails adequately to 
emphasize is the low level of association be- 
tween economic conservatism and federal de- 
centralization, which is, however, made quite 
evident by the alternative methods of Hier- 
archical Syndrome Analysis (HSA) and Rank 
Order Typal Analysis (ROTA).*° HSA defines 


4 Idem. 
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TABLE III, PRINCIPAL AXES AND VARIMAX FACTORS 


Factors I* II 

Values 

JUDCEN 28 — .56 
PROLIT .69 — 24 
ECONS .68 — 27 
POLIB 94 — 17 
FEDECEN otk 49 
JUDREV 47 08 
JUDACT .10 47 


(X+, E—, C+, N—) as the only important 
quadruple. 

ROTA, which is the method most sensitive 
to intransitivity of relationships, suggests first 
the (E~, C+) double; next the (X+, E-, 
C+) triple; and then the (X+, E—, C+, N—) 
quadruple. The only intransitivity for the triple 
is a function of the trivial difference between 
POLIB’s correlation of .45 with J+, as com- 
pared to its .44 correlation with X-}+; the only 
other intransitivity is the previously mentioned 
low .19 between E— and N—. ROTA confirms 
that the three policy-making values (J+, A+, 
and P-+) are poorly associated, either with the 
cluster of four or with each other. 

Cluster analysis directs attention to the 
integrative role of political liberalism in the 
structure of Jackson’s attitudes. The most 
general finding would be that there is one pri- 
mary cluster, composed of litigant deference, 
economic conservatism, political liberalism, 
and federal decentralization. There are also 
two overlapping subclusters: JUDREV with 
POLIB and FEDECEN; and JUDCEN with 
POLIB and PROLIT. ECONS has important 
associations only with POLIB and PROLIT. 
The intercorrelations among E—, C+, and 
X+ are the only ones statistically significant at 
the .05 level of confidence. 

The Factor Analysts. I have assumed that fac- 
tor analysis might reveal certain latent rela- 
tionships among the content variables, but that 
the latent structure ought, of course, to be con- 
sistent with the manifest structure developed 
by cluster analysis. Six factors were extracted, 
and 85 per cent of the variance was accounted 
for by the first four axes. Varimax rotation 
loaded most of the variance on the first two ro- 
tated axes, and upon a sixth factor which em- 
phasized the same three variables as did the 
second. In Table III the four principal axes are 
designated by roman numerals, and the two 
rotated factors by roman numerals with prime 
() marks; reversed factors are designated by 
asterisks. 


95E 
III* IVv+ I'* II’ 
63 AT 00 00 
00 — 11 .26 .09 
— .66 —.18 97 —.10 
— .03 14 82 24 
15 — .04 17 27 
48 — .23 01 97 
— .38 77 03 —.01 


Table III shows the first principal axis to b3 
clearly one of political liberalism, and the third 
to be predominately one of economic conserva- 
tism joined with deference to lower courts. Tha 
second and fourth axes focus more upon ths 
policy-making values: the second pairs judicial 
review with judicial decentralization, and fed- 
eral decentralization with “judicial activism; 
while the fourth is mostly concerned with judi- 
cial activism and judicial centralization. None 
of these relationships appear to be illogical ar 
inconsistent, Jackson’s attitude toward civ:] 
liberty appears strongly related to his states’ 
rights sentiments, his attitude toward civil 
liberties claimants, and his economic conserve~- 
tism; the three policy-making values are much 
less important to his political liberalism. Cer- 
tainly, as the third axis suggests, it is sensible 
that at the time when Jackson was on the 
Court, he should associate economic conserve- 
tism with deference to lower court decision- 
making. Similarly, it is plausible for the third 
axis to associate judicial review of executive- 
legislative policy-making with both judicial 
activism and the decentralization of judicial 
policy-making (since the lower federal and state 
courts then were probably more conservative 
than the Supreme Court); but of course judi- 
clal centralization is also a sensible adjunct to 
activism in Supreme Court policy-making. 

Only two relationships worth mentioning are 
shown by the fifth and sixth axes (which are not 
reproduced here). PROLIT correlates —.67, 
and POLIB .33, with V*, indicating that Jacx- 
son by no means sympathized with all eclair- 
ants even when he wrote and voted in support 
of their civil liberty claims—and names such as 
Rosenberg, Beauharnais, and Guy W. Ballard 
(“alias Saint Germain, Jesus, George Washinz- 
ton, and Godfre Ray King”) come readily to 
mind as examples. On VI, FEDECEN is .49 
and JUDREV —.40, suggesting that Jackson 
frequently advocated judicial restraint toward 
state executive-legislative policy-making. 

The varimax factors denote the same two 
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clusters of triples that we observed through 
cluster analysis: the first (X+, E—, C+) on I, 
and the second (C+, N—, A+) on II’. Factor 
I‘ shows that Jackson’s extremely high degree 
of economic conservatism was associated with a 
favorable attitude toward civil liberty, a mod- 
erate amount of sympathy for litigants, and a 
lesser degree of states’ rights sentiment. Stated 
otherwise, his liberal attitude toward personal 
rights was in contradiction to his conservative 
attitude toward property rights. The inconsis- 
tency may lie, however, in contemporary no- 
tions of liberalism rather than in Jackson’s 
thinking. To favor civil liberty means to oppose 
governmental control of personal rights, while 
to favor economic liberalism means to support 
governmental control of property rights. Jack- 
son, therefore, was consistent in his support of 
both the personal and the property rights of the 
individual, in opposition to governmental con- 
trol. He was, in short, more a classic Nine- 
teenth Century than a modern Twentieth Cen- 
tury Itberal.” 

It may seem surprising, at least at first blush, 
to discover that the author of a book entitled 
The Struggle for Judicial Supremacy,” in which 
he vigorously attacked his immediate prede- 
cessors on the Court for their economic conser- 
vatism and defense of an out-moded ideology, 
should become a judge whose most pronounced 
attitude was one of empathy with John Stuart 
Mill rather than with John Maynard Keynes. 
But Jackson the judge did not hesitate to dis- 
sociate himself from what he once characterized 
as “earlier partisan advocacy”; as he remarked 
in the Steel Seizure Case, à propos a policy 
statement he had issued as Attorney General, 
“a judge cannot accept self-serving press state- 
ments of the attorney for one of the interested 
parties [7.e., the previous, not the then occupant 
of the office of President of the United States] 
as authority in answering a constitutional ques- 
tion, even if the advocate was himself.” Of 
course, the correctness of this appraisal rests 
upon the assumption that Jackson did change, 
in his official behavior, from an economic liberal 
to an economic conservative, a proposition that 
we shall test below. 

The close correspondence between the cluster 
and factorial findings is further demonstrated 
by Freure 2, which depicts the three most im- 
portant planes in which we can observe the re- 
lationships among the content values and be- 
tween their major clusters. 

In the liberalism plane, the first cluster is a 


a Cf. The Judicial Mind, op. cit. fn. 11, supra, 
p. 201. 

42 Op. cit. fn. 19, supra. 

48 Concurring in Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Co. v. Sawyer, 343 U. S. 579, 647 (1952). 
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prominent substructure in the configuration; 
and although this cluster includes what clearly 
appear to be a majority of the values that were 
most important to him, these are not the values 
that Jackson seems to emphasize in his vale- 
dictory, the Godkin Lectures.4 There Jackson 
advocates, instead, primarily political liberal- 
ism and the three values aligned with it in the 
first quadrant of the liberalism plane: federal 
decentralization, judicial review, and judicial 
centralization. 

Judicial activism is the most extremely posi- 
tioned value in the policy-making plane, in 
which the second cluster appears prominently. 
If JUDCEN were replaced by the negative 
value for that variable, it (J0 DECEN) would 
appear in the fourth quadrant of the plane, im- 
mediately below JUDREYV, confirming our ear- 
lier observation that in deferring to states 
rights, Jackson argued that judicial review of 
state policy-making should be left to the lower 
courts. But both major clusters are centered 
around and not far from the origin of the space, 
which confirms graphically our previous obser- 
vation that Jackson’s advocacy of judicial ac- 
tivism-—or restraint—was virtually indepen- 
dent of the crux of his system of values. 

In the plane defined by the two rotated fac- 
tors, both major clusters appear in the first 
quadrant, with the first cluster loaded primarily 
on the first rotated axis, and the second cluster 
loaded primarily on the second axis. Here, ju- 
dicial review is independent of economic con- 
servatism, and political liberalism is the most 
important correlate for both of them. From this 
perspective, neither judicial centralization nor 
judicial activism has any bearing upon the 
values in the two clusters. 

It was anticipated that factor analysis would 
reveal latent relationships more subtle than 
those made manifest by cluster analysis. 
Clearly, the factorial analysis confirms very 
strongly the cluster findings, while at the same 
time adding detail, depth, and clarity to the 
perception of the interrelationships among the 
values. One additional finding, that cluster anal- 
ysis did not denote, is most apparent in FIGURE 
2. FEDECEN and PROLIT appear closely as- 
sociated with each other, as well as with 
POLIB, in both liberalism planes; and this is 
also true of the policy-making plane, but with 
the difference that in the latter perspective, 
they constitute (with ECONS) the values that 
are least associated with the function of judi- 
cial policy-making. 


VI. THE TESTS OF THE HYPOTHESES 
We turn now to an examination of the sub- 


4 Op. cit. fn. 23, supra. 
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stantive findings in relation to the set of hy- 
potheses stated earlier, 

(1) The cluster analysis findings denoted two 
overlapping clusters: (X+, E—, C+) and 
(C+, N—, A+). Other research in Supreme 
Court voting behavior has identified attitudes 
toward C and E as the two most basic attitu- 
dinal dimensions for the justices as a group.® 
Voting data for the Court as a whole, collected 
by terms, do not provide sufficient depth to 
make possible cumulative scaling of all the con- 
tent variables discussed in the present study, 
based as it is upon the pooling of opinion data 
for a dozen terms. However, other evidence sug- 
gests that N, A, and J are scalable variables.‘ 
The only cluster element that shows up more 
importantly in Jackson’s opinion-writing be- 
havior than in the voting of the justices as a 
group is the litigant variable. 

There is nothing irrational or illogical about 
the cluster associations. Traditional scholar- 
ship discusses and finds much ambiguity in 
Jackson’s views on issues of economic policy, 
civil liberty, and centralization; but traditional 
scholarship has little to say about Jackson’s 
views toward judicial review of lower courts, 
since the usual concern is with “substantive” 
rather than jurisdictional decision-making; and 
it has nothing whatever to say about Jackson’s 
attitudes toward litigants, since there is no rel- 
evant legal category to encompass this (“‘bias”’ 
means something quite different, in legal par- 
lance)——the fiction being that judges’ decisions 
are not affected by their attitudes toward the 
parties litigant. Our clusters, therefore, seem 
meaningful; they are internally consistent; and 
they reveal relationships that transcend the 
accepted lore about Jackson’s “philosophy as a 
judge.” No basis appears for rejecting Hy- 
pothesis 1. 

(2) Hypothesis 2 states that the latent atti- 
tudinal dimensions revealed by factor analysis 
will correspond to the scaling and factorial 
attitudinal dimensions that independent re- 
search has identified as common for the Court 
during the period in which Jackson served. The 
scaling and factor research in the attitudes of 
the whole Court covers the period of the 1946- 
62 Terms, which includes the last eight terms of 
Jackson’s tenure. These data show that Jack- 
son’s average rank was between fourth and 
fifth on C and between eighth and ninth on E.4 
In relation to the seventeen other justices who 
were on the Court during the period 1946-68, 
Jackson ranked 10th on political liberalism, and 
17th on economic liberalism.** Evidently he was 


% The Judicial Mind, op.cit. fn. 11, supra, ch. 5. 
4 Ibid., pp. 146-157, 

47 Ibid., pp. 104-107, 130-133. 

4% Tbid., pp. 125, 145. 
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a, political moderate but an economic conser- 
vative in his attitudes, as one would infer from 
his voting behavior in relation to his colleagues. 
Moreover, in that behavior and during that 
period, Jackson was a moderate on a Court that 
became more conservative, as a group, toward 
civil liberty; and he was a conservative on a 
Court that became more liberal, as a group, 
toward economic policy. 

The political and the economic variables were 
the two most important attitudinal scales for 
the Justices as a group, throughout the 1946-63 
period. Many justices are liberals, and some are 
conservatives, on both scales; but it is pre- 
cisely because other justices are (like Jackson) 
more liberal toward political than economic 
issues—or, like Tom Clark, politically conser- 
vative but economically moderate—that two 
scales are necessary in order adequately to 
measure the similarities and differences among 
the justices with regard to the major com- 
ponents of modern liberalism. 

Once comparisons are made between his vot- 
ing in the political and economic cases in which 
he wrote opinions, and his rank position on the 
general C and E voting scales, it becomes rele- 
vant to Inquire whether the votes with opinions 
constitute a representative sample of the uni- 
verses of political and economic voting data, 
Although, as we noted earlier, the sample is 
representative to the extent that it includes the 
same ratio of C and E votes, to total votes, as 
does the universe of voting data, this finding 
does not inform us concerning the correspon- 
dence between the direction of those votes, in 
the sample and in the universe.‘ For the polit- 
ical variables, the ratios of liberal to total 
votes are .67 for the sample and .34 for the uni- 
verse, during the period before the 1945 Term; 
and .50 (sample) and .34 (universe) thereafter. 
The ratios for the entire period of twelve terms 
are .53 and .34. For the economic variable, the 
corresponding ratios are .57 and .43 (before the 
1945 Term), .26 and .13 (afterward), and .39 
and .26 (overall). Taking into consideration the 
different frequency sums to which these ratios 
relate, and using a two-tailed test, the differ- 
ence is significant (at < .05) between all pairs 
of ratios except for economic voting during the 
earlier subperiod—and even that difference is 


48 The data for voting in decisions with opinion 
are reported in Table V; for the marginal dis- 
tributions for all Jackson’s votes in decisions on 
the merits of the political and economic scale 
variables, see fn. 56 and 57. A comparison of these 
two sources shows that for those (non-sample) 
cases in which he wrote no opinion, the voting 
marginals (before and after the 1945 Term) are: 
for ©, 11-36 and 37-104; and for E, 40-66 and 
8-127, 
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significant, if we compare Jackson’s voting in 
cases with opinion with his voting in cases in 
which he wrote no opinion. Evidently, Jack- 
son voted consistently more liberally on both 
political and economic issues, in the cases in 
which he wrote opinions, than when he voted 
without opinion. This (one might infer) may 
have been for the very good reason that he 
= chose to write separate opinions, or was as- 
signed the opinion of the Court, in those cases 
in which he was prepared to take what was for 
him a relatively liberal position. But we must 
likewise conclude that in his overall decisional 
behavior, Jackson was even more conservative 
than he appears to be on the basis of the present 
analysis of the cases in which he wrote opinions. 
Jackson also tended to be more liberal in his 
opinion-writing than in his voting toward ei- 
ther C or E, although these differences are only 
marginally significant at about .10 (two-tailed). 
The data are suggestive, therefore, of a consis- 
tent scalar relationship for both variables: that 
Jackson was most liberal in his opinions; that 
he was relatively moderate in his voting in cases 
in which he wrote opinions, and that he was 
most conservative in his voting in the cases in 
which he wrote no opinions. 

Since Jackson’s verbal support for civil lib- 
erty was more extreme than his voting support, 
while his verbal support for economic conserva- 
tism was less extreme than his voting support, 
we should interpret Factor I of Table III as in- 
dicating for Jackson a more favorable attitude 
to political liberalism, and a less extreme atti- 
tude of economic conservatism, than are sug- 
gested by scaling and factor analysis based on 
observations of his voting behavior. There is 
certainly nothing inconsistent, however, be- 
tween the two sets of data; to the contrary they 
reinforce each other strongly, and the more so 
once we recognize the apparently consistent 
differentials between his verbal and his voting 
behavior. 

Both factors I and I’ show Jackson’s political 
and economic attitudes to be functions of a sin- 
gle factor of liberalism. Factor analysis of vot- 
ing data for the Court shows precisely the same 
thing, with the difference that observations for 
a set of nine justices make it possible to relate 
cumulative scales, representing the C and E 
variables, to the reference axes in factorial 
space. Typically, the C and E scales are highly 
correlated with the first centroid axis, which 
appears as the mean between the scales.” As 


60 Cf. Edwards v. California, 314 U. S. 160 
(1941) [concurring opinion]; and West Virginia 
State Board of Education v. Barnette, 319 U.S. 
624 (1943). [opinion of the Court] 

& The Judicial Mind, op. cit. fn. 11, supra, pp. 
209-217. 
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noted above, Jackson in relation to his col- 
leagues was a moderate on civil liberties but the 
most extreme conservative on the Court on 
economic issues (although Whittaker, who 
joined the Court after Jackson’s death, was 
even more extreme in economic conservatism). 
This attitudinal combination of political mod- 
eration and economic conservatism has been 
identified with the ideological type Pragmati 
Conservatism; and among the eighteen jus- 
tices who served during the seventeen-term 
period 1946-1963, Jackson ranked 18th on lib- 
eralism but second on the pragmatism dimen- 
sion—on which he was exceeded only by Gold- 
berg (for whom only the data of a single term 
were available). Pragmatism was there defined 
as a function of the component ideologies of in~ 
dividualism and libertarianism; and on the 
individualism factor, Jackson typically ranked 
very high—in five of the eight terms, 1946- 
1953, he ranked first.’ 

Jackson can best be characterized, on the 
basis of his voting in relationship to his col- 
leagues, as ideologically a pragmatic, individ- 
ualistic conservative; and attitudinally as a po- 
litical moderate and economic conservative. 
Nothing revealed by the present study is in- 
consistent with calling him a conservative 
judge with a high regard for individualism and 
pragmatism, These sre all qualities which have 
been stressed as typical of him, by previous 
commentators upon his philosophy. Barnett 
concludes that “His general position has been 
individualistic, pragmatic, hard to predict, 
middle-of-the-road, and, on balance, conserva- 
tive.”5t Weidner chsracterizes his approach 70 
civil liberties as “pragmatic.” Jackson himself, 
incidentally, cited William James in a pro civil 
liberty opinion—and James is hardly an a- 
thority frequently invoked by Supreme Court 
justices, 

It is true that the latent voting-factor ideol- 
ogies are different from the second, third, and 
fourth opinion-content factors, which relate to 
manifest attitudes. On the other hand, we have 
found significant differences between his verbal 
behavior and his voting behavior in general; 
and this destroys any empirical basis for the £s- 
sumption (underlying Hypothesis 2) that the 
attitudes revealed by Jackson’s opinions neces- 


52 Ibid., pp. 262, 266, 271. 

8 Ibid., pp. 204, 224. 

& Barnett, op. cil. fn. 2, supra, p. 241. Cf. the 
works, all there cited, of the following authors: 
Fairman at p. 487; Gerhart, “A Decade of Mr. 
Justice Jackson,” at pp. 969, 971; Jaffe at pp. 
992-993; Nielson at pp. 384, 401-403; and 
Weidner at p. 593. 

& United States v. Ballard, 322 U. S. 78, 93 
(1944). 
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sarily would correspond to the attitudes inferred 
from his general voting behavior. The manifest 
opinion factors are a function of the means he 
employed to proffer a formal rationalization for 
a, small portion of his total votes, and frequently, 
in direct relationship with small groups (and of- 
ten, with none) of his colleagues; the latent vot- 
ing factors are a function of his conjoint rela- 
ship with all his colleagues. Neither the strate- 
gies nor the tactics nor the processes that 
govern opinion-writing and voting are the same, 
The opinion-factors tell us what was most 
common in the relationships among Jackson’s 
manifest attitudes in what he chose to write 
“for the record”; while the voting factors in- 
form us what was most common among the la~ 
tent ideologies of all the justices—Jackson plus 
eight colleagues. What we ought reasonably to 
have expected, in comparing two such sets of 
factors, was not congruence, but the absence of 
inconsistency. 

The first factor—liberalism—is the same for 
both sets. The subsequent opinion factors rep- 
resent attitudes that were important for Jack- 
son in the cases in which he wrote opinions, and 
which were fundamental components of his per- 
sonal system of values; but these were not val- 
ues accepted as the most important criteria for 
decision by enough of his colleagues, so as to 
appear as important components of the first 
three (at least) factors common to the justices 
as a group in their voting over the period of the 
past two decades. 

We conclude that there is certainly no basis 
for the complete rejection of Hypothesis 2. It 
cannot be confirmed in its entirety in the form 
stated, but the reason lies in the ineptitude of 
our formulation of the hypothesis rather than in 
any basic inconsistency in the two sets of factor 
data. Hypothesis 2 must therefore be partially 
rejected, but our test of it has not been un- 
fruitful, The present intensive study of the 
opinions of a single justice, and the related ex- 
tensive studies of the voting behavior of the 
Court as a group differ in many respects meth- 
odologically; yet, to the extent that they may 
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TABLE IV. INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG VALUES 
AND VOTES FOR THE POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC 
VARIABLES 

Values 
E C 

a F = “ae 

c + 3 2 2 23 

_ 0 3 10 4 

p= ~ .600 .659 

V X= 16.95 

o p <.005 
t a 

e E + 1 23 1 1 

8 — 23 6 1 4 

b= 751 .000 

X? = 29,92 [Fisher’s] 

p < .0005 = .833 


appropriately be compared, they are in very 
substantial agreement. 

(3) Hypothesis 3 assumes a significantly 
high positive correlation between Jackson’s 
opinions and votes, in support of the political 
and the economic content-variables. Table IV 
shows that the correlation between values and 
votes (1) for political liberalism is positive and 
moderately high, and (2) for economie liberal- 
ism also is positive and slightly higher. Con- 
versely, the cross correlation between political 
values and economic votes is zero, and between 
economic values and political votes it is nega- 
tive and moderately high. 

These correlations were calculated from only 
that part of the complete data in which the vot- 
ing and the content variables were observed to 
occur together in the same decisions. Table V 
reports the sets of marginals for all votes and 
content-values for both C and E, for each of the 
three major time periods. 

On the basis of the demonstrated relation- 
ships between content-values and votes, for 


TABLE V, MARGINAL FREQUENCIES OF VALUES AND VOTES FOR THE POLITICAL 
l AND ECONOMIC VARIABLES, BY MAJOR PERIODS 


1941-44 
C E C 

+ =- + -|+ 

Values 5 2 19 10 13 


1946-49 1950-53 
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TABLE VI. ASSOCIATIONS BETWEEN CONTENT AND OPINION VARIABLES 


Content N A J x P 
Opinion +- += +- +- 
Institutional 12 13 514 8 44 13 34 1748 
Concurring 6 3 2 7 412 2 8 
Dissenting 514 1018 7 23 23 21 


both variables, I conclude that Hypothesis 3 
is confirmed. 

(4) Hypothesis 4 supposes no significant dif- 
ferences between Jackson’s content-values as 
articulated in concurring and in dissenting 
opinions, but expects them as between institu- 
tional and separate opinions. For purposes of the 
analysis below, ‘majority opinions” include 
both institutional and concurring opinions; 
“separate opinions” include both concurring 
and dissenting opinions; and institutional opin- 
ions continue to mean opinions for the Court. 
The data to be discussed are reported in Table 
VI. 

We shall also examine an alternative Hy- 
pothesis 4’, which states the orthodox view: 
that there will be significant differences between 
majority and dissenting opinions (and, by im- 
plication, not otherwise), 

In general, the first part of Hypothesis 4— 
that concurring and dissenting opinions will 
show no significant differences in content-values 
—cannot be disproved statistically by our data. 
None of the differences is significant at the .05 
level of confidence. For content-variable N, the 
significance level is only slightly greater than 
.10 (two-tailed), and for P, it is less than .10 but 
greater than .05; these differences might be 
considered marginally significant. Jackson dis- 
tinctly tended to argue for decentralization 
when he dissented. The difference for P is even 
more pronounced, however, when majority and 
dissenting opinions are compared; so the latter 
interpretation seems the more important one. 
For none of the variables, then, are differences 
between concurring and dissenting opinions 
statistically significant; and one of the two 
marginal contrasts is less important than an- 
other relationship to be considered below. 

It is much easier, of course, to fail to find 
significant differences than to find them; so the 
test for the second part of the hypothesis is 
much the more important of the two tests. 
None of the differences between institutional 
opinions and concurrences is significant. There 
are significant differences between institutional 
opinions and dissents for E (and its component 
subvariables) and for X, and there are margin- 


714 
8 54 


C E E(3) E(4) E(5) 
(National) (State) (Monopoly) 

Rose. A R TR ee ee. ER 

97 25 8 10 0 13 0 10 9 

10 5 42 3 2 1 0 0 0 

15 4 13828 6 8 7 5 4 22 


ally significant differences for P; but most of 
these differences are even greater when major- 
ity opinions are compared with dissents, so as 
before I shall assume that the latter interpreta- 
tion should be preferred. 

Institutional opinions were also compazed 
with separate opinions, but nothing new was 
revealed by this examination. The frequencies 
for concurrences are so much lower than for dis- 
sents that practically all of the differences that 
appear must be attributed to the effect of she 
latter variable; and the differences observed are 
of the same order as those discussed immedi- 
ately above. I find no significant differences 
that properly can be construed as appertaining 
to a comparison of institutional opinions with 
concurring or dissénting opinions, let alone 
both. Consequently, Hypothesis 4 must be re- 
jected. 

Significant differences emerge, however, be- 
tween majority and dissenting opinions, for 
economic liberalism and each of its three com- 
ponent variables (freedom from national re- 
straint of economic liberty, freedom from state 
restraint of economic liberty, and pro business 
monopoly), at confidence levels ranging from 
less than .05 to less than .001, two-tailed. 

Two other variables also show significant 
differences. Jackson was anti-litigant in his ma- 
jority opinions, and ambivalent in dissent; and 
also significant is his tendency to argue for pol- 
icy activism in majority more than in dissent- 
ing opinions. Thus, almost half of the variables 
show important differences in Jackson’s opin- 
ion behavior when he voted with the majority 
as compared to when he dissented. I conclude 
that alternative Hypothesis 4’ is partially con- 
firmed by these data; to the extent that signifi- 
cant differences appear in Jackson’s opinion 
behavior, they support the traditional view 
that a dissenting judge articulates his attitudes 
more outspokenly than one who votes with the 
majority. My own hypothesis, which was in- 
ferred from socio-psychological theory, is not 
supported by the evidence of this study. 

(5) Hypothesis 5 consists of a set of more 
specific hypotheses about changes in Jackson’s 
opinion and voting behavior, in response to 
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what are assumed to have been critical events 
in his career. 

5.1. This hypothesis states that Jackson þe- 
came increasingly more conservative the longer 
he remained on the Court; and we have stipu- 
lated that, in order to confirm it, the data must 
provide evidence of progressive change through 
each of three major time periods. The data to 
test this hypothesis are contained in Table V, 
supra. Our present interest is in a comparison 
of the marginal distributions, between periods, 
for each of the four variables (political content- 
values, political votes, economic content-val- 
ues, and economic votes). 

For political content-values, no significant 
differences are evident between periods; while 
for political votes and economic content-values 
change occurs, and in the predicted direction, 
but only between the first and second periods, 
and even then it is not significant. For economic 
votes also, change occurs in the predicted di- 
rection between the first and second periods, 
and it is significant at less than .005; but no 
significant difference is discernible between the 
second and third periods. Therefore, the data 
for none of these four variables confirm the 
hypothesis; if Jackson became more conserva- 
tive we must seek some other explanation than 
aging in office to account for it. 

5.2. Was there a significant increase in Jack- 
son’s dissenting behavior after his failure to ob- 
tain the Chief Justiceship? Before the 1946 
Term, the ratio of Jackson’s majority to dis- 
senting opinions was 69:24; thereafter it was 
120:89. The difference between the ratios for 
the two periods is significant at <.005 (using 
X? and a one-tailed test). The percentage of his 
dissents was 26 in the earlier period, and 48 in 
the later one. Jackson’s rate of dissent in- 
creased by two-thirds after the 1945 Term, but 
was quite stable thereafter: 44 per cent for the 
period of the 1946-1949 Terms, and 42 per cent 
thereafter. Of course, the causal relationship 
implied by this hypothesis rests upon inference 
only; it will be no more persuasive than the 
reasons adduced to support it. The data con- 
firm the descriptive portion of the hypothesis, 
however, and we cannot reject the hypothesis 
on the basis of these findings. 

5.3. Did Jackson become more conservative 
in his attitude toward civil liberties, after his 
experience as chief prosecutor at Nuremberg? 
Evidently not: when the data for the 1946-49 
and 1950-53 periods (Table V) are combined, 
the direction of change is right for both content- 
values and votes, but X? is only 0.03 and 1.38, 
respectively, and neither of these is significant 
even for a one-tailed test. This hypothesis is 
not confirmed by these data.™ 
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5.4. Did Jackson become more conservative 
in his attitude toward economic issues after the 
end of World War II? Again, Table V provides 
the relevant data. The change is in the right 
direction, for both the content value and voting 
and it is significant at <.05 in both instances 
—for voting, indeed, p <.0005.5 The relative 
frequency of his expressions of economic con- 
servatism increased by about two-thirds after 
the 1945 Term: by 62 per cent (from 34 per 
cent to 55 per cent) for the content value and 
by 72 per cent (from 43 per cent to 74 per cent) 
for voting. The percentages of economic con- 
servatism for the second and third periods are 
56 and 54 per cent for the content values, and 
76 and 71 per cent for voting. This shows that 
both his opinion and his voting behavior were 
highly stable, in regard to this variable, after 
his return to the Court in 1946. Since the direc- 
tion of both his verbal and his voting support 
was E+ during the first period and was E— 
thereafter, it seems warranted to infer that 
Jackson was an economic liberal during his 
first four terms on the Court, and an economic 
conservative thereafter. As in the case of Hy- 
pothesis 5.2, the causal portion of the present 
hypothesis rests upon inference from biograph- 
ical data but the objective fact of a significant 


TABLE VII. POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC VARIABLES, 
BEFGRE AND AFTER THE END OF THE 


1948 TERM 
C E 
Period Values Votes Values Votes 
+- te Hm + — 
1941-44, 1946-48; 14 7] 20 16127 19] 32 37 
1949-53|;21 9] 25 24/15 19| 14 34 














8 For all Jackson’s votes on the merits (in- 
cluding decisions in which he wrote no opinions), 
the marginals for the political variable are 21-41 
for the period before the 1945 Term, and 72-139 
thereafter. X? for these two ratios is 0.013, which 
indicates that the goodness of fit is significant at 
>.95. Certainly these data confirm the refuta- 
tion of this hypothesis. 

87 For all Jackson’s votes (including decisions 
in which he wrote no opinions), the marginals for 
the economic variable are 68-87 for the period 
before the 1945 Term, and 26-177 thereafter. XK? 
for these two ratios is 32.5, which indicates that 
the increase in the conservatism of his voting on 
economic issues is significant at <.0005, irrespec- 
tive of whether or not he wrote opinions to ra- 
tionalize his votes. 
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shift in Jackson’s official behavior in relation to 
economic policy, which coincided with the 
World War II period and its aftermath, seems 
indisputable. The hypothesis cannot be re- 
jected on the basis of these data and findings. 

5.5. Our final hypothesis is obviously in con- 
tradiction with the preceding hypotheses 5.1, 
5.3, and 5.4, each of which assumed that Jack- 
son became more conservative in his attitudes to- 
ward either civil liberty or economic issues, or 
both, during the period following his return to 
the Court from a year’s leave of absence. Hy- 
pothesis 5.5 states that Jackson became more 
liberal, in regard to both civil liberty and eco- 
nomic issues, after the deaths of Murphy and 
Rutledge. The test for this hypothesis requires 
the partitioning of the data into two sets: the 
1941-44, 1946-48 Terms; and the 1949-53 
Terms. 

Only the political content-value changes in 
the predicted direction; and this change is so 
minimal that the goodness of fit of the two mar- 
ginal distributions is significant at >.97 (with 
X? <.003)! Not only are the changes for the 
other three variables in the wrong direction; 
economic voting is significantly more conserva- 
tive although, as we have seen, this change be- 
gan earlier, as demonstrated by the even higher 
X? for change toward economic conservatism 
after the 1944 Term. But the fact that this hy- 
pothesis must so clearly be rejected is not with- 
out interest. Jackson’s rank in voting in sup- 
port of civil liberty shifted abruptly from sixth 
to fourth, after Murphy and Rutledge left the 
Court. It would be possible for an analyst 
working only with the C scale data to interpret 
this shift in rank as evidence that he changed in 
his attitude, toward increasing sympathy for 
civil liberty, during his last five terms on the 


88 The Judicial Mind, op. cit. fn. 11, supra, pp. 
105, 118-115. 
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TABLE VIIL. SUMMARY OF TESTS OF HYPOTHESES 


Hyp . be Subject De 
sis cisian 
l Clusters + 
2 Factors 0 
3 Equivalence of liberalism content- 
values and votes zE 
4 Institutional opinions and sepa- 


rate opinions 
Majority and dissenting opinions 0 
Increasing conservatism — 
Increasing dissent after 1945 

Term 
Increasing C — after 1945 Term 
Increasing E — after 1945 Term 
Increasing liberalism after 1948 

Term 


or or or 
Ct He Go b e 
+14 


Court. The present data demonstrate the dan- 
ger of attempting to make anything other than 
relational inferences, when one is working with 
ordinal data, for which the underlying metric 
is unknown and indeed, in terms of such data, 
incapable of being determined. The appropri- 
ate inference from Jackson’s rise in scale rank 
after 1948 would be that, in relation to a cif- 
ferent (and generally, more conservative) set 
of colleagues, Jackson appeared to be more 
favorable to civil liberty than a majority of his 
colleagues. But Table VII indicates that his 
own attitude toward civil liberty did not be- 
come more favorable; to the contrary, the 
changes in his opinion and voting behavior 
toward civil liberty were quite insignificant, 
and his voting trend was toward greater con- 
servatism. 

(6) Table VIII summarizes the decisions 
that were reached for each of the hypotheses in 
the tests discussed above. 


TABLE IX. ECONOMIC LIBERALISM AND CONSERVATISM IN MAJORITY AND 
DISSENTING OPINIONS, BEFORE AND AFTER THE 1945 TERM 


Period 1941-44 1946-53 
E Variable Values Votes Values Votes 
-~ + — + ad -+ ~~ + 

Opinions 
Majority ` 3 15 12 28 7 14 23 15 
Dissenting 7 4 0 21 9 27 3 

o= .480 .548 363 332 

xX? 4.75 11.98 5.31 6.05 

p< 025 .0005 .025 Ol 
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An examination of Table VIII suggests an 
additional hypothesis not formulated in ad- 
vance of the general analysis of the data. The 
confirmation of Hypotheses 5.2 and 5.4 sug- 
gests the question of the relationship between 
Jackson’s economic conservatism and his dis- 
senting behavior. We now know that both his 
tendency to dissent and his conservatism to- 
ward economic policy increased significantly 
after his return to the Court in 1946; and 
Tables IV and V both show that his increased 
economic conservatism during the later period 
was manifested in both his opinions and his 
votes. Jackson, in other words, behaved pri- 
marily as an economic liberal during the earlier 
period, and primarily as an economic con- 
servative during the later period; and his 
switch to conservatism was accompanied by an 
increasing tendency to dissent. Therefore, it 
seemed reasonable to infer Hypothesis 6: that 
there was a significantly high and positive cor- 
relation between the economic content-vari- 
able and the opimion-variable differences, in 
that Jackson supported the liberal position in 
the majority and the conservative position in 
dissent. To test this hypothesis, let us specify 
that the stipulated correlation must be ob- 
served with both the content and the voting 
variables during both periods. Thus, the hy- 
pothesis would test the relationship between 
the opinion variable and both the content and 
voting variables, for Jackson’s period of eco- 
nomic liberalism and also for his period of eco- 
nomic conservatism. Confirmation would also 
establish that the relationship was independent 
of the direction of his support of the economic 
variable. 

It is clear from viewing Table IX that Hy- 
pothesis 6 cannot be rejected. The correlations 
for both the content value and voting are quite 
stable, notwithstanding Jackson’s meta- 
morphosis from a liberal to a conservative posi- 
tion.5 Of particular interest are the minor 
diagonals of the four-fold tables, which show 
that Jackson argued in support of economic 
liberalism in dissenting opinions just as often—— 
indeed, a bit more often—than he supported 
economic conservatism in majority opinions. 
In his voting, however, he frequently upheld 


5 The corresponding correlations between 
political liberalism/conservatism (in either con- 
tent-values or voting) and majority/dissenting 
opinions, are negative, low, and insignificant. Of 
course for the entire period of twelve terms, the 
correlations for the economie variables neces- 
sarily are positive and significant: .475 between 
content-values and opinions, and .458 between 
voting and opinions. 
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the conservative position in the majority, while 
dissenting only thrice in support of economic 
liberalism during his entire period of service 
on the Court. The importance of this finding 
will be apparent presently. 

One thing is obvious: the causal parts of 
Hypotheses 5.2 and 5.4, which were accepted 
tentatively, must be reconsidered. If Jackson’s 
increasing dissenting behavior and economic 
conservatism are so highly and consistently 
correlated, we cannot remain satisfied with in- 
dependent explanations for each: that his dis- 
senting should be attributed to his disappoint- 
ment over his failure to become Chief Justice, 
while his economic conservatism is attributed 
to the end of the need for Judicial support for 
the war effort, as well as to the collapse of his 
political ambitions. In the light of Table IX, it 
seems preferable to rely upon the broader ex- 
planation for both his increasing dissidence 
and his switch to economic conservatism. 
“Switch” is probably a very poorly chosen 
word to describe Jackson’s behavior, however, 
if our interest goes beyond the manifest facts 
to the latent factors. 

As we noted above, Jackson was no more 
prepared to dissent in behalf of economic 
liberalism in his ‘‘liberal” period than during 
his “conservative” period. Given his own 
sophisticated sensitivity to the political impli- 
eations of dissenting behavior, consider that 
he was unwilling ever to dissent, even once, in 
support of the position that we can assume 
would have furthered his political ambitions, 
during the time when such a display of con- 
spicuous economic liberalism might have done 
him the most good, politically speaking. I at- 
tribute his failure so to behave, with such ra- 
tionality, to a consistency with his own most 
strongly rooted attitude; and the evidence of 
the present study strongly indicates that this 
was economic conservatism. Therefore, Jack- 
son’s change in his opinions to greater support 
for economic conservatism, and his reinforcing 
dissenting behavior, reflected not a conversion 
to a new view of political economy, but rather 
a reversion—at least, at the behavioral level— 
to the beliefs of his forefathers, his youth, and 
his manhood prior to his entry into political 
office. 


V. CONCLUSION 


A significant positive correlation exists be- 
tween Jackson’s verbal and voting support for 
political liberalism, although his overall voting 
record manifested less sympathy for civil 


80 All three economically liberal dissents came 
in the 1952 Term. 
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libertarianism than did his opinions; in rela- 
tion to his colleagues, Jackson consistently was 
a moderate in his voting on civil liberty issues. 
He showed a slight but not significant tendency 
toward greater political conservatism after the 
end of World War II, which apparently was 
quite independent of the swings of his col- 
leagues toward greater (1946-48 Terms) and 
toward lesser (1949-1953 Terms) political 
hberalism. 

The issue to which Jackson was most deeply 
attached was economic policy, and a very high 
and significant correlation shows up between 
his opinion and voting behavior in this regard. 
Renowned as an economic liberal at the time of 
his appointment to the Court, he maintained 
this image, in both his opinions and his voting, 
only during his first four terms. After the war, 
his behavior changed sharply and significantly 
to strong and consistent support of economic 
conservatism; and throughout his last eight 
terms on the Court, he vied with Frankfurter 
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for the bottom position in the cumulative scales 
of voting in support of economic liberal- 
ism. His rate of dissent in behalf of economic 
conservatism doubled during this later period. 

His espousal of economic liberalism and 
relatively low rate of dissent during the wer 
years were generalized characteristics of his 
official behavior, in addition to being specifi- 
cally related to each other. The same was true of 
his economic conservatism and much higher 
rate of dissent after the war. My conclusion ts 
that Jackson’s economic liberalism was a 
necessary function of his political career; and 
that the collapse of his political ambitions for 
the Chief Justiceship and even the presidency 
best explains his reversion to economic con- 
servatism and his increasing dissidence. With 
life tenure as an associate justice, he had noth- 
ing more to lose; and so he wrote and voted in 
support of the value that was most funda- 
mentally related to his way of life and his 
career before he went into politics. 


CONFINING CONDITIONS AND REVOLUTIONARY 
BREAKTHROUGHS* 


Orro KirncHHEIMERT 
Columbia University 


I want to try to connect the course of several 
regimes with what, for want of a better name, 
I shall call “confining conditions’~~the par- 
ticular social and intellectual conditions present 
at the births of these regimes. Do I prejudice 
the case by calling the sum total of the pre- 
revolutionary situation confining conditions 
rather than calling them more neutrally, as Val 
Lorwin suggested to me, simply antecedent 
conditions? Yet every situation which a new 
regime finds at its inception is an antecedent 
one. I am concerned specifically—and only— 
with the conditions that have to be overcome 
if the new regime is to continue. How the new 
regime may accomplish this, or may fail to, is 
the subject of this paper. Therefore I consider 
the nature of the confining conditions, chiefly 
those of social structure; the nature of the new 
regime; and the nature of the methods avail- 
able to it, as well as those it adopts to over- 
come the confining conditions. 

In discussing political action, we often ask 
the question: did the man or the group have to 
act the way he, or they, did? What other op- 
tions were open, ¢.g., to Stalin in the late 1920s? 
Not being satisfied with the answer that, given 
the character of Stalin, the eventual course of 
action was really to be expected all along, we 
might profitably shift the question to a differ- 
ent level. To what extent do the circumstances 
attendant upon the rise of a new regime deter- 
mine its subsequent actions? The late Franz 
Neumann raised such questions in regard to 
the course of the National Socialist regime. His 
Behemoth was an impressive attempt to show 
how the confining conditions under which the 
regime worked—especially the fact that it 
came to power with the help of leaders of 
German heavy industry—not only switched 
the track for the National Socialists, but ex- 
plained many of their patterns of actions long 
after their regime was firmly established. 

Yet Neumann’s account of the German state 
organization and its supersession by the move- 
ment-type party already foreshadows the 
problems which increasingly preoccupied his 


* Work on this article, first prepared as a paper 
for the 1965 APSA meeting in Washington, D.C., 
was made possible by a grant from the Social 
Science Research Council. 

t Deceased November 22, 1965. 


thoughts (although only in fragmentary publi- 
cations) in his later years. To what extent can a 
revolutionary power structure move away from 
the specific constellation of forces which pre- 
sided over its origin, and move off in a different 
direction of its own? 


I 


Neumann had little difficulty with the nega- 
tive test. Whoever fails to put his hands on the 
switch—either because of a lack of the social 
prerequisites (France in 1848) or because of a 
lack of will power (Germany in 1918)-—cannot 
deflect the current into new circuits. Neither 
the leaders of the incipient French labor and 
Socialist movement of 1848, nor the leaders of 
the numerically strong but unimaginative 
organizations of the German Socialists in 1918, 
ever tried to put their hands on the switches. 
Crowded from the center of power, they soon 
could not even hold to the position of initiating 
incremental changes. Even the modest role of 
setting into motion long-range changes, with 
all due anticipatory consideration of other 
power-holders’ reactions, escapes the group 
which fails to make a political breakthrough. 
Such a group becomes an object, rather than a 
subject, of the political process. 

The capacity to compress thoroughgoing or 
revolutionary change—as distinct from incre- 
mental change-—into a minimum of time, 
according to the new power-holders’ own time- 
table, is the test of revolutionary victory. What 
are the possible dimensions, and what are the 
limits, of such capacity for change? In his later 
publications, and on the basis of Soviet ex- 
perience, Neumann held that political power 
could make itself supreme and thereby make 
itself the font of economic power.! 


pi 


But what does this supremacy amount to? 
Let us first look at Hitler’s Germany and 
Stalin’s Russia. By the 1930s Germany had be- 
come a highly industrialized country. Yet its 
style of inter-group relations, in spite of formal 


1 See esp. ch. 1, “Approaches to the study of 
political power,” and ch. 10, “Economics and 
Politics in the 20th century,” in Franz Neumann, 
The Democratic and the Authoritarian State 
(Glencoe, 1957). 
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constitutional change, still reflected the mood 
and conditions of a bygone era. Perhaps scaling 
down the politically and economically expen- 
sive position of Eastern agrarian elements 
might have eliminated enough of the ana- 
chronism to allow the restructuring of class re- 
lations on a more modern, cooperative basis. 

Instead of opting for that sort of program, 
Germany started a course of imperialist con- 
quests in the heart of Europe, with the new 
political elite lording it over both the domestic 
scene and the subject countries. This course 
entailed extraordinary risks, which only a 
revolutionary group, able to ride roughshod 
over all opposition, would take. 

To put it another way, the industrialists 
were a specialized functional elite falling in 
with the deliberate option of a revolutionary 
political group. Whatever the apparent short- 
term risks and the factors of long-range in- 
stability in this choice, the conquest of Europe, 
western and eastern, represented one way of 
producing an entirely new realignment of in- 
ternal forces, superseding the need to rearrange 
internal group relations in a manner more com- 
mon in Western Europe. 

Inter-group relations had changed as a con- 
sequence of the economic crisis and were cer- 
tainly overripe for restructuring. The degree of 
their restructuring was an open question, but 
not its direction. That restructuring had to 
take into account the loss of power suffered by 
the labor groups as a consequence of the eco- 
nomic crisis and of their own continuing fratri- 
cidal cleavages. 

The brutal imperialism on a neo-populist 
basis, with its efficient mixture of revolu- 
tionary political organization and industrial- 
society elements, had its roots in the ideological 
and material conditions of German society. 
But this imperialism was at most the con- 
tingent, not the necessary outcome. Within the 
context of an advanced industrial society, an 
authoritarian-bureaucratic regime that might 
have tried to overcome the political disequi- 
librium with the support or incorporation of 
some sections of a crisis-inflated mass move- 
ment, was aS much a possibility as the total 
seizure of power by a revolutionary mass move- 
ment itself. In fact, when the Nazis took over 
power, they operated for some months in a 
manner intended to leave the population in the 
dark as to whether their practices would corre- 
spond to or amalgamate with the bureaucratic- 
authoritarian solution. This tactic facilitated 
the undisturbed take-over of power by the 
mass movement.? Between the conditioning 


2 The various expectations during the transi- 


factors of its inception and the reality of the 
Third Reich, were the intervening visions, the 
organizing genius and the perseverance of the 
revolutionary political group. 

Let us turn to the case of the Soviet Union. 
In order to obtain a measure of initial ac- 
ceptance, the leaders of the Petrograd Revolu- 
tion had to put their stamp of approval on the 
seizure of the gentry’s land by the peasantry. 
However, this policy aggravated the age-old 
difficulties which had beset the Russian polity 
and whick Stolypin’s dissolution of the Obshina 
had only started to tackle: the need of ac- 
celerating transformation to an industrial 
society by simultaneously shifting population 
to the cities and modernizing agricultural 
methods. Stalin’s forced collectivization was 
an answer to the difficulties caused by the 
lower rate of industrial growth and reagrarian- 
ization of the country in the 1920s, which 
coincided with the considerable rural exodus to 
the cities. Having at his disposal a strong 
enough administrative apparatus to reverse the 
process of Kulakization under the NEP and to 
collectivize agriculture, Stalin had a range of 
choices in regard te the methods of collectiv- 
ization. If he wanted to industrialize rapidly, 
however, he probably had little choice about 
the principle of collectivization. Left alone, the 
peasants would have dictated both the pace 
and the direction of industrialization by con- 
suming more and delivering less food to the 
rest of the country. 

What matters in this context is the inter- 
relation between socio-economic conditioning 
and the discretionary element left to the de- 
cision of the regime. The setting up of larger 
agricultural units and the shifting of agricul- 
tural surplus population to industrial life were 
bound to take place under almost any regime. 
The revolutionary approval of land seizure by 
the peasantry, plus the conditions of the NEP 
period, had aggravated the regime’s difficulties 
by creating an important new proprietary in- 
terest at a time when the regime was unable to 
offer enough industrial goods to entice the 
peasants to part voluntarily with their pro- 
duce. Yet, at the same time, a coercive appa- 
ratus was at hand to collectivize the land, and 
collect food surpluses. The general problem of 
the relations between the agricultural sector 


tion period in 1983 can now be followed in 
Bracher-Sauer Schulz, Die Nationalsozialistische 
Machtergreifung (Westdeutscher Verlag, Koeln- 
Opladen, 1960). 

3 Alexander Gerschenkron, Economie Back- 
wardness in Historical Perspective (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1962), pp. 119-151. 
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and the industrial sectors of a modernizing 
society was given, irrespective of whether the 
country was to be governed by an autocracy, a 
bourgeois democracy, or the Communist 
Party. What the supremacy of a revolutionary 
group entailed was a much wider choice of 
means and strategies to carry out the trans- 
formation. The ‘‘whole-hog Stalin”t was not 
necessary, and Stalin’s methods were counter- 
productive, if measured by the yard-stick of 
what more gradual, part-cooperative collec- 
tivization could have obtained in both good 
will and direct production results. Yet given 
the need for accelerating the transformation as 
ə condition for survival of the revolutionary 
group, the internal leadership struggle resulted 
in the decision that the gain in time would out- 
weigh the costs of forced collectivization. Zig- 
zagging in the course of the great industrializa- 
tion debate, Stalin used changes in his own 
position to eliminate actual and potential 
rivals, and then used his ensuing supremacy 
over the dominant political group to enforce the 
most ruthless of the available options. But the 
need for industrialization created fundamental 
claims on any regime, as it had even on the 
Tsarist regime. 

The social and economic frame of the par- 


4 Alex Nove, Economie Rationality in Soviet 
Politics (New York, 1964), p. 32. Cf. M. Erlich, 
The Soviet Industrialisation Debate 1924-1928 
(Harvard University Press, 1960): “A policy of 
moderate tempos would strengthen the position 
of the upper strata of the villages and would 
make the adroit balancing between them and the 
unruly radicals of the cities a necessity which 
could be adopted only as a temporary expedient. 
Had such a course been pursued over a long 
period of time the regime would have stood to 
lose not only from its possible failures but also 
from its successes. The alternative to such re- 
treats and maneuvers leading to the gradual ero- 
sion of the dictatorial system was clearly a mas- 
sive counterattack which would have broken once 
and for all the peasants’ power over the basic 
decisions of economic policy. A high speed in- 
dustrialisation with a strong emphasis on the 
capital goods sector which Stalin now favored pro- 
vided the logical line for such a counterattack.” 
(p. 174) 

“The overhang of agricultural excess popula- 
tion permitted the manning of equipment which 
was physically usable with the surplus peasants 
of yesterday, which could be removed from the 
countryside without a notable detriment to 
agricultural output and be employed at a real 
wage barely exceeding their wretchedly lower 
consumption levels of the earlier status.” (p. 184) 
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ticular society, then, lays down a conditioning 
perimeter within which the original choice has 
to be made and solutions have to be sought. 
Hitler, for example, could not—as some of his 
loyal adherents had dreamt—do for the Ger- 
man retailers and craftsmen what he could af- 
ford to do for the German peasant: he could not 
convert small shops into hereditary entailed 
estates, protected against hopeless competitive 
odds. The very progress of accelerated re- 
armament and the preparations for foreign 
conquest necessitated the most efficient in- 
dustrial production units, leaving the small in- 
dependent with the option of becoming a de- 
pendent factory hand. In realigning his norms 
and expectations with those of the new power- 
holders, the doomed independent could at 
least adopt as his own the choice of the regime, 
perilous and adventurous though it might be. 
In this way the very exercise of the regime’s 
option might change the social preconditions of 
his existence, releasing new psychic energies be- 
fore the regime’s long-term options bore visible 
results. Thus the socio-economic perimeter it- 
self might seem expandable. Was it? 

What we might call “expansion of the 
perimeter” is the alteration of the social struc- 
ture or economic basis of society or—more 
slowly, but still visibly, by the processes of 
modern communications and education—the 
alteration of intellectual habits by the new 
masters of the polity. For the new rulers by 
then have arrived at a stage, which may come 
very quickly after a revolution, when they are 
working out the details of their options. They 
have arrested the acceleration of chaos, as in 
Soviet Russia, or mastered their new tasks of 
propaganda and control, as in Nazi Germany. 
In these cases the rulers were not crushed by 
what might be called “societal due dates,” 

Among these societal “due dates,” one re- 
peats itself so often as to become a major con- 
fining condition: foreign intervention in na- 
tional revolutions. Usually we would think of 
confining conditions as factors embedded in the 
social structure out of which revolutions orig- 
inate. But the shrinking of the world, both 
physically and intellectually, the attendant 
and anticipated impact of revolutionary up- 
heaval on other countries, and the power in- 


6 Gurland, Kirchheimer, Neumann, The Fate 
of Small Business in Nazi Germany, 78th Cong., 
lst sess, Hearings, Sen. Special Committee to 
Study Problems of American Small Business, 
Comm. Print No. 14 (1948), p. 152. 

The story and some figures can be found in 
Arthur Schweitzer, Big Business in the Third 
Reich (Bloomington, Ind., 1964), chs. 4 and 5. 
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crements expected from successful interven- 
tion, or the power losses feared from the 
emergence of a new recruit to revolutionary 
causes——all these have caused a succession of 
foreign interventions. 

Even with the present-day technique of 
fighting or forestalling revolution by stage- 
managing counter-insurgency, foreign inter- 
vention often carries its own antidote. It en- 
courages the revolutionary forces to telescope 
changes into shorter periods and facilitates 
popular acceptance of those changes; it makes 
for a degree of unification and acceptance of a 
new national symbolism otherwise hard to ob- 
tain. But the possibility of overcoming this 
confining condition is aleatory; success or fail- 
ure may depend on policy shifts in the inter- 
vening country, over which the influence of the 
revolutionary elite is far more limited than it is 
on domestic conditions, 

In the face of all these difficulties, the polit- 
ical group may lose its momentum, return to 
the incremental pattern, or even cave in com- 
pletely. Too many checks may have been 
drawn at the same time against the new re- 
gime’s limited bank account, and the regime’s 
very weakness may have accelerated the simul- 
taneous presentation of demands. Yet, on the 
other hand, its interdependent supply of 
physical force and capital of community con- 
fidence may just allow it to scrape through, 
keeping some commanding positions fairly in- 
tact. In this latter case, we want to analyze 
what happens to the initial conditioning perim- 
eter: have the original confining conditions 
been changed by a decisive breakthrough? Has 
the new political system really become supreme 
and able to develop systematic patterns of its 
own? If so, we then measure revolutionary 
change by the new system’s ability to extricate 
itself from the confining conditions of the 
previous period. The old data may still be 
present, though absorbed in a new context and 
thereby deprived of their confining nature. 

The leaders of the USSR have achieved such 
a breakthrough, transforming Russia into a 
major industrial system. While they still ex- 
perience difficulties with agrarian organization, 
and these in turn delay the fulfillment of urgent 
consumer expectations, such problems can 
scarcely endanger the subsistence level. Most 
of the confining conditions have been removed, 
at whatever cost to those who lived through— 
or died during—the long decades it took to ac- 
complish that feat. 

The German National Socialist experience 
remained abortive, but no conclusions as to 
the impossibility of overcoming the initial con- 
fining conditions can be drawn from the col- 
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lapse due to external defeat in a two-front war. 
Certainly the wholesale program of conquest 
of Eastern Europe would have allowed a more 
drastic restructuring of internal group rela- 
tions in Germany than would a more limited 
program of hegemony over Western Europe. 
The existence of a large industrial working 
class with a tradition of self-organization 
(even if momentarily without any organiza- 
tion), and of a bureaucratic and officer group 
only superficially and conditionally loyal to 
the regime, made the program of maximal 
conquest of Eastern Europe more attractive to 
the new rulers than the more restricted take- 
over of Western Europe. For such a conquest 
might have led to the pulverizing of existing 
German social relations for the benefit of the 
Nazi rulers. A vast imperial apparatus with 
Germans from all walks of life lording it over 
the indigenous Eastern Europeans, while 
German industry expanded into vast new 
territories, might have accomplished an effi- 
cient restructuring of German society. Such an 
apparatus would have constituted a major 
guarantee against renewed efforts of surviving 
splinters of former social and political elites to 
make come-back attempts—which actually 
were made at every new turn in the fortunes of 
the regime as long as its conquests were not 
consolidated. 

In both the Russian case and the German 
case, the experiment was part of a unique con- 
junction of circumstances: the disorganization 
and breakdown of an economic and political 
system in Russia, and the incapacity and dis- 
organization, although not quite the break- 
down, in Germany, and the simultaneous 
activity and availability for power of a revo- 
lutionary group. In Germany the revolutionary 
group actively promoted the breakdown; in 
Russia it exploited a pre-existent one. The 
breakdown thus had the effect of releasing 
revolutionary energies; it was in a certain sense 
a counterconfiguration of the confining condi- 
tions, and made action possible toward over- 
coming it. In the one case the group was more 
opportunistic; in the other more doctrinaire; 
but, at any rate, both were acting outside the 
frame of the traditional conceptual apparatus 
of politicians. They made only short-range 
compromises, which they revoked as soon as 
the slightest margin of safety allowed them to 
do so. In both cases we might ask how the ac- 
tion of the revolutionary group related to the 
sum-total of confining conditions. 

Due to the intervening external conditions, 
the German case does not carry much proba- 
tive value either way. As to the USSR, the 
argument that the major outcome—conversion 
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into an industrial society—would have taken 
place in any event does not upset our conclu- 
sion. The fact is that a “premature” industrial 
revolution, compressing various stages of social 
development into an extremely limited time 
span determined by its political elite—more- 
over, with primitive accumulation by the state 
and not private owners, and with national 
sovereignty exalted in the process-—did take 
place. This is highly relevant to our original 
question: here a revolutionary regime did move 
beyond the confining conditions under which 
it arose. 


ITI 


To illuminate another facet of the problem, I 
want to discuss the conditions of collaboration 
of various political forces under a revolutionary 
regime. Where lies the well-spring of common 
action? To what extent does the variation in 
composition and orientation of such forces de- 
termine the confines of their actions from the 
very outset? 

I have in mind here the well known episode 
of the relations between Robespierre and the 
Committee of Public Safety toward the Paris 
sans-culottes from autumn 1793 to early sum- 
mer 1794. One might describe the situation 
after the autumn days of 1793 as an uneasy 
coalition between the committee and the 
Paris sans-culottes, ideologically represented 
and sometimes led by Hébert and Chaumette.® 
Neither group could have acted effectively 
without the other. Their presence served as a 
means for Robespierre to keep his hold over 


8 For literature on the episode see the general 
discussion in Georges Lefebvre, La Révolution 
francaise, 3d ed. (Paris, 1963), pp. 354-430, and 
most interesting in this context his remarks on 
pp. 407-409; two more specialized’ works by 
Daniel Guérin, La Lutte de Classes sous la Pre- 
mitre République, Bourgeois et “bras nus” (1793- 
1797), 2 vols. (Paris, 1946), and Albert Soboul, 
Les Sans-culottes Parisiens en Van II, Mouvement 
Populaire et Gouvernement Révolutionnaire, 2 
Juin, 1793-—9 Thermidor an II (Paris, 1958), 
esp. pp. 427-433, 503-504, 1025-1035. Guérin 
draws explicit conclusions as to the class content 
of the struggle between Robespierre and the 
sans-culoties. Soboul analyzes a wealth of hitherto 
unknown documents, among them papers of 
district assemblies and district clubs. His con- 
clusions from the assembled material, though 
more shaded, are in line with those of Guérin as 
to the sans-culoltes-Revolutionary Government 
relation. For the social composition of the sans- 
culoties see also G. Rudé, The Crowd in the French 
Revolution (London, 1959), pp. 178-84. 
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the Convention, as much as the Committee 
served as a means for the sans-culottes to push 
their political and economic demands. The 
common ground which provided both their 
dynamics and their larger justification was the 
unconditional pursuit of the revolutionary war. 
There was at best a partial meeting of minds 
and never a complete convergence on social 
and economic goals. In order to carry on the 
war and to avoid spiralling inflation, price and 
wage controls were indicated. Yet—apart from 
military procurement—farmers and merchants 
were frequently able to circumvent price con- 
trols. The Paris city administration, on the 
other hand, was lukewarm in enforcing wage 
controls. Such contradictions were partly 
solved by the trial and guillotining of Hébert 
and Chaumette. Although their execution was 
followed in jeu de bascule fashion within two 
weeks by the execution of Danton and Desmou- 
lins, the victory of Fleurus in June 1794 lifted, 
to some extent, the radical mortgage on 
Robespierre and allowed the dismantling of 
price controls. The result was to do away with 
the often uncontrollable district clubs, and to 
restrict the more egalitarian policies, in an at- 
tempt at securing a steady flow of bread at the 
official price to the urban population. The pay- 
off came on the 9th of Thermidor when the Na- 
tional Guard did not come out for Robespierre, 
but went home; and when the district as- 
semblies meeting that evening were split wide 
open between loyalty to the Convention or to 
the more radical politics of the sans-culottes. 
But is this the only, or a sufficient, reason for 
the turn of events? First, a seemingly more 
accidental fact: on the decisive afternoon, 
when the National Guard was assembled on the 
Place de Gréve with all its equipment, there 
was no leader resolute enough to make them 
march against the Convention. What about the 
less obvious links in the chain of causation? 
There was the matter of sheer physical fatigue 
of the Paris militants, who had been in the thick 
of the political struggle for the previous five 
years; and the fact that many of the younger 
ones had departed for the war fronts. There was 
the phenomenon which we now call the circula- 
tion of elites: the most vigorous and the most 
intelligent of them had meanwhile taken gov- 
ernment jobs in the central administration and 
war machine, and had formed new and differ- 
ent bonds of allegiance. This brings us nearer to 
another, more Protean constellation: sans- 
culottes are a political, not a social, category. 
Their major ties were common political sym- 
pathies: hatred of the aristocracy and support 
of the new regime and the military program. 
This motley crew of unemployed, journeymen, 
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artisans, shopkeepers, lawyers, teachers, gov- 
ernment employees, and even a sprinkling of 
merchants, could scarcely have a unified 
social outlook. Some of them being inde- 
pendent producers and middlemen, and others 
being wage earners, they would scarcely see 
eye-to-eye on economic issues. They remained 
parcels of various occupational groups. They 
could join the revolutionary battle all the more 
easily because their social and occupational 
distinctions had not always jelled into class- 
consciousness. They remained accessible to a 
variety of sometimes contradictory appeals, 
guiding their behavior in speech and action. 

Suppose that Robespierre had saved his neck 
on the 9th of Thermidor due to a fresh inter- 
vention of the National Guard. Could this 
coalition of the national revolutionary govern- 
ment and its advanced urban clientele have 
lasted? While trying to find its way through a 
bedlam of conflicting interests, the Committee 
of Public Safety was ideologically committed to 
uphold the sanctity of private property—with 
exceptions necessitated by the conduct of the 
war. Moreover, its policy toward the disposal of 
the agricultural properties of the émigré nobles 
and the church bears little evidence of a sus- 
tained interest in the cause of the small peasant 
and the landless farmhand. How would it have 
related itself in the long run to the interests not 
only of the merchants but of the upper echelons 
of the peasants? Even if we disregard the dis- 
cordant interests among the sans-culottes— 
bound to come out more sharply after the most 
urgent war pressures had receded—could the 
Robespierre-sans-culoitte combination have long 
outlasted the immediate danger period of the 
war? 

Seventeen hundred ninety-three marks the 
definitive entry of the urban masses upon the 
French political scene. But, given the forces 
present at that particular historical juncture, 
the 1793-94 episode is a great precursor of 
problems yet to come. Whenever they were 
in a position to make their own political con- 
tribution in the decades ahead, the peasants 
would make short shrift of “prematurely” 
radical political ideas. 

If we except exceedingly short periods in 
1848 and 1871, and abortive movements re- 
maining below the most provisional govern- 
mental level, the people at large did not move 
into the center of political decision. It is for 
this reason that the coalition of the Committee 
of Public Safety and the sans-culottes of 1793-94 
still retains such a paradigmatic interest. For 
here we must raise the question, to what extent 
the possibility existed—which became so im- 
portant in the Chinese and Russian revolu- 


tions of the 20th century—of jumping stages of 
societal development and compressing two 
revolutions into one? To what extent could the 
1793-94 combination have possessed the 
organizational cohesion, the unity of purpose, 
and the technical means to overcome its con- 
fining conditions—t.¢., its being surrounded by 
a sea of peasantry and torn by the discordances 
between two constituent elements, the bour- 
geois-governmental wing and the popular 
Paris-street wing? The attitude of the govern- 
mental wing toward economic and social policy 
issues shows how alien the conscious reshaping 
of society by governmental fiat remained to 
them. They tried to keep the backdoor through 
which such measures entered—war-time neces- 
sity and the pressure of their Paris allies—as 
well guarded as they could under the circum- 
stances of the day. The breakup of the com- 
bination and Robespierre’s subsequent defeat 
without serious intervention by his erstwhile 
radical associates highlight the lack of cohesive 
social consciousness needed to take the revolu- 
tion beyond its pristine bourgeois phase. 

The heterogeneous nature of the short-lived 
coalition of the 1793-94 period of the Revolu- 
tion was in itself the chief confining condition 
of that Revolution. The Paris avant-garde, with 
all its revolutionary fervor, was anything but 
unified and anything but uniformly proletarian 
(however we define “proletarian”? in pre- 
industrial Paris). The National government, 
temporary coalition partner of the revolution- 
ary Paris Commune, was riven by personal 
quarrels and conflicts among the various organs 
of government. Beyond that, and even more 
fundamental, the revolutionary government 
was unwilling to injure the interests of mer- 
chants and agricultural property owners þe- 
yond what the conduct of the war in its most 
desperate phase seemed to make necessary. 
Organizational centralization, the “maximum” 
for food prices, and the unfulfilled promise 
of the famous “Ventdédse decrees”: these were 
adopted to win the war, not to establish a 
social millennium or create the cadres to main- 
tain the revolutionary regime. 


IV 


So far my attention has been directed to- 
ward the capacity of revolutionary groups to 
transcend the confining conditions which sur- 
rounded their coming to power. I now want to 
move on to a discussion of some facets of what 
Charles Beard called the “Second American 
Revolution,” the Civil War. Must I first 
justify inclusion of the Civil War in this sur- 
vey of relations of revolutionary outcomes to 
preéxistent social structures? The Civil War, 
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one might assert, was not started by a revolu- 
tionary group intent on changing the social 
structure of society; it only settled a limited 
argument over permissible forms of national 
property relations. And yet, the way the conflict 
was settled indicates an obvious connection be- 
tween the structure of southern anfe-bellum 
society and the final outcome of the conflict. 
Should we say that the solution—-which gave the 
Negro only the outward trappings of freedom— 
indicated the absence of such a revolutionary 
group, and let it go at that? The case is not im- 
proved if we amend this statement to read that 
no revolutionary group was in undisputed con- 
trol of the state machinery, not even during 
the reconstruction period. For saying this much 
is enough to make us realize that, even in the 
19th century, revolution and civil war, if not 
cohabiting in permanent fashion as they do in 
the 20th, kept close enough quarters to justify 
simultaneous discussion. What I am looking 
for here is a key to the peculiar mixture be- 
tween recessive elements—the reprise of par- 
cels of the ante-bellum structure—and super- 
vening changes in southern society which 
marked the history of the conflict, of reunion 
and reaction. 

Let me at the outset lay down some theses, 
mostly borrowed—with his kind permission— 
from an as-yet-unpublished manuscript of 
Barrington Moore concerning those features of 
the original conflict which might have had 
some bearing on the post-bellum development.’ 

(1) The two distinct forms of social organiza- 
tion—emergent eastern business society and 
southern slave-holding agrarian society—con- 
tained certain elements favoring coexistence. 

(2) The political marriage of convenience 
between eastern iron and western grain, be- 
tween higher tariffs and more land for the 
present and future farmers of the West, spared 
the eastern industrialists the need to search for 
accommodation with the southern planters. 

(3) The outbreak of the war was facilitated 
by the absence of strong ties between the two 
sections, East and South, rather than by a 
head-on collision on economic issues. 

(4) The weakness of the federal enforcement 
apparatus, tied to the uncertainty of the even- 
tual orientation of the territories, loomed large 
in the causal chain leading to the war. 

By the 1850s the East had become a manu- 
facturing center, with both East and West be- 
coming less dependent on the South and more 
complementary to each other. All the same, 
until the 1860s cotton had remained second in 


7 It goes without saying that the conclusions I 
draw from Moore’s analysis are entirely my own. 


eastern manufacturing and the East con- 
tinued to provide financial, transportation, 
and marketing services for the South. Eastern 
business and western farmers showed little 
animosity toward the “peculiar institution” of 
their southern trading partners. Eastern factory 
hands, fearing the competition of freed slaves, 
were lukewarm on the slave issue. While the 
South experienced some shortage in available 
new slave labor, its production system had not 
become unworkable from the viewpoint of 
either discipline or profit. Points of conflict be- 
tween the South and Hast seemed negotiable, 
with eastern tariff demands possibly to be com- 
promised against southern wishes for con- 
sideration in the settlement of virgin western 
lands. Such considerations, however, have to 
be seen against some barriers hard to over- 
come. In the days before the gigantic public 
expenditures possible under endlessly expand- 
able defense labels, the East could do little for 
the South except to buy its cotton, and such 
trade could not be expanded at will. The re- 
sumption of the slave trade remained a non- 
negotiable proposition; to that extent a moral 
issue was of direct political importance. Eng- 
land remained the most important customer 
of the South, a fact which nourished the ex- 
pectation of a viable independent South. In the 
East, labor trouble which would make the in- 
dustrial community run for aid to the southern 
planter was not yet on the horizon, leaving the 
moderates only narrow scope in their search for 
viable compromises. 

In the presence of such weak links between 
the regions, strictly political factors, the im- 
pact of the battle over enforcement procedures 
for legislative compromises, loomed large. In a 
society with a simple authority structure, 
official powers rest largely on the willingness of 
the respective political clienteles to abide by 
the terms of the agreements their political 
representatives reached. The clienteles’ un- 
willingness to do so, coupled with great weak- 
ness and irresoluteness of the central authority, 
spelt uncertainty of expectations and dimin- 
ished the individual’s reliance on official proce- 
dures to a vanishing point. In such a situation, 
legislative compromises predicated on semi- 


8 Conrad and Meyer, “The Economics of 
Slavery in the Ante Bellum South,” in The 
Economics of Slavery and Other Econometric 
Studies (Chicago, 1964). What is argued in such 
accounts is the question of profitability of slavery 
then and there, rather than long term develop- 
ment prospects, which form the basis of Eugene 
D. Genovese’s The Political Economy of Slavery 
(New York, 1965). See esp. p. 204. 
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automatic enforceability—the Fugitive Slave 
Act-——or, like the Kansas-Nebraska Act, need- 
ing the services of an impartial state power able 
and willing to see things through, musi falter in 
implementation. But somehow the notion of 
the state power ordering the relations of its 
citizens by active intervention was something 
rather alien to the thinking of the West in the 
19th century. (We shall come back to this 
point a little later.) It certainly found little 
room in the minds of the pre-Civil War genera- 
tion looking on the respective presidents, 
judges and governors with their marshals and 
troops either as useful auxiliaries or as foes.’ 
The war thus appears as the product of 
uncertainty as to how to delineate authorita- 
tively the various claims—especially over the 
status of slavery in the territories—of two 
societies resting on different social orders: an 
emergent democratic business society and an 
agricultural economy grounded on slave labor. 
The postwar peace could have had one of two 
Meanings: it could have meant a change in the 
sum total of southern property relations, de- 
stroying the planter aristocracy by the use of 
northern military power and handing over 
agricultural property titles to the former slaves. 
Yet, ‘‘Lincoln’s war” had not been conducted 
for that purpose.*® Nor did eastern business 
society, balanced on the one hand by labor’s 
capacity to move West and on the other by the 
inexhaustible replenishment of its labor force 
from Europe, have such wide-ranging inten- 
tions, which would have endangered the basis 
of all private property relations. Consequently, 
after the 1866-68 intermezzo, orchestrated by 
the radical congressional reconstructionists, the 
narrower peace goals gained ascendancy: only 
the property titles in slaves and in southern 
war bonds remained cancelled. The ““Thermi- 
dor” of 1877 was the inevitable conclusion from 
the carpetbaggers’ and the Negroes’ inability to 
keep themselves going without the aid of the 
federal government, and from that govern- 
ment’s unwillingness to go on supporting them. 
But it brought out in full all those recessive 
traits which had their origin in the ante-bellum 
southern society. It transformed the southern 


° Allan Nevins, Ordeal of the Nation, vol. 2 
(New York, 1941), ch. 2. 

10 J. G. Randall and D. Donald, The Civil War 
and Reconstruction, 2d ed. (Boston, 1961), ch. 22. 
Kenneth M. Stampp, The Era of Reconstruction 
(New York, 1965), p. 44: “Indeed it may be said 
that if it was Lincola’s destiny to go down in 
history as the Great Emancipator, rarely has a 
man embraced his destiny with greater reluctance 
than he.” 
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Negro from a sheltered slave into a formally 
free but unprotected sharecropper. In the same 
breath it deprived him of the possibility of exer- 
cising his political rights as an entrance wedge 
for full participation in the American society. 
“Henceforth,” as Vann Woodward says, “the 
nation as a nation will have nothing to do with 
him,” 

If the Negro’s transfer from his slave to his 
sharecropper status—including his right to 
exchange his existence as a southern bondsman 
for that of an eastern or western unskilled 
factory hand or a migratory worker—had been 
the only difference in the social structure as a 
consequence of the war, we might well conclude 
that in this particular instance the recessive 
traits, mirroring the conditioning perimeter, 
the existence of a slaveholding aristocracy, did 
indeed prevail. But this is only part of the 
story. 

The fact is that the second American Revo- 
lution did take place, and many of its effects did 
penetrate into the South. To what extent the 
second revolution as a whole was causally 
linked to the Civil War, to what extent the war 
even accelerated the progress of industrial 
society, is problematic; assertions of causal 
relation have a post-hoc-ergo-propter-hoc sound. 
And the system of enlarged corporate property 
protection, which came into constitutional 
interpretation by courtesy of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, would no doubt have found its 
way into court practice by some other route. 
The same may be true of the southern impact 
on congressional voting patterns, which would 
probably have established themselves anyhow 
whenever sufficiently important interests 
needed an alliance with the South. But the 
opening up of the South to the influx of eastern 
industry, accompanied as it was by an enlarge- 
ment and shift of the social basis of the pre- 
dominant group through the impoverishment 
of the planters and the rise of a mercantile 
southern middle class, is a feature directly 
resulting from the outcome of the Civil War. 
Opening the South bridged the separation be- 
tween the two formerly distinct types of society 
and so worked toward establishing in the South 
a modified sub-type of American business soci- 
ety. In this sub-type, narrowed down since the 
Civil War to a limited district with no chance 
of enlargement, the Negro remains a disadvan- 


u C. Vann Woodward, Reunion and Reaction, 2d 
ed. (New York, Anchor, 1956), p. 232. 

% Thomas C. Cochran, “Did the Civil War 
Retard Industrialization?” in The Inner Revolu- 
tion (Harper Torchbooks, 1964), pp. 39-54. 
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taged sub-species of the least fortunate segment 
of the population. 

The American case is most intriguing be- 
cause here we have the juxtaposition of reces- 
sive conditions going back to the ante-bellum 
social structure and the general pattern of 
change taking place within American society in 
the second half of the 19th century. While the 
victory of the business society was a universal 
phenomenon, its particular democratic garb 
found an inhospitable territory in the South. 
Surviving in the transfigured form necessitated 
by the advance of the business society, the 
confining conditions, from which the war had 
arisen, left their imprint on southern society. 
The writ of the federal government and, much 
more firmly, the writ of business society ran 
across the whole country. But in the South, 
these writs were always modified by the sur- 
vivals of the old caste structure; the political 
form of southern society remained ambigu- 
ously pre-democratic. 


V 


What separates the “Second Revolution” of 
mid-19th century America from the pronounc- 
edly political revolutions of the 20th century is 
the subsidiary part that state power played in 
the transformation of 19th century society. In 
this respect there is a certain concordance 
between theory and practice. Nineteenth- 
century ideologists did not think of state 
power as something to be mobilized at will for 
the purpose of changing societal relations. 
Whatever the differences among Hegel’s dis- 
ciples, to this extent his] panlogistic state con- 
cept had been drastically revised. His conserva- 
tive disciple, Lorenz von Stein, built his 
doctrine on the juxtaposition of state and 
society. The fight for liberty and equality and 
the determination of the individual’s position 
were to take place within society, with the 
state coming in only as a regulatory after- 
thought.’ Stein’s state amounted to a mixture 
of the Rechtsstaat principle—in itself a guaran- 
tee of regularity of proceedings rather than of 
active intervention—and his dreams of a social 
monarchy which would both assure the integ- 
rity of society and even out the mequalities 
emerging from society’s struggle. 

Marx was more interested in discovering the 
laws governing the development of society. The 


13 Lorenz von Stein, Geschichte der Socialen 
Bewegung in Frankreich von 1789 bis auf unsere 
Tage, vol. I, Der Begriff der Gesellschaft, ed. Dr. 
Gottfried Salomon (Muenchen, 1921). 

4 Lorenz von Stein, Verwaltungslehre, 2d ed. 
(1869), vol. I, p. 82 et seg. 
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reciprocal relations between state and society, 
which had fascinated his contemporary Stein, 
had few mysteries for him. He had little doubt 
about the place of law, state, and intellectual 
structures and assigned them their roots firmly 
in the material conditions of society. Interfer- 
ence with the modalities of the social process 
was rather in the nature of becoming conscious 
of its inexorable course, at best with a prole- 
tarian advance guard as a midwife, but at any 
rate with no need for an independent directing 
force. 

Against the background of his French experi- 
ence, Tocqueville took to analyzing the partly 
chaotic, partly creative political scene of the 
United States in the early 1830s. Could the 
political authorities attempt to direct the soci- 
etal process—that is to say, would individuals 
acting singly or jointly accept such decisions? 
He left little doubt that, given the state of mind 
of the American community, the banding to- 
gether of freely acting individuals for self- 
appointed tasks—whatever the degree of 
administrative efficiency of such a procedure— 
was the only politically feasible way to make 
meaningful decisions.® 

The acceptance of a number of amendments, 
civil rights and enforcement statutes was one 
of the ways to mark the official victory of the 
Civil War. But once the battle over enactment 
was won the documents turned into a series of 
political propositions; they had to be absorbed 
and in this process were modified and even 
turned around by the various authoritative 
interpreters active in the constitutional system. 
Nineteenth-century America felt no need for a 
central organ in charge of transforming a 
battlefield victory into a system of political 
legitimacy of universal validity. 


VI 


Let us now look at the much more traditional 
western and central European society of the 
mid-19th century, the era of the Chartists and 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, Prussian pseudo- 
constitutionalism and the administrative sys- 
tem of Napoleon III. With all due considera- 
tion for differences in upbringing and societal 
outlook of their respective political elites— 
including for the European a somewhat greater 
distance between governing classes and the 
business community—the European ways of 
approaching political problems remained as 
circumscribed as those of their American coun- 
terparts. English conservatives might have a 
somewhat greater sense of urgency about what 


15 De la Démocratie en Amerique, 14th ed. 
(Paris, 1864), vol. I, p. 149. 
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might be done for the submerged classes than 
their liberal brethren; the latter might be more 
confident in their ability to uphold what we 
now call civil liberties in the face of threatening 
lower-class agitation. Bismarck could make a 
show of demonstrating how a polity might be 
run, even if the bourgeoisie refrained from 
giving it budgetary support. But his was a 
conservative machine running it, scarcely given 
to innovation beyond the field of military 
techniques and bounties for promising business 
men. The differences appear to us today as 
nuances rather than qualitative distinctions. 
Neither was bent on pushing sudden social or 
political change, or remodelling the minds of 
men and the institutions of the country. Even 
the men of the Paris Commune, the most radi- 
cal of the century’s children ever to have ac- 
ceded to government office, made few and 
cautious moves in the field of social policy. 

The problem of diverse expectations based 
on the operation of free societal forces and the 
limited trust in the workings of the state ma- 
chinery bring us nearer an explanation of why 
the Second American Revolution was accom- 
panied by two seemingly discordant results. 
This revolution was carried out by independent 
social components of the polity, supported by, 
but not dependent on, the political machinery 
of the day. It succeeded well in transforming 
most of America; yet it allowed the political 
transformation of the South via the emancipa- 
tion of the Negro to fizzle out for nearly a 
century. It is one thing to watch the destruction 
of property titles as an inevitable consequence 
of defeat in a rebellion. It is something entirely 
different to destroy them as part of a concerted 
plan to reorganize society by state fiat. Such a 
measure, though proposed, went beyond the 
horizon of the radical political leaders who 
thought in terms of advantageous political 
combinations rather than consciously engi- 
neered social revolutions." 

With the First World War as a watershed, 
we are able to see the decisive differences be- 
tween 19th and 20th century revolutions. 
Masses had been brought together in the 19th 
century by political organizations on a semi- 
permanent basis; their minds had been exer- 
cised by expectations of economic benefit, social 
innovation, or patriotic or religious exaltation. 
But only the First World War showed how the 
public authorities, first with the joyous and 


16 Stampp, op. cit., note 10 above, p. 130: “In 
addition confiscation was an attack on property 
rights—so much so that it is really more sur- 
prising that some of the middle class radicals 
favored it, than that most did not.” . 
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later on the increasingly reluctant cooperation 
of the population, could mobilize huge masses 
of men and technical forces of hitherto un- 
known destructiveness and link them in huge 
organizations for official national goals. 

While the official apparatus was everywhere 
quickly dismantled after the war, the experi- 
ence was not lost on a new crop of political 
organizers. If such great results could be 
reached for the traditional goal of acting on the 
power structure of other societies, why not use 
similar methods on the domestic structure? The 
official state apparatus with its limited vistas, 
its simultaneous mixture of tradition-bound 
procedure and immersion in the particular 
interests of one group or another, with its hesi- 
tant and uneasy role of arbitration, was neither 
intellectually nor technically equipped for such 
a task. It is the merger of political movement 
and official state organization, the simultane- 
ous unfolding of the mechanisms of change and 
the purveying of new loyalties, which mark the 
differences between the revolutionary dynam- 
ics of the 20th and the largely uncontrolled 
social and economic revolution of the 19th 
century. The 19th-century government concen- 
trated the energies of its much more slender 
and haphazard apparatus on emergency periods. 

The revolution of the 20th Century obliter- 
ates the distinction between emergency and 
normalcy. Movement plus state can organize 
the masses because: (a) the technical and 
intellectual equipment is now at hand to direct 
them toward major societal programs rather 
than simply liberating their energies from the 
bonds of tradition; (b) they have the means at 
hand to control people’s livelihood by means of 
job assignments and graduated rewards un- 
vailable under the largely agricultural and 
artisanal structure of the 1790s and still un- 
available to the small enterprise and commis- 
sion-merchant-type economy of the 1850s and 
1860s; (c) they have fallen heir to endlessly and 
technically refined propaganda devices substi- 
tuting for the uncertain leader-mass relations of 
the previous periods; and (d) they faced state 
organizations shaken up by war dislocation and 
economic crisis. Under these conditions Soviet 
Russia could carry through simultaneously the 
job of an economic and a political, a bourgeois 
and a post-bourgeois revolution in spite of the 
exceedingly narrow basis of its political elite. 
On the other hand, the premature revolution- 
ary combination of 1793-94 not only dissolved 
quickly, but left its most advanced sector, the 
sans-culottes, with only the melancholy choice 
between desperate rioting—Germinal 1795—or 
falling back into a pre-organized stage of utter 
helplessness and agony. 
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Do I suggest that confining conditions had 
their place only in 19th century society, where 
people looked for autonomous development 
tendencies in society and when the state was 
restricted to merely secondary functions? Does 
that mean that the political and technical inno- 
vations of the 20th century have created a 
capacity for unlimited political change? 

The antithesis between state and society is 
itself not as meaningful as it appeared to theo- 
rists of the 19th century.’? If we substitute 
government for state, as we do as a matter of 
course in an Anglo-American climate, we per- 
ceive that we are looking into the same mirror, 
only from different angles. The technical 
equipment at the disposal of the present gen- 
eration introduces social change as a normal 
expectation with only the composition of the 
group in charge of the change a matter of con- 
troversy. Yet the government’s new equipment 
may only allow it to catch up with the pressing 
problems raised by the sheer multiplication of 
numbers. In this context we recall Marx’s 
famous dictum that society does not raise more 
problems than it can solve at any given mo- 
ment. 

There is also the fact that those who are 
making major political decisions are not work- 
ing from a tabula rasa, merely projecting the 
most technically feasible solutions. The start- 
ing point for their projections, more likely than 
not, is their own personal experience in their 
own society, whether in conformism or revolt. 
Without pushing confining conditions into the 
area of psychoanalytical interpretations in 
vogue a decade ago,!8 let us nevertheless look 


17 The dubiousness of the state-society dichot- 
omy is illuminated in Horst Ehmke, “ ‘Staat 
und ‘Gesellschaft als Verfassungstheoretisches 
Problem,” in Staatsverfassung und Kirchenord- 
nung, Festgabe fuer Rudolf Smend (Tuebingen, 
1962). 
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for a moment at the life experiences of the top 
leaders of the German National Socialist Party, 
the difficulties these leaders had in finding 
places in or accommodation with the German 
society of the 1920s. These difficulties help ex- 
plain the twofold direction of their thrust. The 
leaders had to smash the leadership of the pre- 
existing mass organizations to take power. But 
they also had a deep-seated desire—beyond 
rational considerations for the safeguarding of 
their future—to eradicate the very elements of 
the independent leadership cadres in the upper 
strata with which they had had to find accom- 
modation during their initial period. These ear- 
lier leaders had committed the unforgiveable 
sin: they had been the ruling elite whilst their 
successors were still wandering in the dark. 

In making this remark, however, do I enlarge 
the concept of confining conditions much too 
much? Do I elevate the shadow of the pre- 
vious regime to the dignity of a confining con- 
dition, rather than restricting this concept, as 
in the case of the USSR, to those specific condi- 
tions whose elimination proved to be a conditio 
sine qua non for the survival of the revolution- 
ary regime? 

The wall between shadow and substance 
may, however, be thin, as the German case has 
amply shown. And shadows become substance 
when they affect people’s minds. Thus shadows 
also belong to those pre-existent, given, and 
traditional circumstances from which human 
beings, according to the immortal introductory 
section of the 18th Brumaire, produce their 
own history. In this sense every revolution is 
both phenomenon and epiphenomenon; it is 
both concentrated reaction to yesterday’s real- 
ity and a mere construct to live by until history 
turns another page and delivers us from the 
necessity of breathing yesterday’s air, that air 
both fragrant and pestilential. 


18 Nathan Leites, A Study of Bolshevism 
(Glencoe, 1953). 
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Marx’s century-old socio-political analysis of 
peasant nations and of India’s traditional vil- 
lage and caste society, because it captures so 
much of contemporary social and political anal- 
ysis, provides a convenient framework for 
critical discussion and evaluation of the rela- 
tionship between traditional society and mod- 
ern politics in India. Peasant nations such as 
mid-nineteenth century France, Marx observed 
in the The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Napo- 
leon, are formed “by simple addition of homol- 


ogous magnitudes, much as potatoes in a sack 
form a sackful of potatoes.”! Objectively, 


peasants form a class; the mode of life, interests 
and culture which flow from their productive 
circumstances separate peasants from other 
classes and place their class in opposition to 
other classes. But subjectively and practically, 
peasants form a vast mass, “the members of 
which live in similar conditions, but without 
entering into manifold relations with one an- 
other.” They are isolated from each other by 
their mode of production, poor communications 
and poverty. The small holding, because it can- 
not support division of labor or the application 
of science, lacks multiplicity of development, 
diversity of talents and a variety of social rela- 
tionships. Peasant society consists of self-sufhi- 
cient peasant families; ‘“‘... a few score of 
these make up a village, and a few score villages 
a Department.’” 

Peasants do not form a class, Marx argued, 
because their relations are ‘‘strictly local.” 
They know each other only parochially. Be- 
cause the “identity of their interests begets no 
unity, no national union and no political or- 
ganization,” they ‘‘cannot represent them- 
selves, they must be represented.” ‘Their rep- 
resentative,” he continued, “must at the same 
time appear as their master, as an authority 
over them, as an unlimited governmental power 
that protects them against other classes and 
sends them the rain and the sunshine from 
above. The political influence of the small 
peasants, therefore,” he concludes “‘finds its 
final expression in the executive power subor- 
dinating society to itself.” 


1 Karl Marx, Selected Works (2 vols., New York, 
International Publishers, n.d.) II, 415. 

2 Ibid., pp. 414-415. 

* Ibid. 


Many contemporary social scientists would 
agree with Marx that in the early stages of 
economic development, social change and poli- 
tical modernization in peasant societies will 
produce popular authoritarian or revolutionary 
ideological regimes which subordinate society 
to themselves. The circumstances of mid- 
twentieth century India bring these possibil- 
ities into sharp focus and provide the basis for 
an assessment of Marx’s view of the politics of 
peasant nations in the course of modernization. 

At Independence, Indian society encom- 
passed active but receding feudal classes; a 
growing, vigorous but divided bourgeoisie; a 
visible, important but still immature industrial 
economy; and a massive peasantry.’ Despite 


t See Howard L. Erdman, “India’s Swatantra 
Party,” Pacific Affairs, Vol. 36 (Winter, 1963-64), 
pp. 394-410, for the political role of India’s 
feudal classes. For its business classes see Helen 
B. Lamb, “Indian Business Communities and 
the Evolution of an Industrial Class,” Pacific 
Affairs, Vol. 28 (June, 1955), pp. 101-116 and 
D. R. Gadgil, Origins of the Modern Indian Busi- 
ness Class (New York, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1959). For India’s social and political 
development see B. B. Misra, The Indian Middle 
Classes: Their Growth in Modern Times (London, 
Oxford University Press, 1961); Charles Heim- 
sath, Indian Nationalism and Hindu Social Re- 
form (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1964) and Bruce T. McCully, English Education 
and the Origins of Indian Nationalism (New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1940). For 
industrial development see Vera Anstey, The 
Economic Development of India (4th ed., London, 
Longmans, Green, 1952); H. Venkatasubbiah, 
Indian Economy Since Independence (Bombay, 
Asia Publishing House, 1961); and Charles A. 
Myers, Labor Problems in the Indusirialization of 
India (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1958). Myron Weiner’s The Politics of Scarcity 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1962), 
provides a useful analysis of interest groups in 
Indian polities. 

See the Government of India, Central Statisti- 
cal Organization, Department of Statistics, 
Statistical Abstract of the Indian Union, 1961 
(Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1961), for 
particulars on the distribution of national in- 
come among sectors of the economy. Agriculture, 
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increasing fragmentation and debt, Indian 
peasants—like peasants elsewhere'—have not, 
as Marx thought they would, parted with their 
attachment to the small holding nor provided 
that “chorus without which the solo song [of 
the urban proletariat] in all peasant nations be- 
comes a swan song.”® Instead of surrendering 
themselves to a political master in the hope of 
protection and benefits or recognizing their 
‘natural ally and leader’’ in the industrial pro- 
letariat, Indian peasants have found the means 
in traditional social arrangements to represent 
and rule themselves. 

Indian peasants through self-transformation 
have begun to realize in their consciousness and 
organization a modern society and a democra- 
tic polity. In Britain, aristocracy saved itself by 
timely reform; in India, caste is doing so. The 
leading and most pervasive natural association 
of the old regime—caste—is transforming it- 
self from below and within. From an expression 
of the hierarchy, privilege and moral parochi- 
alism of the old order, caste has become the 
means to level the order’s inequalities by des- 
troying its moral basis and social structure. In 
doing so, caste, in its new form, the caste asso- 
ciation, has served to attach the peasantry to 
the ideas, processes and institutions of political 
democracy. 


I 


India’s old regime was—-and is—diffuse and 
decentralized, dominated by micro- rather than 
macro-institutions. The traditional society of 
villages, castes and families had been in con- 
siderable measure self-regulating; social inte- 
gration and control were given form and sub- 
stance by the high culture, by Hindu meta- 
physics, morals and social organization. But 
the high culture was widely varied in its prac- 
tical expression and increasingly dilute as it 
approached the lower reaches of society and its 
little traditions.” The weakness and failure of 


not including Forestry and Fishing, accounted 
for 46.8 per cent of National Income in 1959-60. 
See p. 21. 

ë See for example, David Mitrany, Marx 
Against the Peasant: A Study in Social Dogmatism 
(New York, Collier Books, 1961). 

6 Marx, II, “Brumaire,” p. 419. 

7 For a discussion of the structures, processes 
and roles which link the society and culture of the 
locality in India with that of its civilization, see 
Milton Singer, “The Social Organization of 
Indian Civilization,” Diogenes, 45 (Spring, 1964), 
pp. 84-119. It surveys and integrates the relevant 
monographie literature, particularly the work of 
Singer himself, M. N. Srinivas, Bernard 8. Cohn 
and McKim Marriott. 
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revolution and reaction, the strength and per- 
sistence of traditional values and social forms 
and the fact that social and political change 
has come from within and below as well as from 
without and above—all are closely related to 
the relative weight of micro- as against macro- 
institutions in traditional Indian society. The 
predominance of micro-institutions deflected 
and contained the extremes of organized change 
through political action. India’s traditional 
macro-institutions were difficult to attack or 
defend nationally: Hinduism had no church, 
no ecclesiastical hierarchy, no doctrinal ortho- 
doxy; the nobility of the sword, like that of the 
robe, lacked institutional means to give it polit- 
ical standing or effectiveness as an estate of the 
realm; nor was India’s third estate organized or 
represented as such.’ 

The strength and importance of macro-in- 
stitutions in Indian society and government 
also affected the quality of imperial rule. Im- 
perial rule, ike that of a revolutionary ideolog- 
ical regime in a new nation, manufactures and 
induces change from outside and above. 

Imperialism, at least as it was practiced in 
India, was not so sweeping in its concern to 
create a modern economy and to realize new 
values, nor so eager for quick results, nor so co- 
ercive and total in its methods as revolutionary 
ideological regimes like those in Russia or 
China, Yet it remains true that the imperialism 
of the British raj in its tasks of destruction and 
reconstruction was restrained and hindered by 
the strength and predominance in traditional 
society of diffuse and decentralized miero-in- 
stitutions. 

“England,” Marx wrote in 1853, “has broken 
down the entire framework of Indian society, 
without any symptoms of reconstitution yet ap- 
pearing.”’® It has, however, “a double mission 
to fulfill ... one destructive, and the other re- 
generative—the annihilation of old Asiatic so- 
ciety [or despotism]—and the laying of the ma- 
terial foundations of Western society in Asia.’’!° 
It had begun the latter! by imposing political 
unity, now [1853] to be strengthened and per- 
petuated by the electric telegraph; by in- 
troducing the first free press in Asia, “a new 


8 For India’s modern constitutional history see 
Reginald Coupland, T'he Indian Problem, Report 
on the Constitutional Problem in India (London, 
Oxford University Press, 1944). 

? Karl Marx, Selected Works, II, “The British 
Rule in India,” p. 652 (underlining mine). 

10 Thid., p. 658. 

u The work of regeneration hardly transpires 
through a heap of ruins,” he observes. “‘Never- 
theless it has begun.” Ibid. 
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and powerful agent of reconstruction;” by 
creating private property in land; by educating 
Indians and thereby producing “a fresh class 
... endowed with the requirements for govern- 
ment and imbued with European science”; by 
connecting India through steam navigation 
with itself and the world, thereby breaking the 
isolation “which was the prime law of its stag- 
nation”; and by gifting India “with the means 
of irrigation and of internal communication 
[railroads] which will, when completed, liberate 
her productive powers by revitalizing agricul- 
ture and enabling her to exchange what she 
produces.’’? 

The railroads, along with the multiplication 
of roads, he predicted, would destroy village 
isolation and its accompanying “‘self-sufficient 
inertia? by supplying that intercourse with 
other villages without which “the desires and 
efforts indispensable to social advance” are ab- 
sent. By introducing foreign and domestic 
manufactured goods, modern transportation 
and communication would “put the hereditary 
and stipendiary village artisanship of India to 
full proof of its capacity, and then supply its 
defects.’ Because the railway system requires 
industrial processes for its support and because 
Indians had the aptitude and were getting the 
requisite training to man it, the railway system 
“will become the forerunner of modern indus- 
try.” Modern industry in turn “will dissolve 
the hereditary divisions of labour, upon which 
rest the Indian castes, those decisive impedi- 
ments to Indian progress.... 7/4 When the 
people have appropriated all the English bour- 
geoisie has created, they will be able to emanci- 
pate themselves and mend their social condi- 
tion by using the material civilization it 
brought forth. For Marx, the India of tomorrow 
was both western and socialist. 

England’s mission of destruction, “the anni- 
hilation of old Asiatic society,” was not yet 
complete in 1853. “We know,” he wrote, “that 
the municipal organization [village and caste 
panchayats or councils] and the economical 
basis of the village communities have been 
broken up, but their worst feature, the dissolu- 
tion of society into stereotype and disconnected 
atoms {t.e., the India of villages and castes], has 
survived ...’"5 the revolutionary impact of 
British imperialism. The raj did indeed under- 
mine the “self-sufficient inertia” of village and 


12 Tbid., pp. 658-660. 

13 Marx quoting Chapman, The Cotton and 
Commerce of India, ibid. at page 661 (underlining 
mine). 

u Ibid., pp. 661-662. 

16 bid., p. 660. 


caste, and release “the desires and efforts in- 
dispensable to social advance.’* Improved 
communication, particularly the railroads, did 
further this process. But what form and pur- 
pose did these desires and efforts for social ad- 
vance assume? Marx left this question unan- 
swered because unnoticed, concentrating his 
attention instead on the development of the 
material bases for 2 modern economy and so- 
ciety which he expected would be appropriated 
by the people for their emancipation and well- 
being. Caste, that most pervasive and, for most 
students of Indian society—Marxian and non- 
Marxian alike—most retrograde of India’s 
social institutions, has not only survived the 
impact of British imperialism but also trans- 
formed and transvalued itself. In doing so, it 
has helped dissolve what Marx called the ‘‘vil- 
lage system,’”? including a caste-based social 
hierarchy, and contributed to the success of po- 
litical democracy.!® Change in India has come 
from within and below as well as from above 
and outside. 


Il 


Kamaraj Nadar, formerly the Chief Minister 
of Madras State, now President of the ruling 
Congress Party and, along with Prime Minister 
Lal Bahadur Shastri, the dominant figure in 
Indian public life after the death of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, is the descendant of a caste whose recent 
history illustrates the process of social change 
and modernization from within and below. At 
the time Marx wrote, Shanans were toddy 
tappers, an occupation considered polluting by 
Brahmanical Hinduism. Over the past century, 
the caste has transformed itself by creating new 
units of consciousness, organization and action. 
Today, by successfully changing its caste cul- 
ture and getting this change recognized by the 
state and by Madras society, 1t—like other 
castes which have participated in the same 
process!®—occupies a new and higher place in 
a changed social order. 


6 Ibid., p. 661. 

17 Ibid., pp. 654-655. 

18 See Lloyd I. Rudolph and Susanne Hoeber 
Rudolph, “The Political Role of India’s Caste 
Associations,” Pacific Affairs, Vol. 33 (March, 
1960), pp. 5-22. 

18 See below, section IV, for the Vanniyars. Al- 
though the Nadars and the Vanniyars are Madras 
(southern India) castes, developments similar to 
those detailed here can be found in other states 
and regions of India. Some indication of them in 
Gujarat (western India) is given in the discussion 
of the Gujarat Kshatriya Sabha, also in section 
IV, below. Nirmal Kumar Bose deals with two 
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One of the first evidences of Shanan aspira- 
tions for greater equality and dignity is found 
in the homely story of the “bosom” contro- 
versy. Shanan women had for a generation 
clothed themselves above the waist even though 
caste custom dictated that dressing in such a 
manner was reserved for higher castes only. 
Threats and disturbances provoked by this 
practice culminated in the Travancore Riot of 
1858. The question of whether Shanan women 
would or would not give “...up the practice 
of going about without an upper cloth’? had 
become sufficiently serious to require state in- 
tervention. The next year, Sir Charles Trevel- 
yan, the Governor of Madras, granted them 
permission to wear a cloth over the breasts and 
shoulders; and the Maharaja of Travancore, in 
whose princely state the riot had occurred, 
found no objection to Shanan women putting 
on a jacket, tying themselves round with coarse 


Bengali (eastern India) caste associations, of the 
Yogi and the Namasudra, in “Some Aspects of 
Caste in Bengal,” in Milton Singer, ed., Tradi- 
tional India (Philadelphia, 1959), pp. 199-200. 
William Rowe has explored the history of caste as- 
sociations among two castes distributed through- 
out northern India, the Noniya and the Kayastha, 
in “The New Cauhans: A Caste Mobility Move- 
ment in North India,’’ in J. Silverberg, ed., Social 
Mobility in Caste in India (forthcoming) and 
“Mobility in the Caste System,” a paper de- 
livered at the Conference on Social Structure and 
Social Change, University of Chicago, June 3-5, 
1965. For social and cultural change at the local 
level among the Chamars, an extensive “un- 
touchable” caste found primarily in Uttar 
Pradesh, see Bernard 8. Cohn, “The Changing 
Status of a Depressed Caste,” in McKim Marriott 
ed., Village India (Chicago, 1955) and “Changing 
Traditions of a Low Caste,” in Milton Singer, 
op. cit. above. Owen M. Lynch, “The Politics of 
Untouchable,” another paper at the University of 
Chicago Conference, June 1965, above, describes 
the origin and changing ideology and functions of 
Chamar caste association in Uttar Pradesh. 
Robert J. Miller dealt with the Mahars, a numer- 
ous “untouchable” caste of Maharashtra (western 
India), in “Button, button... Great Tradition, 
Little Tradition, Whose Tradition,” mimeo., 
University of Wisconsin, 1 March 1965. 

Returning to the South, two well established 
and powerful caste associations represent the 
Nairs and the Ezhavas in Kerala, while in Mysore 
the Lingyats and the Okaligas are well organized 
and highly influential. 

19 Edgar Thurston, Castes and Tribes of South- 
ern India (7 vols., Madras, Government Press, 
1909), VI, 365. 
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cloth or ‘‘to their covering their bosoms in any 
manner whatever, but not hke the women of 
higher castes.’26 

Soon after these events, pamphlets setting 
out the caste’s claims to kshatriya (warrior- 
ruler) status appeared. Members began to 
claim the right to wear the sacred thread, sym- 
bol of the spiritually twice-born Brahman, 
Kshatriya and Vaisya varnas, and to be carried 
on palanquins at their wedding ceremonies-— 
also a custom previously confined to the highest 
castes. “Kshatriya” academies, open to all, but 
designed particularly for the education of Sha- 
nan boys, were started, marriage rules tight- 
ened, Brahmans ‘‘of a less particular kind” in- 
duced to act as priests and ‘ʻa sort of incomplete 
parody of the ceremony of investiture with the 
sacred thread’’ symbolizing twice-born status 
practiced." “We humbly beg,” a group of Sha- 
nan petitioners addressed the Census Commis- 
sioner in 1901, “that we are the descendants of 
the Pandya or Dravida Xatra race who... 
first disafforested and colonized this land of 
South India” and presented him with an his- 
torical volume entitled Short Account of the... 
Tamil Xatras, the Original but Downtrodden 
Royal Race of Southern India.” Shanans 
claimed that ancient coins called Shanans 
proved that they long ago had the authority to 
strike coinage and that the honorific, Nadar, by 
which leaders of the caste were addressed, 
proved they were kshatriyas because it meant 
ruler of a locality. In 1891 the Census Com- 
missioner observed that the Shanans were 
“*... usually placed a little above the Pallas 
and Paraiyans, and are considered to be one of 
the polluting castes, but of late many have put 
forward the claim to be considered Kshatriyas, 
and at least 24,000 of them appear [7.e., gave 
their caste to the census enumerator] as Ksha- 
triyas in the caste tables.” To the learned com- 
missioner, this was “of course, absurd as there 
is no such thing as a Dravidian Kshatriya” sl- 
though he conceded that the Shanans may have 
been “at one time a war-like tribe. . . .”"3 

Leading Shanans saw matters differently; 
through a new associational life% which orga- 
nized and gave expression to their changing 


20 Thid. 

2 Ibid., pp. 365-366. 

2 Ibid., p. 367. 

23 Tbid., p. 369. 

2 There are two Nadar Caste Associations, the 
Nadar Maha Jana Sangam of Madurai and the 
Dakshina Mara Nadar Sangam of Tirunelveli. 
The Nadar Maha Jana Sangam, the larger and 
more influential of the two, has organized annual 
Nadar conferences since 1910. 
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consciousness, culture and identity, they 
pressed for recognition and legitimation from 
orthodox Hindu society. At its moral and ritual 
center lay religion and its most visible and ac- 
cessible target, the temple. In 1874, the Sha- 
nans pressed unsuccessfully to establish their 
their right to enter the great Minakshi Temple 
at Madurai.” In the Kamudi Temple case of 
1899% the Shanans through the legal system of 
the British Raj made a major effort to cross the 
pollution barrier of orthodox Hindu society and 
establish their claim within it to be a twice-born 
caste. They hoped to win through the legal 
processes and sanctions of the alien and secu- 
lar political order what they had been denied by 
the religious macro-institutions of traditional 
society, sacred legitimacy for their claims to a 
greater measure of equality. 

Their hopes were cruelly dashed by the 
courts. The District Court at Madura, and, on 
appeal, the High Court of Madras and the 
Privy Council agreed, in the face of Nadar 
claims that it was their immemorial right to 
enter the temple at Kamudi, that neither cus- 
tom nor sastras (sacred texts) sanctioned their 
doing so. 

‘There is no sort of proof,” the High Court 
held, “that even suggests a probability that the 
Shanans are descendants from Kshatriya or 
warrior castes of Hindus, or from Pandiya, 
Chola, or Chera race of kings.” Nor did the 
honorific appellation Nadar entitle them to 
claim higher status or greater rights; it in no 
way changed their ritual status. From time 
immemorial, the Shanans had cultivated the 
Palmyra palm and collected and distilled its 
juice, an occupation that placed them in gen- 
eral social estimation “just above that of... 
Pariahs ... who are on all hands regarded as 
unclean, prohibited from the use of Hindu 
temples and below that of the... Maravans 
fone of the caste directly concerned] and other 
classes admittedly free to worship in Hindu 
temples.” Further, the court held, there were no 
grounds whatsoever for regarding them as of 
Aryan origin; their worship, said the court, was 
a form of demonology. 

The Court was not unaware of the radical 
changes in Shanan circumstances: 


No doubt many Shanans have abandoned their 
hereditary occupation, and have won for them- 
selves by education, industry and frugality 


% Thurston, op. cit, VI, 355. 

2 Sankaralinga Nadan v. Rajeswara Dorai, 
Indian Law Reports, 31 Madras 236 (1908). The 
quotations below are all drawn from this report 
of the case. 
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respectable positions... .In the process of time, 
many Shanans took to cultivating, trade, and 
money lending, and today there is a numerous 
and prosperous body of Shanans who have no 
immediate concern with the immemorial calling 
of their caste. In many villages they own much of 
the land, and monopolize the bulk of trade and 
wealth. 


The Court recognized that these de facto changes 
created difficulties: the Shanans have “not un- 
naturally sought for social recognition, and to 
be treated on an equal footing in religious mat- 
ters.” It was also “natural to feel sympathy for 
their efforts...but such sympathy,” the 
court warned, ‘‘will not be increased by unrea- 
sonable and unfounded pretensions, and, in the 
effort to rise, the Shanans must not invade the 
established rights of other castes.” 

The Court invoked Brahman written and 
edited law and the testimony of Brahman wit- 
nesses concerning local custom to sustain its 
interpretation: 


According to the Agama Shastras which are re- 
ceived as authoritative by worshippers of Siva in 
the Madura district, entry into a temple, where 
the ritual prescribed by these Shastras is ob- 
served, is prohibited to all those whose profession 
is the manufacture of intoxicating liquor and the 
climbing of palmyra and cocoanut trees. 


Plaintiffs’ thirty-four witnesses were unani- 
mous in testifying that Shanans did not enter 
the temple at Kamudi. “Most of them are Brah- 
mans,” the Court observed, “who, being in a 
position of acknowledged superiority to both 
contending parties, Shanans and Maravans, 
are less likely than others to be swayed by per- 
sonal bias or self-interest.’’?? Although some 
among the Shanans’ twenty-eight witnesses 
were Brahmans, they were generally ‘men of 
much lower standing and respectability, and 
are to large extent in the pay or under the con- 
trol of the Nadars...’’ The Court’s allega- 
tions were confirmed but seemed to cut both 
ways when the Rajah of Ramnad, the trustee 
of the temple and the original plaintiff, agreed 
—after he had won the case in the district court 
—to “compromise” in the face of the Shanans’ 
appeal to the High Court, by allowing them to 
enter the Kamudi temple and worship there. 


27 For a discussion of the critiques of the 
Madras High Court, particularly its Brahmanic 
bias, see Lloyd I. Rudolph and Susanne Hoeber 
Rudolph, “Barristers and Brahmans; Legal 
Cultures and Social Change,” Comparative 
Studies in Society and History, Vol. 8, No. 1 
(December, 1965). 
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“A very sordid motive for this surrender,” 
their Lordships of the Privy Council observed, 
“was specifically asserted and has not been dis- 
proved.” When the High Court joined other 
plaintiffs to the original plaintiff so that the 
suit could be heard on appeal, the Rajah’s con- 
fidence in the justice of his suit “convalesced.”’ 

In the Court’s judgment, birth, not achieve- 
ment, defined social identity. Rights were 
rooted in Brahmanically defined custom and 
Brahmanically edited sacred texts, not in treat- 
ing equals equally or in “right reason.” Only 
Aryans, not Dravidians, could be kshatriyas; 
the pollution of the fathers followed the sons 
into commerce, the professions and agriculture. 
The Court advised the Shanans, in phrases 
reminiscent of the United States Supreme 
Court’s doctrine in Plessy v. Ferguson with re- 
spect to Negro claims to equality,?8 to be sep- 
arate but equal by using their own temples. 
Shanans were “numerous and strong enough in 
wealth and education to rise along their own 
lines .. . without appropriating the institutions 
or infringing the rights of others.” 

A minor civil war in the form of the Tinne- 
velly Riots of 1899 followed close on the heels of 
the Kamudt Temple case. “The pretensions of 
the Shanans to a much higher position in the 
religio-social scale than the other castes are 
willing to allow,” the Inspector-General of Po- 
lice wrote in his Administration Report for that 
year, was the cause of extensive civil disorder 
and violence.” High on the list of Shanan “‘pre- 
tensions” was their claim to entry of temples. 
When the manager of the Visvanatheswara 
Temple at Sivakasi closed it rather than give in 
to the pressure of a massive Shanan agitation 
for entry—an act again reminiscent of American 
events in the struggle for integration—Shanans 
and their enemies agreed that they had gained 
at least a partial victory. Most opposed to 
Shanan mobility were the Maravans, their near 


28 163 U. 5. 537 (1896). “If one race,” the 
Court observed, ‘‘be inferior to the other socially, 


‘the Constitution of the United States cannot put 


them on the same plane.” “We consider the 
underlying fallacy of the plaintiff’s argument 
[that by enforcing segregation between whites 
and negroes the states were denying the equal 
protection of the laws assured by the Fourteenth 
Amendment] to consist in the assumption that 
the enforced separation of the two races stamps 
the colored race with a badge of inferiority. If 
this be so, it is not by reason of anything found in 
the act, but solely because the colored race 
chooses to put that construction upon it.” (p. 
551). 
28 Thurston, op. cit., VI, 364. 


neighbors in space and status. A “elean” caste, 
the Maravans could enter the temple at Siva- 
kasi. To share it with the Shanans, a polluting 
caste according to the ritual definitions of tra- 
ditional society, seemed intolerable. The Mara- 
vans struck back by organized attacks on Sha- 
nan villages and sections, burning, looting and 
sometimes killing. The Shanans violently re- 
sisted five thousand Maravans who marched on 
Sivakasi to enforce their demands. The police 
summed up the struggle in the following statis- 
tics: 23 murders; 102 robberies; many cases of 
arson; 1958 arrests; and 552 convictions; in- 
cluding seven death sentences. 

By 1921, the Shanans had gained sufficient 
social esteem and political influence so that they 
alone, among the many castes making the at- 
tempt, succeeded in changing their name 
and shedding officially their traditional occu- 
pation. Their metamorphosis was wrought 
neither by the macro- or micro-institutions of 
traditional society nor by the legal system of 
the British state finding in the custom or the 
sacred texts of traditional society grounds to 
justify Shanan claims. Instead it was the Gov- 
ernment of Madras, responding to the deter- 
mined representations of the organized ‘‘Na- 
dar’ community, that did so. “The Shanar of 
1911,” Census Commissioner G. T. Boag wrote 
in 192], “now appears as a Nadar; this is done 
under orders of the Government of Madras, 
that the word Shanar should cease to be used in 
official records.’’2° 

The Shanans’ secular and official social trans- 
formation extended to occupation as well as 
name when the Government decided to list in 
the census actual rather than traditional ones. 
The Census Superintendent observed that nei- 
ther common names nor common traditional 
occupations were “safe guides” to the defini- 

a 


30 Census of India, 1921, Vol. XIII, Madras 
(Part I) Report (Madras, Superintendent, Gov- 
ernment Press, 1922), p. 153, note. The relevant 
Government Orders are: Government of Madras, 
Law (General) Department, G.O. No. 56, dated 
8 April 1921 and G. O. 785, 7 July 1921. Circulars 
No. 4 and No. 5 of the Nadar Maha Jana Sangam 
contain the instructions of the caste association to 
its followers concerning the responses to be given 
to census enumerators. Census Commissioner 
Boag’s description and analysis of changes in 
caste names generally on pp. 153-155 of Vol. XIII 
is particularly instructive for the shift from 
Shanan to Nadar. I wish to thank Robert L. 
Hardgrave, Jr. for his help in obtaining the texts 
of the relevant G.O.s and the Sangams circulars 
and the Nadar Maha Jana Sangam for its courtesy 
in making its archives available to him. 
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tion of caste or the identification of a particu- 
lar caste. The Nadars, for example, who were in 
earlier censuses shown as toddy-drawers, “... 
now claim that they are by tradition and in- 
heritance lords of the soil and that toddy-draw- 
ing was the occupation only of comparatively 
few degenerate members of the caste.” In def- 
erence to the wishes of the representatives of 
the Nadar community,” he continues, “the 
Madras Government have decided on this occa- 
sion not to show traditional occupations in the 
census tables . . 31 

Today only those relatively few who live in 
more remote villages and engage in toddy tap- 
ping know themselves and are known to others 
as Shanans; for a number of generations Sha- 
nans have increasingly shared the public iden- 
tity, Nadar. The community has breached the 
polution barrier, changed its rank within tradi- 
tional society and now occupies an important 
place in the modern society of Madras and 
India.*? 


31 Census of India, 1921, Vol. XIII, Madras, p. 
154. 

32 See Man in India, Vol. 39, No. 2 (April- 
June 1959), particularly McKim Marriott’s 
“TInteractional and Attributional Theories of 
Caste Ranking,” for discussions of the relation- 
ship between caste mobility and caste ranking. 
Marriott is critical of Srinivas for being too “‘at- 
tributional.” For Srinivas’ views see his Caste in 
Modern India and Other Essays (Bombay, Asia 
Publishing House, 1962). Milton Singer in his 
“... Indian Civilization... ,’? Diogenes, tries 
to accommodate both views but suggests that 
Marriott may have overstated the case against 
attributional ranking. See particularly the sec- 
tions on “Sanskritization and Cultural Mobility,” 
“_.. Attributes vs. Interactions in Caste Mo- 
bility” and ‘‘Westernization and Sanskritization,” 
pp. 99-108. 

The case of the Shanans who became Nadars 
seems to suggest that the study of caste ranking, 
like the study of social change generally, has not 
paid enough attention to middle sector analysis, 
which examines change as it occurs in the social 
space between village and jati on the one hand 
and society and varna on the other and takes sev- 
eral generations as its relevant time span. It is less 
(narrowly) behavioral and philosophical, more 
historical and sociological, inits ideasand methods. 

How much and in what ways the Shanans’ 
changing social standing was reflected over time 
in village consciousness and behavior is nob yet 
entirely clear. Because their rise was accompanied 
by increasing wealth and education, decreasing 
pollution and the emulation and appropriation of 
high caste behavior and symbols, it seems reason- 
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The story of the Shanans illustrates in some 
measure the general processes of social change 
and political modernization which have affected 
traditional Indian society. Castes, “the stereo- 
type and disconnected units” which Marx, over 
a century ago, described as having survived the 
break-up of the village economy and govern- 
ment, but which were to be dissolved by the 
effects of industrialization, have not yet been 
so. Instead, they seem, in good Hindu fashion, 
to have been reincarnated in a modern form as 
the caste association.*3 This has become a vehi- 
cle for internal cultural reform and external so- 
cial change. It enables middle and lower castes 
to establish self-esteem under circumstances in 
which they had begun to feel the inferiority 
rather than the inevitability of their condition 
and to win social esteem, first from the state, 
then from society at large and last and most 
slowly from the village and locality. A vehicle 
of consciousness and organization, it enabled 
lower castes to emulate twice-born castes’ 
norms and practices, and by doing so to appro- 
priate some of their charisma and prestige for 
themselves. The result has been to level the 
ritually based social hierarchy of the caste- 
ordered society. Uniting similar but dispersed 
and isolated jatis (subcastes) of village and lo- 
cality in larger organizations with common 
identities, the caste association has contributed 
significantly to the success of political demo- 
cracy by providing bases for communication, 
representation and leadership. It taught and 
enabled illiterate peasants to participate mean- 
ingfully and effectively in politics. Lower castes 
whose large numbers gave them an advantage 
in competitive democratic politics, gained in- 
fluence, access and power in state and society. 
With these at their command, they have 
changed in their favor the allocation of re- 
sources, privilege and honor. 


II 


If India, a peasant nation, is not what Marx 
thought such nations must be—a ‘‘sackful of 
potatoes,” the result of the “simple addition of 
homologous magnitudes,” a society of stereo- 
type and disconnected atoms—if it does not 
need a political master to which its peasants 
may subordinate themselves, as he thought 
they would, and has not developed revolution- 


able to assume that locally the Shanans’ change 
of name and status was in considerable measure 
recognized over time by appropriate changes in the 
evaluations and behavior of non-Shanans of all 
ranks and castes. 

33 See L. Rudolph and 8. H. Rudolph, “Caste 
Associations,” op. cit., passim. 
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ary consciousness, it is because India’s peasants 
can represent and rule themselves; and caste 
helps them to do so. This is not to underesti- 
mate the problems caste poses for the creation 
of a modern society and the realization of indi- 
viduality but is to place caste in its incarnation 
as caste association in an analytic context and 
there assess its meaning. 

The caste association has contributed to the 
decompression and deparochialization of the 
jati and the locality, particularly the village, 
which is the jaiz’s historical and natural home. 
By reaching out toward the state and national 
legislative constituency, to the Community 
Development Block and District and their 
recently created parallel organs of local govern- 
ment, to legislative, administrative and execu- 
tive arms of the State Government, and even to 
the government in Delhi and the politics of the 
nation, the caste association has educated and 
elevated caste consciousness, interest and pur- 
pose and given caste a voice in decisions at 
these levels. Doing so has helped inform the 
jati, aroused its imagination along with its am- 
bition, and led it to larger and more inclusive 
identities and loyalties. As the block and dis- 
trict headquarters, the market town, local 
school and nearby cinema become increasingly 
relevant to village lives, as they energize and 
shape identities, they create alternative envi- 
ronments for prestige and self-esteem. The 
expansion of horizons and the growth of empa- 
thy have reduced the concentration of affect, 
power and economic dependence at the local 
level." The caste association both indepen- 


a The caste association can be viewed as both 
an independent and dependent variable jn the pro- 
cesses of decompression and deparochialization. 
A few studies that highlight these processes are 
F. G. Bailey, who describes how the extension of 
the economic and political frontier (by which he 
means primarily the State administration) has 
liberated several castes, particularly the Boad 
Outcastes, from the social, cultural and govern- 
mental authority of the village of Bisipara: Caste 
and the Economic Frontier (Manchester, Man- 
chester University Press, 1957); T. Scarlett Ep- 
stein, who shows how in the “dry” village of 
Dalena (but not in the wet one of Wangala) in 
Mysore, radical economic change led to its inte- 
gration into the regional economy, undermined 
the principle on which its society was organized 
(p. 325) and displaced ritual by economic aspects 
of prestige (p. 334): Economie Development and 
Social Change in South India (Manchester, Man- 
chester University Press, 1962); and William S. 
Rowe, who has shown how the Noniyas, an ag- 
gressively upward mobile caste of Senapur, 


dently and as the earrier of other forces and 
institutions contributes to the reduction of the 
affect and interest invested in the face-to-face 
communities of caste and village. A unit of con- 
sciousness and organization which transcends 
both, it leads its members to new symbols, 
models and reference groups and to contexts of 
action which are structurally less diffuse but 
affectively more so. The drift of power, profit 
and honor away from the locality has not yet 
made Indian villages into bedroom suburbs but 
it has broken their ancient monopoly on all 
aspects of life. 

Membership in a caste association is based 
on both birth and choice. One must be born 
into a particular jati to qualify, but then one 
must choose to join the association. The ascrip- 
tive element strongly suggests that there is a 
natural limit to the caste association’s capacity 
to approximate a wholly voluntary association. 
However far it may lead those who identify 
with it from the narrow confines of the tradi- 
tional face-to-face community, it can not, so it 
is argued, lead them beyond ascriptive bound- 
aries. The individual can never be fully free to 
define himself, to make his own destiny, and as 
a consequence he is unable to act politically in 
ways that are untainted by group parochialism 
and selfishness. 

Several recent developments have challenged 
this view. First, in so far as it is possible in 
India to “leave” traditional and ‘join’ modern 
society by, for example, being educated in the 
English medium and “western” ideas, being 
trained in a modern profession and practicing 
it, marrying out of caste, and associating with 
people who, at least ostensibly, do not take 
caste into account in their friendships—and 
this is possible up to a point in India today— 
the modernization of Indian society and poli- 
tics through the transformation of caste be- 
comes only one of two ways to achieve moder- 
nity. But the kind of westernization that Marx 
was talking about and the kind that Srinivas 
hypothesizes,** that is, an alternative process 
of change that results in the formation of soci- 


loosened the hold of the village’s dominant caste 
by building a school with tiles purchased outright 
from a potter’s village adjacent to Banaras 
twenty-five miles away: “Changing Rural Class 
Structure and the Jajmani System,” Human 
Organization, Vol. 22 (Spring, 1963.) For the con- 
cept of empathy, its role in modernization and its 
relation to communication, see Daniel Lerner, 
Modernizing the Middle East; The Passing of 
Traditional Soctely (Glencoe, 1958), esp. chs. 1 
and 2. 
sia M, N. Srinivas, op. c., chs. 1~3. 
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ety in western terms, is more an analytic con- 
struct than a description of reality. Westerni- 
zation has created a “shadow” society, like the 
opposition’s cabinet in British politics, ready to 
take power but for the moment serving as a 
critic of those in power and an innovator or 
catalyst of change. Like a shadow cabinet, it 
can change the existing regime’s direction with- 
out ever replacing it. Modernity has entered 
into Indian character and society but it has 
done so through assimilation not replacement. 
The changes that now appear on the horizon 
with respect to the further evolution of the 
caste association and its transcendence of 
ascription have to do with internal differentia- 
tion (fission) and the operation of integrative 
institutions upon it and federation or consolida- 
tion of caste associations into larger groupings 
(fusion). 


IV 


In 1952, the Vanniyars, largest single caste in 
Madras state, capped a history of internal 
reform (Sanskritization) and organizational 
modernization not unlike that of the Nadars 
(formerly Shanans) by contesting the first Gen- 
eral Election under the standards of the Tamil 
Nad Totlers (hereafter TNT) and Common- 
weal Party, the first strongest in South Arcot 
District but reaching into Salem and Tiruchira- 
palli Districts, and the second strongest in 
North Arcot. The two were virtually caste par- 
ties. The TNT captured nineteen and the Com- 
monweal Party six seats in the Madras Assem- 
bly, or 13 per cent of the total. After S. 8. 
Ramaswami Padayachi, head of the TNT, in 
1954 joined N. A. Manickkavelu Naicker, 
leader of the Commonweal Party, in the reor- 
ganized Congress Government of Kamaraj 
Nadar, the Vanniyars, who represent ten per 
cent of the state’s population, occupied two of 
the eight (25 per cent) cabinet seats. Their slo- 
gan in the 1952 election had been “‘Vanniyar 
Vottu Anniyarukku Illai” (Vanniyar votes are 
not for non-Vanniyars}. In 1957, at the time of 
the second General Election, the Vanniyars, 
now solidly entrenched in Kamaraj’s Congress 
Party, seemed to have perfected the technique 
of caste representation. Nominated in large 
numbers by the Congress, they helped it gain 
an impressive victory that year. 

By 1962, however, radical changes had taken 
place in the Vanniyars’ social and political cir- 
cumstances. Internal differentiation along eco- 


% The burden of Edward Shils’ argument in 
The Intellectual Between Tradition and Modernity; 
The Indian Case (The Hague, Mouton, 1961), 
seems to me to be consistent with these thoughts. 
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nomic, cultural and social lines and personal 
ambition were articulated and reinforced out- 
side the Vanniyar community by parties com- 
peting for support. The result shattered Vanni- 
yar corporate power. They were subsumed to 
an even greater degree than had been the case 
when they had moved from their own parties 
into Congress by the leadership and policy of a 
voluntary association and integrative institu- 
tion, the political party. This effect is most 
sharply etched in South Arcot District, over 
half of whose 2.5 million population are Vanni- 
yars and where the TNT in 1952 had captured 
thirteen of the District’s nineteen MLA seats.” 
In 1954, when that party’s chief had led his 
followers into Kamara} Nadar’s Government 
and he had become a Minister, the first crack in 
Vanniyar solidarity had appeared. A splinter 
TNT group under A. Govindaswami, MLA, 
opposed the merger and joined what has come 
to be Madras’s leading opposition party, the 
Dravida Munnetra Kazagam (Dravidian Pro- 
gressive Federation, hereafter DMK).?? 

In 1957, when the Congress Party gave tick- 
ets to (nominated) former TNT members in 
preference to old-time Congressmen, K. S. 
Venkatakrishna Reddiar, along with other 
higher caste landowning notables from his own 
(Reddiar), Naidu, Vellala and Mudaliar castes 
and with the support of dissident or still depen- 
dent sections of the Vanniyars, helped form the 
Congress Reform Committee (hereafter CRC; 
later the Indian National Democratic Con- 
gress, hereafter INDC). Despite the fact that 
the leadership of the CRC was drawn from a 
class which had been and in some measure still 
was the master and sometimes the oppressor 
and exploiter of its Vanniyar tenants and la- 
borers, it was able to rally considerable num- 
bers to its electoral cause and gain a modest 
electoral success. By 1962, however, the INDC, 
some members having made their peace with 
the Congress, others having joined the DMK or 
the Swatantra Party, had evaporated. In 1960, 


% Express (Chittoor), March 7, 1962. I should 
like to acknowledge the very helpful extensive 
and detailed articles of the Hxpresss’s Special 
Correspondent, M. Mohan Ram, on the 1962 
election in North Arcot, Salem, Tiruchirapalli, 
Tanjore and South Arcot Districts; see the Ez- 
press (Chittoor) for March 7, 15, 17, 20 and 21, 
1962, upon which much of the analysis below is 
based. 

87 For an analysis of it and Dravidian politics 
generally, see Lloyd I. Rudolph, “Urban Life and 
Populist Radicalism; Dravidian Politics in 
Madras,” Journal of Asian Studies, Vol. 20 (May, 
1961), pp. 288-297. 
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a year after the Swatantra Party was created, 
S. S. Ramaswami Padayachi, the creator and 
leader of the TNT, began to move in its direc- 
tion; by 1961, he had, joined it and become its 
head in South Arcot District. 

The once .monolithie Vanniyar political 
front in 1962 was “divided into three contend- 
ing groups—one supporting the Congress under 
Mr. Srinivasa Padayachi, the second owing 
allegiance to the DMK, led by Mr. Govinda- 
swami, and the third under Swatantra influ- 
ence, loyal to Mr. Ramaswami Padayachi.’’ 
The effect was to place all three major parties 
in South Arcot District under Vanniyar leader- 
ship. And of the District’s fifteen non-reserved 
seats (four seats were reserved for Harijan 
candidates) in the 1962 General Election, thir- 
teen were won by Vanniyars—eight as Con- 
gress and five as DMK candidates. S. S, Rama- 
swami Padayachi and a number of other 
Swatantra candidates lost, however, some by 
close margins. 

The external boundaries of the caste associa- 
tion began to collapse under pressure from out- 
side as the internal forces and strategic calcu- 
lations which maintained the caste associa- 
tion’s solidarity were weakened by differentia- 
tion, the absorption of more modern ideas, and 
political calculations designed to express both. 
A modern aggregative and integrative institu- 
tion, the political party, by capitalizing on 
internal differences, destroyed its monolithic 
solidarity, further weakened caste’s ascriptive 
and particularistic hold on social identity and 
behavior, divided and diffused the association’s 
political power and brought it into closer ap- 
proximation with the assumptions and behav- 
ior of modern society and democratic politics 
(i.e. more universal and functionally specific 
norms). 

The aseriptive and particularistic qualities of 
caste associations are being affected by higher 
levels of integration (fusion) as well as by dis- 
integration (fission). The Kallan, Maravar and 
Agamudiar castes®® of central and southern 


88 Express (Chittoor), March 21, 1962. 

83 For the Parumali-nadu Kallans see Louis 
Dumont’s Une Sous-Caste de L'Inde du Sud; Or- 
ganisation Sociale et Religieuse des Pramalai Kallar 
(Paris, Mouton, 1957); for Kallans generally see 
Thurston, Castes, ITI, 53-91; for Maravans, 
Thurston, Casies, V, 22-48; and for the Agamu- 
diar, Thurston, Castes, I, 5-16. The link among 
these castes is older than the present beginnings 
of political federation. They share common 
mythological ancestors (see Thurston, Casées, I, 
7 for two versions of the Agamudiar creation 
myth) and a common mobility pattern in tradi- 
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Madras have been defined and separated his- 
torically by ritual rank, social distance and 
endogamy. Recently their caste associations 
and leaders, under the interacting influences of 
democratic institutions and processes and those 
of traditional society, have begun to create 
new and larger forms of consciousness, organi- 
zation and action.“ Experience in the Madras 
Assembly, the lessons of party and electoral 
politics, a growing sense of common purpose 
and the importance of numbers for realizing 
political objectives contributed to this result. 
The three castes have styled themselves Muk- 
kulator (literally “three castes”) and have be- 
gun to represent themselves in terms of this 
common name; and the organization and Jead- 
ership which brought it into being contribute 
to its growing importance and strength. The 
basis of Mukkulator social and political iden- 
tity remains that of an ascriptive social and 
cultural group with a given geographic loca- 
tion. But just as the caste association atten- 
uated the importance of these factors by up- 
grading and extending the jati, so this federa- 
tion of caste associations has further atten- 
uated them by again diluting birth and par- 
ticularism with choice. The self and public 
definition of the Mukkulators and their organi- 
zation and political role approach even more 
closely than the caste association the qualities, 
form and functions of voluntary associations 
with political objectives. By further blurring 
the line between natural and voluntary associa- 
tion, the caste federation seems to break down 
the dichotomy between ascription and choice 
which helps to distinguish traditional from 
modern societies. What appeared to be an ab- 
solute division in theory if not in practice has 


tional society. “There is a Tamil proverb,” 
Thurston writes, ‘to the effect that a Kallan may 
become a Maravan. By respectability he may de- 
velop into an Agamudiyan, and, by slow degrees, 
become a Vellala, from which he may rise to be a 
Mudaliar.” Ibid. Vellala and Mudaliar are tradi- 
tionally ranked above Agamudiyan. 

2 W, H. Morris-Jones’ analysis of the “lan- 


rere! 
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guages of politics” and of the “dialogue” between | | 


government and political forces have been very 
helpful for the formulation and statement of the 
argument here. See his The Government and 
Politics of India (London, 1964), ch. 2, “Politics 
and Society” and ch. 6, “The Ordering Frame- 
work” for these two ideas. 

41 The discussion below is based in part on an 
interview with Mr. Ramanchandran, MLA, Chief 
Whip of the Congress Party in the Madras As- 
sembly. He is in no way responsible for my judg- 
ments. 
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become, in the Indian context, an increasingly 
relative one suggesting that a continuum which 
bridges the two rather than a dichotomy may 
be a more appropriate statement of both the 
practical and theoretical issues involved. 

A recent study by Rajni Kothari and R. M. 
Maru, “Caste and Secularism in India; A Case 
Study of the Gujarat Kshatriya Sabha,” con- 
firms and deepens these observations. The 
Sabha is a federation of many economically de- 
pressed cultivators and landless laborers. Over 
time it has helped them to become ‘‘kshatri- 
yas” in their own and society’s eyes, by artic- 
ulating their “common economic interests and 
a growing secular identity born partly out of 
past folk-lore but more out of common resent- 
ment against well-to-do castes....’8 The 
caste federation’s break with the ascriptive and 
particularistic features of traditional society: 
and its assumption of a modern social and po- 
litically democratic character is found, Kothari 
and Maru argue, in the motivation “that lies 
behind such a process of group assertion.” 
Caste consciousness plays a part but it is no 
longer geared, they believe, to the preservation 
of caste traditions and customs but rather to 
“the acquisition of power and the transforma- 
tion of traditional positions.” This process, in- 
cluding its accompanying transformation of 
consciousness, the authors call “seculariza- 
tion.” They relate it to the simultaneous san- 
skritization (the emulation of high caste norms 
and practice) of lower castes and the westerni- 
zation (acculturation and social organization 
based on western values and forms) of higher ;“ 
sanskritization narrows the gap between lower 
and higher castes and westernization widens it. 
Secularization, however, joins lower and higher 
castes In a common experience of social level- 
ling and articulation of group purposes. Al- 
though both higher and lower castes are con- 
cerned respectively to preserve or improve their 
status through political action, political consid- 


2 Journal of Asian Studies (forthcoming). 
Myron Weiuer’s excellent study “Segmentation 
and Political Participation: Kaira District, which 
came into my hands too late to be taken into 
account in this text, also deals with the [Gujarat] 
Kshatriya Sabha. His analysis complements and 
sharpens that of Kothari and Maru. 

43 The new identity and organization brings 
within its fold a fairly broad social spectrum rang- 
ing “from Rajputs who are highest in the Ksha- 
triya hierarchy to Bhils who are semi-tribal, with 
Bariyas middle on the way.” Kothari and Maru, 
“Secularism,” pp. 7-8. . 

44 See Srinivas, op cit, ch. 2, “A Note on San- 
skritization and Westernization.” 
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erations fuse them together: the upper castes 
need numerical strength to sustain their power 
and status, the lower need access to resources 
and opportunities which support from the 
higher can yield. Lower castes may agree to be 
led and even governed by upper castes but 
their agreement to do so is “... increasingly 
conditioned by norms of accountability and 
notions of ‘interest’ and ‘right.’ ” 48 


y 


Political man in democratie India has been 
wrought out of traditional materials; he is not 
a new man. Acting through caste associations 
and federations he is capable at various levels 
and contexts of the pursuit of countervailing 
power and thecalculationof political advantage. 
Parties seeking to integrate group purposes 
while differentiating themselves from their 
competitors have in most instances harnessed 
and subsumed India’s transformed associa- 


tional life. The result has been to make repre- 


sentative democracy meaningful and effective 
in a peasant nation end caste society. 

The role of caste in Indian politics has never- 
theless been subjected to severe and often un- 
comprehending criticism. Its ascriptive and 
particularistic features and the parochial self- 
ishness and chauvinism which they support 
deeply trouble those committed to the pro- 
gressive realization of a liberal democratic or 
socialist society and state. The individual must 
precede the group in time and importance for 
the contractual civil society or the ideological 
collective to have meaning and validity. Yet 
the blurring of the line between natural and 
voluntary associations in India has placed her 
associational life in a situation not too different 
from that of modern western nations. Natural 
associations based on language, religion, ethni- 
city and locality have not been assimilated or 
dissolved and continue to play a crucial, some- 
times decisive part, in their politics.** Nor is it 
true, despite the cross-cutting pressures of 
structural, economic and cultural pluralism in 
a democratic society and state, that formally 


% Kothari and Maru, “Secularism,” p. 55. 

i For America, see Will Herberg, Protestant, 
Catholic, Jew: An Essay in American Religious 
Sociology (Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday Anchor, 
1960); Nathan Glazer and Daniel Patrick Moy- 
nihan, Beyond the Melting Pot: The Negroes, 
Puerto Ricans, Jews, Italians, and Irish of New 


‘York City (Cambridge, M.I.T. and Harvard Uni- 


versity Press, 1963); and Milton M. Gordon, 
Assimilation in American Life; The Role of Race, 
Religion and National Origins (New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1964). 
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voluntary associations are free from the char- 
acteristics and behavior attributed to natural 
associations.” Efforts to distinguish traditional 
from modern society, in terms of a natural, 
versus a voluntary basis for their associational 
life, run the risk of confusing structure and for- 
mal requirements with a more indeterminate 
reality in which one blends into the other and is 


47 For a recent critical view of social pluralism 
as it has hardened and subordinated itself to 
bureaucratic leadership, see Henry Kariel, The 
Decline of American Pluralism (Stanford, Stan- 
ford University Press, 1961). Kariel is so con- 
cerned that he ‘would have us move... from the 


-. much celebrated ideal of Tocqueville toward the 


still unfashionable one of Rousseau.” 

Milton Gordon in Assimilation in American 
Life (New York, 1964), mounts an impressive 
case for the rigid compartmentalization of Ameri- 
can communal life at the rank and file level. 8. M. 
Lipset, Martin Trow and James Coleman in 
Union Democracy; The Inside Politics of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union (Glencoe, 1956), 
examine the rigidities and bureaucratic domina- 
tion of union and professional associations by 
analysing the exceptional case. Everett C. Hughes 
in Men and Their Work (Glencoe, 1958), sug- 
gests how occupational associations in America, 
like castes in India, upgrade themselves by chang- 
ing their names and histories and purify them- 
selves and their rituals by emulating “higher” 
occupational groups in the matter of educational 
requirements, licensing standards and ceremonial 
niceties. John R. Murphy’s “Professional and 
Occupational Licensing: A National Problem with 
State Control,” a term paper in Government 155a, 
Government Regulation of Industry, Harvard 
University, 1959-60, along with Hughes’ analyses, 
suggested these comparisons with caste mobility 
in India. 

For social and political statements of the viabil- 
ity and benefits of social pluralism based on indi- 
viduality, voluntarism and liberty, see William 
Kornhauser, The Politics of Mass Society (London, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1960) and David B. 
Truman, The Governmental Process; Political 
Interests and Public Opinion (New York, 1951). 

Kariel and Lipset, Trow and Coleman empha- 
size the inability of members of formally volun- 
tary associations, like peasants in Marx’s analysis, 
to represent and rule themselves; therefore they 
fall victim to the executive power (the bureauc- 
racy). William H. Whyte, Jr., in The Organization 
Man (New York, 1956), while not ignoring struc- 
tural factors, emphasizes the ways in which for- 
mally voluntary organizations absorb and tend to 
monopolize the affective life and identities of their 
members and their families. 


affected over time by contextual forces, Other . 
ways may have to be found for distinguishing 
natural associations that find benign ways of 
merging the concerns for individuality and for 
achievement in modern society from those 
which are disruptive. 

Massive natural associations based on reli- 
gion led to the partition of the Indian sub-con- 
tinent in 1947; the tribal associations in Ru- 
anda led the Watusi to bring charges of geno- 
cide against the Bahutu;*® and tribal politics 
in the Congo fuelled chronic political insta- 
bility and supported rebellion and civil war. 
When natural associations are too few, when 
they are socially and morally independent of 
each other, and when they lack a limited but 
critical identification with leaders, ideas and 
institutions capable of sustaining a national 
politics and modern state, they destroy the 
possibility or viability of a civil society that 
transcends them. Natural associations—in- 
cluding caste associations—in India in a few 
contexts such as Kerala, where society has be- 
come divided into five (Hzhavas, Harijans, 
Nairs, Christians and Muslims) large, roughly 
equal and relatively rigid groups, have con- 
tributed more to political instability than to 
political modernization. As the state’s political 
parties have become increasingly congruent 
with these social differences, their integrative 
capacities have declined. Instead of subsuming, 
combining or disintegrating social differences 
based on birth, they have in considerable mea- 
sure begun to re-enforce them. But the situa- 
tion in Kerala is more the exception than the 
rule. The difficulties being experienced in 
Belgium, and Canada in recent years*® derive 
from natural associations which have resisted 
or absorbed strong modern pluralistic forces, 


48 See Jacques J. Maquet, The Premise of In- 
equality in Ruanda (London, Oxford University 
Press, 1961). For the genocide charge see Keesing’s 
Contemporary Archives, Vol. 14 (1968-1964), pp. 
20085-86. 

49 For Walloon-Flemish differences in Belgium 
see Ernest Mandel, “The Dialectic of Class and 
Region in Belgium,” New Lefi Review, No. 20 
(Summer, 1963), pp. 2-81; Keesing’s Contempo- 
rary Archives, Vol. 13 (1961-1962), pp. 17968, 
18391, 18623, and 18941 and Vol. 14 (1963-1964), 
p. 19601. For the differences in Canada between 
the French Catholics and English Protestants see 
the Preliminary Report of the Royal Commission 
on Bilingualism and Biculturalism (Ottawa, 
1965). The Commission warned that Canada was 
undergoing “the greatest crisis in its history.” 
(p. 13). See also Edmund Wilson, O Canada 
(New York, 1965). 
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values antithetical to ascription and particu- 
larism, and integrative institutions, particu- 
larly the political party. The caste association 
has created less severe strains in modern Indian 
politics than have religion and language in 
these modern societies even while it has con- 
tributed to political socialization, moderniza- 
tion and meaningful participation in a society 
whose economic and social underdevelopment 
stands in marked contrast to these.®° 


50 See S. M. Lipset, “Some Social Requisites of 
Democracy: Economic Development and Po- 
litical Legitimacy,” this Revısw, Vol. 53 (March, 
1959) for a proposition and supporting evidence 
which strongly suggest that democracy should be 
an utter failure in India. On almost every sta- 
tistical measure of the “requisites of democracy” 
(per capita income, literacy, industrialization and 
urbanization) India stands at or near the bottom, 
yet it is a democracy. Lipset derides those who 
use a deviant case to challenge the validity of the 
notion that there are “social conditions which are 
regularly associated with a given complex politi- 
cal system” (p. 70) such as democracy. Theoretical 
propositions ‘‘must be subject to test by a system- 
atic comparison of all available cases...” A 
deviant case, according to Lipset, is properly 
treated as one out of many. Only woolly minded 
and unscientific political philosophers would 
argue that “a given situation clearly violates [a] 
thesis...’ (p. 70). Yet Lipset, in selecting his 
cases on the basis of ‘‘whether a country had had 
a history of more or less free elections for most of 
the post-World War I period” (pp. 73-74) does 
not consider India, although she meets the test. It 
seems reasonable to question, therefore, whether 
all available cases have been considered. It also 
seems reasonable to inquire whether it is valid to 
treat this deviant case ‘‘as one case out of many.” 
In the name of aggregative characteristics of sys- 
tems and multivariate analysis of causality, we 
are asked to treat the experience of India’s al- 
most 500,000,000 people as equivalent to that of 
the smallest Latin American “nation.” 

Lipset himself, drawing upon Weber, suggests 
an alternative theory of cumulative causation 
(see below) to explain the existence and persis- 
tence of democracy, but unfortunately abandons it 
in favor of aggregative social characteristics, on 
the basis of what seems at best a marginal and at 
worst a meaningless distinction between the 
“social conditions” which ‘support’? democracy 
and the “internal mechanisms” which “maintain” 
it. It would seem that both theories deserve a 
place in the sun: the theory of cumulative causa- 
tion explains better the supports for and the con- 
tinued existence of democracy in India, while the 
aggrega tive social conditions theory, which Lipset 
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Because caste in most instances continues to 
divide society horizontally and not (like reli- 
gion and language) vertically, and because the 
horizontal divisions continue to be many rather 
than few, it remains primarily an instrument 
of political representation capable of being ag- 
gregated, integrated and led. Its closest func- 
tional equivalent now may be the ethnic and 
religious groups in American politics which, 
contrary to “official”? ideology, retain great 
influence particularly at the local and state 
level. 

If this is so or is proving to be so, the situa- 
tion is paradoxical and ironical. Indians, unlike 
Americans, were not, as Tocqueville put it, 
born equal. They have had or will have to be- 
come so. In so far as they have achieved equal- 
ity, they have done so by transforming the 
most rigidly hierarchical and compartment- 
alized system of social stratification, the caste 
system. The measure of equality that has been 
realized is in part the result of a marriage be- 
tween the transplanted and assimilated liber- 
alism of the British raj and traditional Indian 
culture. The offspring of this union Is a political 
culture with characteristics that embrace not 





advances as a general theory, does not. This sug- 
gests that the Indian case may very well be a 
“universe” unto itself rather than “one case out 
of many.” A general theory would then have to 
“explain” the Indian case and the cases with 
which Lipset deals. Instead, Lipset claims to deal 
with all cases but does not do so and treats, by 
implication, “universe” differences as “deviant” 
cases, 

The theory of cumulative causation would ex- 
plain the support and maintenance of democracy 
by proposing that “‘... unique events may ac- 
count for ezther the persistence or the failure of 
democracy in any particular society ... key his- 
torical events ... set one process in motion in one 
country, and a second process in another... 
once established, a democratic political system 
gathers momentum...” (p. 72). Lipset warns 
us, in the light of this line of analysis, not to “over- 
stress” the high correlations he displays between 
democracy and his measures for requisites. He also 
allows that what he calls “premature” democra- 
cles which survive will do so by “facilitating the 
growth of conditions conducive to democracy 
...’ But his choice of examples here, universal 
literacy and autonomous private associations— 
presumably not ones based on caste—highlight 
his bias toward certain “modern? aggregative 
social characteristics as the requisites of democ- 
racy. The Indian ‘‘universe” radically contradicts 
Lipset’s view (as it does Marx’s) but supports the 
abandoned theory of cumulative causation. 
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only political democracy and parliamentary . 


government but also caste associations. It is a 
political culture that includes, in Morris-Jones 
terms, traditional, modern and “saintly” 
languages. Those who know and love one par- 
ent often ignore or reject the displeasing fea- 
tures of the other. Yet Indian political culture 
is surely a product of this union, a “genetic” 
fusion which some may think impossible, 
others immoral, but which by its vigor and 
viability << the years is hard to deny or 
ignore. 

Changes in the internal arrangements and 
public function of caste and in political culture 
and structure are necessary but not sufficient 
if caste is to be made compatible with democ- 
racy. A profound change in the nature of hu- 
man sensibility is also required but to a lesser 
extent realized. Tocqueville contrasted the 
state of human sensibility in aristocratic and 
democratic nations by observing that “real 
sympathy can exist only between those who are 
alike, and in aristocratic ages men acknowledge 
none but the members of their own caste to be 
like themselves. ... When all the ranks of a 
community are nearly equal, as all men think 
and feel in nearly the same manner, each of 
them may judge in a moment of the sensations 
of all the others; he casts a rapid glance upon 
himself and that is enough.’ Yet Indians 
have been profoundly separated by their tradi- 
tional social arrangments. ‘The survival of the 
caste system,” Edward Shils observes, “... 
cuts human beings off from each other. It in- 
hibits the growth of sensibilities which are re- 
quired for the perception of the moral quality 
of other human beings. ... It is the caste 
system which helps deaden the imagination to 
the state of mind of other human beings.’ 

Democratic ideas and the equality of condi- 
tions, Tocqueville argues, turn superiors and 
inferiors into “...new beings and place 
them in new relative positions.” In hierarchical 
societies as yet unaffected by these influences, 
inferiority does not degrade the character of 
those who are inferior because they neither 
know nor imagine any other self-definition. 


But while the transition from one social condition 
to another is going on, there is almost always a 
time when men’s minds fluctuate between the 
aristocratic notion of subjection and the demo- 
cratic notion of obedience. Obedience then loses 


5t Morris-Jones, op cit., ch. 2. 

62 Democracy in America (Anchor ed.), II, 173, 
175-6. 

53 Op. cit., note 35 above, p. 70. 


its moral importance in the eyes of him who 
obeys ...he does not yet view it under its 
purely human aspect; it has to him neither the 
character of sanctity or justice. The lines that 
divide authority from oppression, liberty from 
license, and right from might are... jumbled 
together and confused [so] that no one knows 
exactly what he is or what he may be or what he 
ought to be. Such a condition is not democracy 
but revolution." 


India may have been spared such a revolu- 
tionary situation by the transformation of caste 
over more than a century. But because it is 
still identified with ritual rank and sacred duty 
rather than social levelling and democratic 
representation, the degree to which Indians 
have put aside the aristocratic notion of sub- 
jection and accepted as moral and just the 
democratic one of obedience remains obscure. 

Rajputs who ruled the former princely states 
which comprise contemporary Rajasthan, for 
example, saw their Congress opponents in the 
1952 General Election as “no-account,” no 
longer guided by duty and loyalty, trouble 
makers and riff-raff, not so much because they 
resented them as because their social circum- 
stances prevented them from knowing or 
imagining what Congressmen were Jike as hu- 
man beings. Ten years later their human and 
highly differentiated view of the Rajasthan 
Congress leadership was in part the result of 
the attention that power commands. Those 
Shanans a century ago who thought they were 
entitled to be known and treated as Kshatriyas 
(warrior-rulers) became in time Nadars; one 
of their descendents now sits on the Congress 
gaddi (royal cushion). What Edward Shils has 
called the democratization of charisma™® has 
come about in part from the successful emula- 
tion of higher by lower castes and the greater 
homogeneity of society that it produced, in 
part through the use of caste in a secular form 
to achieve influence and power and through 
them self-esteem and public respect. The Nadar 
who sits on the Congress gaddi symbolizes a 
massive historical change. Castes no longer 
live as races apart, capable of fellow feeling 
for their caste brothers only. A deepening sense 
of universal citizenship and a broadly shared 
political culture may have made Indians, in 
Locke’s phrase, ‘‘capable of a majority,” and in 

e a 


5 Democracy in America, tbid. 

& “Concentration and Dispersion of Charisma; 
Their Bearing on Economic Policy in Underde- 
veloped Countries,” World Politics, Vol. 11 (Oct- 
ober, 1958), pp. 1—19. 
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Aristotle’s, of ruling and being ruled in turn. 
Tocqueville’s tests fer the transition from 
aristocratic subjection to democratic obedi- 
ence—the capacity to be governed by author- 


& This is more apparent at the national and 
state than at the local level of government. The 
literature on village factionalism and the failures 
of panchyati raj suggest that oppression, license 
and might in some localities are stronger than 
authority, liberty and right. But much of this 
literature reflects an administrative not a political 
view, A recent study by Adrian C. Mayer sees the 
problem rather differently. He finds that “caste 
ties help a leader to gain power in the rural com- 
mittee system; but that his allocation of develop- 
ment funds does not unduly favor supporters of 
his own caste. ... His favours may stem from the 
influence he has with officials and politicians as a 
leader of the rural system; but the favours do not 
form part of that system, while his allocation of 
development funds does. Hence, the rural leader 
controls the committee system and the attached 
development allocation as much to attain the ex- 


¢ 


ity rather than oppression, to practice liberty 
rather than license and to maintain order 
through right rather than might-—-may be 
passed successfully. 


ternal benefits (for which the system provides the 
springboard) as to hold power within the system. 

“Community development zs therefore a factor 
in rural politics; but its role is part of a much 
wider process, in which rural leaders are asserting 
themselves in a changing balance of general politi- 
cal power. For rural leaders are using the influ- 
ence which they are gaining as brokers outside the 
rural system to compete for power with the in- 
cumbent, mainly urban-oriented, politicians of 
the national parties.” “Some Political Implica- 
tions of Community Development in India,” 
Arch, Europ. Sociol. Vol 4 (1963), p. 106. 

This headline from the Statesman of June 19, 
1961, CASTE HIERARCHY DECLINES, AS 
CASTEISM RISES, sums up some of the case 
for the modernity of tradition through the demo- 
cratic incarnation of caste. 
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OBLIGATION AND CONSENT—I 
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One might suppose that if political theorists 
are by now clear about anything at all, they 
should be clear about the problem of political 
obligation and the solution to it most commonly 
offered, the doctrine of consent. The greatest 
modern political theorists took up this problem 
and formulated this answer. The resulting 
theories are deeply imbedded in our American 
political tradition; as a consequence we are al- 
ready taught a sort of rudimentary consent 
theory in high school. And yet I want to suggest 
that we are not even now clear on what “the 
problem of political obligation” is, what sorts of 
“answers” are appropriate to it, what the con- 
sent answer really says, or whether it is a satis- 
factory answer. This essay is designed to point 
up the extent of our confusion, to explore some 
of the ground anew as best 1t can, and to invite 
further effort by others. That such effort is 
worthwhile, that such political theory is still 
worth considering and that it can be made 
genuinely relevant to our world, are the assump- 
tions on which this essay rests and the larger 
message It Is meant to convey. 


I, THE PROBLEM OF POLITICAL OBLIGATION 
The difficulties begin with the formulation of 


the problem itself. What exactly is the “prob-. 


lem of political obligation”? It is characteris- 
tic that we take it for granted there is a single 
problem to be defined here, and that neverthe- 
less a dozen different formulations clamor for 
our attention. The classical theorists on the 
subject have treated it In varying ways; and 
even within the writings of a Hobbes, Locke or 
Rousseau it is difficult to say what the theorist’s 
“basic problem” is, or indeed whether he has 
one. We tend, I think, to suppose that it does 
not matter very much how you phrase the prob- 
lem, that the different formulations boil down 
to the same thing. But my first point will be 
that this attitude of arbitrariness or indifference 
should not be trusted. It is not, in fact, true 
that any formulation of the problem is equiva- 
lent to any other. Rather, this supposed single 
problem is a whole cluster of different ques- 
tions—questions of quite various kind and 
scope. And though their answers may turn out 
to be related, so that an answer to one provides 
answers to the others also, it is by no means ob- 
vious that this must be so. Specifically, I sug- 
gest that most of the familiar answers to the 
problem are satisfactory responses to some of 


its questions but not to others, and that the 
answer adopted depends a good deal on the., 
question stressed. ; . 
For the purposes of this essay it will be use- 
ful to distinguish four questions, or rather, four 
clusters of questions, all of which are part of 
what bothers theorists about political obliga- 
tion.! They range from a relatively concrete and 
practical political concern with what is to be 
done, through increasing theoretical abstract- 
ness, to a philosophical concern with the mean- 
ings of concepts and the paradoxes that arise 
out of them. Because we are used to treating 
them all as different versions of one problem, 
the reader may not at first see any significant 
differences among them; but the differences 


‘should emerge in the course of the discussion. 


Weare told often enough that the theorists of 
political obligation were not merely philoso- 
phers, but also practical men writing about the 
political needs of their times. They produced 
“not simply academic treatises, but essays in 
advocacy, adapted to the urgencies of a partic- 
ular situation. Men rarely question the legi- 
timacy of established authority when all is go- 
ing well; the problem of political obligation 
is urgent when the state is sick, when someone 
is seriously contemplating disobedience or re- 
volt on principle.’ Thus we may begin with a 
cluster of questions centered aron. imitis 
ot political obligation, the more or less practical 
concern witle“Zohen, under what circumstances, 
resistance or revolution is justified. The theo- 
rist wants to promote or prevent a revolution, 
or he lives in a time when one is taking place, 
or he contemplates one in the recent past. So he 
seeks some fairly general, but still practically 
applicable principles to guide a man in decid- 
ing when (if ever) political obligation ends or 
ceases to bind. They must have a certain degree 
of generality in order to be principles rather 
than ad hoc considerations in one particular 
situation, in order to be recognized by us as 
theory. But they are also fairly directly tied to 


1 No doubt the problem encompasses more 
than these four questions, and could be divided up 
in a number of different ways. Indeed, some as- 
pects of it not covered by these four questions will 
emerge in the course of this discussion. 

2 S, I. Benn and R. S. Peters, Social Principles 
and the Democratic State (London, George Allen & 
Unwin, 1959), pp. 299-300. 
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what-Tussman has called the question “what 
should I do?’’? They are guidelines to action. 
“At other times the same practical concern 
tends to take a slightly different form: “Whom 
am'I obligated to obey? Which of the persons 
` (or groups) claiming to command me actually 
has authority to do so?” Put this second way, 
* the problem seems to be one of rival authorities, 
sometimes identified in political theory as the 
problem of the locus of sovereignty. The former 
question tends to arise in situations of potential 
civil disobedience or nascent revolution, where 
the individual is relatively alone in his con- 
frontation of a government. The latter question 
is more likely to come up in situations of civil 
war or when a revolution is more advanced, 
when the individual is already confronted by 
two “‘sides’ between which he must choose. 
But as the theorist tries to formulate general 
principles to guide such a choice, he may be led 
to a more abstract version of his problem. He 
may be struck by the seeming arbitrariness or 
conventionality of human authority: how is it 
that some men have the right to command, and 
others are obligated to obey? And so the theo- 
rist looks for the general difference between 
legitimate authority on the one hand, and illegi- 
timate, naked coercive force on the other. He 
begins to wonder whether there is really any 
difference in principle between a legitimate 
government and a highway robber, pirate, or 
slave-owner. He begins to suspect that terms 
like ‘‘legitimate,” “authority,” “obligation” 
may be parts of an elaborate social swindle, 
used to clothe those highway robbers who have 
the approval of society with a deceptive man- 
tle of moralistic sanctity. Essentially, he be- 
gins to ask whether men are ever truly obli- 
gated to obey, or only coerced. “Strength is a 
physical attribute,” says Rousseau, “and I 
fail to see how any moral sanction can attach 
to its effects. To yield to the strong is an act of 
necessity, not of will. At most it is the result of a 
dictate of prudence. How, then, can it become 
a duty?’’4 Such questions are no longer merely 
guides to action; they are attempts to describe 
and classify parts of the social world. Instead 
of focussing on the individual’s “what should 
I do?” they focus outward, on the (real or al- 
leged) authority: “what is legitimate authority 
like?” 
Finally, behind even this more abstract ques- 


3 Joseph Tussman, Obligation and the Body 
Politic (New York, Oxford University Press, 
1960), p. 12. 

4 Jean-Jacques Rousseau, T'he Social Contract, 
in Sir Ernest Barker, ed., The Social Contract (New 
York, Oxford, 1960), Bk. I, iit. 


tion, lies what is essentially a philosophical 


problem, a cluster of questions centering 
around the justijicati 
you obligated to obey even a legitimate gov- 
enient? Why is anyone ever obligated Go obey 
any authority at all? How can such a thing be 
rationalized, explained, defended, justified? 
What can account for the binding nature of 
valid law and legitimate authority? I call these 
questions philosophical problems because they 
no longer seek distinctions or guides to action, 
but arise out_of : ver the nature of 
law, government, obligation as such. They arc 
categorical questions to which the theorist is 
led, characteristically, after an extended ab- 
stract contemplation of the concepts he has 
been using. They are reminiscent of other phil- 
osophical puzzles, like “‘do we ever really know 
anything?” or “do other people really exist?” 

We have, then, four clusters of questions, 
any or all of which are sometimes taken to de- 
fine the problem of political obligation: 


(1) The limits of obligation (“When are you 
obligated to obey, and when not?’’) 

(2) The locus of sovereignty (“Whom are 
you obligated to obey?’’) 

(3) The difference between legitimate au- 
thority and mere coercion (“Is there 
really any difference; are you ever really 
obligated?’’) 

(4) The justification of obligation (‘Why 
are you ever obligated to obey even a 
legitimate authority?’’) 


Obviously the answers to these questions 
may be connected. If, for example, one answers 
question three in terms of the reductionist real- 
ism of a Thrasymachus or of vulgar Marxism: 
“there is no difference,” then the other ques- 
tions become essentially irrelevant. But we 
should not take it for granted that any answer 
to one of these questions will automatically 
provide consistent answers to the rest; we 
should look to see how familiar answers in fact 
perform. Our prime interest is, of course, the 
consent answer, but before examining it, we 


might look briefly at very abstract, ideal- 


fypicalized versions of some of its major rivals. 
Their brief treatment here would not allow, 
and is not meant to be a balanced assessment 
of their merits. It is meant only to explore a 
little of the complexity of political obligation, 
and the difficulty of providing a consistent 
treatment of it. 

Theories of Divine Right or the will of God, 
for example, seem much better designed to 
cope with some of our questions than with oth- 
ers. Saying, with St. Paul, that “the powers 
that be are ordained of God,” seems a decisive 


igation: why are 
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answer (at least for a believer) to our question 
four. Granted only that there isa God (in the 
full sense of the word), the fact that he com- 
mands certain actions is surely a decisive justi- 
fication for our obligation to perform them. 
But applied to our other questions the doctrine 
is ambiguous. Taken one way, it seems to imply 
that there 1s_no_differen een mere coer- 
cive force and legitimate authority, since all 
power comes from God. Then vecistance is 
never justified, even against a heretical ruler 
who attacks religion. For times when power is 
in flux, as in cases of civil war, this version of 
the theory seems to provide very_little guid- 
ance for action. Taking the doctrine a diterent 
way, some divine right theorists have wanted 
to argue that there is nevertheless a distinction 
to be made between divinely ordained power 
and illegitimate power, and that there are times 
when certain kinds of power must be resisted. 

Prescription, another familiar response to 
the problemrof-obligation, seems more directly 
designed to give an unequivocal answer to 
questions one and perhaps three. It teaches 
that old, established power is legitimate in 
every case, and there are no limits on our obli- 
gation to obey it. But this again is no guide in 
times of successful revolution; is it obedience 
or counterrevolution that is then required? 
And what of occasions when an old, established 
government begins to act in new and tyranni- 
cal ways? Even Burke was sympathetic to the 
American Revolution. Further, this doctrine 
has real difficulties with our question four; a 
government’s age, and our habitual obedience 
to it, do not seem to justify an obligation to 
obey. At most the connection can only be made 
through a number of additional assumptions 
concerning human reason and the nature of so- 
ciety, and adding up to the thesis that old, ac- 
cepted government is most likely to be good 
government. 

A third, equally well known response to our 
problem, that of Utilitarianism, is perhaps an 
even better illustration of the complexities in- 
volved. The utilitarian theorist argues that 
you are obligated to obey if and only if the con- 
sequences of obedience will be best on the 
whole, in terms of a calculus of pains and pleas- 
ures. There are, of course, familiar difficulties 
over the manner of calculation and whether all 
pains and pleasures are to count equally. But 
even beyond these, there is a fundamental 
question left unclear, namely, whose pains and 
pleasures are to count: your own personal ones, 
or those of the (majority of) people in your so- 
ciety. Bentham himself says that It is 


allowable to, if not incumbent on every man... 
to enter into measures of resistance ... when the 


probable mischiefs of resistance (speaking with 
respect to the community in general) appear less 
to him than the probable mischiefs of obedience.’ 


But the phrase in the parentheses is, of course, 
the crux of the matter. The Utilitarians are 
notoriously inconsistent on precisely this point, 
saying one thing when they speak of personal 
ethics and personal decision, and quite another 
on the subject of legislation and public policy. 
So it will be well for us to consider both possi- 
bilities. 

First, there is what might be called individ- 
ualistic utilitarianism. Such a theory argues 
that you are obligated when the consequences 
of obedience are best on the whole in terms of 
your personal pleasure and pain. As a response 
to our question four, this argument has a cer- 
tain appeal: you are obligated because it is best 
for you in terms of your own pleasure and pain. 
But the implications for the other questions are 
more strange. For they are that each individual 
is obligated to obey only while it is best for him, 
and becomes obligated to resist when that 
would promote his personal welfare. Thus the 
same government will be a legitimate authority 
for some of its subjects but naked illegitimate 
power to others. And anyone is free to disobey 
or resist whenever it benefits him to do so; he 
can have no obligation to the contrary. Indeed, 
the sum total of such a doctrine is that you 
have no obligation at all, or none except the 
pursuit of your own welfare. If that happens at 
one point to entail obeying the law, you should 
do so; if not, not. And in precisely the same 
way, if it happens at one point to entail obey- 
ing a highway robber, you are “obligated” to 
do that. Thus, as an answer to question three, 
individualistic utilitarianism essentially denies 
the existence of authority altogether. 

The second alternative is what we might call 
social utilitarianism, This position argues that 
you are obligated to obey if and only if the con- 
sequences of your doing so will be best on the 
whole, in terms of the pains and pleasures of 
the people in your society—in terms of the 
greatest good for the greatest number. Unlike 
individualistic utilitarianism, this seems a 
fairly reasonable, conventional answer to ques- 
tions one and two. You must obey while that 
promotes the welfare of society, even if it hurts 
you; and you must resist when that is socially 
best, even if it hurts you. The answer to ques- 
tion three is less obvious but not, on the face 
of it, irrational. A legitimate government is one 
that promotes the greatest good for the great- 
est number; and if a highway robber does that, 


5 Jeremy Bentham, Fragment on Government, 
ch. IV, par. 21. 
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then he becomes thereby a legitimate authority 
entitled to your obedience. A selfish or (on the 
whole) harmful robber or government may or 


four, social utilitarianism seems less successful. 
For it teaches that you are obligated because 
your obedience will promote the greatest good 
for the greatest number. But if you are both- 
ered about political obligation, that is just the 
problem: why should that criterion mean any- 
thing to you? Why should it be any easier to 
accept that obligation than to accept the obliga- 
tion to obey law and authority? 

Sometimes, of course, the utilitarlans assume 


that there is no problem about individualistic 
i a L that the two criteria 
are essentially the same because of the invisible 
hand, because individual welfare is (in sum) 
social welfare. When they write about eco- 
nomics, particularly, this solution tempts them. 
But in political life, concerning legislation or 
concerning political obligation, they are fairly 
well aware that this is not the case. Private in- 
terest must be made to coincide with public 
interest by wise legislation. And instructions 
to resist when it is best for society will often 
produce quite different results than instruc- 
tions to resist when it is best for you personally. 
There are bound to be occasions when the pub- 
lic welfare requires serious sacrifices (perhaps 
even of life) by some individuals. To suppose 
otherwise seems incredibly unrealistic. 

The theorist founding political obligation in 
consent responds to our four questions in this 
way: you are obligated to obey if and only if 
you have consented. Thus your consent defines 
the limits of your obligation as well as the per- 
son or persons to whom it is owed. Legitimate 
authority is distinguished from mere coercive 
power precisely by the consent of those sub- 
ject to it. And the justification for your obliga- 
tion to obey is your own consent to it; because 
you have agreed, it is right for you to have an 
obligation. But the seeming harmonious sim- 
plicity of these answers is deceptive; when con- 
sent theory is worked out in detail, its answers 
to some of our questions begin to interfere with 
its answers to others. | 

In the first place, there is the problem of ex- 
actly whose consent is to count. We have all 
known, at least since Hume—if it was not al- 
ready obvious before him—that the historical 
origins of society are essentially irrelevant to 
the consent argument. The consent of our an- 
cestors does not settle the problem about our 
obligation today. Or rather, someone who se- 
riously argues that the consent of our ancestors 
does settle this problem, is arguing more from 
prescription than from consent, and is probably 


must be resisted. But as an answer.to cocesful 
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not very troubled about political obligation 
anyway. 

But even if it is the consent of those now 
subject to power (or authority) that matters, 
there are still several alternatives: is it to be 
the individual’s personal consent that deter- 
mines his obligation, or the consent of all (or 
most) of those subject to the government? And 
is it to be his or their present consent, or con- 
sent given in the past? Let us consider the pos- 
sibilities, 

(1) You are obligated only insofar as you 
personally consent right now. Where your con- 
senting ends, there ends “also your obligation. 
What this presumably means is that as long as 
you accept the government it is wrong for you 
to disobey it, and right for it to punish any dis- 
obedience by you. But as soon as you withdraw 
your consent, you become free to disobey, and 
no attempt to punish you can be justified. This 
doctrine would have the peculiar consequence 
that you can never violate your obligation; for 
as soon as you decide the time has come for 
revolution (withdraw your consent), your ob- 
ligation disappears. It also means that you can 
never be mistaken about your obligation, for 
what you think defines it. This answer comes 
to much the same thing as individualistic utili- 
tarianism, except that it demands no rational 
calculation, looking to your will rather than to 
your welfare. 

(2) You are obligated only insofar as you 
personally have in the past consented. This is 
closer to traditional contract theory. You gave 
your word, and so you are bound for the future, 
unless (of course) the government changes and 
becomes tyrannical. But this position seems to 
allow the possibility of becoming obligated to 
a tyrannical government, if you expressly con- 
sent to one that was already corrupt. One can 
avoid that problem by saying such promises 
are invalid, that you cannot expressly consent 
to become a slave; but then the argument is 
already moving away from a consent theory. 
Then your obligation is no longer merely a mat- 
ter of your having consented (tried to consent, 


intended to consent). 


Further, there seems to be a real problem 
about why and whether your past promise 
should bind you now. The classical contract 
theorists provide a law of nature to take care 
of this difficulty: it is a law of nature that prom- 
ises oblige. But why should it seem so obvi- 
ous and “natural” and self-evident that your 
promises oblige you, when it is so doubtful and 
problematic and un-“‘natural”’ that law and 
authority oblige you? 

(3) You are obligated only insofar as your 
fellow-subjects consent. One consequence of 
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this position is that the matter is no longer 
left up to you; you can sometimes be obligated 
to obey even against your will and your pri- 
vate judgment, and without ever having con- 
sented or been consulted. But, if so, how 


many of your fellow-subjects must consent? 
fre is surely impossible. A majority? 
But that implies that ihe way totlectds wheth- 
er you are obligated, or whether you should 
start a revolution, is to take a public opinion 
poll. And can majorities never be wrong? Are 
there no occasions in the history of mankind 
when it was right for a dedicated minority to 
begin agitating for a revolution, or even to lead 
or make a revolution? And finally, why should 
what the majority (or any other proportion) 
of your fellow-subjects think be binding on 
you? What justification is there for that? Why 
should that obligation seem more basic or nat- 
ural or self-evident than the obligation to obey 
laws and authority? Because you have con- 
sented to majority rule? But then the whole 
cycle of difficulties begins again. 

Besides the matter of whose consent is to 
count, consent theory is also much troubled hy 
the difficulty of showing that you, or a major- 
ity of your fellow-cilizens (a5 (NE tase Tuy be) 
have in fact consented. Most of us have not 
Signed any contract with our government or 
our society or our fellow-citizens. There is no 
such contract for us to sign. And while we polit- 
ical theorists may be enlightened about our 
obligations, we realize that the largest pro- 
portion of our fellow-citizens has never contem- 
plated this sort of question at all. If they have 
consented, it comes as news to most of them. 
Of course, these facts need not invalidate the 
consent argument. Perhaps most of us are not 
really obligated in modern, apathetic mass 
society; perhaps our government is not really 
legitimate. But such conclusions seem to fly 
n the face of common sense. Surely, one feels, 
if the present government of the United States 
is not a legitimate authority, no government 
has ever been. And surely it is absurd to adopt 
a theory according to which only those people 
who are most educated and aware of their obli- 
gations, most moral and sensitive, are obli- 
gated to obey the law. Surely it is absurd to 
suppose that all the rest are free to do what- 
ever they please, whatever they can get away 
with. A more common move at this stage in 
the argument is the introduction of some no- 
tion of “tacit consent”, demonstrating that 
even the inaware nasses have consented after 
all. But it appears.to be extremely difficult to 
formulate a notion of tacit consent strong 
enough to create the required obligation, yet 
not so strong as to destroy the very substance 
and meaning of consent. 
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Let us now examine in more detail how these 
difficulties are encountered and treated in two 
‘uments: the most famous one of the 
tradition, made by John Locke, and a recent 
attempt at revision by Jose ssman. What 


Should emerge from a review of their argu- 
ments is a somewhat unexpected and different 


doctrine of political obligation: perhaps a new 
interpretation of consent theory, perhaps a new 
rival to it. 


II, LOCKE ON CONSENT 


Locke tells us in the preface to his Two Trea- 
tises that he wants both to “make good” the 
title of William III to the English throne ‘in 
the consent of the People” and also “to justifie 
to the World, the people of England, whose 
love of their Just and Natural Rights, with 
their Resolution to preserve them, saved the 
Nation when it was on the very brink of Slav- 
ery and Ruine.’’® Apart from the exegetic prob- 
lems of how much of the Treatises may have 
been written before the Glorious Revolution 
and for quite other purposes, the thrust of 
Locke’s argument makes clear enough that 
this dual orientation does pervade the work.’ 
He seeks both to defend the obligation to obey 
legitimate authority (which is authority based 
on consent), and to defend the right to resist 
coercive force in the absence of authority. But 
Locke moves easily, and seemingly without 
awareness, from one to another of our four 
questions about obligation and back again. 
Often when the going gets difficult on one, he 
switches to another. 

Legitimate authority, for Locke, comes from 
the consent of those subject to it, never from 
mere conquest (force); and even a consent ex- 
tracted by coercion is Invalid.’ Thus the limits 
of a government’s authority are defined by the 
social contract on which it is based. Strictly 
speaking, of course, Locke’s contract sets up 
society and government is established by society 
as a trust.® There is no contract with the gov- 
ernment. But the government gets its powers 
(in trust) from “the society”, acting by majority 
vote. And “‘the society” has only such powers 
to give, as it has itself received from the sepa- 
rate contracting individuals. Thus, even for 
Locke, it is the contract which ultimately 


€ Peter Laslett, ed., John Locke, Two Treatises 
of Government (Cambridge University Press, 1960) 
p. 155, 

7 For a discussion of the evidence on when the 
Treatises were written, see ibid., Introduction, esp. 
part ITI, 

® John Locke, Second Treatise of Civil Govern- 
ment, in Barker, op. cti., par. 176. 

? Ibid., pars. 132, 149. 199 211. 
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determines what powers the government can 
have. He himself makes this assumption and I 
shall follow suit, since it simplifies the argu- 
ment.19 

Although Locke sometimes seems to take 
contract seriously as an account of the histori- 
cal origins of society, he is nevertheless quite 
explicit about the requirement that no person 
is obligated to obey today unless he has himself 
consented." Most of us have not consented ex- 
pressly? Ah, but there is tacit consent, and its 
scope turns out to be very wide indeed. Al- 
though a father may not consent for his son, he 
can make consent to the community a condi- 
tion on inheritance of the property he leaves be- 
hind; then in accepting the property the son 
tacitly consents to obey the government.” But 
the final definition of tacit consent is even 
wider, for land is not the only form of property, 
and property not the only form of right that 
men enjoy: 


Every man that hath any possession or enjoy- 
ment of any part of the dominions of any govern- 
ment doth thereby give his tacit consent, and is as 
far forth obliged to obedience to the laws of that 
government, during such enjoyment, as any one 
under it, whether this his possession be of land to 
him and his heirs forever, or a lodging only for a 
week; or whether it be barely traveling freely on 
the highway; and, in effect, it reaches as far as the 
very being of anyone within the territories of that 
government, 


Just as Locke maintained earlier in the Trea- 
tise that men have tacitly consented to all in- 
equalities in property, simply by accepting and 
using money as a medium of exchange: so in the 
political realm he argues that men have tacitly 
consented to obey a government, simply by 
remaining within its territory.14 But now there 
no longer seems to be much power in the con- 
cept of consent, nor any difference between 
legitimate government and mere coercion. Be- 
ing within the territory of the worst tyranny in 


10 For example, ibid., par. 171: “political 
power” is spoken of as that power which every 
man has “in the state cf Nature given up into the 
hands of the society, and therein to the governors 
whom the society hath set over it self. ... ” 

1 Ibid., par. 116. 

12 Ibid., and also par. 73. 

13 Tbid., par. 119. 

4 “But since gold and silver, being little useful 
to the life of man, in proportion to food, raiment, 
and carriage, has its value only from the consent 
of men, whereof labour yet makes in great part the 
measure, it is plain that the consent of men have 
agreed to a disproportionate and unequal posses- 
sion of the earth. . . . ” Ibid., par. 50. 
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the world seems to constitute tacit consent to it 
and create an obligation to obey it. Only phys- 
ical withdrawal —emigration— and the aban- 
doning of all property frees you from that obli- 
gation; there is no such thing as tacit dissent. 

At this point we are likely to feel cheated by 
Locke’s argument: why all the stress on con- 
sent if it is to include everything we do; why go 
through the whole social contract argument if 
it turns out in the end that everyone Is auto- 
matically obligated? It seems that in his eager- 
ness to save the consent answer to our question 
four (because only your own consent can justify 
your obligation), Locke has been forced so to 
widen the definition of consent as to make it 
almost unrecognizable. He has been forced to 
abandon his answers to our other questions as 
well as one of his own initial purposes: the jus- 
tification of an (occasional) right of revolution. 

But clearly this is not Locke’s real position. I 
have developed it this way only because the 
corrections we must now make are so revealing 
about consent theory. For despite his doctrine 
of tacit consent, Locke does not want to aban- 
don either the right of revolution or the distine- 
tion between legitimate authority and coercive 
power. His position is not, in fact, that living 
within the territory of a tyrannical government 
or holding property under it constitutes tacit 
consent to it. 

Suppose that we ask: to what have you con- 
sented when you live in a country and use its 
highways? Unfortunately, Locke is less than 
clear on this question. What he says explicitly 
in the crucial section on tacit consent is that you 
have “consented,” period; he does not say to 
what. But apparently, what you consent to is 
a, kind of associate membership in the common- 
wealth. Full membership, achieved only by ex- 
press consent, is an indissoluble bond for life. 
The obligation of a tacit consenter, however, 
terminates if he leaves the country and gives up 
his property there.'6 Locke also variously de- 
scribes tacit consent as a joining oneself to a 
society, putting oneself under a commonwealth 
and submitting to a government. Sometimes he 
simply equates its “joining up” aspects with 
submission to a government; at other times he 
regards submission as an immediate conse- 
quence of joining.!’ 

But in the context of the problems we have 
encountered, a better interpretation of Locke’s 
intention here would be this: what you consent 
to tacitly is the terms of the original contract 
which the founders of the commonwealth made, no 
more and no less. You append your “‘signature,”’ 


8 Ibid., par. 119. 
16 [bid., par. 121. 
17 Ibid., pars. 73, 119, 120. 
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as it were, to the original “document.” Then if 
you live or use the roads or hold property under 
a government which is violating its trust, ex- 
ceeding its authority, taking property without 
due compensation, “‘altering the legislative,” or 
generally acting in a tyrannical manner, you 
have consented to none of these things. You are 
not obligated to obey one inch beyond the 
limits of the original contract, any more than 
its original signatories were. You retain the 
right of revolution, as they did, in case the 
government oversteps the limits of its author- 
ity. 

So we seem to be led to the position that you 
are obligated to obey not really because you 
have consented; your consent is virtually auto- 

atic. Rather, you are obligated to cbey be- 
cause of certain characteristics of the govern- 
ment—that it is acting within the bounds of a 
trusteeship based on an original contract. And 
here it seems to me that interpreters of Locke 
have given far too little attention to the degree 
to which he regards the terms of the original 
contract as inevitably determined. In truth, the 
original contract could not have read any other- 
wise than it did, and the powers it gave and 
limits it placed can be logically deduced from 
the laws of nature and conditions in the state of 
nature. Not only does Locke himself confident- 
_ ly deduce them in this way, sure that he can tell 
-us what the terms of that original contract were, 
must have been; but he says explictitly tha they 
could not have been otherwise. For men had to 
give up sufficient of their rights to make an ef- 
fective government possible, to allow a govern- 
ment to remedy the “inconveniences” of the 
state of nature. Nothing short of this would 
create a society, a government. ‘There, and 
there only, is political society, where every one 
of the members” has given up the powers neces- 
sary to a society :18 


Whosoever therefore out of a state of nature 
unite into a community, must be understood to 
give up all the power necessary to the needs for 
which they unite into society. .. 19 


More power than this, on the other hand, 
men cannot be supposed to have given; and, in- 
deed, they are forbidden by the law of nature to 
give more. When the limits of authority are to 
be defined, Locke invokes the purpose for which 
the contract was made, the intention which 
those making it must have had: 


But though men when they enter into society 
give up-the equality, liberty and executive power 


_ dk, they had in the state of nature into the hands of 


18 Ibid., par. 87. 
19 Ibid., par. 99. 
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the society, to be so far disposed of by the legisla- 
tive as the good of society shall require, yet it 
being only with an intention in everyone the 
better to preserve himself, his liberty and his 
property (for no rational creature can be supposed to 
change his condition with an intention to the worse), 
the power of the society or legislative constituted 
by them can never be supposed to extend farther 
than the common good, but is obliged to secure 
everyone’s property by providing against those 
three defects above-mentioned that made the 
state of nature so unsafe and uneasy.?° 


Thus men cannot sell themselves into slavery 
“for nobody has an absolute arbitrary power 
over himself” to give to another; he “cannot 
subject himself to the arbitrary power of an- 
other.’ Arbitrary or absolute power can never 
be legitimate, consented to, because ‘‘God and 
Nature” do not allow “a man so to abandon 
himself as to neglect his own preservation.” ?? 
“Thus,” says Locke, “the law of nature stands 
as an eternal rule to all men, legislators as well 
as others.” 2 

If the terms of the original contract are, as I 
am arguing, “self-evident” truths to Locke, 
which could not be or have been otherwise, then 
the historical veracity of the contract theory 
becomes in a new and more profound sense 
irrelevant. For now the Lockean doctrine be- 
comes this: your personal consent is essentially 
irrelevant to your obligation to obey, or its ab- 
sence. Your obligation to obey depends on the 
character of the government—whether it is 
acting within the bounds of the (only possible) 
contract. If it is, and you are in its territory, 
you must obey. If it is not, then no amount of 
personal consent from you, no matter how ex- 
plicit, can create an obligation to obey it. No 
matter how often you pledge allegiance to a ty- 
ranny, those pledges cannot constitute a valid 
obligation, because they violate the law of na- 
ture. So, not only is your personal consent irrel- 
evant, but it actually no longer matters whether 
this government or any government was really 
founded by a group of men deciding to leave 
the state of nature by means of a contract. As 
long as a government’s actions are within the 
bounds of what such a contract hypothetically 
would have provided, would have had to provide, 
those living within its territory must obey. This 
is the true significance of what we have all 
learned to say in political theory: that the his- 
torical accuracy of the contract doctrine is 


20 Tbid., par. 131, italics mine. See also pars. 90, 
135, 137, 149, 164. 

21 Tbid., pars. 135, 23. 

22 Ibid., pars. 90, 168. 

23 Ibid., par. 135; see also par. 142, 
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basically irrelevant—that the contract is a 
logical construct. The only “consent” that is 
relevant is the hypothetical consent imputed to 
hypothetical, timeless, abstract, rational men. 


iil, TUSSMAN ON CONSENT 


A more modern. version of the story is told by 
Joseph Tussman in-his_excellent and provoca- 
tive book, Obligation and the Body Politic. Tuss- 
man, too, seeks to found political obligation in 
the consent of the governed. Only on that basis, 
he maintains, 18 political obligation “distin- 
guishable from captivity,” for “obligations are, 
or even must be voluntarily assumed.’’4 Tuss- 
man acknowledges the rarity of express consent 
except in the case of Naturahzed Citizens who 
take an oath of citizenship. But, like Locke, 
he introduces a notion ot tacit consent. Unlike 
Locke’s, however, Tussman’s tacit consent 
does not include merely walking on a country’s 
highway; he insists that even tacit consent 
must be “knowing,” made with awareness of 
what one is doing and of its significance. A 
great many different actions, done with aware- 
ness and intent, can constitute such tacit con- 
sent: pledging allegiance to the flag, voting in 
an election, and so on. But even this doctrine, 
as Tussman admits, produces only a relatively 
small number of persons who can be said to 
have consented. Reluctantly he accepts this 
conclusion, which he calls the notion of “shrink- 
age.” 





If it is insisted that only those who have con- 
sented are members of the body politic then the 
body politic may shrink alarmingly. ... [But] 
any description of a body politic, like the United 
States, would have to recognize that there are 
some, or many, ‘‘citizens’ who could not be de- 
scribed as having consented. There is no point to 
resorting to fiction to conceal this fact. 


Thus it is Tussman? ition that only those 
who have—consented (perhaps tacitly, but 
knowingly) are truly members, and that these 
may be relatively small proportion of the popu- 
lation.?”? But, of course, he is not willing to con- 
clude that only those few consenting members 
are bound to obey the laws and accept the 
actions of the government as authoritative. He 
takes it for granted that everyone must obey, is 
obligated to obey, ought to be punished for dis- 
obeying—even the man who has never given 


“ On. cit., pp. 24, 8. I hope it is clear, in spite of 
all the criticisms I make of Tussman’s argument, 
how greatly this essay is indebted to his work. |. 

% Fbid., p. 36. 

2 Ibid., p. 37. 

27 Ibid., p. 127. 
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government or obligation a single thought. 
Tussman allows for the possibility of with- 
drawal, emigration, as an express refusal to 
consent; but (as with Locke) there is no such 
thing as tacit dissent. The clods who merely 
live in a country without ever being sufficiently 
aware of public life to consent even tacitly, are 
not members of the body politic, but they are 
nevertheless bound to obey the law. The clods 
are obligated, Tussman says, like children. 
“Non-consenting -adult citizens are, In effect, 
like minors who are governed without their own. 
consent. The period of tutelage and dependence 
is unduly prolonged.’’8 

The interesting thing is that this doctrine 
does not seem to bother Tussman; he sees no 
inconsistency in Jf, He is not disturbed by say- 
ing on the one hand that membership in a body 
politic can only be distinguished from mere cap- 
tivity if it is voluntary, and on the other hand 
that large masses of people must obey though 
they have not consented and are consequently 


‘not members. He does not seem to be bothered 


by saying that great masses of adults are ob- 
ligated like children; he does not discuss why or 
how children are obligated, how their obliga- 
tion——let alone its continuation into adult life— 
can be justified. To be sure, he obviously re- 
grets the state of affairs that makes so large a 
proportion of our population clods who are not 
truly members. In a sense his whole book is 


written to advocate a more adequate system of 
political education, which would make more 
people aware of morality and-publie lfe;-so-that 
they would truly consent. 

This is his ideal; but we have a right to ask 
what happens in the meantime, and how satis- 
factorily Tussman’s account explains political 
obligation in the meantime. And when we do, 
we have the same feeling of betrayal as with 
Locke: why all the liberal protestations at the 
dutset about the need for voluntary consent, if 
the net result in the end is that everyone has 
to obey anyway? In Locke the betrayal seems 
to center in the way he stretches the notion of 
tacit consent; Tussman avoids this, but instead 
introduces a second, childlike kind of obliga- 
tion. 

Now, there are good reasons why Tussman’s 


argument proceeds as it does, why he does not 


seem to see these difficulties. For, although his 
book purports to be about obligation (as the 
title indeed indicates) the primary thrust of its 
argument, the question Tussman really seems 
to have asked himself, is about membership in a 
body politic. He takes it for granted that ex- 
ploring the nature of membership will also: pro- 


28 Ibid., pp. 37, 39-41. 
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duce answers about political obligation. At the 
outset of the book, confronting the question of 
what membership in a body politic is like, Tuss- 
man suggests th ternative possibilities: 
that membership be construed as subordina- 
tion to a single coercive power; or as sharing in 
a common set of habits or customs; or as being 
party to (consenting to) a system of agreements 
on the model of a Voluntary association. Given 
these three alternatives, he opts for the last 
one, because only if membership rests on con- 
sent can it be related to concepts like legitimacy 
and obligation. “ ‘I have a duty to...’ seems 


to follow from ‘I have agreed to’ in a way that. 


it does not follow from ‘I am forced to’ or ‘I am 
in the habit of.’ ’’29 

In terms of our classification, Tussman 
directs his inquiry at question three, the differ- 
ence between legitimate authority and coercive 
power. As an answer to that question, as an ac- 
count of membership, his theory surely is very 
compelling. Confronted with unaware, non- 
consenting clods, it seems reasonable then to 
say that not everyone is truly a member; that 
no body politic is entirely legitimate, based on 
the consent of every single subject; that polit- 
ical education might make our nation a better, 
truer political association in the future. But 
approached from our question four, for instance, 
the theory seems arbitrary and inadequate: If 
“obligations are, or even must be voluntarily 
assumed,” then how can one consistently main- 
tain that children or the non-consenting clods 
are obligated to obey the law? How is their 
situation different from captivity, and how can 
it be justified? Tussman is not interested in our 
question four. Or perhaps that statement is not 
strong enough; he refuses to consider the ques- 
tion, because he regards it as “a symptom of 
moral disorder,’’#° 

Tussman is right to be suspicious of the ques- 
tion; there is something strange about it, as 
we shall later see. But it is a symptom less of 
moral disorder than of philosophical disorder; 
and it needs to be considered, not rejected. For 
although Tussman explicitly rejects the ques- 
tion, he is already profoundly committed to 
one particular answer to it: that only consent 
can justify obligation, distinguish it from cap- 
tivity. And this commitment conflicts with his 
treatment of the clods in society. As a result, 
Tussman’s theory also has difficulties with our 
questions one and two, concerning the limits 
and location of authority. 

For Tussman wants to maintain that all per- 
sons in a country—consenting members and 


29 Ibid., p. 8. 
3 Tbid., p. 29. 
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clods alike—are obligated to obey law and 
government, except when occasions for revolu- 
tion arise. He recognizes that there are occa- 
sions and situations when revolution is justified, 
that there is a right of revolution. He talks 
about the need to “exhaust the remedies” avail- 
able within a system, about what happens 
when there are only “corrupt tribunals” left to 
appeal to; and he says “where government is 
based on force, forceful opposition needs no 
special permit.’ Thus we may legitimately ask 
him, who has the right to revolt when the occa- 
sion for revolution arises. The members pre- 
sumably do. Surely they never consented to 
tyranny, and a tyrannical government is acting 
ultra vires, beyond any consent they have given. 
But surely, too, the clods, who have never con- 
sented, ought also to be morally free to resist 
a “government” that has become a tyranny. 
Though they may ordinarily be obligated to 
obey as children are, yet surely Tussman can- 
not mean that they continue to be obligated no 
matter what the government does or how it 
degenerates. Surely a clod who suddenly awak- 
ens to moral awareness under a Hitler govern- 
ment is right to resist it. 

But why, when, how does their childlike ob- 
ligation come to an end? Tussman does not tell 
us, because he does not consider the question. 
He seems, thus, to be saying: you are obligated 
to obey a government that is legitimate author- 
ity, whether you personally consented to tt or not. 
If you have consented, you are obligated as a 
member; if not, as a child. In either case your 
obligation ends if the government abuses its 
power or ceases to be a legitimate authority. And 
what defines a legitimate authority? Why, con- 
sent, of course. Then we are all of us obligated 
to obey a government based on our consent, 
whether or not we have consented to it. 

Though he never makes it explicit, the posi- 
tion that Tussman really seems to want to take 
is that we are all obligated to obey a govern- 
ment based on the consent of the aware elite, the 
true members, whether or not we ourselves have 
consented. A government is legitimate when 
those who are aware consent to it, and it then 
becomes legitimate for all its subjects; a gov- 
ernment is tyrannical if it lacks this consent of 
the aware ones, or oversteps the limits of it. And 
then all its former subjects are released from 
their obligation. Some evidence for the conten- 
tion that this is what Tussman means to say 
may be drawn from his treatment of the child’s 
obligation. For he says ‘“Non-consenting adult 
citizens are, in effect, like minors who are gov- 


3 Ibid., p. 44. 
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erned without their own consent,’ 

But again Tussman fails to tell us who does 
consent for minors, how and why the consent 
of some can legitimately be taken to bind 
others. Thus saying that the aware few consent 
for the rest is by no means a satisfactory an- 
swer, but from it I believe a more satisfactory 
answer can be reached by one further step. We 
must ask Tussman whether the aware few 
could conceivably consent to a tyranny, whether 
such consent would count, would be binding on 
them or the clods. I think clearly Tussman 
would want to say no, that such an action 
would not be a genuine consent, that an at- 
tempt to consent to tyranny does not create 
valid obligation either for the aware few or for 
the many clods for whom they are said to act. 
Thus a different doctrine begins to emerge be- 
tween the lines of Tussman’s book, as it did 
with Locke. It is not so much your consent nor 
eyen the consent of å m f the aware 
few in your society that obligates you. /You 
do not consent to be obligated, but rather aze] 


aton to consent, if the government js 
t 








just, Your obligation has something to do with 

the ébjective characteristics of the government 
—whether, for example, its “tribunals” are or 
are not “corrupt.” Again the relevant consent 
seems to be best interpreted as hypothetical or 
constructive—the abstract consent that would 
be given by rational men. Like Locke, Tuss- 
man can be pushed back to this position: you 
are obligated neither by your own consent nor 
by that of the majority, but by the consent ra- 
tional men in a hypothetical “state of nature” 
would have to give. A government acting 
within the bounds of such a hypothetical con- 
sent is legitimate and we are all obligated to 
obey it. A government systematically violating 
those limits is tyrannical, and we are free to 
resist it. 


32 Ibid., p. 37, italics mine. 
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Both Locke’s and Tussman’s argument,-then 
lead us toa somewhat surprising new doctrine: 
that your obligation to obey depends not on 
any special relationship (consent) between you 
and your government, but on the nature of that 


government-_itself. Tf it is a good, just govern- 


ment doing what a government should, then 
you must obey it; if it is a tyrannical, unjust 
government trying to do what no government 
should, then you have no such obligation. In 
one sense this “nature of the government” 
theory is thus a substitute for the doctrine of 
consent. But itay also be regarded as a.new 
—————S . 

interp rotation. of consent theory, what we may 
call the doctrine of hypothetical consent. For a 
legitimate government, a true authority, one 
whose subjects are obligated to obey it, emerges 
as being one to which they ought to consent,® 


quite apart from whether they have done so. 
Legitimate government acts within the limits 


nd hypothetically, have to give a government 
they are founding. Legitimate government is 
government which deserves consent. 

I do not mean to suggest that the ‘nature of 
the government” theory which thus emerges is 
really Locke’s and Tussman’s secret doctrine, 
which they hide from the casual reader and 
which has only now been unearthed. Probably 
neither of them saw that his argument was 
moving in this direction. Rather I suggest that 
this theory_is.abetter-response to the problem 
of political obligation-from-theirown_premises 
~—that it is the truth toward which they were 
striving, but which they saw only indistinctly. 
Only in that sense is it “what they really meant 
to say,” and of course both of them also say 
other things incompatible with it. 


ve the authority rational men would, abstractly 


(Part I of a two-part article) 


3 Cf. Benn and Peters, op. cit., pp. 323, 329. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A Framework for Political Analysis. By DAVID 
Easton. (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1965. Pp. xiv, 148. $4.95.) 


The remarkable capacity of the life processes 
of politics to persist amid endless social and 
political stress provides the central theme from 
which David Easton builds A Framework for 
Political Analysis. This important theoretical 
contribution is designed as the second volume 
in a projected tetralogy. The first was the au- 
thor’s influential treatise on The Political Sys- 
tem (1953), which called for political theorists to 
divert some of their attention from purely his- 
torical to empirical theory, while urging empir- 
ical workers to recognize the critical role that 
general theory must play in the conduct of in- 
quiry. The current volume lays out the essen- 
tials of that theoretical framework which The 
Political System only adumbrated, and does so 


while striving in Kaston’s words to maintain a. 


“strong empirical relevance.” At the same time, 
the reader is cautioned against expecting to see 
the framework drawn to an operaticnal level, 
for this is a task reserved for the third volume 
in the sequence. 

If the mood of The Political System was hor- 
tatory, and in its own way gloomy about the 
paths which political theory had been pursuing 
in preceding decades, the new book fairly brims 
with exuberance at the progress the author 
feels has marked the discipline in the interim. 
The title of the book is well-chosen, for while 
the discussion is clearly at the level of general 
theory, the effort is less toward the sketching in 
of such a theory in any full-blown sense, than 
toward the development of a conceptual orien- 
tation—a basic vocabulary, a selection of 
“essential variables,” a statement of the prime 
point of departure—to serve as an agenda for 
research. 

In keeping with the expectations developed 
in The Political System, the framework is devel- 
oped from modern systems analysis, retaining 
the customary admixture of insights first asso- 
ciated with functionélism in social anthropolo- 
gy. Political life is seen as an “‘adaptive, self- 
regulating, and self-transforming system of be- 
havior,” responding on the basis of feedback to 
stresses of an internal nature as well as those 
from the social and physical environment in 
which it is imbedded. The units of the system 
are neither the traditional structures and insti- 
tutions such as parties and legislatures, nor 
persons as biological entities, but rather the set 
of relevant interactions among system members. 


In the measure that it is at all important to set 
analytic bounds for the system so defined, the 
relevant interactions are those that are poli- 
tical by virtue of scme orientation toward ‘‘the 
authoritative allocetion of values” at a societal 
level. From these definitions are drawn the 
“essential variables” for investigation: those 
which reflect the capacity of the system to al- 
locate values, on one hand, and to ensure their 
acceptance on the other. Taken in sum, the 
political system may be seen as a “vast conver- 
sion process,” within which inputs of demands 
and system support are typically processed, and 
outputs produced making it possible for the 
system to persist in its most fundamental char- 
acteristics. 

It is this persistence in the face of stressful 
change that Easton highlights as a miracle of 
the commonplace, warranting attention as the 
primary goal of political analysis. ‘‘Persis- 
tence” here is not to be read as stability, main- 
tenance of specific structures, or even “‘equilib- 
rium” as commonly construed. The reference 
is to a more fundamental capacity of political 
systems to allocate values authoritatively. This 
capacity may endure through all sorts of change 
in specific structures or even basic forms of 
government, as in the case of a democracy 
turned into a dictatorship. Transformations at 
these more specific levels are seen as either irrel- 
evant to the question of persistence in the form 
that Easton intends to pursue it, or as indica- 
tive of ways in which the system copes with ad- 
versity in order to preserve the vital processes of 
its political life. 

By moving to this level of abstraction, the 
author outflanks the most familiar criticisms of 
other general theories with similar intellectual 
roots in functionalism. Change, be it even of 
broad and dramatic dimensions, secular as well 
as compensatory, is in no sense alien to the 
Easton conception. To remain viable, societies 
must preserve the fundamental life processes of 
politics, but this may be as well accomplished 
at some junctures through sweeping change in 
political forms as by any strain toward the 
status quo. 

This hospitality to change opens the way to 
the possibility of a dynamic analysis, and re- 
presents for me one of the most exciting aspects 
of the book. At the same stroke, the necessary 
shift in level of abstraction threatens to rob the 
question of persistence of its savor for me, al- 
though it clearly does not do so for the author. 
The nub of the problem is the negative case, or 
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what it means for the political system in this 
most overarching sense to fail to persist. 

At this point, the ‘‘general systems” analogy 
is at its weakest. Biological organisms brush 
with the limits of survival upon more or less 
frequent occasion; and the gravity of these 
approaches is certified by the fact that in Lord 
Keynes’ long run, the survival probability of 
the organism is an unrelenting zero. But what 
do we have in mind when we speak of a political 
system “succumbing,” once we have set aside 
any question of the life and death of particular 
modes of value-allocation? If the political sys- 
tem is constituted by interactions oriented to- 
ward the authoritative allocation of values 
within whatever geographic scope the society 
can be said to function, and is considered to 
persist as long as such interactions persist, then 
it is hard for me to see what will stop them 
short of the catastrophe that wipes out the 
population engaging in them. Indeed, earth- 
quake and epidemic are cited first in these pas- 
sages wherein Easton sets out to describe nega- 
tive cases, although these scarcely strike me as 
theoretically exciting. Once again in vivid con- 
trast to the case of the organism, failure to 
survive through such causes is extremely rare 
and hinges on variables exogenous to almost 
any study of political process. 

The few other negative cases hinted at are of 
much greater potential interest, although they 
fail to satisfy my curiosity because either there 
was no real failure to persist, or else the in- 
stances seem rather to involve changes in more 
specific forms of authoritative allocation. Thus, 
for example, the author considers the Congo to 
have come as close as any state in the twentieth 
century to the brink of survival, although he 
also deems that its political system managed to 
persist. Now the brush with survival at a cer- 
tain level in this instance would be plain to all, 
whatever the theoretical viewpoint. Yet 
attempting to assess the world from within the 
Easton framework, I would have seen the Con- 
go as representing more the kind of transition 
or near-transition between types of govern- 
ment (centralized, decentralized) that the 
author in every other context sets apart from 
his abstract concerns with the underlying, 
“life processes” of politics. Surely if violence is 
but one variant on the generic processes where- 
by authoritative allocation occurs, as was 
argued in The Political System, then the sense in 
which such vital processes were near extinction 
even in the Congo would escape me. 

Although the sheer capacity to persist at all 
is made the center of inquiry, then, more 
modest questions of variations in relative 
success in coping with stress seem to me to en- 
joy much more realistic referents. Indeed, much 
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of the latter portion of the book strikes me as 
highly stimulating precisely because this is the 
level at which the discussion is going forth. Yet 
at the same time, were Easton to have cast 
questions explicitly in these terms, the theory 
would have been drawn within target range of 
another familiar set of siege guns, since to talk 
directly of gradations of success or failure is to 
deal with concepts of eufunction and dysfunc- 
tion, notions that the author seems anxious to 
avoid, at least for the moment. 

In sum, aside from the emphasis on the 
wonder of sheer persistence, the theoretical 
structure is thoroughly provocative and com- 
pelling. The properties of political systems 
singled out for more specific attack in the future 
are surely fundamental ones, and their treat- 
ment here is replete with useful insights devel- 
oped from the severe yet rich concepts of sys- 
tems theory. What remains therefore is the 
problem of establishing some empirical purchase 
on these essential variables. This is the prob- 
lem, as it seems to me, that continues to rank 
as the most recalcitrant one. Hence among 
other things this volume accomplishes, it 
serves as well to whet one’s appetite for its 
sequel, 

Purre E. CONVERSE 

University of Michigan 


Japanese Politics; Structure and Dynamies, vol. 
II, no. 3 (December, 1964) of the Journal of 
Social and Political Ideas in Japan (11 Wa- 
kagi-cho, Shibuya-ku, Tokyo; $5.00 per 
year), 

Although Japanese scholarship in the social 
sciences has made enormous advances in the 
past twenty years, these are but dimly appre- 
hended abroad. Japanese representatives at- 
tend and present papers to the major interna- 
tional conferences and occasionally publish 
articles or précis of their work in English, Ger- 
man, French, or Russian that appear in period- 
icals of international circulation. Two or three 
English-language professional journals of spe- 
cialized appeal and limited circulation attempt 
reviews of a tiny segment of the huge corpus of 
social science writing in Japan, and—very in- 
frequently—someone will translate more ex- 
tensive selections from or do a serious study of 
the work of an outstanding Japanese scholar. 
But in general the language barrier stands as a 
massive and unbreached wall between Western 
social scientists and their Japanese colleagues. 

This is a pity because Japanese social scien- 
tists today represent one of the most vital, 
lively, and enterprising academic traditions to 
be encountered anywhere in the world. Where 
political science is concerned, for example—in 
numbers, in organization, in output, and in pro- 
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fessional enterprise in the sense of a willingness 
to experiment with and adopt new theories, 
approaches, and methodologies, they stand far 
in advance of their colleagues in any conti- 
nental European tradition. England would have 
difficulty in matching them. Qualitative judg- 
ments are, of course, more difficult and contro- 
versial, but the very dimensions and vitality of 
the professional scene in Japan are enormously 
impressive to the comparatively minded ob- 
server. In support of this judgment one can 
cite the above-noted issue of the Journal of 
Social and Political Ideas in Japan entitled 
“Japanese Politics: Structure and Dynamics.” 

The Journal itself represents an ambitious 
and systematic attempt on the part of a small 
group of Japanese scholars, with some Ameri- 
can assistance, to breach the language barrier 
and introduce their Western colleagues to the 
range and vitality of current social science 
scholarship in Japan. Three issues are published 
a year, two of which are devoted to a particular 
subject or field of intellectual activity (to date, 
there have been issues on international affairs, 
education in Japan, Japanese intellectuals, and 
postwar leftwing movements), and one to a 
review of selected articles of major importance 
in a variety of areas appearing during the pre- 
vious calendar year. In all cases a broad scatter 
of writers and views is sought. Articles are con- 
densed and average from four to ten printed 
pages in length. Both the quality of the English 
and the accuracy of the translations will prove 
remarkable to anyone familiar with former 
endeavors of this sort. The Journal has no polit- 
ical stand or bias of its own. 

The present issue was edited by Sannosuke 
Matsumoto, one of Japan’s outstanding young- 
er political scientists, who teaches at Tokyo 
Kyoiku University. His aim is to convey to the 
reader an understanding of the subjects that 
have most concerned Japanese political scien- 
tists during the years from 1958 to 1964, of the 
approaches and methods they bring to their 
work, and some insight into their findings. 
Professor Matsumoto provides a brief intro- 
ductory account of the development of politi- 
cal science as a discipline in Japan as well as 
useful explanatory notes prefaced to each of 
the four parts into which the issue is divided. 
These parts are devoted to: the postwar polit- 
ical structure of Japan, political parties, local 
autonomy and the bureaucracy, and pressure 
groups and political consciousness. Together 
they contain a total of twenty-two articles 
that admirably serve the editor’s purposes. 

In general the authors represented in this 
issue have been selected partially because their 
writings focus upon problems of major interest 
to the Japanese scholarly community and par- 
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tially because of their own professional status 
and attainments. Most of them are younger 
men; in fact all but five are under forty-five 
years of age. Not all are political scientists. The 
issue includes very interesting selections from 
the writings of several sociologists, an econo- 
mist, and a statistician relating to problems of 
political consequence. All are, however, among 
the more innovative and outstanding members 
of their profession. In this sense the issue does 
not purport to represent an average selection 
of Japanese scholarship in the field of political 
science. 

The general impression that emerges from a 
reading of these selections is one of a discipline 
very much in ferment. There is evident in a 
number of cases a deep interest in increasing 
the certitude and scientific quality of political 
knowledge in terms quite familiar to us in the 
United States. This is still far from the unchal- 
lenged mode in Japanese political science, how- 
ever, and the average Western reader will prob- 
ably also be struck by the degree to which some 
of the selections embody explicit or implicit 
statements of the author’s own political per- 
suasions and aspirations. Japanese political 
scientists in general tend to be a distinctly “‘en- 
gaged” group with strongly melioristic views 
about their personal and professional roles in 
society. They rate very highly their function 
as social critics in an immediate day-to-day 
sense. The tenor of some of their writing, there- 
fore, seems not infrequently to border on the 
polemical—especially to Americans more ac- 
customed to at least the pretense of political 
objectivity where professional writings are con- 
cerned, In the present case this impression is 
doubtless enhanced by the fact that a number 
of the selections were originally written for 
publication in the major Japanese journals of 
opinion rather than in professional journals. 
However, these are the normal outlets for much 
of the most stimulating thinking and writing 
in Japan, Their inclusion here in no wise dis- 
torts the selection. 

These elements of subjectivism and melior- 
ism are by no means characteristic of all the 
selections in this issue, however, and, where 
they do occur, they do not necessarily derogate 
seriously from the interest of what the author 
has to say. Given the number and richness of 
the offerings, it would be both difficult and 
invidious to pick out particular pieces for more 
specific comment. Suffice it to say that there 
does not exist in English any better means of 
gaining an insight into the discipline of politi- 
cal science in Japan and into the interests and 
skills of some of its most eminent practitioners 
than this issue of the Journal of Political and 
Social Ideas in Japan. Its publishers should 
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be commended. It is to be hoped that their en- 
terprise will flourish and provide further in- 
sights of equal value into this largely unknown 
and unappreciated scene. l 
RoBERT E. WARD 
The University of Michigan 


Political Power and Educational Decision- 
Making. By Rara B. Kimproveu. (Chica- 
go: Rand McNally & Company, 1964. Pp. ix, 
307. $5.00.) 


Ralph B. Kimbrough, Professor of Educa- 
tion at the University of Florida, promises in 
his preface to use “what is currently known 
about the policy-making process as it exists 
at the level of the local school district” in order 
to determine “who really holds the power to 
make political decisions favorable to the school 
improvement.” His data consists principally 
of Floyd Hunter’s Community Power Structure 
(Atlanta), Gladys Kammerer’s studies of Flor- 
ida cities, and several doctoral dissertations: 
including the author’s own, two others dealing 
with educational decisions in three Tennessee 
counties, and three completed at the Univer- 
sity of Florida. All of these doctoral disserta- 
tions employ, with some variations, Hunter’s 
reputational technique, and all discover an- 
other version of Hunter’s power elite. Although 
other studies of urban power structures, like 
Robert Dahl’s Who Governs? (New Haven), 
Edward Banfield’s Political Influence (Chi- 
cago), and Wallace S. Sayre and Herbert Kauf- 
man’s Governing New York City, are breifly 
cited, Professor Kimbrough is unconvinced by 
their method of focusing on decisions or their 
findings of a pluralistic policy-making process. 
Nelson Polsby’s incisive critiques of the repu- 
tational technique are brushed aside on the 
circular reasoning that no other method can 
get at the behind-the-scenes maneuvers. 

What Professor Kimbrough has produced, 
though it is not evident in the title or clear 
that the author himself realizes it, is a regional 
study of the politics of education based on 
data almost entirely from Southeastern states. 
Consequently this is a book on educational 
politics that contains almost no references to 
party politics, labor unions, teachers’ unions, 
civil rights organizations and integration, 
churches with parochial school establishments, 
or any of the other factors which commonly in- 
fluence education in other sections of the 
country. 

The monopolistic, conservative, business- 
dominated educational politics that Kim- 
brough describes is probably accurate for the 
Southeast. But his mobilization of evidence is 
hampered by his adoption of Hunter’s tech- 
nique of using fictitious names for the locations 
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and participants in the case studies. Even the 
issues discussed are sometimes made purpose- 
fully vague. In one instance, the author tells 
of a mayor who tries to involve the schools in 
what is only described as an “off-base project” 
which the school administrators reject with 
support from the power elite. In a book that 
raises the question of the legitimacy of public 
as opposed to private leadership, such ambigu- 
ity impedes critical thinking. Furthermore, 
awareness of the real location of a case study 
enables the reader to employ his general know- 
ledge of the history and demography of the 
site as a check on the methodology and conclu- 
sions. Everyone knows, of course, that Hun- 
ter’s Regional City was Atlanta, and this fact 
leads to acceptance of his finding of a power 
elite in that one-party, Protestant, “Old 
South” city. But few readers will recognize 
River City or Midway County. After more 
than one hundred pages of fictitious names, 
cloudy identities and vague issues, the evidence 
the author wishes to present is blurred and the 
reading monotonous. Wouldn’t it be possible 
for social scientists, (giving due consideration 
to ethics, privacy and research realities), to 
work out some commonly accepted system of 
using real or fictitious identifications? 

For Professor Kimbrough, the critical ques- 
tion is whether a school administrator will find 
major educational decisions being made in the 
public or private sectors of his constituency. 
The author’s conclusion is that the wielders of 
power are most likely to be cliques of business- 
men and professionals rather than formal in- 
terest groups or public officials. Some political 
scientists will not be convinced by the author’s 
evidence for this generalization, and others will 
wish he had explored some obvious variables, 
such as the nature of party competition, school 
district size, and the degree of bureaucratiza- 
tion of the educational and political system. 
More interesting to laymen are the implica- 
tions of the private clique hypothesis for demo- 
cratic theory. Early in the book, Kimbrough 
equates democratie objectives with quality 
schools and high educational expenditures and 
suggests that either the monopolistic or plural- 
istic patterns would be adequate. Later he 
seems to realize that democracy implies certain 
procedures which are lacking in a monopolistic 
clique system. How, then, should the educa- 
tional administrator be advised? For the sake 
of here-and-now school buildings and salary 
increases, should the administrator cooperate 
with and thus perpetuate the power elite, or 
should he attempt to build up counter forces 
among parents, liberals, and minority groups 
and thus risk his job and all possibility of short 
term gain? Such questions, of course, can not 
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be answered abstractly. On the basis of his 
findings, Kimbrough recommends cooperating 
with the power elite, co-opting them into citi- 
zens’ advisory committees, if possible, and 
eventually developing a diversified power base. 
If the power elite, however, is as generally con- 
servative, anti-government, and anti-spending 
as Kimbrough suggests, then even short-term 
cooperation with them may produce only Pyr- 
rhic victories and may delay the building of a 
sound political base for public education. The 
author particularly laments the disorganiza- 
tion and consequent powerlessness of teachers 
in politics, something the elite would doubt- 
less approve and seek to perpetuate. 

In evaluating Political Power and Educa- 
tional Decision-Making, it is only fair to empha- 
size the difficult and complex problems Pro- 
fessor Kimbrough attempted to explore. In 
most cases, adequate data simply does not 
now exist. Nevertheless, the attempt to em- 
ploy the research techniques and to apply the 
findings of the power structure studies to the 
problems school administrators face is to be 
commended. Like most first steps. the at- 
tempted project, despite its flaws, was worth- 
while. 

Grorese R. La Noue 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


State Politics and the Public Schools. By Nics- 
OLAS A. Masrrrs, ROBERT H. SALISBURY, 
AND Tuomas H. Error, (New York: Alfred 
À. Knopf, 1964. Pp. 319, $4.85.) 


As the authors note, this is an “exploratory 
analysis” of the ways in which public policy in 
education is made these days in three states 
(Missouri, Ilinois, and Michigan). They have 
described the organization and representation 
of interests, the relationships between interest 
representers and public officials, the ways in 
which consensus on policy is achieved, and the 
policy roles of public officials in this one area 
of policy-making. The book is not, the reader 
should be clear, a series of case studies in poli- 


.cy-making, nor is it devoted to the substance 


or wisdom of educational policies. Nor is it a 
political manual, although educators seeking 
practical political wisdom can find plenty here. 
It is a survey of the dynamics and mechanics 
of policy-making, and because it is, it deserves 
a wide audience among political scientists. 
Even in these three rather similar states the 
authors find significant differences in the for- 
mation of educational policy. Chiefly they note 
the greater fragmentation of interests and ab- 
sence of consensus-producing machinery in 
Michigan than in the other two states. Both 
in Missouri and Illinois there is some mecha- 
nism for moderating educational demands and 
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for achieving consensus on policy before mat- 
ters ever reach the legislature. In these two 
states, the educational groups and interests 
have accepted a heavy burden of self-control 
as a means to success in legislative relations. 
Indeed, the story of educational politics in 
Tlinois and Missouri emerges as a story of the 
flight from political conflict (even though the 
vehicles of flight are different in each). 

As they describe these processes the authors 
are always alive to questions touching basic, 
theoretical issues in the political process. In 
fact, the concluding chapter states some tenta- 
tive, but stimulating, hypotheses which emerge 
from the study. To cite only the one on group 
goals and strategy (p. 272): “Based largely on 
the mythology that education and politics 
should be kept apart, a major goal of educa- 
tion interests is to have governmental decisions 
affecting public schools made in a routine man- 
ner; that is, they desire a process in which all 
decisions are highly predictable as to their 
outcome, even if this means the sacrifice of 
certain policy alternatives or acceptance of 
less desirable results.” Such a proposition, of 
course, challenges the rationalist, ““maximalist”’ 
assumptions we make so confidently about 
interest group strategies. It also incidentally 
suggests how little we know of the political 
strategies and tactics of interest groups. 

This, then, is a fine scholarly work. The three 
state studies are analytical and perceptive, and 
they all profit from being set in a sophisticated 
understanding of the political process. The 
long chapter on Michigan is especially acute 
in its observations, The authors also properly 
recognize the limits of their work—especially 
that their three states are no sample of the 50 
and that educational policy-making (especially 
in its “non-political” mythology) may not be 
typical of policy-making in general. If I were 
to offer any criticism it would be of the absence 
of a systematic framework of analysis for the 
three state studies. At times the authors work 
in that direction—as, for example, in the dis- 
tinction between interest groups with a “di- 
rect” interest and what the authors call “‘sup- 
portive groups.” But the analysis and the con- 
cluding hypotheses might have been enriched 
by a fuller preliminary structure for analysis. 

Beyond its own intrinsic value the book also 
offers a worthy example of a fruitful, but sur- 
prisingly neglected, scholarly path. Its virtue 
is that 1t looks at all the influences and actors 
shaping public policy and that it examines 
more than the single case. It suggests, in fact, 
that scholars of American government have 
too often segmented the whole of policy-mak- 
ing into the single components which are their 
specialties—parties, interest groups, legisla- 
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tures, for example. Its ‘‘wholistic’’? approach 
should also be an especially apt strategy for a 
comparative analysis of the American states. 
(Are we ever going to exploit their comparative 
possibilities?) It is directed toward basic ques- 
tions: what produces different patterns of in- 
terest organization, different systems of policy 
initiation, different apparatuses for achieving 
consensus, or different legislative role patterns 
in one policy area in different states? Finally, 
this book adds further weight to the growing 
conclusion that the “policy area” is an impor- 
tant variable in political analysis. Along with 
other works such as Dahl’s study of New Ha- 
ven and Cater’s description of “sub-govern- 
ments” in national policy-making, it suggests 
that patterns of political influence are particu- 
larized within and relevant only to specific 
areas of public policy. 

It remains only to be said that this book is 
written in straight-forward and lucid prose 
and that its typography and format meet the 
high standards we take for granted from its 
publisher. In addition to the usual index there 
are five assorted appendices and a valuable 
bibliographical essay on the governmental 
relationships with public education. 

Frank J. SoRAUF 

University of Minnesota 


The Springtume of Freedom: The Evolution of 
Developing Societies. By Wittram McCorp. 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1965. 
Pp. xi, 380. $6.00.) 


For a number of years a great debate con- 
cerning what in the remote past were called 
backward countries and peoples has occupied 
the attention of social scientists as well as of 
national and international authorities every- 
where. Welcome new realms of inquiry and 
controversy have been opened up, bringing 
with them an unexpected bonus in the fresh 
light which has been thrown on the history of 
the familiar “old” countries as the problems of 
the new ones have been explored. Although the 
labels commonly used have changed—the once 
“backward” have gone through various euphe- 
mistic rebaptisms, of which perhaps the most 
recent are “underdeveloped” and now “develop- 
ing’—we have achieved very little in the way 
of agreement as to how development has come 
about in the past, how it should (or will) now 
proceed, and what the prospects are for the 
future. The changing labels themselves, how- 
ever, indicate an acceptance of the commit- 
ment to pursue development and an optimistic 
assumption that it is in fact under way. 

In The Springtime of Freedom, William 
McCord, an Associate Professor of Sociology 
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at Stanford whose previous writings have been 
in quite different spheres, has made a brave 
attack on many of the central issues, and par- 
ticulary those related to political development. 
The main hazard which he poses for the re- 
viewer is that, although one may disagree with 
this point or that, he is indisputably on the 
side of the angels, and who wants to pick a 
fight with angels? And yet, despite a well- 
argued case and a presentation of a wide array 
of significant material, historical, contempo- 
rary, and analytical, his book leaves this re- 
viewer with an unhappy sense that it takes too 
cheerfully hopeful a view of the world and what 
can be done with it. Is the present season really 
the springtime of freedom? 

Writing, as he puts it, “for the thoughtful 
uncommitted person in developing regions,”’ 
the heart of Professor MeCord’s thesis is that 
there has been, on the part both of the devel- 
oped and the developing, far too ready an ac- 
ceptance of the necessity and utility of central- 
ized authoritarian regimes, whereas what is 
needed if freedom is to be won and held is a 
pluralism which diffuses economic and political 
power as widely as possible throughout the 
society. As a matter of basic belief he repudi- 
ates the notion that any path, such as a one- 
party or dictatorial system, is pre-ordained for 
the new countries and assumes that their 
leaders have a wide range of choice. He urges 
upon them the choice of a pluralistic approach 
which in the long run will bring them and their 
people a larger measure of freedom and of 
bread as well. In implementation of this ap- 
proach he urges that development should start 
where gains can be achieved most cheaply and 
swiftly, with rural reform and a transforma- 
tion of agriculture which produces the food and 
raw materials on which other aspects of devel- 
opment must rest. He sees it as critically im- 
portant for a developing nation to undertake 
the creation of a small-scale, village-based 
decentralized economy. These specifies of his 
proposals are obviously open, as he is well 
aware, to very serious challenge, but it is emi- 
nently worth while to have the case against au- 
thoritarianism and for a pluralism which sus- 
tains freedom through the dispersion of power 
persuasively set forth. His plea for an expan- 
sion of foreign aid programs covers more fa- 
miliar ground. 

In a brief historical survey the author exa- 
mines the way in which Western Europe, 
Russia, and Japan developed, rightly conclud- 
ing on the strength of these and other examples 
that no clear moral can be drawn as to the re- 
lation of different political systems to economic 
development. Presumably no one would dis- 
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agree with his modest assertion that neither the 
crushing of dissent nor the centralization of 
government will necessarily produce more ef- 
ficient use of a country’s resources. He acknowl- 
edges the sovereignty of politics in the drive 
for development, but he calls upon the wielders 
of power to build a plural social structure and 
“most of all plan consciously for a devolution, 
rather than a concentration, of economic 
power.” The contradiction between the demo- 
cratic rights of the opposition, guaranteed by 
“all the majestic liberties first created in the 
West,” and the economic demands of moderni- 
zation is a problem to which he devotes con- 
siderable attention, but he ts confident that it is 
one which can be solved by application of in- 
telligent good will, and surely he is right that 
the silencing of the opposition itself involves 
great costs to the society. 

It is good that the angels should be heard. 
Coupled with much realistic discussion and 
examination both of the actual state of affairs 
and of the voluminous literature which has ap- 
peared, Professor McCord presents something 
of a counsel of perfection. Two gnawing doubts 
remain, Has he taken adequate measure of the 
forces which counter his pluralistic freedom and 
which in country after country have led to a 
consolidation of single-party or military one- 
man rule? One need cherish no illusion that 
such regimes are the proper embodiment of the 
good life to conclude that they have a rationale 
which comes close to establishing their inevi- 
tability in the present world. Secondly, do the 
developing peoples themselves share in the 
image of perfection which he presents, or do 
they perhaps look elsewhere to other models 
embracing different means and goals? The 
creed of the Western liberal democrat is a most 
appealing one, but the evidence is far from all 
in as to whether it appeals to other peoples or 
not. 

Rupert EMERSON 

Harvard University 


Politics in Ghana, 1946-1960. By DENNIS 
Austin. (London and New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1954. Pp. xiv, 459. $10.10.) 


Amid more profound consequences of the de- 
bate of the past two decades among professional 
students of polities about “scientific” research 
is something resembling agreement on what 
constitutes a political study of, for instance, a 
nation’s politics, in contradistinction to works 
that merely discuss political matters inside a 
particular country. If a student were forced to 
articulate the distinction—for a book review, if 
for no other reason—the issue could be defined 
in terms of the scope of a political study. Surely 
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it must focus on power structures, patterns of 
decision-making, interest “group” activity and 
their interrelationships. 

By these criteria Dennis Austin has not pro- 
duced a political study. Instead, he has written 
a prodigiously well-informed history of some 
aspects of politics in Ghana: the emergence of 
political parties within the changing constitu- 
tional frameworks of the final decade of colo- 
nial rule, the party struggle in the few years it 
was permitted and the decline of party opposi- 
tion. But even if Austin re-titled his effort 
“Political Parties in Ghana,” it would not be 
political analysis; polities In his view are cir- 
cumscribed by party affairs and revealed by 
elections. (Elections, in turn, are deseribed by 
investigating polling procedure and party ac- 
tivities.) By marshaling the arguments of party 
pamphlets and debates in parliament, by ex- 
cerpting the findings of official hearings and 
commissions and by reporting rallies and polit- 
ical meetings Austin captures the heady, vola- 
tile atmosphere of Ghanaian politics. By writ- 
ing unadorned yet graceful prose he can deploy 
masses of detail that manage to convey a sense 
of unfolding drama. And by examining electoral 
results he can show that Ghana’s one-party 
system was not “voted in.” This would still be a 
limited view of politics, even for a country like 
Britain—Austin’s present home after more 
than ten years in Ghana. But in a place like 
Ghana, where the political system during the 
period of Austin’s observations was going 
through turbulent transformations, such a 
view may be marginal to achieving a sense of 
political understanding. 

Suppose, then, we heed Austin’s warning on 
page one: “the account. . . should be seen as no 
more than an extended essay in Ghanaian his- 
tory.” But essays usually deal with problems, 
not merely places. As the author states it, the 
problem of his study is, “ ... why did a colony so 
well endowed in its national life as the Gold 
Coast, for whose future every prediction in 
1946 was cast in the most favorable terms, 
suddenly enter a period of violent conflict— 
first between the colonial government and local 
nationalist leaders, and then between rival 
political groups—until by 1960 (after three 
years of independence) the new republic was 
ruled by a single-party regime whose leaders 
turned increasingly to harsh measures of con- 
trol ‘of a totalitarian kind,’ ” Although the last 
phrase is from Kwame Nkrumah, it seems to 
summarize Austin’s own opinion of the situa- 
tion in Ghana today. Despite the fact that the 
question reflects important concerns and serves 
to formulate the opinions that numerous people 
bring to their understanding of African affairs, 
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it boils down to asking “what went wrong in 
Ghana?” or “why don’t African politicians be- 
have like British liberal democrats?” Perhaps 
such questions are better suited to honors exam- 
inations than research monographs. In any 
case Austin’s answer avoids what most political 
scientists want to know more about. Although 
the social and cultural dimensions of power are 
noted in the course of the narrative of the rise 
of the Convention People’s Party or in the 
midst of the discussion of the selection of can- 
didates, they are not related to overall patterns 
of political action. Similarly, there is virtually 
no discussion of policy-making. The demands 
of numerous groups—trade unions, peasants, 
civil servants, party bureaucrats—~are re- 
counted at various stages of the party battle, 
but they too do not contribute to basic deci- 
sions that shape the political system. Finally, 
there is no overt appreciation of the possible 
effects of fundamental policies, such as eco- 
nomic development, on the choices left open 
and the area of maneuver for political leaders. 

What is the answer that Austin suggests? 
Briefly, it is that the top people in politics, es- 
pecially Nkrumah, have the wrong attitudes 
and the bottom people have gone along—until 
recently—because they are inexperienced and 
unsophisticated. Why has Ghana disappointed 
its well-wishers? Because Nkrumah believes in 
- and has a ‘‘taste for autocratic rule.” Because 
the CPP rank and file were willing “to accept 
such a lead.” (“A more sophisticated movement 
might then [after 1961] have insisted on retain- 
ing a share of power with the leader.’’) Because 
the opposition displayed ‘‘rash behavior.” Be- 
cause the CPP leaders would not “admit the 
legitimacy” of political rivals. To these four 
“forces at work” Austin adds “the uncertain- 
ties of the political scene,” but such a catch-all 
category can hardly balance the weight of what 
can only be described as popular psychology. 
At the end of the book, as Ghana moves closer 
to authoritarian dictatorship, Nkrumah’s per- 
sonal shortcomings grow even more significant. 

It is very difficult to accept such an answer 
because it is barely an explanation. If Ghana 
has become something of an autocracy because 
Nkrumah willed it and the CPP accepted it, 
then why so? How come such a party and such 
leadership swept on to the scene? Austin’s case 
rests on the bad tendencies of the politically 
powerful, when the more interesting question-— 
politically—focuses on the conditions which 
permitted the implementation of these tenden- 
cies. 

Ail this is not meant to deny the importance 
of Nkrumah’s leadership or the nationalist 
movement in the fashioning of Ghana’s politics. 
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The social and cultural background to the emer- 
gence of nationalism and charismatic leader- 
ship in Ghana has been laid out by other schol- 
ars, notably Apter and Wallerstein. For some 
reason, however, Austin chose to ignore their 
hypotheses. The result is a mine of information, 
but for some future polttical study of authority 
and decision-making in contemporary Ghana. 
Harvey GLICKMAN 
Haverford College l 


Party and Society: The Anglo-American Democ- 
racies. By RoseRT R. Atrorp. (Chicago: 
Rand McNally & Company, 1963. Pp. xxiii, 
396. $6.50.) 


Despite the exotic appeal of developing and 
httle-known areas, this book is an important 
reminder that much remains to be gained from 
genuinely comparative studies of the politics of 
advanced and relatively familiar nations. In 
Party and Society, Professor Alford examines 
the importance of class, regionalism, and reli- 
gion in the voting preferences of citizens in 
Great Britain, Australia, the United States, and 
Canada. His simple but efficient index of “class 
voting” demonstrates that class voting exists in 
its purest form in Great Britain, is somewhat 
less pronounced but still overriding in impor- 
tance in Australia, is considerably less common 
in the United States, and is at its lowest in 
Canada. The basic similarities in the political 
systems of these highly developed democracies 
permit the author to draw penetrating infer- 
ences as to the causes and consequences of the 
differences he discovers. 

In briefest summary, a politics organized 
around class is presented as highly functional 
for adaptation to modern problems. Many po- 
litical sociologists and political scientists have 
assumed that a politics of pure class would be 
highly unstable. Hence the wide belief that the 
more cross-cutting cleavages—ethnic, religious, 
or regional—in society, the greater the chance 
for compromise and stability. Alford persua- 
sively argues to the contrary: “Under condi- 
tions of highly developed industrialism, class 
cleavages may actually be the cleavages which 
are most easily compromised and the ones most 
likely to retain national unity and political con- 
sensus....’’ (p. 339) The argument that over- 
riding sectional, religious, or ethnic sentiments 
are more disintegrative and inflexible than class 
sentiments has received strong support from 
events in Canada since the publication of this 
book. 

In addition to its contribution to our under- 
standing of the role of party in the Anglo- 
American democracies, Alford’s work is signif- 
icant as a demonstration of expanding research 
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opportunities made possible by the current 
state of technology in the discipline. The estab- 
lishment in recent years of data repositories 
housing a multitude of opinion surveys from all 
over the world gives the student access to infor- 
mation that no single scholar could afford to 
collect. These institutional developments also 
open the possibility of recapturing data from 
earlier points in time, permitting the introduc- 
tion of a historical dimension that has been 
sorely missed in much survey research. Alford 
took advantage of these developments to secure 
the data from 53 surveys of the electorates in 
the four Anglo-American democracies, covering 
the period from 1936 to 1962. 

This type of secondary analysis necessarily 
suffers from the fact that the researcher must 
accept the interview schedules and sampling 
procedures developed for someone else’s pur- 
poses. In the present case, the theoretical con- 
cerns of the study were well served by the 
available data. Questionable sampling proce- 
dures in many of the studies pose a more serious 
problem. As the author says, “. . . no particular 
figure has any great significance.” But he im- 
mediately adds: “It is probable, however, that 
the over-all patterns of differences from country 
to country override any possibility of sampling 
error.” (p. 102) The strength of this probabil- 
ity of accurate information is not spelled out. 

For the most part, the cross-national pat- 
terns of differences have a great deal of surface 
validity. This reader is more inclined to dis- 
count the probability of accuracy in reference 
to more detailed discussion of intra-national 
differences. The author feels obliged, for ex- 
ample, to account for apparently inexplicable 
variations in party preference of Catholics 
along sex lines in Great Britain from 1957 to 
1962. He quite properly notes the small num- 
ber of respondents involved and the lack of 
strict probability methods in the sampling. 
Why, then, waste time accounting for an about- 
face on the part of Catholic women when only 
21 were included in the first survey and 18 in 
the second? 

The author takes exception to Philip Con- 
verse’s conclusion that a short-run decline in 
class voting has occurred in the United States 
since 1948 and, presumably, since the 1930’s. 
He argues that 1948 was the exceptional year, 
with a much higher level of class voting than 
occurred ezther in the 1930’s or the 1950’s. The 
evidential base of this conclusion appears most 
shaky. Alford accepts the Survey Research 
Center findings (employed by Converse and his 
colleagues) as much more reliable than those of 
the American Institute of Public Opinion. 
Hence he relies on SRC data for his 1948 find- 
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ings, rejecting those of the AIPO. But yf the 
AIPO findings in earlier surveys were as far in 
error as those of 1948, then a massive decline in 
class voting since the 1930’s has occurred. 

The danger of grand ecological fallacies is 
present in the attempt to relate findings on 
varying levels of class voting to general attri- 
butes of political systems. In describing federal- 
ism as “more characteristic of the less class- 
polarized political systems,” for example, Al- 
ford notes the greater dedication of Canadians 
than of Australians to the concept of a unified 
national broadcasting system. (pp. 315-316) 
He suggests that this stems from “the greater 
need to have symbols of national unity in Can- 
ada as against Australia.” But suppose the 
opposite condition existed? Then one could as 
easily argue that the greater national unity of 
Australia was expressed through a unified 
broadcasting system, and the less successful 
integration of Canada through a less unified 
system. Findings that can, whatever their out- 
come, be used to support a proposition are not 
very helpful. Or, more accurately, a proposition 
is not successfully operationalized if it can be 
supported by opposite findings. 

Despite these occasional problems, the 
author does as well with the subject as his data 
permit. And he is scrupulous in pointing out the 
limitations of the data. The massive analysis 
undertaken by the author produces a valuable 
mine of descriptive detail on the politics of 
these four western democracies. But he goes 
beyond this to the theoretical implications of 
his findings. The discussion of the consequences 
of class polarization is a keen and imaginative 
exercise in political theory. 

JAMES W. PROTHRO 

University of North Carolina 


Community and Contention: Britain and Ameri- 
ca in the Twentieth Century. By Bruce M. 
Russert. (Cambridge, Massachusetts:M.1.T 
Press, 1963. Pp. 252. $7.00.) 


This study is different from conventional 
books exuding goodwill about Anglo-American 
relations because Bruce Russett attempts to 
use ideas derived from Karl Deutsch to trace 
quantitative trends in the links between the 
two nations. While the volume is about the 
“special” relationship, the methods of analysis 
are potentially of general interest. 

The basic logic of the book is sensible and 
straightforward. First the author discusses 
the general theory of political community or 
integration, and the specific history of Anglo- 
American diplomacy since 1890. A series of 
chapters demonstrate how various aspects of 
Anglo-American relations may be studied over 


time by the use of a variety of sources and in- 
dices. The conclusion draws implications from 
this case study for American policy and, to a 
lesser extent, for theories of integration. 

The approach is eclectic. Chapters on di- 
plomacy and military links are virtually free 
from quantitative analysis; the latter chapter is 
particularly succinct and pointed. The author 
disclaims any pretension of producing a defini- 
tive work, while not using the excuse that be- 
cause it is exploratory he can be absolved from 
digging for evidence. Neither data nor theory 
are developed exhaustively, yet the book is 
better because both are employed. The method- 
ology of the study is its most striking feature. 

The variable that Russett examines is re- 
sponsiveness: “the probability that the demands 
of one party will be met with indulgence rather 
than with deprivation by the other party.” The 
probability increases as the ratio of capabilities 
to demands rises. Capabilities include atten- 
tion, communication and mutual identification 
among other things; demands, or loads, are dis- 
tinguished in terms of number, importance and 
whether they are complementary or. contra- 
dictory as between the two partners. In order 
to allow for random relationships, an index of 
relative acceptance is calculated; it is the ratio 
of actual capabilities to what would be expected 
to occur randomly between two nations of the 
importance of Britain and America. 

The use of ratios has one obvious short- 
coming: it does not allow for changes in the ab- 
solute level of capabilities and demands. Two 
countries will be more “responsive” to each 
other if they have little contact than if they 
interact frequently but make demands upon 
each other even more frequently. In studying 
scholarly scientific attention, Russett’s attempt 
to control for the great number of American 
scientists by “controlling” for scientific Nobel 
prizewinners produces a downward trend in 
interaction. But comparison of Figure 6.1 with 
Tables 6.1 and 6.2. in the appendix shows that 
conclusions of very different significance might 
also be drawn from the data. 

No single type of data or type of relationship 
is regarded as of central importance for polit- 
ical responsiveness. Russett mines economic, 
communications, educational and legislative 
records in order to construct tables approaching 
the problem from related but different aspects. 
The author shows sufficient ingenuity and con- 
sistency to make future academic writers in 
this field think carefully before making loose, 
literary generalizations about Anglo-American 
relationships. 

The author interprets his data as showing a 
steady decline in responsiveness. For example, 
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nine indices of capability measuring relations in 
six years between 1890 and 1958 all show that 
the peak of capability was reached by 1928 or 
earlier, and the low point in 1954 or 1958. Rus- 
sett rightly claims that the indices he has con- 
structed should not be expected to substantiate 
more precise conclusions than this. However, it 
is possible to suggest that since 1958 trends may 
have altered, e.g., in respect to foreign travel 
by tourists, and summer travel by students in- 
dependent of educational exchange schemes. It 
is curious that Russett does not tabulate 
travels of important government officials be- 
tween London and Washington, for in the jet 
age, this has certainly shown an increase since 
1890 or 1938. 

Russett concludes that because responsive- 
ness is diminishing on four of seven major in- 
dices, Anglo-American political relations are 
less secure than superficial comment assumes. 
Special attention is given to the criticisms of 
nuclear disarmers, without equivalent em- 
phasis being given to the persisting political 
weakness of this type of left-wing anti-Ameri- 
can group. A much lengthier and more com- 
prehensive discussion of world affairs (including 
im particular the decline of the Empire and 
Commonwealth) would be required to sub- 
stantiate the author’s thesis. 

In the concluding chapters Russett’s ingen- 
uity lapses and the author fails to consider the 
possibility that Anglo-American interests ought 
to conflict at times—e.g., in Asia—or that it 
might be in the interest of one or both nations if 
ties weakened, e.g., by Britain joining more 
closely with European nations in supranational 
organizations. The author implies that what is 
right for Anglo-American responsiveness must 
be right for America (or Britain). Little con- 
sideration is given to the fact that in theory, 
and sometimes in practice, conflicting views on 
foreign policy within one country mirror differ- 
ences of opinion in the other. For example, 
while British and American public officials have 
publicly supported each other on American 
intervention in Viet Nam, British and Ameri- 
can intellectuals have shown some public ac- 
cord in criticizing the nature and consequences 
of this intervention. 

RICHARD ROSE 

University of Manchester 


China and the Bomb. By Morton H. HALPERIN. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1965. 
Pp. x, 166. $4.95.) 


Nothing much happened to the Chinese on 
the way to nuclearization. They had a few set- 
backs when the Russians cut off technical 
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assistance in 1960 and the world concluded a 
test ban treaty in 1968. But they pushed ahead 
anyway, seemingly unhesitating in their con- 
viction, apparently unaware of the potential 
dangers, and plainly unshaken in the view that 
nuclearization was needed as a deterrent 
against the United States, as a source of in- 
creased Chinese influence in the Communist 
world as well as Asia, and as an additional 
means of supporting wars of national liberation. 
So, in October, 1964, they detonated an atomic 
device and now move unerringly toward what 
will probably be a “moderate” nuclear capa- 
bility (though it might be a “major” one). This 
development will create a variety of strategic 
problems for the U.S., but there are certain 
steps that can and should be taken now. Such is 
the gist of this book, with far more attention 
devoted to what the United States should do 
than to what the Chinese are likely to do. 

The “shoulds” (I counted 64 appearances of 
the word, plus 18 “musts,” in the last three 
chapters alone) are derivatives of what is, in 
effect, a simple zero-sum game theoretical ap- 
proach to Chinese-American relations, al- 
though it is not identified as such. In order to 
prevent the evolution of a collision course, in 
the near future the U.S. “should (p. 102) call 
attention to the growing strength of the con- 
tinental Strike Command” (so as to emphasize 
that there is more to American power than 
meets the Asian eye); it “should (p. 114) take 
care to avoid .. . stressing the value of nuclear 
weapons for defense” (so as to prevent lassi- 
tude on the part of Asian friends); it “should 
(p. 118) refrain from initiating proposals” for a 
nuclear-free zone in Asia (since this would sug- 
gest fear of ‘‘China’s development of a nuclear 
capability and would make it more difficult to 
station nuclear weapons on Asian territory” in 
the absence of agreement on such a zone); it 
“must” (p. 119) make the Chinese realize “that 
their development of a nuclear capability will 
increase the likelihood of the United States 
using nuclear weapons against them”; it 
“should (pp. 121-28) give the impression [of not 
being] convinced that the Soviet Union will in- 
tervene”’ if the U.S. uses nuclear weapons in 
response to Chinese aggression (so as to “reduce 
China’s expectations of what she can gain from 
nuclearization); it “should (p. 136) reaffirm any 
specific commitment she has made with an 
Asian nation to respond, if requested, to China’s 
use of nuclear weapons by an attack of equal or 
greater force” (for the same reason); and so on 
through a variety of particular situations to 
which Taiwan, India, Japan, and Indochina 
are, respectively, third parties (italics added). 

While there is compelling logic to such rea- 


soning when viewed in a game theoretical con- 
text, one does not need to be among those who 
shudder at the thought of game theory to 
question whether the context is appropriate. 
Game theory is theory in the narrow sense. It 
takes into account a very selected range of 
values and behavioral responses, and it makes 
no allowance for changing motives or circum- 
stances on the part of the actors. As such, as a 
set of predictions about highly abstract actors, 
game theory is an incisive and useful tool of 
analysis. But the Chinese of the 1960s are 
neither narrow-gauged nor abstract. They are, 
among other things, an aging leadership, a 
bursting population, a sluggish economy, an 
authoritarian polity, an evolving and complex 
community. 

Unfortunately Professor Halperin’s analysis 
does not also treat them in this broad-gauged 
context. For him China is not a dynamic socie- 
ty, but a composite of its past pronouncements 
and its present commitments. The possibility 
that it may undergo all kinds of change is not 
conceded, and thus there is no probing of how 
change might affect the nuclearization pro- 
gram. Is it not possible that the very forces 
which facilitate success of that program will 
also precipitate changing postures toward the 
external world and the relevance of nuclear 
weapons thereto? And, if so, is it not conceiv- 
able that all the positions to which the U.S. 
“should” adhere are precisely those that are 
most likely to inhibit the pace of change in 
Chinese policy? Further, even if negative an- 
swers to such questions seem warranted, and 
even if the recommended American policy to- 
ward Chinese nuclearization does serve as a 
deterrent, may not this benefit prove inconse- 
quential in comparison to the harm that may 
be caused by the policy elsewhere in Asia? 

I do not pretend to know the answers to these 
questions. I do not even mean to imply that 
Professor Halperin’s analysis is faulty. It may 
well prove sound and certainly it should be 
considered. I am only saying that an attempt 
to provide answers should have accompanied 
and informed the recommendations. The prob- 
lem is too crucial and the dangers too horren- 
dous for narrow-gauged treatment. It may be 
that nothing has happened to the Chinese on 
the way to nuclearization, but something still 
might. At least we ought to estimate the prob- 
abilities before taking the steps urged by the 
author. 

James N. Rospnau 

Douglass College, Rutgers Unwersity 


Beyond the Natton-State: Functionalism and 
International Organization. By Ernst B. 
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Haas. (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1964. Pp. x, 595. $11.50.) 


Professor Haas, who has earned and enjoys a 
wide reputation as an exceptionally imagina- 
tive and sophisticated analyst of the processes 
operative within and around international or- 
ganizations, has set out in this study to develop 
the conceptof international integration, to exam- 
ine the means by which such integration may 
be brought about, and, in particular, to assess 
the contribution of the International Labor 
Organization to that end. From the author’s 
own viewpoint, he has written a book less about 
the ILO as such than about the process of in- 
ternational integration. Nevertheless, it is open 
to the reader to exploit the book for his own 
profit—if not to the reviewer to treat it for 
purposes of assessment—as a case study of the 
development and functioning of the ILO. How- 
ever, if the reader makes this choice, he must be 
prepared to find the meaty [LO material sand- 
wiched between a thick slice of theoretical 
bread and a thinner, but still substantial, one. 
His reaction may well be that the sandwich in- 
cludes an unnecessarily large amount of bread 
for his purposes. 

The reviewer must emphasize that the au- 
thor’s purposes are clearly not those of our 
hypothetical reader who is intent upon chewing 
into a study of the ILO. Haas’ Part I, on 
“Functionalism and the Theory of Integra- 
tion,” is not conceived as an introduction to his 
treatment of the ILO, nor is his final section, 
“The Utility of Functionalism,’” designed mere- 
ly to provide a conclusion for that treatment. 
Reverting to the metaphor of the sandwich, 
one might suggest that Haas regards the outer 
layers of the volume as the real meat of the 
-dish—and, considering their toughness, one 
would be inclined to agree. Those parts de- 
mand strenuous intellectual molar activity. 

Haas’ central concept of international inte- 
gration does not lend itself easily to clear def- 
inition. In his most elaborate attempt at 
definition, the author puts it this way: “If the 
present international scene is conceived of as a 
series of interacting and mingling national en- 
vironments, and in terms of their participation 
in international organizations, then integra- 
tion would describe the process of increasing 
the interaction and the mingling so as to ob- 
scure the boundaries between the system of 
international organizations and the environ- 
ment provided by their nation-state members.” 
(p. 29) At other points, Haas refers to the ‘‘pro- 
cess of growing mutual deference and institu- 
tional mingling,” (p. vii), to “social transforma- 
tion leading to system-dominance,” (p. 83), or 
simply to ‘transformation of the international 
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system.” (p. 126) Whatever may be the inade- 
quacies of these definitional statements, the 
book as a whole indicates that Haas conceives 
integration as involving the progressive dimi- 
nution of the separateness of states, the linking 
of interest groups across political boundaries, 
and the growth of effective international in- 
stitutions, capable of harmonizing and coor- 
dinating national policies. This introduces the 
notion of functionalism, which figures as im- 
portantly in the study as does the concept of 
integration. Essentially, Haas is asking whether 
the theory of functionalism points to the means 
by which the end of integration can be achieved. 
He selects the ILO, a notable institutional ex- 
pression of functionalism, as a test case. 
Hitherto, the functional theory of interna- 
tional organization, most closely associated 
with David Mitrany, has occupied a prominent 
niche in the gallery inhabited by international 
organization specialists, but has been kept 
there in a state of theoretical isolation. What 
Haas has undertaken to do is to bring this 
theory out and set it into the broader context of 
social science theory, examining its relationship 
with, and exposing it to refinement in the light 
of, systems theory, organization theory, the 
functional theory of law, functional sociology, 
conflict resolution theory, etc. This accounts 
for the heavily abstract character of major sec- 


tions of the book. Among international organi- 


zation specialists, Haas was perhaps uniquely 
qualified for the task, and he has performed it 
with admirable industry and intelligence. From 
the viewpoint of this reviewer, it was a task 
that very much needed doing, if only to find 
out whether it was worth doing. From the same 
viewpoint, the result is not significantly re- 
warding. Haas would presumably disagree. At 
the beginning of Part ITI, he notes that the 
middle section represented a sharp descent 
from “the lofty level of general inquiry” with 
which the book began, and announces a new 
takeoff “to recapture that initial loftiness” 
(p. 429); he apparently enjoys the higher alti- 
tudes of theorizing. So be it; I can only reply 
that I prefer Haas Debased to Haas Exalted. 
Going into orbit produces exhilaration—but 
also weightlessness. Haas is a weighty man 
when he has his feet on the ground. 

During the period of the author’s grounding, 
in Part IT, he develops a sophisticated analysis 
and appraisal of the functioning of the ILO, 
valuable not only as a case study but as a con- 
tribution to the general undertanding of the 
possibilities and limitations of international 
institutions. Here, his concept of integration 
becomes more meaningful as he makes it clear 
that he is concerned with such issues as the 
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growth of institutional autonomy, the expan- 
sion of the tasks of the ILO, the acceptance by 
members of unintended consequences of poli- 
cies and decisions, and the evolution of the 
ILO’s effectiveness in influencing the behavior 
of its members. Haas distinguishes between 
the “authority” of the organization—its capa- 
city to persuade states to perform their obli- 
gations unwillingly—and its “legitimacy’’-— 
the capacity to convince states that they 
should perform their obligations. He employs 
a set of statistical devices for measuring the 
development of those capacities, which, de- 
spite the inevitable imverfections of such gad- 
gets, serve as useful indicators. He develops 
important insights into the means available 
to international organizations for influencing 
the policies and behavior of states, the factors 
affecting the sensitivity of states to pressures 
emanating from international bodies, the posi- 
tive as well as the negative impacts of political 
conflict upon the evolution of the powers and 
the programs of such agencies as the TLO, and 
the possibilities of bureaucratic leadership in 
international organizations. In short, one finds 
here an impressive contribution to the theory 
of international integration—a contribution 
that appears to derive from the author’s thor- 
ough investigation and imaginative utilization 
and interpretation of his data, without sub- 
stantial indebtedness to the body of theoreti- 
cal material that occupies a prominent place 
in the volume. 
Inrs L. CLAUDE, JR. 
The University of Michigan 


The Last of the Mandarins: Diem of Vietnam. 
By Antony Trawick BouscaREN. (Pitts- 
burgh: Duquesne University Press, 1965. Pp. 
174. $3.95). 


This book simply cannot be taken seriously 
as a work of scholarship, even though it surely 
purports to be one. Sometimes it is comical, 
‘sometimes pathetic, sometimes merely banal; 
but it is never scholarly. However, it may have 
other uses. It has some passing interest as an 
event in the developing public debate over our 
role in Vietnam. Students of public opinion 


_- may find it useful as an instance of propaganda- 


by-monograph; instructors of English may use 
it as an example of how not to write. Its pro- 
fessional utility, however, would seem to be 
seriously limited. 

These judgments require some explanation. 
To read this little volume is to experience two 
distinct sensations which, although disconcert- 
ing, are familiar enough to college professors 
when they are confronted with a certain type 
of student paper. The first is the feeling that the 
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style is shifting abruptly and unaccountably 
from place to place in the text. The second is 
the clear impression of having encountered 
this material before, in some more original 
setting. Neither space nor inclination permits 
identification of all the facts which help to 
explain these impressions, but some important 
details may deserve mention. 

Apart from a handful of quite trivial differ- 
ences, the portion of the Bouscaren text which 
is contained between the fourth line from the 
top of page 46 and the fifth line from the bot- 
tom of page 48 has previously appeared in 
Donald Lancasters The Emancipation of 
French Indochina (London, Oxford University 
Press, 1961), pages 385-387. Lancaster’s foot- 
notes reappear, suitably renumbered, as Bous- 
caren’s own. Nowhere is Laneaster’s prose 
enclosed within quotation marks, A comic 
touch is added when, at the very end of this 
three-page section, and so placed that it can 
refer only to the dozen or so lines which imme- 
diately precede it, there is a footnote citing one 
page of Lancaster’s book. This sort of thing 
begins, at least, to explain the feeling of déjà vu, 
and especially the sense of shifting styles, 
which the Bouscaren text inspires. The writing 
on either side of Lancaster’s contribution was 
composed, after all, not by Lancaster but by 
someone else. 

Several others have made important, even if 
unwitting, contributions to the volume. Ellen 
J. Hammer’s The Siruggle for Indochina (Stan- 
ford, Stanford University Press, 1954) is occa- 
sionally quoted and properly cited, but it is 
more often paraphrased, and, in at least one 
instance, is simply and quietly reprinted. 
Bernard B. Fall’s The Two Vietnams (New 
York and London, Frederick A. Praeger, 1963) 
supplies much material. Very occasionally Fall 
is actually quoted, sometimes epithetically as, 
for instance, “the anti-Catholic Fall.” Some- 
times he is merely paraphrased. Just as often, 
however, he is simply reproduced without ado, 
either verbatim, or verbatim except for small, 
yet entertaining, alterations, e.g., when, in an 
otherwise nearly verbatim transcription, Fall’s 
image of Diem’s “religious fierceness bordering 
on fanaticism” becomes, for Bouscaren, Diem’s 
“deep religious faith.” 

But surely the strangest case is that of Sirdar 
Ikbal Ali Shah. The entire Appendix on “The 
Philosophy of President Ngo Dinh Diem” 
which is featured in the Bouscaren text, ap- 
peared previously as Chapter VIII in Sirdar 
Ikbal Ali Shah’s Viet Nam (London, Octagon 
Press, 1960). Bouscaren’s seventh chapter is 
similarly related to the last. half of the seventh 
chapter of Shah’s book, but the Appendix is far 
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the more interesting phenomenon. It begins 
with a short indented quotation from Shah’s 
book, which is properly cited in a footnote. 
From there it continues for two pages to follow 
the Shah text, this time without acknowledg- 
ment, and then once again there is a short and 
properly acknowledged quotation. This pat- 
tern of alternation continues through the en- 
tire text of the Appendix. There are, to be sure, 
a few modest differences between the two texts. 
Shah’s book was written when Diem was still 
living but the Bouscaren volume is chiefly a 
` rueful account of Diem’s downfall and death, 
with the result that the tense of many of Shah’s 
verbs must be changed from present to past if 
they are to sult Bouscaren’s needs. They are 
fairly consistently so changed, but with occa- 
sional mteresting lapses, such that on pages 
166-169 Diem is very clearly a thing of the 
past but suddenly, on page 170, Diem and 
Nehru “are fully alive” to something or other 
and on page 171 Diem actually “speaks.” Per- 
haps this is only wishful thinking on Bous- 
caren’s part? 

This sort of thing is all the more curious 
when one considers that at least twice Bous- 
caren reveals a commendable concern for the 
responsibilities of scholarship. For example, 
Chapter Ten is explicitly acknowledged to be 
nothing more than a sequence of excerpts from 
an article written by Marguerite Higgins, pub- 
lished originally in the magazine America, and 
now “reprinted with permission.” Further- 
more, Bouscaren draws quite heavily on 
Suzanne Labin’s Vietnam: An Eye-Witness Ac- 
count (Springfield, Virginia: Crestwood Books, 
1964), and whenever he does so he is exceed- 
ingly careful to identify each word that is 
original with Miss Labin. However, instances 
of such scrupulous extremes are few and scat- 
tered, and seem to be reserved, by and large, 
for authors with whose views of Diem and 
Vietnam Bouscaren is enthusiastically sympa- 
thetic. 

The book does indeed contain a substantive 
argument, but this is hardly the context in 
which to restate it or pass on its merits. 

As scholarship, in short, this little reader-in- 
disguise has some rather serious weaknesses. 
Yet, precisely by virtue of the tantalizing art- 
lessness of its scholarly disguise, as comedy it 
holds up rather well. Indeed, only as a joke 
can it be taken at all seriously. 

ROBERT 8. CAHILL 

University of Hawaii 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 


To Taun EDITOR: 


I appreciate the opportunity to respond to 
Mr. Cahill’s “review.” As I told you previ- 
ously, there were some errors in the first print- 
ing, mostly due to the fact that at a critical 
time in reading proofs, an illness in the family 
forced me to put the project in the hands of an 
assistant. Thus quotes are missing on pages 
19 (Fall) and 48 (Lancaster); “as cited in Lan- 
caster” is missing for notes 19-25 (pages 47, 
48), and the excerpts from Ali Shah in the 
appendix were inexcusably edited. 

Mr. Cahill not only fails to review my book, 
he limits his criticism to portions of chapters 
2-5 and the appendix. He fails to touch on the 
substantive issues developed in chapters 6 and 
8-12. In chapters 2~5, covering much of the 
historical background, I cite Fall eight times, 
Hammer four times, and Lancaster twice. In 
addition I refer to Fall and Hammer and their 
ideas in the text itself five times. But in these 
same chapters there are 51 other citations, es- 
pecially Devillers, Mus, Shaplen, Buttinger, 
Lindholm, and Fifield. 

The Last of the Mandarins is based on a trip 
to Vietnam, interviews with U.S. and Viet- 
namese government officials, missionaries and 
newsmen, in addition to the writings of experts 
in the field. In her new book on Vietnam, Mar- 
guerite Higgins fully supports my thesis; many 
of the news people and government officials 
who once thought Diem was a crook and the 
Buddhists saints, have revised their views. 

Men far better qualified than Mr. Cahill 
have seen merit in this book, including former 
Ambassador Nolting and former Assistant 
Secretary of State John Allison. Writing in 
Saturday Review (May 22), Mr. Allison says: 
“... the author does succeed in persuading 
the reader that Diem was a personally honest, 
intelligent, and dedicated Vietnamese patriot. 
It is not claimed that he was a true democrat 
but instead that he knew enough about his 
country and his people to realize that what the 
author calls ‘the little-comprehended idea of 
democracy’ was too weak a weapon with which 
to beat Communism. ... He is not completely 
convincing but his book is worth reading for 
what it tells about the dangers of letting émo- 
tion and prejudices take the place of under- 
standing, sympathy, and firmness in dealing 
with people in Southeast Asia.” 

ANTHONY T. BOUSCAREN 

Le Moyne College 
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POLITICAL THEORY, HISTORY OF POLITICAL THOUGHT, 
AND METHODOLOGY 


Teaching Political Science. Eniten py Ropert H. 
Connery (Durham: Duke University Press, 
1965. Pp. xi, 284. $5.95.) 


Taken together, the twelve essays collected in 
this book constitute the kind of “shop talk” that 
is often witty and humorous, and is always in- 
formed, reflective, provocative, responsible and 
interesting. The quality of these papers should 
enhance the professional pride of those who have 
chosen to spend most of their lives teaching poli- 
tical science. 

For the purpose of illustrating the variety of 
topics and diversity of views presented in this col- 
lection, and at the risk of offending the contribu- 
tors by oversimplifications and omissions, summa- 
tions and excerpts follow: 

Professor Robert H. Connery, the editor, takes 
note of various criticisms of higher education and 
sets forth the purposes for which the Duke Uni- 
versity Conference (at which these essays were 
first presented) was called. 

Professor Lindsay Rogers asserts that reading is 
the principal avenue to literacy, but that many 
books published these days are not real books be- 
cause they cannot be read, that most course pre- 
requisites are indefensible, that segmentation in 
political science has been extreme, if not idiotic, 
that many of our abstractions have a dehydrating, 
dehumanizing effect, that skepticism is the proper 
response to quantitative approaches to the study 
of judicial behavior, and that the old fashioned 
classical education is conducive to furthering 
political imagination. 

Professor Avery Leiserson believes that the be- 
havioral approach is coextensive with the scien- 
tific outlook, which in turn is probably crucial to 
the survival of our civilization, but that enthusi- 
asm for science, taken alone, is no substitute for 
intuitive speculation, logical brilliance, historical 
insight, legal reasoning and trained experience, 
that the classical theorists are important teachers 
of politics because their questions about the struc- 
ture and functioning of political systems produced 
meaningful concepts and principles necessary to 
understanding political behavior, that Wilson, 
Merriam and others live today because of their 
commitment to political comprehension rather 
than because of their adherence to a fixed set of 
moral absolutes, and that “it is the great teacher 
indeed who, given the state of the discipline in his 
time, can formulate in his mind, exhibit in his life, 
and transmit through his students a sense of the 


vital balance between political philosophy, a 
scientific theory of politics, and personal partici- 
pation.” 

Professor Edgar Brookes (an Englishman) ob- 
serves that the Ph.D. is here to stay, but that de- 
gree requirements should be re-examined (Shake- 
speare would not have received a Ph.D. for writing 
King Lear), that compulsory attendance of 
students at lectures should be eliminated, that 
fewer lectures should be given at the upper divi- 
sion level, and that, on balance, it is desirable for 
teachers and students to become involved in 
practical politics. 

Professor William Anderson adds historical 
perspective to the volume by contributing, for ex- 
ample, an analysis of the differences between 
Plato’s Academy and Aristotle’s Lyceum. 

Professor William Livingston suggests that 
curbing admissions is not a solution to the prob- 
lem of burgeoning enrollments, that we must find 
ways of improving methods and freeing faculty 
from functions which impair their ability to teach, 
and that state universities are best equipped to 
handle the increasing numbers of students. 

Professor Earl Latham begins by jousting with 
the fallacies that “Svengali-like teachers dominate 
narcoleptic students,” that “students come to the 
college as empty vessels,” that it is dangerous to 
read books and that what teachers are remem- 
bered for is what makes them good teachers, and 
ends by exploring the question of student moti- 
vation. 

Professor Margaret Ball responds to the ques- 
tion, should women be taught political science, by 
saying: “Of course, but not because of any spuri- 
ous specialization of function which divides the 
human race into those who support the family 
(men) and those who are responsible... for the 
preservation of the nation’s culture...” 

Professor John Gaus testifies to, and illustrates, 
the value of John Dewey’s The Public and Its 
Problems in elucidating the nature of government. 

Professor Charles Hyneman believes that “we 
need to strive more consciously for the realization 
of certain learning experiences that tend to be 
made incidental to other worthy teaching objec- 
tives, or left to realization by chance, or ignored 
altogether.” 

Two criticisms: (1) The inclusion of a biblio- 
graphical essay at the end by J. Peter Meekison, 
however comprehensive, points up the misleading 
promise of the Preface that this book will help 
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bridge the gap between education professors and 
political scientists; (2) Professor Robert Presthus 
should have been invited to contribute his critique 
of the bureaucratic structure of American univer- 
sities today. This topic is relevant because the 
way power is organized within a university may 
bear upon the quality of its teaching staff.— Mar- 
vin A. Harper, Wichita State University. 


Benjamin Constant. Seine Politische Ideenwelt und 
der Deutsche Vormérz. LOTHER Gaui. (Wiesba- 
den, Franz Steiner, 1963. Pp. xii, 433.) 


From Sainte-Beuve in 1862 to Henri Guillemin 
in 1958 Jeremy Bentham’s estimate of Benjamin 
Constant as “inconstant’’ has been repeated 
countless times by biographers, who have con- 
centrated on his vacillating personal and political 
conduct. Few either in Europe or America have 
taken him seriously as a political theorist but at 
long last he is beginning to receive the attention 
he deserves in that respect. l 

Lothar Gall in this excellent study shows that 
there is interest in Constant’s political thinking in 
contemporary Germany, while Antonio Zan- 
farino illustrates the Italian concern with his book 
entitled, La Libertà dei Moderni nel Constitu- 
zionalismo di Benjamin Constant, which was pub- 
lished in 1961 but is not cited in the bibliography 
of the volume under review. 

Gall deals, of course, in large part with Con- 
stant’s influence and reception in Germany in the 
period of the Vormdrz. By extensively examining 
the political literature of the time—the Staaislexi- 
con of Karl von Rotteck and Carl Theodor 
Welcher and the writings of Robert Mohl, Paul 
Pfizer, Ignaz Rudhart, Friedrich Murhard, and 
Friedrich Julius Stahl, he indicates “what author- 
ity” Constant exerted in “all questions of consti- 
tutionalism.” It is Gall’s elucidation of Constant’s 
ideas on this subject that is the most interesting 
part of the book for historians of political thought. 

He rightly places Constant in that “line of 
great liberals in the Nineteenth Century, who 
foresaw more or less clearly the decline of liber- 
tarian forms of life” and the threat of authoritar- 
ianism in modern society. In fact, “long before 
Tocqueville, Constant had described the connec- 
tion between the principle of equality and the ex- 
tension of state power, even to totalitarian dicta- 
torship.” Gall is perceptive in his scrutiny of 
Constant’s views on Jacobinism and Bona- 
partism but in his own reflections on the roots of 
totalitarianism he would have profited from a 
reading of J. L. Talmon’s studies of The Origins of 
Totalitarian Democracy and Political Messianism. 

It was Constant, who, along with Madame de 
Staél, epitomized the liberal reaction to the 
French Revolution, which has never been studied 
as much as the conservative. “There are two 
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dogmas,” he said, “equally dangerous—the one, 
divine right and the other, unlimited popular 
sovereignty.” He thought that in the Revolution 
arbitrary power was simply transferred from the 
Bourbons to the people. The evils, resulting from 
what Joseph de Maistre called le monarque peuple, 
were due in Constant’s opinion to the influence of 
Rousseau, whose ‘‘Conirat Social, so often in- 
voked in favor of liberty, was the most vicious 
auxiliary of every kind of despotism.” 

Constant believed that Rousseau was also to 
blame for introducing the concept of ancient 
liberty. Gall points out that, long before Fustel de 
Coulanges, Constant claimed that the ancients 
had no notion of individual rights, since to them 
liberty consisted in “‘participation in the collective 
power.” For Constant, modern liberty, on the 
contrary, includes the “peaceful enjoyment of 
private independence.” The excesses of the French 
Revolutionists followed from the confusion of 
ancient with modern liberty, or, in the words of 
Madame de Staël, “they wanted political liberty 
at the expense of civil liberty.” To Constant, 
political liberty can only serve to guarantee in- 
dividual liberty. Gall would have added another 
dimension to his discussion here, if he had been 
familiar with Sir Isaiah Berlin’s lecture on Two 
Concepts of Liberty, where Constant’s idea of in- 
dividual or private rights is identified with nega- 
tive and public authority with positive freedom. 

Constant specifically defined liberty at one 
point as “the triumph of individuality as much 
over a government which seeks to rule by despotic 
methods as over the masses who seek to render 
the minority a slave to the majority.” When he 
discussed freedom and rights he rejected Ben- 
thamite utilitarianism in favor of the natural law 
tradition of the Enlightenment. However, under 
the influence of German philosophy Constant, be- 
fore Tocqueville, repudiated the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury view that religion is the enemy of liberty and 
concluded that only a religious people ever re- 
mained free. 

It was in concrete political institutions, how- 
ever, rather than in religion that Constant saw 
the strongest basis of freedom. Although he does 
not have the idea of Intermediate powers in the 
traditional sense of the Ancien Regime, he does 
emphasize counter weights to the state, such as the 
peerage, juridical forms, and local self-govern~ 
ment, all of which he found exemplified in the 
English constitution. In fact, his respect and 
veneration for precedents and customs is not only 
an illustration of his Anglophilism but also of the 
counter-revolutionary influences on his thought, 
which are not sufficiently stressed by Gall. 

In his theory of constitutional monarchy Con-~ 
stant recognized a balance of five rather than 
three powers—the king, the ministers, the hered- 
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itary assembly, the elective house, and the 
judiciary. The unique feature of this distribution 
was the role played by the non-political king, 
whom Constant regarded as le pouvoir neutre, 
separated from the ministers and armed with the 
right of veto and dissolution to prevent parli- 
amentary omnipotence. If he exaggerated the 
arbitral role of the monarch in harmonizing the 
executive and legislative powers, it must be re- 
membered that he was writing before cabinet 
government was completely developed in Eng- 
land, to say nothing of Restoration France. 

Gall sees Constant’s political thinking as mark- 
ing the transition between the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth centuries. We are in his debt for help- 
ing to restore him to his rightful place beside the 
other luminaries of European Liberalism—-Mill, 
Tocqueville, and Acton.—Guy H. Donan, Brown 
University. 


Methodology of the Behavioral Sciences. Problems 
and Controversies. By Rotto Hanpy. (Spring- 
field, Illinois: Charles C Thomas, 1964. Pp. 182, 
$6.75.) 


Rollo Handy is, in his terms, a transactionalist 
of sorts. His approach is contextual and empirical, 
He seeks to investigate the actual methodological 
problems arising among researchers in each social 
science discipline, rather than debate issues as 
formulated by fellow philosophers of science. He 
is disappointed, however, to find that “‘practi- 
tioners” are often unaware of issues, naive when 
reconstructing their logic of inquiry, inarticulate 
about the steps involved, or dogmatic about what 
canons must be followed. Looking about for ex- 
ponents of distinctive views with whom to conduct 
a dialogue, he often tends to settle for the polem- 
ical excesses of irate book reviewers, the copy- 
book formulae of textbooks about methods, 
pseudo-philosophical pronouncements found in 
presidential addresses, and other marginalia. It 
can fairly be said that he does not do what he sets 
out to do, He writes a series of rambling essays 
that make few significant new points, and that 
often leave the reader frustrated. One learns that 
anthropologists tend to describe cultural forms 
meticulously while disagreeing about the frame 
of reference to adopt, that economists tend to 
adumbrate complicated rationalist schema for 
explaining market or firm behavior while dis- 
agreeing about the value of studying institutional 
arrangements or behavioral patterns, that psy- 
chologists tend to accept scientific standards as 
appropriate only to argue about which techniques 
meet the test, that sociologists disagree about the 
importance of subjective data as a source of ideas 
about behavioral determinants but also tend to 
accept the view that scientific methods—sys- 
temic, empirical, tentative—are de rigeur, that 
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political scientists (and students of jurisprudence 
plus policy scientists as well) are addicted to pro- 
pounding solutions to complex: problems in gov- 
ernment and public affairs but have been slowly 
acquiring an appreciation for newer canons of 
field research as well as documentary scholarship, 
that historians disclaim the intent to formulate 
generalizations rather than explain particular 
time-and-place developments, but nevertheless 
often adduce (and even invent) general proposi- 
tions about philosophy, economics, politics, 
sociology, and/or psychology, both mass and in- 
dividual, to help the argument along—these are 
the kinds of “findings” to be gleaned. 

Handy’s position can perhaps be summed up as 
orthodox eclecticism. He accepts science as a his- 
torically emerging discipline, its canons con- 
stantly changing, and necessarily at different 
“stages” in sister disciplines, not only because of 
historical peculiarities and habits, but also be- 
cause of career and institutional considerations. 
It is possible to give tentative encouragement to a 
transactionalist approach, although various styles 
of interactional inquiry remain viable. 

The net effect of his tour through the social 
science provinces is, unfortunately, to encourage 
one to think of each discipline as possessing a sub- 
stantial solidarity concerning scientific practices, 
albeit no unanimity. Perhaps his most useful 
chapters deal with ad hoc analytical distinctions, 
terminology, questions of verifiability and pre- 
dictability, measurability, and alleged differences 
between physical and behavioral inquiries. In 
these he largely abandons the effort to character- 
ize the scientific preoccupations of each discipline 
and instead considers the views of individual 
scholars—R. M. MacIver, George Lundberg, 
Leslie White, Michael Scriven, Peter Winch, 
Theodore Mischel, Karl Popper, Maurice Crans- 
ton—many of whom discourse in familiar philo- 
sophical style. 

There are some crucial problems confronting 
modern intellectuals whose subject matter lies 
within the behavioral science orbit and whose dis- 
ciplinary paraphernalia derive from an amalgam 
of work in various fields therein. To suggest why 


‘Handy’s work is disappointing, perhaps it will 


help to pose three problems, noting that Handy 
has nothing to say about any of them. 


. 1. What are the operational ethical constraints 
on behavioral inquiry field by field—both as 
they arise from a ‘‘yalue-free”’ abdication of 
responsibility for the social-political-psy- 
chological consequences of one’s findings— 
and as they encourage a “‘conscience-free”’ 
invasion of privacy for the sake of knowing? 

2. What are the developmental patterns im- 
plicit in the world’s population growth, the 
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diffusion of nuclear warfare capabilities, and 
the prospects of mass leisure—to cite three 
indubitable trends—on the research prior- 
ities, use of scarce resources, and similar de- 
derminants of behavioral methodology? 

3. What are the prospects for creativity—for 
vistons of how human enterprises and asso- 
ciations work and for ingenuity in contriving 
techniques for testing the empirical warrant 
for such imaginative constructs—in an 
academic future full of pedestrian contribu- 
tions to knowledge, each meeting the extant 
criteria for disciplinary excellence, each bent 
on making a modest contribution to an in- 
eluctably incrementing pile of knowledge? It 
is a sad fact today that much of the effort of 
those who prefer “wisdom” to ‘‘evidence’’— 
and who enforce the requirement that a 
choice be made—goes into a tiresome den- 
igration of the efforts of behavioralists. At 
the same time it is an equally sad fact that 
conceptions of social and/or behavioral sci- 
ence tend to downgrade brains in favor of 
discipline, eccentricity in favor of balance, 
geniuses in favor of journeymen. Something 
is wrong with formulations of intellectual 
desiderata which leave out sensitivity (not 
doctrinaire beliefs, but sensitivity of any 
kind) to ethical overtones, to emerging 
forces, and to imaginative efforts — Dwainr 

Marvick, University of California (Los Angeles). 


Equality and Liberty: Theory and Practice in 
American Politics. By Harry V. Jarra (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1965. Pp. xvi, 
229. $5.75.) 


This volume is a collection of Professor Jaffa’s 
essays, described in his Preface as “for the most 
part chips from a much-interrupted work-in- 
progress on the American Civil War.” Nine of the 
ten essays have been published before, in books or 
journals. The sixth, which gives its name to the 
subtitle of the present volume, was presented at 
a panel at a meeting of the American Political Sci- 
ence Association. Several of the essays are critical 
reviews of books and articles, and so is a nine-page 
appendix to the thirty-~page first essay. 

The Preface states that “the theme that runs 
through nearly all” of the essays is “the supreme 
importance of the Declaration of Independence as 
a statement of principles which not only did 
justify, but must ever justify our existence as an 
independent people,” The emphasis is expectedly 
upon the American Civil War and Lincoln’s ap- 
preciation, shared with Jefferson and Madison, 
that a free people under a democratic government 
must understand and abide by the principle that 
all men are created equal. This historical example 
ig generalized to the proposition that only those 
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people who accept the principle are qualified to 
participate in the democratic process. As I under- 
stand it, this proposition is meant to explain the 
popular solidarity or “consensus”? necessary for 
the successful operation of democratic govern- 
ment, including “rule by the majority” and organ- 
ized partisanship. Although it is certainly not a 
full explanation, it does emphasize that a respect 
for one another’s opinions is a necessary element 
in the cohesiveness of a democratic people. 

The principle of equality is treated in two dif- 
ferent ways. It is described as the operative 
principle that has held the American people to- 
gether and that, especially, was a major deter- 
minant in Lincoln’s reaction to the possible spread 
of slavery and to secession, and it is analyzed in an 
attempt to state its philosophical meaning. The 
first treatment is adequate, as noted above, but it 
does not appear unfair to the author to point out 
that the most important question is how the 
American or any other democratic people can be- 
lieve, as they obviously do believe, that “men are 
created equal.” Regarding Lincoln, there seems 
to be little doubt of his full awareness that a belief 
in racial inequality is inconsistent with the main- 
tenance of democratic government. 

When the author attempts a philosophical 
analysis of the concept of equality, the results are 
less satisfactory. “All men are created equal” 
means that they are equal in certain “rights.” 
This is explained by saying that no man is the 
master of another man as he is “by nature” the 
master of dogs, horses, cows, and monkeys. As a 
consequence, government arises from consent and 
not from nature. This natural human superiority 
over animals and this lack of natural superiority 
within mankind cannot, however, be demon- 
strated. They are ‘self-evident’ truths, that is, 
the evidence for them is contained within them, 
and they are admitted to be true by everyone who 
already grasps the meaning of their terms (pp. 
176-177). Hence, the argument from the ‘“na- 
ture” of men and beasts is declared irrelevant. We 
are reminded, in short, that if we wish to preserve 
democracy as we know it, we must continue to 
believe that men are equal, even if we do not 
know the reasons for or even the meaning of this 
belief. 

The essays dealing with the problem of equality 
are very repetitive: one gets the impression he has 
read the same essay four or five times. The essays 
seem untouched by editing: the fifth, a hitherto 
unpublished panel-paper, begins “Our subject is a 
broad one,” and the fourth begins, “The topic set 
for this panelis...’’ (This fourth essay was pub- 
lished in the September, 1958—not 1959, as the 
Acknowledgments inform us—issue of this RE- 
VIEW and there it began in the same way. It was 
also incorporated in Jaffa’s book, Crisis of the 
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House Divided.) The first essay has attached to it 
an appendix one-third its length; the ninth essay 
has three pages of small-type substantive notes 
following it; and some of the other essays have a 
few footnotes. For these reasons, it is dificult to 
see why this volume, dedicated to Leo Strauss and 
with a Foreword by Charles H. Percy, was put 
together.—C. W. Cassinese, The University of 
Washington. 


John Randolph of Roanoke: a Study in American 
Politics with Selected Speeches and Leiters. By 
RusseLL Kırk. (Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Company, 1964. Pp. 485. $5.95.) 


In this book Russell Kirk has combined an 
analytic study of the political ideas of John Ran- 
dolph, first published in 1951, with selections from 
Randolph’s speeches and letters. Some of the 
source documents have until now been relatively 
inaccessible, and their appearance here is a wel- 
come addition to the growing body of readily 
available primary literature on American political 
ideas. Well over half of the volume is given over to 
the source materials. These, of course, have been 
selected from a much larger corpus, and while 
particular choices may inevitably be open to ques- 
tion, the pieces offered here seem well selected to 
reflect Randolph’s political perspectives and 
personal style. The book also includes a short 
“Randolph Chronology” and a quite exhaustive 
bibliography of relevant primary and secondary 
materials. 

John Randolph has been a neglected figure in 
recent histories and political analyses of the 
American tradition; Mr. Kirk believes quite un- 
justly so. There is no question that Randolph was 
an interesting and rather enigmatic actor on the 
political scene. His influence and force of charac- 
ter were great, and they were particularly felt 
through his long tenure in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, where he served intermittently from 
1799 to 1829. During this time he worked with 
and against nearly all the principal national lead- 
ers: Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Adams, Jackson, 
Clay, Webster, Calhoun. In his second term in 
the House he was the Jeffersonian Republicans’ 
majority leader, but later he broke with Jefferson 
over the Florida purchase and the Yazoo land 
claims. Near the close of his public life he sup- 
ported Jackson for the Presidency, but later was 
to denounce Jackson in the nullification con- 
troversy. While it may be doubted that Randolph 
was a major figure in the development of political 
theory, his career illustrated, perhaps as well as 
any, the convolutions of the rapidly changing 
American political society during its first fifty 
years of independence. He participated in a cen- 
tral (and highly vocal) way in debate over all the 
main public issues of this developmental period. 
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Mr. Kirk is, to put it mildly, a Randolph en- 
thusiast. “Clay and Webster are only textbook 
names, now”; he writes, “Madison and Monroe 
are not much more; but John Randolph, even in 
his torment, lives for us still.” (p. 9) In his com- 
mentary he has undertaken two principal tasks, 
construction of a coherent political theory out of 
Randolph’s ideas, and demonstration of the 
relevance of these ideas to the politics of our time. 
Neither task is an easy one. 

Kirk’s approach to the business of making a 
theorist out of Randolph revolves around two 
central points. One, relying heavily on insistent 
assertion, 1s that Randolph succeeded better than 
most men of his time, and particularly better than 
Jefferson, in maintaining consistency in the face 
of changing conditions, The other is that Ran- 
dolph was unwavering in his adherence to the 
political beliefs of Edmund Burke. Indeed, in a 
major way the book is an attempt to show that 
Randolph was an American Burke and that the 
American political tradition is an unfortunate re- 
pudiation of both. 

There is ample evidence that Randolph was 
strongly influenced by his reading of Burke. 
Whether he contributed a relevant and construc- 
tive conservatism to the American tradition is an- 
other question. While Kirk associates Randolph 
with Burke’s rejection of abstractions as guides to 
political action, his account of Randolph’s devo- 
tion to strict construction, to the liberty of 
privilege, and to agrarianism, for example, fails to 
explain how these are absolutes not held by 
absolute natural conviction. To assert (even citing 
Burke) a difference between principle and ab- 
stract law does not solve the problem. Randolph, 
via Kirk, does not convey the depth of the con- 
servative position as one finds it argued in Adams 
or Calhoun. Indeed, Randolph as treated here 
had little of the appreciation for community and 
incremental change that so distinguished Burke’s 
outlook on the social world. His resistance to 
change was so dogged as to suggest the certitude 
of the doctrinary. 

Perhaps the difficulty is that Kirk attempts to 
make a theory of what is no more than an ide- 
ology. For Randolph is most easily understood as 
an ideologist, as the defender of a peculiar way of 
life then pressed by the early glimmers of indus- 
trialization and by the rising tide of democracy. 
Unfortunately, in his insistence on treating this 
ideology as theory, Mr. Kirk does not apply to it 
the kind of analysis that makes ideology most 
relevant to the explanation of politics, the sys- 
tematic treatment of social causes and policy 
effects. 

Kirk does not devote much of his skill to ex- 
plaining the relevance to contemporary politics of 
Randolph’s ideas; here again he tends to rely 
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chiefly on assertion. The question of contem- 
porary relevance of the ‘‘classics’”’ is of great im- 
portance (and difficulty) for students of politics. 
Perhaps the ideological material with which he 
works sets his limits. For the contemporary ap- 
peal of the ideas of a defender of a particular time 
and milieu, both long since dead, may be confined 
to those whose perspectives on today’s politics im- 
pel them merely to say “Oh, if only our world 
were like that.””,—Davip W. Minar, Northwestern 
University. 


The Politics of Discretion: Pufendorf and the Ac- 
ceptance of Natural Law. By LEONARD KRIEGER, 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1965. Pp. i-ix, 311. $6.50.) 


Samuel Pufendorf’s numerous scholarly tomes 
on natural law, history and theology are not 
exactly prominent items on the standard intel- 
lectual bill of fare in our day and age. Perhaps 
that is the inevitable—even the deserved—fate of 
most old scholarly books. But no matter; the 
scholarly resurrection of obscure scholarly works 
is part of the stock-in-trade of scholars. And so 
Professor Krieger, Professor of History at the 
University of Chicago, has dusted off Pufendorf’s 
writings and made them the basis of an essay in 
intellectual history. His book treats, practically 
simultaneously: (1) Pufendorf’s intellectual de- 
velopment; and (2) the general development of 
political-moral thought in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century. His book is clearly organized 
around these themes: the man, the philosopher, 
the moralist, the political theorist, the jurist, the 
historian, and the theologian. 

When I first read the title of Krieger’s book, I 
was puzzled: Why should a treatment of Pufen- 
dorf be called “The Politics of Discretion”? The 
answer is that the title reflects a specific and a 
general thesis about “intellectuals”? and their re- 
lation to “reality.” The specific thesis concerns 
Pufendorf’s mode of “accepting” the natural law 
of his “age,” and is as follows: Pufendorf was a 
second-rank thinker compared to the illustrious 
ones of his century: Grotius, Hobbes, Locke, 
Descartes, Leibniz. However, because he was 
second-rank, his intellectual development reveals 
more readily and sharply than does that of a first- 
rank thinker the general intellectual processes, 
problems and tendencies of his age. But he is also 
significant in his own right, because he tried more 
deliberately than did Hobbes et al. to join the new 
theory of natural law to political, moral and re- 
ligious reality: “His problem was to validate a 
doctrine that was essentially universal, egalitarian 
and anti-authoritarian in a real world that was 
primarily traditional, hierarchical, and monarch- 
ical and that, moreover, he had no intention of re- 
forming.” (p. 37). Pufendorf’s solution: to ‘‘com- 
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promise’—that is, continuously to adapt the 
“theory” to the “reality,” even to the point of 
undermining his own “political logie.” Pufendorf 
thus created an “early model for the conjunction 
of a libertarian rationale with a conservative 
reality,” and this remains his ‘‘most relevant be- 
quest to his twentieth century posterity.”’ (p. 38). 

Krieger’s more general thesis emerges at this 
point: Pufendorf is significant less for the content 
of his thought than for the fact that he ‘“‘repre- 
sents the fundamental human type of the medi- 
ator,” or the “man of discretion,” the very model 
of the “trimmer.” He faced, and attempted to re- 
solve, the ‘‘tension inherent in man’s simultane- 
ous commitment to logical coherence and to a 
reality that splinters logical coherence.” (pp. 3, 
vili.). Even the fact that Pufendorf’s ultimate 
resolution depended on-a return to ‘‘Lutheran- 
ism,” as the foundation of the natural law, is ex- 
plicable as a mode of “integral compromise.” (cf. 
pp: 248 and pp. 37—38). 

The preceding theses give structure to the book 
and permeate its detailed arguments. But whether 
it contains an exact historical interpretation of 
Pufendorf’s works remains, for me, an open ques- 
tion. My doubt is based not on any great, inde- 
pendent familiarity with the mass of sources, but 
on uneasiness about Krieger’s general approach to 
Pufendorf. The approach is that of the “history 
of ideas”; as such, it seems to require seeing the 
author through the medium of fairly breath- 
taking syntheses of enormously complex matters. 
For example: we are told that “the relationship 
between. the rational and the real” had become, 
for Pufendorf and his contemporaries, ‘‘the prob- 
lem of the age.” (p. 16). For example: in a scant 
fifteen pages, we are given a summary treatment 
of “the problem of secularization in the seven- 
teenth century.” This includes the contention 
that “the secularizing intellectuals of. the seven- 
teenth century” typically sought to establish the 
“role of positive religion in anchoring the rational 
morality that mediated between philosophy and 
politics.” (p. 215). It is hardly surprising, then, to 
discover that this is precisely what Pufendorf did, 
along with Hobbes, Spinoza, Locke and others, 
for was he not also—nay, even pre-eminently— 
a “man of his age”? In short, I have a feeling—no 
more—that the detailed exposition of Pufendorf’s 
thought may have been filtered through the 
screen of the dazzling synthesis. But this caveat 
does not prevent my concluding that the book is a 
helpful guide to the scope and nature of Pufen- 
dorf’s: works.—RicHarp H. Cox, State University 
of New York, Buffalo. 


The Problem of Social-Scientific Knowledge. By 
Wirtiram P. McEwen. (Totowa, New Jersey: 
The Bedminster Press, 1963. Pp. 590. $12.50.) 
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“The aim of this book is to contribute toward 
the formulation of a philosophical theory of know- 
ledge which emerges out of the context of social- 
scientific inquiry, in order to provide an epistem- 
ological perspective for behavioral research and 
theory.” The main problem which such a theory 
of knowledge must resolve is: “How are the per- 
ceptions and ideas which the knower has con- 
structed related to the reality to which they sup- 
posedly refer?” The book may be described as an 
attempt to answer this question and state the 
consequences of the answer for the methodology 
of the social sciences. Basic to the answer and 
highlighting the problem, according to Professor 
McEwen, is the necessity of adhering to the thesis 
of “epistemological dualism’’—our ideas, the con- 
cepts we use, and the statements we make about 
reality are one thing, reality itself is something 
else and we can never be sure that the former cor- 
rectly conform to the latter. 

Social scientists can surmount this seemingly 
insurmountable barrier by adopting the “‘epis- 
temological perspective” of “situation relativ- 
ism.” Like all such perspectives, this one consists 
of three related things. First, there is the ‘value 
situation”—the dominant motive of a person 
seeking knowledge. For the social scientist, ob- 
jectivity requires that his inquiry be primarily 
motivated by the “desire to know.” This permits 
him, also, to partially adjust to his ‘‘value-centric 
predicament’’—he is sseking factual knowledge 
but his inquiry is necessarily “Involved” with 
values. A full adjustment to or escape from the 
“predicament” requires recognition of a certain 
intellectual division of labor. Only the ‘‘philo- 
sophical axiologist’”’? has the analytical tools 
needed to acquire ‘‘reasonably acceptable” know- 
ledge of intrinsic moral ends. The social scientist 
should accept the moral ends discovered by the 
philosopher and seek the knowledge needed to 
determine the means of achieving them. In the 
final chapter, the nature of moral inquiry is 
illustrated in the author’s defense of the proposi- 
tion that the ultimate moral end should be “self 
realization.” 

The second ingredient of the appropriate epis- 
temological perspective for the social szientist is 
the assumption of five postulates which indicate 
the kind of knowledge of his subject matter 
which can be acquired. In summary, these are: (1) 
“There is an objective reality to... which the 
subjective constructs [concepts and generaliza- 
tions] of the particular disciplines refer.” (2) “A 
high degree of probability (reasonable acceptabil- 
ity), rather than absolute certainty, is the most 
that can be expected in the operational verifica- 
tion of generalizations which never exhaust all 
that is yet to be known.” (3) “Knowledge about 
the objective physical and behavioral universe re- 
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quires an orderly system of constructs [i.e., 
theory].”, (4) There are causal relations among 
physical and behavioral events. (5) Verification 
requires both logical consistency and empirical 
adequacy. McEwen calls these postulates the 
“meaning situation” of social scientific inquiry. 
He maintains that the social scientist’s “value 
situation” determines his ‘‘meaning situation” 
which influences his ‘‘knowledge situation,” the 
third and final part of the epistemological per- 
spective. 

A social scientist’s “knowledge situation” is the 
method by which he acquires and verifies his be- 
liefs. Professor McEwen recommends the “hypo- 
thetical-deductive method” which he outlines in 
terms of four stages: (1) observation and classifi- 
cation of relevant factual data; (2) construction of 
hypotheses; (3) verification by empirical testing 
of the logical consequences of the hypotheses; (4) 
conceptual integration of the confirmed hypoth- 
eses to form theories. Because of the necessity of 
considering the “intervening variable of pur- 
posive goal seeking” which is accessible “only 
through the investigator’s intuitive insight,” the 
author concludes that “law-like rather than lawful 
generalizations are all that behavioral sciences 
can hope to achieve.” 

The significance and manifestations of the 
three aspects of the suggested epistemological per- 
spective are considered for psychology, sociology, 
anthropology, economics, political science, and 
history in separate chapters devoted to the “‘value 
situation,” each of the five postulates of the 
“meaning situation,” and each of the four stages 
of the “knowledge situation.” Political science is 
discussed at approximately seventeen different 
places in the book for a total of approximately 
forty pages. 

In an outline such as that presented above, 
more of what I consider correct in the book is ap- 
parent than what I regard as mistaken, but I have 
adumbrated some of the mistakes. ‘“‘Epistemo- 
logical dualism” which the author regards as a 
fundamental aspect of the philosophy of social 
science—-more so than I could bring out in this 
review-—has nothing to do with social science or 
its philosophy. Political scientists, for example, 
study such things as judges, legislators, and in- 
ternational organizations. There is no question 
about whether they exist. Nor is there any issue 
over the assumption that ordinary observation is 
a source of knowledge about these or any other 
physical things. These are matters of common 
sense, not philosophy. With regard to values, 
McEwen speaks of moral knowledge on a par with 
factual knowledge without confronting the many 
arguments for the fact-value distinction. Within 
his own position, there are no grounds for his 
claim that only philosophers can achieve moral 
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knowledge; the empathy combined with intro- 
spection which enables philosophers to verify 
normative propositions is essentially the same as 
the technique which he said social scientists must 
use to achieve data about human motivation. 
This brings me to a final and related point. In his 
identification of all psychological concepts, such 
as attitudes and motives, with mentalistic 
phenomena, McEwen shows no awareness of 
“methodological behaviorism’’—the thesis that 
psychological concepts are definable in terms of 
objective behavioral and/or physiological char- 
acteristics of people and physical features of their 
environment—which has been implicit in psy- 
chology for decades and explicit in the philosophy 
of psychology at least since Watson’s “Psychology 
As the Behaviorist Views It” published in 1913.— 
Miuron Hosss, Indiana University. 


The Case for Liberty. By Heren Hint MILLER. 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1965. Pp. xvi, 254. $5.95.) 


A current and useful fashion in the study of 
constitutional law is the detailed examination of a 
single case to provide flesh and blood for dry 
legal doctrine. De Tocqueville’s aphorism that in 
the United States great social and political ques- 
tions. take the form of legal disputes is clearly 
demonstrable through such studies which analyze 
the social order from which a case emerged and 
provide human dimensions to those whose names 
are familiar only as keys to legal citations. When 
a case produces a result of lasting significance, the 
value of a detailed examination is enhanced. In 
The Case for Liberty, Helen Hill Miller, a journal- 
ist, has selected nine such incidents from Amer- 


ican colonial history which gave rise to some of the . 


great constitutional guarantees of liberty found 
in early state constitutions after the Revolution 
and which eventually were made part of the fed- 
eral Bill of Rights. Each incident was a cause 
célebre in which the participants ‘took on theatri- 
cal proportions as protagonists of human destiny” 
(p. xvi) and would be apt to lead a citizen of the 
post-Revolutionary period to recall when looking 
at his state’s declaration of rights, ‘Well, Article 
X certainly takes care of the so-and-so case.” (p. 
xii.) Students of early American history ‘and 
those concerned with the development of civil 
liberty guarantees will find this book interesting. 

Using the Bill of Rights as a frame of reference, 
Mrs. Miller tells of nine episodes in six colonies to 
illustrate the birth of rights which elements of the 
first eight Amendments were designed to secure: 
(1) Freedom of religion—the jailing of Baptist 
preachers in Virginia, 1771; (2) freedom of the 
press—the Bradford case in Philadelphia, 1692 
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and the Zenger trial in New York, 1735; (3) the 
right to bear arms—courts-martial following 
Bacon’s Rebellion in Virginia, 1676; (4) quarter- 
ing of troops—the indictment of Alexander Mac- 
Dougall in New York, for seditious libel, 1771; (5) 
search and seizure-—Superior Court hearings on 
writs of assistance in Massachusetts, 1761; (6) 
due process—imprisonment of Thomas Powell for 
contempt of council in South Carolina, 1773; (7) 
trial in the vicinage—the investigation of the 
Gaspee burning by a special tribunal in Rhode Is- 
land, 1773; (8) right to a jury——the case of 
Forsey v. Cunningham in New York, 1764; (9) 
freedom from extortion (excessive bail or fine)— 
mock trials by the Regulators at Hillsborough, 
North Carolina, 1770. 

Readers of this review will quickly discover in 
the above listing those events which are familiar 
and, undoubtedly, several which are unknown to 
them. In each instance, Mrs. Miller recites the 
drama of each case as it emerges from official 
documents as well as from comments by witnesses 
and spectators as revealed in press reports, letters 
and memoirs. The social setting and the dramatis 
personae are presented in almost fiction-like style 
through extensive use of direct quotations. The 
flavor of colonial America which pervades the 
book is enhanced by the reproduction of 28 con- 
temporary paintings and engravings. An excellent 
23 page note on sources concludes the book. 

The format of the book, though entertaining, 
will prove mildly troublesome to those who, like 
this reviewer, prefer their history in more direct 
narrative form. The extensive use of quotations 
and an occasional overemphasis on personalities 
or peripheral matters has the effect, at times, of 
clouding the precise issue under consideration. 
As a consequence, the book is apt to have more 
appeal to laymen than to scholars though even 
those well versed in the history of civil liberties 
will find something of value. It is useful to be re- 
minded that much of what we find in the Bill of 
Rights grew out of experience on these shores and 
not only in the hidden recesses of English history. 
Furthermore, one is struck by parallels which can 
be drawn from contemporary experiences as 
seemingly ancient guarantees meet new chal- 
lenges. The similarity between current confusion 
over electronic eaves-dropping and the use of 
general search warrants in colonial times is 
manifest. Continuing struggles against religious 
(and racial) intolerance and renewed controversy 
over the long ignored guarantee of the right to 
bear arms assure us that bills of rights are rooted 
deeply in the experiences of men and that these 
experiences continue to shape their meaning. 
MILTON GREENBERG. Western Michigan Uni- 
versity. 
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Political Authority and Moral Judgment. By 
GLENN Neauey. (Durham, North Carolina: 
Duke University Press, 1965. Pp. 163. $5.00.) 


A studied concern for the relationships between 
political authority and moral judgment seems 
especially appropriate to this moment in history. 
The usual practice of men is to assume the 
Jegitimacy of a stable political order if only to 
avoid the exhaustion of calling it into question. 
But. the recent crisis af conscience in regard to 
America’s positions in international politics, or the 
role of massive civil disobedience in the current 
civil rights revolution, incline thoughtful persons 
to seek guidance on the relation of political to 
moral systems. At the same time, these problems 
of immediate judgment provide a practical test of 
the usefulness of ideas advanced under the present 
title. 

The author’s stated purpose “is to attempt 
some small clarification of what we are talking 
about” in disputes over the evaluation of laws or 
systems of law. In fact, these essays seem de- 
signed to advance many more and more complex 
purposes than just that modest intent. Among 
those several purposes, the more important are to 
attack claims of a moral basis for any political 
order, to point up the inadequacy of Anglo- 
American legal conceptions of the corporation, to 
insist upon an institutional approach to the under- 
standing of individuals and political systems, and 
to advance a philosophy of administration. The 
object of the analysis at any given point is not 
always clear to the reader, but some of the ap- 
parent excursions seem more interesting and re- 
warding than the main path of inquiry. 

Prof. Negley’s basic contribution to clarity lies 
in his emphasis on certain analytic distinctions be- 
tween fact and value, between politics and ad- 
ministration, and between the actual authority of 
law and its evaluation in an act of moral judg- 
ment. His central point is that a system of law 
cannot be derived from or justified with reference 
to moral principles because a system of law is a 
necessary pre-condition for moral judgment. A 
stable political order provides an environment in 
which individuals are able to realize their po- 
tential for freedom and moral choice. However, 
the authority of the law does not derive from such 
consequences. A large part of the author’s argu- 
ment on authority reduces, in his own terms, to 
the statement, “The authority of the law is what 
it is because the disposition to obedience is what 
it is because the institutional structure is what it 
is.” (p. 102). In a later passage, the institutional 
structure is what it is—or will be what it will be— 
as a consequence of the work of administrators, 
and it is this line of reasoning which places the 
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training of administrators at the climax of the 
entire analysis. 

It is valid and probably useful to note that the 
authority of law is a matter of fact and that moral 
judgment is, or should be, a matter of rational 
analysis of facts empirically established and value 
premises clearly defined. We may agree with the 
author that the results of moral judgment on 
inadequate factual grounds are often unfortunate. 
But the author appears to go somewhat farther 
when he says (p. 115), ‘‘Disaster is the inevitable 
result when the witless or the dabblers or the 
dogmatists make political judgments.” His dis- 
tinctions are useful for his purposes of emphasiz- 
ing the importance of the administrator’s role in 


- a modern society and for identifying some still 


unsolved legal problems of the administrative 
state. However, analytic distinctions that are 
useful for some purposes may not be useful for 
others or when pressed to the logical extreme. 
That a distinction be useful in one case is no 
guarantee that it is universally useful or even 
approximately true. 

As noted above, a discussion of this subject 
would seem to be of particular value now in view 
of current issues and demands for judgment. Un- 
fortunately, the present analysis is cast at such 
an extremely high level of abstraction as to place 
the burden of application entirely on the reader. 
The author notes that other conceptions of the 
authority of law make the reconciliation of differ- 
ences among nations an impossible judicial prob- 
lem, but his resolution to rest authority on an 
institutionally conditioned disposition to obey is 
no improvement where institutions are incom- 
patible. At one point, the author notes briefly the 
problem of an individual first conditioned by a 
segregated society and then exposed to conflicting 
values through education, but he gives no indica- 
tion of how that problem is to be solved. Hence, 
while this book contains some excellent asides on 
the political philosophies of Hobbes and Kant, it 
disappoints the reader seeking advice on the prob- 
lems of judgment that confront him today.— 
Ricuarp H. McCuizesry, Antioch College. 


Power and Human Destiny. By HERBERT ROSIN- 
ski. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1965. 
Pp. xvi, 206. $5.95.) 


At his death Herbert Rosinski left a number of 
preliminary drafts and notes dealing with the 
concept of power in human affairs, a matter that 
had long concerned him. This material has been 
used by his friend and colleague, Richard P. 
Stebbins, as the basis for this book, which is “not 
so much a transcription as a restatement” of 
Rosinski’s ideas. 

The thesis is that human history can be seen as 
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the development of man’s power. Until the rise of 
industrial civilization at the time of the First 
World War, this power was a power that more or 
less successfully integrated the elements of his 
surroundings, including other men, and since that 
time it has been a power that enables him to 
change his surroundings. The post-1914 industrial 
civilization is a completely new level of existence, 
where the problem is not the exhaustion or decay 
of power—or, in terms of power’s results, the loss 
of harmony—but the indefinite creation of new 
power by the power of rationality. To control this 
ever-expanding power is now our principal prob- 
lem. 

The book has three major parts: an examina- 
tion of the concept of power, an interpretation of 
human history, and a prescription for the resolu- 
tion of the problem of the industrial era. The 
intent is to provide a new understanding of the 
past and the present by ordering the events of 
human history in terms of the concept of power, 
but in evaluating the book we need not hold it 
strictly to its pretensions. The historical sections, 
comprising three-quarters of the book, can prob- 


ably be appreciated without reference to the. 


author’s concept of power. The significance of 
Christian individualism may, for example, be 
better understood by viewing it as a special 
manifestation of power, no matter what the exact 
meaning of “power”? might be; and the challenge 
to theories of history that assert the inevitable 
decay of civilizations is similarly valuable. It is 
always interesting to follow an author’s search for 
a pattern in history, even though one may doubt 
that such patterns exist. This doubt is, moreover, 
usually increased by the reader’s recognition of 
inadequacies in his own narrow field of compe- 
tence. A case in point is the present volume’s at 
best most unimaginative treatment of political 
systems such as contemporary democracy and 
communism. 

The analysis of the concept of power itself is 
less successful. Power is not solely the ability of 
human beings to engage in a range of activities. 
“Each bit of reality represents a force that has 
come to fulfilment, something that has shown 
itself to be truly power by having asserted its 
capability of being.” This force or power behind 
the becoming of reality is joined! by a “power 
inherent in the established fact itself” that exerts 
“its own influence in the endless chain of being.” 
These two types of power are manifested in 
human affairs in the obvious way: “Inevitably, 
the things that man creates become objectified as 
established facts which thereupon begin to exer- 
cise a power of their own.” Not so obviously, how- 
ever, once man’s creation begins to exercise this 
power of its own, “it becomes independent of his 
original intention and also of his endeavors to 


maintain control over it.” Indeed, this power 
tends to “turn against man himself.” (pp. 19-22) 
Man’s creation of power in his attempt to ad- 
vance his freedom cannot be terminated because 
it is a manifestation of his essence. The only way 
to prevent our search for freedom ending in our 
enslavement or even destruction is to maintain 
our understanding and control of the power we 
have created. 

The concept of power has serious explanatory 
and logical weaknesses. It is so general that using 
it to explain human history does not accomplish 
very much: we learn only that this history is part 
of the whole of existence and that every part of 
existence has influence on every other part. The 
concept of control, which can be nothing other 
than a result of power, is not integrated with the 
concept of power. The word “power” is used in 
different ways in different parts of the argument. 
The theory of power does not explain the tendency ` 
of man’s creations to have effects that were not 
anticipated or to be difficult to control: this ten- 
dency is better approached by an investigation of 
the limits of man’s understanding or of the com- 
plexities of human associations or of both. We 
know that nuclear energy and bureaucracy can 
get out of hand; the theory presented by this vol- 
ume does little to augment this knowledge. 

According to Rosinski and Stebbins, the only 
way to control power is to imbue men and institu- 
tions with responsibility, which is a result of the 
Christian concepts of guilt and humility combined 
with insight into the fundamentals of current 
problems, especially the problem of power. This 
responsibility is to be got by a revision of educa- 
tion to stress a “general perspective over the 
whole development of mankind” and a “general 
view of the over-all state of our present systematic 
knowledge.” (p. 201) Again it can be said that this 
prescription makes sense, but that it has very 
little theoretical connection with the concept of 
power presented as the key to human affairs. Re- 
sponsibility itself is a kind of power, but no at- 
tempt is made to show how it can be a power that 
controls other forms of power. 

Despite these criticisms, Power and Human 
Destiny is a valuable attempt by men who have 
grasped the realities of the present age to put 
these realities into historical perspective.—C. W. 
CassINeLu, The University of Washington. 


The Tradition of Natural Law. A Philosophers 
Reflections. By Yves R. Sion, EDITED BY 
Vuran Kurc. (New York, Fordham University 
Press, 1965. Pp. xii, 194. $5.09.) 


These lectures by the late Professor Simon, who 
is best known to political scientists through his 
Philosophy of Democratic Government (1951) and 
A General Theory of Authority (1962), originated 
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in a course he gave on “The Problem of Natural 
Law” at the University of Chicago in 1958. They 
should be ranked with the lectures delivered at 
the same university in 1948 by Professor A. P. 
D’Entréves, which were published in 1951 under 
the title, Natural Law. An Introduction to Legal 
Philosophy and with the lectures given there in 
1949 by Professor Leo Strauss, which came out in 
book form in 1953 with the title, Natural Right 
and History. There is one reference to the former 
volume but none to the latter in the notes of the 
work under review, which was edited by Vukan 
Kuic, one of Simon’s former. students. 

Professor Simon was a distinguished Christian 
philosopher—a Neo-Tnomist, writing, like his 
master, Jacques Maritain, in the tradition of 
Aristotle and Aquinas, according to which nat- 
ural law signified primarily “the natural law of 
the moral world.” As Simon points out, “the 
opposition to natural law is as old as the theory,” 
but the “great revival of interest” in it “in our 
time is certainly related to the devastations 
wrought by positivism and existentialism in the 
intellectual and political life of a considerable part 
of Western society.” He also shows how in the 
Nineteenth Century “a philosophy of historical 
right” was opposed to “a philosophy of natural 
right,” but he does not stress, like Strauss, the 
repudiation of natural right in the ‘‘name of the 
distinction between Facts and Values.” 

Although Professor Simon believes that ‘“ac- 
quaintance with history never fails to improve the 
statement of philosophical questions,” his chap- 
ter on the history of natural law is not as com- 
plete as the treatment of this subject either by 
Professor D’Entreves or by Professor Heinrich 
Rommen in his The Natural Law: A Study in 
Legal and Social History and Philosophy, who both 
give more attention to the secularization of the 
concept. However, in dealing with the relation- 
ship between natural law and the “profound issues 
of theoretical philosophy,” like the problem of 
the universals and the unity of human nature, his 
presentation is excellent. 

Simon suggests in several places that ‘the his- 
tory of ideas about natural law is crowded with 
myths,” which he sets out to “puncture.” He 
feels that the myth of “scholastic doctrine” is as 
fallacious as the myth of “contemporary phi- 
losophy,’ for “scholasticism lacks doctrinal unity 
as certainly as contemporary philosophy does,” 
which he proceeds to demonstrate by contrasting 
Thomas Aquinas and William of Occam, on the 
one hand, and Henri Bergson and Bertrand Rus- 
sell, on the other. If, then, there is no scholastic 
doctrine of natural law, there is, however, ac- 
cording to Simon, a “scholastic system of prob- 
lems,” like whether “primacy belongs to the intel- 
lect or the will.” He points out very effectively 


+ 

that “legal voluntarism, i.e. the theory that law is 
primarily an act of sovereign will, is historically 
associated in a remarkably constant fashion with 
voluntarism as a general philosophic position, Le. 
with the theory that the higher faculty is not the 
intellect but the will.” After referring to Hobbes 
and Rousseau but not to Marsiglio, he concludes 
that “the notion of natural law is attacked when- 
ever the voluntaristic trend is predominant.” 

In the last analysis Simon maintains that the 
“resolution of man-made laws into their founda- 
tions is the very way to the position and deter- 
mination of the question as to whether there exists 
a law of nature.” Following from his Aristotelian- 
Thomistic approach, “law is a rule of the reason 
for the common good,” concerning which, accord- 
ing to Simon, there are two myths. ‘The first is 
the myth of a common good external to man and 
conceived upon the pattern of a work of art and 
the second .. . that the common good is merely a 
useful one, that is, the greatest good of the great- 
est number.” Instead, to a Catholic liberal like 
Simon, “the common good enjoys primacy over 
the private good of the individual when both are 
of the same order” or in other words when ‘“‘the 
common good is internal to man.” 

As Professor John Hallowell says in the fore- 
word to this book, the ‘natural law” tradition is 
the basis of constitutional government, a position 
he expounded in his own lectures at Chicago on 
The Moral Foundation of Democracy, which were 
published in 1954, With the same viewpoint, Pro- 
fessor Simon suggests that “‘pragmatists are at 
their worst when they contend that the vindica- 
tion of democracy in terms of natural law is obso- 
lete, ineffective, and uninteresting.” It is not sur- 
prising to read, after this observation, that ‘‘one 
of the most obvious conclusions of our research”? 
is that “‘there can be no scientific government,” 
since it is an “‘ideal found in positivistic schools,” 
in the main. 

We should be grateful to Professor Simon for 
demonstrating that “the difficulties proper to 
philosophy are present in any discussion involv- 
ing natural law.” This posthumous publication of 
a ‘“philosopher’s reflections’ can be read with 
profit by all political scientists from the be- 
havioralists to the traditionalists, whether or not 
one accepts his particular orientation Guy H. 
Doves, Brown University. 


Survey Sampling. By Lustre Kise. (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1965. Pp. xvi, 643. 
$10.95.) 


An authoritative analysis of the theory and 
practice of sampling by the head of the Sampling 
Section, Survey Research Center, University of 
Michigan. 
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Political Participation: How and Why Do People 
Get Involved in Politics? By Luster W. MIL- 
BRATH. (Chicago: Rand McNally & Company, 
1965. Pp. 195. $1.75.) 


The political science of today stands in great 
need of synthesis. The proliferation of empirical 
studies has been unmatched by efforts to show 
continuity among them. The long-standing habits 
of jealous concern for originality of problem, con- 
cept and method have worked against the devel- 
opment of a cumulative empirical political sci- 
ence. In addition, the lack of well worked out em- 
pirical theories—with a few very recent exceptions 
—has meant general confusion rather than co- 
herence and unity in the discipline. The syn- 
thetic function has devolved rather upon the 
introductory textbook writer, in whom its fulfill- 
ment has been fitful at best, 

An exception to this prevailing drift is Lester 
Milbrath’s Political Participation. In the genre 
of the propositional inventory, Milbrath’s work 
is an effort to identify the leading generalizations 
concerning why people engage in a variety of 
political activities. It is also an attempt to organ- 
ize these propositions according to a theoretical 
matrix which introduces order into what is at 
present a cacophony of themes and findings. 
Probably the only thing that unites these re- 
searches as they stand is the fact that, with few 
exceptions, they have been carried out in the 
Western democracies in the last few decades. 

Milbrath’s catalog of existing knowledge in 
part parallels an earlier effort at synthesis in this 
area—Robert Lane’s Political Life—but updates 
it. Milbrath’s treatment (no doubt intentionally) 
lacks some of the breadth of Lane’s coverage. It 
passes over the historical dimension of political 
participation, for example, which had been one of 
the most interesting aspects of Lane’s work. Mil- 
brath focuses more exclusively upon survey 
studies of what has come to be called “the mass 
public.” Lane, in coming to his task at a time 
when the data were much less rich, extended his 
view more broadly to the higher and middle levels 
of involvement. The latter seem underplayed in 
Political Participation. 

Perhaps this difference in emphasis reflects the 
greater disciplinary specialization which has 
come about between studies of the elite and of the 
mass in the last few years. Clearly the situation 
has improved greatly for students of mass poli- 
tical behavior with the production of such fertile 
data banks as those resulting in The American 
Voter or The Civic Culture. The work at the activ- 
ist and elite levels, particularly in the recruitment 
studies, has only begun to rival this progress. 
Thus there is perhaps good reason to underplay 
the latter in a survey of reliable propositions 
about political activity and involvement. Mil- 


brath has therefore narrowed his view more than 
Lane. Concomitantly, he has matched this with a 
stronger urge for clarity and precision and a form 
of expression somewhat less likely to delight the 
gourmet of imaginative political science writing. 

A distinct advance in Milbrath is his more ex- 
plicit differentiation of the propositions for which 
the data are cumulative and in which we can 
therefore put greater confidence. In the text, 
three levels of confidence are expressed by differ- 
ences in type-setting: bold face, italic and regular 
type. The seventy-three “bold-face’”’ propositions 
are those for which several mutually confirming 
studies exist. The eighty or so italicized proposi- 
tions represent a middle level of confidence,— 
where there has been little replication but the 
evidence available is of good quality. Thirdly, 
there are a great many interpretive and specula- 
tive hypotheses which Milbrath supplies to elab- 
orate and connect the higher confidence proposi- 
tions. On the whole, this is a valuable effort and 
points the way toward greater future precision 
about how reliable is our knowledge. 

Another distinguishing feature of Milbrath’s 
synthesis is his theoretical framework. He pre- 
sents it in an introductory chapter entitled, 
“Conceptual Problems.” This appears to be a 
wise choice for a title. If there is any part of the 
book which exhibits a lack of strength, it is this. 
Milbrath actually identifies a series of organizing 
categories which have appeared at one place or 
another in the literature. From these “islands of 
theory” he attempts to build a micro-theoretical 
framework which can be used to order and pre- 
sent the propositions. That these taxonomies have 
issued from diverse parentage means that the 
overlap among categories is heavy and the levels 
are mixed. One finds, for example, that political 
participation ‘‘as a function of stimuli” (Chapter 
II) and “‘as a function of social position” (Chap- 
ter V) are by no means exclusive. They are rather 
at different levels of analysis but not clearly spe- 
cified as such. 

One can quarrel as well with what appears to be 
Milbrath’s interpretation of what he is doing in 
providing his ordering devices. He saya, in the 
Preface: “This model was not arrived at deduc- 
tively from a set of assumptions and then imposed 
upon the data; rather it was built up inductively 
from careful examination of the findings.” (p. 3) 
We can readily agree with the first part of the 
statement. His effort is by no means an exercise in 
deductive logic. But neither is it a matter of pure 
induction. He clearly comes with preconceptions 
to his task. This is admitted, for example, when 
he presents one of several paradigms on pages 28 
and 29, The model presented is a rather complex 
version of the venerable S~R paradigm of the 
learning psychologists, Hull and Skinner. Assum- 
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ing that this model is included in what he is talk- 
ing about in the Preface, then one doubts that it 
has appeared full-grown from “careful examina- 
tion of the findings.” 

The more general issue this brings to light is th 
sheer theoretical intractability of an area of re- 
search which has been carried on with quite dis- 
parate theoretical concerns, where any have en- 
tered the picture at all. Milbrath has struggled 
manfully with the task of making these efforts co- 
here, but his success is very mixed. A great deal 
more theory-making is required, preferably, for 
the future, prior to actual investigations. 

A final problem whica the work implicitly pre- 
sents is our present incapacity in this area to 
weight various factors relatively to each other in 
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their explanatory or predictive powers. A whole 
host of factors have been found to be related to 
political participation. But there is little ranking 
or weighting possible among them. The analyses 
which have been done are almost exclusively bi- 
variate. Nor has there been much attention to the 
question of change in these relationships over 
time, or according to place. The unordered and 
static nature of these propositions suggests that 
considerable gaps remain which must be filled by 
new generations of scholars. 

Milbrath’s analysis is heartening, on the other 
hand, for it demonstrates that progress has been 
considerable, even in the six or seven years since 
Lane wrote Political Life-—Jack Dennis, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 
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AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Studies in Money in Politics. A Series of Seven 
Monographs. Evrrep By HERBERT E. ALEXAN- 
DER. (Princeton, New Jersey, Citizens’ Re- 
search Foundation, 1965. Limited to 500 edi- 
tion.) 


Campaign financing continues to be an urgent, 
persistent and baffling problem. Notwithstanding 
widely heralded “definitive” studies, the nature 
of the task continues to haunt concerned political 
scientists. Herbert Æ. Alexander has compiled 
within the hard covers of a single volume, en- 
titled Studies in Money in Politics, seven studies 
originally published as paperbacks by the 
Citizens’ Research Foundation of which Doctor 
Alexander is the Director. In fact, he is author or 
editor of five of the studies most of which are 
familiar to serious students of campaign finance. 
Availability of all these publications under one 
cover should prove useful, especially with an in- 
dex of fifteen pages, though the absence of con- 
secutive pagination may cause some difficulty. 

Alexander’s Studies represents a form of re- 
search once very widespread but considered out- 
moded by some contemporary behavioralists. 
There is no elaborate design of research projects 
nor any esoteric schema or hypotheses. The pur- 
pose of the studies is to clarify and not confuse, 
The separate monographs range from a compiling 
of actual data to a brief list of suggestions not 
very novel by both political scientists and politi- 
cians. There are significant aspecta for political 
scientists in this publication aside from its con- 
tents. First of all, a full time Foundation with a 
specialized director of research has replaced the 
work of such individual scholars as James K. Pol- 
lock and Louise Overacker in this area. However 
valuable the studies may be this represents a loss 
for the academic political scientists whose Asso- 
elation abandoned this field of study as a collec- 
tive effort at the instigation of the Establishment 


in the profession. Now further specialization 
takes away from the individual political scientist 
a legitimate area of study unless carried on under 
the auspices of a foundation. Thus the availabil- 
ity of research money affects the study of money 
in politics. Perhaps a study of money in political 
science is next in order as tax evading corporate 
foundations increasingly dominate the study of 
politics. This marks one more surrender of 
scholarship to the cash nexus. Promotion pre- 
cedes research if it does not dominate it. 

None of this detracts from the fact that the re- 
ports incorporated in the Studies are valuable con- 
tributions. This is the more true since Congress 
has made no elaborate investigation of 1960 and 
1964 campaign expenditures. The reviewer was 
informed by a prominent Republican Senator 
that no investigation of 1960 was permitted be- 
cause Republicans simply had too few votes to 
override Democratic opposition. The shrine in 
Arlington Cemetery now precludes any thorough- 
going investigation of 1960, and the politics of 
consensus thwarts a senatorial inquiry into 1964 
campaign funds. Hence private reports are useful 
as the only available systematic inquiries. These 
Studies of campaign finance reveal how little im- 
pact previous political science research has had 
upon the practice of politics. 

Campaign finance is so vital to political parties 
under democratic capitalism that something more 
than statisties, personal confessions, and discreet 
interviews are essential to a genuine comprehen- 
sion of the many sides of the subject. Nothing less 
than a systematic review by an outstanding body 
of scholars, politicians and economists with full 
power of subpoena, will ever suffice. Something on 
the order of a British Royal Commission or a 
Hoover Commission is demanded, not merely an 
ad hoc committee designed to bring in a set of 
hurried recommendations to be ignored by Con- 
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gress. There is room for a complete and detailed 
investigation to determine the role of parties in 
the Great Society. The entire profession of 
political science should be involved in something 
of the order of the 1952 study of the nominating 
process except greater in both economic and 
political detail and further exploration of the 
theoretical aspects needs to be included, 

The most original of the studies in the volume 
under review is the one by Henry Wells, “Govern- 
ment Financing of Political Parties in Puerto 
Rico.” Wells makes a thoughtful and perceptive 
analysis of a first genuine attempt to use govern- 
ment subsidy to develop party independence. The 
result is not too discouraging though the results do 
not justify rejoicing. The practices of employee 
assessment and private contributions have not 
ceased. In other words, government subvention is 
no panacea. 

All of these approaches are really only oblique 
advances towards the central problem of the mass 
media, privately owned and operated for huck- 
stering purposes. These daily irritants with their 
emotional appeals in sloppy jingles to sell deodor- 
ants to morons contribute to the difficulty of an 
adequate approach to the matter of civic educa- 
tion by political parties. A civic culture primarily 
commercial in nature provides a steady diet of 
stimuli which produce traditions and norms of 
fragmented looks at public policy. 

Current efforts by agents of the.mass media to 
shorten campaigns are only additional grist in the 
mills of those who wish public policy to be 
crowded out of the domain of intelligent dialogue. 
Another region for fruitful survey is the success or 
failure of the compulsory vote as a means of in- 
creasing citizen participation and civie intelli- 
gence. The issues are profound enough to enlist 
the attention of professional political scientists 
and their various organs unless the study of 
politics is to degenerate into a morass of method- 
ical nonsense in which political scientists become 
an adjunct to computers in a technological society. 

It is a cause of regret that only five hundred 
copies of the Studies will be available.—-JaspER B. 
SHANNON, University of Nebraska. 


Church and State in Social Welfare. BY 
Bernardo ‘J. Coucuuin, S.J. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1965. Pp. xii, 189. 
$6.95). 


Publie discussion of the Church-State issue 
rarely focuses on the problem of the relation of 
government to the thousands of church-owned 
welfare agencies in the United States. Here is a 
fertile field for normative as well as descriptive in- 
quiries, and the scope of this book makes it a 
valuable point of departure for either kind. 

Father Coughlin, Dean of the School of Social 
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Service at St. Louis University, has addressed 
himself to the theory as well as the practice of 
church-state relations in this area, as well as to 
the theories of sectarian practitioners, and to 
public law. Through a questionnaire survey and 
other devices, he has found that at least some of 
the agencies of all denominations receive tax sup- 
port on a contractual basis (sometimes contrary to 
the resolutions of denominational governing 
bodies). Only five percent of the administrators 
answering his questionnaire reported an explicit 
policy of refusing public funds. In fact, most re- 
sponding institutions had no clear policy concern- 
ing public funds, but most of these, in turn, did 
accept them. When we add the agencies reporting 
a policy of accepting funds to those having a non- 
policy of accepting them, we find that two-thirds 
of the Protestant and Jewish respondents, and 
more than 90 of the Catholic, receive public 
monies. In a great many cases, it seems, the 
chief effect of the doctrine of separation is that 
Protestant administrators are notably more anx- 
ious than their Jewish or Catholic counterparts 
about the implications of governmental subsidy 
for the principle of separation, and for institu- 
tional autonomy. But even the Protestants 
were overwhelmingly unconcerned about a 
purchase-of-service type of public support. From 
the standpoints of effective church policy, size 
and needs of the “private sector,” and public law, 
it appears that state-supported, privately-ad- 
ministered welfare is here to stay. 

The survey and public-law data are presented 
in the context of a theoretical discussion which 
draws on sociological as well as theological 
sources. Catholic, Protestant and Jewish doc- 
trines are summarized, and the author’s own 
resolution of the issue is presented. The theore- 
tical discussion is marked by clarity, by wide use 
of ecclesiastical sources (the bibliography is in- 
valuable)—and by a brevity which is a bit dis- 
appointing. Polar theories are stated, and are 
liberally illustrated with quotations; their policy 
implications are noted; but the author does not 
grapple with the values, hazards, basic assump- 
tions or self-serving rationalizations involved. 

Coughlin’s own preference is for a public policy 
of reliance whenever possible on private welfare 
institutions, supported liberally by public funds. 
He wants the state consciously to promote “a 
strong voluntary welfare structure,’ on the 
ground that such institutions counteract trends 
toward secularism and state absolutism, and pro- 
mote “internal unity based on conscience.” By 
the latter he means that “a secular society runs 
the risk of achieving only a superficial social 
unity.... Unity that arises from social control 
must be based on something more meaningful 
than secular custom and law.” (p. 128). 
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Here is grist for many a mill, and one wishes 
that Coughlin’s mills had ground a bit finer. For 
example: if we grant the dangers of secularism, 
state-absolutism, and too-superficial social in- 
tegration, can we simply assume, with but scanty 
supporting argument, that church-administered 
social welfare programs counteract them? A care- 
ful inquiry would prebably yield a complicated 
answer. Again: does the author intend to leave the 
impression that the churches’ social concern is 
congruent with institutional social welfare? He 
puts, without really examining, the proposition 
that the churches must be concerned with the 
world, and therefore must administer social wel- 
fare programs. In fact, those who would have the 
churches advocate comprehensive publie institu- 
tions are relegated to pietistic individualism. 
Thus even Reinhold Niebuhr is placed in the 
company of those whose theology is “‘overpro- 
tected against the world,” affording “no principle 
of social judgment” (pp. 21, 25). 

This suggests a hypothesis supported by this 
reviewer’s casual observation: there is a significant 
difference in typical theological and political out- 
look between those churchmen (of whatever 
faith) engaged in ecclesiastical social welfare on 
the one hand, and those (of whatever faith) en- 
gaged in church-sponsored social action on the 
other. But that would be another study.— 
Gorpon L. Suuun, The College of Wooster. 


The National Farmers Union: Ideology of a Pre- 
sure Group. By JOHN A. CRAMPTON. (Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska Press, 1965. Pp. xii, 
251. $5.50.) 


In his introduction Dr. Crampton notes that 
his book is “not a history of the Farmers Union,” 
but rather a “study in ideas and their ramifica- 
tions.” After developing the core of the ideology 
in the first he shows in subsequent parts how it 
affects the membership, structure, and policy of 
the Union. 

He accomplishes his end by the use of extensive 
quotations, which although a trifle too numerous 
and long to suit a person familiar with the organi- 
zation, do give the reader in one. convenient loca- 
tion a great measure of the flavor of the speech- 
making which takes place at typical Union con- 
ventions and of the editorializing found in its 
publications. The research for this study was done 
primarily by using a series of interviews conducted 
at the Union’s Denver headquarters during the 
summers of 1956 and 1957, supplemented by the 
minutes and publications of the national organiza- 
tion. 

In Part I we are told that there are four basic 
strands which serve as the core of the Farmers 
Union ideology: the sense of disadvantage; 
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pacifism; cooperativism; and the family farm 
ideal, There are other components of the ideology 
which are to be found on the periphery and which 
have undergone changes in the over half-century 
of the Union’s existence. For example, the Union 
which originated in the South once had a racist 
ideology, which it lost as its strength weakened in 
that area and developed in the North. 

Part II is perhaps the most valuable section. 
Here Professor Crampton gives us a look at the 
social, political, and economic background of the 
Union’s membership and leadership. The author 
attempts to discover why a “radical” farm organi- 
zation finds its greatest strength in one of the 
most conservative areas of the nation-—namely 
the upper Great Plains. He discovers that the 
Union members come from the middle-income, 
prosperous sector of the farm economy and that 
most of them are Republicans. He suggests that 
the answer to his question may be found in the 
greater amount of suffering due to a combination 
of low prices and drought in this section of the na- 
tion during the thirties. The memory of this 
suffering perhaps makes them react faster to po- 
tential threats to their economic security than 
farmers in other areas of the nation. This factor 
plus the political tradition of dissent as evidenced 
by such mavericks as Senators Langer and Norris 
are believed to have developed a core of liberalism 
in a conservative area. 

While the membership votes Republican the 
state leadership votes Democratic. Sixty of the 
sixty-seven state leaders who returned their 
questionnaires reported their pro-Democratic 
attitude. The leadership of the Union was found 
to be remarkably homogeneous. With few excep- 
tions they are sons or daughters of farmers, over 
fifty percent have attended college, and most of 
them have had previous governmental experience, 
especially on farm boards. 

In Part III the author traces the rise of the 
Union to 290,000 families in 1956. He notes that 


. maintaining the members is a more difficult 


problem than recruiting new ones. The major im- 
pediments to the Union’s growth are federalism, 
which permits virtual autonomy to chartered 
state organizations; and liberal ideology, which 
prevents it from gaining adherents in.the South. 
Finances have always hindered the national edu- 
cational and organizational activities, though iron- 
ically in recent years the Union, through a sepa~ 
rate corporation, has gone into business both as a 
part of the ideology of cooperativism and as a 
means of raising the national organization’s 
revenue. 

The major criticism of this book is the time lag 
between the research (1956-1957) and publica- 
tion (1965). This does not, however, make Pro- 
fessor Crampton’s study out of date. It is simply 
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not up to date. The material he offers makes a 
valuable contribution to knowledge—especially 
on the domestic and foreign policy stands of the 
Union and its method of operation, which is de- 
scribed in the last part. It is to be regretted also 
that the time lag prevents the inclusion of more 
information on the National Farmers Organiza- 
tion, whose direct action is gaining support in 
= Farmers Union territory. In addition, further re- 
search should be done to substantiate some of the 
conclusions which Professor Crampton has tenta- 
tively made, with respect to the background of 
the Union’s membership and its growth in a 
normally conservative section of the United 
States.—Hunry J. TOMASEK, University of North 
Dakota. 


Federal-Metropolitan Politics and the Commuter 
Crisis. By Micuann N. Danreuson. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1965. Pp. 
244, $6.00.) 


Read at “face value,’ Michael Danielson’s 
study of Federal-Metropolitan Politics and the 
Commuter Crisis is something more than just an- 
other of the numerous ‘‘case studies” of metro- 


politan problems being turned out these days. In > 


this context alone its thoroughness is immediately 
apparent, but beyond this Professor Danielson’s 
writing has a style not too often encountered in 
serious, academic work. One almost looks forward 
to the next page and chapter. It is hoped the 
“academy” will not look unkindly upon this re- 
freshing quality. 

Beyond this, the book should be a “must” for 
all but the most advanced in the field of metro- 
politan affairs. It should be required reading in 
Municipal Government classes and recommended 
for the urban resident who would seek to under- 
stand the emerging metropolitan phenomenon. 

While the “commuter problem” as dealt with 
concerns but the largest of our metropolitan areas, 
Professor Danielson uses it as a device with which 
to expose the deeper issues which beset every 
‘urban complex that bears the dubious but in- 
creasingly inevitable label—‘‘Metropolitan 
Area.” Too, though concentrating upon the fed- 
eral level of involvement, the political interplay 
at state, central city and suburban levels is also 
brought into focus. Fragmentation of govern- 
mental responsibilities among a multitude of local 
jurisdictions is made even more difficult when one 
encounters the diffusion of urban responsibilities 
at the national level, both in Congress and in the 
executive structure. 

The very title indicates the book’s concern with 
what many regard as the major issue in today’s 
domestic political arena: the federal government 
in state and local affairs. While anything but a re- 
cent phenomenon on the American scene, the ‘‘ex- 
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ploding metropolis” provides an extremely fertile 
environment for the involvement of Washington 
in the “Commuter Crisis” giving us an opportun- 
ity to view it with rare clarity, and to sharply 
delineate the actors in the drama. 

Prior to the Transportation Act of 1958, the 
federal government’s concern with the commuter 
problem was little beyond the routine action of 
the Inter-state Commerce Commission’s regula- 
tion of trains. The Act of ’58 was oriented toward 
the financial condition of the carriers and gave 
little or no thought for the commuter or the 
broader economy dependent upon him. Thus, this 
Act was a/the prime contributor to the mass 
transportation crisis that developed in the New 
York region that year. Demands for relief were 
loud and proposed lines of action were of such 
variety as to afford the opportunity for every ele- 
ment in the metropolitan galaxy to pursue courses 
compatible with their “particular goals and 
strategies.” The Kennedy administration became 
immediately involved and the labor produced the 
mass transportation section of the Housing Act of 
1961. This legislation, in turn, set in motion 
political activity that culminated in the Trans- 
portation Act of 1964. 

Professor Danielson relates this struggle in 
great but never dull detail. The cast of characters 
is, in general, well known to even the casual fol- 
lower of the daily news—it is almost like reading 
about one’s neighbors. The art of politics reveals 
itself throughout as Dr. Danielson skillfully bares 
the tactics and objectives of the participants. 
Also brought in sharp view is the fact that in 
governmental affairs the problem at hand often is 
lost in the companion issue of who will have juris- 
diction. 

Except for the vehicle—the commuter crisis—— 
which is handled, as already suggested, with en- 
viable thoroughness and clarity, Dr. Danielson 
presents little that isn’t already known, in some 
degree, to anyone who has concerned himself with 
problems of the metropolis. He has, however, done 
an exemplary job exposing the nature of the par- 
ticipants, which should do much to help the 
reader understand the magnitude of the challenge 
of the Metropolis. For those who like to challenge 
and argue, there is the concluding chapter, The ` 
Pattern of Federal-Metropolitan Politics, in 
which Professor Danielson ventures his personal 
conclusions and projections. Some samples are: 


“Basic changes in the (fragmented) political system... are 
extremely unlikely in most of urban America.” 

“One foree that might foster more centralized and coordinated 
decision-making in metropolitan areas . . . is the feedback of the 
output of federal-urban relations on the metropolitan political 
system,” 

"In federal-metropolitan relations ... ‘the central-city mayor 
(will be) the leading figure’.’’ 


“The clash of city and suburban interests will increase as re- 
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apportionment strengthens them in both the state legislatures 
and Congress.” 


All who are concerned with the political and 
governmental aspects of the metropolis are in- 
debted to Dr. Danielson for this little book and it 
deserves wide reading.. WILLIAM T. UTLEY, 
University of Omaha. 


From Failing Hands, The Story of Presidential 
Succession. By Joun D. Fesrrcx. (New York: 
Fordham University Press, 1965. Pp. 368. 
$6.95.) 


Generations of scholars and practitioners of the 
art of governance in America have wrestled with 
the problems of Presidential disability and suc- 
cession. The Founding Fathers, who knew how to 
dodge insoluble problems when they saw them, 
provided only partial answers in the fundamental 
law, and left the rest to posterity. Following 
Franklin Roosevelt’s ceath, and Harry Truman’s 
sudden trajectory into the Presidency, interest in 
the succession rose in recent times, and it climbed 
even more in Eisenhower’s several illnesses. It fell 
with the advent of the youthful, vigorous John 
Kennedy, but. with his assassination, his succes- 
sor’s medical record, and a vacant Vice Presi~ 
dency, it reappeared. The result is the Bayh 
amendment, passed by Congress and now circu- 
lating among the states for approval. 

The development of the Bayh amendment was 
contributed to importantly by a special commit- 
tee of the American Bar Association appointed to 
consider Presidential disability and succession. 
John Feerick served on this committee, and his 
book, From Failing Hands, is an outgrowth of that 
experience. Mr. Feerick’s study is the most com- 
prehensive one we have on the combined prob- 
lems of Presidential disability and succession. It 
possesses historical depth, exploring as it does our 
pre-Constitutional approaches to disability and 
succession, the deliberations of the Founding 
Fathers, the sweep of our post-Constitutional ex- 
perience, and the practices of our state govern- 
ments, and of other nations. The assassination of 
Garfield, Cleveland’s secret operation for cancer, 
Wilson’s severely crippling illness, the declining 
health of Franklin Roosevelt, Eisenhower's sev- 
eral crises, and the aftermath of Kennedy’s 
assassination, are presented with faithful atten- 
tion to vivid historical detail. The issues are 
treated with first-class Constitutional analysis, 
and a well-reasoned program for action is pre- 
sented. 

Those who, like Mr. Feerick and others, want to 
do something about the Constitution’s vagueness 
on disability, take as their point of departure the 
view expressed by Richard Nixon, “Fifty years 
ago the country could afford to ‘muddle along’ un- 
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til the disabled President got well or died. But 
today ... there could be a critical period when 
‘no finger is on the trigger’ because of the illness 
of the Chief Executive.” The author and the 
American Bar Association consider inadequate 
the memorandum of understanding Eisenhower 
arranged with Nixon on the subject of disability, 
a procedure followed by succeeding Presidents. 
Although some political scientists have argued 
that the memorandum, endorsed by a joint reso- 
lution of Congress, is preferable to a Constitu- 
tional amendment, the Bar Association does not 
share this view. An amendment would give an un- 
questionable legal sanction, the A.B.A. feels, and 
it could, as a memorandum could not do, resolve 
all doubts that in cases of disability, the Vice 
President succeeds only temporarily and not 
permanently to the Presidential office. 

The most perplexing questions on disability 
center upon the President’s unwillingness or in- 
ability to declare his plight, and the necessity of 
establishing an alternate source to make a finding. 
The question reappears in somewhat different 
form when a disabled President wants to resume 
his duties while still disabled. The Bar Associa- 
tion and the author prefer a finding by the Vice 
President and a majority of the cabinet that the 
President is disabled and does not so declare. If, 
subsequently, the disabled President’s claim that 
he has recovered is not shared by the cabinet, the 
dispute would be submitted to Congress. Only a 
two-third’s vote, the A.B.A. recommended, 
should prevent the President from resuming his 
duties. 

The Bayh amendment, as it has emerged from 
Congress, both refiects the Bar Association, in 
providing for a cabinet finding, and departs from 
it by providing for an alternate body to the 
cabinet, or “such other body as Congress may 
provide.” Presumably, this “other body” would 
be a commission of private citizens, doctors, 
psychiatrists, and others. It is easy to imagine a 
nightmare of possible future confusion where 
Congress is of a different party than the Presi- 
dent, where the cabinet supports his finding on 
disability, and the “other body” disputes it. 
Senator Albert Gore wisely objected to this 
feature of the Bayh amendment, when he de- 
clared in debate that it created the possibility 
that “this nation could undergo the potentially 
disastrous spectacle of competing claims to the 
power of the Presidency.”-~Lovis W. KOENIG, 
New York University. 


The Making of Massive Resistance: Virginia’s 
Politics of Public School Desegregation, 1984- 
1966. By Rosstns L. Gares. (Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1964. Pp. 
xx, 222. $6.50.) 
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This admirable book was prepared first as a 
doctoral dissertation in political science at 
Columbia University under Prof. Arthur W. 
Macmahon with Profs. David B. Truman and 
Wallace S. Sayre as advisers. Such distinguished 
sponsorship doubtless accounts in part at least for 
the importance of the subject, for the excellence 
of the treatment and for the unusual value of the 
total undertaking. The author, who deserves wide 
appreciation for his idea and its execution, is aca- 
demic dean at Fairfax Hall, Waynesboro, Vir- 
ginia. 

As the title indicates, here is a study of what 
happened in Virginia in the first years after the 
Supreme Court’s public school desegregation de- 
cision, handed down by Chief Justice Warren, 
May 17, 1954. That unanimous decision, it will 
be remembered, combined four cases arising in 
Kansas, Delaware, Virginia and South Carolina. 
A fifth companion case arose in the District of 
Columbia. Thus Virginia was one of only two 
states of the Solid South “directly and immedi- 
ately” affected by the reversal of the “separate 
but equal” doctrine laid down in race relations by 
the Supreme Court in the 1896 Jim Crow railway 
car decision of Plessy v. Ferguson. 

The part of Virginia so affected was Prince 
Edward County, since the complaint of 
Dorothy E. Davis and her fellow petitioners was 


brought against the school board of that county. | 


The Virginia Constitution and the state school 
laws enacted pursuant to the state Constitution 
had historically decreed that the races should be 
should be taught in separate public schools. This 
joined the issue squarely with the result that 
Virginia quickly became the first major arena 
“for the politics of public school desegregation.” 

The author makes clear that white public offi- 


cials of Virginia had no thought whatever of mov- 


ing “gradually” toward racially integrated public 
schools, The policy and practice of segregation 
had, so he writes, ‘‘an air of legitimate perma- 
nence.”? And so Virginia was not even remotely 
thinking about doing what the decision of that 
momentous Monday put it up to the Old Domin- 
ion eventually to do. The way in which the 
Supreme Court handled the specific cases indi- 
cated that the formulation of decrees was a year 
or more away. This meant there was at least some 
time in Virginia for getting down to the serious 
business of planning what to do and how to do it. 

Gov. Thomas B. Stanley made the first move 
when he invited five Negro leaders to his office 
only seven days after the decision in Washing- 
ton. These were the editors of Negro papers in 
Norfolk and Roanoke, president of the all-Negro 
state teachers association, the president of the 
Negro state college and the chairman of the legal 
staff of Virginia’s N.A.A.C.P. Since the latter was 
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an attorney for the Prince Edward County plain- 
tiffs when their case was before the Supreme 
Court, there was little prospect that the Governor 
could prevail when he asked his guests to ignore 
the Supreme Court decision and to call on fellow 
Negro citizens to accept continued segregation. 
The five of course declined. They proposed in- 
stead that Virginia ‘assume southern leadership 
in moving toward integration, and that it do so 
without discriminating against Negro teachers in 
job placement.” Some of this information, which 
was supplied by Oliver W. Hill, the lawyer, is rep- 
resentative of facts that the author obtained 
through correspondence and interview with the 
principals in his area of inquiry. 

The Governor’s next move was to assemble the 
chief executives of all Southern and border states 
in Richmond—this less than a month after the 
decision. Looking back at that meeting and the 
feelings expressed after it, Gates writes: “It is dif- 
ficult to say whether this was a wake or a war 
party.” Some 18 months later Virginia, again 
host, proposed “interposition” as the Byrd 
organization’s answer. But a notion of how the 
sands were running could be had from the fact 
that the 12 states represented in 1954 had shrunk 
to only five in 1956. The hard core, in addition to 
Virginia, consisted of only South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi. 

Special attention properly is paid to Prince 
Edward County where white citizens, rather than 
face a court order to desegregate by a certain 
date, abandoned their public schools.. Beginning 
in September, 1959, white children attended what 
were said to be private schools. Negro parents 
were told to establish private schools for their 
children, From that time on most of the county’s 
Negro children received no more formal education 
until the Prince Edward Free School Association 
was established in the fall of 1963. Negro parents 
went to court and step by step won their way up 
the judiciary. Finally in the case of Griffin et al v. 
County School Board of Prince Edward County et 
al, 317 U. S. 218, decided May 25, 1964, the 
Supreme Court ordered the entry of a decree 
guaranteeing public education for Negroes in the 
county. A month later the County Board of 
Supervisors in compliance voted, 4 to 2, to“ re- 
open public schools.” As Gates says, ‘massive 
resistance had met its match in the public policy 
of the United States of America. ...” 

The author was born and reared in the south 
and inherited a sympathy for the South’s view- 
point. This does not keep him from stating his 
conviction that “the southern caste system is 
morally wrong, historically anachronistic, and 
clearly destructive of the best values of individual- 
ism on which this nation was built.” He finds that 
the white race also loses, for he writes: “The 
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southern caste system does not respect the liber- 
ties of individuals in either caste; it merely im- 
poses the racial bias of orthodox southern whites 
on all individuals in both castes.” 

Gates is unimpressed by the white southern 
hint that “Communist agitators” influenced the 
` Supreme Court decision. He puts no more stock 
in the attempt to discredit the ruling by making 
much of the footnote that refers “generally” to 
the work of “that Swedish sociologist.” He in- 
vites his readers to reflect on these words: 

Our individualism differs from all others because it embraces 
these great ideals: that while we build our society upon the 
attainment of the individual, we shall safeguard to every indi- 
vidual an equality of opportunity to take that position in the 
community to which his intelligence, character, ability, and 
ambition entitle him; that we shall keep the social solution free 
from the frozen strata of classes; that we shall stimulate effort to 
each individual to achievement; that through an enlarging senge 
of responsibility and understanding we shall assist him to this 


attainment; while he in turn must stand up to the emery wheel 
of competition. 


This all-out endorsement of equal opportunity 
for all peoples comes not from some “Communist 
agitator’ or “Swedish sociologist.” These are 
words from page 9 of Herbert Hoover’s “Amer- 
ican Individualism,” published in 1922, more 
than 40 years ago! 

The author’s own attitude is summed up in 
this one sentence: “The caste system, which the 
southern white supremacist zs conserving, has no 
place in a country that presumes to stand for the 
recognition of individual values.” But it should be 
said that these convictions are stated in the final 
pages. More than 200 pages of his study are 
clinically impartial. He sets out to be objective 
and he is. This book does not cover much terri- 
tory or a long expanse of time, yet it is a signifi- 
cant piece of research and literature on the major 
domestic problem of our era.-Invine DILLIARD, 
Princeton University. 


Lawyers and Judges: The ABA and the Politics of 
Judicial Selection. By Josu B. GRossMan. 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1965. Pp. 
xii, 228. $6.75.) 


According to Joel Grossman, the best explana- 
tion of judicial decision-making behavior lies in 
the conception of the judicial role which each 
judge holds. And that conception is largely a 
product of socialization. Selection systems provide 
cues to the qualities considered desirable in a 
judge and serve as reinforcing agents in sacializa- 
tion for the judicial role. 

Using this framework as a point of departure, 
Professor Grossman sets out to examine the role 
of a “political interest group” (PIG) in altering 
the policies governing the recruitment of Federal 
judges. The PIG chosen for analysis is the Amer- 
ican Bar Association and in particular its Commit- 


tee on Federal Judiciary. Specifically he desires to 
know: what did the ABA find unsatisfactory in 
earlier procedures; what is the interest of lawyers 
in judicial selection; how were the ABA’s claims 
made and received; what changes were effectu- 
ated; and what consequences can be associated 
with the alterations made? 

In pursuing answers to these questions, the 
author’s tone is reasoned, he takes no extreme 
positions, and his writing is consistently of high 
quality. Moreover, answers are provided in some 
detail. The ABA has always believed in its right 
and duty to participate actively in the judicial 
selection process. Lawyers prefer ‘‘good judges” 
to “bad judges” and bar participation will in- 
crease the probability of the former. The claims 
of the ABA were made through various commit- 
tees operating with local bar groups prior to 1946; 
and by the Committee on Federal Judiciary 
operating through the Attorney General’s office 
from 1946 to the present. The primary change ac- 
complished was the ‘“‘institutionalization” of the 
Committee’s role in the selection process—a role 
that assures the Committee of the chance to be 
heard on most candidates for federal judicial 
office prior to formal nomination. 

As a detailed account of the ABA Committee on 
Federal Judiciary, its stated aims, its successes 
and its techniques, Lawyers and Judges constitutes 
a valuable addition to the literature. The book 
contains a good deal of useful and interesting in- 
formation which may not have come to the atten- 
tion of political scientists in general. This reviewer 
found Bernie Segal and the New York Times of 
particular interest in the context of Professor 
Grossman’s investigation. The fact that Segal was 
chairman of the Committee on Federal Judiciary 
from 1956-1962 creates a problem for Grossman’s 
analysis. For Segal’s tenure coincided with the 
period in which the Committee’s influence reached 
its zenith. During that time, press references to 
“Mr. Segal’s Committee’ were not infrequent. 
This development resulted from the combination 
of the chairman’s formal power (primarily based 
on his control of communications between the 
Committee and the Attorney General) and his 
personal capabilities. Segal’s obvious political 
“savvy,” his ability to establish close and effective 
relationships with the Attorney General and the 
most influential segment of the American press— 
indeed, his effectiveness with all with whom he 
came in contact, are reasons for caution in accept- 
ing some of Grossman’s conclusions. The institu- 
tionalization of the role of the Committee in 
selecting federal judges seemed assured under 
Segal. But given lesser men, as seems almost in- 
evitable, institutionalization could come “un- 
glued” or significantly diminish in importance. 

As for the New York Times, the support which 
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it gave the Committee under Segal is merely illus- 
trative of the support received from the Christian 
Science Monitor, the New York Herald Tribune, 
and other influential papers. In abetting the Com- 
mittee the editorial writers were not merely 
sounding views that happened to coincide in con- 
tent and timing with those of the Committee, 
Grossman presents evidence that Segal not only 
had direct access to the editorial chiefs and others 
on the great metropolitan dailies but he also 
exerted some influence. This is dramatically re- 
flected in his persuading the Times to oppose 
Irving Ben Cooper for a District Judgeship in 
New York after Cooper had been “heartily en- 
dorsed” on the same paper’s editorial pages. 
These and other episodes suggest that the institu- 
tionalization of the Committee’s role may de- 
pend, in part, on the ability of the Bar and its 
representatives to mobilize other PIGs in its be- 
half. Such support is enhanced in importance by 
the obvious reluctance of many senators to give 
the organized Bar a larger voice in the recruit- 
ment of federal judges. 

Having mentioned some of the attractive fea- 
tures of Lawyers and Judges, one may be forgiven 
a critical comment. I do not intend to chastise 
Professor Grossman for not writing a different 
book. I do mean to suggest that Lawyers and 
Judges might have been a more satisfying and 
more significant book if it had included a more 
explicit statement of the theory underlying the 
author’s analysis. A theory of judicial role choice 
has only an oblique relationship to an analysis of 
the American Bar Association’s role in selecting 
federal judges. 

More attention might also have been given to 
explaining the ‘choice behavior” of the Commit- 
tee on Federal Judiciary. That would have re- 
quired, among other things, a more penetrating 
analysis of motivational factors. The author gen- 
erally neglects to go behind the public statements 
of the ABA that its goals are “better judgea’’— 
judges who are “politically non partisan’ or 


judges who possess ‘‘prior trial experience.” Of ° 


course, the ABA and its Committee want judges 
who can be so characterized. But why? Does the 
Committee on Federal Judiciary derive some 
mysterious satisfaction out of enforcing such 
standards? Or does it and the parent ABA believe 
that such factors point to future behavior of a 
desired kind? In short, what is the theory under- 
lying the action of the ABA and its Committee 
in trying to influence selection processes? The 
author’s brief attention to the apparent policy im- 
plications of the ABA position on anti-Supreme 
Court measures in 1937 and 1958 is too brief and 
soon forgotten in the avalanche of detail regard- 
ing the “better judge” philosophy. 

The author’s approval of an advisory and con- 
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sulting role for the ABA is as reasonable as his op- 
position to allowing the group a veto on federal 
judicial nominations-—~S, Sipnsy ULMER, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 


Justice in America: Courts, Lawyers, and the 
Judicial Process. By HERBERT JAcon. (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1965. Pp. vii, 215. 
$5.00; $2.95 paper.) 


On a three-point developmental scale (tradi- 
tional, conventional, behavioral) of approaches 
to the study of judiciaries, this is a conventional 
book. As compared to Abraham’s The Judicial 
Process (a traditional work), Jacob’s text pro- 
vides a more realistic and politically oriented dis- 
cussion of the American system of courts. What 
Jacob purports to have done is to extend Jack 
Peltason’s analysis of a decade ago (Federal 
Courts in the Political Process) to state courts and 
to all the participants in the judicial process. 
“(M]y purpose,” he states, “is to describe the 
courts, not the law. ... I have emphasized what 
traditional scholars often neglect” (p. v). Given 
this primary objective, it is not surprising that the 
strength of the book lies in four excellent chapters 
(4, 5, 7, 9) on private lawyers and their organiza- 
tions; government lawyers; juries, groups, and 
the reporting of judicial proceedings; and trials, 
negotiations, and settlements. In the latter chap- 
ter, the discussion dealing with bail and prosecu- 
tion (pp. 152-7) is exceptionally lucid, creative, 
and authoritative. 

“A secondary purpose of this book,” the author 
continues, “is to integrate the vast body of re- 
research available on the courts so that we may 
better realize what we know and what we still 
need to learn” (pp. v-vi). But his statement (p. 
vi) that legal scholars and sociologists have done 
“most” of the research on the judiciary is true 
only in a quantitative sense; and his assertion (p. 
207) that political scientists have made only 
legal analyses (and only of the Supreme Court, to 
boot) comes somewhat too late. It was perfectly 
fair for Peltason to say this a decade ago; but for 
Jacob to echo the charge today betokens a 
singular lack of appreciation on his part for the 
merits of much of the research upon which is 
based the writing of substantial portions of his 
text. 

Perhaps Jacob’s apparently selective percep- 
tion of the research literature helps to explain why 
the remainder of his book (which discusses how 
judges make decisions: judicial policy-making, 
judges, court organization, and appeals) lacks the 
punch of the four chapters that discuss the milieu 
of judicial decision-making. Given the author’s 
professedly political orientation, it 1s disappoint- 
ing to discover passim so much traditional think- 
ing, as well as traditional conceptualism. 
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Throughout he employs a dichotomy between 
what he calls policy decisions (‘‘guideposts for 
future actions”) and norm-enforcement decisions 
(“aimed at the instant case alone”). This same 
dichotomy was characteristic of the thinking and 
writing of Ernst Freund; and although Freund 
was a meticulous craftsman who maintained a 
very high standard of legal scholarship, the use of 
this kind of conceptualism by political scientists 
today does not advance political analysis one whit 
beyond the understanding of judicial decision- 
making made possible by Freund’s work over half 
a century ago. Equally outmoded is the sugges- 
tion (p. 22) that “In human and monetary terms 
the losses resulting from criminality that remains 
unchecked by legal action are staggering.” How 
can legal action either prevent or redress the losses 
from crime? 

If factual errors were random, it would be un- 
generous for a reviewer to mention them. Here, 
however, they are symptomatic of this book’s 
basic problem: the author’s differential interests 
in his subject. In Chapter 8 on court organization, 
we confront the astounding observation that 
“courts exist for custom and patent appeals and 
for claims against the federal government... 
[these courts] have original jurisdiction over their 
matters, and appellate tribunals treat their deci- 
sions in the same manner as decisions by district 
courts” (p. 135). The Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals has, as its very name implies 
prima facie, exclusively appellate jurisdiction; and 
the “appellate tribunals” to which Jacob refers— 
which in context could mean none other than the 
federal Courts of Appeals—consist of the United 
States Supreme Court alone; the C.C.P.A. and 
Court of Claims are at the level not of the U. 8. 
district courts but rather that of the Courts of 
Appeals. Two pages later the author states that 
the Supreme Court denies jurisdiction in three- 
quarters of its docketed cases: the correct propor- 
tion is over 90%; and this is hardly a trivial dif- 
ference, because if he were right, the Court would 
be deciding on the merits almost 600 cases per 
term, which would be triple the contemporary 
output. Similarly, there are various instances of 
what can perhaps best be described as forgetful- 
ness on the author’s part. Some of these are pos- 
sibly trivial, as when he overlooks probate 
courts, inter alia, in his endeavor to discuss struc- 
tural specialization in state court organization (p. 
142). But other instances are more serious; three 
pages later one encounters a sweeping generaliza- 
tion, evidently compatible with the historical 
premises of Thomas Carlyle, that “Almost all ad- 
ministrative reforms that have modernized the 
American judiciary in the twentieth century can 
be attributed to the efforts of two men”’—Taft 
and Vanderbilt. For an author whose orientation 
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is so avowedly political, F.D.R.’s efforts (result- 
ing in the establishment of the Administrative 
Office of United States Courts, the revised retire- 
ment system for federal judges, and related 
products of the “Court-packing” episode) might 
have seemed relevant. 

The value of this book is not enhanced by the 
author’s penchant for invoking such spooks as 
“the quality of justice” (e.g., pp. 64, 65) and “the 
public interest” (p. 166; but cf. p. 199). His style 
also exhibits both an unusually high level of 
tolerance for clichés (“the horse-and-buggy 
past”? versus “the contemporary space age”; the 
‘labyrinthine’ environment in which judges 
work; the “oracular verdict’’ of juries) and a pre- 
dilection for preaching (“left with unremunera- 
tive, petty legal jobs, some solo practitioners 
engage in unethical conduct and thus bring dis- 
honor to the entire judicial process” [p. 66] 
and “existing court structures are backed by 
powerful forces who have a high stake in the 
status quo” [pp. 143-4]). O Bentley, where is thy 
victory? Realism, where is thy sting? 

In his attempts to explain various empirical 
phenomena, Jacob offers many imputed reasons 
which might better have been stated (if at all) as 
hypotheses. “It was undoubtedly not the inten- 
tion of the writers of the provision [for public 
trials] that trials provide public entertainment” 
(p. 126). (How can Jacob know this? The 
“writers” wrote at a time when public hangings 
did function as a form of public entertainment.) 
We are told (p. 136) that litigants who seek 
appeals do so ‘believing that the judge made pre- 
judicial errors that robbed them of victory.” (This 
is a most formal reason, strictly in accord with 
traditional legal theory, which may occasionally 
coincide with empirical reality; but it is hard to 
see how Jacob can hope to construct a political 
analysis of litigant behavior out of fragments of 
theory such as this.) The chief judge of a federal 
court of appeals “changes the composition of the 
panels frequently so that permanent cliques 
within the court cannot emerge” (p. 170). “In 
recent years the most spectacular policy decisions 
have not been made by state supreme courts but 


by the United States Supreme Court. This is 


because federal legislation has become more extensive 
and therefore more cases can be brought to the 
federal court system” (p. 174; emphasis added). 
‘Many federal district judges in the South enjoy 
life tenure and should therefore be immune to pro- 


-vincial pressures from their localities’ (p. 185; 


emphasis added). The questions raised by Su- 
preme Court justices at oral argument “seek to 
clarify difficult problems that bother particular 
justices in their contemplation of the case” (p. 
176)—and as an illustration, Jacob offers (then, 
Solicitor General) Reed’s sandbagging by Suther- 
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land in the Rathbun case as a demonstration of 
how the intellectual interchange between court 
and counsel had clarified the legal principle: if the 
President could remove Federal Trade Commis- 
sioners, then the Court would have to concede his 
right to remove judges of the Court of Claims. 
Jacob describes this egregious dictum as the point 
on which the “decision in the case turned.” 

Oh, my fur and whiskers! Has anyone seen a 
tardy white rabbit scamper by?—-GLENDON 
Scuusert, Michigan State University. 


The Republican Party in American Politics. By 
CHARLES O. Jones (New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1965. Pp. 153. $1.50.) 


Professor Jones writes this paperback volume 
in the Macmillan Government in the Modern 
World series as a Republican and as a political 
scientist. Although he has profited from the in- 
sights gained by his experiences in the Republican 
Party, readers may be assured that he has written 
with a detached objectivity worthy of the best 
political science. 

Jones presents an introductory work, with the 
most essential facts about the minority party and 
its characteristics as the opposition, for under- 
graduate students. He intentionally asks more 
questions than he answers and thus provides the 
basis for meaningful discussions in undergraduate 
classes. 

The most significant new contributions in this 
volume are in the chapter on Republican policy- 
making in Congress. Those most interested in this 
subject will want to read Jones’ book, published 
almost simultaneously, Party and Policy-Making: 
The House Republican Policy Committee, Rutgers 
University Press. 

This book went to press before complete analy- 
ses could be made of the 1964 election and before 
Ray Bliss became Republican National Chair- 
man. However, the facts Jones presents make 
clear reasons for Goldwater’s debacle and the 
necessity for the reorientation which Bliss has 
begun.— WILDER CRANE, University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee. 


The Uncertain South: Its Changing Patterns of 
Politics in Foreign Policy. By CHARLES O. 
Lercue, Jr. (Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 
1964. Pp. 324, $6.95.) 


The relentless process of change which has un- 
settled the South and unleashed forces in domestic 
politics which are familiar to all of us is also 
drastically altering the South’s traditional posi- 


tion on foreign policy issues. That position, at 


least since Woodrow Wilson, has generally been 
internationalist. We recall that Franklin Roose- 
velt looked to Southern conservatives rather than 
to mid~Western progressives when the time came 
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to move away from the restrictions of neutrality 
laws and isolationist doctrine. The traditional 
pattern of responsible Southern internationalism 
held firm in the period immediately following 
World War II. Thus, when the Marshall Plan 
came to a vote in the House of Representatives in 
1948 Southern Congressmen proved twice as 
favorable toward aid to Western Europe as the 
House as a whole; there were only 74 negative 
votes in the House on that occasion and less than 
16% of them were cast by Southern representa- 
tives, Professor Lerche reports. > 

Today, by way of contrast, the South has be- . 
come the only major region whose Congressmen 
cast a majority of votes in opposition to foreign 
aid. Southern internationalism, as espoused by 
Woodrow Wilson, Cordell Hull and Walter 
George, has lost heavily since 1957 to a brand of 
neo-isolationism which Professor Lerche labels 
“unilateralism.” 

In this book the author seeks to penetrate the 
myths of Southern politics in order to understand 
the reasons for this momentous and ominous shift 
in Southern political behavior. The approach is 
basically quantitative, empirical and objective; it 
is, in Lerche’s words, a ‘‘macro-political”’ study 
aimed at an “overview” of the entire South. In 
the process, the voting records of 126 Congress- 
men from 14 states are analyzed in depth during 
the period 1953-1962. (Lerche’s South, inciden- 
tally, includes West Virginia, Kentucky and 
Oklahoma, as well as the eleven states of the 
Confederacy.) The author constructs six distinct 
positions on foreign policy issues, each with its 
own patterns of consistency. He also examines 
relevant economic and social data for each of the 
126 Congressional Districts; this is done in great 
detail. From this emerge “profiles” of several Con- 
gressional types. 

The assumptions on which the study is made 
are stated explicitly: first, the foreign policy posi- 
tion of any particular Congressman is determined 
more by the state of mind he senses among his 
constituents than by any other factor; second, the 
way a district stands on foreign policy issues Is in 
some direct or indirect way a function of the 
socio-economic changes which are at work among 
its people. When all of the data have been col- 
lected, analyzed and correlated, the author faces 
the central problem of meaning. It is very much 
to Lerche’s credit that he faces the issue squarely. 
Rigorous application of quantitative techniques 
had carried him a long way toward a potentially 
significant interpretation of the changing South. 
Was there, though, a thread which would link the 
great changes taking place in the South to the 
international outlook of Southern Congressmen? 

Lerche’s answer was for me the most interesting 
part of a continuously fascinating study. The 
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Southern politician who votes as a unilateralist 
appears as the spokesman for and a manipulator 
of a mass unease which permeates the poor white 
stratum of Southern society. “The new unilateral- 
ism of many Southerners is less a judgment on the 
nature and course of world affairs,” the author 
concludes, “than it is a reflection of their own 
dismay at what is happening to them at home.” 

If there was a precise connection between the 
empirical analysis of 126 Congressional districts 
and this final all-important generalization, it was 
not made clear. What is clear is that Lerche has 
had the courage (and the good judgment) to move 
beyond the narrow limits of the empirical data in 
offering his broader thesis concerning the foreign 
policy implications of the new political activism 
in the South. His willingness to use intuitive 
judgment for his mest significant finding is 
equalled by his diligence in hard quantitative 
analysis. Professor Lerche studied in depth the 
voting patterns of 126 Southern Congressional 
Districts. He also lived in the South, read and 
discussed and observed broadly, and he developed 
a feeling for “this perplexing region” which, he 
warns, “remains as mysterious as ever.” 

I do not agree. Thanks to Professor Lerche’s re- 
sourcefulness and sound judgment the South is 
less mysterious than it otherwise would have been. 
There will be many, along with me, who will find 
this to be the most illuminating study of Southern 
politics since V. O. Key’s monumental contribu- 
tion.— Joun C. Donovan, Bowdoin College, 


Politics and Legislation: The Office of Governor in 
Arizona. By Roy D. Morey. (Tucson, Arizona: 
The University of Arizona Press, 1965. Pp. 135. 
$4.00.) 


One of the most interesting features of this 
small volume is the successful combination of the 
historical-comparative analysis methodclogy with 
quantitative analysis. As the author notes in his 
preface, ‘‘Lest anyone be misled, it is not my 
belief that all knowledge about politics can be 
reduced to a numerical product. Quantitative 
methods can be valuable, however, if they are 
used with prudence and moderation,” Morey 
seems to have found a happy combination. In 
addition, his writing style makes this study easily 
comprehensible for the intended lay reader. 

The format is predicated on a tri-partite di- 
vision. Part I—“The Setting’ succinctly de- 
velops the constitutional background of execu- 
tive-legislative relationships in Arizona as well as 
the political setting of the forty-eighth state. 
Part II—“The Evidence” carefully examines the 
relationships of the Governor of Arizona and the 
state legislature, including an analysis of those 
traditional topics such as the veto, messages and 
special sessions, the impact of administration, the 
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informal tools and the Governor’s role as “chief 
legislator.” Part III presents a detailed case 
study of the efforts of Governor Fannin to secure 
the enactment of his program in 1962. This latter 
section reflects the personal experience of the 
author who served on Governor Fannin’s staff as a 
Fellow in State Government of the National 
Center for Education in Politics during 1961- 
1962. 

While the study is limited to a single state, the 
author’s criticism of the tendency of state and 
local government text books to generalize into 
error is well substantiated. Morey’s discussion of 
the budgetary process in Arizona demonstrates 
clearly the inherent danger of generalization from 
mere comparative analysis of statutory or con- 
stitutional provision. In short, the executive 
budget suggested by the formal provisions of 
Arizona law fails to materialize in actual practice. 

Special problems relating to Arizona and based 
upon the traditions and growing pains of what 
Morey calls, the “baby state’’ are of real interest 
to outsiders as a contemporary example of his- 
toric problems for most of the country. Only 
occasional references are made to other states but 
the contrasts and peculiar problems of Arizona 
are well drawn. 

Many traditional political practices which 
affect executive-legislative relationships in most 
of the states are not duplicated in Arizona. The 
assumptions made by many political scientists of 
both the formal and informal devices which a 
governor may employ to influence the legislative 
process become inapplicable in Morey’s study. 

This analysis includes some predictions for the 
future of Arizona. Morey makes the interesting 
point that the Supreme Court decisions on re- 
apportionment will assist in the development of a 
two-party system in the state by strengthening 
the Republican metropolitan areas of Tucson and 
Phoenix, an unusual phenomenon in American 
politics. 

Despite its geographic limitations, this study 
does suggest that similar efforts in other states 
will contribute significantly to our comprehension 
of state and local government.—J. H. BINDLEY, 
Knox College. 


The Federal Government Service, 2nd ed. EDITED 
BY WALLACE S. Sarre (Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1965. Pp. viii, 245. 
$5.95 Clothbound, $2.95 Paperbound), 


In 1954 the American Assembly published The 
Federal Government Service under the editorship of 
Wallace Sayre as a source book for participants in 
the Sixth American Assembly. The present vol- 
ume is a revision of that work under the same 
editorship with the same authors of individual 
chapters. Included in the volume are essays by 
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Herbert Kaufman tracing, historically, the growth 
and development of the federal personnel system, 
by Herman Somers describing the relationship of 
the bureaucracy to the President and Congress, 
by Harvey Mansfield describing and analyzing 
the impact of patronage on the bureaucracy, by 
Frederick Mosher explaining some of the “sticky” 
problems with respect to the maintenance of 
quality in the system, and by Everett Reimer 
spelling out some of the problems of maintaining a 
high quality personnel management system. As a 
source book the original volume certainly served 
ag valuable background material for Assembly 
participants particularly insofar as it presented 
the mature judgment of a group of eminent schol- 
ars and practitioners in the field of public adminis- 
tration. The appearance of the second edition is 
somewhat puzzling. There are no major revisions 
in empirical data presented by the authors nor are 
there any significant changes in evaluation of 
those aspects of the federal service dealt with by 
the authors. Kaufman has updated his historical 
section and other authors have drawn upon recent 
events for illustrative materials, but no major 
revision has been undertaken. 

In part the lack of genuine revision is justifiable 
in that the growth, relationships and problems of 
the federal system have not changed drastically in 
the past ten years nor has our understanding of 
them changed substantially. On the other hand 
there are a number of features which might have 
been seriously reexamined. Professor Somers’ 
essay on relationships between the Executive and 
Congress is written with a strong commitment to 
a concept of a monolithic unified Executive and 
Congress and with the view that the segmented 
autonomous subunits in both branches of govern- 
ment are deleterious to the maintenance of 
quality of the government service. However 
justified Somers may be in wishing for some 
semblance of order in our political system, pro- 
fessional civil servants are as much a part of the 
fragmentation which has taken place in our sys- 
tem as their political superiors. The refreshing 
and otherwise very sophisticated essay by Harvey 
Manafield on the impact of patronage on the ser- 
vice is somewhat hampered by his failure to draw 
distinctions between patronage in connection with 
high level policy appointments and pockets of 
patronage in lower levels within the service. 
Frederick Mosher has raised some really impor- 
tant questions with respect to quality in the ser- 
vice and the image problem. Although he makes 
some reference to the Kilpatrick, Cummings and 
Jennings study he might, in fact, have used it as a 
backdrop for his entire essay in view of the im- 
mediacy of the problems suggested in that volume 
with respect to the federal service. 

On the whole this volume is well written as one 


would have expected from the group of authors, 
but neither the authors nor the editor have ade- 
quately justified in my mind the need for a second 
edition.—_ Rosert FRIEDMAN, University of Michi- 
gan. 


Where Science and Politics Meet. By Jznome B. 
Wipsner. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1965. Pp. viii, 302, $6.95.) 


Jerome B. Wiesner, a communications engineer 
and executive over scientific and technical affairs, 
became science adviser to President John F. 
Kennedy in 1961. He served for three years then 
returned to the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology as Dean of the School of Science. 

By the time he joined the White House staff the 
position of science adviser—legally the job is 
Special Assistant for Science and Technology but 
few ever use this term—had become the most 
influential post in the government for the shaping 
of programs in research and development. Two 
predecessors and the firm demands of presidential 
responsibility for strategic programs had made 
the central office strong. The President’s Science 
Advisory Committee and the Office of Science and 
Technology had gained a say in both large and 
small decisions of what research should be done 
and in what scope. The adviser was chairman of 
the first and director of the second. 

In this book Mr. Wiesner published the lectures 
and statements he uttered during his tenure as 
presidential adviser. He adds some articles and a 
report on disarmament, with which he became 
involved as a member of the President’s Science 
Advisory Committee before he became adviser to 
the President. 

One should not expect an Assistant to the Presi- 
dent to reveal anything that isn’t available in 
news, journals, and government publications. Al- 
though Mr. Wiesner has done his best to introduce 
each section and to edit out the duplication, one 
should, indeed, question why such a “‘nonbook” 
should be read at all. This one has some nuggets 
divided widely by the usual official statements. 
These new items could have been written in a new 
and small book. Saving a reader’s time, however, 
is hardly the custom in this time of the collected 
volume. 

In pages 34-40, in a lecture delivered at Johns 
Hopkins, Mr. Wiesner gives a brilliant summary 
of the development of science and technology 
which makes the social {and political) conse- 
quences so critical. The truly significant bases for 
social change are not in end-uses but in the 
“understanding of atomic structure, a theory of 
the chemical bond, an understanding of atomic 
nuclei, the major advances in fundamental bio- 
logical phenomena, particularly at a cellular and 
sub-cellular level, and the development of in- 
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formation theory and feedback and control 
theory.” Then he thinks aloud about the proper 
percentage of the national product that should be 
spent for research and development. He suggests 
a budget for more research in some fields that 
have been neglected relatively, up to now. These 
fields are education, environmental health, civil- 
ian technology, natural resources, desalinization, 
oceanography, and the technical problems of new 
nations. He also thinks the United States should 
spend more on such under-supported fields of 
basic research as chemistry, social science, com- 
munications science, low energy nuclear physics, 
mathematics, and the engineering sciences. 

In the rest of the book Mr. Wiesner rewards a 
patient reader with an unconscious self-portrait of 
the best educated, best purposed type of scientist- 
engineer-political executive who controls federal 
policy for research and development. A credo for 
the whole group can almost be constructed from 
the expression of any one. 

Mr. Wiesner, for example, knows that a single 
department of science, long advocated by the 
more naive, would be a disadvantage to science as 
a whole. Science is much too pervasive in too 
many programs to be isolated. He thinks basic 
research should be supported for its own value in 
the increase of knowledge, but development 
should be started only when there is a clear need 
for the product. The choice of what to study in 
basic research must be left to the scientists. 

He accepts the present machinery for making 
grants knowing that it is filled with interlocking 
persons and institutions. “It is the product of 
evolution in a permissive atmosphere. ... But, 
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from the point of view of scientific accomplish- 
ment, there is great danger that much would be 
lost if highly structured arrangements were sub- 
stituted for those we now have.” Universities 
should administer government funds in more de- 
tail than now. 

He believes that help should be given universi- 
ties that have a potential for excellence in gradu- 
ate education and research. But he also believes 
“that it would be disastrous to the scientific 
enterprise if standards other than quality were 
made the primary basis for the allocation of 
money for support of basic research.” So the 
government should build “centers of research 
excellence.” These centers later might become 
competitive for grants for basic research. 

One can find in these papers a broad, humane, 
thoughtful public official. One cannot find much 
revelation of the politics of governmental science. 
There is no discussion of such big questions as the 
decision to expand space research and develop- 
ment at what cost to other programs. There is no 
discussion of the centers of power in federal sci- 
ence and no mention of the small number of “ings” 
who are said to control. There is no mention of the 
distortions in education and economy that may 
have come from the formula that money should 
go to where the excellence is, and no mention of 
how excellence is determined. There is no discus- 
sion of the question that ought to be closest to the 
heart of a top political excutive. Is there any 
better way to get more men with the broad train- 
ing and the broad social concern that all executives 
in science should have?—James L. McCamry, 
University of Wisconsin. 
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bia. Crime in the District of Columbia. Hearings. 
89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 

. Rail Rapid Transit for the Na- 
tional Capital Region. Hearings. Also Senate 
Report No. 637. 89th Cong., 1st Sess. 1965. 
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. Committee on Finance. Indemnity 
Insurance Coverage for Combat Service. Hearing. 
89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 

—. Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. Donable Surplus Property Program. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., 1st Sess. 
1965. 











. Establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development. 
Senate Report No. 536. 89th Cong., 1st Sess. 1965. 
. Federal Role in Traffic Safety. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., 1st 
Sess. 1965. 

. Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. National Wildlife Rivers System. Hear- 
ings. 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 

. Committee on the Judiciary. Com- 
munist Youth Program. Hearings before Subcom- 
mittee. 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 

. Constitutional Amendments. 
Senate Report No. 458. 89th Cong., lst Sess. 
1965. 




















. Distribution Problems Affect- 
ing Small Business. Hearings before Subcommit- 
tee. 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 

. Economic Concentration. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., 1st Sess. 
1965. 




















. Professional Sports Antitrust 
Bill—1965. Hearings before Subcommittee. 89th 
Cong., lst Sess. 1965. 

. Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. Amend the Public Health Service Act to 
Provide Adequate Medical Library Services and 
Facilities. Hearings before Subcommittee. 89th 
Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 

. Amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
89th Cong., lst Sess. 1965. 

. Amendments to the Federal 
Coal Mine Safety Act. Hearings before Subcom- 
mittee. 89th Cong., lst Sess. 1965. 

. Expand the War on Poverty. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., 1st 
Sess. 1965. 





























. Higher Education Act of 1965. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 89th Cong., Ist 
Sess. 1965. | 

. National Arts and Humanities 
Foundations. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
Also Senate Report No. 300. 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 
1965. 














. To Repeal Section 14(b) of the 
National Labor Relations Act. Hearings before 
Subcommittee. Also Senate Report No. 697. 89th 
Cong., lst Sess. 1965. 

. Select Committee on Small Business. 
Small Business Administration—1965. Hearing. 
89th Cong., lst Sess. 1965. 
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. Special Committee on Aging. Condi- 
tions and Problems in the Nation’s Nursing 
Homes. Hearings before Subcommittee. 89th 
Cong., Ist Sess. 1965. 


Other Federal 


Commission on Civil Rights. Hearings Held in 
Jackson, Miss. Vol. I: Voting. 1965. 

Department of Commerce. National Bureau of 
Standards. Computer Literature Bibliography, 
1946 to 1963. Miscellaneous Publication 266. 
1965. 

Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Public Health Service. Public Awareness and 
Concern with Air Pollution in the St. Louis 
Metropolitan Area. Prepared by Public Adminis- 
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tration and Metropolitan Affairs Program, 
Southern Illinois University, Edwardsville. 1965. 

Executive Office of the President. Bureau of 
the Budget. Inventory of Automatic Data Process- 
ing Equipment in the Federal Government. 
1965. 

General Services Administration. National 
Archives and Records Service. Office of Records 
Management. Source Data Automation. (Rec- 
ords Management Handbook: Mechanizing Pa- 
perwork.) 1965. 

Goddard Space Flight Center. Publications, 
1968. Vol. I: Space Sciences. 1965. Vol. II: 
Space Technology, 1985. 

Post Office Department. Bureau of Operations. 
National Zip Code Directory. 1965. 


COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT AND 
CROSS-NATIONAL RESEARCH 


Democracy in Germany. By Fritz ERLER (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1965. 
Pp. 139, $3.75.) 


Of the many German politicians who lecture in 
foreign capitals, Fritz Erler, the SPD’s “shadow” 
foreign minister and chairman of its parliament- 
ary party, has an outstanding knack for leaving 
ripples of afterthoughts in his wake. Known as the 
Bundestag’s outstanding debater, he has also this 
year been the first German Socialist to lecture in 
Franco Spain, where the frankness of his criticism 
has been as much noticed as it has on other 
occasions in Paris. In this little volume, based on 
the Jodidi Lectures at Harvard, Erler has sought 
to assess certain aspects of evolving German in- 
stitutions from a perspective in which the criteria 
of both the German actor and the American 
audience are joined. 

The result is an extremely readable little book 
in which quite objective assessments are inter- 
spersed with the policy preferences to which the 
author has become committed as a result of his 
political roles. One of the more interesting chap- 
ters is devoted to a discussion of the revived Ger- 
man armed forces. Here Erler seeks to meet resid- 
ual mistrust by stressing the positive side of the 
build-up of internal and external control mechan- 
isms on the military, and concludes that these are 
“now in keeping with a democratic society and 
are under proper contro! of a civil government and 
a freely. elected parliament.” In another interest- 
ing chapter Erler seeks to convey to an American 
audience just what it is that has happened to the 
SPD since the Bad Godesberg program, and here 


the terms and concepts employed come very close 
to those employed by political scientists. Erler’s 
main aim however is to win wider confidence for 
the thesis that German democratic institutions 
are this time here to stay and that they actually 
operate in the spirit of a pluralistic society. 
ARNOLD J. HEIDENHEIMER, University of Florida. 


The French Civil Service. By ROGER GRÉGOIRE. 
(Brussels: International Institute of Adminis- 
trative Science, 1964. Pp. xii, 363. $8.00.) 


This work is a revised and enlarged English 
version of a study originally published in French 
as La Fonction Publique in 1954. The author, a 
member of Council of State, was, after the War, a 
close collaborator of Michel Debré and as such 
participated in the reform of the Civil Service 
which led to the creation of the National School 
of Administration (E.N.A.) in 1946. For eight 
years he then served as Director of the newly . 
established Civil Service Directorate attached to 
the Prime Minister’s Office. The French Civil 
Service gives us the observations and prescriptions 
of a senior civil servant who has devoted much of 
his career to reforming the French Civil Service, 
attempting in particular to make it more demo- 
cratic in its recruitment and less rigid in its regu- 
lation of career streama. 

In his introduction the author states his inten- 
tion to break with a purely legal approach but 
warns that his analysis might still be disappoint- 
ing to political scientists and to sociologists. To 
anyone hoping to find here a study in the nature 
of those by Crozier on French Civil Servants, this 
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work will indeed be frustrating; it is a detailed 
catalogue of rules which govern the French ad- 
ministrative system. I admit a certain fondness 
for the exact presentation of laws and decrees in 
the full regalia of their serial number, year, 
month and day of printing; such as... “the 
Decree of 9 August 1953, which took effect on 
1 September 1953 and was amended by a decree 
of 26 December of the same year .. .” or “Decree 
No. 62-805 of 17 July 1962 and No. 62-114 of 1 
October 1962 (obtained) that on the following 1 
December the minimum salary, which had been 
raised to 3.153 frances as from 1 October 1962, 
would be 3.665 new francs. .. .”’? But this fondness 
should not be taxed too much. 

. The author describes the various categories of 
Civil Servants; presents in one of the better 
chapters the French conception of the Civil 
Service, giving proper importance to status, 
security and formation of closed groups; he pre- 
sents the system of recruitment at various levels 
of the service, but, strangely enough, is far too 
brief on the National School of Administration. 
I doubt the uninformed reader will realize that 
there are two separate entrance examinations, 
one for students and one for civil servants. That 
the segregation of civil servants from students has 
not produced the effects desired should have been 


added reason for presenting more fully the system 


devised in 1946 and for analyzing the reasons 
explaining its failure to obtain the desired in- 
service promotion from middle to upper ranks. 
The reader is introduced to the complicated 
French system of promotion and rating; to the 
rules regarding pay, pension, social benefits, 
leaves of absence, secondment and right to collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Throughout his analysis the author makes con- 
stant and welcome comparisons with British and 
American legislation and to a lesser but still large 
extent with the German, Belgian and Swiss sys- 
tems. These comparisons give some air to an anal- 
ysis which tends to be suffocating and often help 
to clarify French regulations by setting them 
between opposites; for example the comparison 
between the U.S., the British and the French 
conceptions of the relationship between civil 
servant and work-position is very clearly pre- 
sented. 

Regretfully, the author did not draw much on 
his extensive knowledge of the French Civil Ser- 
vice to describe actual situations and practices. 
For example it would have been interesting to 
know how Communists are in fact barred from 
sensitive positions or from taking civil service 
examinations notwithstanding laws preventing 
discrimination on political grounds; or how many 
and what kind of civil servants take advantage of 
the rules favoring their running for elections and 
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sitting in parliament. The serious problems 
created by civil servants serving on the personal 
cabinets of ministers are only briefly analyzed and 
lack illustrations. The disaffection for the Civil 
Service due to low pay could easily have been 
documented; the evidence is readily available on 
the quality of candidates sitting the E.N.A. or 
Polytechnique examinations, and on the number 
of them leaving school or the civil service after 
graduation, 

The clear and logical ordering of chapters, sec- 
tions and subsections in the table of contents 
compensates, to a limited extent, for the absence 
of an index.—J. A. Laponce, The University of 
British Columbia. 


Conflict and Decision-Making in Soviet Russia. 
By Srpney I. Pross. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1965. Pp. 312. $6.50.) 


This is a disappointing and irritating book. Dr. 
Ploss, assistant professor of political science at the 
University of Pennsylvania, is a Kremlinologist 
whose main thesis here is that one-man decision 
making is rarely present in the Kremlin. From 
1953-1963, Ploss says, one could single out three 
distinct groupings of political forces: authoritarian 
centralists (Malenkov, Molotov, Suslov, Kozlov 
et al.); centrists (Khrushchev and his followers); 
and reformers (Khrushchev and his followers). To 
illustrate his point, he attempts to show how 
these groups clashed over agricultural policy. The 
book, however, is not about agricultural prob- 
lems. Professor Ploss states that he has used no 
specialized agricultural journals or newspapers 
since his main interest is policy-making among 
Soviet leaders. In effect, he read all the central 
party and state organs from 1953-1963, took from 
them most of the major references to agriculture 
and then, it seems to me, tried to fit the speeches 
and proclamations into his master plan. 

Even so, one would be grateful if Professor 
Ploss had indeed proved that the behavior of 
Soviet leaders is usually consistent with their 
place in his spectrum of political groupings. He 
does not do so. Take, for example, the case of 
Matskevich, presently Minister of Agriculture of 
the USSR. When we first encounter him in 1955 
Matskevich (101) has just become Minister of 


Agriculture, a victory for the Khrushchev forces. 


But power apparently corrupted Matskevich so 
by 1959 (177) we find him an “authoritarian.” 
Thus the liberal reader is pleased when Matske- 
vich is replaced by “M. A. Ol’shanskiy (205), an 
agricultural scientist, which foreshadowed the 
ministry’s conversion to a scientific research 
establishment, avowedly on the initiative of 
Khrushchev.” Poor Khrushchev, however, just 
didn’t know how to separate the conservatives 
from the reformers for in 1962 “‘Ol’shanskiy of the 
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(257) generally ‘conservative’ body of agricultural 
scientists was replaced ... by a utilitarian party 
boss, Pysin,”’ thus marking another blow by 
Khrushchev against the conservatives. To some 
observers, these episodes might suggest that other 
factors, l.e., performance in office, personality 
clashes, the state of agriculture might have had 
something to do with the administrative shifts. 
Professor Ploss, however, steadfastly attributes 
every change to the clash of reformers with con- 
servatives. 

Throughout, one finds faulty logic. Ovechkin, a 
writer on agriculture, in 1952 praises the practice 
of raising rank-and-file farmers to the position of 
kolkhoz chairman. Khrushchev says the same 
thing, almost ten years later, and this is used as 
one proof that Ovechkin is Khrushchev’s “agent.” 
Izvestiya attacks money scandals in the Ministry 
of Agriculture four months before a big meeting 
on agriculture and Ploss assures us (161) that 
these exposures were part of Khrushchev’s plans 
to discredit the authoritarian centralists. A 1958 
party decree (138) condemning Stalinist practices 
in the regulation of music becomes, in the author’s 
interpretation, a veiled attack against the author- 
itarian centralists’ agricultural views. How, one 
wishes to shout, does Pless know these things? 

The author’s treatment of the problem of the 
conversion of collective farms into state farms is 
typical of his whole approach. Khrushchev, we 
are told, struggled mightily to stop these amal- 
gamations which were (217) a pet project of the 
authoritarian centralists, Suslov and Kozlov. 
Nowhere in this whole book is there one quotation 
from these. latter gentlemen to substantiate Ploss’ 
view. Instead, Matskevich (176), we learn, is 
their spokesman. In a December, 1959 speech, 
“Indeed Matskevich even advocated the merger 
of economically weak kolkhozes with strong 
kolkhozes and sovkhozes. This, of course, was 
sharply at odds with the viewpoint which 
Khrushchev had expressed at the 21st party Con- 
gress.” First, the use of the word “even” indicates 
that Ploss may not know that party policy from 
1954 on had generally approved of the conversion 
of some weak kolkhozes into sovkhozes. Second, 
Ploss unaccountably fails to note Matskevich’s 
opening remarks in this very same speech. For 
Matskevich directly quotes Khrushchev’s words 
at the 21st party Congress and agrees with the 
former Soviet leader that the two forms of agricul- 
ture, sovkhoz and kolkhoz will develop sepa- 
rately, but ultimately will merge into one form of 
“communist property.” Further on, in the same 
speech, Matskevich (authoritarian centralist that 
he is) declares that the state farms are too un- 
democratic in their administrative structure to 
serve as a model for agricultural organization 
under communism. Fourth, Leonid I. Brezhnev, 
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in his March, 1965, speech, without specifically 
mentioning Khrushchev’s name, indicated that 
one of Khrushchev’s main faults was the excessive 
conversion of collective into state farms. Fifth, 
Brezhnev and Kosygin, having denounced the 
Khrushchev policy, have now placed Matskevich, 
whom Ploss would have us believe strongly 
favored the conversion policy, in charge of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

In short, the book is both a poor example of 
Kremlinology and an inaccurate guide to Soviet 
agricultural problems.—ALLEN B. BALLARD, JR., 
City University of New York. 


Political Succession in the USSR. By MYRON 
Rusu. (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1965. Pp. xv, 223. $5.95.) 


For twentieth century autocracies the problem 
of transferring the mantle of authority from one 
leader to another in some kind of orderly fashion 
has been a peculiarly troublesome one, given the 
powerful, almost exclusive position of the leader 
in these systems and their rejection of tradition, 
their revolutionary attack on legitimacy, the 
absence of offices of authority, etc. In the case of 
the Soviet Union the question seemed largely an 
academic one for the space of nearly three de- 
cades, while Stalin exercised his monopoly of 
political power. In the last dozen years the sig- 
nificance of the question has been brought home 
to us all, prompting some—and Myron Rush 
among them—to conclude that, though it may 
not be the Achilles heel by which the Soviet sys- 
tem is to be destroyed, the succession problem is 
at least the source of recurrent, inevitable crises. 

Rush’s brief inquiry into the problem is pro- 
vocative but also disappointing. He begins in a 
summary, even casual fashion, sketching some 
common-sense observations on the nature of suc- 
cessions and relating his observations in an 
equally summary way to the leadership changes 
following the deaths of Lenin and Stalin. The con-. 
clusion that he draws is that it is the peculiar 
weakness of the Soviet system that it can function 
effectively only when headed by a powerful, per- 
haps autocratic leader, yet the system formally 
rejects such a role, obliging each new head to win 
acceptance through a long and probably bitter 
contest. Though in both successions it was the 
party secretary who was victorious, it was not the 
office itself which mattered but simply the oppor- 
tunities it afforded for competing more effectively. 
Rush speculates that the party Central Commit- 
tee might seize the initiative in a succession crisis, 
naming a single candidate to top posts in both 
party and government, but he rejects the pos- 
sibility at once as requiring the Central Commit- 
tee to place itself in bondage to a new master at 
the moment when it has been freed from the old. 
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In like manner he dismisses the possibility of an 
aging leader designating his successor in a way 
which might be made effective. 

The succession is likely thus to develop as a 
relatively unregulated conflict among competing 
interests and among ambitious candidates, a type 
of conflict, experience indicates, which may con- 
tinue for a considerable time. It is Rush’s prin- 
cipal argument that this conflict introduces a new 
element in Soviet politics, calling for a new inter- 
pretative theory. And the theory Rush suggests is 
what he terms a “cyclical theory,” by which he 
means that we ought not to expect the Soviet sys- 
tem to function in a stable way or with consistent 
policies but rather in phases which repeat them- 
selves in the following order: “a stable phase of 
personal rule in which it is difficult for the dis- 
affection that exists in Soviet society to gain 
political expression; an unstable phase of succes- 
sion crisis, in which dissident groups within the 
regime have an improved opportunity to influence 
politics; and a final phase, in which either the 
crisis is resolved, resulting in some modification of 
the regime and a new stability, or, what is con- 
ceivable but improbable, the dissolution of the 
Soviet regime.” The theory is of limited value, 
Rush agrees, for it suggests no particular strategy 
for the West but only the urgency of recognizing 
the “variability of the Soviet regime” and hence 
the necessity for flexible strategies. If a more 
direct conclusion can be drawn, it is that the 
second phase is a paralyzing one during which 
political energies are devoted chiefly to resolving 
the succession crisis, leadership is able to perform 
only an “arbitral function,” and the system can 
do little more than mark time. 

Given the modest nature of his interpretative 
theory, Rush is forced back in his exploration of 
the Khrushchev succession to the uncertainties 
of personalities, offices, and policies. Among the 
questions he examines are: the degree to which 
Khrushchev manipulated offices beneath him to 
* prepare for the succession, thereby weakening his 
own position; the effort Khrushchev made to re- 
place Stalin’s system of mutual surveillance by 
competing institutions with his own system of 
reliance on the party machine exclusively, its 
loyalty to be assured by deliberate segmentation 
of the machine and by rotation in office; the roles 
of figures such as Brezhnev, the ‘‘heir-presump- 
tive,” Podgorny, the “counter-heir,’’? Kirilenko, 
the balancing figure in the party’s Russian Bu- 
reau, etc. The conclusions Rush draws are frankly 
speculative as well as suggestive. 

The study is disappointing in its failure to 
explore the ongoing features of the Soviet system 
as they may be affected by the succession prob- 
lem. To what extent, for example, might we 
anticipate that the stimulus provided by the 
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succession crisis to the formation of effective 
intra-party fractions might cut away at the 
party’s traditional monolithic principle? Or, 
again, might not the form of collective leadership, 
characteristic of the leadership succession conflict, 
move the Soviet Union toward an oligarchic sys- 
tem? Or, more broadly, might it be useful to sug- 
gest a “developmental”? rather than ‘‘cyclical”’ 
theory of Soviet politics with the expectation that 
succession crises may serve as the principal focal 
points for transformation of the traditional Soviet 
system, which in turn may modify the pattern of 
future successlons?—RogBeErt 8. SuLLIVANT, Uni- 
versity of Missourz at St. Louts. 


Government and Politics in the Nordic Countries. 
By Nits ANpR&N. (Stockholm: Almqvist & 
Wiksell, 1964. Pp. 241. 28 Sw.kr.) 

Iceland Extends Its Fisheries Limits. By MORRIS 
Davis. (Norway: Universitetsforlaget, 1963. 
Pp. 136. 28.75 D.kr.) 

Norden: Crossroads of Destiny and Progress. By 
Vincent H. Maumsrr6m. (Princeton, New 
Jersey: Van Nostrand Searchlight, 1965. Pp. 
128. $1.45.) 

Iceland: Reluctant Ally. By Donatp E. NUECH- 
TERLEIN. (Ithaca, New York: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1961. Pp. xiii, 213. $4.50.) 


When Professor Andrén’s Modern Swedish 
Government was noted in the March, 1962, issue of 
this REVIEW, it was pointed out (p. 203) that 
surveys in English of Swedish government and 
politics were relatively abundant, compared to 
those on her neighbors. Since then, two good 
books have come out on Norway—Storing’s 
Norwegian Democracy (see this Review for June, 
1964) and Valen and Katz’ Political Parties in 
Norway (see this Review for March, 1965)—and 
two fascinating case studies have appeared on 
Iceland, as described below. Still neglected are 
Denmark and Finland. Andrén has stopped the 
gap with his Governments and Politics in the 
Nordic Countries, which covers Denmark, Fin- 
land, Iceland, Norway, and Sweden. The last 
English-language multi-nation survey of Scan- 
dinavian governments appeared in 1951. 

Following a brief introduction, the author takes 
the five countries in turn, each in a section of 
several chapters on constitutional history, the 
franchise, legislative procedure, the executive, 
the administration, and political parties. Apart 
from passing reference to public opinion and 
pressure groups, the approach is institutional. A 
final section compares the categories of the previ- 
ous ones and ends with chapters on local govern- 
ment and Scandinavian regionalism, respectively. 
Ten pages on the institutions of local government 
in five countries is too much or too little; the 
chapter either should be expanded or deleted. 
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Otherwise, the author, who is chairman of the 
political ‘science department at Stockholm Uni- 
versity, has done an excellent job of portraying 
the salient governmental features of the five 
Northern countries. 

Andrén’s book is necessarily contemporaneous, 
Professor Malmstrém—geographer at Middle- 
bury College in Vermont—takes a different tack, 
primarily historical and geopolitical. Norden: 
Crossroads of Destiny and Progress traces the 
international relations of Denmark, Finland, 
Iceland, Norway, and Sweden, both among them- 
selves and with the rest of the world. Slightly 
more emphasis is given to modern times. Malm- 
ström and Andrén can well be read together as 
introduction or refresher. The latter would have 
been improved as a rezerence work by the addi- 
tion of a general index. 

The two major issues which have dominated 
Icelandic politics since the end of the second 
World War have been dissected in a pair of case 
studies. Each is well written and has the virtue of 
relating internal political configurations—publie, 
parties, pressure groups, and political institutions 
—to external relations. 

In Iceland: Reluctant Ally, Dr. Donald Nuech- 
terlein portrays Iceland’s stance in the Cold War, 
as reflected in domestic policy toward the United 
States’ NATO airbase at Keflavik. The story 
centers on the Icelandic parliament’s 1956 de- 
cision (since rescinded) to demand the expulsion 
of American armed forces. The author did his 
research while serving as press officer of the 
United States Embassy in Reykjavik. 

Professor Davis, now of Ilinois, spent less time 
in Iceland than did Nuechterlein, and did not 
learn the language. He relied judiciously upon 
interviews in English and upon translations of 
documents and periodicals. In Iceland Extends Its 
Fisheries Limits, Davis describes the 1958 exten- 
sion of exclusive fishing boundaries to twelve 
miles which culminated in the codfish war be- 
tween Iceland and Great Britain. 

For the intellectual voyager, these books open 
four more paths to the Northern countries of 
Europe.—Stanury V. ANpeRsoN, University of 
California, Santa Barbara. 


Finland in Crisis 1940-1941: A study in small- 
power politics. By ANtHony F. Upton. (Ithaca, 
New York: Cornell University Press, 1965. 
Pp. 318. $7.50.) 


Aristotle’s approach to the fall of the tragic 
hero can be interpreted in two ways: a fatal flaw, 
which makes the hero’s fall inevitable and re- 
moves his actions from the realm of moral judg- 
ment, or an error in judgment, which is the result 
of deliberate choice among real alternatives, and 
which therefore can be criticized. Tragedy, of 
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course, characterizes the lives of nations as well as 
fiction. Nowhere in political life is the importance 
of the meaning of tragedy clearer than in the fate 
of smaller nations in the Second World War. Fin- 
land was perhaps an extreme example. During the 
Winter War in 1939-1940 the Finns were almost 
universally acclaimed as heroes, but the military 
collapse of Finland in 1944 saddened few outside 
that country. 

Whether Finnish leaders had real policy alterna- 
tives during the Second World War is still a very 
important political question. Apologists for war- 
time Finnish policy argue that Finnish leaders did 
only what they had to do, and therefore cannot be 
held responsible for the catastrophe which faced 
defeated Finland in 1944, These apologists, of 
whom the most important is Arvi Korhonen, 
maintain that after the Winter War Finland had 
no choice but to seek assistance in strengthening 
its defences wherever such assistance was avail- 
able. As it turned out, only Germany was willing 
and able to sell arms to Finland. German assis- 
tance was paid for by the granting of transit rights 
over Finnish territory to German troops en route 
to occupied Norway. From this transit agreement 
the road led to Finish participation in Operation 
Barbarossa, and to Waffenbriiderschaft with Adolf 
Hitler. Those who argue, on the other hand, that 
the war of 1941-1944 could have been avoided, 
judge Finnish political leaders of those years 
severely indeed. The most vigorous attack upon 
these leaders came from an American scholar, 
C. Leonard Lundin, in his important study of 
Finland in the Second World War. 

At long last an objective umpire has appeared. 
Upton, a young British historian with few axes to 
grind, has provided an honest and factually de- 
tailed picture of the controversial events between 
the Treaty of Moscow in March, 1940, and the 
outbreak of war between Germany (and Finland) 
and the Soviet Union in June, 1941. It is now 
clear that the possibilities for Finnish neutrality 
after March, 1940, either in cooperation with 
Sweden or alone, were substantially greater than 
apologists for Finnish policy have conceded. There 
were real alternatives, and most Finnish political 
leaders did not even bother to explore them. 
Among these leaders only J. K. Paasikivi, then 
Ambassador to Moscow, seriously attempted to 
ensure that the Winter War would be Finland’s 
last war. When it became clear to Paasikivi that 
his government was willing to initiate a war of 
revenge to undo the harsh terms of the Treaty of 
Moscow, he resigned. 

The official Finnish policy, of course, could 
hardly be publicized. The four or five members 
of the inner circle of the government therefore 
lied to Parliament, to the less powerful members 
of the Cabinet, and even to each other. Candor 
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was reserved for dealings with the Germans, since 
it was assumed that the new world order would be 
German. General Halder wrote in his diary in 
early June, 1941: “The Finnish High Command 
has squared its plans with ours and seems to be 
going atit with every ounce of energy.” Upton con- 
cludes that the inner circle of the Finnish leader- 
ship was “guilty of one terrible error of judge- 
ment ...the destiny of nations, even of small 
nations, is determined by the choices of men, not 
by impersonal historical forces.” Even if this is 
true, it does not apply to ordinary Finns, who 
were not permitted to discuss—let alone to decide 
—their impending fate. When Operation Bar- 
barossa had been implemented, Finland’s largest 
newspaper, the historical voice of Finnish liberal- 
ism, proclaimed that Finland must be grateful to 
Hitler for his protection. Long rows of white 
. crosses in every Finnish village suggest that this 
expression of gratitude was premature.— MARVIN 
RINTALA, Boston College. 


The Civil Service of Pakistan: Bureaucracy in a 
New Nation. By Henry FRANK GoopNow. 
(New Haven and London: Yale University 
Press, 1964. Pp. vill, 328. $6.75.) 


The first duty of anyone asked to review this 
book would seem to be to dispel the ambiguity of 
its title for readers not familiar with Pakistan’s 
governmental arrangements. In Pakistan there 
are many ‘‘civil services,” superior and subordin- 
ate, of which “The Civil Service of Pakistan” is 
only one, an elite corps of a few hundred “‘general- 
ists” at the top of the heap. It is the Pakistani 
equivalent of the British “administrative class.” 
The book under review is a study of this power 
elite, with only tangential references to Pakistan’s 
other ‘“‘Central Superior Services,” such as the 
Foreign Service, the Audits and Accounts Service, 
and the Police Service. 

Goodnow first became ‘‘extremely interested in 
the Civil Service of Pakistan and in its predeces- 
sor, the Indian Civil Service,” while serving 
(1954-57) “as a public administration member” 
of a University of Pennsylvania team responsible 
for establishing an Institute of Public and Busi- 
ness Administration at the University of Karachi. 
(p. vii) In 1959 he completed a doctoral disserta- 
tion at Columbia University entitled “The CSP: 
An Appraisal of the Higher Civil Service in the 
Governing of Pakistan.” The present book is an 
outgrowth of the dissertation. 

Factually, the book seems to me sound and as 
comprehensive as one could reasonably expect it 
to be. Gathering the materials for it was in itself 
no small accomplishment, and no mean contribu- 
tion to our growing body of data about Asian and 
African bureaucracies. My own experience in 
Pakistan during part of the period that Goodnow 
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was there suggests that he probably had to con- 
tend, among other things, with insufficient and 
fragmented sources of information, distrust of the 
motives of his research, a tradition of secrecy in 
governmental affairs, and a very high degree of 
sensitivity and self-protectiveness on the part of 
most CSP members. Merely as a source of reliable 
factual information on one important Asian bu- 
reaucratic elite, his book has value. 

It is, however, intended to be far more than a 
“fact-book” on the CSP. Goodnow’s real goal is to 
present his comprehensive personal evaluation of 
this elite corps “as a Participating Institution in 
the Governing of Pakistan.” (Part of the title of 
Chapter 10) 

In my estimation, he succeeds rather well at 
this, though I may be led astray by the coin- 
cidence of so many of his value judgments with 
my own. On the other hand, it can be said that 
they “jibe” also, in all essentials at least, with the 
findings of Rowland Egger and Bernard Gladieux 
in studies never released for general circulation 
outside Pakistan. and largely suppressed there. 
(Egger’s study, “The Improvement of Public 
Administration in Pakistan,” was sponsored by 
the Ford Foundation and submitted to the Pakis- 
tan government in November, 1953; Gladieux’s, 
entitled ‘‘Reorientation of Pakistan Government 
for National Development,” was done for the 
Pakistan Planning Board in 1955.) Less sweep- 
ingly critical of the CSP is Ralph Braibanti’s 
“The Civil Service of Pakistan: A Theoretical 
Analysis” (South Atlantic Quarterly, Vol. 58 
[Spring, 1959], pp. 258-304). However, this inter- 
esting and well written essay is not really com- 
parable with Goodnow’s work or with the Egger 
and Gladieux reports. It is not similarly compre- 
hensive in its intended scope; it is an examination 
of the implications of the CSP’s “generalist”? and 
“literary” traditions and biases for Pakistani 
administration and national development. Good- 
now comes much closer to telling “the whole 
truth” about the CSP, it seems to me. 

“The whole truth” is complex. Examined in the 
book are the origins of CSP attitudes, traditions, 
and procedures; recruitment and training policies; 
the multiple roles played by CSP officers at cen- 
tral, provincial, and local levels; CSP relations 
with the President, politicians, the public, and 
“other bureaucracies” (civilian and military); the 
“secretariat system” of administration which has 
been one of the main safeguards of CSP domin- 
ance; the “generalist versus specialist’? problem 
(Braibanti’s essential theme); and CSP control 
over the assignment, promotion, pay, perquisites, 
and discipline of its own members. The picture 
that emerges is that of an extremely influential, 
prestigious, self-conscious, self-protective, and 
tradition-bound elite. The great question raised 
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by the book (and by other studies of Pakistani 
public administration) concerns, not the compe- 
tence, dedication, and integrity of individual CSP 
members, but the CSP as an institution. Does it 
not need to be modernized and modified and 
brought into better balance with the other ele- 
ments of Pakistan’s political system? Egger, 
Gladieux, Braibanti, Goodnow (and Beckett) 
think yes. 

Though it certainly should be read by anyone 
interested in Pakistan or in comparative public 
administration generally, the book is not without 
some obvious weaknesses. Most importantly, it 
has been outrun by events, always a major hazard 
of this type of research. The great bulk of Good- 
now’s data and insights are pre-1958. He has 
tried to remedy this situation by adding a chap- 
ter on developments under Ayub Khan. In- 
evitably, this chapter (Chapter 11) is sketchy and 
incomplete. Whether the new regime will effect 
any fundamental change in the CSP, and its role 
in the governance of Pakistan, remains an un- 
known. The same problem creates a stylistic dif- 
ficulty (I would in any case describe the book’s 
literary style as competent but not distinguished). 
Goodnow is hard put to know when to use the 
present tense and when the past. The result is a 
good deal of jumbling of tenses which ultimately 
becomes a minor irritant to the reader, as well as 
being the source of some ambiguity. Finally, 
Chapter 1 of the book, in which Goodnow under- 
takes to provide a conceptual and perceptual mat- 
rix for his analysis by generalizing about ‘“Bureau- 
cracy and Political Power in the New States,” 
seems to me rather weak.—Pau., L. BECKETT, 
Washington State University. 


The Civil Service in New African States. By A. L. 
Apu. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1965. 
Pp. 242. $6.00.) 


The luxury of precision and certainty that 
Louis XIV demonstrated with his egotistical pro- 
vocation “L’état, c'est moit” is lost to the con- 
temporary political world. Today the state can- 
not be packaged so neatly. What is the “moi” of 
the complex modern state and particularly the 
developing African states: the leader with ex- 
ceptional skills and appeal; masses with the vote 
and veto; nationalist movement with its arsenal 
of non-violent and viclent weapons; dominant 
political party; powerful economic enterprises 
and related trade associations and labor unions; 
government, or civil service? Clearly none by it- 
self is accepted as the state, for in some measure, 
varying considerably to be sure, all participate in 
its composition and power structure. In British 
Africa the Colonial Service locally came close to 
being the “moi,” never completely however, but 
the civil service in the successor states inherited 
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no such power. The politics of nationalism, as 
well as the manner in which the British Govern- 
ment handed its responsibilities over to African 
political leaders, resulted in a diminished though 
by no means negligible position for the civil ser- 
vice in these new states formerly under British rule. 
Its influence, if far from supreme, is nonetheless 
weighty for obvious reasons: traditions of 
“strong” administration; government direction of 
programs for economic development and nation- 
building; extensive public sector activities, and 
wide-spread approbation of African socialism as 
the public ideology. Hence, there has emerged na- 
tional civil services deemed critically essential to 
but not dominating the ships of state in Africa. It 
is to this version of the civil service in former 
British African dependencies Mr. Adu addresses 
his inquiry in this work. 

An authority of impeccable credentials and in- 
comparable experience in the civil service field, 
Mr. Adu, Ghanaian by nationality and an inter- 
national civil servant, has delineated with sharp 
clarity his aim in writing this study, an aim that 
fixes the span of coverage, sets the direction, and 
imposes certain limitations. Through it, he is en- 
deavoring, as he says, to help Africans “under- 
stand the principles which have applied to the 
establishment and structure of the system of 
public service we have inherited as well as the 
policies which governments have adopted for its 
future development.” In as much as British civil 
service traditions are his point of departure, he 
makes no attempt to apply his observations to 
services drawing upon the French or Belgian 
traditions. Such an approach, it may be noted, 
stands in considerable contrast to an alternate 
approach centering around ‘development admin- 
istration” as being pertinent to all developing na- 
tions regardless of their imperial ties in the colo- 
nial period. 

The breadth of Mr. Adu’s study, brief as it is, 
is admirable, for he offers comments deliberately 
or in passing on most aspects of the topic, includ- 
ing the perplexing problems of Africanization 
and political loyalty. His method is of his own 
choosing and will not satisfy fully those readers 
who prefer the evidence of case studies or insights 
of anecdotes. As he knows thoroughly of what he 
writes, the author tends to treat issues and situ- 
ations in a rather abbreviated and abstract 
manner. 

For example, he examines, as of first impor- 
tance, the relationship between a minister of the 
government and a permanent secretary. He re- 
counts that in the British tradition the civil 
servant of this rank must serve his minister 
loyally but objectively and in turn the minister 
should refrain from subverting or compromising 
politically this type of official. In general terms 
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Mr. Adu indicates that in Africa both have 
lessons to learn in this connection, not the least of 
which is the value of respect and confidence. Yet 
at no point does Mr. Adu relate some of the ac- 
tual experiences of permanent secretaries in the 
last few years or assess the dynamics of actual 
postures in this regard. The practitioner, no less 
than the student, may acquire a useful perspec- 
tive from such a review, regrettably absent. More- 
over, he leaves virtually unexplored the theory 
and practice of the minister-permanent secretary 
relationship in the prevailing African context, 
with (a) tendencies towards the emergence of one- 
party systems in lieu of the bi-party Westminster 
model with a government and loyal opposition; 
(b) preference for the ‘strong executive” type of 
government with the legislature in a reduced 
role; (c) personalism in even professional relation- 
ships; and (d) gaps in education and experience. 
It should not be thought that Mr. Adu is unaware 
of this side of the picture, for his sensitivity to the 
local conditions is notably evident throughout 
the study. 

To sum up Mr. Adu’s thesis, the African states 
stand to progress through the realization of the 
basic values of the Whitehall model, such as “‘in- 
tegrity, impartiality, eficiency of service, loyalty 
to the government of the day and devotion to 
duty.” The appropriate conditions for their real- 
ization, as well as alternatives, he leaves to other 
authors to ascertain——JULIAN R. FRIEDMAN, 
Syracuse University. 


From French West Africa to the Mali Federa- 
tion. By Wittiam J. Fourz. (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1965, Pp. xiv, 
235. $6.50.) 


The contours of the political landscape in 
French-speaking West Africa are now in the 
process of being filled in with almost the same 
startling rapidity that these ten sovereign states 
acquired independence half a decade ago. Almost 
overnight, the once meager English-language 
bookshelf has been filled with such valuable con- 
tributions as Ruth Schacter-Morgenthau, Poli- 
tical Parties in French-Speaking West Africa; I. M. 
Wallerstein, The Road to Independence: Ghana 
and Ivory Ceast; Aristide Zolberg, One-Party 
Government in the Ivory Coast; and Victor T. Le 
Vine, The Cameroons from Mandate to Independ- 
ence. This group is now enlarged by the appear- 
ance of William J. Foltz’s excellent anatomy of 
the Mali Federation. 

Foltz has sought insight into the nature of 
transitional politics in West Africa by selecting a 
focus of analysis rather different from the others 
cited; rather than examining political parties, or 
making a “country study,” he has explored the 
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compressed life cycle of the Mali Federation 
(1959-1960). This abortive exercise in super- 
territorial unification was conceived by its sup- 
porters as an effort to achieve decolonization 
without “balkanization” in the former adminis- 
trative federation of Afrique Occidentale Française. 
Of the eight former component territories of 
AOF, only four (Senegal, Soudan, Upper Volta, 
and Dahomey) were prepared to consider a joint 
destiny, and the tentative affiliation of the latter 
two to the embryonic Mali enterprise lasted only 
a few weeks. However, Senegal and Soudan did 
make a serious effort to achieve political unifica- 
tion; they became independent as “Mali” on 
June 20, 1960, and for two months lived together 
within the same political framework. Ultimately, 
the unresolved issue as to whether cohabitation or 
full union was the goal tore the federation apart; 
Senegal seceded in August, and Soudan was left 
with only the new appellation of Mali as a perma- 
nent memorial to the stillborn partnership. 

Foltz traces the life history of “Mali” as a fed- 
eration, centering his study primarily upon the 
Senegal-Soudan relationship; the relationships of 
the other prospective participants are only periph- 
erally treated. The major part of the work is a 
political history of the immediate antecedents of 
the federation, 1956-58, the details of its forma- 
tion, its functioning, and its rupture. The author 
describes his objective as the answering of two 
specific questions: Why was the federation 
formed? Why did it fail? In providing his answers, 
he has made excellent use of a wide range of docu- 
mentary materials, and numerous interviews 
with key actors during extended field work in 
1960-61. 

One may detect traces of a determined effort 
to apply sophisticated methodological techniques 
to this study. Foltz, however, has been plagued by 
intractibility of his subject matter, as have many 
other students of African politics. It proved im- 
possible to utilize a systematic interview schedule, 
and the political and environmental constraints 
made interview situations non-comparable, even 
when comparable questions could be asked. The 
one offering on the altar of quantification which 
survived is the weakest chapter in the book, 
‘Economic Integration in French West Africa” 
(Chapter 3). Based upon Deutschian theory on 
the relationship between economic transaction 
flows and integration potential, this section is an 
opaque analysis of export-import relationships be- 
tween the ex-AOF territories, with the outcome 
nothing more than what would be immediately 
suggested by examination of a railway map. An- 
other mathematical experiment, a content analy- 
sis of leading Dakar and Bamako newspapers, has 
been modestly relegated to the appendices; the 
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latter did yield some interesting data supporting 
the view that Senegalese politics are more 
personalized than those in Soudan. 

The contribution of this book lies in the discern- 
ing, persuasive analysis of the difficulties of knit- 
ting together dissimilar political systems. Al- 
though both were essentially one-party states, the 
character of the ruling parties was sharply differ- 
ent. Union Soudanaise was a monolithic, dis- 
ciplined mass movement, which could be counted 
on to pursue a single purpose. The Union Pro- 
gressiste Sénégalaise was an uncertain alliance of 
radical youths, conservative Muslim marabouts, 
Lamine Gueye’s Dakar patronage net, a highly 
sophisticated and acculturated elite, and a large 
mass of peanut farmers. Thus Senegal was always 
in a fundamentally unequal negotiating position; 
while the Soudan delegation would be immune to 
splintering, on any given issue there was likely to 
be one or more group from the Senegalese side 
which would defect. The author resists the temp- 
tation to impute all misfortune to the former 
metropole; French influence remains substantial, 
and Foltz presents a convincing discussion of its 
means and ends during this period, but without 
exaggerating its impact on the outcome. 

There are points at which the reader’s appetite 
for detail may not be fully satiated. More might 
have been said, for example, about the short- 
lived Dahomey and Upper Volta association with 
the Federation at its early stages. The theoretical 
discussion of Mali as a case in political integration 
through federation might have been carried fur- 
ther in drawing more widely from the available 
body of literature; Deutsch is not the only con- 
tributor to this debate. 

But to ask all these things perhaps reflects un- 
due greed. There is every cause to be highly 
pleased with what Foltz has given us: an authori- 
tative, well-written, important contribution to our 
understanding of African politics —CrRAWFORD 
Youne, University of Wisconsin. 


An African Bourgeoisie: Race, Class and Politics 
in South Africa. By Leo Kurer. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press; 1965. Pp. 452. $12.50 
cloth, $2.95 paper.) 


The political sociology of South Africa cannot 
escape the calculus of racial conflict, but not many 
studies go beyond that conclusion. Leo Kuper’s 
skillful and absorbing study starts where others 
have stopped, illuminating the relationship be- 
tween differences in the social situations of “‘the 
‘upper’ occupational strata of African society” 
and perceptions of political alternatives. The re- 
sult is a new appreciation of the subtleties of 
social tension in South Africa and a number of 
interesting suggestions concerning the signifi- 
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cance of class—which Kuper candidly limits to 
the category of “occupational milieu’’—in the de- 
termination of African political attitudes. 

Bourgeoisie is Kuper’s shorthand reference to 
African professionals, traders, and senior govern- 
ment and municipal clerks who comprise the 
African upper occupational strata. Inside South 
Africa they are important for their revolutionary 
potential, as they are rising groups, struggling on 
the one hand against traditional birthright pre- 
rogatives, as well as against racial privilege on the 
other. Traditional tribal-status and racial distinc- 
tions converge in the government’s avowed aim of 
restricting the African’s civic position to tribal 
“citizenship.” In this way the embourgeoisifica- 
tion of the African is doubly hostile to official 
policy and the role of the bourgeoisie invested 
with oppositionist tendencies by its very exist- 
ence. Given a shift in the pattern of racial 
domination, the African bourgeoisie would furnish 
the new men of power, thereby duplicating the 
political development of the post-colonial states 
of tropical Africa. 

This is a work of massive but unobtrusive 
scholarship, informed by obvious but controlled 
passionate opposition to the systematic deper- 
sonalization of human life in South Africa. In 
documenting the ambivalence of roles and the 
fragile ambiguity in the positions of these Afri- 
cans, Kuper indicates that patterns of interracial 
contact are ‘‘complex and varied,” retaining cer- 
tain latent possibilities for racial accommodation. 
Nevertheless he writes under no illusion about the 
prospects for the African bourgeoisie. He is well 
aware that official policy pushes slowly toward 
eliminating the avenues for political co-operation 
among the races in South Africa. 

“The objective core’ of research (Kuper’s 
phrase) is confined to Africans, mostly Zulu, in 
Durban. Research procedures embrace interviews, 
questionnaires, the analysis of records and ob- 
servations growing out of the author’s ‘“‘participa- 
tion in South African society over many years.” 
The discussion swings gracefully back and forth 
from considerable detail to general conclusions, 
accounting for gaps in coverage without apparent 
loss of significance, although it is probably fair to 
note that not all of Kuper’s description of inter- 
persona] relations are relevant to the interests of 
political scientists, 

What makes the work pertinent to political 
science is Kuper’s abiding concern with the prob- 
lem of political change, his intense interest in 
political choice and the role of social situations. 
Against the background of a society “saturated 
with racialism” (sketched with masterful co- 
gency), Kuper is engaged in investigating mea- 
sures of class differentiation and the resulting pat- 
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terns of attitude and behavior which modify the 
choices that lie between complete acceptance of 
the present system of suppression and routinized 
insecurity and absolute opposition to it by force 
and violence. One of the major hypotheses emerg- 
ing from such an investigation—which Kuper ap- 
proaches first from the viewpoint of perspectives, 
then by occupational group and finally by modal 
organizations—is that the nature of the Africans’ 
involvement in racial conflict varies with differ- 
ences in the social situations of particular groups. 
Within the bourgeoisie, status incongruity and 
the type of occupational setting especially affect 
political choice, although the choice, as one might 
suspect, lies within the limits set by a general re- 
jection of racial subordination. 

Kuper carefully lays out the variables possibly 
interfering with a monolithic racist rejection of 
the present system. Occupations differ in the op- 
portunity they provide for interracial contact; 
e.g., African clergymen deal with White clergy- 
men more than African teachers communicate 
with their White counterparts (perhaps this con- 
tributes to the higher intensity of political in- 
volvement on the part of African teachers). 
Occupations differ also in amount of exposure to 
competition; e.g., African professionals are less 
exposed than African traders. Indeed African 
traders are among the most vulnerable groups 
within the bourgeoisie, since the promotion of 
African entrepreneurship conflicts with the aim of 
restoring traditional societies, it collides with the 
economic interests of the government’s Afrikaner 
supporters and it creates a base for challenging 
European power. Occupations may exhibit con- 
tradictions between practice and doctrine and 
thus give rise to varying adjustments to other 
institutions, etc., etc. In consequence the reader is 
sensitized to several new dimensions in compre- 
hending patterns of political change. 

The author’s examination of three cases of asso- 
ciational life—an Advisory Board, a sports asso- 
ciation and political organizations—permits a 
glimmer of hope regarding racial “adjustments.” 
“The politics of football” appears to foster non- 
racial sentiments in relations with White sports 
associations. A sort of ‘‘balance of racial intereste” 
approach obtains. The desire for international ap- 
proval or affiliation, coupled with the prepared- 
ness of international sports tribunals to withhold 
valued recognition, have compromised the gov- 
ernment’s aim of eliminating interracial contact 
in sport. Without equating sports and politics, 
Kuper suggests that a similar process may be ap- 
plicable in the potential role of the United Nations 
in influencing the course of domestic policy in 
South Africa. The slight movement toward 
“deracialization,” as exemplified in football (and 
to a lesser extent in the English-speaking 
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churches), a history of interracial contact, con- 
tinually enlarging areas of economic interde- 
pendence of the races and a rather flexible com- 
mitment to apartheid on the part of the Afrikaner 
government all combine, in Kuper’s view, as 
“forces making for accommodation between the 
races,” 

An evaluation of the possibilities for UN sanc- 
tions falls outside the author’s province, but even 
if.the UN could muster the resources and the de- 
termination, Kuper’s painstakingly honest and 
balanced assessments do not allow any more op- 
timism than questioning the complete inexorabil- 
ity of racial civil war. Repeatedly, his sharp ob- 
servations encapsulate the anguish and frustra- 
tion of groups whose livelihoods are turned into 
instruments of self-debasement and self-mockery. 
As he briskly notes, “A numerous and well-armed 
ruling class, partly fortified by the religious sancti- 
fication of apartheid, may be expected to fight for 
survival with great determination and ruthless- 
ness.” Elsewhere he describes the “totalitarian”’ 
sweep of controls over the personal lives of the 
Africans, leading to brutalization of White and 
Black alike. While the African political organiza- 
tions struggle to suppress emotions of race hatred 
with intellectual rejections of racism, the govern- 
ment “deforms many of its subjects to its own in- 
firmity.’? Many readers may feel that the evidence 
assembled by the author does not permit even the 
tentative hopes pressed forward by him for a 
nonviolent solution.—_Harvry GLICKMAN, Haver- 
ford College. 


Poor Countries and Authoritarian Rule. By Mavu- 
rick F. Nevrevp. (Ithaca: Cornell University, 
1965. Pp. xiv, 240, $5.00.) 


This is a most intriguing book and one which 
should stimulate thought as well as controversy. 
The author sets out his theme strikingly in the 
opening pages: ‘‘Astronauts will reach the cold 
moon long before the nations of the world will lift 
the curse of poverty from the brow of mankind 
and secure human dignity as the birthright of all 
human beings on earth.” Of the world’s three bil- 
lion people, two-thirds live at a subsistence level 
in countries where the per capita national income 
falls below $200 and the median rate of annual 
growth in gross national product is the slowest of 
the nations of the world—thus widening the dis- 
parity of wealth between rich and poor nations. 
Within the latter, nationalist leaders spring forth 
espousing utopian answers to the poverty issue. 
With independence, grandiose and all too often 
impractical schemes, sold by slogans and but- 
tressed by military coercion, produce falling pro- 
duction and further discontent. Ultimately, force 
predominates and authoritarian political systems 
are installed in place of popular government. 
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Professor Neufeld, already established as a 
highly knowledgeable specialist of Italian eco- 
nomic and political systems, now endeavors to 
draw from Italy’s experiences parallels to happen- 
ings in Asia, Africa, and Latin America and con- 
tends that “Italy, of all the countries in Europe 
with extended experience of industrial change 

.. even today still resembles most closely the 
emerging nations of the world in the character 
of its past and present economic, cultural, poli- 
tical, and social development.” This can best be 
seen through nine major historical propositions 
which, when taken in broad terms, offer a more 
or less chronological flow of developments in 
Italy and similarly in most of the poor countries 
of the world’s developing areas. 

Neufeld’s analytical approach-~and this con- 
stitutes most of his book—is to define each of the 
nine propositions in terms of Italian history and 
then elaborate their applicability to Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. He suggests that (1) cultural 
nationalism usually preceded political national- 
ism, while foreign rule defined the state’s geogra- 
phy and foreign ideas fostered liberation move- 
ments; (2) there followed a rejection of these 
foreign influences and the search for a distinctive 
national character and mission; (3) but the ful- 
fillment of nationalist goals depended upon inter- 
national political-economic-social events and, 
very importantly, changes in world public opin- 
ion; (4) the achievement of independence reim- 
planted awareness of such chronic social maladies 
as illiteracy and parochialism and caused leaders 
to extend the central government’s authority to 
counter threats to national solidarity; (5) at 
the same time, the founding fathers expanded 
public works and military budgets at the expense 
of public welfare and entered into relations with 
other countries that often led to costly adventures 
in territorial aggrandizement; (6) pre-independ- 
ence’s high expectations were largely nullified 
with nationhood as economic gulfs widened; (7) re- 
pression followed; foreign radical doctrines ab- 
sorbed early by the intellectuals anticipated 
effective economic growth by years and froze 
answers to the challenges of industrial life even 
before it appeared. (8) These seven historical de- 
velopments set out certain conditions—an essen- 
tially agrarian economy, labor’s tie with political 
groups, and uneven industrial growth that de- 
limited the extent of unionism-—~which shaped the 
labor movement and, in turn, societal develop- 
ment. Finally, (9) all of these factors had the 
cumulative effect of advancing the rise of the 
authoritarian state, though “that self-proclaimed 
novel form of government did not advance in- 
dustrial progress against the backward pull of his- 
torical forces any more swiftly than the looser and 
less involved devices of liberal parliamentary sys- 
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tems.” In this regard, Fascism’s success lay not in 
bringing off any economic miracles, but rather in 
consolidating Party power domestically and up- 
grading Italy’s international prestige—a failure 
and a feat characteristic of Sukarno, Ne Win, 
Ayub Khan, Nasser, Ben Bella, Touré, Nkrumah, 
and Nyerere. 

The foregoing list of political leaders implies 
one of the weaknesses of Neufeld’s broad treat- 
ment of the historical propositions. For if, as he 
alleges, they can be applied in general form to all 
the developing areas (except for his discussion of 
Proposition 8), only a modest case is made for 
Latin America. While Sukarno’s Indonesia and 
Nkrumah’s Ghana stand at center stage, Castro’s 
Cuba is left outside the stage door. Such an 
analytical approach will naturally tend to empha- 
size exemplary models, but if the hypotheses are 
to possess validity, they must be tested more 
broadly. Occasionally, too, minor statements of 
factual interpretation could be challenged-— 
thus, why not rank Costa Rica with Uruguay and 
Chile as enjoying governmental stability? (p. 
154) 

On the other hand, much remains to be com- 
mended in this study. The propositions them- 
selves provoke interest as focal points for further 
analysis and the genuine effort at comparative 
evaluation is laudable. Proposition 8, dealing with 
labor, is strongly augmented with a lengthy ap- 
pendix which stands by itself as an insightful sur- 
vey of the labor movements of Japan, Egypt, 
Latin America, and the former British West 
Indies. The author’s writing is lively in style and 
lucidly communicative and his argument rests 
upon rich documentation. This is an exceptional 
book which deserves the attention of economists 
as well as political scientists —Brn G. BURNETT, 
Whittier College. 


Self-Government in Modernizing Nations. EDITED 
BY J. RoLtanp PreNNock. (Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1964. Pp. viii, 120, 
$4.95.) © 


This small volume of essays, edited by J. Ro- 
land Pennock, makes an admirable “‘first reader” 
on the problems facing the new nations in their 
quest for the benefits of modernization, The book 
is thoughtful and provocative, and it raises many 
of the significant questions which must be con- 
sidered in trying to understand the most moment- 
ous and dynamic movement of our times. The 
movement has challenged the world of scholar- 
ship; it has also challenged the policy-makers, who 
have scanty theoretical foundations to support 
their expensive and sometimes dangerous actions. 
The title chosen for this volume, while perfectly 
adequate, shows how difficult it is to find suitable 
labels to apply to this massive political ferment; 
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the term “self-government” is too restrictive; 
“modernizing? does not isolate the subject 


matter, for the industrial countries are also pro- - 


ceeding with their own “modernization” at break- 
neck speed; and “nations” seems too precise a 
word for countries where tribal affinities are 
strong. 

The problem of analyzing and comprehending 
this development is described by Professor 
Lucian Pye in a prescient introductory chapter. 
Professor Pye argues that comparative analysts 
have reached an impasse, with cultural relativists 
stressing the unique aspects of the various poli- 
tical systems whereas political modernization as- 
sumes the existence of general principles which 
have not yet been discovered. An escape from this 
impasse may be found in trying to seek ‘‘a clearer 
understanding of how the contemporary forces at 
work in the world are likely to affect the par- 
ticular experiences of currently underdeveloped 
countries.” In this extensive diffusion of culture 
which we are now witnessing, the “practices, 
standards, techniques, and values” of the Western 
industrial world are being “‘imposited” on the 
non-Western world and a world culture is devel- 
oping whose standards are generally recognized 
_as being the essence of modern life. The unde- 
veloped countries are making adjustments to 
modernity in various ways, reconciling the uni- 
versals of world culture to the parochial expres- 
sions of local culture, and, in Pye’s view, this 
process of blending lies at the heart of the 
modernization process. It is in this area that the 
values of democracy can play an important part, 
and Professor Pye finds a close association be- 
tween democratization and modernization. 

However, in practice, the new countries have 
not found it easy to adjust the parochial claims of 
traditional life to the requirements of a Western- 
type political and legal system, and some of the 
difficulties they have encountered are discussed 
by Francis X. Sutton, who as an officer of the 
Ford Foundation has been professionally con- 
cerned with strengthening African institutions. 
_ Self-government for African states was advocated 
by many Westerners on moral grounds, Mr. 
Sutton points out, but the countries achieving in- 
dependence have been “‘uncertainly equipped” to 
man their own affairs. The negotiations for in- 
dependence were carried through under the as- 
sumption that Europeans would continue to 
serve African governments, but in many countries 
where this trained cadre has been largely replaced 
by local talent there has been a deterioration in 
administrative standards. 

The chapter contributed by Professor 
Thomas L. Hodgkin is entitled, “The Relevance 
of ‘Western’ Ideas for the New African States,” 
but the placing of quotation marks around the 
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word Western puts us on our guard that there is 
doubt in some quarters about the appropriate- 
ness of the adjective. And so there is. Professor 
Hodgkin does not develop the topic, basing his 
reticence on what he calls the confusion about the 
meaning of Western ideas, a misunderstanding of 
the political process of modern African states, and 
“the lack of an adequate frame of historical 
reference.” He prefers to stress the elements of 
freshness in African political thinking, thereby 
dispelling “the illusion that Western democratic 
ideas have been exported to Africa in the same 
kind of way as bicycles.” However, the Hodgkin 
explanation of African development seems too 
particularistic, too contrived, and does not ring 
true for many parts of Africa. 

Professor Hodgkin quotes Tom Paine, “I sup- 
port your revolutions,” and challenges the 
“British Burkes” who try to frighten him with the 
reminder that revolutions have a habit of eating 
their children and their sympathizers. “In that 
case,” he says, “I must be content to be eaten.” 
While Professor Hodgkin is waiting for the fag- 
gots to be lit, or the pot to boil, the problems re- 
main. To take one example, a great deal of con- 
structive work is being devoted to ‘modernizing”’ 
African law and building it into a broadly-based 
legal system, and in this enterprise the applica~ 
bility of Western concepts is constantly relevant. 

In the chapter “Communism and the Emerg- 
ing Nations, Professor Zbigniew Brzezinski points 
out that we are now living in an age where ‘‘na- 
tions are being shaped consciously and developed 
purposely” and that the Marxist-Leninist doc- 
trine is “inadequate as a framework for analysis 
of the complex phenomena of the contemporary 
world.” Many intellectuals of the new nations, he 
says, have found attractive such theories as that 
proposed by Walt Whitman Rostow in The 
Stages of Economic Growth. Whether this is good 
or bad economic history, “it is an excellent foun- 
dation for an ideology of transition,” it gives a 
sense of mission to the elites, and it also gives 
them some notion of when their mission is con- 
cluded. A sense of purpose and ends is necessary 
“if these countries are to go through a stage of de- 
velopment which is rapid yet does not involve a 
commitment to totalitarianism.” 

The volume concludes with a chapter on 
American policy toward political development, 
contributed by W. Howard Wriggins, a member 
of the Policy Planning Council of the Department 
of State. Most of the crises of the past fifteen 
years have occurred with the emerging countries, 
Mr. Wriggins says, and he discusses a series of 
problems which face the policy-makers in Wash- 
ington. We are now back on square one, to the 
headlines which we put aside when picking up the 
book, and we are confronted with problema rang- 
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ing from guerilla insurgency to the overthrow of 
long-standing tyranny.-RoLanp Young, North- 
western University. 


Technical Assistance in Public Administration 
Overseas: The Case for Development Administra- 
tion. By Epwarp W. WEIDNER. (Chicago: 
Public Administration Service, 1964, Pp. xi, 
247. $8.00.) 


No dimension of technical assistance overseas 
holds greater potential interest for political 
scientists than the work in public administration. 
Here, uniquely, as compared with agriculture, 
public health, education, civil engineering, or 
community development, knowledge and theory 
of political science is required, and the field ex- 
perience gained can contribute to our expanding 
interest in comparative government and political 
development. It is ironically disappointing that, 
nevertheless, the aid administering agencies have 
made limited use of political scientists, and those 
who have gone on overseas assignments in public 
administration have, for their part, contributed 
little to the growth of theory and knowledge in our 
discipline. 

Among the notable exceptions to this general- 
ization is Edward W. Weidner. Emerging from the 
main stream of political science, with a primary 
interest in American local government, he went on 
to serve as chairman of the political science de- 
partment at Michigan State University, where he 
first became involved in technical assistance by 
helping to establish a contract program of that 
university in Viet Nam. Subsequently, as director 
of the Institute of Research on Overseas Programs 
at Michigan State, from 1957-1961, Weidner 
carried on extensive overseas interviewing and ob- 
servation in 23 countries of Latin America, Asia, 
the Middle East and Africa, as well as the head- 
quarters of the United Nations and American 
private and public agencies sponsoring overseas 
programs. As vice chancellor of the East-West 
Center in Hawaii, subsequently, he has continued 
his interest in this field, and played an active role 
in the Comparative Administration Group of the 
American Society for Public Administration. 

Weidner himself is one of the first to admit the 
limited horizons which have handicapped operat- 
ing programs tackled through public administra- 
tion assistance as contained within the ‘‘triple 
threat”? of personnel, budgeting-finance, and 
organization and methods. (p. 19) The extent and 
character of these programs is fully and lucidly de- 
scribed in the first two-thirds of his book: part one 
dealing with “Programs” and part two with “Re- 
sults.” Under programs, Weidner describes the 
stated goals of the major operating agencies, 
which are also characterized as to operating 
methods. The backgrounds and orientations of 
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the key personnel involved in the agencies, in the 
field teams, and in the host governments are also 
described. 

The second part of the book describes the 
academic impact of the programs on the curricula, 
students, teaching methods, and research output 
of the beneficiary institutions, and explains why 
the impact on the host governments, through in- 
service and “participant” training, and through 
consultation and other techniques has been 
generally modest if not inconsequential, Weidner 
acknowledges that various defects in the pro- 
grams——poor techniques, inadequate personnel, 
organizational weaknesses, shortsighted goals— 
have been partially responsible. But a deeper ex- 
planation, he thinks, lies in the gap between the 
available theoretical framework and socio-politi- 
cal and administrative realities. He writes: 

Public administration’s response to the challenge of political, 
social, and economic development has been one of means unre- 
lated to ends, of enshrining the so-called principles of public 
administration the world around regardless of the goals or the 


conditions surrounding & particular administrative system. 
(p. 159) 


The third part of the book, entitled “Signifi- 
cance,” gives Weidner’s analysis of the political 
and economic context of administrative reform, 
stresses the educational system in relation to the 
preparation of civil servants and the socialization 
of citizens for participation in governmental 
processes, and advocates a developmental per- 
spective as the key to effective use of technical 
assistance in public administration. 

Weidner pinpoints the crucial political basis of 
administrative development. He writes: ‘°... in 
some cases national development and administra- 
tive change will have to await greater political ma- 
turity,” “Effective leadership and stability at a 
responsible level greatly facilitate the improve- 
ment of administration...’ and “The bureau- 
cracies of the less developed countries tend to be 
both powerful and isolated. Their position of 
power encourages them in a lack of responsibility. 
Their isolation contributes to their lack of respon- 
siveness.” (pp. 162, 167, 169) 

A more effective approach to technical assist- 
ance in public administration would evolve, 
Weidner believes, if it were based on the concept 
of “development administration.” For him, 

Development administration is the process of guiding an 
organization toward the achievement of development objectives. 


It is action oriented, and it places administration at the center in 
facilitating the attainment of development objectives. (p. 200) 


It is not clear to this reviewer, however, 
whether the initiative for stating and enforcing 
developmental goals can be taken by officials in a 
state bureaucracy, or whether the goals can be 
attained, if so defined, without the support of 
powerful organizations including even a mass 
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movement political party outside the bureau- 
cracy. 

Weidner states that the “administrative base” 
.for development administration consists of two 
elements: 

First, the personnel that man the bureaucracy must be 
sympathetic to, even positively concerned with, national de- 
velopment, in addition to having administrative, professional, 
and technical capability. Second, administrative organization, 
procedures, and processes must be adapted to furthering de- 
velopment ends. Both elements are based on the assumption, of 
course, that development politics has set goals for the nation as a 
whole, (p. 207) 


But this is precisely the most troublesome 
point. As Weidner’s book amply demonstrates, 
technical assistance has been most effective in 
those countries where political institutions and 
leadership have provided a framework for ener- 
gizing and rewarding officials who dedicate them- 
selves to the tasks of modernization. But where 
such institutions are lacking or ineffective, where 
power rests predominantly in rather than outside 
of the bureaucracy, it is not clear how foreign ad- 
visers can help generate them. “The task of tech- 
nical assistance in public administration,” Weid- 
ner says, ‘‘is to further both of the elements of de- 
velopment administration-—-as well as to give 
what assistance it can to furthering development 
polities.” (207) 

No doubt it was not within the scope of the 
volume under review to consider how foreign aid 
can be used to further ‘development politics,” 
yet until we have learned more about the 
processes of political change and how they are, or 
can be, influenced by conscious design, it is this 
reviewer's conviction that we may be helping to 
create, through our technical assistance programs, 
precisely the opposite results of those we aim at. 
“Tf an efficient bureaucracy is developed,” Weid- 
ner writes, “ahead of a strong political system, 
the desirable balance between them is lacking.” 
(p. 166) Yet without such a balance, a country 
may be heading either for a breakdown and stag- 
nation, or for autocracy and tyranny.—Frep W. 
Rreqes, M.I.T., on leave, 1965-66. 


The African World, A Survey of Social Research, 
ED. FOR THE AFRICAN STUDIES ASSOCIATION BY 
Ropert A. Lystap. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1965. Pp. 575. $15.00.) 


A comprehensive inventory of accumulated 
knowledge and research needs and achievements 
in the African field has been compiled under the 
sponsorship of the African Studies Association. 
The majority of the contributors would be gen- 
erally acknowledged as the ranking Africanists in 
their respective fields. Although the coverage and 
focus of the 18 chapters is somewhat uneven, and 
some were submitted long before publication, 
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overall this inter-disciplinary inquest into the 
state of Arican studies has produced a valuable 
reference volume.—M. C. Y. 


Between Two Empires: The Ordeal of the Philip- 
pines 1929-1946. By Turopors FRIEND. (New 
Haven and London: Yale University Press, 
1965. Pp. xviii, 312. $7.50. 


There is a newness and freshness of flavor about 
this volume which in the reviewer’s judgment give 
it considerable value. The author’s readable writ- 
ing style and his excellent scholarship, in which a 
number of relatively untapped sources are em- 
ployed, contribute to this conclusion. Indeed it is 
clear that unusually good use was made of original 
materials in this study. These include the Philip- 
pines National Library’s Quezoniana Collection 
(where papers of both Quezon and Osmefia are 
located), the papers of Jose P. Laurel, captured 
Japanese documents, materials from the National 
Archives in Washington, the papers of W. Cam- 
eron Forbes, J. R. Hayden, and Henry L. Stim- 
son, the archives of the Roosevelt Memorial Lib- 
rary, and several other sources. Also, use is made 
of a vast assortment of individual interviews, 
quite a number of which appear to be significant. 
An excellent final section of the work is devoted to 
a review of source materials. Being nearly ex- 
haustive, this section is very valuable and should 
be of great help to scholars in diverse disciplines. 

The study is full of details and insights which 
are significant and interesting. Much of this un- 
derscores what was already known, but almost in- 
variably in so doing the author uses some new ma- 
terials and thus sheds new light. At other places 
new information emerges. 

Friend’s commentary on the movement for in- 
dependence is one of the many interesting sections 
of the book. The reluctance of many Filipinos to 
move into the sphere of full independence was of 
course known. Friend’s documentation makes it 
clear, however, that this sentiment was rather 
widespread. 

The personalities of both Quezon and Osmeiia 
are set in fuller perspective than is usually the 
case in such studies. The scope of the Quezonian 
drive, determination, maneuverability, and du- 
plicity are interestingly brought out at various 
places in the volume. Perhaps in this connection 
the Hare-Hawes Cutting—Tydings-McDuffie 
controversy is among the most revealing. Through 
all of this the popularity of Quezon and his tre- 
mendous ability show clearly. His political in- 
stincts were extremely sharp and they reinforced 
his almost animalistic affinity for power. Yet in 
this connection the reader often finds himself im- 
mensely sympathetic to Osmefia whose constitu- 
tionalism, reserve, detachment, and essential de- 
cency gave him weapons, which however, were 
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inadequate in themselves for conflict with Quezon. 
Perhaps, nevertheless, they were sufficient to give 
him a unique moral position in Philippine history. 

Among the many important topics discussed in 
the book is the brief consideration given to the 
American military policy prior to the second 
world war. This is a matter which many Ameri- 
cans may prefer to ignore because it does not pre- 
sent a very flattering picture. Neither the glow of 
Fil-American friendships, nor the glories of Mac- 
Arthur’s return, nor even the unique compliment 
of consistent Filipino backing for the United 
States erases the essertial fact that the United 
States was not prepared to defend the Philippines 
adequately. Since the Philippines was a territory 
under American sovereignty, the United States 
had an obligation to be prepared for a real de- 
fense. Lacking the ability or determination to do 
so, this country should have abandoned the 
archipelago early enough so that the Philippines 
could make her own adjustment to Japanese 
power. With a singular disregard for essentials 
the United States did neither, and for this folly 
there was needless death and suffering. But this is 
really part of a more comprehensive international 
ineptness which was the natural offspring of iso- 
lationist philosophy. The Philippines was merely 
an unintended victim. 

In summary, Friend’s interesting and readable 
work represents a real contribution to knowl- 
edge about the Philippines. It should be widely 
read and well received.—H. B. Jacon1nt, Southern 
Illinois University. 


Chinese Communist Education: Records of the First 
Decade. CoMPILED AND BDITED BY STEWART 
Fraser (Nashville: Vanderbilt University 
Press, 1965. Pp. xvi, 542. $10.00.) 


The relation between education and politics in 
20th century totalitarianism is generally regarded 
as a key to important political questions. The 
bearing of a refined intellectual tradition on the 
emergence of modern dictatorships, and vice 
versa, continues to be the object of probing in- 
vestigation. Because hard information about this 
relationship in Communist China is still relatively 
so inadequate, we are prepared to welcome every 
serious effort to increase our knowledge and 
deepen our understanding. We have seen what 
education’s role proved to be in European total- 
itarianism. We suspect that the subservience of 
education to politics on the Chinese meinland is 
similar, but more so, But facts are not easy to 
come by. 

In the volume under review Professor Fraser 
presents us with a three-tiered study of the 
topic. One is reminded of insulated tiers because 
there is little passage back and forth between 
layers. The first 69 pages present the compiler’s 
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capsule review of principal trends in higher edu- 
cation under the Communists mainly in the dec- 
ade 1950-60 plus preliminary remarks on the 
period after 1944. The next 336 pages provide 48 
speeches, articles, and documents on—or related 
to—education within the inclusive dates, Febru- 
ary 1944 to October 1960. These, in the words of 
the subtitle, comprise “Records of the First 
Decade.” The final 84 pages are devoted to a 
bibliography of English language works under 17 
headings dealing mainly with educational matters 
but including some more general historical back- 
ground. A preliminary bibliographic essay will be 
helpful to those outside the China field who are 
unacquainted with the major translation agencies. 
These are described in clear detail and identify, 
at the same time, the sources of documents in this 
compilation. 

First, a word about the compilation, Always, of 
course, there is an inherent interest in a statement 
of any kind from someone near the heart of a vast 
social upheaval like China’s. We want especially 
to hear the voices of shapers of policy. These are 
indicators of what is going on. But organized in- 
dicators are more useful than a random selection, 
and to this reviewer this collection appears to be 
little more than random. The only principle of 
order is chronology: two documents in 1944, one 
in 1949, the remainder spread over ten years 
averaging four and a half documents per year. Yet 
we are promised that “Here... are outlined the 
plans and ideals for all levels of education as a 
means of reshaping China...” When will the 
publishing industry be held to account for reason- 
able standards of truth-in-packaging? Aside from 
a single document dealing with standards of con- 
duct for middle schoo! students and passing refer- 
ences elsewhere to elementary levels, they deal al- 
most exclusively with higher education and the 
intelligentsia as a class. Despite the book’s title, 
the compiler himself is obviously preoccupied with 
higher education in his introductory essay. And 
instead of an outline of plans and ideals, we en- 
counter this random selection of speeches and 
articles spread over a decade—all in some way 
relevant to higher education and the role of intel- 
lectualsa—but surely not a systematic outline of 
educational programs and objectives. Readers 
rightfully expect a meaningful topical arrange- 
ment, or a grouping of documents by sources (for 
domestic as against foreign consumption), or 
classification by leading spokesmen. At one point 
we are promised that ‘“‘the collection ... will give 
various illustrations of the different political 
movements and indicate the development of an 
educational and political philosophy.” (p. 21) 
One movement is poignantly illustrated by four 
samples of self-deprecatory confessions by leading 
intellectuals. If other movements are systematic- 
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ally illustrated, this reviewer failed to get the 
point. 

As for the development of an educational phil- 
osophy, one can justifiably ask, on the basis of 
this presentation, What philosophy? The docu- 
ments disclose the obvious drive toward linking 
theory and practice and the combining of educa- 
tion with labor in a variety of institutional forms. 
But this seems essentially to be a political strategy 
in Communist China which no amount of verbal- 
izing can elevate to much of an educational phil- 
osophy. 

The compilation would have been substantially 
more useful had the compiler’s essay been related 
clearly to each document setting it In a meaning- 
ful context. Or the documents might have been 
grouped topically with the essay addressed to the 
significance of each topic. Or, at least, each docu- 
ment might have been introduced by a more ade- 
quate and precise indication of its significance. 
Some entries have none at all. Obvious questions 
are ignored: for instance, the constitution of the 
All-China Federation of Students is dated Feb- 
ruary 1960 (p. 341) when it was established in 
1949. No explanation. At the conclusion of a 
Yang Hsiu-feng article, a note (p. 840) says, 
“For a different set of enrollment figures and 
goals of education...see Yang Hsiu-feng... 
pp. 301-307 in this collection.” In making sense 
of the discrepancy, the reader is left to himself. 

The extensive bibliography has been compiled 
with considerable care and with special attention 
to unpublished dissertations on education in 
China. Students especially of comparative educa- 
tion will probably rely on it heavily. Students of 
Chinese politics will find it less useful. When the 
bibliography is a major portion of the work, it in- 
vites comment on what appear to be lacunae. 
Under “Bibliography, Reference, and Docu- 
mentation” (p. 422) the Journal of Asian Studies 
‘Bibliography of Asian Studies, 1962” is listed 
but not the remaining JAS (and F#Q) annual 
bibliographic issues. The American Universities 
Field Staff Select Bibliography (1960) is listed but 
not its two supplements. T. L. Yuan’s Economic 
and Social -Development of Modern China: A 
Bibliographic Guide is listed but not his massive 
China in Western Literature. The China Year 
Books (both missionary and governmental), the 
Missionary Research Library resources, the 
American Historical Association Guide to His- 
torical Literature would appear to belong in his 
compilation. Finally, it must be said that the 
bibliography would make a stronger bid for at- 
tention if it were at least selectively annotated. 

One last word. Surely the central fact about 
Chinese Communist education is simply that the 
Party controls and exploits education for its own 
ends. This large volume manages to make this 


point only by indirection -——MELvILLE T. KEN- 
NEDY, JR., Bryn Mawr College. 


Local Government in Japan. By KURT STEINER. 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1965. 
Pp. ix, 564. $10.00.) 


Professor Steiner has given us not only his long- 
awaited study of Japanese local government, but 
a brilliantly thorough work which will be valuable 
to all students of comparative government. While 
admittedly stressing the legal aspects of pre- and 
postwar governmental relations, the book rises 
far above the formalistic, descriptive level by 
keeping the central problem of local autonomy al- 
ways in sight. Deeply committed to the theory 
that local autonomy insures against authoritarian 
national government, Professor Steiner raises a 
series of provocative questions with relevance far 
beyond his Japanese case study. 

“Local autonomy did not fail in Japan; it was 
never established.” (p. 470) Prewar Japan never 
tried to decentralize politica] power, first because 
of the felt exigencies of Meiji modernization and 
later because of rising militarism. Dr. Steiner’s 
personal service in the Allied Occupation of Japan 
(SCAP Legal Section) gave him a unique vantage 
point to observe Occupation reforms in local gov- 
ernment. His sad conclusion cited above reveals 
his dissatisfaction with the incomplete nature of 
those reforms which failed to give autonomous 
functions and tax bases to the local entities. 
“Only when the local political process itself has 
become democratic will local government become 
the training ground for democracy envisioned by 
de Tocqueville, John Stuart Mill, and Lord 
Bryce. The democratization of local politics is an 
important challenge confronting present-day 
Japan.” (p. 469) One may quarrel with this equa- 
tion of decentralization with democracy, but 
Professor Steiner’s argument is the most complete 
and well-documented report of this subject avail- 
able. It deserves wide circulation and careful 
study. 

The first part of the book provides background 
on Japanese local government in the feudal era; 
under the prewar centralized system; and as 
affected by the Occupation reforms. Like most 
developing nations, prewar Japan preferred the 
French model in educational, police, and local 
governmental controls. The Home Ministry, 
pivotal agency to control domestic administration 
before 1945, was abolished by the Occupation. 
Local governments were made fully elective and 
given major control of police and schools, but Oc- 
cupation second-thoughts, financial weakness of 
local governments, and the tradition of looking 
up to Tokyo limited the practical effectiveness of 
decentralization. 

The major portion of the book deals with post- 
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1952 local government as seen in the legal and 
operational dynamics of an independent Japan. 
Successive chapters deal with the constitutional 
framework; prefectural and municipal organiza- 
tion; neighborhood associations (banned by the 
Occupation but revived under other names); the 
“muddle of functions’; the financial dependence 
of local government; interrelations between levels 
of government; and two excellent final chapters on 
citizen participation in local government. He 
shows how the conservative post-Occupation re- 
gime has partially recentralized police, schools, 
and other functions. The Autonomy Ministry may 
not be a revival of the cld Home Ministry, but it 
performs many similar duties of advising, super- 
vising, and guiding the local governments. Revi- 
sions of 1952 and 1956 brought the pendulum 
“somewhere In between the centralized system of 
prewar days and the decentralized system insti- 
tuted by the Occupation” (p. 255). The press, 
unions, Socialists, and other groups have deterred 
conservative projects to appoint governors or 
combine prefectures into larger units, Professor 
Steiner might have cited the many government 
opinion polls to show public disapproval of some 
of the shelved proposals, proof that Tokyo does 
listen to mass opinion. 

This reviewer especially enjoyed the discussion 
of the political role played by local Red Cross and 
P.T.A. associations in such cities as Osaka, con- 
firming 1953 reports of local Osaka politicians. 
National motivation behind the widespread move- 
ment to amalgamate villages and towns into 
“new cities”? which retain rural traditions is also 
clarified as part of the recentralization trend. 

Is stronger local autonomy desirable or prac- 
tical for Japan? Professor Steiner thinks so, given 
a genuine popular will. Yet the “progressives” 
(Socialists) might well drop their hostility to 
centralization if they came to power. A nation 
smaller than the state of California, with serious 
problems at home and abroad, might find it im- 
practical to decentralize. Our own national ex- 
perience shows that even the wealthiest nation on 
earth cannot solve many problems on a local 
basis. Progressive-conservative views of local 
autonomy differ, as do voting rate patterns, in 
Japan and thé United States. Perhaps the balance 
of national power in Japan should be tilted further 
toward the localities, but this is unlikely to occur. 

“Local entities must not be simply agents of the 
state, but must stand between the individual] and 
the state.” (p. 474) Ideally, this may be defensi- 
ble. Professor Steiner shews clearly, however, that 
the postwar struggle over local autonomy is 
largely a reflection of the larger national struggle 
between the conservative majority and the left- 
wing minority. The opposition fears any conserva- 
tive restriction on unions, students, teachers, and 
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other client groups, but is not hostile to central 
government economic and welfare programs. Yet 
the psychological and ideological base for the kind 
of local autonomy urged in this book seems most 
uncertain. Ironically, efforts of the Tokyo govern- 
ment to create outlying industrial cities may help 
to build stronger local government. Much of the 
political success of the quasi-religious Soka 
Gakkai and its political arm, the Komeite, derives 
from urban dissatisfaction with the low level of 
municipal services in Japan, The governing Lib- 
eral-Democrats, for their own future, must give 
more attention to local problems. 

The book is enriched by 21 tables, a bibliogra- 
phy of Japanese and English-language works, and 
the good practice of placing parenthetical foot- 
notes on the page and others at the end of the text. 
This work shows evidence of years of devoted re- 
search and meticulous scholarship. It will long 
remain the definitive work on Japanese local 
government, and a valuable source for all students 
of comparative local government.—Dove.as H. 
MENDEL, JR., University of Wisconsin—Mil- 
waukee. 


Communist China’s Crusade, Mao’s Road to 
Power and the New Campaign for World Revolu- 
tion. By Guy Wint. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1965. Pp. 136, $4.50.) 


The academic world is fortunate to have Pro- 
fessor Guy Wint’s new contribution, Communist 
China’s Crusade. It deals in depth with a wide 
range of problems and interpretations. As a pro- 
found scholar of contemporary Asia, he offers 
new meanings to the widening rift between China 
and Russia, the future role of Japan in Asia, 
China’s relentless expansionism in the coming 
decades, and the inherent Soviet hesitation (or 
reluctance) to get involved in Asia except sup- 
porting the domestic anti-Western forces when it 
was expedient. He explains powerfully Stalin’s 
failure in China in 1927 and the subsequent rise 
of Mao Tse-tung and his home-made revolution. 

In this volume the author contributes many 
additional interpretations and meanings to the 
chain of events in Asia since 1920’s when Com- 
munism became a factor in Asian nationalist 
movement. He reminds us that it is a mistake to 
think of Mao’s victory as “the result of Russian 
planning;” nor is it correct to believe that 
Russia “strove ceaselessly to promote the ad- 
vance of Communism in Asia.” (p.2) Stalin’s 
acceptance of the Kuomintang Government 
after 1945 proved again his underestimating of 
Mao’s personal ability and the strength of his 
party organization. It is, however, important to 
note that Stalin’s domination of Chinese Com- 
munist party during the pre-Mao era (1921-84) 
was dictated by his struggle with Trotsky. Blind 
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instruction to the CCP leaders was blindly ac- 
cepted, without any concern for the particular 
internal conditions in China. Moscow, for ex- 
ample, ordered the CCP to ally with and eventu- 
ally to be purged by the Kuomintang in 1927. 

The rise of Mao in 1934 put an end to Russia’s 
dogmatism and contained also the future seed in 
Sino-Soviet conflict. Mao has been a realistic 
man of action, not “the apostle of his theories, 
as was the case with most of his predecessors.” 
(p. 29) Mao did not delude his countrymen that 
“the Chinese could act like a Western people.” 
He, in fact, derived most of his revolutionary 
strategies from the Chinese popular-romantic 
novels. Three concepts, according to the author, 
were responsible for Mao’s victory in 1949—the 
creation of peasant armies, secure guerrilla bases, 
and encircling the cities from the countryside. He 
also skillfully made good use of the ‘United 
Front? concept to gather several conflicting 
classes of people in order to isolate the Kuomin- 
tang government. As a revolutionary conspirator, 
he knew how to “‘turn the smouldering discontent 
in the rural China into a storm of terror.” (p. 40) 
The Japanese aggression gave Mao the greatest 
fortune to “Build up Communism as true 
nationalism.” (p. 44) Finally, the victory in 1949, 
with almost no Russian aid at all, has convinced 
the Peking leaders today the applicability of the 
Chinese model of revolution to Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. This conviction was eloquently 
expressed by Liu Chiao-chi in as early as 1950 
when he said that the victory “road is the road 
of Mao Tse-tung. It can also be the basic road 
for liberation of peoples of other colonial and 
semi-colonial countries, where similar conditions 
exist.” (p. 62) The Soviet Union has never 
agreed to such a liberation theory. 

The author brings out more clearly that the 
Peking regime is dedicated to two rather con- 
flicting goals—world revolution and traditional 
Chinese interests in Asia. Such “double aims” 
create a ‘double foreign policy” which tolerates 
neither the Russian co-existence theory, nor the 
American military presence in Asia—both limit 
Peking’s freedom of action. In practice, however, 
Peking has preserved, in the reviewer's opinion, 
its sense of prudence and retained flexibility in 
policy at home and abroad. Professor Wint 
demonstrates most effectively the ambivalent but 
real Sino-Soviet split that is rooted in Stalin’s 
faithlessness and Khrushchev’s betrayal of Chi- 
nese national interests and aspirations. The two 
nations appear to remain in “deadly enmity 
with one another” and the split “may last in- 
definitely.” (p. 103) China may eventually claim 
those border territories taken by Russia during 
the past 250 years. Racial feud may become the 
additional source of “profound mistrust of each 
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other.” The real difference for the non-Com- 
munist world is that “Peking has replaced Mos- 
cow as the potent source of subversion.” (p. 113) 
The instability of world politics may provide 
opportunities for China, but Peking has “undone 
much of its work by acting with a high-handed- 
ness and superiority which Africans and Latin 
Americans interpret as racialism and overweening 
pride.” (p. 121) The world must, however, be 
alert that the disciplined Chinese leaders with 
resilience and monopoly of political power, have 
no real regional enemy except Japan which is 
capable of resisting Peking but Japan’s future 
role in relation to China is not immediately pre- 
dictable with any degree of certainty. 

In short, Professor Wint has reinforced many of 
our convictions and interpretations on events in 
Asia, especially his interpretation of the nature 
of Communism in China and Mao himself as a 
product of Chinese history. This volume will aid 
vastly our observing of events in Asia and Com- 
munist behavior elsewhere. This reviewer, on the 
other hand, cannot.avoid regretting that the au- 
thor does not integrate other significant factors 
which seemed equally responsible for the rise of 
Mao and his seizure of power in 1949, such as the 
Marshall Mission and the self-defeating fac- 
tionalism within the Kuomintang Party.—Davip 
W. Cuane, Wisconsin State University—Oshkosh. 


Bibliographie retrospective des Publications Ofi- 
cielles de la Belgique, 1794-1914. By D. Dm 
Wrerrpr. (Louvain, Editions Nauwelaerts; 
Paris, Beatrice Nauwelaerts, 1963. Pp. 427. 
Centre Interuniversitaire d’Histoire Contem- 
poraine. Cahiers 30.) 


The retrospective bibliography of Belgian offi- 
cial publications has been conceived as a supple- 
ment to the Bibliographie de Uhistoire de 
Belgique, 1789-1831, by Paul Gérin, published in 
1960 as Cahiers 15, together with its two as yet 
unpublished supplements covering the period 
1831-1914. Mrs. De Weerdt covers the period of 
the nine departments attached to the French 
Republic and the following period attached to the 
Netherlands to 1830, as well as the independent 
Belgium, 1830-1914. In all, 3,471 entries are in- 
cluded. In each of the three periods, the arrange- 
ment is alphabetical, mainly by title, with the 
fewer numbers having individual authors and ed- 
itors interspersed. The work has been based on the 
holdings, not always complete, of the Biblio- 
thèque Royale, Brussels, of the Archives Gén- 
érales du Royaume, and of the libraries of various 
ministries. There are two indexes, one by per- 
sonal authors, and the other by topics, places and 
agencies. The arrangement alphabetically by 
title, with frequently no mention of the issuing 
agency represents a Belgian as well as European 
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library practice that often makes it difficult to lo- 
cate all the materials published by a particular 
agency. Normally the agency has a basic statute, 
decree, or order regulating its functions and fur- 
nishing guidance as regards its responsibility for 
publication, Thus, Belgium has become the sec- 
ond European country to have a retrospective 
bibliography of its official publications. The other 
European country, Italy, in 1924, published a 
bibliography covering the period 1861 to 1923. 
Despite the ramifications and changes that had 
been made during those sixty-odd years, the ar- 
rangement there was a grouping as far as possible 
along the then in 1923 existing arrangement of 
ministries. Mrs. Denise De Weerdt has preferred 
an alphabetical arrangement in each period, since 
“Une classification systematique aurait donné a 
la bibliographie un aspect déséquilibré, vu la 
grande quantité d’ouvrages à classer sous une 
méme rubrique.” The annual lists of official publi- 
cations now being published by some European 
countries invariably are arranged by agency. 
Even so, as it stands, the contribution of Mrs. De 
Weerdt is one of considerable merit for the stu- 
dent of governmental institutions and probably 
the only practical one capable of being carried out 
under present conditions —Jamers B. CHILDS. 


Le Suffrage Politique en France. By JEAN-PAUL 
Cuarnay. (Paris: Mouton, 1965. Pp. 832. 95 F.) 


An encyclopedic account of French law regulat- 
ing nominations, elections, and referenda. 


American Policy Toward Communist Eastern 
Europe: The Choices Ahead. By Joun C. Came- 
BELL. (Minneapolis: The University of Minne- 
sota Press. 1965, Pp. xi, 136, $4.50.) 


Mr. Campbell’s new book on Eastern Europe is 
an eminently useful and succinct political guide- 
book on the limits of American direct influence 
on events and evolution in the area between West 
Germany and Soviet Russia. It is a miniature en- 
eyclopedia of sorts (the text proper is a mere 104 
pages), written in a concise, sophisticated and 
above all, realistic manner in the best tradition of 
those associated with the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations. The author traces the different phases of 
American foreign policy in Eastern Europe from 
the unrealistic hopes at Yalta through Truman’s 
policy of containment, preoccupied with South- 
ern and Western rather than Eastern Europe, and 
Eisenhower's policy of liberation (mostly by elec- 
toral declamation) to Kennedy-Johnson’s grad- 
ualism, actually initiated during Eisenhowers 
second term. The book then focuses on the past 
ten years whose most characteristic trend has 
been toward autonomy and self-assertion, not be- 
cause of American policy and action, but often re- 
gardless or even despite of it. The last portion of 
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the book examines three possible and realistic 
alternatives of immediate policy goals: 1) con- 
stant pressure by all means short of war or incite- 
ment to open rebellion; 2) building economic and 
cultural bridges with the hope and aim of gradual 
change; or 3) a detente with the Soviet Union at 
the cost of shelving the German and Eastern 
European question for a considerable length of 
time. For each of the three alternatives the book 
presents a realistic list of appropriate methods of 
action in the diplomatic, military, propaganda, 
trade, and cultural exchange fields. Two policies 
are deemed by the author to be totally unrealistic 
and therefore not worth a further analysis: first, 
the United States’ definitive acceptance of the 
status quo; second, a United States’ effort to alter 
the situation by force, be it war or support of civil 
wars that could escalate to nuclear confronta- 
tion. The book does not plead for any of the alter- 
natives suggested. The author’s main plea seems 
to be that of consistency and awareness of facts. 
In his words “successful policy is not made in a 
vacuum, in ignorance or in defiance of the actual 
conditions that prevail.” 

The author wisely differentiates between Amer- 
ican ultimate objectives, that is the desire of the 
American people and its government to see free 
elections in a unified democratic Germany and in 
“desatellized”’ Eastern Europe, on one hand, and 
the American actual policy that must unavoidably 
relate its immediate as well as ultimate objectives 
to available means and anticipated opposition, on 
the other. The Eastern European question, how- 
ever important and irritating, especially in view 
of our false hopes at the time of Yalta and sub- 
sequent bitter partisan oratory, is an issue, but 
not the issue in the global context of American 
commitments and aims. Furthermore, the Eastern 
European complex problem does not affect only 
Moscow and Washington, but also Paris, Bonn, 
London and Rome. And West Europe, so much 
nearer to the area and its ferment, as the author 
warns, ‘‘cannot be counted on automatically to 
follow American policies in Eastern Europe which 
do not take account of their interests as they see 
them.” 

The book raises also a disturbing but cardinal 
point: If the goal of total independence from the 
Soviet Union and the end of Communist mo- 
nopoly of power within Eastern European states 
is presently beyond the reach, then American 
foreign policy may be confronted with two pos- 
sible developments; some states may reach a de- 
gree of independence in foreign affairs while re- 
maining Communist dictatorships within (as is 
the case of Yugoslavia); or some nations may con- 
ceivably (but this point has so far been reached by 
none) replace totalitarian communism by some 
form of democratic socialism (including a two- 
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Socialist-party system as once suggested by Milo- 
van Djilas) while remaining Soviet satellites in 
matters of foreign and military policy. In some 
areas of the world the Soviet Union seems to be 
satisfied with a non-Communist but pro-Soviet 
regime. This is, of course, a matter of necessity 
rather than choice, and therefore hardly applies 
to the situation in an area under the shadow of 
Soviet power. At any rate, if such choice were at 
hand, namely to support either democracy with- 
in a loyal Soviet satellite or neutralism of a Com- 
munist dictatorship, what line should be taken by 
the United States? 

Campbell’s discussion of the desirable in the 
framework of the possible results in many useful 
lessons in humility but not necessarily in frustra- 
tion. As the author points out, “relations within 
the Communist world have their own dynamics; 
it was not Western policy that brought about the 
Tito-Stalin break or the revolt in Hungary.” 
Actually neither was foreseen and both were 
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scarcely believed when they happened. The same 
observation applies to the defection of that 
strange Chinese satellite on the Mediterranean, 
Albania, in 1960 and the astonishing assertion of 
economic self-interest on the part of Rumania. 
In international politics things sometimes go our 
way not on account of our foresight and action, 
but as a result of our rivals’ errors or simply their 
incapacity to prevent changes, especially the rise 
of new and more pragmatic generations. 

The book has issued from a scholarly debate in 
which government officials were involved. It will 
certainly lead to more debate on both higher and 
lower levels, including seminar discussions at our 
colleges and especially at our four war colleges for 
which the book seems tailored to exact measure- 
ment. The book can be recommended as a first- 
class additional reading for courses on interna- 
tional politics and American foreign policy.— 
Ivo D. Ducuacex, The City College of the City 
University of New York. 
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COMPARATIVE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


NIMRopD RAPHAELI 
The University of Michigan 


General Works 


Abueva, Jose V. Social Backgrounds and Re- 
cruitment of Legislators and Administrators in 
the Philippines. Philippine Journal of Public Ad- 
ministration. January, 1965. 

Aikman, C. C. and R.S. Clark. Some Develop- 
ments in Administrative Law (1964). New Zea- 


land Journal of Public Administration. March, 
1965. 

Blank, Blanche Davis. A Proposal for a Statis- 
tical Approach to Comparative Administration: 
The Measurement of National Bureaucracies. 
CAG Occasional Paper. July, 1965. 

Carleton University, School of Public Admin- 
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United Nations Forces. By D. W. Bowerr. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1964. Pp. xxiii, 
579. $15.00.) 


Despite the adversity it has known, the United 
Nations has been more active, more critically in- 
volved in international politics, than the League 
of Nations ever was. The involvement, moreover, 
has to a remarkable extent been military and 
quasi-military in character. It is extraordinary 
that 


since 1948, there has never been s time in which, in one or several 
parts of the world, a group or force comprising military per- 
sonnel was not operating in the name of the United Nations. 
Whether in the form of observer groups, or of a military force 
such as that in Korea, engaged in hostilities indistinguishable 
from war, or of 2 ‘peace-keeping’ force like UNEF in the Middle 
East or ONUC in the Congo-—~and whether 200 or 20,000 strong 
—-United Nations Military Forces have in fact played a not 
insignificant part in maintaining the peace and security of the 
world, 


Professor Bowett, Queens College, Cambridge, 
undertook the examination of this broad spectrum 
with the advisory assistance of a study group or- 
ganized by the David Davies Memorial Institute. 
Seven collaborators helped him digest the vast 
amount of documentation. However, the final 
work, which bears Bowett’s imprint throughout, 
is a unity. 
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United Nations, Technical Assistance Pro- 
gramme. Administrative Problems of Rapid Urban 
Growth in the Arab States, 64.ILH.1. New York: 
1964. ai 
. The Workshop on Organization and Ad- 
minisiration of Agricultural Services in ihe Arab 
States, 64.IL.H.3. 
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Mariano, Leonardo C., Financing Local Govern- 
ment. Philippine Journal of Public Administra- 
tion. January, 1965. 

Potter, David E. Government in Rural India. 
Introduction to Contemporary District Administra- 
tion. The London School of Economic and 
Political Science, 1964. 


Technical Assistance 


Abendlindisch Akademie. Das europäische 
Erbe in der beutigen Welt. Nuremberg, Abendlin- 
dische Akademie E. V., 1963. 


LAW, AND ORGANIZATION 


It is a legal study, and it is a most difficult 
undertaking. In the first place, the use of military 
forces by the United Nations has in no instance 
conformed to the pattern envisaged in Chapter 
VII of the Charter. In the second place, the reso- 
lutions of the Security Council and/or the General 
Assembly authorizing such use neglect to specify 
the provisions of the Charter that are being relied 
upon. The constitutional law of the subject is, 
then, highly confused. Yet a number of vital is- 
sues turn on Charter interpretation, such as 
finance, the relation of United Nations action to 
the internal politics of the “host” country, and the 
question of the consent of the government whose 
territory is involved. Bowett’s is a reasoned and 
persuasive interpretation. Taking as his guideline 
the broad purposes of the Organization, he refuses 
to be rigid. Lauterpacht’s characterization of 
Kelsen’s strict interpretation of the Charter is 
certainly not applicable to Bowett: “the pessimis- 
tic tendency to exact the largest possible element 
of absurdity from an admittedly imperfect docu- 
ment.” 

Beyond the constitutional questions are numer- 
ous and highly novel questions of international 
law. Many of them are dealt with in the United 
Nations regulations governing the forces, and in 
the United Nations agreements with the con- 
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tributing states and with the “host” countries. 
These highly interesting documents are, no 
doubt, the product of the Organization’s own 
lawyers. They are creative acts of unique impor- 
tance to the legal development of the interna- 
tional community. Bowett’s analysis is based to a 
large extent upon them, upon actual practice, and 
upon his own perception of still unanswered ques- 
tions of the future. 

Unlike the recent writings of some American 
scholars, Bowett does not reject as absurd the 
kind of international force envisaged in the third 
stage of the disarmament plan projected by the 
United States Government—a large force, suffi- 
ciently equipped, to impose the will of the United 
Nations on a recalcitrant power. His skepticism is 
enough, however, to place such a possibility in the 
distant future. Meanwhile, he sees as urgently 
necessary, and as within the realm of the practica- 
ble, the creation of a permanent force which 
though incapable of undertaking enforcement 
measures in the sense of Chapter VII, would be 
able to perform a “peace-keeping” function after 
the examples of UNEF and ONUC. The conclud- 
ing chapter is a proposal for proceeding to that 
end by carefully prepared stages over a ten-year 
period. Based upon the already considerable 
experience of the United Nations, it is a course of 
action that awaits political consensus, achievable 
until now only at the moment of crisis, and then 
only temporarily. 

The book 1s an encyclopedic treatment of the 
almost bewildering variety of legal problems that 
surround the United Nations forces. Dire circum- 
stance has created the forces, and out of necessity 
a new field of international law has followed in 
train, The book does not tell the story of what hag 
happened, though it is not insensible to the drama 
of it. It is analytical and thus somewhat dis- 
jointed. But this is in the nature of the legal ap- 
proach, It is a task that very much needed doing. 
Bowett is to be congratulated on having sur- 
mounted the formidable difficulties —Epwarp H. 
Burura, Indiana University. 


Preface to Peace: The United Nations and the 
Arab-Israel Armistice System. By Davin 
Broox. (Washington, D. C.: Publie Affairs 
Press, 1964, Pp. 151. $3.75.) 


There is by now a considerable body of litera- 
ture on the three most ambitious United Nations 
peace-keeping operations: the Korean ‘police ac- 
tion”; the UN Emergency Force (UNEF) in the 
Middle East; and the UN Operation in the Congo 
(ONUC). There is, however, a remarkable dearth 
of literature on the numerous minor UN peace- 
keeping forces, “UN Presences,” and “UN Ob- 
server Groups” that have been sent into the field 


during the past two decades. For this reason, 
David Brook’s monograph on the UN Truce Su- 
pervision Organization in the Middle East is par- 
ticularly welcome. 

This reviewer is impressed anew by the sui 
generis character of each UN peace-keeping opera- 
tion. Political circumstances, troop composition, 
and financing patterns have differed from case to 
case and no easy generalizations are possible. 
The Brook study demonstrates that there is a lot 
to-learn from the more modest UN operations. 
After presenting a concise history of the Arab- 
Israel Armistice System, Dr. Brook proceeds to a 
careful analysis of UNTSO itself. He discusses the 
Chief of Staff, the Observer Corps, Local Com- 
manders’ Agreements, and the relationship of 
UNTSO to the Security Council. Perhaps most 
interesting are the lessons that the author draws 
from his study. 

In the first place, the Brook study demon- 
strates that UNTSO performed valuable services 
by keeping lines of communication open between 
the antagonists during periods of severe political 
strain. Second, the Observer Corps managed to 
reduce irritations between military commanders 
and border populations, and the Chief of Staff 
became an intermediary between governments 
that maintained no diplomatic relations. Third, 
the author describes the ingenious manner in 
which the Security Council acted as an appeals 
agency for disputes arising within the local ma- 
chinery. And finally, the author points out how 
enemy military officers at times cooperated with 
one another on matters of infiltration, the appre- 
hension of criminals, and the return of stolen 
property through the medium of UNTSO. 

The general picture of UNTSO that emerges is 
that of a rather undramatic but extremely useful 
instrument of peace-keeping. At times, the author 
states, the observers just ‘park their jeep, pitch 
their tents, set up their icebox, and start watch- 
ing.” But this UN vigilance, in the author’s judg- 
ment, could be profitably applied in other tense 
areas of the world, especially during periods of 
transition from active hostility to permanent 
peace. A UN Observer Group “cannot by itself ob- 
tain aims contrary to the wishes of the interested 
parties. But it is an important tool with which 
statesmen can help reduce friction if they so 
desire,” 

Dr. Brook’s careful analytical study is a wel- 
come addition to the body of UN literature and 
deserves wide attention.—JoHn G. STOESSINGER, 
Hunter College of the City University of New York. 


Alternative to Partition: For a Broader Conception 
of America’s Role in Europe. By ZBIGNIEW 
Brzezinski. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1965. Pp. xi, 208. $5.95.) 


BOOK NOTES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


This small volume by Zbigniew Brzezinski is 
the second of a series of 12 studies on the Atlantic 
Community sponsored by the Council on Foreign 
Relations, and it is one of two in that series deal- 
ing with the external environment of the Atlantic 
Community. The book deals with the partition of 
Europe into East and West, but it is focused par- 
ticularly on Eastern Europe. The discussion is 
organized into four chapters: the first reviewing 
the present status of the Eastern bloc in Europe; 
the second dealing with the political economic 
and cultural currents undermining the iron cur- 
tain; the third analyzing the policies of the USSR, 
Germany, France and the United States toward 
Europe’s partition. A fourth chapter contains 
suggestions for future American policy. Sixteen 
tables and figures at the back of the volume 
present a good deal of interesting comparative 
data which illustrates some of the arguments in 
the body of the text. 

This work is to be welcomed as a serious st- 
tempt to sort out the tangled patterns of Europe’s 
political life and future and to search for solutions 
that America might help to reach. The job is done 
with both skill and knowledge. Thus this book 
ought to be read by that wide audience concerned 
with American policy and with the future of 
Europe. 

It is in the first portion of this book, where the 
author presents an interesting overview of the re- 
cent political and economic evolution of Eastern 
Europe that the reader will find the best this study 
has to offer. In this portion of the work the author 
broaches a large number of fascinating subjects: 
the contradiction between elites and masses in 
Eastern Europe; the utilization of narrow nation- 
alism by some of the elites for purposes of nation- 
building; the much discussed pattern of liberaliza- 
tion in Eastern Europe; the pattern of change in 
Russo-Eastern European relations; the occasional 
role of Stalinism as a force loosening interstate re- 
lations behind the iron curtain; the strains that 
domestic demands on the elites are beginning to 
place on interstate relations in Eastern Europe. A 
full list would be long indeed. 

On occasion one can pick minor and major 
quarrels with the author. Let me give one or two 
examples. Contrasting American relations with 
Western Europe with those of Russia and Eastern 
Europe Brzezinski suggests that relations in the 
West are in better shape (and I agree), but in the 
explanation proper weight is not given to the fact 
that Russia’s difficulties in dealing with Eastern 
Europeans are due in some part to the vicissitudes 
of the industrialization drives. Low standards of 
living and repression have certainly not endeared 
Russia to Eastern Europeans, High prosperity, on 
the other hand, has favored warm relations be- 
tween Western Europe and America. Brzezinski 
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makes these points but they seem to get lost in 
the discussion of other factors, 

The conception underlying the discussion 
of “the ideological neutrality of industrial de- 
velopment” moves me to make a comment. Obvi- 
ously Communist dogmatists are silly in suggest- 
ing that their political system is “better”? than 
ours for industrialization but we should also be 
careful not to assume at all times that political 
systems are interchangeable so far as industriali- 
zation is concerned. 

Some readers may wonder at the realism of the 


strategic goals suggested throughout this book. 


The thesis is that America should help build 
bridges to Eastern Europe, and there can cer- 
tainly be little disagreement on this point. But the 
argument suggests that the ultimate goal of the 
strategy is that Eastern Europeans (with Russian 
permission) will walk across these bridges into 
neutrality. But will Russia give permission? Is it 
really in her interest as she sees that interest to do 
so? Once Eastern Europe becomes industrial will 
not Russian control become more sophisticated 
more invisible, less painful, and therefore more 
acceptable and secure? 

I also have some serious questions as to the 
central thesis in regard to Germany, i.e. the 
desirability of German reunification. Is it really 
prudent to suggest that a reunified Germany is in 
the interests of Europe and America? Is there 
not evidence that political moods in Germany and 
in the rest of Europe have not changed sufficiently 
from the past to make unification safe? Is it really 
likely—-when one regards the West German 
elite—that Germany will agree to neutrality, 
which is rumored to be the Russian price for uni- 
fication? Granted that Eastern Germany is a 
political abomination, is it really necessary for 
greater ties with Eastern Europe that Germany 
be unified? Is the division of Germany indeed a 
major source of instability today, and would the 
instability diminish or increase once Germany 
were reunified? On many of these questions Mr. 
Brzezinski has not altogether convinced me. 

The reader of this work will be moved-—~as I 
have been—to argue. Any good book in this area 
should stimulate the reader to review his own 
thinking, to disagree, and to amend—and this is a 
good book.—A. F. K. Orneaansxi, The University of 
Michigan. 


Vietnam: Inside Story of the Guerilla War. BY 
WILFRED G. Burcuertr. (New York: Interna- 
tional Publishers, 1965, Pp. 253, $4.98.) 


“The almost vertical watercourses were dry, 
except for the occasional deep pools, but the 
stones were greasy with humidity.” This sentence 
appears on the first page of Mr. Burchett’s book 
and represents the last attempt at objectivity in 
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his treatment of the subject matter. It is to his 
credit that he makes no attempts to hide his politi- 
cal sympathies or purpose in writing the book, and 
the reader should be prepared to do a discriminat- 
ing job of reading. It is unfortunate that one 
searches the press and literature in vain foran 
objective evaluation of the activities of South 
Vietnam’s National Liberation Front. The schol- 
arly works on Vietnam have neglected an exten- 
sive treatment of the Front as the “experts” have 
no means of gathering the required information. 
The treatment given the Front by the news media 


is highly suspect as western newsmen have con-. 


sistently claimed that they have been denied 
access to the facts necessary to file an unslanted 
story. Their sources of information seem limited 
to government press releases carefully censored by 
a bevy of public relations experts. One of the un- 
fortunate facts of contemporary political life is 
that the goal of having an informed citizenry is 
sometimes subordinated to what certain elites feel 
to be the national interest. 

For these reasons it seems ludicrous for a per- 
son to claim that he is fully informed as to the 
nature of the Liberation Front, the sources of its 
support, and the reasons for the war in Vietnam 
from reading exclusively in conventional western 
sources. Burchett deals with these issues by ques- 
tioning the people involved in Front activities and 
the replies that he reports seem much more plausi- 
ble in many cases than the more “official”? an- 
swers. Many of his observations have been 
largely confirmed by dispatches, that now and 
then are found on the back pages of newspapers, 
from “maverick” correspondents as well as by 
the huge United States military build-up necessi- 
tated by the inability of the South Vietnamese to 
make any progress in their struggle against the 
Liberation Front. Burchett’s claim that over 
seventy-five per cent of South Vietnam is under 
nominal Front control has recently been corrobo- 
rated by the publication of official maps showing 
the extent of this control. Similarly, Georges 
Chaffard, writing for the French magazine 
CL’ Express,” has supported Burchett’s attack on 
the myth, generated by the “White Paper,” that 
the Front is largely supplied from the North. 
Both writers contend from first hand experience 
that most of the weapons used by the Front are 
captured from the South Vietnamese or else 
manufactured by them in their own jungle fac- 
tories. Finally, his contention that the Front is 
living integrated with and supported by the 
peasants is partially attested to by the frustration 
of American officers who find it necessary to give 
orders to burn villages to the ground if they offer 
any resistance whatsoever to troop advances. 

Burchett’s book also has its bad points. His 
portrayal of the use of terror in the war as being 
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completely one-sided is obviously untenable. He 
can be excused for adopting a clearly partisan 
point of view in the book, but this does not free 
him from the obligation to substantiate his allega- 
tions and to be discriminating in collecting infor- 
mation. His description of the typical Front 
controlled village as a small taste of paradise on 
earth is clearly false. He damages his own purpose 
by making such naive contentions as well as by 
using polemical phrases such as ‘‘the puppet re- 
gime in Saigon” whenever the occasion presents 
itself. 

Mr. Burchett’s book is not the most elegant 
work ever written, but he does present the hereto- 
fore unpublished other side of the story in very 
readable form. After having been subjected to a 
constant barrage of statements about the neces- 
sity and the viability of winning the war in Viet- 
nam from available news sources, the reader is 
finally faced with the task of critically evaluating 
both sides of the story. It is the duty of the in- 
formed citizen as well as the scholar to weigh the 
information presented by those at the extremes of 
political opinion on this issue to seek out what ap- 
pears to be the most plausible explanation of the 
events that have transpired in Vietnam in the 
last six years. When it is found that the channels 
of information on a complex issue become in- 
creasingly constricted, one should worry about 
having a mind closed to possible alternative poli- 
cies. Especially for this reason, this book, which 
contains much revealing and relevant information 
among the polemics, should be read by anyone 
who claims that he is qualified to intelligently dis- 
cuss the merits of current American policy in 
Vietnam.— Dennis Praceres, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


Western Integration and the Future of Hastern 
Europe. Davin S. COLLIER AND KURT GLASER, 
EDS. (Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 
1964. Pp. xii, 207, $6.00.) 


This book of essays, published as volume 9 of 
the Foundation for Foreign Affairs Series, is the 
result of an American-German conference held in 
September 1963 in Wiesbaden. This was the 
second conference bringing together American 
and German scholars interested in Eastern 
Europe, with an added sprinkling of scholars 
from other European countries and of a few (es- 
pecially German) politicians. The first conference 
took place in March 1962 in Chicago (see Berlin 
and the Future of Eastern Europe by the same two 
editors). In the meantime a third conference was 
held in March 1965 also in Chicago (title: Western 
Policy and Eastern Europe). 

The titles of the three conferences suggest 
clearly the main area of their concern. The cur- 
rent situation in Eastern Europe is questioned. 


BOOK NOTES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY | 


Policy alternatives to the existing (more or less 
reluctant) acceptance of Soviet control. over 
countries, which have had century long connec- 
tions with the West, are looked for. Each time 
about 100 people gathered listening to the major 
addresses, taking part in vivid discussions, and 
exchanging views and ideas in private sessions. 
Whether these discussions are apt to result in 
policy changes of the West is certainly debatable, 
especially since some of the participants are politi- 
cal “outs” in their countries. The participating 
‘ins’ and the seriousness of the concerns should 
not be assessed too low, however. 

From the volume on Western Integration 
emerges a series of interesting policy alternatives. 

Philip E. Mosely of Columbia University oc- 
cupies one extreme. He favors a greater share for 


Western Europe in “the fundamental decisions — 


and responsibilities of strategy’? and hopes that 
NATO with “conventional preponderance” will 
give the “captive peoples of East Central Europe” 
more bargaining strength against the Soviets. In- 
creasing flexibility could also be gained by these 
countries as a result of closer economic ties with 
the West. 

Boris Meissner of Cologne University takes a 
similar stand. He analyzes Soviet foreign policy in 
the traditional way as a fusion of nationalistic and 
ideological elements. History proves to him that 
the ideological elements will be diluted, as they 
indeed already are. This dilution suggests to Meis- 
sner a policy of contributing ‘‘appreciably to the 
acceleration of the process’? so that the West 
“takes advantage of the opportunities offered by 
the trend toward a scattering of power in the 
Eastern bloc.” 

Wenzel Jaksch, a socialist member of-the Ger- 
man Bundestag, becomes more specific in his 
policy proposals. The West has, as he sees it, 
proven “the accomplishments of a mixed eco- 
nomic system.” And so he notes the necessity of 
taking up a historical task in the form of a ‘‘Mar- 
shall Plan for Eastern Europe” to help these peo- 
ple “toward a share in the West European stand- 
ard of living.” This would open for Jaksch “an 
evolutionary avenue of escape through a great 
common concept.” 

Eugene Davidson, the president of the sponsor- 
ing Foundation for Foreign Affairs, explores a still 
more definite stand. The West has to be more 
active not only in the flow of goods, but also of 
ideas. Sacrifice may be necessary and is called for 
to maintain “the first and last line of civilization.” 
The alternative to an active policy of a united 
West may be an end to Western civilization or its 
deliverance “to the men who have themselves 
become machines.” 

In similar categories operates the argument of 
another member of the German parliament, Baron 
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Guttenberg of the Christian-Social Union. He ob- 
serves in the West “indifference, resignation, and 
not infrequently brutal selfishness.” Contrary to 
other authors he does not notice any major 
changes in Soviet views and states bluntly “the 
enemy has not changed his goals.” Therefore also 
the cold war is to continue. And a warning is in 
place. Do we really have a correct image of the 
Soviet Union or do we base our present views just 
on our own wishes? 

Stefan T. Possony of the Hoover Institution 
becomes even more specific. He recognizes our 
problems as NATO out of joint, American isola- 
tionism, and European isolationism. Institutional 
gadgets cannot solve the situation. Strength of the 
‘existing system based on an “ethos of interdepen- 
dence” is needed, and even more. ‘Constitutional 
government” has to be extended eastwards to 
bring about an “‘all-European open society.” 

This is a cross-section of the arguments found 
in this interesting book. From utilizing changes in 
the Soviet bloc to replacement of the Soviet sys- 
tem by an open society. The policy-maker will 
find here materials for challenging explorations. 
The common element of all the articles is well 
stated by the editors when they propose more 
flexibility in Western policy and remark that 
“such a policy, representing true flexibility, would 
be best equipped to deal with the alternation of 
‘peaceful’ and violent tactics envisaged by commu- 
nist strategists.’—Jerzy HAUPTMANN, Park 
College. 


Dulles Over Suez: The Theory and Practice of His 
Diplomacy. By Herman Finer. (Chicago: 
Quadrangle Books, 1964. Pp. xix, 538. $7.50.) 


The intensity of attitudes toward the events of 
the Suez crisis of 1956 may well be measured by 
considering the feelings displayed eight years after 
the event by Professor Finer’s work. He has writ- 
ten a highly partisan polemic denouncing John 
Foster Dulles, and in effect, supporting the Bri- 
tish, French and Israeli actions in Egypt. 

To understand Finer’s evaluation of Dulles, 
one must realize the type of world in which Finer 
perceived these events to have taken place. No 
stranger to controversy, he lets his readers know 
at all times his attitudes toward all the persons 
and nations about which he is writing. The work is 
a mass of obiter dicta on events and people, which 
a review can but illustrate briefly. 

Of the greatest of importance is Finer’s view of 
the underdeveloped world, and in particular, 
Egypt. Finer, typically, calls Nasser (p. 40) ‘“‘para- 
noiac,” “juvenile,” and “barbarian.” Further, (p. 
42), “The Soviet Union was now wildly popular 
with all the Arab peoples...”, and (p.43), 
“| .. Dulles had before him a Nasser who not 
only had embraced the Soviet Union, but had 
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recognized Red China!” "The italics are Professor 
Finer’s. 

India shares with Egypt Finer’s extreme dis- 
taste, particularly as personified by Nehru and 
Krishna Menon. Since Egypt and Indiatookacom- 
mon position in this situation, they are linked. For 
example, (p. 56), “Nasser's language is a clear, 
overt indication of his own personal savagery and 
despotic temperament.” Concluding that para- 
graph (p. 57), Finer states, “Nehru, some have 
said, had purposes similar to those of Nasser, but 
his ‘style’ was polished and sanctimonious.” A 
favorite Finer device when discussing a nation 
which ranks low in his opinion is to insert paren- 
thetically one of that nation’s sins. Thus India, 
(e.g., pp. 124, 135) is constantly mentioned as 
occupying illegally Kashmir, or attacking Portu- 
gal (Goa). 

On the other hand, those nations which rank 
high in Finer’s favor, that is, Israel, Britain and 
France, totally escape these pejorative phrases or 
parenthetical remarks. In contrast, Israel’s attack 
on Egypt is just, and Britain and France are pro- 
tecting peace and justice in supporting the Israeli 
attack on Sinai. It remains then, to discuss Mr. 
Dulles, the American State Department and 
President Eisenhower against this background of 
international actors. 

Questions concerning the relative degrees of in- 
fluence of Dulles, Eisenhower, Lodge and the 
other leading participants; apparent contradic- 
tions in American policy during the period; the 
breakdown in communications and understanding 
between the United States and Britain; the basic 
goals of American policy, and the perceptions of 
the means to attain them—all of these are of the 
highest interest to political scientists. Finer has 
performed a vast labor in reviewing the known 
documents, the journalistic accounts and relevant 
memoirs. In addition he interviewed a lengthy list 
of participants on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Finer answers these questions; but in the 
context of an outspoken argument for one set of 
actors as opposed to another, his answers are of 
doubtful validity. His chapter headings indicate 
the thrust of his thesis: e.g, “‘Dulles’s First 
Crunch Over Suez’; “The Poisoned Apple: The 
Users Club”; “Eden Vanquished”; “Dulles Im- 
peaches His Allies”; “Dulles Sanctions His Al- 
lies.” In short, Finer explains these events in 
terms of the personalities of the leaders involved; 
in the United States, that means for him John 
Foster Dulles, who personifies all American policy. 

According to Finer, Dulles dominated the de- 
cisions, although Eisenhower's pacific views occas- 
ionally enter the picture, and once in a while the 
Secretary of the Treasury, George Humphrey, 
and State Department personnel, such as Henry 
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Cabot Lodge, receive mention. Any inconsisten- 
cies in American policy then become facets of 
Dulles’ personality. The question of why he let 
down his allies, of why he “aided,” or “yielded” 


to, the Soviet Union, helped out Nasser, and was: 


ugly to Israel, all must turn on this one fatar. 
Finer toys with some of Dulles’ basic attitaes, 
particularly his religious views, his moralism a 


his anti-communism, but he does not exploré, 


them fully. While these get some credit for the 
fina} outcome, the significant explanation is 
Dulles’ fear, as Finer sees it, of the Soviet Union. 
This above all explains American policy concern- 
ing Suez in 1956. Any fears Dulles might have had 
of losing friends among the Afro-Asian countries 
are interpreted in light of possible relationships 
with the U.S.S.R. Fears of direct confrontation 
with Russia, or of Russian participation actively 
in the Middle East in the form of missiles or 
“volunteers,” these caused Mr. Dulles to waver; 
vacillate, stall for time, and eventually lead the 
forces of Russia, Egypt and India to victory over 
Israel, Britain and France. 

Curiously, in Finer’s chapter labeled ‘‘Dulles 
Yields to Russia,” the events described all took 
place while Dulles was in the hospital for major 
surgery. Dulles was operated on November 3rd; 
the Russian notes threatening Britain, France and 
the United States, came on November 5th; the 
cease-fire was on November 6th; and Dulles began 
receiving documents again, while still in the hos- 
pital, on November 8th. But the conclusion, at 
bottom, remains the same: (p. 512) it was 
‘“‘Dulles’s deficiency of nerve in not standing fast 
at the Suez brink created by Nasser and Mos- 
cow; ‘*... faced with reality in Suez and Sinai, 
his action was stultified by want of courage.” 

The adequacy of this explanation can certainly 
be questioned, especially as Finer is arguing a 
case, rather than exploring a question. The entire 
work, with the exception of those pages describing 
British, French and Israeli actions, is replete with 
constant Finer interruptions which argue with 
the actions taken and with the participants, stat- 
ing wherein they are telling falsehoods, taking in- 
correct actions, or deviating from Finer’s pre- 
scribed course of action. The work could be cut by 
a third if these were removed, or were gathered 
together in one chapter instead of being repeti- 
tiously scattered throughout the text. The fasci- 
nating questions posed by this situation are illus- 
trated but not answered. The work, then, is a 
justification for the British, French and Israeli 
actions, and a denunciation of Mr. Dulles, bell, 
book and candle, As such, it is a part of the series 
of events themselves, rather than an examination 
of the events.—Joun H. Mitunrr, Wichita State 
University. 
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| France and the European Community. EDITED BY 


SYDNEY NETTLETON Fisner. (Columbus, Ohio: 
Ohio State University Press, 1964. Pp. viii, 176. 
$5.00.) 


Does De Gaulle really represent France? What 
is the extent of the “European Community?” 
Both of these questions became lively after De 
Gaulle’s unilateral rejection of Britain’s bid to 
enter the European Economic Community. 

In this publication eight experts from such di- 
verse fields as Romance Literature, International 
Law, International Economics, History, Agricul- 
tural Economics, Foreign Relations, Geography, 
and Government contribute papers from a three- 
day conference held in October of 1963. These 
have been aptly rearranged but there is no com- 
mentary or cross-questioning. Only in the frst and 
last essays are De Gaulle and the extent of a 
future Europe seriously considered. Otherwise this 
collection fails to treat the European question in 
the nexus of French politics and eschews discus- 
sion of the confines of Europe. Its main focus is 
the Common Market. 

Jean-Jacques Demorest commences the sym- 
posium with a witty essay in which he claims that 
“during the last thirty years French culture hag 
been, if not wholly European, at least the only 
moving culture in Europa.” (p. 13) Because Ger- 
many and Italy had abandoned their culture to 
fascism during the 1930’s, it was General De 
Gaulle who resurrected both France and Europe 
as he entered Notre Dame in 1944. Demorest links 
De Gaulle both to key strands of French culture 
and to Europe’s historic mission to serve as intel- 
lectual and spiritual leader of the world. Standing 
between Charles Péguy and Teilhard de Chardin, 
he safeguards “Europe by promoting France” 
on the assumption that his is the voice of ‘‘the 
Europe of tomorrow.” (p. 14) Nowhere in the six 
ensuing papers are these propositions taken seri- 
ously. 

Instead Carl Fulda gives an optimistic legal 
analysis of the evolution of the Common Market 
which he calls a “promising teenager” already 
establishing certain individual rights besed on 
“ federal’ law.” (pp. 34, 31) Klaus Knorr retorts 
that EEC must await the test of economic crisis 
before a really affirmative judgment can be made, 
He considers De Gaulle’s challenge to NATO 
serious but basically “nationalistic and tradi- 
tional.” (p. 51) In his opinion Western Europe is 
unlikely to follow De Gaulle’s views on confedera~ 
tion. 

In a paper misleadingly entitled ‘‘French Poli- 
ticians and the European Communities,” Hans 
Schmidt catalogues the role of individual French- 
men in formulating the European ides and of 
staffing European institutions. These heroes of his 
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presumably represent “something more than 
political opinion” (p. 63) and he manages to avoid 
mention of De Gaulle by name (save in one refer- 
ence to the General’s brother-in-law). French 
battles for a favorable Common Market policy on 
agriculture and Africa are condemned as expres- 
sion of narrow French National interest. In his 
view the present regime in France merely stifles 
temporarily the continuing European spirit of 
most Frenchmen. 

Paul Minneman’s reply is that it is essential 
that French agriculture be harmonized construc- 
tively in EEC if the European idea is to advance. 
William Diebold reiterates this theme, reminding 
readers that the monetary reforms of 1958 made 
France’s collaboration in EEC much easier. Criti- 
eal of De Gaulle’s rejection of Britain’s bid to en- 
ter the Common Market in 1963, he nonetheless 
recognizes that there is no European Community 
without France. : 

Norman Pounds reviews the resources of 
Western Europe, stressing the role of France in 
agriculture and evidence of recent modernization. 
Still far behind the efficiency of America, Western 
European agriculture is likely to demand at least 
temporary protection. : 

In the final essay Zbigniew Brzezinski uses 
changing Soviet interpretations and policies in 
response to the Common Market to demonstrate 
that EEC poses an ideological threat to an increas- 
ingly fractured Communist world. He takes seri- 
ously De Gaulle’s vision of a larger European 
Community, “Europe to the Urals,” considering 
this a sign that Europe looks ahead. He recom- 
mends the use of the ideology of European unity 
to reunite Europe (accepting the Oder-Neisse 
line) and to reintegrate Russia in the West. 

Ironically the concentration of some contribu- 
tors on rather rigid views both of De Gaulle and of 
“the European Community” ean have the merit 
of stimulating greater interest in the subject of 
De Gaulle, France, and the future of Europe.— 
LUTHER A. ALLEN, University of Massachusetts. 


Law, Politics, and the Security Council—An In- 
quiry into the Handling of Legal Questions In- 
volved in International Disputes and Situations. 
By Tap Jin Kanuna. (The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1964. Pp. xiv, 252. $7.80). 


In the few instances in which the UN Charter 
expressly mentions respect for international law 
as a goal, it refers at the same time to justice: So 
in the Preamble (‘‘to establish conditions under 
which justice and respect for... international 
law can be maintained’) and in the provisions 
concerning the Purposes (“to bring about, by 
peaceful means, and in conformity with the prin- 
ciples of justice and international law, adjustment 
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or settlement of interhational disputes”) and 
Principles of the UN (“all Members shall settle 
their international disputes by peaceful means in 
such a manner that international peace and 
security, and justice, are not endangered”). 
“Strict”? law is thus tempered with justice. 

In the same vein, the General Assembly may 
make recommendations with regard to questions 
relating to the maintenance of international peace 
and security brought before it (Article 11(2) ), 
without being bound by international law. And 
under Article 14 it may “recommend measures for 
the peaceful adjustment of any situation, regard- 
less of origin ...”’ which stipulation is said to be 
the main Charter provision for the peaceful 
change of the status quo. In a similar way, the 
Security Council may “recommend such terms of 
settlement (of a dispute) as it may consider ap- 
propriate” (Article 37(2) ), again without having 
to comply with international law. Of course, UN 
organs are expected to observe also the Charter 
provisions other than those authorizing them to 
make recommendations without regard to inter- 
national law. However, these provisions permit so 
many interpretations—as Kelsen has shown in 
The -Law of the United Nations—and there is so 
little room for the political or judicial review of 
the constitutionality of action taken under the 
Charter—as I have tried to show elsewhere—that 
often the “political” or “legal” character of a 
given action seems to be a moot question. 

The League of Nations Convenant was more 
emphatic about the observation of the rules of 
international law: the Preamble speaks of “the 
firm establishment of the understandings of inter- 
national law as the actual rule of conduct among 
Governments” and of the “scrupulous respect for 
all treaty obligations in the dealings of organized 
peoples with one another.” However, the Cove- 
nant, in the same Preamble provision, also 
stresses “the maintenance of justice? (how this 
can be combined with said scrupulous respect 
for all treaty obligations is another question). 
Both the League Council and Assembly could 
make “recommendations which are deemed just 
and proper” in regard to disputes “likely to lead 
to a rupture” (Article 15 (4) and (10) ), also with- 
out being bound by international law. There is, 
moreover, the famous peaceful change provision 
of Article 19. And finally, the Covenant, like the 
Charter, did not provide for judicial review and 
even less for political review. 

Under these conditions which the author of the 
book under review might have pointed out, it is 
remarkable that twenty-eight requests for ad- 
visory opinions of the Permanent Court were 
made—all by the League Council which also used 
committees of jurists. The Security Council, on 
the contrary, has not asked for a single advisory 
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opinion of the International Court, has not had 
recourse to committees of jurists (except for the 
occasional use of its Committee of Experts), and 
has recommended only one case for submission by 
the parties to the International Court while the 
General Assembly has requested the advisory 
opinion of the Court in only eleven cases. Why 
did the Security Council prefer to handle itself 
legal problems involved in disputes and situations 
brought before it and how did it handle such 
problems? 

The author of the present work which, origin- 
ally, was a Ph.D. dissertation at Columbia Uni- 
versity, endeavors to answer both questions. He 
diligently analyses important cases (but not all 
the cases) which came before the Security Council 
from the point of view of the competence of the 
Council, its procedure (meaning, exclusively, vot- 
ing procedure), and the substantive rights and 
duties of the parties. His conclusions are quite 
obvious and so are some of his suggestions (use of 
rapporteurs, committess of jurists and the Legal 
Department of the Secretariat) while another (to 
explore whether the parties would be willing to re- 
quest the Court to decide the case ez aequo et bono) 
is less another available “avenue” than a dead end 
street. This reviewer found Oscar Schachter’s re- 
cent Hague lectures on The Relation of Law, Poli- 
tics and Action in the United Nations which were 
published after Professor Kahng’s book, more 
enlightening—Sato Enan, The University of 
Tennessee. 


The Troubled Partnership: A Reappraisal of the 
Atlantic Alliance. By Henry A. KISSINGER. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1965. Pp. 
xiv, 266. $5.95.) 


In his classic commentary on American society, 
de Tocqueville asserted that in the conduct of 
foreign affairs the United States was not, like the 
old nations of Europe, ‘‘compelled to accept an 
immense inheritance bequeathed by their fore- 
fathers, an inheritance of glory mingled with 
calamities, and of alliances conflicting with na- 
tional antipathies.” He went on to describe the 
American propensity for “the gratification of a 
momentary passion” in its policy, stemming 
largely from an impatience in the formulation and 
execution of foreign policy. 

Henry Kissinger’s lucid analysis of the difficul- 
ties besetting the Atlantic Alliance can be read 
from two perspectives. It is, on the one hand, a 
detailed chronicle of the issues and policies which 
have brought to an impasse the most successful 
creation of American foreign policy since World 
War II. The book may also be read as a measured 
critique of the American “style” in foreign policy. 
In this respect, Kissinger stands squarely within 
the tradition of de Tocqueville; his indictment is 
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drawn up not so much against specific policy- 
makers or decisions as against a distinctively 
American attitude toward foreign policy. 
Americans live in an environment uniquely suited to a techno- 
logical approach to policy making. As a result, our society has 
been characterized by a conviction that any problem will yield 
‘if subjected to a sufficient dose of expertise. With such an ap- 
proach, problems tend to appear as discrete issues without any 
inner relationship. It is thought that they can be solved ‘‘on 
their merits” as they arise. It is rarely understood that a ‘‘solu- 
tion” to a problem may mortgage the future—especially as there 
is sufficient optimism to assume that, even should this prove to 
be the case, it will still be possible to overcome the new problem 
when it materializes (p. 23). 


Kissinger’s analysis can be summarized briefly. 
The cohesive cement of the Soviet threat to in- 
vade Western Europe has all but vanished. Con- 
comitantly, American hegemony over Europe has 
dissolved in the face of other recent events: 
European recovery from the devastation of 
World War II; European integration; the end of 
colonialism; and the Cuban missile crisis and its 
aftermath. Moreover, the end of American nu- 
clear monopoly has called into question tradi- 
tional assumptions about the function of alliances; 
faced with the risk of nuclear annihilation, will 
any partner risk its existence for another? But, 
owing to “two conflicting conceptions of interna- 
tional order, two different views of the historical 
process, two variant visions of the future,” the 
lesson of these developments is perceived quite 
differently in Paris and Washington. In De 
Gaulle’s view, the structure of the alliance has not 
been modified to reflect these events; many 
problems of NATO thus stem from the incon- 
gruity between the “old structure” and the “new 
situation.” This disparity manifests itself in a 
series of policy issues which Kissinger examines in 
detail: force de frappe, the Berlin crisis, the Anglo- 
American agreement at Nassau, M. L. F., the fu- 
ture of Germany, and others. 

While such problems are not American in origin, 
Kissinger insists that the typical American ap- 
proach toward their resolution has often aggra- 
vated stresses within the alliance. American lead- 
ers have tended to impose technical solutions 
upon political and psychological problems, and to 
concentrate on the immediate rather than long- 
term solutions. Moreover, Washington has been 
remarkably insensitive to the domestic political 
situations of the allies; changes in policy have 
often been announced with an almost calculated 
disregard for political consequences elsewhere in 
the alliance. 

Kissinger’s verdict on most issues which divide 
the alliance is that whereas technical truth resides 
with the United States, De Gaulle has historical 
and political truth on his side. 

The first seven chapters of this book serve as 
documentation to refute “the fashionable [Amer- 
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ican] theory that all problems in the Atlantic Alli- 
ance have been caused by one man [De Gaulle],” 
the solution to which “is to await his disappear- 
ance from the scene.” The concluding chapter is 
devoted to some suggestions for revitalizing the 
alliance. It is in part a tribute to the care with 
which the author lays bare in detail the multiple 
roots of the difficulties that his prescriptions— 
most of which are structural in nature—do not 
seem wholly adequate. 

Occasionally one can take issue with Kissinger’s 
interpretation of recent NATO history. For exam- 
ple, he dates the crucial turning point in the his- 
tory of the alliance with the Cuban missile crisis 
of 1962. An alternative interpretation, one which 
seems more tenable, would look back to the Suez 
fiasco six years earlier. Kissinger indicates that 
European resistance to American dominance of 
the Alliance is fed by doubts of genuine support 
from Washington; fear of a Soviet-American 
detente at the cost of European vital interests; 
resentment of the paternalistic self-righteousness 
with which American policy is presented; and 
anger with the American propensity to place the 
governments in London, Paris, and Bonn in 
political jeopardy with divisive policy pronounce- 
ments on which there has been no prior consulta- 
tion. At no time have such feelings received more 
substantial empirical support than during the 
events of July-November 1956. 

Such minor criticisms aside, Kissinger’s book, 
prepared for the Council on Foreign Relations, 
stands as the best analysis of present problems— 
and probable future difficulties—facing the 
Atlantic Alliance——OLE R. Horst, Stanford 
University. 


The European Community and American Trade. 
By RANDALL HinsHaw. (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1964. Pp. 188. 4.95.) 


The Common Market: Economic Integration in 
Europe. By Finn B. JENSEN AND INGO WALTER. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1965. Pp. 278. 
$1.95.) 


The recent literature on European integration 
is replete with general analyses which seldom 
penetrate below the most obvious surface prob- 
lems, and with normative treatises venting, with 
greater or lesser amounts of spleen, US. outrage 
at De Gaulle and the frustration of our Grand 
Design for the future of the Atlantic system. Of 
these two books, both by economists, Hinshaw’s 
unfortunately falls into both categories, although 
it is more restrained than most, whereas the work 
by Jensen and Walter is a notable exception. In 
spite of being designed as a supplementary text it 
is a useful contribution to our understanding of 
the dynamics of integration. 

Hinshaw sets out to attempt “a new examina- 
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tion of the Common Market in terms of Ameri- 
can interests.” (p. 7) However, there is very little 
new here. Hinshaw’s list of the constituents of 
America’s interests vis-a-vis the EEC is too short 
and general and too full of unexamined assump- 
tions to serve as a particularly meaningful refer- 
ence point for analysis. His statements about the 
policy direction and workings of the EEC betray 
an unfamiliarity with the complexities and nu- 
ances of its internal bargaining pattern. The EEC 
is judged primarily in terms of its contribution to 
the solidarity of the West and to the continua- 
tion of American leadership of the free world. 
And we learn that here the community has very 
mixed credentials, for “apart from being the 
source of bitter internal disputes which have 
threatened to paralyze its development (it) has 
at least temporarily led to an increase in eco- 
nomic and political friction between those West- 
ern European countries that are members... 
and those that are not.” (p. 10) Furthermore, the 
community seems almost inevitably destined to 
become “inward-looking” (although exactly what 
this means is never made clear). Finally, we lcarn 
that most such problems would have becn solved 
had Britain been permitted to join the Commu- 
nity. (This is taken as a basic premise and never 
examined critically.) But, unfortunately De- 
Gaulle’s protectionist views “have prevailed” 
(p. 6), and the Community is now “dominated” 
by “a leader who has a conception of its role 
very different from that held by its founding fa- 
thers . . . or by the many Americans who have 
placed so much hope in its future.” (p. 165) It is 
“led by a man who has no interest in lowering 
trade barriers as a means of ‘cementing’ an At- 
lantic Partnership ....” (p. 165) 

There are a number of misconceptions here. For 
example, it 1s clear that such founding fathers as 
Monnet and Schuman also have harbored “third 
force” ideas from the very beginning. One cannot 
help agreeing with Stanley Hoffman’s observation 
that “the entity to which Europe’s nation-states are 
summoned to transfer their heritage is being duly 
and pressingly warned not to act as a super 
power, not to establish any wall around itself, and 
not to give any preferences, i.e, not to behave 
as powers have customarily behaved.” At the very 
least, it seems to this reviewer unrealistic to ex- 
pect the European Community to be the only 
major trading unit that is not to some degree 
protectionist and to castigate it so roundly for 
being as bad as the rest of us. In fact, Hinshaw’s 
own analysis in the very useful substantive chap- 
ter comparing tariff rates and tariff structures of 
nations in the Atlantic area, shows clearly that 
the EEC’s common external tariff is somewhat 
lower and probably has a less marked incidence 
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on trade than the tariff of either the US. or 
Britain! (It indicates also how much the protec- 
tionist French have lowered their tariffs since 
signing the Rome Treaty.) Similarly, in his inter- 
esting chapter on the impact of European integra- 
tion on US. trade, he finds that “trade diversion 
issuing from the Six and the Seven—if, in bal- 
ance, it has oceurred at all—has been of minor 
dimensions.” (p. 147) In fact American exports of 
manufactured goods to Europe in 1963 “were ex- 
actly twice as high as the $1.6 billion figure for 
1958, the last year before the emergence of West- 
ern European tariff discrimination.” (p. 156) 

Although Hinshaw does not re-examine his 
premises in the hght of these findings, he seem- 
ingly has sensed the dissymmetry, for his con- 
cluding chapter says very little about the EEC. 
Its purpose (and perhaps Hinshaw’s purpose in 
writing the book in the first place) is to appeal 
for a greater measure of free trade on the part 
of the United States which has even less excuse 
for being protectionist than the EEC. Here Hin- 
shaw has interesting and controversial proposals 
to make, namely that we should “re-examine two 
basic premises of American commercial policy: 
the premise that trade concessions should be re- 
ciprocal and the premise that trade concessions 
should be nondiscriminatory.” (p. 171) 

The Jensen and Walter volume sets out to de- 
scribe and analyze the institutions of the Buro- 
pean Common Market, how they work and how 
they affect people in Europe, America, and under- 
developed countries.” (p. v) The introductory 
chapters on historical background, institutional 
framework, and basic provisions of the Rome 
Treaty are clear, compact and informative, Of 
greatest interest, however, are the subsequent 
chapters which go beyond an exposition of what 
the Community ts to explore, the basic economic 
problems it now faces or may soon confront and 
to begin an examination of how the policy choices 
here made will affect the future economic and po- 
litical contours of Europe. Especially valuable are 
the chapters on agriculture, regional development 
problems, social policy, labor mobility and the 
right of establishment, competition, transporta- 
tion, fiscal and countercyclical policy and prob- — 
lems of monetary condivation. 

These areas are indeed the very stuff of the 
present and future politics of the EEC (as they 
are of all industrialized nations). Within the con- 
fines of space the authors explore in general terms 
the problem posed in each policy area by the 
creation of a common market, how like problems 
have been handled before by the states separately, 
what alternative solutions have been proposed by 
Community institutions and the member states, 
what progress in the direction of common poli- 
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cies has been made and what progress seems 
likely. The authors demonstrate a good under- 
standing of the Community’s internal dynamics 
and a more than casual acquaintance with its in- 
stitutions seen from the inside. The book packs 
far more useful information into its pages than 
any other comparable volume this reviewer has 
secen. It also contains a very good bibliography. 
Most of the material has not been previously 
collated or made available to the non-expert, al- 
though as with most books on the EEC this one 
too will date rapidly. Some of the analyses might 
have been taken farther and economists might 
quarrel with some of the assertions and projec- 
tions, but the authors have succeeded in making 
the book useful for the gencralist as well as the 
specialist—Leon N. Linpsera, University of Wis- 
consin. ” 


The Atlantic Union Movement. Br ISTVAN 
SzENT-Mixtosy. (New York: Fountainhead 
Publishers, 1965. Pp. xx, 264, $7.95.) 


Professor Szent-Miklosy’s work is a handy 
catalogue of the persons, events, and ideas in the 
Atlantic Union Movement since the 1930s. It 
contains a clear chronology of the major steps in 
the movement and an extensive bibliography. 
Unfortunately, the presentation suffers from a 
rather arid, stilted style and a tendency to 
repetition of fact and personality identification. 
While the author strives for the contrary, the 
book is expository rather than analytic, and it 
frequently labors the obvious—perhaps a virtue 
for the uninitiated. 

Positing that, in the contemporary environ- 
ment, the major problems confronting the free 
world are physical survival, avoidance of a 
nuclear holocaust, preservation of the values of 
the most advanced civilizations, and aid to the 
underdeveloped areas, the author proposes to 
find the most likely assurance of successful solu- 
tions to such problems in a unified and powerful 
Atlantic community. (The query rises, almost 
unbidden, whether, in the long run, a union 
motivated by distrust, animated by antagonism, 
and manifesting its essential nature by a display 
of power will contribute to peace and freedom as 
much as it detracts.) From this premise Szent- 
Miklosy proceeds to examine the movement, its 
protagonists, and its problems, 

As the reader is led through the beliefs of 
Clarence Streit (the ‘‘radical idealist”) and others 
in the movement, the cultural, ethical, and 
philosophical bases of Atlantic Union, the impact 
of NATO, the economic objectives and problems 
of Atlantica, and the influence of the movement in 
world politics, he must almost inevitably con- 
clude that, in terms of peace and freedom, 


Atlantic Union is at once too much and too little 
to ask of the inhabitants-of those units which 
must merge to form the union. It is too little 
because, in its realization, the union would be an 
armed camp competing economically with the 
opposition to shape the underdeveloped areas in 
its own image—hardly a heartening atmosphere 
for the peace dove. It is too much because, 
despite all the logic and imperative of such 
union—with whatever advantages might accrue, 
it simply will not occur presently except on a 
rather superficial level. (Vive de Gaulle and 
national sovereignty!) 

While one may applaud the movement’s ideals 
of peace and freedom, one has to wonder if the 
achievement of an Atlantic federation would 
actually forward their attainment. Surely a union 
of freedom-oriented societies would likely per- 
petuate and export this concept. And as long as 
such a union was viewed as a nucleus for an 
ultimate globalism, its philosophy and aims were 
consistent. However, as the shift in thinking 
occurred—with NATO as the hypnotic bauble— 
which made of an Atlantic community an exclu- 
sive and militant club, the spectre of the ragged 
ghost of “peace through strength’ rose again. 
Perhaps the United Nations concept has a greater 
validity. 

Obviously, neither the ideology nor the organi- 
zational pattern of an Atlantic Union or a United 
Nations can achieve an earthly Eden so long as 
the human family remains imperfect as it 1s, and 
military preparedness is a must in the face of 
potential aggression. This truism should not, of 
course, deter attempts to improve the relations of 
peoples and nations. 

On a more plebian level, the author presents 
well the case for Atlantic Union in an uneasy 
world. Somewhat grudgingly, it seems, he also 
concedes that its creation is not in the offing. 
The “moderate” (and more realistic?) viewpoint 
that ‘‘cooperation” in NATO, OECD, ete. is the 
most that can be expected of nation-states en- 
meshed in the traditions of international anarchy 
and sovereignty is ascendant.— EMILE B. ADER, 
Midwestern University. 


The Cold War—And After. By CuHaries O. 
LERCHE, JR. (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1965. Pp. vin, 150. $4.95 cloth, 
$1.95 paper.) 


Is the cold war over? The title of the book, the 
jacket blurb (“The cold war era is over.’’), and 
the author’s declaration that ‘‘the cold war is 
obsolescent if not yet obsolete” (p. 130) would 
seem to say so. His modified conclusion, ‘‘... 
the cold war as a system of interaction and as a 
historic force has almost reached technological 
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and political obsolescence” (p. 131) places the 
matter back in the doubtful category. The rec- 
ommendation that “the United States must in 
its own self defense build its response to Soviet 
policy today and in the future upon as generous a 
measure of caution and realism as it did in the 
darkest days of Stalinist terror’ (p. 51) casts 
further doubt on the question. 

The author has undoubtedly set himself a 
formidable task. To provide a “strategic analysis” 
of the cold war in only one hundred and forty- 
two pages limits his ability to qualify his conclu- 
sions, to tie them directly to specific historical 
situations, or to provide supporting evidence and 
factual illustrations of his generalizations. Fur- 
thermore, by analyzing different facets of the 
cold war in separate and largely unrelated com- 
partments he frequently seems to be engaged in a 
running debate with himself as well as the dif- 
ferent schools of thought on the cold war. 

The conceptual basis of American cold war 
policy is at first described as inadequate. “Great 
Britain, it was said... , conquered an empire in 
a fit of absence of mind. The same may be said, 
and with probably more justice, about the 
prosecution of American foreign policy since 
1945... . Never before have so many huge enter- 
prises been launched with so little conceptual 
unity....”’ (p. 1) “The American strategic 
style... conceptualizes foreign policy as a series 
of discrete problems, each to be approached in 
chronological order on its own terms and on its 
own merits.” (p. 26) Yet, the author firmly re- 
jects the idea that “decisions by great powers are 
made ad hoc in particular situations without 
reference to any intellectual or grand-strategic 
considerations.” (p. 20) He does not dissent 
from the overall American objective of achieving 
a peaceful world operating under conditions of 
law and commends the application of the Truman 
Doctrine to the problem of Soviet expansion. His 
conclusion that “The conceptual apparatus and 
the implementing institutions of American 
strategy in the cold war proved thoroughly 
adequate to the task to which they were originally 
applied” (p. 72) is not precisely in accord with 
his original premise. It turns out that what is 
needed is a “broader and more sophisticated ap- 
proach” (p. 75) but the nature of such a new 
approach is not indicated, 

Can Stalin’s foreign policy accurately be de- 
scribed as “no more than a minimal outward 
expansion of the Soviet’s security frontier?” (p. 
53) Given the author’s excellent review of Soviet 
ideological and strategic motivations is it fair 
to state that “American strategic self-denial ... 
has permitted—has in fact almost forced—the 
Soviet Union to adopt a strategy of initiation.” 
(p. 86) If American foreign policy makers are to 
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be criticized for believing that communists 
“may change their tactics but never their ob- 
jectives’’ (p. 17) what is one to say about the 
author’s judgment that the “Soviet Union still 
retains its ideology, announces its goal of world 
communism, and professes a total lack of faith in 
the intentions of all noncommunists. ... The 
Soviet strategic concept is unswerving across 
time as well as in theory.” (p. 49) 

Finally, the strategic quarrel as to whether 
policy should be made in terms of a potential 
enemy’s capabilities or its intentions is revived. 
The critics of the Pearl Harbor disaster con- 
cluded that because intentions are at best uncer- 
tain, easily disguised, and subject to change the 
the only safe policy was to consider an opponent’s 
capabilities. Such thinkers are regarded scorn- 
fully as ‘‘possibilists’”’ here. Perhaps “‘possibilism”’ 
has resulted in some inflexibility in American 
policy but the argument in favor of acting on the 
basis of intentions would be more convincing if 
the author showed more faith in the ability of 
American intelligence analysts to predict Soviet 
moves accurately. 

Despite the foregoing, this book does make a 
contribution in pointing out that differences do 
exist between the ideologies and practices of the 
cold war participants, in emphasizing that tacit 
agreements have been established on many mat- 
ters, and in treating the cold war from a broad 
vantage point—Hurserr S. Gress, Boston 
University. 


The Exercise of Sovereignty: Papers on Foreign 
Policy. By Craruzs Burton MARSHALL. 
(Baltimore, Maryland: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1965. Pp. xiv, 282. $6.50.) 


This collection of previously published essays 
by a former member of the State Department’s 
Policy Planning Staff reflects a wealth of insights 
into various important and timely problems ob- 
tained through practical experience. Despite the 
diversity of the subjects discussed and the 
aphoristic character of some of the essays, the 
book has a remarkable degree of unity provided 
by the author’s point of view and the coherence 
of his reasoning. The central theme running 
through the whole is the persistence of sover- 
eignty as a problem of international relations. 
The problem, he insists, must be faced; it cannot 
be explained away. He discusses sovereignty first 
as the basic condition underlying foreign policy, 
then its bearing upon the alliances of the United 
States and upon the United Nations, and finally 
the role played by it in the relations of the 
United States with the new nations. 

Although the book is interesting and percep- 
tive throughout, the most thought-provoking 
part is the last. The essays comprising it raise 
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questions concerning the lack of American suc- 
cess in forming workable alliances with most of 
the new states and in the realm of conventional 
warfare. Marshall sees the essential reasons for 
the former in the American indifference to the 
new states’ need for political progress and the 
resulting conviction that existing problems can 
be solved through economic and military aid and 
administrative reforms. The handicaps en- 
countered in the conduct of unconventional war- 
fare are attributed very largely to what in effect 
amounts to an ideological bent of American 
foreign policy, which has committed this country 
to the universalization of liberal governments 
while enjoining it from intervening in the internal 
affairs of other countries. 

The practical and moral problems dealt with 
are of the kind that the statesman at one time or 
other must face. Written in a lucid and gracious 
style, the book is free of professional trappings 
and attempts to conceptualize. Yet it is the work 
of a thorough going professional. The points 
made, though frequently common sense proposi- 
tions, are worthy of the professional’s attention. 
They will guard him against losing sight of the 
forest for the trees. 

The author is objective but not detached. He 
has no axe to grind nor vested interests to defend. 
He combines, in admirable proportions, the 
realist’s perceptiveness with the humanist’s 
tolerance. Free of ideological fixations, he cuts 
through current clichés and avoids providing 
formulae for solving foreign policy problems. 
This splendid volume should prove of as much 
interest to the general reader as to the student.— 
Peter J. Furess, Louisiana State University. 


The New Nations in International Law and 
Diplomacy. The Yearbook of World Polity: 
volume IIT. Epirep py WiiulaAm V. O'BRIEN. 
(New York and Washington: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1965. Pp. xi, 323. $7.00.) 


This third volume of The Yearbook of World 
Polity, published under the auspices of The 
Institute of World Polity of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, is concerned with the impact upon inter- 
national law and organization of the rather 
sudden entry of a sizable number of new states 
into the internationsl community. The first 
three chapters are devoted to an examination of 
the international legal] institutions of state suc- 
cession, military servitudes, and recognition in 
the light of the new developments. From the 
discussions there emerge certain similarities 
which all these institutions have in common. As 
far as their origins are traceable, each was 
tailored to suit conditions which no longer pre- 
vail, and the applicability of each to present-day 
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conditions is doubtful. Although they are inti- 
mately related to the most fundamental problems 
of the existing international order, their substance 
has become uncertain, and frequently they no 
longer bear any meaningful relationship to 
reality. 

It is argued that state succession is far too 
abstract a concept to cope with concrete problems 
and that the claims made for it suffer from an un- 
realistic indifference toward the provisions of 
municipal law. The existing legal rules never im- 
posed very definite obligations in the past and 
cannot be expected to have greater juridical force 
in relation to the states that have emerged re- 
cently from colonialism. In a similar vein, inter- 
national military servitudes, through which some 
states try to maintain troops within the territory 
of anew state, are condemned as unrealistic and 
juridically untenable. Derived from the property 
concepts of Roman law, the principle is ill-suited 
to solve the political problems with which inter- 
national law is concerned. It is at best an artificial 
construct invoked as a legal cloak for intervention 
and thus a threat to universal peace. A detailed 
examination of the recognition policy of the 
United States toward the new nations shows the 
virtual disappearance of the criteria which in the 
past were prerequisite to the recognition of new 
states. Although the increasingly prevalent dis- 
regard of ideological factors which has played so 
eminent a part since the Wilsonian era repre- 
sents a welcome return to an older and more 
sensible practice, the authors detect a tendency 
to destroy “recognition as an institution for fact- 
finding and for assigning legal rights and duties’’ 
and justly fear that this will produce a rela- 
tivism that may subvert the international legal 
order by driving a wedge between law and 
reality. The final chapter in concerned with the 
changes in the nature and power structure of the 
United Nations following from the indiscriminate 
admission of an inordinately large number of new 
states of frequently questionable viability. 

This book differs from most recent reexamin..- 
tions of international legal institutions in that the 
authors in their search for the roots of existing 
difficulties are not inhibited by an excessive 
reverence even for the most fundamental assump- 
tions of international law. There is at least a 
suggestion that the present inadequacies of inter- 
national law are ultimately attributable to the 
inappropriateness of the Grotian system, on 
which modern international law rests, to the 
present distribution of power. One can only hope 
that this suggestion will stimulate further critical 
examinations of the theoretical foundations of 
international law and eventually attempts at 
reconstruction on the basis of concepts that are 
more in tune with present power realities than 
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those underlying traditional international law.— 
PETER J. Furess, Louisiana State University. 


Language, Law, and Diplomacy: A Study of 
Linguistic Diversity in Official International 
Relations and International Law. By ALEXAN- 
DER OSTROWER. (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1965. 2 vols; Pp. 963. 
$20.00.) 


The role played by language as a uniting and 
dividing force in international relations is gen- 
erally acknowledged. Yet it has rarely been the 
object of detailed scholarly investigation. This 
neglect is all the more surprising at a time when 
hopes for the survival of the race are largely 
staked on the “hot line’ between Washington 
and Moscow to avert disaster resulting from mis- 
understanding. While the technical problem of 
transmitting sound has thereby been solved, the 
linguistic problem remains cause for concern. 
Ostrower’s work is a welcome contribution to our 
knowledge of the effects of linguistic complexity 
and diversity upon international relations. 

The first part of the book provides the general 
background. The author discusses in encyclopedic 
breadth the history of national, international, 
and diplomatic languages and analyzes linguistic 
practices in official international relations. His 
discussion ranges over too many areas to permit a 
comprehensive review. He takes the reader into 
the realms of history, philology, archeology, and 
diplomacy. Particularly impressive are his ob- 
servations on the need for distinguishing between 
international and diplomatic language and the 
role played by national languages as means of 
international communication. Of equal interest 
are his attempts to explain why some languages 
have risen to international and even diplomatic 
status, while others have played a less illustrious 
part. Although the ascendancy of a language has 
often followed the political and military success 
of the tribe or nation whose possession it was, this 
has not occurred with sufficient regularity to be- 
come a pattern. The author gives a survey of the 
experiences of numerous empires in the remote as 
well as the more recent past with reference to the 
status attained by their languages and explores 
in each case the cause of linguistic ascendancy 
and failure. The chapter devoted to an examina- 
tion of the lack of universality of the Russian 
language is both timely and illuminating. He sees 
the reason in the close identification of the lan- 
guage “with the political power of the Soviet 
Union and the Communist party” which leads 
us to believe that “we must accept or reject them 
jointly.” And he observes that “what must have 
been conceived as a means of Russian linguistic 
advancement by intertwining the language with 
Russian culture, the Soviet Union, and the 
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Communist doctrine has proved to be a hindering 
factor to Russian universality in that the future 
of the language is now dependent on the fortunes 
of communism in the world community.” 

Part II is concerned with “Linguistic Provi- 
sions in State Constitutions, Treaties, Inter- 
national Engagements, Resolutions and Recom- 
mendations of the League of Nations and the 
United Nations.” Part III has to do with ‘“Diplo- 
matic Languages and International Law.” 

The main weakness of the book is its discursive 
nature, which gives it a textbookish character. In 
making his points the author frequently drifts 
unnecessarily into marginal areas with which the 
student of history and international relations is 
well-acquainted. There is, for example, no need to 
go over the whole ground of rebus sic stantibus in 


his discussion of the linguistic protection pro- , 


vided for by the minority treaties concluded with 
the succession states after World War J. On page 
713 the reader is finally informed that the many 
generous digressions are ‘“‘necessary to any 
examination of the legal aspect of diplomatic 
languages,” which is contained in the remaining 
110 pages. 

Aside from the disproportion between the 
introductory and the main parts of the book, it 
must regretfully be said that the treatment of the 
latter does not fulfill its promise. One could only 
wish that the author had stopped at the end of 
Part I. Instead of carrying out his professed in- 
tention to analyze the difficulties arising in inter- 
national law from linguistic confusion, he shows 
little more than the substantive uncertainty of 
many of the existing principles, which is well- 
known. Moreover, there is nothing startling in the 
linguistic uncertainties plaguing international 
law. That difficulty is germane to all law and for 
obvious reasons is aggravated in international 
law. 

A word must be added with respect to the foot- 
notes, There are far more than are needed. Many 
either contribute nothing or document points 
that are general knowledge. By and large, the 
footnotes are poorly edited. They are frequently 
inconsistent and at times fail to conform with 
generally accepted standards. German citations 
in particular abound with errors. This does not 
detract from whatever value the work has, but 
it is irritating, especially in a book dealing with 
problems of language.—PETER J. Furess, Louisi- 
ana State University. 


Korea: The Limited War. By Davin Ress. (New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1964. Pp. xvi+511. 
$10.00.) 


An uneasy ceasefire along the demilitarized 
zone between North and South Korea is the sym- 
bol of a diplomatic and military stalemate be- 
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tween the East and the West. The partition of 
Korea itself is part of the East-West struggle and 
the whole question of war and peace in that area 
must be examined against the general back- 
ground of the Cold War. This is the view pre- 
sented remarkably well by David Rees, a British 
freelance writer. 

Rees contends that Korean conflict was con- 
fined to “limited war’ not because of the lack of 
military resources avatlable to the United States 
in attaining its strategic objective, whether it be a 
total unification of Korea or total defeat of the 
Soviet-Red Chinese-North Korean goals, but 
rather due to political “choice”? of the Truman- 
Eisenhower Administrations (in which “purely 
military” considerations have been excluded), 
Such policy decisions were made by the United 
States because her leaders at the conclusion of 
the Second World War launched a containment 
policy against the U.S.S.R. which was not meant 
to destroy Communism but to halt its expansion, 
thus practicing realpelitik and waging limited 
war whenever challenged to do so by the adver- 
sary. However, he also points out that the United 
States has not yet found the answer to how and 
when the current Communist challenge can best 
be countered without precipitating nuclear war. 

The essential problem of “limited war” is 
twofold: a) What should be the ends of limited 
war in an age when total war means annihilation? 
b) Can the doctrine of limited war be sustained 
at all? Following the view of Henry Kissinger, 
that a limited war is a struggle for specific 
political objectives, Rees equates limited war 
with political war because “a strategy of limited 
forces for limited ends . 
can conceivably fulfill any rational purpose” if 
some sort of déente or modus vivendi is ever to be 
worked out with the Communists. As to the latter 
question, however, it is doubtful whether the 
‘liberal-puritan’”’ political tradition of all-or- 
nothing outlook in the United States can ever 
accept force, balance of power and realpolitik as 
the necessary ingredients of foreign policy. Since 
the “Korean War was the first important war in 
American history that was not a crusade,” it was 
immensely difficult to sell to the American 
people. (A similar analogy can be made about the 
American involvement in the South Vietnam.) 

The author feels that the United States, and 
the West in general, have not yet fully appreciated 
the reality that “power and policy, like idealism 
and Realpolitik, can never be separated and that 
limited war is the fusion of both... .” This wag 
clearly demonstrated by the two incidents—the 
Truman-MacArthur controversy and the conduct 
of truce negotiations. The Truman Administra- 
tion was so preoccupied by von Clausewitz’s 
view of the political nature of war that it 
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failed to combine its policy with power, This 
MacArthur felt was the reason for losing the war 
in Korea; therefore the General proclaimed his 
belief that the war should be fought to a clear-cut 
solution as quickly as possible by abolishing all 
political considerations which restrict the mili- 
tary. As to the conduct of truce negotiations, the 
United States had curtailed and limited drasti- 
cally its military operations against the Chinese 
Communists once the peace talks opened. The 
Communists had no incentive to make peace 
until the United States had seriously threatened 
to use atomic weapons on the Chinese mainland. 
Meanwhile, the number of casualties on both 
sides had greatly increased and at the conclusion 
of the 1953 armistice it was estimated that the 
West’s military casualties had reached 500,000 
while the Chinese-North Korean forces had lost 
one and s half million. Civilian casualties totalled 
two million, approximately one million on each 
side during the three-year period. 

The Communists, on the other hand, have 
long realized the inevitable fusion of power and 
policy and successfully integrated military action, 
propaganda and political manueuvering, as dem- 
onstrated in the year-long peace negotiations at 
Panmunjom. They are also skillful in using force 
to advance their long-term objective of world 
domination because they believe in the absolute 
supremacy of political considerations in war and 
peace. Rees, therefore, concludes that the most 
important lesson of the East-West struggle in the 
Far Eastern War is that the West must accept 
that limited war is the fusion of power and policy, 
irrespective of its moral implications, if we are to 
“meet the Communist challenge decisively on the 
most important battleground—our own minds.” 

Rees is neither an academic political scientist 
nor specialist in international affairs, and hence 
his writings are largely historical. Nevertheless, 
he has successfully incorporated mounting data 
in the detailed accounts of the military campaign- - 
ing in Korea—from the initial North Korean in- 
vasion to the MacArthur’s amphibious landing at 
Inchon to the subsequent Chinese Communist in- 
tervention followed by the latter’s mass offen- 
sives to the conclusion of the war. The Truman- 
MacArthur controversy (including the subse- 
quent Congressional inquiry) is thoroughly 
examined. There are also chapters dealing 
extensively with topics such as the Maoist 
theory of war, the Communist “brainwash” of 
POWs, the role of the United Nations, the 
Panmunjom peace talks, and the domestic politics 
in the United States and Great Britain during the 
war period. 

Rees has produced an encyclopedic history of 
the Korean War at a moment when the United 
States again is deeply involved in a similar war in 
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South Vietnam. This book is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the understanding of “limited” wars now 
going on in other areas of the world. It is well 
documented and illustrated by photographs and 
maps. The appendices include the full text of the 
armistice agreement, the casualties, the various 
contributions to the United Nations Command, 
and an extensive bibliography.—Joun C. H. On, 
The University of Wisconsin, Menasha. 


Interpretation of Ambiguous Documents by Inter- 
national Administrative Tribunals. By ALAN H. 
SCHECHTER. (New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 
1964. Pp. xviii, 183. $10.00.) 


Professor Schechter of Wellesley College has 
put us in his debt by producing a clear and sys- 
tematic analysis of an important aspect of the 
jurisprudence of the three tribunals competent to 
resolve disputes on the basis of law between inter- 
national organizations and their employees. 
These are the administrative tribunals of the 
International Labor Organization (successor at 
the 1946 demise of the League of Nations to that 
organization’s Administrative Tribunal created in 
1927 and now exercising jurisdiction also over 
certain other specialized agencies as UNESCO 
and-FAQ) and of the United Nations (estab- 
lished by General Assembly resolution of 
November 24, 1949), as well as the Court of 
Justice of the European Communities (created by 
the European Coal and Steel Community Treaty 
of April 18, 1951 and renamed and jurisdiction 
expanded by the March 25, 1957 treaties in- 
stituting the European Economic Community 
and EURATOM). The last named differs from 
the others in many significant respects, not the 
least of which is that jurisdiction over disputes 
between Community organs and their employees 
is only one aspect of its broad competence. 

It is well understood that the proliferation of 
international organizations having status as sub- 
jects of international law, together with the 
growing importance and size of international 
_secretariats, constitutes important evidence not 
only of a significant extension of the scope of 
international law but also of evolution in its 
nature. No longer can international legal rules 
be considered applicable solely to the relations of 
states. International administrative law, con- 
cerned with international organizations and their 
personne! as well as with states, has emerged as an 
important branch of the subject. 

Limited and introductory in its conception, 
this study examines questions of interpretation of 
contracts and of staff rules and regulations con- 
fronting the three tribunals, as well as the prob- 
lem of the judicial interpretation of treaties 
establishing the respective organizations. The 
author finds the judges of all three tribunals in- 
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clined to view each problem of interpretation as 
unique as evidenced by almost total absence of 
citation of prior relevant decisions by these or 
other tribunals. This makes for inconsistency as 
well as for uncertainty concerning future adjudi- 
cation, Professor Schechter rightly argues, and 
inevitably retards the development of a more 
effective legal order. 

Comparison indicates that rules of interpreta~ 
tion differ little in the jurisprudence of the three 
tribunals. In all instances emphasis is placed on 
ascertaining and giving effect to the intent of the 
parties, on making effective the right of appeal, 
and on eschewing restrictive interpretations that 
would deny equitable relief. The author con- 
cludes also that these tribunals, dealing with 
individuals, are less cautious and more liberal in 
their construction of the jurisdictional provisions 
of ambiguous documents than, for example, is the 
International Court of Justice, confronted with 
states as parties to litigation. As might be ex- 
pected from the supranational nature of the 
European Communities, the European Court of 
Justice has been especially liberal in the inter- 
pretation of treaty provisions granting jurisdic- 
tion, ; 

The author suggests but might have examined 
more fully the essential difference of the com- 
munities in which these three tribunals function. 
This difference in cohesiveness goes far to explain 
the criticism and controversy surrounding certain 
decisions of the United Nations Administrative 
Tribunal in the early ’50s, for example, in com- 
parison with the favorable reception accorded 
decisions of the -European Court. The author is 
correct, however, in this reviewer's opinion, in 
concluding that the law applied by traditional 
international courts can be significantly enriched 
by relevant examination of the jurisprudence of 
international administrative tribunals.—Ruta C. 
Lawson, Mount Holyoke College. 


Indian Foreign Policy and the Border Dispute with 
China. By Wiuutem F. van Erxeten (The 
Hague: Martinus Nyhoff, 1964. Pp. ix, 220. 
Guilders 22.50. Index.) 


During the mid-1950’s India formulated 
Panchsheel, or the Five Principles of Peaceful 
Coexistence, as the basis of her relations with 
Communist China and also presented them, al- 
most simultaneously, as a new, specifically Asian 
contribution to world affairs and the conduct of 
diplomacy. As between India and Communist 
China these Principles were: (1) mutual respect 
for each other’s territorial integrity and sover- 
eignty; (2) mutual non-aggression; (3) mutual 
non-interference in each other’s internal affairs; 
(4) equality and mutual benefit; and (5) peaceful 
coexistence. Nehru thought it difficult to imagine 
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how anyone could oppose these Principles “unless 
one thinks that behind them is hidden some evil 
motive.” 


There were a few Indian leaders who remained: 


skeptical—-especially in view of China’s seizure of 
control over Tibet, an act which extinguished a 
reassuring buffer state and placed Chinese forces 
.along a common frontier of nearly 1800 miles. 
But comment in the Indian press and among 
Indian intellectuals tended to be favorable 
toward the Sino-Indian Treaty of 1954, which 
enunciated the Principles in its preamble, and 
toward the Bandung Conference, which expanded 
upon them in an effort to create a new foundation 
for Afro-Asian cooperation and solidarity. 

Against this optimistic background, how does 
one account for the Sino-Indian border dispute of 
the early 1960’s and the Chinese Communist 
invasion of Indian territory in October, 1962? 
The purpose of the book is to find an answer, and 
in undertaking this difficult task the author 
proceeds with admirable detachment and re- 
straint. 

The idea for a study of Indian foreign policy 
originated during the author’s posting to New 
Delhi, between 1957 and 1960, as a member of the 
Netherlands Foreign Service. These were the 
years of the Tibetan revolt, the arrival of the 
Dalai Lama in India, and the first incidents 
along the Sino-Indian border. “My departure,” 
van Eekelen writes, “coincided precisely with the 
landing of the aircraft carrying Premier Chou 
En-lai to the meeting with the Indian Prime 
Minister which would terminate the preliminary 
phase of the boundary dispute. The conflict sub- 
sequently assumed proportions affecting the 
entire position of India. It provided the most 
severe testing ground for Panchsheel .. .” 

The author sketches—somewhat briefly—the 
history of Sino-Indian relations and the status of 
Tibet, describes the border dispute from early 
Chinese probes through the Chinese invasion, and 
discusses both the legal and political aspects of 
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the conflict. Each step is documented and is 
analyzed dispassionately. In the end he finds it 
“almost incredible” that in 1954 India gave up 
her treaty rights in Tibet without trying to 
obtain Chinese endorsement of the partially 
negotiated McMahon Line of an earlier era. But 
Nehru wholly misjudged Chinese intentions and 
therefore consented to an agreement which 
“offered respectability to China while receiving in 
return only the vague precepts of Panchsheel.” 

Such errors of judgment underlay many Indian 
decisions. Time and time again Nehru betrayed 
insufficient awareness of the traditional Chinese 
policy of playing down unresolved questions 
until they could be advanced from a position of 
strength. “India thus acquired the false convic- 
tion that she had been successful in delaying 
Chinese pressure and in dividing spheres of in- 
fluence so that China would be content with 
Tibet and leave the Himalayan states to India. 
Her main weakness was to ignore the fact that 
Chinese tactics aimed at expanding influence 
step by step, carefully consolidating each gain.” 
Rather, Nehru found each step explicable against 
the background of China’s history and legitimate 
Chinese interests after the revolution. 

Not long before the Chinese invasion Nehru 
declared that India would not maintain inde- 
pendence for long “if we go about seeking military 
aid from others to defend ourselves.” He also 
thought it quite absurd to talk about China 
invading India because India was not that weak. 
The invasion forced a reassessment of India’s 
strength. It also brought about demonstrations 
that the West would provide aid without de- 
manding alignment and that the Soviet Union 
would not object to India’s receiving such aid. 
Finally, the invasion showed that, in spite of 
protestations of Afro-Asian solidarity, India—in 
a erisis—-had more friends in the West than 
among the many who had professed such depths 
of solidarity at Bandung.—Roserr C. NORTH, 
Stanford University. 
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Bradley, C. Paul. Leftist Fissures in Singapore 
Polities. Western Political Quarterly. 18:2, Part 1 
(June 1965), 292~308. 

Britsch, Jacques. Nouveaux Facteurs dans la 
Crise Indochinoise. Revue Militaire Générale. 
(June 1965), 3—18. 

Burchett, Wilfred G. My Visit to the Liberated 
Zones of South Vietnam. Hanoi, Foreign Lan- 
guages Publishing House (1964). 

Caldwell, Malcolm. Luddites and Lemmings in 
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South-East Asia. International Affairs. 41:3 
(July 1965), 420-40. f 

Chen, King. Peking’s Strategy in Indochina. 
Yale Review. 54:4 (June 1965), 550-66. 

Dobel, W. M. Pakistan’s Relations with the 
Major Powers and Some Minor Agreements. 
Pacific Affairs. 37:4 (Winter 1964-65), 384-95. 

Giap, Vo Nguyen. The South Vietnam People 
Will Win. Hanoi, Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, (1965). 

Halperin, Morton H. Chinese Nuclear Strat- 
egy: The Early Post-Detonation Period. Asian 
Survey. 5:6 (June 1965), 271-79. Also Adephi 
Papers, No. 18, London, Institute for Strategic 
Studies (May 1965). 

Kashin, A. Nepal—Chinese Stepping Stone to 
India. Bulletin of the Institute for the Study of the 
USSR. 12:7 (July 1965), 22-27. 

King, Wunsz. China and the League of Nations. 
Asia in the Modern World, No. 5. New York, St. 
John’s University Press (1965). 

Kroef, Justus M. van der. Indonesian Com- 
munism and the Changing Balance of Power. 
Pacific Affairs. 37:4 (Winter 1964-65), 357-83. 
Indonesian Communism’s Expansion- 
ist Role in Southeast Asia. International Journal. 
20:2 (Spring 1965), 189-205. 

Leifer, Michael. Indonesia and Malaysia: The 
Diplomacy of Confrontation. World Today. 21:6 
(June 1965), 250-60. 

Lüthy, Herbert. L’Indonésie aux Prises avec 
les Démons. Preuves. 15:172 and 173 (June and 
July 1965), 12-22 and 42-53. 

Masani, M. R. The Challenge of the Chinese 
Bomb. India Quarterly. 21:1 (January-March 
1965), 15-28. 

Mehden, Fred R. von der. Southeast Asian Re- 
lations with Africa. Asian Survey. 5:7 (July 
1965), 341-49. 

Montagno, George L. Peaceful Coexistence: 





Pakistan and Red China. Western Political Quar- . 


terly. 18:2, Part 1 (June 1965), 309-17. 

Nehru, R. K. The Challenge of the Chinese 
Bomb. India Quarterly. 21:1 (January-March 
1965), 3-14. l 

O’Ballance, Edgar. Problems of Thailand. 
Quarterly Review, No. 645 (July 1965), 340-50. 

Park, Richard L.. Indian-African Relations. 
Asian Survey. 5:7 (July 1965), 350-58. 

Powell, Ralph L. China’s Bomb: Exploitation 
and Reactions. Foreign Affairs. 43:4 (July 1965), 
616-25. 

Rahman, Tunku Abdul. Malaysia: Key Area 
in Southeast Asia. Foreign Affairs. 43:4 (July 
1965), 659-70. 

Richer, Philippe. Doctrine Chinoise pour le 
Tiers Monde. Politique Etrangére. 30:1 (1965), 
75-97, 

Singh, L. P. Malaysia and Australian-Indone- 
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sian Relations. Revue du Sud-Est Asiatique. No. 4 
(1964), 277-94. 

Tsou, Tang, and Morton H. Halperin. Maoism 
at Home and Abroad. Problems of Communism. 
14:4 (July-August 1965), 1-13. 
and Mao Tse-Tung’s Revolu- 
tionary Strategy and Peking’s International Be- 
havior. American Political Science Review. 59:1 
(March 1965), 80-99. 

Weinstein, Franklin B. The Second Asian- 
African Conference: Preliminary Bouts. Asian 
Survey. 5:7 (July 1965), 359-73. 

Wurfel, David. A Formula for Viet Nam. India 
Quarterly. 21:1 (January-March 1965), 29-40. 

Yu, George T. Sino-African Relations: A Sur- 
vey. Asian Survey. 5:7 (July 1965), 321-82. 








Far East and Pacific 


An Epoch in Korean Foreign Policy: A Sym- 
posium. Korean Affairs. 4:1 (May 1965), 1-102. 

Billings, Gilbert M., Jr. Japan’s Air Self De- 
fense Force. Air University Review. 16:5 (July- 
August 1965), 60-71. 

Haggard, M. T. North Korea’s International 
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Position. Asian Survey. 5:8 (August 1965), 375- 
88. 

Halkin-Destree, Lucie. Le Differend Terri- 
torial Nippo-Sovietique: Les Iles Kouriles et 
Sakhaline. Chronique de Politique Etrangère. 
18:3 (May 1965), 293-327. 

Meadows, Martin. Recent Developments in 
Philippine-American Relations: A Case Study in 
Emergent Nationalism. Asian Survey. 5:6 (June 
1965), 305-18. 

Ogata, Sadako. Japanese Attitude Toward 
China. Asian Survey. 5:8 (August 1965), 389-98. 

Soukup, James R. Japanese-African Relations: 
Problems and Prospects. Asian Survey. 5:7 (July 
1965), 333-40. 

Swearingen, Rodger. Communist Strategy in 
Japan, 1946-1960. (RAND Corporation Re- 
search Memorandum RM-4348-PR 1965). 

Watt, Sir Alan. Australian Defence Policy, 
1951-1963: Major International Aspects. Can- 
berra, Australian National University, Depart- 
ment of International Relations (1964). 

Wilczynski, J. The Economics and Politics of 
Wheat Exports to China. Australian Quarterly. 
37:2 (June 1965), 44-55. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


With the next number, Volume 60 (March 1966), Austin Ranney of the University of 
Wisconsin becomes Managing Editor, and James W. Prothro of the University of 
North Carolina, Book Review Editor, of this Review, as previously announced. 


NOMINATIONS 


The Association’s Committee on Nominations invites all members to propose candi- 
dates for the elective offices of the Association, to wit: President-elect, three Vice 
Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, and eight Council members for two-year terms. 

Suggestions and supporting statements may be sent to any member of the Commit- 
tee: Bernard C. Cohen, University of Wisconsin, Chairman; Alfred Diamant, Haver- 
ford College; Robert A. Horn, Stanford University; Samuel P. Huntington, Harvard 
University; Donald R. Matthews, University of North Carolina; and Gwendolen M. 
Carter, Northwestern University. 


The sooner suggestions are received the better; to be considered at all they must 


arrive by March 15, 1966. 





WASHINGTON. OFFICE NEWSLETTER 


More than 3,000 persons attended the Associa- 
tion’s 61st Annual Meeting, held in Washington, 
D.C. from September 7 to 11. One of the most 
successful meetings in several years, the highlights 
included a series of major speeches and gencral 
evening sessions, the presentation of research and 
writing awards, and 48 panel discussions. 


The addresses and general sessions were: 


Tuesday, September 7, 
The Hon. Dean Rusk, Secretary of State 


Wednesday, September 8, 
Dean David B. Truman, President, The Amer- 
ican Political Science Association 


Thursday, September 9, 
“The 1964 Elections: Possibilities for Politi- 

cal Analysis” 

Warren E. Miller, University of Michigan 

Donald Stokes, University of Michigan 

Milton Cummings, Brookings Institution 

William B. Prendergast, House Republican 
Conference 

Richard Scammon, Governmental Affairs 
Institute 


Friday, September 10, 
The Congressional Distinguished Service 
Awards 


Ralph K. Huitt, University of Wisconsin, 
presiding 


The Congressional Distinguished Service 
Awards—for outstanding service in the 88th Con- 
gress—were presented to Reps. Wiliam M. Mce- 
Culloch (R-Ohio), and Wilbur D. Mills (D-Ark) ; 
and to Sens. John O. Pastore (D-R.L.), and John 
Sherman Cooper (R-Ky). The award program 
subsequently was described by Sen. Thomas H. 
Kuchel of California in a statement in the Con- 
gressional Record of October 6. He said, in part: 


Mr. President, presentation of the awards was 
a highlight of the association’s 6lst annual 
meeting, which brought some 3,000 political sci- 
entists from throughout the Nation to Wash- 
ington the week of September 6-11. As I men- 
tioned earlier in my remarks, it was an impres- 
sive ceremony. All of the 1965 award winners 
and several from previous years were present,’ 
including Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey, 
a recipient of the award in 1959; former Sena- 
tor Kenneth Keating, also recognized in 1959 
when he was a Member of the other body; 
Senators George Aiken, Paul Douglas, and Lev- 
erett Saltonstall; and Representatives Richard 
Bolling and George Mahon. 

Appropriately, the association invited Senator 
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Everett Dirksen to represent congressional lead- 
ership, recognizing at the same time his own 
contributions to the quality of American life 
over a long and distinguished career. 

While these awards go to the individual 
Members, it is clear that they have wider im- 
plications. They point up the fact that our free 
elective system produces in Congress publie 
servants of great ability and varied talents. 
Similarly, Congress offers a wider scope to the 
capacities of its Members than any other legis- 
lative body in the world. And perhaps most sig- 
nificantly, they call attention in a dramatic way 
to the vital importance of the legislative branch 
in our democracy. 

The recipients of research and writing awards 
were as follows: 


Woodrow Wilson Foundation Book Award: 
jointly to The Rulers and the Ruled, by Robert E, 
Agger, Daniel Goldrich, and Bert E. Swanson; 
and to Political Parties: A Behavioral Analysis, 
by Samuel J. Eldersveld. 

The Edward 8. Corwin Award: to John D. 
Sprague, Washington University, “Voting Pat- 
terns on the United States Supreme Court: 
Cases in Federalism, 1889-1959.” 

Pi Sigma Alpha Award: to James B. Chris- 
toph, Ohio State University, “British Political 
Ideology Today: Consensus and Cleavage.” 
The following awards will be presented at the 
Association’s 1966 Annual Meeting, September 6 
to 10, Statler Hilton Hotel, New York City: 

Leonard D. White Award: This award is for 
the best doctoral dissertation within the gen- 
eral field of public administration, including 
broadly related problems of policy formation 
and administrative. history. The dissertation 
must have been completed and accepted before 
the end of the calendar year 1965. Departments 
are requested to submit to the Association’s na- 
tional office not more than one dissertation per 
department for consideration for the award. 
Dissertations should be submitted as soon as 
possible and no later than April 1, 1966. 

Edward §. Corwin Award: This award is for 
the best doctoral dissertation in the field of 
public law, broadly defined to include the ju- 
dicial process, judicial biography, judicial be- 
havior, courts, law, legal systems, the American 
constitutional system, civil liberties or any other 
substantive area, or any work which deals in a 
significant fashion with a topic related to or 
having substantial impact on the United States 
Constitution. The dissertation must have been 
completed and accepted before the end of the 
calendar year 1965. Departments are requested 
to submit to the Association’s national office 
not more than one dissertation per department 


for consideration for "the award. Dissertations 
should be submitted as soon as possible and 
no later than April 1, 1966. 

Helen Dwight Reid Award: This award is for 
the best doctoral dissertation in the field of 
international relations. The dissertation must 
have been completed and accepted before the 
end of the calendar year 1965. Departments are 
requested to submit to the Association’s na- 
tional office not more than one dissertation per 
department for corsideration for the award. 
Dissertations should be submitted as soon as 
possible and no later than April 1, 1966. 

Pi Sigma Alpha Award: This award is for the 
best paper presented at the last annual meet- 
ing. Established in cooperation with the political 
science honorary fraternity, the award carries an 
honorarium of $250. Nominations for the award 
are submitted by the annual meeting program 
section chairmen. 

Woodrow Wilson Foundation Award: The 
Association would be pleased to receive recom- 
mendations for this award, for the best book 
published in 1965 on government, politics, or in- 
ternational affairs, Suggestions should be con- 
veyed to the national office prior to February 
1, 1966. The award carries an honorarium of 
$1,000. 


Public Affairs Reporting Awards. In mid-No- 
vember, thirteen eastern newspaper reporters 
were honored for excellence in the reporting of 
public affairs in an Association-sponsored report- 
ing awards competition. The winners attended a 
four-day conference at Lake Harmony, Pennsyl- 
vania. Seminar leaders ineluded political scien- 
tists, Journalists, and public officials. Winners and 
their newspapers were: 


Paul B. Beers, Harrisburg Patriot-News 

Rugledge E. Carter, Albany Knickerbocker 
News 

Robert De Lazaro, Zlizabeth Daily Journal 

Philip Feldman, Rochester Times-Union 

Stephen B. Goddard, Hartford Times 

Joseph V. Gormley, Brockton Enterprise-Times 

Robert L. Hassett, Boston Herald 

Ronald Kessler, Boston Herald 

John D. Husband, Harrisburg Patriot-News 

Gloria Landers, Perth Amboy Evening News 

Ian E. McNett, Perth Amboy Evening News 

James Mahan, Springfield Daily News 

Joseph A. Meyers, York Dispatch 

Kenneth Schlossberg Washington Daily News 

Anthony Speranza, Ridgewood newspapers 


Speakers at the seminar were: 


Richard Fryklund, Washington Evening Star 
Earl Mazo, Readers’ Digest 
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John Herling, John Herling Labor Letter, Inc. 

William Prendergast, Republican Policy Com- 
mittee 

Ben Bagdikian, Saturday Evening Post 

John Stewart, Assistant to the Vice President 

Neil Peirce, Congressional Quarterly 
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Ralph Huitt, Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare 

Warren Miller, Survey Research Center 

D. B. Hardeman, Trinity College 

William Rivers, Stanford University 


PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES 


Siaty-first Annual Meeting of the 
American Political Science 
Association 


Minutes of the Council Meeting 


The Council of the American Political Science 
Association met at 9:20 A.M., September 7, 1965, 
at the Sheraton-Park Hotel in Washington, D.C., 
with President David B. Truman presiding. The 
following members of the Council, nominees for 
election in 1965, and former presidents of the 
Association were present: H. Field Haviland, 
Samuel Hendel, John C. Wahlke, Alex Dragnich, 
Marian D. Trish, Marver H. Bernstein, John 
Kautsky, William Riker, Lucian W. Pye, Charles 
D. Farris, Joseph Tanenhaus, Ithiel de Sola Pool, 
Emmette §. Redford, Manning J. Dauer, Rupert 
Emerson, Robert McCloskey, Carl J. Friedrich, C. 
Herman Pritchett, Max M. Kampelman, Gabriel 
A. Almond. Charles 8. Hyneman, Lawrence Her- 
son, Byrum Carter, Warren E., Miller, Heinz 
Eulau, Harvey C, Mansfield, Robert A. Dahl, 
Karl W. Deutsch, Frederic Cleaveland, James L. 
McCamy, James K. Pollock, Wallace Mendelson, 
Victor G. Rosenblum, and William Anderson. 

Prior to the meeting the Executive Director 
had mailed to each Council member an agenda 
book which included reports of the Executive Di- 
rector, the Editor of THE AMERICAN POLITICAL 
Science Review, the Treasurer, and the Auditor, 
as well as the minutes of the Executive Commit- 
tee meetings during the past year. 

The President reported briefly on the activities 
of the Executive Committee since the last meet- 
ing of the Council. He announced that Harvey C. 
Mansfield was retiring after ten years of service 
as editor of THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Review. The Executive Committee had given 
careful consideration to the difficult task of select- 
ing a new editor and it unanimously recommend- 
ed the name of Austin Ranney. The Council 
unanimously approved the selection of Ranney as 
editor. The Council then unanimously approved 
the editorial board nominated by Ranney: Ro- 
bert Lane, Harvey C. Mansfield, Roland Pennock, 
Warren E. Miller, Vernon Van Dyke, Walter 


Murphy, John E. Turner, and Myron Weiner. It 
was announced that James W. Prothro has been 
selected as book review editor. 

Evron M. Kirkpatrick, Executive Director, 
summarized the highlights of his report, which 
had previously been distributed. The Association 
staff has been spending an increasing amount of 
time planning tours and programs for foreign visi- 
tors to this country. The Association will make 
an effort to secure foundation grants to facilitate 
the travel of political scientists from this country 
to attend political science conferences abroad and 
to make it possible for foreign political scientists 
to participate in panels at the Association meet- 
ings. Members of the Council expressed strong 
approval of this undertaking. A new award, the 
Helen Dwight Reid Award, will be presented at 
the next annual meeting for the best Ph.D. dis- 
sertation in the. field of international relations. 
Dr. Kirkpatrick announced that the authors con- 
tributing to a book edited by Stephen K. Bailey, 
American Politics and Government, had agreed 
to contribute their royalties from the book to 
the American Political Science Association. A 
vote of thanks was approved by the Council. 

The Executive Director raised the problem of 
misuse of papers presented at meetings of the 
American Political Science Association. Such pa- 
pers have, on occasion in the past, been mis- 
quoted or used without attribution or without 
permission. The Council approved the Executive 
Committee’s proposal that the Association copy- 
right all such papers to protect the authors. Per- 
mission to use material from such papers would 
then have to be obtained from the authors. Mem- 
bers of the Council indicated their agreement 
with the suggestion of the Executive Committee 
that space be made available in the program of 
the annual meeting or in the Review to provide 
information about research in progress. The Ex- 
ecutive Director described a proposed new pro- 
cedure to be followed at annual meetings in 
arranging talks by Democratic and Republican 
speakers. The Association will set aside facilities 
and time on the program to enable each of the 
two parties to present whatever program it de- 
sires. The Association itself will not serve as spon- 


| 
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sor of such talks and will not undertake to find 
appropriate speakers. The Council unanimously 
approved the proposed procedure. 

The Treasurer submitted a report indicating 
that the financial condition of the Association 
continues to be strong. He pointed out that a 
table showing the growth of the Association’s in- 
come and expenditures at ten-year intervals dem- 
onstrates how rapidly the Association has been 
growing in the scope of its program, The Council 
approved the budget as submitted for the 1965- 
66 fiscal year. The Council voted its thanks to 
those who have donated funds to the Association. 

The Editor of the Review, in his final report, 
noted that the circulation has passed the 12,000 
mark and that costs are continuing to rise. He 
noted an increase in the number of manuscripts 
received, from 225 to 284, for the first time in 
several years. A total of 38 were published. He 
thanked the editorial board and all the others 
who had assisted him in preparation of the Re- 
view during the ten-year period. The Council 


voted a resolution of thanks to Harvey ©. Mans- 


field for his long and devoted service. 

The Program Chairman, H. Field Haviland, 
reported on the 1965 program and stressed the 
need of making greater use of volunteered papers, 
as part of regular panels. The Program Chairman 
for the 1966 meeting, Ithiel de Sola Pool, an- 
nounced that there will be a larger number of 
plenary sessions dealing with broad themes in 
political science and focused on the theme of 


unity among the older and newer techniques in 


political seience. 

The Council discussed at length the problem of 
publishing a Directory more efficiently and more 
frequently, and also discussed the related problem 
of developing more modern methods of record- 
keeping at the Association headquarters, It heard 
recommendations from Mr. Ed Lehman, of Her- 
ner and Co., for using computer techniques to 
accomplish both of these purposes, and specif- 
ically to make possible frequent supplements to 
the Directory and the publication of subsequent 
editions at relatively low cost. The Council ap- 
proved the principle of modernizing the tech- 
niques for publishing the Directory and kéeping 
records and instructed the Executive Committee, 
in consultation with knowledgeable Council mem- 
bers, to take the steps necessary to implement 
this decision. 

The Council discussed and referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee proposals for defining various 
categories of membership in the Association. It 
was the sense of the meeting that a distinction 
between members and persons or institutions 
merely subscribing to the Review would be use- 
ful but that it was not desirable to create several 
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categories of members. The Council discussed the 
question of developing a code of ethics for the 
profession and possibly creating some machinery 
to implement such a code or enforce it, It was 
agreed to ‘refer the question back to the Execu- 
tive Committee without instruction and without 
bias. 
The Council adjourned at 4:30 p.m. 
Marcom E. JEWELL, Secretary 


Minutes of the Annual 
Business Meeting 


The Annual Business Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association was called to order 
by President David B. Truman in the Park Ball- 
room of the Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, 
D.C., at 4:30 P.M., September 8, 1965. 

President Truman, in brief introductory re- 
marks, thanked the officers and staff of the Asso- 
ciation for their assistance during his term of 
office. 

The Executive Director, Evron Kirkpatrick, 
outlined the activities and programs of the Asso- 
ciation and pointed out that his full report was 
available for the members, as were the reports of 
the Treasurer and Editor of the Review. He 
noted that the Woodrow Wilson Foundation 
Award once again includes a prize of $1,000. The 
award is given for the best book published during 
the preceding year on government, politics, or 
international affairs. He announced that a new 
award, the Helen Dwight Reid Award, will be 
given for the best Ph.D. dissertation in interna- 
tional affairs. He emphasized that the political 
science profession is playing an increasing role in 
the National Science Foundation, and that the 
Foundation has granted a number of fellowships 
in political science during the first year of this 
program. He stressed the wide range and scope 
of activities in which the Association continues 
to be engaged. 

The Treasurer, Max Kampelman, reported that 
the Association remains in good financial condi- 


_tion and that its assets continue to grow. The 


operating reserve fund is now $150,000, the level 
authorized by the Council. The general endow- 
ment and trust fund is now over $255,000, com- 
pared to $133,000 two years ago. The report of 
the Treasurer was accepted by the members. 

The Editor of Tae AMERICAN PotiticaL Scr- 
eNcCE Review summarized his written report. He 
noted that the problems of editorial Judgment 
have been increasing because of the growing pro- 
portion of articles and manuscripts submitted 
that rely heavily on or are devoted primarily to 
mathematical techniques. Another trend that 
creates problems is the erosion of distinctions 
among disciplines. 
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James W. Prothro, Chairman of the Nominat- 
ing Committee, announced that the Committee 
recommended the following slate: 
President-Elect: Robert A. Dahl (Yale Univer- 

sity) 

Vice Presidents: Manning J. Dauer (University 
of Florida), William T. R. Fox (Columbia Uni- 
versity), Rupert Emerson (Harvard Univer- 
sity) 

Secretary: John H. Kautsky (Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis) 

Treasurer: Max M. Kampelman (Washington, 
D.C.) 

Members of the Council (two-year terms): James 
C. Davies (University of Oregon), Alex N. 
Dragnich (Vanderbilt University), Heinz Eu- 
lau (Stanford University), Samuel Hendel 
(City College of New York), Wallace Men- 
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delson (University of Texas), Laurence I. Rad- 

way (Dartmouth College), William H. Riker 

(University of Rochester), Victor G. Rosen- 

blum (Northwestern University) 

Mr. Prothro moved approval of the nominations. 
There were no other nominations and his motion 
was unanimously approved. 

President-Elect Dahl was invited to the plat- 
form. President Truman turned the gavel over to 
the incoming President, Gabriel Almond. 

President Almond declared the meeting ad- 
journed at 5:20 P.M. 

MALCOLM E. JEWmELL, Secretary 


The twentieth annual meeting of the Western 
Political Science Association will be held on the 
Reno campus of the University of Nevada, 
March 24-26, 1966. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


The Institute for Advanced Studies in Con- 
temporary History, founded in 1964 in London, 
launched its program of research in October, 
1965. Established on the basis of and in associa- 
tion with the Wiener Library in London, the 
Institute devotes its research to the study of 20th 
century European history. The Library’s large 
collection of books, documents and newspaper 
clippings on Central European affairs is being 
systematically extended to cover other parts of 
Europe as well. The Wiener Library was origi- 
nally founded in Amsterdam in 1933 and was 
transferred to London in 1939. It specialized in 
the study of fascism, anti-semitism etc. 

The Institute, inter-disciplinary in character, 
is not concerned with current political events, nor 
is it exclusively devoted to the study of Nazism. 
The independent non-governmental character of 
the Institute enables it to sponsor and carry out 
projects which are not usually undertaken by 
European university departments. One of its 
aims is to help solve the problems of growing 
specialization and to close the gap between 
specialists in different fields and between the 
specialist and the interested layman. 

The Institute hopes to do this by approaching 
subjects from a broad but concrete and scholarly 
perspective. The Institute seeks the cooperation 
of graduates in the United States and on the 
Continent, It is willing to put its limited, though 
in some respects unique, resources at the disposal 
of American scholars working in the field of in- 
ternational affairs and contemporary history and 
to provide contacts with other research institu- 
tions in Europe. The Institute is particularly 
interested in establishing links with American 


academic institutes specializing in contemporary 
European studies with a view to collaborating on 
specific research projects, offering facilities on a 
reciprocal or jointly sponsored basis. 

The Institute is preparing a new quarterly 
journal, the Journal of Contemporary History, the 
first number of which will be published in 
January 1966. It is edited by Walter Laqueur, 
director of the Institute, and G. Mosse, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Each issue will normally 
be devoted to one central topic, but there will 
also be more general issues. 

Enquiries may be addressed to: The Director, 
The Institute for Advanced Studies in Con- 
temporary History, 4 Devonshire Street, London, 
W.1. England. 


In anticipation of the 50th anniversary of the 
Russian revolutions of 1917, Radio Liberty and 
the Institute for the Study of the USSR in 
Munich have launched a project entitled ‘The 
Past Is Prologue,” . 

The aim of the project is to collect oral memoirs 
of as many participants in and witnesses of these 
events as are alive today and would be willing to 
contribute. It is hoped that the material gathered 
would present a broad political, social, economic 
and cultural panorama of the Russian Empire in 
1917 and thus contribute to a more complete 
understanding of those fateful events. This 
project is intended as a public service to the 
academic community and press, radio and tele- 
vision writers who might wish to add new factual 
material and sound actualities to documentaries 
on the revolutions of 1917. Radio Liberty hopes to 
be able to use certain portions of these oral 
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memoirs in its special programming, but only 
with the express authorization of the contributors. 
The Institute for the Study of the USSR plans 
to incorporate some of the material in its publica- 
tions devoted to the 50th anniversary of the 
Russian revolutions. 

By agreement with Columbia University 
transcripts of the oral memoirs will be deposited 
in the University’s Oral History Collection. 

Anyone willing to contribute to the project, or 
who knows someone who can, is requested to 
communicate with Mr, V. N. Rudin, Radio 
Liberty, Lilienthalstrasse 2, Munich 19, Ger- 
many, or Mr. Gene Sosin, Radio Liberty Com- 
mittee, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New 
York. 


The Institute of Government and Publie Af- 
fairs at the University of Illinois conducted its 
7th annual assembly on public affairs in January 
1965. The subject was Private Groups in Illinois 
Government, Some 35 academicians, newspaper- 
men, public officials and pressure group repre- 
sentatives took part in the conference. The 
background papers were prepared by James H. 
Andrews and the findings of the assembly have 
been published. 


T. W. Apams, socio-political specialist in 
NASA Headquarters Policy Planning Division, 
has received the Certificate for Achievement from 
the Department of the Army for his work as 
author of an area handbook on Cyprus. 


Jon ALEXANDER will be a Francis Drown 
Foundation scholar during the 1965-66 academic 
year at the Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions, Santa Barbara. 


Joun ARmstrRoNG, University of Wisconsin, 
has been elected president of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Slavic 
Studies. 


WILitaAm Baurs has returned to the University 
of Michigan after an absence of two years. In 
1963-64 he was on research leave in Europe and 
during 1964-65 he served as the Nimitz professor 
at the Naval War College. 


Ourver E. Benson, director of the Bureau of 
Government Research at the University of 
Oklahoma, has returned to his position after a 
year’s sabbatical leave. He has been elected presi- 
dent of the International Studies Association for 
1965-66. 


Tuan L. Berm has been appointed a research 
associate on the staff of “A Study of American 
States” at Duke University. The study is under 
the direction of former Governor of North 
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Carolina, Terry Sanford; and is financed by the 
Ford Foundation and the Carnegie Corporation. 


Davin A. Brnguam, University of Arizona, will 
conduct research during a 1965-66 sabbatical 
leave. 


Norman Buiume, University of Toledo, is on 
research leave in Brazil. 


Rosert P. Bornron and Desi. S. WRIGHT, 
University of Iowa, attended the annual con- 
ference of the International City Managers 
Association in Montreal, September 19-23. They 
presented a progress report on their study of 
council-manager operations in the United States. 


FRANKLIN L. Bunp=rre, University of Mary- 
land, has been appointed by the Governor of 
Maryland to be a member of the Constitutional 
Convention Commission and will serve as the 
chairman of the Committee on Style. 


Marx W. Cannon, director of the Urban 
Development Project in Venezuela of the In- 
stitute of Public Administration of New York, 
has become associate director of IPA/NY. 


Donap S. Caruisis, University of Wisconsin, 
is on leave of absence and will spend the 1965-66 
year at the Russian Research Center at Harvard. 


J. Leo Crerxin, Colorado State University, is 
serving as senior visiting lecturer at the Uni- 
versity College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland dur- 
ing a fifteen-month leave of absence. 


H. D. Cuerry, Baylor University, is serving 
as an administrative assistant to Senator Ralph 
W. Yarborough during a year’s leave of absence. 


BERNARD CoHEN, University of Wisconsin, is 
a visiting research scholar at the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace during 
1965-66. 


Parrick J. Conxuin, University of Missouri, 
is on leave for a twelve-month period beginning 
July 1, 1965. He is serving as associate director of 
the Executive Seminar Center, U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, Kings Point, New York. 


Wittram J. Crorry, University of Georgia, 
has been awarded a research fellowship by the 
Center for the Advanced Study of Educational 
Administration at the University of Oregon for 
the 1965-66 year. 


Joun T. Dorsey, Vanderbilt University, has 
returned to his post after an eighteen-month 
research leave in Sio Paulo, Brazil. 


Cuartes W. Dunn, The Florida State Uni- 
versity, is working as an assistant to the Governor 
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of Washington during 1965-66, under the auspices 
of the NCEP. 


G. Homer Duruam, president of Arizona State 
University, is serving a three-year term as a 
member of the Board of Foreign Scholarships. He 
was appointed by President Johnson on February 
15, 1964. 


E. 5. Errar, University of Victoria, B.C., has 
been elected to the executive council of the 
Western Political Science Association. 


Huersert Emmericu, University of Virginia, 
was re-elected president of the International 
Institute of Administrative Sciences at the 
organization’s XIII congress held in Paris, July 
19, 1965. 


JOHN G. Eirrxsen, University of Oklahoma, 
was elected president of the Southwest Slavic 
Conference for 1965-66. He was also elected to 
honorary membership in the Institute for the 
Study of the USSR. 


Epwin H. Feppver, Hollins College, is spending 
the 1965-66 year at the Ohio State University 
where he is directing the Mershon Western 
Alliance project. He has served during 1965 as 
the president of the International Studies Associa- 
tion, Southern Division. 


Josera R. Fizman, University of Oregon, 
acted as director of a month-long, interdis- 
ciplinary institute of Comparative Communist 
Systems and Ideology held on the campus of the 
University from June 21 through July 16, 1965. 
He has also been selected a second time to 
participate in the exchange between American 
and East European institutions of higher learn- 
ing. He will be in Europe during most of the 
1965-66 academic year. 


G. James FLemMMinG, Morgan State College, is 
spending the 1965-66 year in Africa. He will 
visit fifteen countries. 


CONNER Fuiowers, The Citadel, is on leave to 
Columbia University during 1965-66. 


Donatp M. Freeman, University of Arizona, 
will represent the University in the Inter-Uni- 
versity Consortium for Political Research. 


Tuomas V. Garcia, University of Georgia, is 
now engaged as associate director, Executive 
Institutes, Office of Career Development, U.S. 
Civil Service, Washington, D.C. 


Error R. Goopman is on leave from Brown 
University during the current academic year. 


Danie. R. Grant, Vanderbilt University, was 
on research leave during the fall term. 
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Harry A. Green, The Florida State Uni- 
versity, has been named assistant director of 
Florida’s Office of Equal Opportunity. He will 
serve. during 1965-66. 


Fren I. GREENSTEIN has returned to his posi- 
tion at Wesleyan University from a year as a 
fellow in the Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences. 


Josu B. Grossman, University of Wisconsin, 
is on a study and research leave at the Law 
School of Harvard University. 


EpwarRpD HANDLER, Babson Institute, has 
been awarded a research fellowship from the 
American Council of Learned Societies. 


WiiiramM Josen Hanna, formerly of Michigan 
State University, has accepted the post of re- 
search scientist with the Special Operations 
Research Office, Washington, D.C. 


Joun 5S. Harris, University of Massachusetts, 
was on research leave during 1964-65 in Great 
Britain on a Rockefeller grant. 


Davip K. Harr has returned to Brigham 
Young University after two years as a Danforth 
fellow at Claremont Graduate School. 


Harry HorLowayr has returned to his position 
at the University of Oklahoma after a year’s 
leave of absence during which he conducted 
research under a Rockefeller grant. 


FRANKLIN W. Hovy is on research leave from 
the University of Massachusetts during 1965-66 
and is serving as a research associate at the 
Hoover Institution on War, Peace and Revolu- 
tion, Stanford University. 


Haron K. Jaconson, University of Michigan, 
is on a year’s sabbatical leave and is engaged in 
research in Geneva, Switzerland. 


Kennetu F, JoHnson, Colorado State Uni- 
versity, is associated with the Defense Research 
Corporation during the current academic year. 


Haru O. Krine has resumed the chairmanship 
of the department at The Citadel after serving as 
a visiting professor at Duke University during 
1964—65. 


Marran D. Inis, The Florida State Univer- 
sity, has been named editor of the Journal of 
Politics. 


Warrer H. C. Laves, Indiana University, 
attended a seminar on local government and 
community development in Honolulu. Repre- 
sentatives of five countries participated. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


ARPAD VON Lazar, Vanderbilt University, 
lectured for the USIA in West Germany, Austria 
and Switzerland during the 1965 summer. 


Epwarp N. MacConomy, formerly Chief of 
the Stack and Reader Division of the Library of 
Congress, has been promoted to Assistant Chief 
of the Library’s General Reference and Bibliog- 
raphy Division. 


Ruru Miner, Wisconsin State University at 
Whitewater, spent the 1965 spring term studying 
at the London School of Economics. 


FRANK MuNGER is on leave of absence from 
Syracuse University during 1965-66. 


Cart D. McMurray, The Florida State Uni- 
versity, has received an NCEP grant to become 
the assistant to the Governor of Idaho during 
1965-66. He will also act as the staff director for 
the National Republican Governors’ Conference. 


Frep W. Neat, Claremont Graduate School, 
will be in Trinidad during 1965-66 under a 
Rockefeller grant and a Swiss Technical grant. 
He will set up a program of international studies 
at the University of West Indies and an institute 
for the training of foreign service personnel. 


Martin C. NEEDLER has accepted an invita- 
tion to be a research associate at the Harvard 
Center for International Affairs during 1965-66 
and will be on leave from the University of 
Michigan. He has also received an H. H. Powers 
Traveling Fellowship for travel in Latin America. 


SAMUEL C. Parrerson, University of Iowa, 
spent the 1965 summer in Washington, D.C. 
conducting research under the auspices of the 
APSA’s Study of Congress. 


JOSEPH PLANINSIc, Duquesne University, has 
been transferred from the political science de- 
partment to the University’s Institute of African 
Affairs. 


Netson W. Poussy, Wesleyan University, is 
spending the 1965-66 academic year as a fellow 
in the Center for Advanced Study in Behavioral 
Sciences, Stanford, California. 
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Joun Rocus is on leave from Brandeis Uni- 
versity. He will lecture in Europe for part of the 
year and will devote the rest of his time to a 
research project for which he has received sup- 
port from the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Tuomas M. Sanrorp has returned to his 
position at Wesleyan University. During 1964-65 
he was on sabbatical leave in Berkeley. 


Waxuace §. Sarre, Columbia University, is 
holding the Ford Foundation Research professor- 
ship during 1965-66. He will spend part of the 
year in England. 


Kart N. Snow has returned to Brigham 
Young University after a year’s leave of absence 
which he spent at the University of Southern 
California, 


Rogsert H. Srerx, the State University of 
New York at Buffalo, is on leave during the 
current academic year. He will lecture at the 
Paris Institute of American Studies during part 
of the time. 


JAMES A, STORING, dean of faculty at Colgate 
University, was in Norway on a Fulbright re- 
search grant during the spring term of 1965. 


Perer A. Toma, University of Arizona, will be 
on sabbatical leave from February to July, 1966. 


Tuomas L. THorson, University of Wisconsin, 
will be on leave with the Rockefeller Foundation 
during 1965-66. 


Harvey Waker, The Ohio State University, 
spent the summer in Europe collecting materials 
on local government. 


Joun P. Wuertnr, JR., has returned to 
Hollins College after a year as director of studies 
at the University of Trinidad. 


M. Crawrorp Youna, University of Wiscon- 
sin, will teach and do research at Makerere 
University College, Kampala, Uganda, during 
1965-66. 


STAFF CHANGES 


New APPOINTMENTS 


Davip ADAMANY, instructor, Wisconsin State 
University at Whitewater. 


Davip Batpwin, assistant professor, Dart- 
mouth College. 


Micuan, Barkun, assistant professor, Syra- 
cuse University. 


Joun T. BATCHELDER, instructor, University 
of Iowa. 
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JoeL Berser, Kent State University. 


Howard Brrss, Dart- 


mouth College. 


assistant professor, 


James BoLNER, assistant professor, University 
of Massachusetts; formerly of the University of 
Alabama. 


ROBERT J. BRESLER, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Delaware; formerly of the Green Bay 
Center of the University of Wisconsin, 


RrcmarRbd BurwEeLL, professor and director of 
Patterson School of Diplomacy and Interna- 
tional Commerce, University of Kentucky; 
formerly of the University of Illinois. i 


ALLEN W. CamERoN, instructor, Bates College. 


Dwicnt Marcus CARPENTER, assistant pro- 
fessor, Arizona State University. 


Frorence Cassy, instructor, the State Uni- 
versity of New York at Buffalo. 


Joun R. CuHampuin, instructor, Ohio State 
University. 


SHIRLEY CHAPMAN, assistant professor, Texas 
Technological College; formerly of Vassar. 


PHILLIP 
University 
University. 


C. CHAPMAN, assistant professor, 
of Arizona; formerly of Lawrence 


Ronatp I. CHEFFINS, 
University of Victoria. 


associate professor, 


WrrLLram O. Currricx, assistant professor, The 
Florida State University. 


Mary CuLawson, assistant professor, Mont- 
gomery Junior College. 


Leon 5. Conen, assistant professor, the State 
University of New York at Albany; formerly of 
the University of North Carolina, 


GEORGE Cours, instructor, Allegheny College. 


H. RICHARD CORNELL, assistant professor, the 
State University of New York at Buffalo. 


KennetH M. DOLBEARE, assistant professor, 
University of Wisconsin; formerly of Hofstra 
University. 


Wonmo Dona, assistant professor, Kentucky 
Wesleyan, 1965-66. 


RUSSELL EnGERTON, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


WiruamĮm W, Eurus, assistant professor, North- 
western University. 
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Evarns Evans, West Kentucky State College; 
formerly of the University of Kentucky. 


Epwarp Ferr, assistant professor, University 
of Massachusetts; formerly of the University of 
Michigan. 


Josera M. Frrestones, lecturer, the State 
University of New York at Buffalo. 


Murray FISHEL, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Denver, 1965-66. 


FREDERICK FLERON, instructor, University of 
Kentucky. 


Donaup M. FREEMAN, assistant professor, 
University of Arizona; formerly of Charlotte 
College. 


PETER FRENCH, 
versity. 


instructor, Syracuse Uni- 


Frep M. Froxock, assistant professor, Syra- 
cuse University. 


CHARLES GARRISON, instructor, Colorado State 
University. 


MARIANNE GITHENS, assistant professor, Gou- 
cher College. 


SHELDON GOLDMAN, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts; formerly of Harvard 
University. 


GEORGE J. Gorpon, University of Toledo, 
1965-66. 


H. GAYLON GREENHILL, associate professor, 
Wisconsin State University at Whitewater. 


Grorcs G. GRAHAM, assistant professor, Van- 
derbilt University. 


WILLIAM E. GRIFFITH, professor, The Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy. 


Raymond N. Hasrsy, assistant professor, 
Oklahoma State University. 


Howard D. Hamruton, professor, Bowling 
Green State University; formerly of Indiana 
University. 


JonaTHAN P. Haw.ey, assistant professor, 
University of Tulsa. 


Kraus H. HEBERLE, 
Oklahoma State University. 


associate professor, 


A. SPENCER Hirr, associate professor, Uni- 
versity of Nevada; formerly of Eastern New 
Mexico University. 


Joun Hopason, assistant professor, Syracuse 
University. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Joun C. Honey, professor, Syracuse Uni- 
versity; formerly associate director of the In- 
stitute of Public Administration. 


Gary Hosxrn, lecturer, State University of 
New York at Buffalo. 


Irving Howarps, professor and director of the 
Bureau of Governmental Research, University of 
Massachusetts; formerly of Southern Illinois 
University. 


Ronatp F. HoweELL, professor, Long Island 
University; formerly of Emory University. 


JOHN A. JACOBSOHN, assistant professor, West 
Virginia University. 


JUDSON L. JAMES, lecturer, Rutgers-~The State 
University. 


LLOYD JENSEN, assistant professor, North- 
western University; formerly of the University of 
Tilinois, 


Yunc-Hwan Jo, assistant professor, Colorado 
State University. 


JoHN P. Jones, lecturer, the State University 
of New York at Buffalo. 


Rapu G. Jones, professor, Texas Technologi- 
cal College; formerly of the University of Arkan- 
Bas, 


MELVIN Kann, associate professor, Southern 
Illinois University; formerly of Indiana State 
University. 


Jonn Kesse, Arthur E. Braun professor, 
Allegheny College; formerly of the University of 
Washington. 


JUNG-GUN Kr, East 


Carolina College. 


assistant professor, 


Inprone Joun Kim, lecturer, Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1965-66. 


Joun W. Kinepon, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


Lyman B. KIRKPATRICK, JR., professor, Brown 
University; formerly Executive Director-Comp- 
troller of the CIA. 


Byron G. Lanpzr, Kent State University. 


Kennety P. Laneron, assistant professor, 
University of Michigan. 


ELDON LANNING, assistant professor, Bowling 
Green State University; formerly of Louisiana 
State University. 


JERRY LANSDOWNE, instructor, Colorado State 
University. 
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Wiuttam Laux, assistant professor, Colorado 
State University. 


Lesire Lazuo, assistant professor, Sir George 
Williams University, Montreal; formerly of the 
University of Virginia. 


Pavut Leary, instructor, Dartmouth College. 


R. WriiramMs Lipps, instructor, Ohio State 
University. 


LAWRENCE D. Lona.ey, instructor, Lawrence 
University. 


Norman Lurrssc, assistant professor, South- 
ern Illinois University. 


Roy C. Macripis, professor, Brandeis Uni- 
versity. 


ALVIN Maarp, assistant professor, University 
of Kentucky. 


Harvey ©. MANSFIELD, professor, Columbia 
University; formerly of Ohio State University. 


ANDREW MARTIN, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts. 


Jonn F. McCamant, assistant professor, 
Graduate School of International Studies, Uni- 
versity of Denver. 


Donaup J. McCrons, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


Ernest G. MILLER, lecturer, University of 
Washington. 


LEONARD G. MILLER, assistant professor, 
State University of New York at Albany; 
formerly of Kenyon College. 


Epwarp L. Miss, instructor, Graduate School 
of International Studies, University of Denver. 


Ricwarp B. Muuusr, lecturer, Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1965-66. 


Davro A. NicHo.s, instructor, University of 
Connecticut. 


Feux A. Niero, professor, University of 
Delaware; formerly of San Diego State College. 


Erte NoRDUNGER, assistant 


Brandeis University. 


professor, 


MrcHar. O'Leary, assistant professor, Syra- 
cuse University. 


MICHAEL PARENTI, Sarah Lawrence College. 


O. WILLIAM PERLMUTTER, professor, Kent 
State University. 
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Jurrrey PuruLtes, assistant professor, The 
Citadel, 1965-66. 


Dansu Dr Prazza, assistant professor, Wis- 
consin State University at Whitewater. 


GEORGE Piatt, assistant professor, University 
of Iowa. 


PauL K. Po.iock, instructor, Beloit College. 


Roser? PRANGER, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 


CAROLYN Pratt, instructor, University of 
Oklahoma. 


AMIR Rarat, Kent State University. 


BARBARA REARDON, preceptor, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1965-66. 


BravuEyY M. RIcHARDSON, assistant professor, 
Ohio State University. 


ALAN I, RITTER, acting assistant professor, 
University of Virginia. 


EARLE B. Ropers, Kent State University. 


Leon I. SaLtomon, instructor, University of 
Connecticut. 


JAMES R, SCALES, professor, Oklahoma State 
University; formerly president, Oklahoma 
Baptist University. 


Sruart A. ScHEINGOLD, University of Wis- 
consin; formerly of the University of California 
at Davis. 


GORDON J. Scuocner, lecturer, Rutgers—The 
State University. 


Enip Curtis Bok SCHOETTLE, 
Swarthmore College. 


lecturer, 


Donap O. SCHOONMAKER, instructor, Wake 
Forest College; formerly of the University of 
Maryland, 


Davin C. ScuwaRTZ, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


Donain E. Secrest, instructor, University of 
Oklahoma. 


Ira SHARKANSKY, assistant professor, The 
Florida State University. 


Jack Suicxk, assistant professor, Lake Forest 
College. l 


Joun D. Surneiar, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1965-66. 


Ricuarp L. SrıscEL, instructor, University of 
Nevada. 
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ZDENEK SutouKa, lecturer, Columbia Uni- 


versity. 


Marto Spauatin, instructor, The Florida 


State University. 


DONALD SPRENGEL, the Institute of Public 
Affairs, University of Iowa. 


JOHN STANLEY, acting assistant professor, 
University of California at Riverside. 


EDWARD A. Srerrner, instructor, Rutgers— 
The State University. 


Newe.it M. Stro.tz, assistant professor, the 
Center for East Asian Language and Area 
Studies, Brown University. 


Ricardo L. Surron, instructor, Wisconsin 
State University at Whitewater. 


Josera SzyLiowicz, assistant professor, the 
Graduate School of International Studies, Uni- 
versity of Denver. 


JoserH TANENHBAUS, professor, University of 
Iowa. 


C. D. Taruron, assistant professor, University 
of Victoria. B.C. 


Wituiam F. TROUTMAN, JR., professor, East 
Carolina College. 


Freperick C. TURNER, assistant professor, 
University of Connecticut. / 


Panyotis J. VATIKIOTIS, professor, the School 
of Oriental and African Studies, University of 
London; formerly of Indiana University. 


JOHN VLOYANTES, associate professor, Colorado 
State University. 


Mark WARDEN, instructor, Lake Forest Col- 
lege. 


C. R. Warts, assistant professor, The Citadel. 
Jonn WENUM, instructor, Lake Forest College. 


Hzursert H. WERLIN, instructor, State Uni- 
versity of New York at Stony Brook. 


Howarp WIARDA, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts. 


Epwarp WEIDNER, professor and director of 
the Center for thé Study of Developmental 
Change, University of Kentucky; formerly of the 
East-West Center. 


Gary L. WILHELM, assistant professor, Sacra- 
mento State College; formerly of Ohio State 
University. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


THEODORE P. WRIGHT, JR., associate professor, 
Graduate School of Public Affairs, the State 
University of New York at Albany; formerly of 
Bates College. 


JosEpH F, ZIMMERMAN, professor, the Graduate 
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School of Public Affairs, the State University of 
New York at Albany; formerly of Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute. 


Vicror ZITTA, associate professor, Hollins 
College; formerly of Marquette University. 


VISITING APPOINTMENTS, 1965-66 


Ricuarp D. Baxsur, University of Oklahoma: 
visiting professor, Tulane. 


KwaMena BENTSI-ENTIAL, Center for Inter- 
national Affairs, Harvard University: visiting 
professor, Northwestern University, fall term. 


CLARENCE BERDAHL, visiting professor, South- 
ern Illinois University, winter term. 


Loren P. Bers, University of Massachusetts: 
visiting professor, Trinity College, Dublin. 


GERARD BRAUNTHAL, University of Massa- 
chusetts: visiting professor, Visva~Bharati Uni- 
versity, India. 


LAWRENCE L. Duriscnu, director of Govern- 
ment and Economics Research Staff, TVA: visit- 
ing professor, Vanderbilt University, fall term. 


James W. Dyson, visiting assistant professor 
and research associate, Institute of Governmental 
Research, The Florida State University. 


Denna F. Femina, The California State Col- 
lege: visiting professor, University of Arizona, 
spring term. 


Greorce Gant, director of the South and 
Southeast Asia program, Ford Foundation: visit- 
ing professor, University of Wisconsin, fall term. 


Dante Guroino, Wellesley College: visiting 
Rockefeller Foundation professor, University of 
the Philippines. 


ARTHUR GILBERT, University of Denver: visit- 
ing professor, Haile Selassie University, Ethiopia. 


ANDREW Grorey, Boston University: visiting 
professor, University of Arizona, spring term. 


Henry Hart, University of Wisconsin: visiting 
professor, Center for Cultural and Technical In- 
terchange Between East and West, University of 
Hawaii, second term. 


Ricuarp D. Herrner, Rutgers University: 
visiting professor, University of Arizona, summer, 
1965. 


Neat D. Hoverton, University of Arizona: 


visiting professor, University of Saskatchewan, 
Canada. 


NisH Jameorcu, California State College at 
Long Beach: visiting assistant professor, Scripps 
College, spring term. 


Epe@ar Love, El Camino College: visiting pro- 
fessor, Montgomery Junior College. 


RonaLD LOVERIDGE, acting assistant professor, 
University of California at Riverside, fall term. 


H. Maucoum Macponaup, William A. John 
Memorial professor, Pomona College, first term. 


GERALD 8. Maryanov, University of Iowa: 
Fulbright lecturer, University of Malaysia, 
Kuala Lumpur. 


Gorpon Mans, Gustavus Adolphus: visiting 
assistant professor, University of Iowa. 


EuGENE MEEHAN, Rutgers: visiting associate 
professor, Brandeis University. 


RicHaRD MILL, visiting lecturer, Brown Uni- 
versity. 


RusseLL Munrpuy, visiting instructor, Wes- 


leyan University. 


FRED WARNER Neat, Claremont Graduate 
School: visiting professor, University of West 
Indies. 


Rex Neraverson, Trinity College: visiting 
associate professor, Wesleyan University, spring 
term. 


Fetix Oppsnnerm, University of Massa- 
chusetts: visiting professor, Istituto di Scienze 
Politiche, University of Turin, spring term, 1965. 


ELINOR Ostrom, visiting assistant professor, 
Indiana University. 


F. W. Rreas, Indiana University: Carnegie 
visiting professor, MIT. 


Paur P. Van Riper, Cornell University: visit- 
ing professor, University of Michigan, summer 
term, 1965. 


-~ 
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Perer Rowe, Smith College: visiting professor, 
Wesleyan University, fall term, 1964. 


Ricuarp L. Sxuar, formerly of the University 
of Ibadan: visiting associate professor, Brandeis 
University. 


Rosert J. STEAMER, Lake Forest College: 
visiting professor, University of California at 
Los Angeles, summer term, .1965, 


Metin Tamxoc, Middle Hast Technical Uni- 
versity, Ankara: visiting associate professor, 
Texas Technological College. 
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Davip Tirus, Columbia University: visiting 
instructor, Wesleyan University, spring term. 


Rexrorp Guy TUGWELL, research professor, 
Southern Illinois University, spring (1965) and 
fall terms; Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions, winter term. 


Erre WaupMAN, Marquette University, visit- 
ing professor, University of Marburg, summer, 
1965. 


Deru S. Wrreut, University of Iowa: visiting 
associate professor, University of California at 
Berkeley. 


OTHER APPOINTMENTS 


CHARLES AIKEN, chairman ‘of the department, 
University of California at Berkeley. 


BENJAMIN BAKER, chairman of the depart- 
ment, Rutgers—The State University. 


JOSEPH L. Bernp, chairman of the department, 
Southern Methodist University. 


Joun T. Burnwarnp, chairman of the depart- 
ment, Brigham Young University, 


Donap G. Bisnop, chairman of the depart- 
ment, Syracuse University. 


GEORGE BLANKSTEN, chairman of the depart- 
ment, Northwestern University. 


STEVEN J. Brams, research associate, Institute 
for Defense Analyses, Arlington, Va. 


ALAN L. Crem, associate director, Govern- 
mental Research Bureau, University of South 
Dakota. 


JAMES B. Crare, JR., research associate, In- 
stitute of Governmental Research, The Florida 
State University, 


WILDER CRANE, chairman of the department, 
University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee. 


ALEx' N. Dracnicn, chairman of the depart- 
ment, Vanderbilt University. 


Henry W. EHRMANN, reappointed chairman 
of the department, Dartmouth. 


Les W. FARNSwortH, director, Asian Research 
Institute, Brigham Young University. 


WEBB §. Fisuer, vice president for academic 
affairs, the State University of New York at 
Albany. 


Parure O. Foss, chairman of the department, 
Colorado State University. 


Ricwarpv B. Gray, director, Interdisciplinary 
Graduate Program in International Affairs, The 
Florida State University. 


H. GAYLORD GREENHILL, chairman of the 
department, Wisconsin State University at 
Whitewater. 


FRANK M. Lewis, chairman of the depart- 
ment, University of Toledo. 


Metvin P. Masry, coordinator, Russian 
Studies Program, Brigham Young University. 


Harvey Marresns, director of Public Adminis- 
tration programs, Syracuse University; formerly 
director, Special Projects, American Society for 
Public Administration: 


C. Permr McGrats, associate dean of the 
Graduate School, Brown University. 


Epwin B. MoRreLL, assistant chairman, Brig- 
ham Young University. 


Howard D. HAMILTON, acting chairman of the 
department, Bowling Green State University. 


JAMES N. Murray, chairman of the depart- 
ment, University of Iowa. 


O. WILLIAM PERLMUTTER, academic dean of 
the College of Fine and Professional Arts, Kent 
State University. 


JAMES R. Scars, dean of the College of -Arts 
and Sciences, Oklahoma State University. 


Davip Scort, chairman of the department, 
University of Omaha; formerly of Southern 
Illinois University. 


Dwicur James Simpson, president, Roberts 
College, Istanbul; formerly of Williams College. 


Ivan M. Sronu, director, Pettibone World 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Affairs Center, Beloit College; formerly dean of 
the College. 


VincrentT V. Taurssy, assistant dean of the 
Graduate School, The Florida State University, 
1965-66. 


H. OpreLt WaLpegy, assistant vice president for 
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Academic Affairs, The Florida State University. 


Rosgmrr 8. WALKER, chairman of the depart- 
ment, Trinity University (San Antonio); formerly 
of Oklahoma State University. 


Witiram O. Winrer, chairman of the depart- 
ment, University of Colorado; formerly of 
Southern Jllinois University. 


PROMOTIONS (with new rank) 


Davin H. Bay.tey, Graduate School of Inter- 
national Studies, University of Denver: associate 
professor. 


YAROSLAV Brrinsxy, University of Delaware: 
associate professor. 


RorERT C. Bonz, The Florida State Univer- 
sity: professor. 


ALAN L. Crem, University of South Dakota: 
professor. 


George A. Coppine, JR., 
Colorado: professor. 


University of 


ELMER E. CORNWELL, JR., Brown University: 
professor. 


BROWNLEE Sanps Corrin, Goucher College: 
professor. 


Ricoarp H. Cox, State University of New 
York at Buffalo: professor. 


MicHaEL R, Curtis, Rutgers—The State Uni- 
versity: professor. 


Frank C. Daruna, University of Colorado: 
professor. 


I. Ripeway Davis, University of Connecticut: 
associate professor. 


Roperr W. GREGG, 
associate professor. 


Syracuse University: 


Hues E. Kerso, University of Iowa: professor. 


PauL C. Krrcuen, Kent State University: 
associate professor. 


Davin Kovenock, Dartmouth College: as- 
sistant professor. 


Martin T. Kyre, Texas Technological Col- 
lege: associate professor. 


Joun C. Lane, State University of New York 
at Buffalo: associate professor. 


Rosert M. Lawrence, Texas Technological 
College: associate professor. 


M. Harry LEASE, JR., University of Minnesota 
at Duluth: associate professor. 


Joan Lomax, Montgomery Junior College: 
assistant professor. 


Gens M. Lyons, Dartmouth College: profes- 
sor. 


Raymondo D. Macx, Texas Technological 
College: associate professor. 


Conran L. McBripx, University of Colorado: 
associate professor. 


Frank Muna@er, Syracuse University: pro- 
fessor. 


Evaene J. Meenan, Rutgers—The State Uni- 
versity: associate professor. 


Ricoarp MereLMAN, Wesleyan University: 
assistant professor. 


Wiiuram E. Open, Texas Technological Col- 
lege: professor. 


Joun M. Orsetr, Ohio State University: 
assistant professor. 


Daisy Parker, The Florida State University: 
professor, 


Rrowarp H. Prarr, University of Colorado: 
associate professor, 


Rousseu M. Ross, University of Iowa: pro- 
fessor. 


Evwarp J. Rozex, University of Colorado: 
professor, 


Micuant O. Sawrer, Syracuse University: 
professor. 


Warrer F. Scuerrer, University of Okla- 
homa: professor. 


Jerome N. Srarer, Ohio State University: as- 
sistant professor. 


GLENN H. Snyper, State University of New 
York at Buffalo: professor. 


Davin J. Stern, Colgate University: assistant 
professor. 
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Rupotr Toges, Wesleyan University: as- 
sistant professor. ; 


Jor R. WILKINSON, Graduate School of Inter- 
national Studies. University of Denver: associate 
professor. 
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Lea E. Wiıruiams, Brown University: pro- 


fessor. 


Currron E. Wiuson, University of Arizona: 
associate professor. 


RESIGNATIONS AND RETIREMENTS 


AMRY VANDENBOSCH, director of the Patterson 
School of Diplomacy and International Com- 
merce, University of Kentucky, and chairman of 
the department there from 1933 to 1958, retired 
on June 30 after 39 years of service at the Uni- 
versity. 


Joun H. Frereuson resigned the positions of 
head of the department and director of the In- 
stitute of Public Administration at Pennsylvania 
State University on September 1. He will remain 
at the University in a teaching capacity. 


Donatp E. Haruursr has resigned his as- 
sociate professorship at West Virginia University. 


STEPHEN O. Lesser resigned from the Uni- 
versity of Victoria, B.C., to accept a position 
with the Department of State. 


Ropney L. Mort, Charles Evans Hughes pro- 
fessor of government and jurisprudence at 
Colgate University, retired on June 30 after “30 


` years of service. For 27 years he was director of 


the University’s Division of Social Sciences. 


FRANK MUNGER resigned his post of chairman 
of the department at Syracuse University on 
June 30. 


Ernest B. Scuurz has retired from Lehigh 
University after 38 years of service on the faculty. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Ricnarp W. Barron, professor of political 
science at Longwood College, died July 18, 1965. 


The death of Professor Juran Towster, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, on April 15, 1965, 
at the age of 60, has left a significant void in 
scholarship in the field of Soviet Studies. A native 
of Poland, he came to the United States in 1926, 
studied at the University of Chicago, which 
awarded him the JD and PhD degrees. His ser- 
vices to the Department of Justice, Office of Stra- 
tegic Services, and the State Department during 
the War and subsequently, were notable. He 
joined the Political Science Faculty at the Uni- 
versity of California in 1950. He was the recipient 
of grants from the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, the Russian Institute of Columbia University, 
and the Guggenheim Foundation. 

By his voluminous and authoritative writings 
` on the subject of politics and government of the 
Soviet Union, Professor Towster achieved an 
eminent reputation as a Sovietologist throughout 
the United States and abroad. His major work, 
Political Powers in the USSR, first published in 
1948, broke new ground. It was extensively 
studied and cited and was used for teaching pur- 
poses in over one hundred colleges and universi- 
ties. He was continually active in public affairs, 
was in demand as a lecturer on Soviet subjects in 
the lecture hall, on radio‘and television. At the 
time of his death he was engaged in the writing of 
two major manuscripts concerned with the for- 
eign policy of the Soviet Union, and with its con- 


duct of foreign relations. He is survived by his 
wife and two daughters.—-Tue DEPARTMENT OF 
PouiticaL Science, University of California. ` 


Professor Eugene Buropicx, University of 
California, Berkeley, died suddenly on July 26, 
1965, having just concluded a year’s leave of ab- 
sence from teaching. He was a native of Iowa, 
and received his higher education at Stanford and 
Oxford Universities, earning the Doctor’s degree 
from Magdalen College following residence as a 
Rhodes Scholar. Trained in psychology (M.A.), 
he carried his graduate studies further in political 
theory. He joined the Political Science staff of the 
University of California in 1950. 


During the First World War he served in the 
Navy (Jr.Cmdr.), and during the Korean War 
was assigned to the Naval War College, Newport, 
as Academic Consultant. 


Although well known as the author of the Ninth 
Wave, The Ugly American (with William Lederer), 
Fail Safe, and others, his professional writing is 
reflected primarily in articles. He was co-author 
with A. J. Brodbeck of American Voting Behavior 
(1959). His abiding interest in polities and public 
affairs led him far afield as a practitioner, lecturer 
and adviser. He served as consultant to the gov- 
ernment on various aspects of foreign policy and 
as special adviser to the President. He was associ- 
ated actively with the Dooley Foundation and 
with HOPE. He is survived by his widow, two 
daughters and a son—-Tus DÐPARTMENT OF 
PourricaL Scrence, The University of California. 
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THE JEWISH WAR and Other Selections fram 

FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS—Abridged, edited, and with 
t an Introduction by Moses !. Finley. Translated 
by H. St. J. Thackeray and Ralph Marcus. A 
selection from the works of the classical Jewish 
historian of Roman times who witnessed the 
defeat of the Jews by Titus and Vespasian. 


W1404 = ($1.45} 





How many other outstanding volumes from the 
Great Histories Series are you familiar with? 


As a special introductory offer, 
any three can be yours for only $1.00 


GIBBON—The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, Trevor-Roper, editor. Includes Gibbon's 

r Autobiography and personal Vindication of his 
attack on Church history. W1108 (90¢) 


GUICCIARDINI— History of Italy and History of 
Florence, Hale, editor. Translated by Cecil Gray- 
son. Accounts of the dramatic, tumultuous years 
in Renaissance Italy. W31105 (90¢) 


HENRY ADAMS—Selections from his Education, 
Life of George Cabot Lodge, the U.S. Under 
Jefferson and Madison, Life of Albert Gallatin, 
John Randolph, Saveth, editor. W1109 (90¢) 


HERODOTUS— History of the Greek and Persian 

War, Forrest, editor. Translated by George Raw- 

- linson. A magnificent panoramic view of an- 
Gent life, customs and history—in the spirited 

! ’ prose of “The Father of History.” W1100 (90¢) 


TACITUS—The Histories and The Annals, Lloyd- 
Jones, editor. One of the liveliest of Roman his- 
torians describes in detail the political chaos of 
the first 100 years of the Roman Empire. 

W1104 (90¢) 

THUCYDIDES—-The Peloponnesian Wars, Brunt, 
editor. Translated by Benjamin Jowett. Stirring 
chronicle of the holocaust that destroyed 
Greece's Golden Age. W1101 (90¢) 


STRONGER BINDINGS, Because of added material in the bind- 
ing, all Washington Square Press books fast up to twice as 





phon an ‘the books you buy or adopt for classroom use. 





long as other paperbound books. Always took for this cola- WSD 





VOLTAIRE—The Age of Louis XIV, History of 
Charles XII, and Essays on Customs, Brumñtt, 
editor. Great writings from the Age of Enlight- 
enment. W1107 (90¢) 


ABOUT THE EDITOR: Hugh BR. Trevor-Roper, 
general editor of the Great Histories Series, is 
the distinguished Regius Professor of Modern 
History at Oxford University. He is probably 
most well-known to American readers for his 
book, THE LAST DAYS OF HITLER, a classic 
in the field of modern German history. Profes- 
sor Trevor-Roper is a specialist in sixteenth and 
seventeenth-century history and has published 
several notable works and contributed numer- 
ous articles on political and historical subjects 
to journals. 

Washington Square Press, Inc., Dept. PSR-12 

Educational Division 

630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10020 
| Please send me the three books listed below for 


aid 


only $1.00. 


«Order by number) 
In addition, I would like to purchase the following 
books: 
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O Please send me free g copy of your catalog listing 

af all of the Washington Square Press titles. 
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Allyn and Bacon, Inc.—1966 publications 


GOVERNING THE AMERICAN NATION 
Richard H. Leach, Duke University 


Describes the foundations, structure, and functions of the national govern- 
ment. Includes strong emphasis on change and development of the gov- 
ernment. Timely—incorporates changes through the 88th Congress. Con- 
cise—designed as an introductory text, to present core material. 


Tentative Contents: PART I: FOUNDATIONS, The Setting of Government in 
America. The Ends of Government in America. The Constitutional Basis of 
American Government. The Operational Basis of American Government: 
Pa Participation. The Operational Basis of American Government: 
Political Parties. PART H, Structure and Organization. The Congress: |. The 
Congress: Íl. The Executive Branch: Presidency. The Executive Branch: Ad- 
ministration. The Judiciary. PART Ill: Government at Work: Functions, 
Financing Governmental Programs. Governmental Programs: Defense of 
Human Rights. Governmental Programs: Security and Welfare. PART IV: 
THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. Challenges and Prospects. 


POLITICAL PARTIES AND POLITICAL 
BEHAVIOR 


A Reader in Substance, Theory, and Methedology 


William J. Crotty, Unversity of Oregon 
Donald M. Freeman, University of Arizona at Tucson 
Douglas S. Gatlin, Florida Atlantic University 


Presents the best materials available for the study of problems relevant to 
political parties, Emphasizes the evolutionary nature of major and minor 
parties in political history. Analyzes theoretical landmarks of parties in con- 
temporary political science. Compares, through essays, American political 
parties and those of other countries. 


WORLD POLITICS 
Basic Concepts and Persistent Issues. 
Arend Lijphart, University of California {Berkeley} ` 


Selects material from acknowledged experts—both classic and contempo- 
rary theorists and political practitioners. Includes balanced material on the 
modern state system, world conflict, the search for international order, the 
cold war, and peaceful coexistence. 
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Hecent texts in American Government 


COMMUNISM IN PERSPECTIVE 
Andrew Gyorgy, Boston University 


Includes a comprehensive study of the role and problems of world Commu- 
nism. Stresses both the cold war and the Sino-Soviet dispute. Offers a 
wealth of illustrative problems—from the Soviet “take over’ of Eastern 
Europe to the Korean War. Traces origins of modern Communism——from 
Marx, Lenin, Stalin to Mao and Khrushchev. 1964 6x 9 paperbound 
269 pp. ". . . the project is well conceived and well executed, and a valua- 
able teaching aid.” Professor Frederick Barghoorn, Yale University 


STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
IN AMERICA 


Daniel R. Grant and H. C. Nixon, Emeritus 
both of Vanderbilt University 


Develops understanding of intergovernmental relationships. Presents a real- 
istic portrait of government operations in actual practice. Emphasizes sig- 
nificant areas previously neglected—state constitutions as political docu- 
ments, judges and politics. Discusses such timely issues as: the impact of 
the census reports, the Baker v. Carr reapportionment decision, latest find- 
ings in state legislative behavior, civil rights.. 1963 6/5 x 9 439 pp. 
"Best book ever published in this area: covers the right topics in just 
enough detail, has perfect format, students read it enthusiastically." Paul 
F. Douglass, Rollins College 


THE JUDICIARY: 


The Supreme Court in the Governmental Process l 
Henry J. Abraham, The University of Pennsylvania À 





Analyzes the role of the judiciary—particularly the Supreme Court—in the 
legal, governmental, and political process. Discusses, in topical treatment, 
the Court's role in civil rights and liberties. Treats court stafting and the Su- 
preme Court's role in judicial review and judicial self-restraint. 1965 554 
x 83g paperbound !28 pp. 
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90 years 


The 90 years between these two models have seen literally thousands 





On June 3, 1875, Alexander Graham Bell first transmitted recog- 
nizable voice sounds on this ingenious instrument. It employed a 
tightly stretched membrane, called ‘'goldbeater’s skin," which 
was sensitive to sound waves. 


of telephone progress toward better, faster 





This year, 1965, the area-by-area introduction of fast, convenient 
Touch-Tone® phoning is well under way. Modern push buttons 
speed calling and open up many new uses for your phone. For 
example: you may be able to shop by phone just by touching buttons 
to identify the merchandise you want—or pay bills through your 
bank the same way. 


of telephone designs developed. And behind them all has been 
a relentless search for new methods and materials that would 
carry the human voice farther, faster, more clearly—and as free = \ Bell System 

from trouble as humanly possible. That’s why your telephone and EA American Telephone and Telegraph 


your telephone service will always keep changing-——for the better. 


service! 


and Associated Companies 


NATIONALISM AND COMMUNISM IN CHILE 
by Ernst Halperin. 

A valuable assessment of the crucial 
interaction among the three leftist parties 
in Chile, and an appraisal of the pivotal 
1964 presidential contest. 

160 pages, $7.50 


CANDIDATES, ISSUES, AND. STRATEGIES: 

A COMPUTER SIMULATION OF THE 1960 AND 
1964 PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS, 

Second Revised Edition, 

by Ithiel de Sola Pool, 

Robert P. Abelson, and Samuel Popkin. 
Computer simulation for processing public 
opinion poll data saw its first political use 
during the 1960 campaign. This book 
reports the simulation as actually done, 
reports changes and refinements employed 
in 1964, evaluates successes in predicting 
outcomes of both elections, ix + 167 pages, 
$5.95; M.I.T. Paperback mit-33, $2.45 
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UNITED STATES DIRECT INVESTMENT IN 


FRANCE: AN INVESTIGATION OF THE 

FRENCH CHARGES by Allan W. Johnstone. 
Weighs evidence of excessive management 
control of French subsidiaries by 
American companies; assesses French 
capabilities for regulation; anticipates 
future policies. xv + 129 pages, $4.00 


Now in MIT Paperback: 
NATIONALISM AND SOCIAL 
COMMUNICATION: AN INQUIRY 
INTO THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
NATIONALITY by Karl W. Deutsch 


This inquiry cuts across many fields and draws on 
research results and methods in several disciplines of 
the social sciences. Using four case studies — 
Finland, Bohemia, India, and Scotland —~ as an index 
of assimilation to ultimate nationality, the author 


and cybernetics, and through this interdisciplinary 
approach, develops a structural quantitative 
analysis of nationalism.” ... 


relation to the problems of*world unity.”— 
The United States Quarterly Book Review. 
M.I.T. Paperback mir-34 


NIGERIA: THE TRIBES, THE NATION, OR 

THE RACE — THE POLITICS OF INDEPENDENCE 
by Frederick A. O. Schwarz, Jr. 

Fresh, analytical view of recent political 
history in the African nation having 

more people and more ethnic groups than 
any other; thorough discussion of the 
racial, ethnic, and regional factors 
absolutely vital to understanding 
Nigerian politics. 320 pages, $10.00 


THE POLITICAL CULTURES OF MASSACHUSETTS 
by Edgar Litt. 

An experienced observer and active 
participant views old and new cultures, 
institutions, and political patterns 

in shifting conflict. The outcome of that 
conflict will determine the 
Commonwealth’s ability to govern 
effectively, 240 pages, $5.95 
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NINE SOVIET PORTRAITS 
by Raymond A. Bauer. 
Based on hundreds of interviews with 
Soviet. refugees, these vignettes offer 
compelling insights into men, women, and 
motivations behind the Iron Curtain, 

viii + 190 pages, $7.50; 

M.I.T. Paperback mit-27, $2.45 
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THE EMERGING ELITE: A STUDY OF THE TURKISH POLITICAL ELITE by Frederick 


POLITICAL LEADERSHIP IN CEYLON W. Frey. This is an investigation of the 
by Marshall R. Singer. , social backgrounds of all 2,210 Deputies 
This is the first intensive study of the to the Turkish national legislature, from its 
political leadership of any South Asian founding in 1920 through 1957, with 
country. Through analysis of historical extended coverage along main dimensions 
data, it undertakes to determine traditional down to 1960. Hence, this work deals with 
leadership patterns. Further, it evaluates the political elite during the entire 
attitudinal and biographical data on every “First Republic’ of Turkey. Ina 

- individual to have held national political momentous four decades, Turkey followed 
office in Ceylon since 1924. In many ways, a near-classic political course: nationalist 
Ceylon may be considered a case study revolution, benevolent dictatorship, true 
illustrative of changes occurring within the democracy, degeneration into single-party 
political elites of many of the newly rule, and, finally, decisive military coup 
independent countries of Asia and Africa. d'etat. This study is an impressive 
While the data of this study is exclusively contribution to scholarship, standing in 
Ceylonese, implications to be drawn from unique isolation. Moreover, it is well 
it are not. xix ies 203 Hees Mi 50 written veces a eine 480 X pages Re 50 

a 


Under the general editorship of 
HAROLD D. LASSWELL, DANIEL LERNER, s 
AND ITHIEL DE SOLA POOL 


M.I.T: STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE POLITICS 


The Advisory Board for the series includes: 
Gabriel Almond, Stanford; Karl W. Deutsch, Yale; 
W. T. R. Fox, Columbia; Allen Holmberg, Cornell; Herbert H. Hyman, Columbia: 
Alex Inkeles, Harvard; S. M. Lipset, California; Robert C. North, Stanford; 
Edward Shils, Chicago; Richard C. Snyder, Northwestern. 
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This series will focus on studies of ELITES and SYMBOLS, 
with the intention of reinvigorating and refining the 
research tradition established a decade ago under these 

general editors in the Hoover Institute Studies. 
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LANGUAGE OF POLITICS: STUDIES IN hG 
QUANTITATIVE SEMANTICS 

by Harold D. Lasswell, 
Nathan Leites, and Associates. WORLD REVOLUTIONARY ELITES: STUDIES 
These papers offer a deeper understanding IN COERCIVE IDEOLOGICAL MOVEMENTS 
of political power through an analysis of edited by Harold D. Lasswell 





the language of politics, and demonstrate and Daniel Lerner. 

the quantitative methods by which if the reader’s interest lies in comparative 
this language may be studied. Originally politics, government, or law, this volume 
published by George W. Stewart, Inc., will invite attention. Included are four 
reissue of this work is occasioned by a classic studies in the power elites of the 
renewed demand for the important Soviet Union, Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany, 
technical papers it contains, Some were and of Kuomintang and Communist China. 
originally written for the Experimental Long out of print and difficult to find, 
Division for the Study of Wartime three of the four studies were originally 
Communication at the Library of done for the Hoover Institute at Stanford. 
Congress, xii + 398 pages, $10.00 400 pages, $15.00 
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A CROSS-POLITY SURVEY by Arthur S. Banks 


and Robert B. Textor. ix + 1405 pages, 
$30.00 


LOST SOLDIERS; THE FRENCH ARMY AND 
EMPIRE IN CRISIS, 1947-1962 by George 
Armstrong Kelly, x -+ 404 pages, $10.00 
AN AMERICAN POLICY IN ASIA by Walt W. 
Rostow. xvii -+ 59 pages, paper covers, 
$1.50 





THE PROSPECTS FOR COMMUNIST CHINA 
by Walt W. Rostow, with Richard W. 
Hatch, Frank A. Kierman, Jr., and 
Alexander Eckstein, xx + 379 pages, 
$12.50 

SOCIAL ORDER AND THE RISKS OF WAR: 
PAPERS IN POLITICAL SOCIOLOGY by Hans 
Speier. ix + 497 pages, $10.00* 
PERSONALITY AND CULTURE IN EASTERN 


EUROPEAN POLITICS by Dinko Tomasic. 
249 pages, $7.50* 


*Reissue, originally published by 
George W. Stewart, Inc. 
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LIMITED WAR AND AMERICAN DEFENSE 
POLICY by Seymour J. Deitchman. 

x -+ 273 pages, $10.00 

MOSCOW AND THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF 
INDIA: A STUDY IN THE POSTWAR EVOLUTION 
OF INTERNATIONAL COMMUNIST STRATEGY 
by John H. Kautsky. xii + 220 pages, 
$10.00 

SOUTHEAST ASIA: PROBLEMS OF UNITED 
STATES POLICY edited by William 
Henderson, xiv + 273 pages, $7.50 


THE CULTURAL FRONTIERS OF THE PEACE 
corps edited by Robert B. Textor. 383 
pages, March 1966, $5.95 


COMMUNISM IN EUROPE: 


CONTINUITY, CHANGE, AND THE 
SINO-SOVIET DISPUTE, Volume I 
edited by William E. Griffith 


Little systematic research has been 
published either on the changes in 
European Communism since Stalin’s death 


or on the Sino-Soviet rift and its impact on 
European Communist parties. This book is 
the first of a two-volume study of European 
Communism and deals specifically 

with Yugoslavia, Poland, Hungary, and 
Italy. The second volume will examine 

East Germany, France and Czechoslovakia. 
Vol. I, available now, x + 406 pages, $12.50 
Vol. II, expected in March 1966, $12.50 
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THE SOCIAL HISTORY OF AN INDONESIAN 
TOWN by Clifford Geeriz. 224 pages, $7.50 
COMMUNISM IN NORTH VIETNAM by Patrick 
J. Honey, xiii -+ 207 pages, $6.95 

THE SINO-sOVIET RIFT by William E. 
Griffith, 512 pages, $7.95; M.LT. 
Paperback MIT-12, $2.95 

ALBANIA AND THE SINO-SOVIET RIFT by 
William E. Griffith. xv +. 423 pages, 
$10.00; in paper covers, $3.95 
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. From ST. MARTIN’S 


Two new studies in 


St. Martin’s Series in American Politics 
Earl Latham, General Editor 


Political Parties in the United States 
By Allan P. Sindler, Cornell University 


Emphasizing such topics as party functions, the relation of party to governmental 
system, and two-party as contrasted with one- and multi-party systems, Professor 
Sindler has written a tightly organized and closely reasoned analysis of the American 
party system. This study draws upon a wide range of empirical evidence and is 
designed for use in courses on American government and political parties. 


Spring 1966. About 125 pp. $1.75 paper. 


The New Congress 
By Stephen K. Bailey, Dean, Maxwell School, Syracuse University 


Drawing upon the wealth of scholarly material that has appeared in recent years on 
the subject of Congress and the American legislative process, as well as his own direct 
observations and interviews, Professor Bailey has sketched a full-length portrait of 
the United States Congress in the mid-1960’s. This highly readable study will provide 
the student with valuable information on the workings of Congress, as well as an 
analysis of the basic influences affecting its operation during the 1960’s. 


Spring 1966. About 125 pp. $1.75 paper. 


Already published: 


The Convention and the Constitution 


The Political Ideas of the Founding Fathers 


By David G. Smith, Swarthmore College 
1965. 128 pp. $1.75 paper. 


A new text edition: 


An Introduction to World Politics 


Fifth Edition 
By W. Friedmann, Columbia University 


An introduction to the general theory and specific problems of contemporary inter- 
national politics designed for the college student and the general reader. 


1965. 509 pp. Text price: $6.75 cloth. 


College Department 


ST. MARTIN’S PRESS 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10010 
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International Relations: . 


A General Theory 
J. W. BURTON Jr 


Dr Burton believes that in a changing world environ- 
ment the study of international relations is entering a 
phase that brings it in sharp conflict with orthodox 
studies and policies. 

In this book he gives his reasons for arriving at these 
conclusions: the role of force and power is decreasing 
while the role of decision-making is increasing; non- 
alignment is a relevant response to conditions of the 
nuclear age; a system not dependent on power is emerg- 
ing, comprising independent states each pursuing poli- 
cies designed to avoid involvement in the affairs of 
others, and the theoretical basis of this system is non- 
discrimination in political as well as economic rela- 
tions. $7.50 


The Pursuit 
of Certainty 


SHIRLEY ROBIN LETWIN 


A study of the relationship between changes in the 
understanding of political activity and in general views 
of human life during the last two centuries in England. 
Mrs Letwin examines this relationship through the 
work and thought of four writers who marked the 
crucial changes: David Hume, Jeremy Bentham, John 
Stuart Mill and Beatrice Webb. $9.50 


NOW IN PAPERBACK— 


Social Science 


and Political Theory 


W. G. RUNCIMAN $1.75 (Cloth $3.95) 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


32 East 57ih Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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Now Available... 


INTERNATIONAL LAW, 4th ed. 
CHARLES G., Fenwick, Pan American Union. 849 pp., $7.50 


CASES IN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW, 2nd ed. 


Rosert E. Cusaman, National Historical Publications Commission; and 


` Rosert F, Cusaman. 1965 Printing. 1007 pp., $8.95 


Ogg and Ray’s ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, 
9th ed. 


Edited by Witam H. Younc, University of Wisconsin. 1965 Printing, Ilus., 
Paper, $4.95 


Ogg and Ray’s ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT, 9th ed. 
Edited by Wittram H. Young. 1965 Printing, Illus., Paper, $3.95 


Ready tor Second Semester... 
INSTRUCTOR’S MANUAL FOR ALL OGG and RAY Editions 


Ready January Ist. Price to be announced. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY: Beyond Utopicanism 
and Realism 


Donatp W. Brannon, University of San Francisco. January, 295 pp., Paper, 
$2.95 


EAST ASIA’S TURBULENT CENTURY; With American 
Diplomatic Documents 


Youne Hum Kim, California Western University. January, 386 pp., Paper, 
$3.95 


PUBLIC POLICY AND THE MODERN CORPORATION 


Edited by DonaLp GrunewaLp, Rutgers University; and Henry L, Bass, 
Hunter College. January, 384 pp., Illus., Paper, $3.95 (tent.) 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS 


440 Park Ave. South, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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Spring publications... AcC 
Ogg and Ray’s INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT, 13th ed. 


Edited by Witt1am H. Youne, University of Wisconsin. April, 980 pp., Ilus., 
$8.75 (tent.) 


Ogg and Ray’s INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT, 13th ed. 


Edited by Wittram H. Younes. April, 760 pp., Illus., $8.25 (tent.) 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS, 2nd ed. 
Vernon Van Dyke, University of Iowa. April, 600 pp., $6.50 (tent.) 


THE SUPREME COURT: Judicial Process and Judicial Politics 


Artaur A. Norra, S.J., Fordham University. April, 200 pp., Paper, $2.50 
(tent.) 


MAIN CURRENTS OF THOUGHT IN AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLICY 


ARTHUR A, Exmcn, JR., State University of New York, Albany. April, 220 pp., 
Paper, $2.95 (tent.) 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
and Related Documents 


Edited by Martin Suapiro, University of California at Irvine. Crofts Classics, 
April, 128 pp., Paper, $.50 


Recent... 


BASIC ISSUES OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, 5th ed. 


Human M. Bispor and Samuret HENDEL, both of the City College of New 
York. 603 pp., Paper, $3.25 


AMERICAN STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT, 2nd ed. 
Criypr F. Snwer, University of Illinois. 735 pp., Maps, $7.50 


THE SOVIET SYSTEM IN THEORY AND PRACTICE: 
Selected Western and Soviet Views 


Edited by Harry G. Suarrer, University of Kansas. 470 pp., Paper, $4.50 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROEFTS 


Division of Meredith Publishing Company 
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NEW DEAL MOSAIC 


Roosevelt Confers with His 
National Emergency Council—1933-1936 


New Deal Mosaic is a verbatim transcript of the Proceedings of the National Emergency 
Council, which Roosevelt established to help coordinate the increasingly complex func- 
tions of the Federal government. Now published for the first time, these proceedings, 
with introduction and notes by the editors, provide a fascinating insight into the early 
New Deal era. xxiv, 578 p. $10.00. 


The book is a unique demonstration of a humane Chief Executive in action. Thirty years 
before the War on Poverty, he expressed his determination to help the desperately poor 
of America: 


“The question comes up, are we licked in trying to help them in their living conditions? 
... We say, ‘Will private capital help them?’ They say, ‘No, it can’t, but we don’t want 
the government to help them.’ Are we licked in trying to help these people .. .? Their 
answer is, “Yes, we are licked; we must not do anything to help them because we might 
interfere with private capital.’ The answer is, ‘No, we are not licked! We are going to 
help them!’ ” 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON BOOKS 
EUGENE, OREGON 97403 


PART-TIME WORK 
AVAILABLE 


PH.D. preferred, M.A. considered, as a field interviewer for a market re- 
search organization specializing in interviewing “highly educated audi- 
ences.” 


In the course of an average year, Mendota interviewers see about one of ten 
of the nation’s physicians and a large proportion of its lawyers, engineers, 
editors, administrators, business executives and school principals. 


High interview rate plus bonus for complete assigaments. Merit raises with 
experience. Work assignments adjustable to available time. Any location in 
the United States. 


If you are interested and meet these qualifications, please write for appli- 
cation forms. 


MENDOTA RESEARCH GROUP 


31 Sylvan Avenue 
ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, NEW JERSEY 
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THE SUPREME COURT REVIEW, 1965 
Edited by PHILIP B. KURLAND 


The Review is published annually to provide a forum for critical dis- 
cussion centering on cases from the recent Court term. “It is this kind 
of stock-taking analysis—a look at where a series of case-by-case de- 
cisions is taking the Court and us—that will be the greatest service this 
publication can render to the Court and through it to society.”— 
American Bar Association Journal. P 
6.95 


THE SUPREME COURT 
AND THE CONSTITUTION 


Edited by PHILIP B. KURLAND 


A selection of essays from the first five issues of the annual Supreme 
Court Review. Contributors are Harry Kalven, Jr., Robert G. McCloskey, 
Phil C. Neal, Francis A. Allen, and Edward L. Barrett, Jr. 

Paper, $2.45 


THE POLITICS OF MODERNIZATION 


By DAVID E. APTER 


In discussing modernization in terms of politics, Apter emphasizes 
methods of comparing societies to study their political growth and adap- 
tation and the meaning of politiċal life in moral terms. He offers hy- 
potheses about the causes of change, describes alternative political types 
that evolve during modernization periods, indicating the variables that 
move a system toward one type or the other, and examines the potenti- 
alities for democratic government in modernization. 

482 pages, $7.50 


BANTU BUREAUCRACY 


A Century of Political Evolution among the Basoga of Uganda 
By LLOYD A. FALLERS 


“Dr. Fallers has written a provocative and illuminating book. Even 
though they may disagree with some of his points, readers will find it 
stimulates them to reconsider their thinking. Thus it should open new 
ground in the study of African political systems and for that matter 
political systems in other parts of the world.”—Rhodes-Livingsione 
Journal. “ .. . should be read by all who are concerned with modern 
African administration, for the dilemmas it discusses are general ones.” 


—Times Literary Supplement. 
Cloth, $5.00 Paper, $1.95 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
Chicago/London 
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_ Significant——from Syracuse 


Public Administration and Democracy 
Essays in Honor of Paul H. Appleby 


Roscoe C. Marfin, editor 


Fifteen essays by distinguished colleagues in the fields of public administration, political 
science and economics explore vital issues relating to public administration, in this fest- 
schrift for a truly public man.” The final essay, from Paul Appleby‘s own writings, reflects 
his lifelong efforts to reconcile vigorous administration, which he held necessary, with 
democratic government, which he cherished. $7.95 


The Two Parties and the Tariff in the 1880’s 
$. Waller Poulshock 


Well-argued and thoroughly documented, this revisionist history identifies the tariff as the 
key political issue of the 1880's, an issue which enabled political leaders to organize 
their various factions into national parties, and which demonstrated basic differences 
between the Republican and the Democratic parties. $5.00 


Freedom and the Public 
Public and Private Morality in America 


Donald Meiklejohn 


Drawing from such current policy issues as integration and freedom of speech, this vigor- 
ous and eloquent discussion goes to the heart of the paradox in which “it is not America 
who is free—only individual Americans." $4.95 


National Planning Series 
Bertram M. Gross, general editor 


This new paperbound series will analyze national economic planning in a variety 
of societies, and from a variety of viewpoints, to provide a broad picture of the 
complexities of guided social change in the modern world. The first three volumes 
have just been published: 


1. Venezuela: From Doctrine to Dialogue, by John Friedmann 
A study in depth of CORDIPLAN, Venezuela’s national planning organization. 


$2.95 
2. Morocco-Tunisia: Politics and Planning, by Douglas E. Ashford 


Analysis of the political and social climates of the two countries to assess why 
one is failing and the other succeeding at planning efforts. $2.75 


3. Tanganyikas Preplanning, by Fred G. Burke 


A historical study of Tanganyikan plan formulation and implementation and its 
relevance for the new state of Tanzania. $3.25 


From your bookstore or 


Syracuse University Press 
Syracuse, New York 13210 
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| A new edition | | 
| of a highly praised text 





READER IN PUBLIC 
OPINION AND COMMUNICATION 


Second Edition 
Edited by Bernard Berelson, Vice-President of The Population Council, 
and Morris Janowitz, University of Chicago 


Now completely revised and updated, this noted reader in the field of public 
opinion and communication presents a penetrating overview of the theory, 
substantive issues, and methodology of a rapidly expanding field. Fifty-four 
selections (of which more than half are new to this edition) are grouped in 


eleven major areas of investigation. 


CONTENTS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


Theory of Public Opinion. George 
Carslake Thompson, James Bryce, 
A. Lawrence Lowell, Harold D. Lass- 
well, Herbert Blumer, Daniel Katz. 
Formation of Public Opinion. Wal- 
ter Lippmann, Seymour M. Lipset, 
Bruno Bettelheim, Morris Janowitz, 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, 
Hazel Gaudet. Impact of Public 
Opinion on Public Policy. A. V. 
Dicey, V. O. Key, Jr., Bernard C. 
Cohen. Theory of Communication. 
Charles H. Cooley, George Herbert 
Mead, Edward Sapir, Robert E. Park, 
Harold D. Lasswell. Communication 
Media: Structure and Control. Ray- 
mond B. Nixon and Jean Ward, Wil- 
bur Schramm, Zechariah Chafee, 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. Communication Content. Har- 
old D. Lasswell, Bernard Berelson, 
Ernst Kris, Nathan Leites, Kurt 
Lang, Gladys Engel Lang, Harold L. 
Wilensky. Communications Audi- 


January 1966 


800 pages 


ences. Gary Steiner, Raymond A. 
Bauer, Ithiel de Sola Pool, Lewis Dex- 
ter, Frederick Barghoorn. Communi- 
cation Effects. W. W. Charters, Carl I. 
Hovland, Arthur Lumsdaine, Fred 
D. Sheffield, Edward A. Shils, Morris 
Janowitz, Hilde Himmelweit, Elihu 
Katz, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Kurt Lang, 
Gladys Engel Lang, Joseph T. Klap- 
per. Public Opinion, Communica- 
tion and Democratic Objectives. Ber- 
nard Berelson, Edward A. Shils, The 
Commission on Freedom of the Press, 
The Roya] Commission on The Press. 
Toward Comparative Analysis. Ga- 
briel A. Almond, Sidney Verba, Alex 
Inkeles, Raymond A. Bauer, Edgar 
H. Schein, Lucian W. Pye. Research 
Methods. Herbert H. Hyman, Paul 
F. Lazarsfeld, Carl I. Hovland, Ar- 
thur W. Kornhauser, Charles E. Os- 
good, Wilbur Schramm, William 
McPhee, Lloyd Rudolph and Susanne 
H. Rudolph. 


$11.50 
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CONSIDERATIONS ON THE 
CAUSES OF THE GREATNESS OF 
THE ROMANS AND THEIR DECLINE 


By Montesquieu 


Translated with Notes and an Introduction by David Lowenthal, 
Wheaton College 


Unavailable in English for many years, this work is one of the few extended 
historical analyses written by a great political philosopher. Montesquieu 
considers the beliefs, practices, and institutions that enabled the Roman 
Republic to rule vast regions of the world, and reviews the causes that led to 
the downfall of that great dominion. 

1965 253 pages $5.95 


AMERICAN NATIONAL SECURITY 


A Reader im Theory and Policy 

Edited by Morton Berkowitz, Brooklyn College, and P. G. Bock of the 
International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences 

This outstanding reader encompasses virtually all the more recent work of 
leading social scientists emphasizing the political aspects of national security 
and international politics. “. . . another addition—one of considerable im- 
portance—to books dealing with the problems of national security.” 
—Hanson N. Baldwin, The New York Times 

1965 496 pages $9.95 


Two Volumes in the Studies in Contemporary Latin America, 
John J. Johnson, General Editor 


ORGANIZED LABOR IN LATIN AMERICA 

By Robert J. Alexander, Rutgers University 

Fewer than a half-dozen books in English offer anything like this volume’s 
detailed examination of organized labor movements in the twenty republics 
of Latin America. This study outlines the general aspects of labor relations 
in Latin America, and describes specific developments in legal theory and 
practice which directly influenced the development of labor movements in 
the area. 


1965 284 pages $5.95 


INTERNATIONAL 
COMMUNISM IN LATIN AMERICA 
A History of the Movement, 1917-1963 

By Rollie Poppino, University of California at Davis 

An objective analysis of one of the most disturbing and frequently misunder- 
stood problems in inter-American relations. “. . . a first-rate piece of work by 
the foremost authority on the subject. It deserves a wide audience from an 
American public that too often receives only distorted views of Latin-Amer- 
ican politics and the role of the Communists in the area.”—Karl M. Schmitt, 
The Annals 

1964 _ . 255 pages $6.50 
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CRISIS IN WORLD COMMUNISM 


Marxism in Search of Efficiency 


By Frank O'Brien, Assistant Director of Research, Committee for 
Economic Development 


This is a thorough analysis of what is known about the economic problems 
and policies of the Communist world today. ‘The author argues that the 
Communists are currently failing in their efforts to surpass the capitalist 
world because of flaws inherent in Marxist doctrines, and because of over- 
blown and unrealistic standards the author terms “Marxist Romanticism.” 


1965 191 pages $4.95 


COUNTERINSURGENCY WARFARE 
By Major John S. Pustay, U. S. Air Force Academy 


An eye-opening review of current methods of unconventional warfare and 
ways of improving our ability to respond to this unfamiliar but increasingly 
important form of military challenge. Advocating limited but continuous 
American involvement in counterinsurgency operations throughout the 
world, this volume outlines strategy that can be effectively employed by 
United States assistance missions to defeat insurgents. 


1965 245 pages $6.95 


INTERNAL WAR 
Problems and Approaches 
Edited by Harry Eckstein, Princeton University 


Thirteen distinguished social scientists highlight the major problems and 
possibilities for a systematic study of internal war using illustrations from 
past and current internal conflicts. Many perspectives, derived from the fields 
of political science, sociology, and economics, demonstrate how much more 
than an operational anti-guerrilla doctrine is needed before we can success- 
fully cope with the revolutionary turmoil of our age. 


1964 : 349 pages $6.95 


IDEOLOGY AND DISCONTENT 
Edited by David E. Apter, University of California, Berkeley 
A Volume in the International Yearbook Series of Political 
Behavior Research 
This collection of papers represents an appraisal of the concept of ideology 
in the light of contemporary social and political change. Special emphasis is 
given to the role of ideology in the new nations as compared with its place in 
the older, highly developed countries. A series of case studies of events in the 
Middle East, Indonesia, Africa, Japan, and the United States illustrate the 
various functions of ideology today. 


1964 342 pages $9.95 
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HISTORY AND SOURCES OF 
: WESTERN POLITICAL THOUGHT 
Andrew Hacker, Cornell University, General Editor 


From Homer’s antique Greece to the present .. . six narrative histories (in hardcover) 
and six companion sourcebooks (in paperback) systematically present the works that have 
molded Western political thought, and uncover the roots of the West’s great political 
movements throughout history. 


THE GREAT DIALOGUE: 
A History of Greek Political Thought from Homer to Polybius 
By Donald Kagan, Cornell University 
1965 285 pages $5.95 


SOURCES IN GREEK POLITICAL THOUGHT FROM 
HOMER TO POLYBIUS 
Edited by Donald Kagan 

1965 316 pages paper $1.95 

CONFLICT AND COMPROMISE: 

History of British Political Thought, 1593-1900 

By W. Harrison, University of Liverpool 

1964 281 pages $5.95 


SOURCES IN BRITISH POLITICAL THOUGHT, 1593-1900 
Edited by W. Harrison 
1964 320 pages paper $1.95 
IN SEARCH OF AUTHORITY: 
Twentieth Century Political Thought 
By Henry S. Kariel, Bennington College 
1964 270 pages $4.95 


SOURCES IN TWENTIETH CENTURY POLITICAL THOUGHT 
Edited by Henry S. Kariel 
1964 $19 pages paper $1.95 


In Preparation 
HISTORY AND SOURCES OF MEDIEVAL POLITICAL THOUGHT 
By Ewart Lewis 


HISTORY AND SOURCES OF CONTINENTAL POLITICAL THOUGHT 
By Michael Walzer, Princeton University 


HISTORY AND SOURCES OF AMERICAN POLITICAL DOCTRINES 
By Thoman P. Jenkin, University of California, Riverside 


Available at your bookstore or directly from... 


THE FREE PRESS 


A Division of The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011 
a ee aS a sn ee ee ee eee 
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UNIVERSITY PRESS IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The City 
Planning Process 
A Political Analysis 


By ALAN A. ALTSHULER. What are the fundamental problems that confront the 
city planner in a democratic society? How have political and administrative ob- 
. stacles hampered effective land-use planning in urban America? How effective, and 
how compatible with the integrity of the planning profession, are the various strate- 
gies that have been employed to help overcome these obstacles? These are just a 
few of the vital questions examined in this searching analysis of current city planning 
theory and practice. Building upon case studies and upon the broad literature on 
American urban planning and politics, Professor Altshuler offers a general critique 
of some important city planning theory. $8.50 


Mil of Rights Reader 
Leading Constitutional Cases—3rd Edition 


Edited by MILTON R. KONVITZ. “. . . a noteworthy contribution to modern con- 
stitutional thought . . . indispensable to those who desire currency in their compre- 
hension of rights, obligations, and powers of individuals and authorities,” said the 
California Law Review in commenting on an earlier edition of this well-known book. 
To bring the picture of our legal heritage up to date, 49 new cases have been added 
to this new edition, including some decided as recently as 1965. The opinions of the 
Court have been skillfully chosen for the light they shed on the significance of the 
controversies. $12.50 


Negro Political Leadership 
in the South 


By EVERETT C. LADD, JR. The patterns of Negro political leadership that have 
emerged in the urban South since the Supreme Court’s historic school desegrega- 
tion decision are examined in this timely and important study. The author ex- 
plores the meaning of Negro leadership in light of changes in Negro political life and 
race relations over the past decade, contrasting developments in rim-South cities 
with developments in deep-South cities. He describes the styles of race leadership 
in the urban South and discusses the roles played by the various race-advancement 
organizations, noting that, as the Negro revolution moves on, the politics of de- 
segregation in the South comes to resemble more and more closely that of the urban 
North. Coming in January. $7.50 


Cornell University Press 
Ithaca, New York 
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he Dorsey P. Fess owned 


The Revised Edition of 
MAJOR EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS 


By Alex N. Dragnich, Professor and Chairman, Department of Political Science, Vanderbilt 
University 


Thoroughly updated, the Revised Edition of Major European Governments continues to pro- 
vide concise and compact coverage of the governments and politics of Great Britain, France, 
Germany, and the Soviet Union. As in the previous edition, the uniformity of treatment is 
achieved through a common outline. The Revised Edition reflects changes in all countries 
since the previous edition, particularly in the Soviet Union. A new analytical chapter has 
been added entitled “The Study of Comparative Government.” New sections have been added 
and all materials have been brought up to date. More stress is placed on actual practice and 
on analysis. The introduction has been expanded and made more meaningful. 


About 500 Pages Ready in January Text Price: About $8.00 


Vos aid Korent Dorsey Texts 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS, Notes and Readings, Revised Edition 


Edited by Roy C. Macridis, Brandeis University, and Bernard E. Brown, Brooklyn College 
of the City University of New York 


705 Pages 1964 Text Price: $6.75 
THE DYNAMICS OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
The Making of World Order 


By Philip E. Jacob, and Alexine L. Atherton, both of the University of Pennsylvania 
739 Pages 1965 Text Price: $9.00 


THE THEORY AND METHOD OF POLITICAL ANALYSIS 
By Eugene J. Meehan, Rutgers—The State University 
287 Pages 1965 : Text Price: $5.50 


IDEAS AND POLITICS: The American Experience 
By David W. Minar, Northwestern University 
447 Pages 1964 Text Price: $7.50 


Write for Examination Copies Today 


Published in: THE DORSEY SERIES IN 


POLITICAL SCIENCE TH E D 0 R S EY P R ES S 


Consulting Editor: Norton E. Long, 


Brandeis University H 0 M EWO 0 D y ILLI N 0 IS 
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PROTECTORS | 


These dedicated “pros” are members of a vital team. They are responsible 
for the personal safety of workers in every General Motors plant-much as 
police and fire departments protect the citizens of a city. They are serious- 
minded, hard-working men, thoroughly skilled at their jobs. 


Shown here are the safety director, the fire chief, and police chief of a typical 
GM plant. Backed by a large plant-protection force and a volunteer fire 
brigade, plus an able medical staff, they perform a number of highly impor- 
tant duties. Fire prevention, traffic control and plant security are just a few 
of these. But perhaps their key function is the effective maintenance of GM’s 
traditional “Seven Basic Principles of Safety.” GM employes, as a result, are 
actually safer at their jobs than in their homes. 


General Motors has led the way in the establishment of modern industrial 
safety procedures, Its record in this regard is exceptional in American indus- 
try. Thus, these security and safety experts are among GM’s most valuable 


people. They produce no products but they are essential to the well-being of 
those who do. 


General Motors Is People... 


making better things for you 





Seven Basic Principles of Safety 


J Provide Active Top Management Support 
2 Nainigin Adequate Toalety Persenzed 

2 Oevelop Safety Instrvitions For Every Job 
4 tnsteaet Each New Employs 

S Operate Through Supervision 

É Make Every Employe Softy Minded 

7 tatend Efforts Beyond The Plant 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION | 
PONEN 


ae 
7 


ae 


EREA 
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Coming Spring 1966— 
A Collection of Readings Emphasizing 
| the Cultural Framework of Politics 


THE POLITICAL 


Dialogues in Politics and Political Behavior 
Edited by EDGAR LITT, 


University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 








Designed for the introductory course, this annotated reader stresses the behavioral 
and cultural dimensions of political science. It integrates the contributions of empirical 
political science with the classic and humanistic concerns of political man. The readings 
especially emphasize the role of political beliefs and ideologies in an appraisal of 
politics. Moreover, their application to the foundations of political democracy and the 
formation of public policy (in education) provide the major conceptual linage in the 


book. 


The selections are organized to convey the importance of dialogue and debate in in- 
tellectual and scholarly writings on politics. Dr. Litt has avoided presenting snippets of 
articles and books in order that the student may have enough of the author’s thesis to 
make an intelligent evaluation. He has also refrained from the “great books” approach 
predicated on the mistaken notion that only authors who lived a century ago are classi- 
eal, All of the selections reflect Dr. Litt’s efforts to relate general theory, criticism, or 
speculation and specific empirical or case studies. 


The book is divided into five parts; the first two deal with political beliefs and ideol- 
ogies. Readings in the remaining parts cover political resources of democratic societies, 
modern and comparative political institutions and processes, and the public policies of 
education. Each part contains four sections, with three reading selections in each section 
prefaced by an introductory statement by the editor. 


Approx. 576 pages, softbound 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
Chicago ' Atlanta ` Dallas Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 
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Coming fron CHANDLER 


o 4 
Collective Security . 
Edited by Marina S. FINKELSTEIN and LAWRENCE S. FINKELSTEIN 
256 pp., 514 x 814" paper $2.50, cloth $6.00 


THE WORLD POLITICS SERIES Pau Seabury, Editor 


Stockpiling Strategic Materials: 
Politics and National Defense 


By GLENN H. SNYDER, STATE UNIVERSITY oF New York Ar BUFFALO 


285 pp. 54 x 814” paper $3.00, cloth $6.00 


Guide to the Study of 
International Relations 


By J. K. ZAWODNY, UNIVERSITY oF PENNSYLVANIA 


144 pp., 514 x 814” paper $1.75, cloth $5.00 


Chandler Publications in Political Science — Vicror Jones, Editor 





CHANDLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
124, SPEAR STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 94105 






Peaceful Co-Existence—AN ANALysis oF Soviet Po.icy 


© by Wladyslaw W. Kulski, Duke University 


A study of Soviet foreign policy since the Revolution in which Professor Kulski, 
former Polish Minister to London, examines the possibility of peaceful co- 
existence, 


+ 


Strategic Intelligence and the Shape of Tomorrow 
© by William Montgomery McGovern, Northwestern University 


An analysis of the actions of nations as they relate to the national economies, the 
ideology, and the cultural and ethnological characteristics of their peoples. $4.00 


Berlin and the Future of Eastern Europe 


© edited by David S. Collier, Foundation for Foreign Affairs 
and Kurt Glaser, Southern Illinois University 


A definitive examination of the problem by twelve prominent scholars of inter- 
national affairs from Europe and the United States. $6.00 


Western Integration and the Future of Eastern Europe 
Q edited by David S. Collier and Kurt Glaser 


This book is based on twelve papers presented at the Wiesbaden conference in 


ce by political scientists, historians, journalists, professors, and governmental 
officials. 


published by Henry Regnery Company in cooperation with 
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From Harcourt, Brace & World W 








POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
National, State, and Local Edition/National Edition 


by EMMETTE S. REDFORD, DAVID B. TRUMAN, 
ANDREW HACKER, ALAN F. WESTIN, and ROBERT C. WOOD 


This major new text for the American government course, written by five dis- 
tinguished scholars, presents a comprehensive survey of the workings of American 
democracy. The first part introduces the student to the government as it func- 
tions today and gives him some of the historical background he needs for a full 
understanding of these functions. Each of the following five parts treats a major 
area of government and politics. Part Two is a lively and colorful treatment of 
the political process: political parties, public opinion and interest groups, voting 
behavior, nominations, and elections. Part Three deals with the elected officials 
of the national government, the President and the members of Congress, as well 
as with the executive branch, the regulatory agencies, and the bureaucracy. Part 
Four treats of law and its enforcement, covering such vital issues as civil liberties, 
civil rights, and judicial review. Part Five considers the economics of govern- 
ment, regulation of business, fiscal policy, welfare, conservation, foreign policy, 
and national defense. Part Six (omitted in the National Edition) brings original 
research and fresh insight to the subject of state and local government. “This is 
clearly the finest text available in American government.”—Robert S. Gilmour, 
Columbia University. 

National, State, and Local Edition: 1,004 pages, illustrated, $8.95. National 
Edition: 874 pages, illustrated, $7.95. Instructor’s Manual available. 


THE CHIEF EXECUTIVE 


by LOUIS W. KOENIG ` 


This incisive and comprehensive study offers the first full-scale treatment of the 
office of the Presidency. It examines the work of the Presidency in all its com- 
plexity, considering in detail the varied legal, political, and administrative 
aspects of the office. In particular, the author analyzes the continual tension be- 
tween the loosely defined powers ascribed to the President and the real instru- 
ments of power that are available to him during his term of office. “A major 
contribution to our knowledge of the American Presidency.”—Arnold A. Rogow, 
Stanford University, in Book Week. Text Edition: 435 pages, $7.50 


POLITICAL PATTERNS IN TODAY’S WORLD 


by D. W. BROGAN and DOUGLAS V. VERNEY 


This distinguished text-supplement offers a fresh and thoroughly objective ap- 
praisal of the political processes of democracy and totalitarianism as they operate 
in five selected ‘countries: the United States, the United Kingdom, France, 
Sweden, and the USSR. “. . Z an outstanding book which should be of use in a 
variety of political and social science courses.”—Herbert J. Doherty, University 
of Florida. Paperbound. 274 pages, $2.95 
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Books for Political Science Courses 


MAJOR FOREIGN POWERS: Fourth Edition 
by GWENDOLEN M. CARTER and JOHN H. HERZ 


A complete revision of the leading text in comparative government, the Fourth 
Edition offers a comprehensive survey of the political heritage and social back- 
ground, the party systems, the foreign policies, and the legislative, executive, and 
judicial structures of Great Britain, the Soviet Union, Germany, and France. 
With new maps and charts, and extensive, up-to-date bibliographies. “. . . this 
classic is still the best.”—James M. Clark, University of Maine. 692 pages, $9.50 
Now available: two complete sections from Major Foretgn Powers, reprinted 
with all the maps, charts, and illustrations in separate paperbound editions: 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
by GWENDOLEN M. CARTER. 209 pages, $1.95 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE SOVIET UNION 
by GWENDOLEN M. CARTER. With a new 54-page section of seven prin- 
cipal Soviet constitutional documents. 181 pages, $1.95 


POLITICS IN EUROPE: 5 Cases in European Government 
Edited by GWENDOLEN M. CARTER and ALAN F. WESTIN 


Five vividly reconstructed case studies explore the implications of contemporary 
European political systems in their theoretical and practical contexts. Each case 
tells a unique story that brings in a wide range of information about the work- 
ings of a particular system; contrasts the case event with the norm of events in 
that particular area; and analyzes pressures, policies, and power in Great Britain, 
Germany, the Common Market, and the USSR. “Each case is thorough, well- 
researched, clearly written, and demonstrates the well-known intelligence and 
capacities of the contributors,”—John R. Schott, Wellesley College. A Harbrace 
Casebook in Political Science. Paperbound. 205 pages, $2.95 


Distinguished Harbinger paperbacks 


The Fifteen Weeks by JOSEPH MARION JONES / Religion and Politics in 
America by MURRAY S, STEDMAN, JR. / Constitutional Dictatorship: Crisis 
Government in the Modern Democracies by CLINTON ROSSITER / The 
Symbols of Government by THURMAN ARNOLD / The Modern Researcher 
by JACQUES BARZUN and HENRY F. GRAFF. 


Harcourt, Brace ¢z World, Inc. 


New York / Chicago / Burlingame 
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°°° STUDIES 
oy: IN HISTORY 
AND POLITICS A New Series of Readings in 


AMERICAN HISTORY @ EUROPEAN HISTORY 
AMERICAN POLITICS ® COMPARATIVE POLITICS 


Each volume combines four elements 


THEMATIC ORGANIZATION @ tracing the complete development 
of a major topic 


PRIMARY MATERIALS 9 enabling students to read and analyze 
source materials and essential documents 


INTERPRETATIVE ESSAYS © acquainting students with fresh, 
provocative interpretations by leading specialists 


EDITORIAL NARRATIVE @ introducing parts and sections, and 
providing continuity as the topic is developed 






Titles now published 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE COMMUNIST BLOC 
Roger W. Pethybridge, University College, Swansea, England 
This volume traces the affairs of the Communist Bloc in Hast 
Europe and Asia from the closing stages of the Second World 
War up to 1960. 
Paperbound 272 pages $225 

CHURCH AND STATE IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
John F, Wilson, Princeton University 


This volume examines the relationship between Church and State 
in America from Colonial times to the present day. 


Paperbound 266 pages $1.96 


RUSSIA AND THE WEST FROM PETER TO KHRUSHCHEV 
L. Jay Oliva, New York University 


This volume explores the relations of Russia with its Western 
neighbors from the modernizations of Peter the Great to the fall 
of Khrushchev. 


Paperbound 820 pages $2.50 


=| | Other Volumes in Preparation 


Home Office: Boston, Mass. 02116 
D D HEATH Sales Offices: Englewood, N.J. 07631 
AND COMPANY Chicago, Ill. 60616 San Francisco, Calif. 94105 Atlanta, Ga. 30324 
COLLEGE DEPARTMENT Dallas, Tex. 75247 London W.C.1 Toronto 2-B 
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PAN-AFRICANISM AND EAST AFRICAN 
INTEGRATION 


By JOSEPH S. NYE, JR. 


Mr. Nye’s illuminating analysis of the East African ex- 
perience provides an excellent representative example 
of the impact of Pan-Africanism, an ideology fre- 
quently expressed by African leaders, on the coopera- 
tive arrangements among new states and their efforts 
to form a federation. Center for International Affairs. 
$7.50 


AFTER IMPERIALISM 
The Search for a New Order in the Far East, 1921-1931 
By AKIRA IRIYE 


In the first extensive and systematic study of Far East- 
ern international relations during the significant years 
of the 1920’s, the author develops a framework within 
which the fundamental changes in individual foreign 
policies can be examined and understood in relation to 
the larger international problems of the time. Harvard 
East Asian Series, 22. $9.50 


CITY POLITICS 
By EDWARD C. BANFIELD and JAMES Q. WILSON 


“A departure from the traditional treatise, really makes 
use of the latest materials, and actually does take a | 
large and long-awaited step toward revitalizing an ex- 
citing and important but inexcusably weak area of 
political science ....a significant contribution to the 
field.” -The American Political Science Review. Joint 
Center for Urban Studies. Second printing. $6.95 


LEGACY OF SUPPRESSION 
Freedom of Speech and Press in Early American History 
By LEONARD W. LEVY 


“One of the indispensable contributions to the history 

of American freedom.”—Henry Commager, N. Y. Times 

Book Review. “Levy is admirably impartial in setting 

the historical record straight .... he deserves praise... 

for doing much more than he intended.”——The American 

ee Science Review. Belknap Press. Second printing. 
6.5 


| B BFARVARD 


p UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Elmer Plischke — siit Foreign R liak 


A bibliography of official sources, This compilation is primarily a guide to official 
‘ printed source materials on American foreign 
relations, selected unofficial bibliographies, peri- 
College. Park, Md., 1955 (Reprint 1965) odicals:and unofficial collections of documents. 
Making reference only to English language mate- 
Cloth bound ...................... $4.50 rials, it is notable in its inclusion of bibliographi- 

cal information concerning certain items and - 
series which is not readily accessible in other 

printed sources. 


Available January 


William. Cobbett 


Parliamentary History of England from the 
Norman Conquest in 1066 to the Year 1803 


Available 1966 ee à 

' loth bound set .................., 1,000.09 

a nee SOCO Queen Per volume, cloth bouna TEPERT : 30.00 
Vol. 1 (1066-1625) Vol. 10 (1737-1739) Vol. 19 (1777-1778) Vol. 28 (1789-1791) 
Vol. 2 (1625-1642) Vol. 11 (1739-1741) Vol. 20 (1778-1780) Vol. 29 (1791-1792) 
Vol. 3 (1642-1660) Vol. 12 (1741-1743) Vol. 21 (1780-1781) Vol. 30 (1792-1794) 
Vol. 4 (1660-1688) Vol. 13 (1743-1747) Vol, 22 (1781-1782) Vol. 31 (1794-1795) 
Vol. 5 (1688-1702) Vol. 14 (1747-1753) = Vol. 23 (1782-1783) Vol. 32 (1795-1797) 
Vol. 6 (1702-1714) Vol. 15 (1753-1765) Vol. 24 (1783-1785) Vol. 33 (1797-1798) 
Vol. 7 (1714-1722) Vol. 16- (1765-1771) Vol. 25 (1785-1786) Vol. 34 (1798-1800) 
Vol. 8 (1722-1733) Vol. 17 (1771-1774) Vol. 26 (1786-1788) Vol. 35 (1800-1801) 
Vol. 9 (1733-1737) Vol. 18 (1774-1777) Vol. 27 (1788-1789) Vol. 36 (1801-1803) 


Hertslet’s Commercial Treaties 


Vols. 1-31. (All published). Available 1966 


London 1827-1925 l AE A collection of treaties and con- 

oth bound set ............ wwe. ventions between Great Britain and 
b | eae errr rere 425, i 

fa ae Panne 142500 foreign powers, and of the laws, 

ot decrees, orders in council, etc., 

ae aad Peper ERANA ges: “eae concerning the same, so far as 

Pap olime papar condo. 000 they relate to commerce and navi- 


Volume 22 is general index to volumes 1-21; volume gation, slavery, extradition, nation- 
aa a a ality, copyright, postal matters, etc. 


- JOHNSON: -REPRINT CORPORATION 


111 pin Avenue, New, York, ‘New York; 10003. 
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—Coming in '66— 
THE GOVERNING OF MEN: An Introduction to Political 


Science, Revised Edition 
Austin Ranney, University of Wisconsin 

























This crisply written survey of contemporary political science focuses on the 
attitudes and activities of people as they engage in the political process. 
Makes excellent use of the many studies in public opinion and political 
behavior made in various nations during the past two decades. Highly 
readable and informative for both student and concerned citizen. 


February 1966 688 pp. $8.50 tent. 


NATIONS AND MEN: International Politics Today 


Ivo D. Duchacek, The City College of the City University of New York 


A provocative study of the key factor in politics—-man—as he is, not as he 
should be. Analyzes the complex interaction of the international system of 
states, nations and men, developing six major themes which include the 
nuclear stalemate and emerging China. A stimulating text for an introductory 
course in International Politics, and important reading for the interested 
layman. 


February 1966 384 pp. $4.95 (tent.) paper 


UNDERSTANDING FOREIGN POLICY 


Martin Needler, The University of Michigan 


A straightforward survey of U.S. foreign policy—with a definite point of 
view. Balanced but not timid, this timely book deals with every relevant 
topic, from European integration to the current conflict in Vietnam. Ex- 
cellent introduction to the field. 


January 1966 288 pp. $4.95 tent. 


AMERICAN PARTY POLITIGS: Essays and Readings 


Donald G. Herzberg, Eagleton Institute of Politics 
Gerald M., Pomper, Rutgers, The State University 


In carefully organized discussions, the authors analyze a wide array of 
political activity. Their essays weld together this important collection of 
studies from leading books and periodicals in such a way that this reader 
will serve effectively as the student’s basic introduction to American party 
politics. 

March 1966 480 pp. $5.50 (tent.) paper 
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GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
Benjamin Baker and Stanley H. Friedelbaum 


This theoretically oriented text emphasizes the essentially pragmatic character 
of the American experience by demonstrating how our political institutions 
have changed over the years in response to the needs of American society. 
The first half of the book deals with the major institutions of American 
national government, while the second half discusses the major functions of 
the national, state, and local governments. A perceptive Introduction focuses 
upon current issues and their relationship to the American political value 
system, foretelling later discussion of such vital topics as (1) racial discrimi- 
nation, (2) labor and immigration, (3) automation, and (4) the growth of 
metropolitan areas. 

About 560 pages A February 1966 Publication 
An Instructor’s Manual by Robert Getz will be available, 


THE POLITICS OF REGULATION: A Reader 
Edited by Samuel Krislov and Lloyd D. Musolf 
45 articles from scholarly journals, periodicals, and congressional transcript 


illustrate the reasons for and problems of the regulatory process. Taken to- 
gether they provide a guide to the paths tread by the regulatory bodies among 


- the executive branch, Congress, and interest groups. 


261 pages i Paperbound 1964 $2.25 


COMMUNIST CHINA IN WORLD POLITICS 
Harold C. Hinton 


Dr. Hinton’s analytic interpretation of the objectives, methods, successes, and 
failures of Communist China’s foreign policy and foreign relations is based 
on a decade of experience in studying and evaluating the primary and secon- 
dary materials on the subject. The book is divided into four major parts fea- 
turing: (1) a description of the historical, political, and ideological founda- 
tions of Communist China’s foreign policy, (2) a consideration of her role in 
international politics beyond Asia, (3) a discussion of her role as an Asian 
power, and (4) an analysis of two interconnected events (the fall of Khru- 
shchev and the first Chinese atomic test) and some reflections on how the 
U.S. might best cope with the challenge presented by Communist China. 


About 525 pages A January 1966 Publication 


fon Mifflin Comp any 
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HUMAN BEHAVIOR | 
AND INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


Edited by J. DAVID SINGER + University of Michigan 


Articles and excerpts by recognized sociologists, psychologists, and other social scientists 
are applied to international relations through introductions which correlate the selections 
to specific problems. Dr. Singer designates critical issues, indicates dangers, and discusses 
the uses and limits of a behavioral-science approach to international relations, 


1965 » 466 pages 


BEYOND THE COLD WAR 

Edited by ROBERT A. GOLDWIN + The University of Chicago 
Eleven authorities on foreign and military policy consider the future of world 
politics, Contributors: Charles Burton Marshall, Robert E. Osgood, Herman 


Kahn, Laurence W. Martin, Philip E. Mosely, Tang Tsou, Myron Rush, Gregory 
Grossman, Robert J. Alexander, Leonard Binder, Erich Hula. 


1966 


COMPONENTS OF DEFENSE POLICY 


Edited by DAVIS B. BOBROW » Princeton University 


Discusses strategic alternatives to war and the roles of various population segments in 
determining policy. This comprehensive, four-part discussion sets boundaries and cata- 
logues ‘problems within the social science section of defense analysis. The selections 
enumerate questions of defense policy, relate analysis to present knowledge, and locate 
gaps in the knowledge. 


1965 - 445 pages + $3.95 paper 


TOWARD A STRATEGY OF PEACE 


. Edited by WALTER C. CLEMENS, JR. » Massachusetts Insititute of Technology 


An anthology of essays which examine obstacles to peace and suggested approaches to a 
strategy of peace. Immediate, medium-range, and long-term problems and prospects are 
considered, 


1965 + 264 pages 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
College Department » Box 7600 «+ Chicago, Illinois 60680 
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INTERNATIONAL POLITICS IN A REVOLUTIONARY AGE 


W. W. KULSKI, Duke University 


The author analyzes the ideological conflicts, discordant national interests and 
the social and economic factors that underlie today’s revolutionary transforma- 
tions. Close attention is given to the problems of the underdeveloped nations— 
the “Third World”—and their role in today’s power struggle. “Of the perhaps 
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i dozen books on the subject that this reviewer has read in the past year, this is 
i by far the most knowledgeable and useful. It can be recommended for student, ES 
intellectual and technician alike."—America 
Be 650 Pages $6.95 . 
ie ee 
a i È 
: THE MAKING OF FOREIGN POLICY: EAST AND WEST : 
: KURT LONDON, George Washington University S 
z The author scans the policy machinery of the main protagonists of the East-West z 
A conflict—United States, Russia, China, Great Britain and France. Special em- 
BS phasis is given to the vital roles of intelligence and propaganda in the making Be 
arate * * + =. P mea 
ze and implementation of policy, and the agencies and media are carefully defined. . 
Pend pas 
oe 368 Pages Paperbound $1.95 S 
: LA GUARDIA COMES TO POWER: 1933 : 
ee ARTHUR MANN, Smith College : 
z: The author examines and puts into perspective the significant elements of the Es 
E election that was a turning point in the history of American urban politics. S 
A “,.. contains the best account of an urban election we have ever had.”—Atlantic 2 
S Monthly zi 
ay ase 
: 192 Pages Paperbound $1.95 es 


THE INTEGRATION OF POLITICAL COMMUNITIES 


Set SO RN Star 
See 


er 
i 
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eS KARL W. DEUTSCH, Yale University; PHILIP E. JACOB, HENRY TEUNE, 

z JAMES V. TOSCANO, WILLIAM L. C. WHEATON, Es 
ea University of Pennsylvania oe 
es as 
S — s ; 2 ; á S 
Integrated political behavior at the metropolitan and international levels is 
se explored in ten essays based on empirical studies in a wide range of fields, E3 
S: including communications, international tensions, planning and regional science, E 
z local government, social structure, social psychology and cultural anthropology. X 
= 314 Pages Paperbound $1.95 Š$ 
JUSTICE AND THE SUPREME COURT 

ate e « . +4 
i ROCCO J. TRESOLINI, Lehigh University = 
ee s. sg e re 
Es Focuses on civil rights aspects of the Court’s work not covered by most texts. Bs 
RA “Tresolini, in his eight cases, writes an entrancing story in terms of majority Pas 
eee a Bo. . » « . . $ 

ee opinions and dissents as to the growth of our precious liberties.”-—-Morris L. Ernst i 
Se ie 
A 205 Pages Paperbound $1.45 ee 
Be Bs 
ee College Department, East Washington Square, Fs 
= 4 $: 

~ J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 
$ = A 
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POLITICAL PARTICIPATION 
LESTER W. MILBRATH + Northwestern University A 
In a direct and comprehensive manner, this text summarizes and integrates the literature 


about how and why people becorne involved in politics, Participation is studied in relation 
to environmental stimuli, personål factors, political setting, and social position. 


1965 - 195 pages + $1.75 paper - $3.50 cloth . 


POLITICAL BEHAVIORALISM 
AND MODERN JURISPRUDENCE 


THEODORE L. BECKER «+ University of Hawaii 


This monograph critically surveys main currents of judicial behavioralism from the view- 
point of a social scientist. The author tests the relationship between role-playing and 
decision-making and develops an empirically testable working theory of judicial decision- 
making. 


1965 - 192 pages « $2.50 paper - $5.00 cloth 


POLITICAL PARTIES: A Behavioral Analysis 


SAMUEL J. ELDERSVELD + University of Michigan 


An intensive theoretical and empirical study of American party elites and major party 
Structures in the metropolitan Detroit area. Combines sociological and psychological 
factors to explain the nature of party leadership and organization; concentrates on the 
environmental conditions of society; emphasizes the importance of the motivational basis 
of political leadership. 


1964 + 613 pages - $8.00 


THE PRESIDENT: Roles and Powers 
Edited by DAVID E. HAIGHT and LARRY D. JOHNSTON - Hunter College 


As a general introduction to the important aspects of the Presidency, the book deals with 
the historical development and the present characteristics of the office. Conflicting views 
and interpretations bring out controversial questions and encourage thoughtful discussion 
and debate. Suitable as text or supplementary reader. 


1965 + 400 pages « $3.75 paper 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
College Department + Box 7600 + Chicago, Illinois 60680 
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American Policy toward Communist Eastern 
. Europe: The Choices Ahead 
by John C. Campbell. An account and analysis of U.S. relations with 
Eastern European Communist nations since World War II 
and an outline of alternative future American policies. The author 
is a senior research fellow of the Council on Foreign Relations and a former 
State Department official. With map. $4.50 





Man’s Quest for Political Knowledge: The Study 
and Teaching of Politics in Ancient Times 
by William Anderson. A history of political study and teaching 
in the ancient societies of Mesopotamia, Egypt, Israel, Greece, and Rome. 
“A major contribution.” — American Political Science Review. $8.00 





The City Man’s Guide to the Farm Problem 
by Willard W. Cochrane. A lucid discussion of the political and economic 
forces at work in the farm economy. The author is dean of international 
programs and professor of agricultural economics at the 
University of Minnesota and former director of agricultural economics 
in the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Illustrated. $4.95 


Southeest Asia: Jilusion and Beality 
im Polities and Economies 
by Lennox A. Mills, A realistic account and analysis of developments 
in a critical area. “Disposes of numerous illusions and points 
up many realities.” — New York Times. With map. $6.50 


TO BE PUBLISHED SOON: 


Law and the Social Sciences: The Second Half Century by Julius Stone. $4.50 
The Market-Planned Economy of Yugoslavia by Svetozar Pejovich. $5.75 
Britain, China, and the Antimissionary Riots, 1891-1900 
by Edmund S. Wehrle. $5.50 


At your bookseller or from 


The University of Minnesota Press 


2037 University Avenue Southeast, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 55455 


IN CANADA: THE COPP CLARK PUBLISHING CO., LTD., TORONTO 
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Valuable McGraw-Hill Books 


FOUNDATIONS OF AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE. 


JOSEPH P. HARRIS, University of California, Berke- 
ley, Consulting Editor. 


GOVERNING OUR FIFTY STATES AND THEIR 
COMMUNITIES. By CHARLES R. ADRIAN, Michigan 
State University, 144 pages, $3.50 (hard cover), $1.50 
(soft cover). 


POLITICS AND VOTERS. By HUGH A. BONE, Uni- 
versity of Washington, and AUSTIN RANNEY, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 144 pages, $3.50 (hard cover), 
$1.50 {soft cover}. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN MODERN SOCIETY. 
By JOHN J. CORSON, Princeton University, and 
JOSEPH P. HARRIS. 168 pages, $3.50 (hard cover), 
$1.50 {soft cover). 


THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS. By ROWLAND 
EGGER, University of Virginia, and JOSEPH P. 
HARRIS. 136 pages, $3.50 (hard cover), $1.50 (soft 
cover). 


THE STUDY OF POLITICS: The Western Tradition 
and American Origins. By ANDREW HACKER, 
Cornell University. 112 pages, $3.50 (hard cover), 
$1.50 (soft cover}. 


AMERICA IN WORLD AFFAIRS. By CHARLES 
LERCHE, Jr, The American University. 128 pages, 
$3.50 {hard cover], $1.50 {soff cover}. 


THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL SYSTEM. By 
C. HERMAN PRITCHETT, The University of Chicago. 
144 pages, $3.50 {hard cover}, $1.50 (soft cover). 


LIBERTY IN THE BALANCE: Current Issues in 
Civil Liberties. By H. FRANK WAY, University of 
California at Riverside. 136 pages, $4.95 (hard 
cover), $1.50 (soft cover). 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL PROCESS 


By CHARLES R. ADRIAN and CHARLES PRESS, both 
of Michigan State University. 756 pages, $7.95 


A clear, systematic treatment of the decision-making 
process and its component parts—institutions, ac- 
tors, ideology, the legal framework, interest groups, 
and the communications process. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND THE PARTY SYSTEM 


Third Edition 
By HUGH A. BONE, University of Washington. Mc- 


Graw-Hill Series in Political Science. 700 pages, 
$8.95. 


Retaining the comprehensive coverage that has been 
a valued feature of previous editions, this book is 
completely rewritten, including much new survey 
data on voter perceptions, demography of voters, 
and characteristics of party activists. 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 
Eighth Edition 


By JOHN H. FERGUSON, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity; and DEAN E. McHENRY, University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Cruz. McGraw-Hill Series in Political 
Science. 750 pages, $8.95, 


THE AMERICAN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
Eighth Edition 


By JOHN H. FERGUSON and DEAN E. McHENRY. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. 637 pages, 
$8.50. 


A new edition of the Holloway and Ader STUDY 
GUIDE IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT ($2.25} and 
a new INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL ($2.00} are now 
available. 


Send for your examination copies today 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 





330 West 42nd Street / New York, N.Y. 10036 
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THE ZANDE SCHEME 


An Anthropological Case Study 
of Economic Development in Africa 
by Conrad C. Reining 


The Zande Scheme was a development program designed to make the Azande of the 
Sudan economically self-sufficient. Originally undertaken as a field study of the Scheme, the 
project which developed into this book was concerned not only with the economic and 
anthropological facts of the Scheme's early successes and ultimate failure, but also with the 
underlying influences of the Sudan’s move to independence. 

300 pages $8.95 


GROWTH WITHOUT DEVELOPMENT 


An Economic Survey of Liberia 
by Robert W. Clower, George Dalton, Mitchell Harwitz, and A. A. Walters 


This survey describes the Liberian economy, shows how traditional social and political 
institutions have impeded economic transformation, and makes policy recommendations. In- 
cluded is the first set of national income accounts ever prepared for Liberia. 

500 pages $8.95 


THE JUDICIAL MIND 


The Attitudes and Ideologies of Supreme Court Justices, 
1946-1963 
by Glendon Schubert 


This is a study of the human elements that underlie the many major changes in national 
public policy which have come about as a result of decisions handed down by the Supreme 
Court during the middle decades of the twentieth century. The author has undertaken a 
rigorous examination of the Court's decision-making record between 1946 and 1963, sub- 
jected it to factor analysis and cumulative linear scaling, and constructed a composite multi- 
dimensional model of the group decision-making function for the Supreme Court. 

"Professor Schubert's volume is a brilliantly sustained extension of neglected methods to 
the analysis of the most distinctive institution of the American system of public order. .. . [He] 
has launched a mighty craft in intellectual competition. . . "Harold D. Lasswell. 


275 pages 70 equations, figures, tables $10.00 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Evanston, Illinois 
Please mention Tug AMERICAN POLITICAL Science Review when writing to advertisers 
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Confrontations 
A Study of Indonesian Polities 


By Jan M. PLUVIER, University of Malaya. In the current welter of perplexing political 
and nationalist movements, none is more complicated than Indonesia’s. This volume will 
be an invaluable guide to that maze, as the author examines forty years of events leading 
to the present crises in Malaysia. Map. Paper. $1.20 


The Chinese Model 


A Political, Economic and Social Survey 


Edited by WERNER Kart. This book makes a special and original contribution to 
the study of the nature of the world-wide challenge and appeal of communism, and the 
direction it may take from now on. It explores, in essays by twelve specialists, China’s 
claims to being the true model for progress, her efforts to press these claims on the 
underdeveloped nations, and the latter’s receptivity to them. Her major political, economic 
` and social policies are all closely analyzed in this connection. $4.00 


Vatican Politics 


_By GEORGE BULL. The Second Vatican Council, called by Pope John XXIII in 1962, 
reflects a revolution in the thinking and attitudes of the Roman Catholic Church. This volume 
examines the conflicts which arose in the first three sessions of the Council, evaluates the 
extent of success achieved by the progressives and looks into the implications of the actual 
and potential weight of the still-powerful forces of conservative Catholic opinion. 

Paper. $1.55 


Documents on International Affairs 1961 


Selected and edited by D. C. WATT, with the assistance of JoHN Mayor, RICHARD 
Gotr and GEORGE SCHOPFLIN. This volume covers the first year of the Kennedy 
administration and the major assaults against it in Berlin, the Congo and Southeast Asia 
at the hands of the Soviet Union, which was also working to reduce the freedom of action 
of the U.N. Secretary-General. Both the Soviet and Western blocs experienced great 
internal strains; the Sino-Soviet rift broke into the open, and France pursued an increasing 
individual role in NATO. 196] also saw the abortive Bay of Pigs invasion as well as the 
Jaunching of the Alliance for Progress. The documents are arranged according to subject 
matter with the chronological] list at the end. $17.60 


Oxford University Press / New York 
Please mention Tux AMERICAN PouiticaL Science Review when writing to advertisers 
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The Strange Career of Jim Crow 


Second Revised Edition 


By C. VANN WOODWARD, Yale University. Among the many books on racial segregation 
in the United States, The Strange Career of Jim Crow, first published in 1955, has become 
known as the definitive study of the subject. The Second Revised Edition brings the work 
fully up to date, covering the revolutionary changes at the very heart of the problem, 
taking advantage of the new perspective provided by recent years, and discussing recent 
scholarly contributions to the field. Much new and revised material on segregation in 
the North, and Negro life in Southern cities before the Civil War, is included. 


January 1966 224 pp. Galaxy Books 6 paperbound $1.50 clothbound $4.50 


Modern Capitalism: The Changing Balance of Public and 
Private Power 


By ANDREW SHONFIELD, Royal Institute of International Affairs. The author describes 
the various economic and political impulses behind the change that has occurred in 
Western capitalism since the thirties, finding clear traces of a common pattern of behavior 
in West European society and to a lesser extent in America. Implicit in the study is the 
question: how firmly based is the new order of capitalism, which seems to assure steady 
economic growth and to preclude violent swings of boom and slump. 


January 1966 544 pp. paperbound $4.50 clothbound $10.50 


Readings in American Democracy 
Second Edition 


Edited by GERALD STourRzH, RALPH LERNER, and H. C. HARLAN. The Second 
Edition of this well-known book for courses in American government contains a new 
chapter on civil rights, in place of the section on government and the economy, but it has 
not been felt necessary to replace any other articles with more up-to-date selections since 
the book emphasizes argument rather than topical information. Among the other subjects 
are individual rights, the diffusion of power, the politics of democracy, the welfare state, 
and statesmanship in a free democracy. 


January 1966 492 pp. paperbound $2.25 


Readings in Economics and Politics 
Second Edition 


Edited by H. C. HARLAN, Chicago City Junior College. In this collection of absorbing 
articles, clear and forceful statements of a variety of positions—some quite partisan, 
others more detached and analytical—constitute a kind of debate on twelve fundamental 
problems in politics and economics, among them agriculture, business, capital, labor, 
monetary and fiscal policy, and economic foreign policy. The Second Edition replaces 
the original chapter on inflation with a section titled “Tax Reform, Gold and Ideology” 
and includes several new articles elsewhere. 


January 1966 800 pp. paperbound $2.75 


Oxford University Press / 417 Fifth Ave. / New York, N.Y. 10016 
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The Democratie Civilization 


By LESLIE Lipson, University of California, Berkeley 
1964 632 pp. $7.50 


Free Government in the Making: 


Readings in American Political Thought 

Third Edition 

ALPHEUS THOMAS MASON, Princeton University 

1965 952 pp. $7.50 


Ideas and Diplomacy: Readings in the Intellectual 


Tradition of American Foreign Policy 
Edited with Commentary by NORMAN A. GRAEBNER, University of Illinois 
1964 912 pp. $8.50 


The Springtime of Freedom: 


The Evolution of Developing Societies 
By WrititrAm McCorp, Rice University 
1965 344 pp. paperbound $2.25 


The Evolution of American Foreign Policy 


Second Edition 
By DEXTER PERKINS 
176 pp. Galaxy Books 159 paperbound $1.65 


World Communism: The Disintegration of 

a Secular Faith 

By RICHARD LOWENTHAL 

320 pp. _ Galaxy Books 156 paperbound $1.75 


Oxford University Press / 417 Fifth Ave. / New York, N.Y. 10016 
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World Politics in the General Assembly 
by Hayward R. Alker, Jr., and Bruce M. Russeit 


To test varying viewpoints of the role of the United Nations, Messrs. Alker and 
Russett use new quantitative techniques of political science to present a factual 
description of the political process in the General Assembly. From selected votes 
and speeches they have found a number of “‘super-issues,” each underlying sev- 
eral specific controversies, on which voting alignments differ from the Cold War 
configuration and where foreign alliances provide little explanation of voting 
patterns. “A first-rate study.”-—Thomas Hovet. $7.50 - 


Intellectuals in Politics: John Stuart Mill and the 
Philosophie Radicals 


by Joseph Hamburger 


The author of JAMES MILL AND THE ART OF REVOLUTION has now written a 
study of John Stuart Mill and the other disciples of Bentham and James Mill 
who engaged in parliamentary politics during the decade following the Reform 
Bill. Since their political activity was meant to be an expression of a philosophi- 
cal position, they are examined both as philosophers and as politicians. $7.50 


Letters from the Paris Peace Conference 
by Charles Seymour 


In 1918 young Charles Seymour sailed with President Wilson and other mem- 
bers of the Inquiry for the Paris Peace Conference. Throughout his stay, Seymour 
wrote long letters home. Published now for the first time, these letters from a 
perceptive young man who later became president of Yale and one of the most 
respected authorities on the Peace Conference offer a wealth of insights for the 
historian. Edited with Introduction and Notes by Harold B. Whiteman, Jr. $7.50 


The International Law of Fisheries 
by Douglas M. Johnston 


To provide a framework for inquiry into the making of international policies re- 
garding the use of fisheries that are or could be shared by two or more states, 
Mr. Johnston reassesses existing law from a functional point of view using the 
techniques of policy-oriented jurisprudence developed by Myres S. McDougal and 
associates. $12.50 


available through your bookstore 
Yale University Press 

New Haven and London BE 

in Canada: McGill University Press 
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Important paperbacks in political science 


THE STATE OF WAR 
ESSAYS IN THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


By STANLEY HOFFMANN. The well-known 
Professor of Government at Harvard explores 
the past, present, and likely future of inter- 
national politics and foreign-policy decisions. 

276 pp. U-591/$2.25 


PROBLEMS OF NATIONAL STRATEGY 
A BOOK OF READINGS 


Edited by HENRY A. KISSINGER. An in- 
cisive, thought-provoking collection of basic 
readings in national security, compiled and 
introduced by one of America’s leading ana- 
lysts of foreign policy and defense strategy. 
ca. 500 pp. U-588/$3.95 


AN ATLAS OF LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Maps by ROBERT C. KINGSBURY. Text by 
RONALD M. SCHNEIDER. A valuable pre- 
sentation of essential information on the his- 
torical background and the current political, 
social, and economic scene in the region as a 
whole, as well as in the individual countries. 
60 maps. 136 pp. P-124/$1.75 


IN PURSUIT OF WORLD ORDER 
U.S. FOREIGN POLICY AND INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


By RICHARD N. GARDNER. “A lucid, read- 
able, and authoritative account of the present 
status of international organization, its prob- 
lems and its possibilities..—ARTHUR SCHLE- 
SINGER, JR., in The New Republic. 

281 pp. P-175/$1.95 


U.S. POLICY IN LATIN AMERICA 
A SHORT HISTORY 


By EDWIN LIEUWEN. The author of Gen- 
erals vs. Presidents and Arms and Politics in 
Latin America surveys our involvement in 
Latin America from the 17th century to the 
1960's, offering a penetrating analysis of both 
past and present relations. 

ca. 150 pp. U-592/$1.75 


THE UNITED NATIONS iN THE BALANCE 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND PROSPECTS 


Edited by NORMAN J. PADELFORD and 
LELAND M. GOODRICH. Leading authori- 
ties evaluate the United Nations’ past successes 
and failures and discuss the problems that 
cloud its future. 482 pp. U-585/$2.95 


THE NEW EASTERN EUROPE 
THE KHRUSHCHEV ERA AND AFTER 


By J. F. BROWN. A penetrating study of the 
highly significant changes—political, economic, 
social, and cultural—that have occurred in 
Albania, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, 
Hungary, Poland, Rumania, and “revisionist” 
Yugoslavia since 1956, the year of Stalin’s 
death. March. ca. 320 pp. U-590/$2.25 


COMMUNIST CHINA 
THE EARLY YEARS, 1949-55 


By A. DOAK BARNETT. The noted Profes- 
sor of Government at Columbia analyzes the 
crucial early years in the revolutionary process 
following the Communist takeover. January. 

336 pp. U-597/ca. $2.95 


INDIA—-A WORLD IN TRANSITION 


REVISED EDITION 


By BEATRICE PITNEY LAMB. “One of the 
finest introductions to India yet to appear, and 
its value is enhanced by a warm and lively 
style.”"--JOAN V. BONDURANT, in The Ameri- 
can Political Science Review. January. 

384 pp. P-116/ca. $2.75 


FREDERICK A. Prager PUBLISHERS 


111 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10003 
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. . « United States Politics and Government 
FREEDOM OF SPEECH: The Supreme Court and Judicial Review 


by Martin Shapiro, University of California, at Irvine. Based on an analysis of the role of the 
Supreme Court within the American political process, this volume urges active protection of 
freedom of speech by the Supreme Court through its power of judicial review. February 1966, 
S-135 (orig.), cloth $4.95, paper $2.45 3 


THE POLITICAL THICKET: Reapportionment and Constitutional Democracy 

° by Royce Hanson, The American University. Analytical in character, this new volume pro- 
vides an insight into the reapportionment issue and thereby into the operation of the American 
political system as a whole. March 1966, S-137 (orig.), cloth $4.95, paper $245 


. . . International Relations 
THE POLITICAL AWAKENING OF AFRICA 


edited by Rupert Emerson and Martin Kilson, both of Harvard University. The foremost leaders 
and intellectuals of Africa—Kwame Nkrumah, Julius Nyerere, Tom Mboya, among them— 
speak out on the problems and potentialities of independence. 1965, 5-124 (orig.), The Global 
History series, cloth $4.95, paper $1.95 


GERMANY BETWEEN EAST AND WEST: The Reunification Problem 

by Frederick H. Hartmann, University of Florida. Recounts the recent history of East-West 
rivalry over Germany from the end of World War II to the present. 1965, S-127 (orig.), cloth 
$4.95, paper $1.95 


THE DIMENSIONS OF CONFLICT IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 

by Bernard K. Gordon, The George Washington University. In this first study of its kind de- 
voted to political and international problems peculiar to Southeast Asia, the author explores 
the historical roots and development of the region’s often bitter arguments, and examines the 
prospects for peaceful settlement. March 1966, S-134 (orig.), cloth $4.95, paper $2.45 


DEFENSE AND DISARMAMENT: The Economics of Transition 

edited by Roger E. Bolton, Harvard University. Asking not only whether we can afford to dis- 
arm but whether we can afford not to, the economists, industrialists, and policy-planners whose 
evaluations are collected in this volume, debate among themselves the complex problems and 
challenging possibilities of disarmament. January 1966, S-133 (orig.) Modern Economic Issues 
series, cloth $4.95, paper $1.95 


THE UNITED STATES AND JAPAN 

An American Assembly Book edited by Herbert Passin, Columbia University. Noted authorities 
on Far Eastern affairs examine the direction Japan is likely to take in world affairs and explore 
the problem of America’s reaction to the new independence of a once dependent nation. February 
1966, S-AA-16 (orig.), cloth $3.95, paper $1.95 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN THE NEW AFRICA 

by I. William Zartman. Examining the efforts of the new states of North and West Africa to 
achieve workable foreign policies, and cooperative relations among themselves, this book ex- 
plores the patterns of relationship among them that have already developed and analyzes the 
factors influencing their foreign and domestic policy decisions. April 1966, S-136 (orig.), cloth 
$5.95, paper $2.45 


POLITICS OF THE DEVELOPING NATIONS 

by Fred R. von der Mehden, University of Wisconsin. Dealing with political problems common 
to all developing nations, the author views the role of political disunity and instability in re- 
lation to leadership groups, social and political environment, and ideologies. S-88 (orig.) cloth 
$4.50, paper $1.95 


. . . Ideas 


PARETO & MOSCA 

edited by James H. Meisel, The University of Michigan. Talcott Parsons and C. Wright Mills, 
among others, reveal the inconsistencies, the fallacies, and yet the continuing relevance of 
Mosca’s theory of the political class and Pareto’s ideas of the “circulation of elites” and “resi- 
dues.” 1965, S-122 (orig.) Makers of Modern Social Sciences series, cloth $4.95, paper $2.45 


Available at your bookstere. College professors—review copies available from Prentice-Hall 
field representatives. . 





PRENTICE-HALL, ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, NEW JERSEY, 07632 
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State and Local Government: 


Politics and Processes 
G. Theodore Mitau, Macalester College . 


This text examines the most vital issues confronting state and local 
government today in order to illustrate and clarify the intricate ma- 
chinery and complex interrelationships of these institutions. In dis- 
. cussing these governmental units, Professor Mitau makes clear their 
internal organization, their constitutional and legal basis, the scope of 
their powers, and the extent of their relationship with the federal gov- 
ernment. He also shows the developments that are taking place as cur- 
rent problems are confronted and solved through the formulation of 
new public policy. Each chapter incorporates a set of practical problems 
for classroom discussion and includes a bibliography for further read- 
ing in areas of particular interest. The book concludes with a general 
bibliography and index. 1966. 625 pages. Tentative, $6.95. 


Proximate Solutions: Case Problems in 
State and Local Government 
Edited by G. Theodore Mitau and Harold W. Chase 


The first of two books of readings dramatically illustrating critical 
issues in state and local government through the presentation of actual 
state court cases. The fifty cases contained in this volume revolve 
around constitutional issues. With introductory essays, headnotes, and 
a glossary of terms, 1963. x, 337 pages. Paper. $3.50. 


Insoluble Problems: Case Problems on the 
Functions of State and Local Government 
Edited by G. Theodore Mitau and Harold W. Chase 


The fifty state court cases presented in this volume revolve around 
extra-constitutional issues. With introductory essays, headnotes, and a 
glossary of terms. 1963. x, 351 pages. Paper. $3.50. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
COLLEGE DEPARTMENT / 597 FIFTH AVENUE / NEW YORK 
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Religion and Politics in Burma 


By DONALD EUGENE SMITH. An examination of the interaction of Buddhism 
and politics in Burma, which claims leadership among the Theravada Buddhist coun- 
tries of South and Southeast Asia. Burmese attempts to relate Buddhism to national- 
ism, democracy, and socialism are studied. Of particular importance is the question 
of whether Buddhism is reconcilable with Marxian communism. 332 pages. $7.50 





Zanzibar 
Background to Revolution 


by MICHAEL F. LOFCHIE. The twofold importance of this book is that it gives a 
detailed analysis of the causes of the revolution of January 1964 in Zanzibar, and 
provides a study of the process of modernization in a plural society. 320 pages. $7.50 


The Corfu Incident of 1923 


Mussolini and the League of Nations 


By JAMES BARROS. Working with newly available archival materials, the author 
gives a detailed account of Mussolini’s occupation of the Greek island of Corfu in 
1923 and the negotiations (among Italy, Greece, France, and Britain)—crucial to 
the inexperienced League of Nations and to Mussolini’s future—that led to settle- 
ment of the crisis. 352 pages. $7.50 


Accion Democratica 
Evolution of a Modern Political Party in Venezuela 


By JOHN D. MARTZ. Enhanced by firsthand interviews with participants in 
Venezuela’s politics and documents unavailable in the United States, this study 
probes into the nature and growth of one of Latin America’s most important political 
parties. 448 pages. $12.50 
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Functionalism and World Politics 
United Nations Programs Financing Economic Development 


By JAMES P. SEWELL. This book evaluates the functional approach to inter- 
national organization as a theory and in relation to several programs within the 
United Nations system: the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, the International Finance Corporation, the International Development As- 
sociation, and the U.N. Special Fund. 336 pages. $6.50 


The Ecological Perspective 
on Human Affairs 


With Special Reference to International Politics 


By HAROLD AND MARGARET SPROUT. This work emphasizes the pervasive- 
ness of environmental concepts and theories in all approaches to the study of 
human affairs. Focusing primarily on aspects of international politics, the Sprouts 
have attempted to examine critically all known modes of expressing man-milieu re- 
lationships and to exemplify the utilities and limitations of the concepts and theories 
examined. 240 pages. $6.50 


Atomic Energy Policy in France 
Under the Fourth Republic 


By LAWRENCE SCHEINMAN. The nature and development of French atomic 
policy during the Fourth Republic is examined here and the intricate history of 
policy making explored by Professor Scheinman. 


268 pages. $6.50 
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GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


An Introduction to Political Science 


Edited by JOHN C. WAHLKE, University of Buffalo and - 
ALEX N. DRAGNICH, Vanderbilt University 


A collaborative effort by eight specialists, this new text combines description of political 
systems with analysis of the nature of political science itself. The resulting perspective 
affords a broad, systematic, and unified intréduction to the whole field of political science. 


Spring 1966; about 620 pages; about $7.50 


Just published... 


TEE SOVIET POLEFICAL SYSTEM 


An Interpretation 
by ALFRED G. MEYER, Michigan State University 


An examination and interpretation of the Soviet system which goes beyond formal institu- 
tions and politics and concentrates on all aspects of the Soviet way of life. 


1965; 512 pages; $5.95 


Recently published... 


THE CONTEMPORARY MIDDLE EAST 


Tradition and Innovation 


Edited by BENJAMIN RIVLIN, Brooklyn College of The City University of New York 
and JOSEPH S. SZYLIOWICZ, University of Denver 


The editors of this anthology have assembled more than fifty articles by the most impor- 
tant Western and Eastern writers, as well as by significant contemporary political figures. 
They present a thoroughly integrated approach to the process of political, social, and 
economic transition in the Middle East today. 


1965; 568 pages; $7.95 


THE MIGHT Gk N ATEOGN $ Revised Edition 


World Politics of Our Time 


by JOHN G. STOESSINGER, Hunter College of The City University of New York 
Foreword by ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE 


“It is a pleasure to read this well written text and to have the use of its unusually thorough 
chapter bibliographies. The organization is sound and reflects a judicious and relevant 
selection of issues and events. The final chapter contributes effectively to the conceptualiza- 
tion of international relations.” 


1965; 460 pages; $6.75 


AMERICA’S FOREIGN POLECY Revised Edition 


—Daniel S. Cheever, University of Pittsburgh 


sE Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by HAROLD KARAN JACOBSON, The Univer- 
i sity of Michigan 


$ 1965; 796 pages; $3.95 paperbound 
2 For further information, write to: 


RANDOM HOUSE, Inc. 
The College Department 50] Madison Avenue 
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RANDOM HOUSE STUDIES IN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


A distinguished series of original works in paperbound editions. 


Recently published ... 


THE POLITICAL PROCESS Executive-Bureau Legislative Committee Relations, Re- 
vised Edition, by J. LEIPER FREEMAN, Vanderbilt University PS13; $1.95 


MARXISM AND COMMUNISM Essential Readings Edited by ROBERT V. DANIELS, 
University of Vermont PS49; $1.95 


WIRETAPPING ON TRIAL A Case Study in the Judicial Process by WALTER F. 
MURPHY, Princeton University PS50; $1.95 


BIG CITY POLITICS A Comparative Guide to the Political Systems of Nine American 
Cities by EDWARD C. BANFIELD, Harvard University PS48; $1.95 


Just Published ... 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE SUPERPOWERS United States-Soviet Inter- 
action at the United Nations by JOHN G. STOESSINGER, Hunter College of The City 


~ University of New York PS53; $1.95 


THE REVOLUTION IN STATECRAFT Informal Penetration by ANDREW M. 
SCOTT, University of North Carolina PS51; $1.95 


In Preparation .. 


THE REAPPORTIONMENT REVOLUTION Representation, Political Power and the 
Supreme Court by GORDON E. BAKER, University of California, Santa Barbara 
February 1966; PS20; 192 pages; $1.95 


AFRICA The Primacy of Politics Edited by HERBERT J. SPIRO, Amherst College 
with contributions by HENRY BRETTON, The University of Michigan, EDOUARD 
BUSTIN, Boston University, THOMAS HOVET, JR., New York University and CLEMENT 
HENRY MOORE, University of California, Berkeley February 1966; PS47; about 224 
pages; about $1.95 


VENTAGE PAPERBACKS 
Just published ... 


THE VIET-NAM READER Edited by MARCUS G. RASKIN and BERNARD B. FALL 
V309 November 1965; $2.45 


In preparation... 


ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM IN AMERICA LIFE by RICHARD HOFSTADTER V317; 
Spring 1966; about 440 pages; $2.45 


TEN KEYS TO LATIN AMERICA by FRANK TANNENBAUM V312; Spring 1966; 
about 263 pages; $1.65 


fae TRUMPET by ANTHONY LEWIS V315; Spring 1966; about 272 pages; 
1.95 


For further information, write to RANDOM HOUSE Inc. 


The College Department 501 Madison Avenue 


New York 10022 
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in preparation 


PRIVATE POWER AND 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


by GRANT McCONNELL, The University of Chicage 


Drawing his material from virtually the whole range of American political life, the author 
has made a searching study of the non-governmental forces that influence or control large 
areas of American public policy. 


Spring 1966; about 400 pages; about $5.75 


Recently published 


THE STAGES OF POLITICAL 
DEYELOPMENT 


by A. F. K. ORGANSKI, The University of Michigan 


A study in comparative government which follows the modern nation from birth to death, 
showing how and why political institutions change from age to age, and concentrating 
in particular on the contribution of politics to economic development. 


1965; 256 pages; $3.95 


SOVIET POLITICS 


AND GOVERNMENT 
A Reader 


Edited with introductory note by RANDOLPH J. BRAHAM, The City College of The 
City University of New York 


1965; 640 pages; $4.95 paperbound 


BRITISH POLITICS IN THE 
COLLECTEVIST AGE 


by SAMUEL H. BEER, Harvard University 
1965; 384 pages; $5.95 


INTROMUCTION TO GOVERNMENT 


by ROBERT RIENOW, The State University of New York, Albany 
Third Edition, Revised; 1964; 568 pages; $7.95 


For further information, write to 


ALFRED A. KNOPF. Publisher 


College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 _ 
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Coming, Early 1966—_ 


EUROPEAN POLITICS: The Restless Search 


A Comparative Government Biennial 
William G., Andrews, Editor; Tufts University 


This text attempts to “bridge two gaps in government teaching: the time lag between 
last year’s textbook and this morning’s headlines, and the intellectual cleavage be- 
tween the level of sophistication of text materials and that of scholarly journals.” It 
con tains five essays by comparative government specialists who present scholarly 
and penetrating analyses of recent governmental issues in 4 major European powers; 
the contributors are Karl Friedrich: 4 Theoretical Essay; Stanley Hoffman and 
William G. Andrews on France; Anthony King on Great Britain; Elmer Plischke 
on West Germany; and Samuel Hendel on the Soviet Union. 


Early 1966 245 pages paperbound about $1.95 


STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
SECOND EDITION 

Russell W. Maddox, Jr., Oregon State University 

Robert F. Fuquay, Oregon State University 


The revised, Second Edition of this widely acclaimed text deals with the basic facts 
of governmental organization at the state and local levels. The authors have made 
major revisions to include the most recent developments in areas such as the judici- 
ary, voter registration, poverty programs, old-age assistance, and equal opportunities 
in employment. 

Early 1966 clothbound about 712 pages and $8.50 


SOVIET INSTITUTIONS 
ANB POLICIES: inside Views 


William G. Andrews, Editor; Tufts University 


Sixty articles drawn from a variety of original Soviet sources give the reader a pic- 
ture of Soviet views on the Russian government and politics. Official documents, 
speeches, publications, and propaganda provide a rich, colorful, “inside view.” 


Early 1966 paperbound about 400 pages and $4.00 


Already published- 


ISSUES IN STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT: Selected Readings 


Russell W. Maddox, Jr., Editor; Oregon State University 


This concise collection of 78 readings, designed for basic courses in state and local 
government, seeks to acquaint the student with some of the major problem areas 
in the field. Contents: The States in the Federal System; State Constitutions; State 
Executives; State Legislatures; Law and the Courts; Political Processes; Finance 
and Personnel; Local Government; Metropolitan Areas; Programs and Policies. 


1965 424 pages paperbound $4.75 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INE. 
120 Alexander Street å Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
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THE AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


Research Scholarships ‘in Political Science 
including Public Administration 


Applications are invited for scholarships in Political Science, including Public 


Administration. 

Applicants should be postgraduate students with capacity for research. Scholars will 
normally enrol for a Ph.D. degree, the course for which extends over three years. A 
scholarship is awarded initially for two years but will normally be extended for the 


whole period of the approved course. 
The basic scholarship allowance is £1,165 per annum. Married scholars with de- 
pendent children receive additional allowances. Fares to and from Canberra are paid. 


Application forms and further particulars are available from the University. Applica- 
tions should reach the University by 31 January, 30 April or 30 September in any year, 
although special consideration may be given to applications at other times. Scholarships 
may be taken up at any time after award, subject to agreement of the Head of Depart- 


ment, 


D. K. R. HODGKIN 
Registrar 
Institute of Advanced Studies. 


Box 4 P.O., CANBERRA, A.C.T. AUSTRALIA. 


INDIAN JOURNAL OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Official Organ of the Indian Institute 
of 
Public Administration, New Delhi 
(Published quarterly since Jan. 1955) 
Subscription: Annual: Rs.12 or £1 10s. 
Single Copy: Rs.3.00 or 7%s.6d. 


For fuller information and subscription, please write to: The Adminis- 
trative Officer, Indian Institute of Public Administration, Indraprastha 


Estate, Ring Road, New Delhi-1. 


Vol. XI, No. 3 (July-September) 
Special Number on 


COLLECTOR IN THE NINETEEN SIXTIES 
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PURCHASE OF BACK ISSUES OF THE 
AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 


The following issues of the Review will be purchased by The American Political 
Science Association, 1726 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington D.C. 20036 


for $1.00 each: 
Vol. No. Date Vol. No. Date 

1 l November 1906 4 2 May 1910 
1 2 February 1907 4 3 August 1910 
l 3 May 1907 4 4 November 1910 
J 4 August 1907 5 1 February 1911 
2 1 November 1907 5 3 August 1911 
2 2 February 1908 5 4 November 1911 
2 3 May 1908 ll l February 1917 
2 4 November 1908 19 4 November 1925 
3 1 February 1909 22 1 February 1928 
3 2 May 1909 38 l February 1944 
3 3 August 1909 58 3 September 1964 
3 4 November 1909 


APSA CHARTER FLIGHTS TO EUROPE 


FLIGHT A—Approximately June 15 to September 1, 1966 


FLIGHT B—Approximately August 1 to 31, 1966 


For the seventh successive summer, the Association will provide 
chartered air service to Europe for its members. 


Both flights will originate at New York International Airport and 
arrive on the continent of Europe. The cost per seat will be under 


$275.00 


Final details will reach every APSA member in several weeks. Persons 
wishing to make reservations now may write directly to the Association, 
in care of the Director, Charter Flight Programs, 1726 Massachusetts 
Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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tiaa announces . 


ie New LOWER 
-.. Life Insurance Rates 


Plus “QUANTITY SAVINGS” DIVIDENDS, which 
reflect the economies of issuing larger policies. 
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A *50, 000 POLICY COSTS ONLY 08 

















: , i at age 30. Here's hoW:4, 
E the 1 
z $50, 000 20-Year Home Protection Policy pore | 
on “Age at Issue 25 £ 30 A 1 35 40 
| _ Annual Premium f Including Disability Waiver) $184.00 y $159.00 4 $206.50 $290.00 
j-°~» Cash Dividend End of First Year* 55.50 è 61.00 f 70.50 88.00 
—_ 4 } 
| a First Year Net Premium $ 78.50 +$ 98.00 $1386.00 $202.00 
f 


K *These dividends are based. upon the 1965 dividend scale and are, of course, not guaranteed. 


, -is is a plan of level premium Term insurance which provides its largest amount of protection 

i “italy, reducing by schedule each year over a 20-year period to recognize decreasing insurance 

\ eds. Premiums are payable for only 16 years. There are several other insurance periods to 

„eet any need that requires a great deal of life insurance coverage at very low cost. Home Pro- 
motion policies are available at all ages under 56. 


a ` pa YOU ELIGIBLE FOR TIAA? Yes, if you are employed by a college, university, private school, or other 
2 -~enprofit educational or scientific institution that qualifies for. TIAA eligibility. 

ia 
3 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION G 
730 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 


on for 
Send the coup Please send the new Life Insurance Guide and personal illustrations. 


{^e new Life Insurance 
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>> | = 
TO x% “To have lived through the transition stage of modern Japan makes a 
KO E man feel preternaturally old; for here he is in modern times, . . . and. 
KG Xe yet he can himself distinctly remember the Middle Ages.” —sast, HALL 
CHAMBERLAIN. 





The Modernization 
of Japan © 


“The modernization of Japan is a phenomenon which cannot 

` be viewed casually by any serious observer. Whether one looks. 
upon it as some Westerners have done as-the first phase in the 
rise of a new “peril from the East” or, on the contrary, as a E 
miraculous example of progress from out of an Oriental Mid- -à 
dle Ages; whether one sees it as the Japanese themselves have 
done as the triumph of their unique national will against great 
odds or as the dark story of autocratic domination leading to 
imperialist war, the observations are highly colored and strong- 
ly lined. For the observer who would. maintain his impartial- 
ity, thesfacts of the last hundred years or so of Japanese his- 
tory are available in great abundance and in rich detail. Yet 
the efforts to find meaning in these facts have been bafflingly 
varied.”-—John Whitney Hall, vol. 1* 
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